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JLt    looked  to  be  a  yeai  >         iccesses   Projected  sale;     <    iked  good   The  acquisi 
sound   A  new  distribution  ch.i     lei  pi   unised  an  oven  briglitei   future    Then  tin-  world 
around  you.  Projected  sales  never  materialized    The  a<  cpusition  is  hem  or  r  ha  g  in; 
distribution  channel  doesn't  work.  It  gets  worse  Your  stock  pi  ice  has  fallen    Shareholder!     ire 
suing  Your  corporate  and  personal  assets  are  at  risk    It's  every  CKO's  worst  nighi.mai 

This  isn't  about,  misconduct    Tins  is  about   good  faith  estimates  gone  terribly  wrong 
This  is  the  real  world  companies  live  in    And  if  you  1  company  is  not  properly  covered 
the  world  becomes  an  ugly  place 

How  can  AIG  help'7  By  d<  ling  things  others  can't    By  taking  what  yi  m've  a  [ways  t  hi  night 
about  insurance  and  turning-  t hat  notion  on  its  head 
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you 
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Take  our  Directors.  Officers  and  Corporate  Liability  insurance  Last  year,  we  provided 
expert  counsel,  crisis  management  service  and  loss  mitigation  solutions  in  nearly  one -third  of 
all  securities -related  lawsuits  From  coverage  for  securities  litigation,  to  disc  run  mat  ion  and 
harassment  suits,  to  the  legal  costs  of  an  SEC  investigation,  few  insurers  can  match  the 
breadth  of  our  coverage  and  experience  In  fact,  the  AIG  Companies  have  more  ways  to  protect, 
corporate  balance  sheets  againsl  risk,  as  well  as  the  personal  assets  of  individual  directors 
and  officers,  than  anyone  else   And  we  have  those  (  apabilities  worldwide 

We've  built  our  reputation  on  fulfilling  promises  Ami  because  t  hat  reputation  is  solidly 
backed  by  Triple -A-rated  financial  st  rengl  h,  you  can  rest  assured  that  the  Aid  Companies 
will  be  there  for  you. 

So  no  matter  what  the  risk,  no  matter  where  the  risk,  the  AIG  Companies  have  the 
resources  and  experience  to  custom-tailor  a  policy  that  helps  protect  you  from  the  unexpected 

Call  your  broker  or  e-mail  us  directly  a  I  mai  i  h     (liability"'  aig.com 

Whafs  the  worst  that  could  happen?  That's  what  we  think  about  every  day. 
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LETTERS 


The  Right  to  Bare  Teeth 

Daniel  Lazare's  essay  calling  for  an 
overhaul  oi  the  (  Constitution  to  curb 
gun-related  violence  ["Your  Consti- 
tution Is  Killing  You,"  October]  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  thoughtful  de- 
bate over  gun  control,  hut  he  stum- 
bles into  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion's most  successful  trap.  Nut  once 
does  Lazare  point  out  that,  contrary 
to  popular  conception,  nowhere  in 
the  Second  Amendment  is  the  word 
"gun"  mentioned  or  that  the  amend- 
ment never  addresses  magazine  ca- 
pacities, barrel  calibers,  or  tiring 
rates.  Although  the  meaning  of 
"arms"  has  changed  hole  in  two  cen- 
turies, the  scope  oi  the  definition  has 
expanded  lar  beyond  anything  the 
Fr. uners  could  have  imagined.  As 
written,  the  amendment  allows  pri- 
vate ownership  oi  machine-  guns,  an- 
tiaircraft missiles,  hand  grenades,  nu- 
clear bombs,  and  nerve  gas.  Civilian 
possession  oi  these  weapons  is 
banned,  yet  this  has  hardly  caused  a 
1. 1  institutional  crisis. 

In  reality  the  Second  Amendment 
was  overturned,  shredded,  and  tram- 
pled long  ago.  The  gun  lobby  claims 
to  uphold  a  sine  t  interpretation  oi 
the  Second  Amendment,  but  it  does 
nothing  ol  the  kind.  A  true  believer 


I  1  irperV  Magazine  welci  nnes  reader  resfi  7is< 
rruiii  to  Letters ,  I  larper's 
ai.iv  Neit  York,  NY, 
il  us  at  letters@harpers  org 
ire  more  likely  u  •  he  published,  and 
all  letters  at  editing   \  olwne  pre- 

wledgment, 


in  that  sacred  amendment  can  tal 
one  of  only  two  positions:  a)  tl 
right  to  bear  amis  applies  to  eve 
conceivable  weapon,  or  b)  the  defir 
ition  of  "arms"  must  be  restricted  t 
weapons  that  the  Framers  kne 
about — muskets,  muzzle-loading  pi 
tols,  and  swords. 

"Why  must  Americans  remai 
slaves  to  the  past.'"  Lazare  asks.  Tl 
answer  has  nothing  to  e\o  with  tl 
Constitution;  it  is  only  our  failure  t 
think  critically  that  keeps  us  er 
slaved  to  the  self  interested  interprt 
tation  of  a  narrow  minority. 

Peter  Gray 

Seattle 

"Americans  tend  to  give  histor 
short  shntt,"  Daniel  Lazare  write 
Unfortunately,  he  proves  the  asset 
tion  by  ignoring  history  himself.  At 
tempting  to  show  that  the  Secon 
Amendment  does  indeed  guarante 
the  right  to  bear  arms  of  an  indivic 
ual  (.is  opposed  to  the  people  in  gen 
eral,  when  gathered  in  an  organize 
militia),  Lazare  trots  out  an  eclecti 
array  of  witnesses:  Englishmen  Si: 
Walter  Raleigh  and  James  Burgh 
and  the  pro-American  English  radi 
cal  Richard  Price,  to  name  a  few.  Bu 
the  world  of  frontier  colonists  armet 
to  the  teeth  is  simply  fantasy.  Atre 
an  exhaustive  study,  historiai 
Michael  A.  Bellesiles  found  that  be 
tore  the  Civil  War  almost  no  Ameri 
cans  had  guns.  It  anything,  the  Sec 
ond  .Amendment   was  added  to  tht 


• 


i  institution  for  k-.n  thai  a  popularly 
lased  military  force  would  dwindle 
way  for  .1  lack  "I  interest  and  a  lack 
if  guns.  At  the  una-  of  the  Revolu- 
ion,  fewer  than  1  5  percent  of  Amer- 
cans  had  firearms  and  inure  than 
lalf  "I  those  weapons  were  unwork- 
ible.  After  independence,  state  legis- 
atures  had  to  pass  laws  forbidding 
he  mockery  of  the  militia  on  the  ,111- 
lual  muster  day.  Samuel  Colt  faced 
bankruptcy  because  no  one  wanted 
lis  revolver.  Even  hunting  was  con- 
idered  a  European  aristocratic  aftec- 
ation.  The  Civil  War  changed 
everything,  arming  the  populace  and 
reating  the  weapons-rich  society  we 
rave  today. 

r.l.  Stiles 
New  York  City 

[ 

Although  it  was  refreshing  to  see  a 

[writer  acknowledge  in  a  mainstream 
magazine  that  the  Second  Amend- 
neut  establishes  the  personal  right 
lit  gun  ownership  (a  position  usually 
pismissed  as  the  ranting  of  a  "gun 
rut"),  Daniel  Lazare's  argument  that 
Ae  no  longer  need  guns  to  protect  us 
rom  tyranny  is  ridiculous.  Past  issues 
it  Harper's  have  featured  articles 
tbout  police  brutality,  the  secret  11- 
"adiation  of  medical  patients  by  the 
military,  the  growth,  of  the  "eorree- 
:ions"  segment  of  the  U.S.  economy, 
md  the  attempt  by  the  U.S.  govcrn- 
nent  to  restrict  the  use  of  encryp- 
tion. Before  Lazare  gets  too  compla- 
cent, he  should  take  a  look  around, 
it  other  countries  and  our  own,  not 
:o  mention  the  very  magazine  tor 
vhich  he  writes. 

tm  Showaher 
-os  Gatos,  Calif. 


Daniel  Lazare  tells  us  that  our 
onstitution  is  killing  us,  but  the 
Tilth  is  that  our  entire  past  is.  Along 
with  the  Second  Amendment's  foil- 
are  to  presage  our  murderous  gun 
culture,  could  the  best  of  eighteenth- 
century  political  and  social  science 
)e  said  to  account  tot  any  of  our 
twentieth-century  life-changing  rev- 
uutions?  Genetic  engineering  is 
hallenging  the  spiritual  myth  of  life 
itself.  Instant  global  communication 
puts  into  question  the  viability  of 


discrete  nat  ion   -1  a  1 ,         '.inn   1  i  >< 
haulers  look   then    In    1    |     ik  ill   I  he 
I  ndllst  rial    Revolution,   (    >nl  I    I  hex 
ha\  e  intuited  the  lull  imp.n  1  1  >l  glob 
ill  blunt  K  in  e  Ciipitalism  on  the  spii 
it  i  if  mankind  ' 

The  gangrenous  puhlu  debate  on 
guns,  crime,  violence,  abort  ion,  free 
trade,  and  more  is  an  endless  com- 
parison of  what  is  to  what  was. 
Americans  have  blindly  embraced 
the  decaying  wisdom  of  the  long 
elead  with  wistful  metaphors  of  guts\ 
pioneers  and  higger-than  life  Found 
ing  Fathers.  II  we  wouldn't  stake  oui 
li\es  on  eighteenth-century  medi- 
cine, under  what  leap  of  faith  do  we 
trust  200-year-old  social  science  to 
shape  our  daily  lives' 

Mark  I  K-nccn 
San  Francisco 

1  don't  believe  the  Constitution  is 
perfect,  but  !  wonder  whom  Lazare 
would  (.boose  to  write  the  revision? 
Scholar  statesmen  employed  by 
which  think  tank,  funded  by  which 
foundation,  or  endowed  by  which 
corporation? 

/  \nv  Sums 
Fort  Myers,  Fla. 

1  )aniel  Lazare  gives  a  brief  histi  >ry 
of  the  "popular"  milit  ia,  but  my  un- 
derstanding is  that  militias  were  typi- 
cally composed  of  wealthy,  white 
landowners.  The  "weaker  sex"  .\nA 
the  oppressed  didn't  own  firearms.  In 
1999  the  availability  of  handguns  is 
the  great  equalizer.  My  handguns 
ease  my  mind.  1  don't  worry  about 
the  testosterone-hulking  fiend  who 
wants  to  rape,  sodomize,  01  mutilate 
me.  My  Smith  cm  Wesson  protects 
me  better  than  the  (  ^institution,  es- 
pecially since  women  weren't  even 
acknowledged  in  that  fine  document 

Rebecca  Tollcy-Sttikc* 
Johnson  City,   [enn. 

In  hi-  disi  ussii  hi  1  m  gun  control 
Daniel  Lazare  ignore-  why  the 
British  ai  my  originally  man.  bed  >  m 
Lexington  and  (  'uncord  (to  <.  onhs- 
Ciite  the  colonists'  guns)  and  why  I  be 
colonists    fougb  1    1    u.  I     (to    keep 
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The  way  West 
EN  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


No  prudent  man  dared  u>  he  ton  certain 
1/  exai  tly  a  ho  he'  u  as  or  h/uk  he'  was 
about;  i'ivr\onL'  had  to  he  prepared  to  he- 
come  someone  else.  To  he  ready  for  such 
perilous  transmigrations  uxis  to  become  tin 
Ameru  an 

I  )anicl  Boorstin 


(). 


n  .1  flight  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  lasl  November  the  plane 
^  n  issccl  the  N<  nili  Platte  River  at  an  al- 
titude ol  55,000  feel  over  southern 
Wyoming,  and  because  11  was  a  clear 
day  I  0  mid  see  the  traces  of  what  was 
once  the  Oregon  Trail.  The  calendar 
was  coming  1111  on  .1  new  century,  the 
man  in  the  next  seal  sending  coded 
messages  to  Silicon  Valley  on  .1  laptop 
computer,  and  I  found  myself  thinking 
abotii  i  he  men  urial  charac  tei  1  if  1  he 
American  frontier.  The  old  European 
idea  of  the  frontier  suggested  some- 
thing heavy  and  permanent  -a  stone 
wall,  a  gun  emplacement  or  a  fortre: 
;i  range  ol  ni<  mntains  meai  il  1  >  >  1 1<  TI  in 
i  Ik  1  k  the  movement  of  peoples  and 
the  passage  of  time.  But  in  the  Amer- 
ii  in  Wr-i  the  frontier  was  always 
about  the  Inline,  and  the  past  came 
and  went  as  quickly  as  an  April  snow. 

When  I  hoi  1 1.1  v  lettersi  >n  signed  the 
deed  ti  1  the  Li  misiana  Pun  base  1  if  1  V 5, 
uineJ  thai  the  land  would  re- 
main open  to  the  settlements  of  virtue 
and  ease  tor  .  1  t  least  500  years,  and  he 
tin  night  1I1  11  the  extension  in  s|  k  1 
wi  mid  pn>\  iJe  ,in  alternative  to,  pi  issi 
bly  .in  es!  ape  Ir  'in.  the  de\  eh  >]  iment  in 
l  line.  It  the  virtuous  republic  kept  1111 iv- 
ing,  maybe  11  could  lei  slip  the  burdens 
i  it  histi  ir\  and  outrun  1  In-  dec  ay  that 
had  ri  'ite. I  the  mi  'nan.  hr     of  Eun  ipe. 

The  wi  iodeii  v.  ,111  -  and  ti  nted  v\  ag 
mis  on  the  (  ire  11  Plains  in  the  summei 
ot  1S46  formed  an  unbn  ken  line,  642 


miles  long,  from  Independence,  Mis- 
souri, to  Fort  Laramie,  Wyoming,  and 
1  he  throng  ot  emigrants  (men,  women, 
and  small  children)  walked  ai  the  pace 
ol  then  oxen  and  mules.  Having  in- 
vested their  faith  in  the  advertisements 
lor  a  virtual  realm  on  the  far  side  of  the 
horizon — "oats  h.ilt  an  inch  thick 
through  the  stalk  and  eight  feet  high 
.  .  .  clover  grows  to  five  feet,  covering 
the  hills  with  natural  hay" — the  umi- 
pain  ol  the  about-to-be-blessed  la- 
bi  ued  up  the  long  si  >pe  to  South  Pass 
during  the  entire  month  of  |uly.  In  the 
evenings  they  sang  Methodist  hymns, 
and  beyond  die  circle  ot  their  camptires 
they  listened  to  the  voices  ol  distanl 
wi  »lves  and  si  imetimes  to  the  drunken 
si  reaming  1  if  the  Teion  Si<  mx. 

American  Airlines  Flight  65  made 
good  the  same  distance  111  fifteen  min- 
utes, the  audio  channels  offering  the 
voices  ol  1  eline  I  Hon  and  C  iarl  h 
Brooks,  the  steward  asking  it  I  would 
like  another  glass  of  the  Pinot  Noir. 
The  gentleman  to  im  left,  who  looked 
to  be  thirty  years  old  and  pari  Asian, 
sti  ired  his  computer  in  .1  leather  brief- 
case and  bit  night  out  a  brochure,  hand- 
somely illustrated,  thai  listed  the  prices 
ti  n  pii  i|  ei  ly  on  the  beach  ai  Aptos. 

Mi  isi  everyhi  >dy  leaving  In  mi  points 
easi  over  the  course  of  the  nineteenth 
ceiiiurv  entered  themseh  es  in  a  race 
a  race  tor  land,  tor  gold,  toi  grass,  lor  wa- 
ter, lot  the  I-  n  1  une  they  were  sure  await- 
ed them  around  die  next  bend  in  the 
river  or  fifty  miles  farther  into  the 
1  noun  1. 1 1  ns,  I  be  \v;ii|uii  trains  leaving 
li  u  v  )regi  hi  elec  led  their  treasurers  for 
a  period  of  no  longer  than  tour  months, 
1  .  immanding  of  tic  er  tor  twenty 
days.  The  promise  "I  a  fresh  siari  in  a 
new  line  of  ci  mntry  glimmered  on  the 
in  like   die-  hope  ot  tomorrow's 


run,  and  the  steamboats  on  the  M  - 
sissippi  and  Ohio  rivers  frequently  c  - 
ploded  because  the  passengers  plac  1 
such  ,1  high  value  on  speed  thai  1I1 
pressed  die  captain  to  tone  his  enginjj 
beyond  the  limits  ot  the  boilermakei 
art.  The  pn:es  fell  to  the  individuili 
who  were  shitty  and  quick,  and  the  n 
in  ettect  west  ot  Kansas  (  ut\  was  ti 
rule  of  capture  ("Boom  and  Bust,"  "Si 
lie  and  Sell,"  "Get  In,  Get  Rich,  Gi 
Out")  that  also  expresses,  then  as  ni 
the  American  proot  ot  salvation.  |. 
It  the  American  frontier  was  aboi 
nothing  else,  it  was  about  the  triiini] 
ot  hope  over  experience',  and  it  on  tl 
way  to  California  or  the  Willainet 
Valley  the  travelers  in  the  1850s  n 
ported  great  numbers  ot  dead  horse 
and  abandoned  wagons  on  the  trai 
1  he  echo  ot  the  hopes  that  so  recentl 
preceded  them  lingering  in  an  empt 
chair  or  the  scent  ot  flowers  on  a  nei 
grave,  they  consoled  one  another  wit 
I  he  telling  ot  the  great  story  about  the! 
impending  admission  to  Paradise.  The 
had  a  gift  tor  confusing  metaphysic 
with  geography,  which  was  why  th 
land  given  to  the  Mormon  faithful  b 
the  Angel  Moroni  (a.k.a.  "The  King 
Join  ot  I  Vseret")  happened  to  occup 
the  same  map  coordinate 
r-«^        as  the  I  tab  Territory. 


T 


he  itinerant  chroniclers  wander 
ing  through  the  nineteenth  centun 
11 ,11  is  Mississippi  West  composed,  ac 
hi  'c  and  intending  nothing  literary',  the 
serial  narrative  ol  the  American  epic 
.Across  the  span  ot  the  century  they 
made  the  passage  from  the  states  ol 
wonder  to  the  tasks  ot  conquest  to  the 
nicks  ot  memory'.  During  the  early  years 
ot  the  expedition  the  hazards  ot  new 
fortune  favored  the  wayward  individ- 


[  al — the  prospec  tor  and  the  tur  trader 

willing  to  take  a  chance  on  the  set  ol 

,  stream  or  a  scent  in  the  wind,  the 

I  argeman  poling  up  the  Missouri  Riv- 

(r  in  the  direction  of  wh.it  he  noted 

:  \  his  log  as  "jusi  .1  little  heyond  no 

iilace."The  tone  was  pastoral,  and  the 

rst  generation  ol  plainsmen  took  the 

rouble  to  learn  the  Indian  languages 

;  nd  prided  themselves  on  their  caprn.  - 

ty  to  distinguish  between  a  C  !<  >mane  he 

nd  a  Gros  Ventre.  Solitary  adventur- 

rs  subject  to  fanciful  visions  started 

>ut  in  one  place  and  ended  up  in  an- 

ither,  never  quite  knowing  how  they 

i  jot  there,  drifting  across  the  prairie 

vith  the  tumbleweed  until  they  lodged 

q  igainst  a  woman,  a  business  opportu- 

<-  nty,  or  a  jail. 

t  The  land  still  open  to  "perilous 
>'  ransmigrations"  welcomed  the  im- 
i  irovisations  of  William  Larimer,  hi >in 
1  n  Pennsylvania  in  1809,  trying  ,i  num- 

]ier  ot  different  enterprises  (general 
;tove,  freight  service,  horse  trading, 
■ailroads)  until  he  went  broke  in  the 
i' depression  of  1855  and  moved  west  to 
I  he  Nebraska  Territory.  ( laving  lost  ;i 
ortune  making  wrong  guesses  about 
:he  likely  routes  of  the  Ohio  and  I  Vim 
i hylvania  railroads,  he  once  again  spee  - 
'i  dated  in  the  buying  ot  prospective 
ebailroad  lands.  Once  again,  Larimer 
.\as  misinformed,  and  after  a  cold  w  Hi- 
rer on  the  Platte  River,  he  unwed  to 
iOmaha.   lie  found  the  place  un- 
promising, and  two  years  I, Her  he 
ijmoved  on  to  Leavenworth,  f\. ins. is, 
where  he  soon  heard  rumors  ol  gold 
ijin  Colorado.  He  left  immediately,  and 
".'forty-seven  days  later  he  found  two 
dozen  cabins  under  construction  on 
he  wesi  side  ot  Cherry  Creek.   Me 
i  spent  one  night  in  camp,  hut  in  the 
norning,  still  unsatisfied,  he  packed 
iome  blankets,  crossed  to  the  east  side 
>f  the  creek,  set  up  tour  Cottonwood 
)oles,  and  named  the  place  1  'enver. 

As  the  course  ot  progress  and  the 
pennants  of  civilization  moved  steadi- 
ly west,  the  cavalry  n^  longer  inquired 
about  the  names  of  its  enemies.  The 
Indian  tribes  to  whom  President  An- 
drew Jackson  in  1830  granted  the  land 
west  ot  the  Mississippi  "tor  as  long  as 
aass  grows  and  rivers  run"  encoun- 
tered the  policy  ot  General  William 
Tecumseh  Sherman,  commanding  the 
rrmies  ot  the  west  in  1870  by  way  ol  a 
reward  for  his  destruction  of  Atlanta. 


'Adams  cm  i  i i | > i t- s  ,i  distim  i  and  paradoxii  .il  roll 

as  a  son   ol    dean,   bad  buy,  visionary. 

, iiul  I'vt'iv  nian   all   lulled   into  our  thought  ful. 

irood-iiaturrd   pa.  kag. 
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who  framed  the  question  of  the  Indi 
.ins  ,is  ,i  pn  ihlem  in  suhtrai  tion,  su| 
posing  they  must  be  "exterminated." 
Hie  heaver  played  out  in  the  1840s, 
the  buffalo  in  the  1880s,  and  in  the 
lattei  \  ears  i  »f  i  he  c  entury  e  in.  um- 
-i. lines  favored  i  irganized  capital  the 
mining  company,  the  land  trust,  the 
railroad  monopoly  looking  tor  a  safe  bet 
uii  ;i  sure  tiling.  The  story  was  over 
and  told  almost  before  anybody  knew 
what  to  look  for  or  why  they  had  come 
-'  1 1. ii .  and  h\  1 89  5,  the  year  that  Fred- 
erick Jackson  Turner  announced  the 
i.  losing  nl  the  from  iei ,  Buffalo  Bill 
(  .i.l\  was  present iiil;  his  Wild  West 
Show  .it  the  (  Chicago  World's  Fair  .is  ;i 

fabulous  tale  of  an  already 

mythical  past . 


Ii 


hi  maybe  not  in  ( California. 
Having  been  horn  in  San  Francisco 
in  1935,  I  nevei  leai  tied  ti  i  draw  tun 
careful  a  distinction  between  history 
and  myl  h.  I  he  c  hanges  brought  t<  > 
piss  by  the  events  of  the  last  sixty- 
i  >dd  years  have  been  many  and  \  ari<  ms, 
hut  none  ut  them  seems  to  me  more 
lein. uk.ihle  than  what  hasn't  changed, 
which  is  the  dreaming  habit  i  if  mind, 
characteristic  ut  the  western  emigra- 
tion and  st  ill  indigenous  tut  Califor- 
nia, thai  delights  in  metaphor  and 
chooses  to  believe  in  what  isn't  there. 
I  he  tut  ute  c  nines  and  g<  >es  si  i  0,11k  k- 
l\  thai  one  yets  used  to  surprise  en- 
trant es  and  sudden  exits 

By  the  i  line  Amerit  an  Airlines 
Flight  65  began  its  descent  over  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  I  had  counted  five  na- 
tionalities and  four  languages  among 
iln  passengers  seated  in  rows  fourteen 
tlin  nigh  twenty-one,  and  I  re  mem 
be i  I  that  John  (  Charles  Fremont 
mIi  "I  he  (  ne.it  Pathfinder")  had 
made  .i  sunil.ii  i  ibsei  \  .a  h  in  ;ihi  nit  the 
travelers  accompanying  him  smith  in- 
ti '  the  "-mii  |>  >aquin  Valley  in  1  M  3: 

■im   i   i\-, ill   i  1>    made  a  st i  ange  and 
[in     ippi   ii  ii n  i  .  .ii i.l  a  was  im- 
possible in  avoid  reflecting  upon  our  pi  i 
-ii  i.  h    H  i  I  ..  .in]  i  isii  mn  in  ilns  K  mi  ite 
solitude  till  torn   I  on  south  I  \    i 
1 1. ii i  I     mi.!  a  mountain 

ill. led   by   ,i  avi- 

li:i    I  Indian,   ittend    I  b\  nui  wild  ones 

from  the  Sierra;  a  (    hinool   In  in  the 

(   i  ilumbia .    in. I  i  ure  i il 

in,  French  I  iermaii      all  armed; 

r  ti  v  i    lin'  i  r  d    nonce; 


above  a  hundred  horses  and  mules,  halt 
wild;  American,  Spanish,  and  Indian 
dresses  and  equipments  intermingled— 

sin  Ii  was  i  uir  1 i  impi  isition. 

Fremont's  report  nl  what  he  had 
seen  on  the  way  west  (published  in 
1845  to  best-selling  public  acclaim) 
prompted  the  exodus  across  the 
plains,  main  o(  the  pioneers  carry 
ing  copies  of  it  to  Fort  Bridger  and 
Soda  Springs.  As  a  hoy  ol  ten  I  read 
his  book  and  wrote  a  school  paper 
about  his  life,  which  still  strikes  me 
as  a  fantastic  variation  on  Boorstin's 
theme  of  metamorphosis:  hall 
French,  horn  a  bastard  in  Savannah, 
( ieorgia,  in  181  5,  com  missioned  as  a 

lieutenant    in    the    I  'lilted    Stales 

Army  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  mar- 
ried (secretly  in  Washington)  to  the 
daughtei  ol  Senator  Thomas  I  hut 
Benton,  hi  >und  for  Mnni.ui.i  and  the 
Wind  River  Range  with  Kit  ('arson 
in  1842,  proclaimed  governor  ol  the 
"Bear  Flag  Republic "  in  (  California 
in  1846,  arrested  for  mutiny  in  1847 
and  found  guilty  by  a  c  ouri  -martial 
in  Washington,  returned  in  1849  to 
California  (where  he  owned  a  gold 
mine  and  was  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate), nominated  in  1856  as  the  first 
Republic in  candidate  lor  the'  presi- 
dency of  the  I  Inited  States,  appoint- 
ed major  general  in  the-  I  In  ion 
Army  by  President  Lincoln  in  1861, 
defeated,  in  I  862,  by  Stonewall 
lackson  in  a  succession  ol  battles  in 
western  Virginia,  remanded  in  1  so  i 
to  a  life  ol  obsc  me  failure,  dud 
bankrupt,  in  1890,  in  a  New  York 
hoarding  In  mse. 

The  discovery  ol  gold  al  Sutter's 
Mill  in  1848  continued  Fremont's 
press  release'  about  Paradise  re- 
gained, and  like  Athena  springing 
lull-blown  from  the  head  ol  Zeus, 
(California  emerged  lull-blown  from 
the  my  th  of  (  Jolconda.  The  fortune 
I  i  aring  gravel  ranged  at  n  >ss  an  es- 
carpment roughly  500  miles  long 
ml  50  miles  wide,  present  at  depths 
\  ai  ying  from  a  lew  inc  lies  to  .i  tew 
hundred  feet,  ,uiA  for  twenty  years 
I  he  mirac  ulous  sand  offered  the 
eh, nice  ol  sudden  riches  to  anybody 
who  cared  to  come  and  dig.  The 
(  iold  Rush  emptied  San  Francisco  ot 
two  thuds  ol  its  population.  Mel 
chants  e  losed  t  hen  d<^  irs  on  four 
hours'  notice;  bartenders  quit  their 


saloons  before  dark.  An  entire  n  r 
tary  command  deserted  its  post,  ,t 
men  selling  their  rifles  and  horses* 
order  to  buy  mining  equipment  ;  c 
mules,  and  by  the  spring  of  lc9 
some  200  ships  had  been  ahandoi  d 
in  San  Franc  isco  Bay,  the  capta|is 
and  crews  gone  off  to  the  gold  tie I- 
with  the  passengers,  who  had  paidjj 
much  as  $400  (or  the  voyage  aroun 
{    ipe  1  lorn. 

Because  the  C  iold  Rush  attractj 
prospectors  from  everywhere  in  tc 
world,  not  only  Americ  ans  In  mi  "<  t 
hast"  but  also  Frenchmen,  (Chine:, 
Mexicans,  Dutchmen,  and  Sued 
and  because  they  arrived  at  more  i 
less  (he  same  moment,  everybody  sJt 
nit  to  a  more  or  less  even  start  it  i 
new  line  of  country,  a  country  with*  t 
an  established  social  order,  witln  t 
government,  without  law,  traditii 
system,  prior  claimants.  The  volatt  ■ 
tv  ol  the  abruptly  formed  mass  pi 
duced       what       the       late      i     n 
Nh  Williams  postulated  as  the  equ- 
tion  "gold-equals-energy,"  which  I 
turn  promoted  the  all  hut  instant' 
neons  creation  ol  something  new  u 
der  the  sun.  (Citing  the  testimony 
Bayard  Taylor,  an  early  traveler 
San  Francisco  who  likened  the  u 
to  "the  magic  seed  ot  the  Indian  ju 
•del ,  which  grew,  blossomed  and  bo 
fruit  heli  ire  the  eves  of  his  spectators 
\U  Williams  observed  that  "in  ( 'al 
loinia  the  lights  went  on  all  at  one 
in  a  blaze,  and  they  ha\ 

B  never  been  dimmed." 
v  1  864  the  ( Californians  ha 
taken  $100  million  ol  gold  from  th 
public  domain  without  paying  a  do 
In  in  i  axes,  and  with  their  new 
found  wealth  they  made  a  commei 
ctal  empire  —  iron  foundries 
shipping  companies,  eventuall 
hanks  and  railroads  —  that  owe 
nothing  of  its  existence  to  old  idea 
sen  led  monopolies,  eastern  money 
The  mot  lev  character  of  their  soci 
ety,  which  was  plural,  cosmopolitan 
tolerant,  and  unstable,  guaranteed  ; 
freedom  of  movement  and  encour 
aged,  or  at  least  didn't  frown  upon 
the  freedom  of  thought. 

It  is  no  accident  that  Californii 
over  the  last  150  years  has  providec 
the  country  with  so  many  of  its  new 
directions,  most  recently  in  the  en 


t'jrtainmenl  and  computer  industries 
rl  lit  also  by  way  "1  its  enthusiasm  tor 
'line!  swindles,  environmental  ballot 
i|i  litiatives,  sexual  experiment,  air- 
\i.iti  design,  and  hybrid  vegetables, 
nj] Jor  is  it  surprising  that  the  state 
liLontinues  to  attract  adventurous 
ipirits  from  .ill  points  oi  both  the 
I  noral  and  geopolitical  compass.  The 
nbeliel  that  wealth  follows  horn  a  run 
(if  luck  fosters  among  the  Califor- 
•titians  (in  Silicon  Valley  in  \WV  .is 
tl  n  the  Sacramento  Valley  in  1S-P1)  a 
1  /illingness  to  deal  the  cards,  take 
i  he  chance,  entertain  the  proposi- 
Mii  from  the  gentleman  wearing  the 
I  nismatched  bunts  or  the  lady  with 
S  he  parrot. 

When  I  was  a  ehild  in  San  Fran- 
isco  the  country  was  at   war  with 
'I Germany  and  Japan,  and  I  can  still 
t  ee  the  naval  armada,  aircraft  carri- 
ts  as  well  as  battleships,  riding  at 
inchor  in  the  bay;  the  civilians  in 
he  streets  dressed  like  the  charac- 
ii  ers  in  a  story  by  Raymond  Chan- 
tiler  (the  men  in  hats,  the  women 
Ivearing  fur);  .'Man  Ladd  was  in  love 
ijvith  Veronica   Lake;  a  computer 
(jvas  a  giant  robot   in  a  seience-fie- 
i  ion   novel,   San    |ose  somewhere 
D  agilely  south  on  El  C  amino  Real,  a 
-lusty  farm  town  where  Mexicans 
rjvrapped  in  blankets  dozed  in  the 
,  hade  of  the  eucalyptus  trees,  .mA  if 
IHerb  Caen  had  been  asked  to  guess 
evhat  was  meant  by  the  word  "sili- 
i'i:on,"  he  most   likely  would  have 
■aid  something  about  an  insect  re- 
pellent or  a  Chinese  tailor  who  had 
i|  igured   a   new    way   to   make   silk 
i  shirts. 

But   it  comes  as  no  surprise  that 
i  vhat  was  once  the  busiest   port   on 
r  he  Pacific  Coast,  famous  for  build- 
-  ng  ships  and  handling  the  heavy 
cargoes  of  a  distant   war,  now  draws 
ts  principal  income  from  the  virtual 
i\  eality  made  for  the  tourist   t  rade 
md  the  airy  illusions  that  account 
or  the  success  ol  the  C  iap.  lake  the 
ortune-bearing  gravel  found  at  Sitt- 
er's Mill,  the  microchips  mined 
rom  an  even  more  miraculous  sand 
nake  possible  another  set  of  magic 
quations;  once  again  the  front  ier 
.scapes  into  the  lightness  of  air,  the 
■vay  into  the  future  a  protection  in 
■pace  and  time  "just  a  little  beyond 
no  place."  ■ 
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READINGS 


ITERATIONS 

OF  IMMORTALITY 


From  The  Advent  of  the  Algorithm,  hy  David 
Berlinski,  to  be  published  m  March  hy  Harcoun 
Brace.  Berlinski  is  the  author,  most  recently,  of  A 
Tour  of  the  (.  !alc  Liln.s. 
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he  calculus  and  the  rich  k>d\  ol  mathe- 
matical analysis  to  which  it  gave  rise  made 
modern  science  possihle,  hut  it  was  the  algo- 
rithm that  made  possihle  the  modern  world. 
They  are  utterly  different,  these  ideas.  The  cal- 
culus serves  the  imperial  vision  of  mathemati- 
cal physics.  Ii  is  ,1  vision  in  which  the  real  ele- 
ments ol  the  world  are  revealed  to  he  its 
elementary  constituents:  particles,  forces, 
fields,  or  even  a  strange  fused  comhination  of 
space  and  time.  Written  in  the  language  of 
mathematics,  a  single  set  of  fearfulh  com- 
pressed laws  describes  their  secret  nature.  The 
universe  that  emerges  from  this  description  is 
alien,  indifferent  to  human  desires. 

The  great  era  of  mathematical  physics  is 
now  over;  the  500-year  effort  to  represent  the 
material  world  in  in, itheni.itic.il  terms  has  ex- 
hausted itself.  The  understanding  that  u  was 
to  provide  is  infinitely  closer  than  n  was  when 
Isaac  Newton  wrote  in  the  late  seventeenth 
century,  hut  it  is  still  infinitely  far  away.  One 
man  ages  as  another  is  horn,  and  if  time  drives 
one  idea  from  the  field,  it  does  so  by  welcom- 


ing another.  The  algorithm  has  come  to  occu- 
py a  centra]  place  in  our  imagination.  Ii  is  the 
second  great  scientific  idea  of  the  West.  There 
is  no  third. 

An  algorithm  is  an  effective  procedure — a 
recipe,  ,i  computer  program — a  way  of  getting 
something  done  in  a  finite  number  of  discrete 
steps.  Classical  mathematics  contains  algorithms 
|oi  virtually  every  elemental,  operation.  Over 
the  course  of  centuries,  the  complex  (and  conn 
terintuitive)  operations  of  addition,  multiplica- 
tion, subtraction,  and  division  have  been  subor- 
dinated to  fixed  routines.  Arithmetic  algorithms 
now  exist  in  mechanical  i«  >rm;  what  w. is  once  an 
intellectual  an  itice  has  hci  >  >me  an 
•"■"^        instrumental  artifact. 


1 


he  world  the  algorithm  in. ikes  possible  is 
retrograde  in  its  nature  to  the  world  oj  mathe- 
matical physics,  lis  fundamental  theoretical 
objects  are  symbols,  and  not  unions,  gluons, 
quarks,  or  space  and  tune  fused  into  a  pliant 
knot.  Algorithms  are  human  artifacts.  I  he\  be- 
long to  the  world  of  iih  moi\  and  meaning,  de- 
sin  and  design.  The  idea  of  an  algorithm  is  as 
old  is  the  dry  humped  lulls,  but  n  is  also  cun- 
disguising  itsell  in  a  thousand  protean 
forms.  1 1  was  onh  m  this  cent ur\  that  the  con- 
cept of  in  algorithm  was  coaxed  complet eh  in- 
to consciousness.  The  work  w  is  undertaken 
more  than  sixty  veils  ago  h\  a  quartet  oj  I  ail 
haul  m. H  heinai  ical  logicians:  Km  i  Oodel, 
i:o  (  lunch,  kmii  Pi  ist,  and  A.  M.  1  uring, 
.  losi  eyes  seem  to  roam  anxiously  over 
the  so  olid  halt  i  >l  the  (went  leth  ceni  ui 

If  ii   is  beauty  that  governs  the  mathemati- 


:    I'iNi 


cian's  soul,  it  is  truth  and  certainty  that  remind 
Kim  of  his  duty.  At  the  cud  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  mathematicians  anxious  about  the 
foundations  ot  their  subject  asked  themselves 
why  mathematics  was  true  and  whether  it  was 
certain,  and  to  their  alarm  discovered  th.u  they 
could  not  say  and  did  not  know.  Caught  be- 
tween mathematical  crises  and  their  various 
correctives,  logicians  were  forced  to  organize  a 
new  world  to  rival  the  abstract,  cunning,  and 
continuous  world  of  the  physical  sciences,  their 
wmk  transforming  the  familiar  and  intuitive 
but  hopelessly  unclear  concept  of  the  algo- 
rithm into  one  both  formal  and  precise. 

I  nlike  Andrew  Wiles,  who  spent  years 
searching  fot  .1  proof  of  Fermat's  last  theorem, 
the  logicians  did  not  set  out  to  find  the  concept 
that  they  found.  They  were  simply  sensitive 
enough  to  see  what  they  spotted.  We  still  do 
not  know  why  mathematics  is  true  and 
whether  it  is  certain.  Bur  we  know  what  we  <\^ 
not  know  in  an  immeasurably  richer  way  than 
we  did.  And  learning  this  has  been  a  rem, lik- 
able achievement,  among  the  greatest 
and  least  known  ot  the  modern  era. 


I) 


awn  kisses  the  continents  one  after  the 
other,  and  as  u  does  a  scries  of  coded  commu- 
nications hustles  itself  along  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  relayed  from  point  to  point  by  fiber-op- 
tic cables,  or  bouncing  in  .1  triangle  from  the 
earth  to  synchronous  satellites,  serene  in  the 
cloudless  sky,  and  back  to  earth  again,  the 
great  global  network  of  computers  moving 
chunks  of  data  at  the  speed  of  light:  stock-mar- 
ket indices,  currency  prices,  gold  and  silver  fu- 
tures, news  df  cotton  crops,  rumors  of  war, 
Strange  talcs  o|  sexual  scandal,  images  of  men 
in  starched  white  shirts  stabbing  at  keyboards 
with  stubby  fingers  or  looking  upward  at  lumi- 
nescent monitors,  beads  of  perspiration  on 
their  tensed  lips  E-mail  flashes  from  server  to 
server,  the  circle  of  affection  or  adultery  clos- 
ing in  an  electronic  braid;  there  is  good  news 
in  Lisbon  and  bad  news  in  Saigon.  There  is 
data  everywhere  and  information  on  every 
conceivable  topic:  the  way  raisins  are  made  in 
th<  Sudan,  the  history  of  the  late  Sung  dy- 
telephone  numbers  of  dominatrices  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  pictures  too.  A  man  may  be 
whipped,  scourged,  and  scoured  without  ever 
leaving  1  yberspace;  he  may  satisfy  his  curiosity 
01  his  appetites,  read  widely  111  French  litera- 
ture, decline  verbs  in  Sanskrit,  01  -can  an  in- 
terline,ti  translation  of  the  Iliad,  discovering 
the  Greed  for  "greave"  or  "grieve";  he  may 
search  out  remedies  for  obscure  diseases,  make 
contact  with  covens  in  South  Carolina,  or  ex- 
change messages  with  people  in  chat  groups 
at  Print  ess  1  )iana  was  murderei  1 


on  instructions  tendered  by  the  House  of 
Windsor,  the  dark  demented  devious  old 
Queen  herself  sending  the  order  that  sealed 
her  fate. 

All  of  this  is  very  interesting  and  very  new — 
indeed,  interesting  because  new — but  however 
much  we  may  feel  that  our  senses  are  brimming 
with  the  debris  of  data,  the  causal  nexus  thai 
has  made  the  modern  world  extends  in  a  sim- 
ple line  from  the  idea  of  an  algorithm,  as  logi- 
cians conceived  it  in  the  1930s,  directly  to  the 
ever  present  always  moving  now;  and  not  since 
the  framers  of  the  American  Constitution  took 
seriously  the  idea  that  all  men  are  created 
equal  has  an  idea  so  transformed  the  material 
conditions  of  life,  the  expectations  of  the  race. 
It  is  the  algorithm  that  rules  the  world  itself, 
insinuating  itself  into  every  device  and  every 
discussion  or  diagnosis,  offering  advice  and 
making  decisions,  maintaining  its  presence  in 
every  transaction,  carrying  out  dizzying  compu- 
tations, arming  and  then  aiming  cruise  missiles, 
bringing  the  dinosaurs  back  to  life  on  him,  and, 
like  blind  Tiresias,  foretelling  the  extinction  of 
the  universe  either  in  a  cosmic  crunch  or  in 
one  of  those  flaccid  affairs  in  which 
F~m^\     after  a  long  time  things  just  peter  out. 


T 


he  algorithm  has  made  the  fantastic  and 
artificial  world  that  many  of  us  now  inhabit.  It 
also  seems  to  have  made  much  of  the  natural 
world,  at  least  that  part  of  it  that  is  alive.  The 
fundamental  act  of  biological  creation,  the 
most  meaningful  of  moist  mysteries  among  the 
great  manifold  of  moist  mysteries,  is  the  con- 
struction of  an  organism  from  a  single  cell. 
Look  ai  it  backward  so  that  things  appear  in  re- 
verse (I  am  giving  you  my  own  perspective): 
Viagra  discarded,  hair  returned,  skin  tightened, 
that  unfortunate  marriage  zipping  backward, 
teeth  uncapped,  memories  of  a  radiant  young 
woman  running  through  a  held  of  lilacs,  a  bicy- 
cle with  tat  tires,  skinned  knees,  Kool-aid  and 
New  Hampshire  afternoons.  Rut  where  memo- 
ry fades  m  a  glimpse  ot  the  noonday  sun  seen 
tr<  mi  ,1  crib  in  wintei ,  the  bi<  il<  igical  drama  only 
begins,  foi  the  rosy  tat  and  cooing  creature  loi- 
tering at  the  beginning  ot  the  journey,  whose 
existence  I'm  now  inferring,  the  one  improba- 
bly responding  to  kilchy  kitchy  coo,  has  come 
into  the  world  as  the  result  ot  a  spectacular 
nine-month  adventure,  one  beginning  with  a 
I  01  no  larger  than  .1  pinhead  and  passing  by 
means  of  repeated  but  controlled  cellular  divi- 
sions into  an  organism  ot  ramified  and  intri- 
cately coordinated  structures,  these  held  to- 
gether in  sysicms,  tlie  systems  in  turn  animated 
and  controlled  by  a  rich  biochemical  apparatus, 
the  process  ot  biological  creation  like  no  other 
seen  anywhere  in  the  universe,  strange  but  dis- 
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"Three  Pairs,"  a  photograph  by  London  artist  Boyd  Webb    I  lis  wink  was  on  display  in  lime  at  the  t  Joretr-Breu'stC)  liu/lm  in 
Auckland,  Nciv  Zealand. 


armingly  familiar,  for  when  the  details  are 
stripped  away,  the  revealed  miracle  seems  con- 
nate in  miracles  of  a  more  familiar  kind,  .is 
when  something  is  re. id  and  under- 


ri^ 


r 


sti  iod. 


he  schedule  by  which  this  spectacular 
nine-month  construction  is  orchestrated  lies 
resident  in  DNA — and  "schedule"  is  die  appro- 
priate word,  tor  while  the  outcome  of  the  dra- 
ma is  .1  surprise,  the  offspring  proving  to  resem- 
ble his  maternal  uncle  and  his  great-aunt  (red 
hair,  prominent  ears),  the  process  itself  pro 
ceeds  inexorably  from  one  state  to  the  next, 
and  processes  of  this  sort,  which  are  combina- 
torial (cells  divide),  finite  (it  comes  to  an  end 
in  the  noble  and  lovely  creature  answering  to 
my  name),  and  discrete  (cells  are  cells),  would 
seem  to  be  essentially  algorithmic  in  nature, 
the  algorithm  now  making  and  marking  its  ad- 
vent within  the  very  bowels  of  lite  itself. 

HNA  is  ,i  double  helix — this  everyone  now 
knows,  the  image  as  familiar  as  Marilyn  Mon- 


roe— two  separate  strands  linked  to  one  anoth- 
er by  a  succession  of  steps,  so  that  the  mh  >lei  ule 
itself  looks  hke  an  ordinary  ladder  seen  undei 
water,  the  strands  themselves  curved  and  wa\ 
ing.  Infonnat  ion  is  stored  on  each  strand  by 
means  of  tour  bases — A,  T,  C  i,  and  (  ',  these  are 
by  nature  chemicals,  but  they  function  as  sym- 
bols, the  instruments  b\  which  a  genetic  mes- 
sage is  0  mveyed. 

A  library  is  in  place,  one  that  stores  informa- 
tion, and  tar  away,  where  the  organism  itself 
carries  on,  one  sees  the  purposes  to  which  the 
information  is  put,  an  inaccessible  algorithm 
ostensibly  orchestrating  the  entire  attair. 
Meaning  is  inscribed  in  molecules,  and  so  there 
is  something  that  reads  and  something  thai  is 
read;  but  they  arc,  those1  strings,  richer  by  lai 
than  the  richest  ot  novels,  tor  while  ["olstoy's 
Amid  Karcnina  can  only  suggest  the  woman, 
Ik  i  blaci  1 1  hi  swept  into  a  chignon,  the  same 
message  carrying  the  same  meaning,  when  lead 
hv  the-  right  biochemical  agencies,  can  bring 
the  woman  to  vibrant   and  complaining  life, 


>sii  H  his 


ACCOUTREMENTS 
OF  EMPIRE 


/•mni  "Where  I  hey  Were,"  Iry  Robert  S  Nurris, 
Willium  M  Ar/<m,  caul  Willunn  Burr,  in  i/ic  No 
wmbcr/Dcccvtbci  issue  o\    I  he  Bulletin  ol  tin- 

All  ill  IK     S,  it'll  lists.   /')((!(  III!;  nil  <l  )('i  i'(|(/\  (/(•(  /(ISM 

jieii  Defense  Department  rejxnl,  ihe  authors  ream 
s(7i<(  (c'cl  <(  list  <>l  i  Minioics  din/  territories  in  whit  h  the 
I  mud  Suites  stored  nuelein  weapons  between  lul\ 
.!'\  i  i/i.l  \<'l>wml>n  lL)77  During  this  period,  the 
height  oj  the  (  'n/J  Win,  t/ic  I  'ruled  Suites  deployed 
nunc  thcin  /  ,000  nuelecn  weajnms  m  NA  /  <  '  i  moi 
m  l/ii   /'./(  i/n   region,  and  some  CXM  u( 

sc'tt     <  '/   l/li'   Imallons   /(sled  below,    lllpiin,   C  mm 

/din/,  and   I aiwan  all  had  policies  prohibiting  the 
jrrcsciu  e  <>\  nm  leui  weapons  on  then  territory. 


Belgium:  I'm, n,|i  (  1965      ) 

i   .in. ill. i    Ami.iik  i, ill   missile,  (  u  nir,  hilcoti, 
I  K|.il,  bomb  (  1950    1970) 

I '  i .  ii  ii  «.  ■ :    Nihiiiih  It  ,ii    bomb   [atomic    bomb  Willi 
n  ini  ivahlc  nm  Ii  mi  tore |  ( I 95K    I  960) 

(  Hen.      I  I, Hi,  si    |,,|in,  Nil  i     I  leu  ules  (  I960      ) 

(  mi  ul. mil:  Bomb,  Nike  I  leu  ulc-s  (  I95K    1965) 
(  ni.iiii:  Bomb,  I  >epth  hoinh,  lit -imiIiis,  Nike  I  lei 

i   lllr-,     I   [l  itpollll  ,    I    III  If     (iillll,     I  Ii  illesl     |i  ilili, 

I  >..\\  (   in,  1,11  (  1950    1969) 
ll;ily:    I'm  nnl\  (    i  n  |  n  H, il,   I  Ii  uii  si    |i  Til,   |u|iiii  i , 

Niki   I  Ii  n  uli     (  1957     ) 
I  i|   in    Niininu  I, mi  I  i.iiT  (  1955    1965) 
Mm  I, .n  I  -I.im.I      I  Im i  (  1964    1971 ) 

M,  »l'M  i  n      I'm  Hub,    I  >epl  Ii    hi  niih,    N<  ililHH  leal 

I I-  (  1955    196  ») 

ethcrland     B h,  I  loiicst  l.ihii  (  I960     ) 

(  )|-  llinwn:    M.il.iil.  H  ,    Mi  mi     l    |,  ilni,    Nike    I  l,i 
i  1 1  Irs,    (    i  1 1  |  ,  'I    il ,    I  1 1  .1  |  m  Hill  ,    hit  1 1  i      i   ,    M.i  i  i   , 

hi  It.  on,      I   n  i  I,       h  ilni,      Davy     (    i ,  h  Ul  I 
i  19  ,4    197  'I 
Philippine1-     I  lotpoml ,  Palcon,    I  errier,    I  . 1 1 <  is 

( 1957    I1'-  i  I 

Puerto  Kit  ii    I', h,  I  teplli  hoinh  (  19  16    I   »,   i) 

K, 'pi  i hi  it   of  Kore;i:  I  lonesl   |<  >hn,  I  ,n  n  isse,  Nike 

I  I '  i '  1 1  It •  s ,      I  i m  \  -,      <    rocket!,      S e r g e ; i n I 

,  I   i         |  a.    i 
■spall)  I '.  i  1 1  n  I ' ,        I  ) ,  •  | '  I  1 1        h  i  1 1  n  h  ,        I  m  I ,  i  1 1 1 

(195       |97i 
l.uwan:  M.iiM.li'i,  Boinh(  195S    1974) 
I  'lilted   Kmm.li  mi:    Bomb,    I  Inn  ,   I  'eptli   hoinh 

(1954     I 
A  i    i  i  i«  i  in.iir,     Bomb,  Matador,  I  li  mest   P  'Im, 

1     ■  1 1  ■  i '  i  m  I ,   N  i  k  i    I  1 1  ■  1 1  1 1 1 1  ■  s ,   Mi,.      I  ,n  i  ■ 

I    iK  <iii,    I  '  '  I'M.    Bullpup,    Sei  ",'Miit , 

Pi  i   Inn  i,  A  nil,   ,'     I  .in'  e  (1955      ) 


reading  now  restored  to  its  rightful  place  as  a 
supreme  act  ol  t  real  ion. 

I  In'  im  i  h. ii  ii  in  i  mi|  It  ,  Im  nl,  t  i  impelling, 
1 1  mi  Hiliii.n  \  In  transcription,  the  molecule 
faces  outward  to  control  the  proteins.  In  repli 
t  mi  ii  hi,  ii  is  the  intern  il  strut  ture  of  1  >NA  that 
conveys  secrets,  not  from  one  molecule  to  an- 
i  ii  In  i  hui  In  mi  iht'  p.isi  into  iht-  1 1 il  ure.  Ai 
si  niic  pi  nm  in  the  life  of  a  cell,  d<  luble-stranded 
UNA  is  t  leaved,  so  that  instead  of  a  single  lad- 
der, two  separate  strands  may  be  found  waving 
gently,  like  seaweed,  the  bond  between  base 
pairs  broken.  As  in  the  ancient  stories  in  whit  h 
human  beings  originally  were  hermaphroditic, 
each  strand  finds  iisell  longingly  incomplete, 
its  bases  unsatisfied  because  unbound.  In  time, 
1  i  attract  t  hemic  al  antagt  mists  In  mi  i  he 
.iiiihitni  broil)  in  which  ihey  are  floating,  so 
that  il  a  single  strand  of  UNA  contains  first  A 
and  then  (  ,  chemical  activity  (and  chemical 
activity  alone)  prompts  a  vagrant  I  to  ungrate 
in  A,  and  tin  ii  i  1, 1 1  c  i,  which  moves  to  C,  so 
i li.it  ultimately  the  single  strand  acquires  its 
lull  t  i  uiiplrinriii.ii  y  base  pairs.  Where  there 
was  only  one  strand  of  UNA,  there  are  now 
two.  Naked  but  alive,  the  molecule  carries  on 

the  work  of  humping  and  slithering 

its  way  into  the  Inline. 


A 


general  biological  properly,  intelligence 
is  exhibited  in  varying  degrees  by  everything 
that  lives,  ,uitl  n  is  intelligence  that  immerses 
living  i  reat tires  in  nine,  all,  iwing  the  cal  and  the 

'"h'  '.it  h   nllke   I,  i  peep   mli  i  ill,    Inline  Mini   le 

niemhei  the  past.  I  In  lowly  Paramecium  is  in- 
telligent, learning  gradually  to  respond  to  elec 
trical  shot  ks,  this  quite  without  a  brain  let  alone 
m  nervous  system.  But  like  so  many  other  psy- 
tlnilinnt.il  pn  ipei  i  ies,  intelligence  remains  elu- 
sive without  .in  ohjet  live  correlative,  some  pub 
Ii,  s,i  of  circumstances  to  u  hit  h  one  can  point 
with  the  intention  ol  saying,  I  here,  that  is  what 
i in  elligei  ice  is  oi  what  intelligence  is  like. 

rhe  shun  soil  between  mental  and  mathe 
inatical  concepts  is  not  usually  thought  efflores- 
cent, but  in  the  idea  ol  an  algorithm  modern 
mathematics  does  offer  an  obliging  witness  to  the 
\,i\  idea  of  intelligence,  hike  almost  everything 
in  mathematics,  algorithms  arise  from  an  old 
wrinkled  c  lass  of  Ihiiii.hi  artifac  is,  things  so  famil- 
ial in  collective  menu n\  as  to  pass  unnoticed.  By 
now,  the  i tie. is  elaborated  by  Oodel,  Church, 

hiring,  and  Post  have  passed  entirely  into  the 
hotly  of  mathematics,  where  themes  and  dreams 
and  definitions  are  all  immured,  but  the  essential 
idea  ul  an  algorithm  blazes  forth  from  ,ni\  digital 
computer,  the  unfolding  ol  genius  having  passed 
inexorably  from  (  iodcl's  nit  i  impleteness  the<  irem 
in  Space  Invaders  VII  rattling  on  an  arcade 

\tari,  m  progression  suggesting  something  both 


)(   ) 


From  Topographical  Projections,  d  scried  <>/ 
Wtis/im^fon,  I >  c  ' 


()/l(lt(l»ri(|>/l\    F\    //III    StUl/lf  <l)l        r/k'    |>/ln(n    U  Lis    (1)1    i/ls/>/tl\    f.W    s|')l,l"    ,1!    l/li      \'m)l   (t'J     l   Ul/lcTX    !)! 


melancholy  and  cxuhcrani  ahoui  our  c  ultuiv. 

The  computer  is  a  machine,  and  so  helonys  to 
the  class  ol  things  in  nature  that  do  something; 
hut  the  computer  is  also  a  device  dividing  itself 
into  aspects,  symhols  set  into  software  to  the 
left,  the  hardware  needed  to  read,  store,  and  ma- 
nipulate the  software  to  the  riyht.  This  division 
of  lahor  is  unique  aniony  man-made  artifacts:  it 
su^Liests  the  mind  immersed  within  the  hrain, 
tin.'  soul  within  the  hody,  the  presence  anywhere 
ol  spun  m  matter.  An  algorithm  is  thus  .\\^  am- 
hidextrous  artifact,  residing  at  the  heart  ol  hoth 
art  i  lie  la  I  and  hut  nan  intelligence.  I  iomputer  \r 
enee  and  the  eomput.ition.il  theory  of  mind  ap- 
peal to  precisely  the  same  garden  of  hranchiny 
lorks  to  explain  what  computers  do  or  what  men 

can  eli i  or  what  in  the  i iJe  ol  timi 

they  have  done. 


M. 


Ice  ul. ir  htoloyy  has  revealed  thai 
whatever  else  it  may  he,  a  living  ere. nine  is  also 
.1  comhinatorial  system,  its  organization  eon 


trolled  h\  a  strange,  hidden,  and  ohscurc  lexl, 
one  written  m  a  hioLlieiniL.il  code.  It  is  an  al- 
gorithm thai  lies  at  the  hiiiiuiuii'j  he, ill  ol  life, 
fcrryiny  information  from  one  set  ol  symhols 
(the  nuclek  acids)  to  anothei  (the  proteins). 

The  complexity  ol   human  art  ifai  is,  the 
things  thai   huin.in  heinys  make,  finds  its  ex- 
planation  in  human  intelligence     1  he  intelli- 
gence responsihle  for  the  construction  ol  umi 
ple\  artifacts-     watches,  computers,   inihtan 
campaigns,  federal  hudycts,  ihis  vc-r\   ess,i\ 
finds  it-  explanation  in  hioloy\.  "f  el   howcvei 
ni\  njoiai  iny  it    is  to  see   the  alyoril  hinic    pal 
tern  appear  and   reappear,  c-spe<  i,ill\    ,ni   the 
molecular  hioloyical   lv  \  el,   i1    i-   imp'  n  lain    lo 
reinemher,  it  onl\  hecause  il  t-    •<>  of  ten  toryo! 
ten,   that    in   ver\    I  a  rye   me  i  si  ire  we  ha\  e  no 
idea  how    i  he  pal  lorn   is  amplified    \  el   the  ex 
pl.in.it  n  >n  ol  complexity   dial   '  i  >l>  ■■•-   affi  a  J-  is 
largely  ccrcmoni  il  can  ol  mole 

e  ular  hioloyv ,    i  l;i         in     iei\   i        ueih         e\a 
dene  e,  as  those-   >\ ;  ■ '  ■  >h<    loi  m     hi  ti"j    in  oi 
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OWME  SWEET  OWME 


From  "Rezedents  Rights  &  Rispansabilities,"  a 
pamphlet  issued  last  spring  to  t  'aribbean  tenants  h\ 
the  VS.  Department  o\  r  lousing  and  I  rl\in  De- 
velopment lll'P  withdrew  the  pamphlet  m  Sep- 
tembei  a)  lei  receiving  cnmpLtints. 


Y 


uh  as  .1  rezedent,  ave  Ji  rights  ahn  di 
rispansabilities  to  elp  mek  yuli  I  II  I  >  assisted 
owziny  ;ih  hehta  nwmc  fi  yuli  ahn  yuh  fambily. 
Dis  brochure  briefly  liss  some  ahl  yuh  minis  im- 
powtani  rights  ahn  rispansabilities  li  elp  yuh  get 
Ji  muos  owl  ah  yuh  owme. 

YUH  RIGHTS: 

•  Di  riyht  ti  yet  reasonable  notice,  in  writing  h 
ehni  non-imeryency  inspeckshan  am  ehni  ah- 
dah  entry  inna  yuh  apawtment. 

•  Hi  riyht  li  puoss  materials  in  cammon  areas  fi 
infawm  ahdah  re:edents  bom  Jem  rights  ahn 
also  aboul  apportunities  ahl  ow  dem  caan  in- 
valve  demsell  in  deir  pn  ijeks. 

•  Mi  rights  ti  recognition  by  prahpaty  ownas 
ahn  maniyahs  as  sih.kK  dal  ave  .1  sell  in  reze- 
denshal  community  affairs. 

•  I  )i  riyht  ti  eyual  ,ilin  fair  treatment  widowt  re- 
yard  in  colour,  religion,  yendah,  disability,  fa- 
milial status,  national  origin,  aur  aye. 

YUH  RISPANSABILITIES: 

•  Pay  in  de  carrek  amount  ,1  rent  pan  ;i  timely 
basis  everi  iniilint. 

•  (  niulukiin  yuhsell  in  .1  mannah  dat  wuhduhn 
disturb  \11I1  neiyhhahs. 

•  Nat  enyayin  in  1  riminal  aku\it\  inna  di  unit, 
c<  >i  1 1  nil  mi  areas,  aur  yrouns.  Fi  kyp  yuh  unit  clean 
aim  1 1.1 1  In  i.iia  n  Ji  yr<  urns  aur  common  areas. 

•  1  1  comph  wid  local  kwodes  dal  affek  de  ehlt 
.1111  satet y  .ilit  di  rezedem e. 

As  ah  p.iut  ahhts  dedication  ti  maintain  di  bes 
pawsible  livtny  enviornmetil  ti  all  rezedents, 
yuh  HUD  field  atttce  encouraye  ahn  siippowts: 

•  Promt  constderashan  .1I111  resalushan  .ilit  reze- 
deni  complaints  by  ownas  ahn  maniyahs 

•  Rezedent  auyanizashan  ahn  pawticipashan  in 
dectshans  reyawdiny  di  apawtment  buildiny  dat 
ahtek  ^  1 1  well  beiny  .1I1I  yuh  1  iwme. 

It  yuh  helive  dat  yuh  ave  suttalul  from  discrimi- 
ii.in1i.hi  .1111   wluiJ  like  more  infahmashan,  call 
1   SCO  669  l»777  aur  cawl  yuh  lowkal  HUD  . 1 1 
fice  .1I1 1  Fair  Owziny  ahn  Equal  Appat unity. 


yanism  into  existence,  control  its  morphology 
and  development,  and  slip  a  copy  of  them- 
selves into  the  future. 

The  transaction  hides  a  process  never  seen 
among  purely  physical  objects,  one  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  world  where  computers 
hum  and  human  beings  attend  to  one  another. 
In  that  world  intelligence  is  always  relative  to 
intelligence  itself,  systems  of  symbols  gaining 
their  point  from  having  their  point  gained. 
This  is  not  a  paradox.  It  is  simply  the  way 
thinys  are.  Two  hundred  years  ago  the  French 
biologist  Charles  Bonnet  asked  for  an  account 
of  the  "mechanics  which  will  preside  over  the 
formation  of  a  brain,  a  heart,  a  lung,  and  so 
many  other  organs."  No  account  in  terms  of 
mechanics  is  yet  available.  Information  passes 
from  the  genome  to  the  oryanism.  Somethiny 
is  given  and  something  read;  something  or- 
dered and  somethiny  done.  But  just  who  is  do- 
ing the  reading  and  who  is  executing  the  or- 
ders, this  remains  unclear. 


[Brainstorm] 

HIT  CTRL-I 

FOR  INSPIRATION 


From  "Pints  Unlimited,"  a  software  product  created 
try  writers  Tom  Sawyer  and  Arthur  David  Wein- 
garten.  The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  suggested 
plot  conflicts  generated  by  the  piogram  that  involve  a 
protagonist,  lack,  and  a  stranger,  Dave. 

In  desperate  danger,  Jack  asks  a  stranyer,  Dave, 
tor  help. 

[acl  appeals  tor  help  to  selfish,  powerful  Dave, 
who  refuses  to  endanyer  a  major  project  in  or- 
der ti  1  save  |ac k's  lite. 

[ack  has  invited  a  number  of  tans  to  meet 
Dave,  a  celebrity.  The  fans  arrive,  but  Dave 

doesn't. 

I  Vdinary  )ack  is  mistaken  tor  a  celebrity,  Dave. 

lack  befriends  a  needy  stranyer,  Dave. 

Jack  befriends  a  needy  stranger,  Dave,  who 
nuns  out  to  he  a  criminal. 

1  lave  leaves  Jack  to  die. 

I.nk  asks  a  stranyer,  Due,  to  remove  handcuffs 
from  his  u  lists 

Involved  in  a  dangerous  search  for  Dave,  Jack 
tmds  himself  cut  off  from  the  outside  world. 


ck  is  taken  prisoner  by  an  alien  culture  and 
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IF     YOUR 


PASmON     IS 


CO  F  F  E  E, 


OUR     P  L  E 


B  E     G  E VAL 


IMPORT^  EXCLUSIVEMENT  PAR  GEVAUA  KAFFE 


Receive  a  truly  remarkable 
welcome  gift,  from  Gevalia  Kaffe. 

It  seems  only  fitting  that  a  coffee  as  indulgent  as  Gevalia  Kaffe  comes 
'ith  an  equally  indulgent  welcome  gift.  Along  with  your  Trial  Shipment, 
xj'II  receive  our  exclusive  coffeemaker  —  Free,  with  no  further  obligation 
etail  value  $44  95} 

Rich,  delicious,  Gevalia  Kaffe  is  a  coffee  unlike  any  other  A  tradition 
iat  began  in  1853,  Gevalia  Kaffe  is  masterfully  roasted  and  blended  in 
urope  We  then  vacuum  seal  each  package  to  help  preserve  freshness 
nd  ship  them  direct  to  your  door 


ERE'S  WHAT  YOU  CAN  LOOK  FORWARD  TO 

*EE  Gin  AND  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  You 
lust  find  Gevalia  Kaffe  entirely  pleasing  or 
ou  may  cancel  your  membership  and  keep 
ie  free  coffeemaker  and  mugs  as  our  gift 

you  are  pleased  with  Gevalia  Koffe,  do 
othmg  and  a  standard  shipment  of  four 
/2-lb.  packages  (2  lbs  total)  of  the  rype(s) 
ou  originally  selected  will  be  shipped  to  you 
pproximately  one  month  later  You  will  then 

ceive  the  same  shipment  once  every  6  weeks 
nless  we  receive  other  instructions  from  you 
)nce  eligible,  eoch  year  you  will  also  receive 

special  holiday  shipment  of  Gevalia  Kaffe 
ou  will  be  notified  in  advance  with  details  of 
us  shipment  and  its  seasonal  price,  you  may 
hange  the  frequency,  quantities  or  types  of 
our  shtpmenls  or  cancel  anytime  by  calling 
>llfreel-800-GEVAUA 
ONVENIENT  BlLUNG  You  will  be  billed  only 
'5.55  per  l/2*lb  package  of  Gevalia  Kaffe 
egular  ($6  25  per  package  for  Decaffeinated) 
v  shipping  and  handling  charge  will  be  added 


You  may  pay  upon  receipt  of  eoch  shipmen* 
or,  for  those  using  credit  cords  subsequent 
shipments  will  be  conveniently  billed  to  your 
card    Coffee  prices  ore  subject  to  change 

NO  MINIMUM  NO  COMMITMENT  There  is  no 
minimum  purchase   You  may  cancel  your 
membership  and  stop  you'  shipments  at  any 
time  simply  by  notifying  us  by  mail  oi  phone 
And  if  you  must  return  a  shipment,  you  may 
do  so  at  our  expense   Gevalia  Kaffe    ■ 
the  right  to  substitute  a  gift  of  equal  or  greater 
value  when  limited  supplies  are  e«ceecied 
Please  be  assured  thai  your  satisfaction  is 
guaranteed  or  you  may  return  the  item  for  a 
complete  refund    Offer  is  sublet  to  change 
and  is  open  to  residents  of  the  U  S    the  U  S 
Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  .s  only 
valid  for  new  members  of  the  Gevalia  Kaffe 
program   Limit  one  Gevalia  Kaffe  or  European 
Coffeehouse  Collection    membership  per 
household  Coffeemaker  offer  expires  12/31/00 
GEVAUA  is  a  registered  trademark 
(Ii2000  GevaLa  Kaffe 


CHOOSE  A  FREE 

10-CUP  COFFEEMAKER 

JUST  FOR  TRYING 

OUR  COFFEE 

pond  by  3/15/00,  and 
you'll  also  receive  two 
FREE  matching  mugs 


und  of 

■■.::'■      : 
'■■'■■■ 

f  the 

■  . 
/eel  :    :  ■ 

■     ' 

■hipment , 

■ 


1  lame 

Address 

i          ) 

.tote 

Zip 

PI,.- 

Check  one: 


Check  one: 


I    : 


h.;  hln  inal  Ri  ,cr  I    Regit1' 

[raditioi   • 

!  i    Fradilioni  il  R< 

;     ,:  i[i     !'  ' 

Bean(l) 


Whol. 
Coffeemaker  and  mug  color: 

Wh,lo  (VVH-MW) 

Bla  I   (I 
Charge  my: 


ulai 


| 


' 


COD!     11241; 

!      I  Gevalia  Kaffe  I  -  $11 1 

Complete  ond  ".aii  to:  '  .EVALIA  KAFrE 
PO    ','■■■        I.  .  M.  in.  ■.    Iowa  5033<      I 


AVAILABLE  IN  THE  U.S.  ONLY  BY  EXPRESS  HOME  DELIVERY  T-800GEVALIA 
(l-800-4$8-2.$#2).  You  can  also  order  at  www.gevalia.com 
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/mdkiml;  appears  m  The  I  rickster  Shift,  pnhltsl\ed  r>\  the  (  'niivrsifv  oj  Washington  Press 


l\.;u  \  uxu  elupton.  The 


discovers  thai  the  man  he  has  been  seeking, 
I  >a\  c,  is  als<  i.i  pi  im  inn 

I  k  I-  murders  a  stranger,  Dave,  in  .1  location 
that  has  an  odd-colored  soil,  unique  to  the 
area.  |.n.k  returns  home  with  traces  of  the  soil 
1  linymy  to  his  sh,  >es. 

lack  discovers  a  crime  Have  wants  to  hide. 

|ack,  aware  ''I  a  crime  Dave  wants  10  hide, 
threatens  to  ull  the  police  unless  Dave  dues 
what  J  at.  k  wants 

|at  i  befriends  Dave  hut  because  of  his  person- 
ality detects  ends  up  alienating  1  )ave 

|.k  k,  to  help  1  'ave,  pi  ises  as  1  )ave. 

lack,  flee  my  from  his  ex -wife's  mone\  de- 
nial kls,  pi  iscs  ,i-  ,1  famous  in  ivehst ,  Dave 

lack's  impersonation  of  a  famous  novelist, 
Dave,  hat.  Dues  when  the  novelist's  ex -wife  has 
him  served  tor  nonpayment  of  alimony. 

lack,  attempt miMo  discovei  it  1  storx,  he  has  in 
mind  will  appeal  to  his  readers,  tests  11  tin  total 
si  1  nvjei  s,  1  >a\  e,  Kate,  and  Rick. 


1 1 )  i  c  t  i  o  n  a  r )  | 

USE  IT  IN  A 
SENTENCING 


/-rum  ,1  Spanish-English  dictionary,  designed  to  fa- 
cilitate conversations  rvriiven  street  cops  and  civil- 
ians, written  by  Dr  Roger  \\  Miller,  who  trains 
law-enforcement  personnel  in  Arizona.  Entries 
were  selected  based  on  "personal  knoteleage;  words 
students  had  heard  out  on  the  street;  Mexican 
netespa/vrs  and  magazines;  words  /rum  the  songs  oj 
musica  nortena  [Mexican  gangster  rap]  that  de- 
scribe encounters  with  the  police;  ride-alongs;  and 
lo^dl  Spanish-speaking  radio  and  IV  stations."  The 
dictionary  gives  sample  sentences  in  both  English 
and  Spanish;  English  examples  are  listed  below. 

AKluci      rapun    My  children  were  abducted  by 

hi  unktii iwn  person. 
.Abuse     abuso    You  ,ue  under  arrest  tor  sexual 

abuse. 
Aiil'ia,  to  'jet — enojarse  de.  1  yot  angry  with  nn 


',() 


mother-in-law,  and  tor  tlial  reason  1  lui  her 

with  .1  baseball  hal 
Because     ponpie    I  Jul  it  because  sin.'  was  yoiny 

out  with  another  man. 
Bedroom  —  rccamaro    There  are  weapons  hid 

den  in  the  bedroom. 
Body-    cucrpu.  Which  part  ot  the  body  did  he 

hit  with  the  tire  iron.' 
Bottle      botella.   How  main   bottles  of   beer  did 

you  drink.' 
But — pero.  I  want  to  drink  less,  but  I  can't. 
Carpel — alj umbra.  Where  do  these  bloodstains 

on  the  carpet  come  from.' 
Chain — caJctut.  The  holdup  man  was  wearing 

tour  yold  chains  on  his  neck. 
(  heei  up — animarsc.  Cheer  up,  you  will  proba- 
bly yet  probation. 
(  !ook — cucinar.  I  was  cooking  when  I  heard  the 

shots. 

l\> — haccr.  Po  me  the  favor  ot  shutting  up. 
Druy  addiet — drogadieto.   Are  you  a  druy  ad- 
dict.' 
Drunk—  pistu.  My  yreat-yrandfather  is  drunk 
Drunk,  to  yet — cmborracharsc.  I  yot  drunk,  and 

when  I  arrived  home  1  bear  up  my  old  lady. 
Fact — hechu.  The  tact  is  that  you  hit  your  Inn 

band  with  die  rock. 
Frying  pan — sartcn.  It's  true,  my  wile  hil  me  on 

I  he  head  with  a  larye  trying  pan. 
Get — eonseguir,  obtener.  It  is  important  lor  you 

to  yet  a  driver's  license  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  low   much.' — (l  'uantu!  How   much  does  the 

pin  'in  work  card  ei  >-t .' 
Insult — msti/tii) .   She  insulted  me,  and  lor  that 

reason  1  hit  her. 
lealous     u'Un    She  shot  him  because  she  was 

leak  ins. 
Mattress — colehon.  We  found  a  semiautomatic 

and  money  under  the  mattress  in  your  bed- 
room. 
Necessary — nceesano.  It  is  necessary  lor  you  to 

yet  plates  tor  your  pickup. 
Realize — dttr.se  cucnta  dc.  Did  you  realize  that 

we  found  twenty  pla-tie  hays  of  white  pow- 
der in  the  closet ' 
Rib — Costilla    That  drunk  hit  me  in  the  libs. 
Run  down,  run  oxer — atrupellar .   The  yany 

member's  cat  ran  me  over  five  minutes  ayo. 
Scissors — tijeras.  Mv  sister  attacked  me  with 

some  -^  i--i  ir.s. 
S^  tew  diner — dcsturnilladur .   My  hoy  friend 

tabbed  me  in  the  chest  with  a  screwdriver. 
Stab — apunalar.   Wow   main    times  did  your 

sweetheart  stab  you.' 
Stain — maneha.  Why  do  you  have  blood-tains 

on  your  hands  and  your  clothes' 
Television  set — tefei'i.sor.   My  brother-in-law 

stole  mv  televisit >n  set- 
Throw — cchar.   1  stopped  you  because  you 

threw  a  woman  out  ot  your  ear. 


1  le    ill '       imiiDTi!)      Mv    bo\li  lelui 

the   bed,   and    he    kit    liu     111 

I  hail  loin   hours, 
I  in-      //unlets.    I  he  yanyl  anyi  i 

1  lie-. 
I    nhul  Ion       dcsbnuhai       I  he   man    thai    I 

I  lie   hank    bad   in-  -lin  I    unbuttoned    to 

waist 
Whore     puta    Who  is  the  pimp  ol  tin-  w lion 


|  Interview  | 

THE  DIGITAL 
REVOLUTION  EATS 
ITS  OWN 


From  an  mteru'eu'  with  Douglas  Rushkojj  on  I  dye 
( ti  uu -.cdgc.org) .  a  Web  site  edited  by  John  Brock- 
man  Rushkofj's  most  recent  book  t\  Coercion, 
published  in  September  by  Rivcrhcad  Books. 


Ml  IN  f '. K s  K  'KM  AN:  Let  -  talk  about   I  he  so-called 
human  communications  revolution. 

I  u  it  n  ,|  \s  in  si  IK*  'I  I-:  I  prefer  to  think  ol  our 
moment  as  a  renaissance  rather  than  a  revo- 
lution. So  many  people  talk  .Tout  this  com- 
puter revolution  in  terms  ol  the  individual 
user  who  is  empowered  to  express  himself, 
break  down  obsolete  institutions,  or  topple 
the  corporate-industrial  monoliths.  I  used  to 
do  so  myself,  but  it's  an  unnecessanh  polar 
and  combative  vision.  And  once  it's  reduced 
to  the  idea  ol  empowering  individual-,  all 
those  individual-  start  lookiny  a  lot  more 
like  consumers  than  autonomous  hum. in  be 
inys  h  devolves  quickh  into  "one-to-one 
market  my." 

I  used  to  think  thai  tin-  accelerat  ion  ol 
human  action  was  a  yreal  tinny  I  thottyht 
we'd  simply  bypass  our  restricting  editorial 
voices,  yet  our  supercyos  out  ol  the  «',iv, 
and  behave  in  thai  purely  spontaneous, 
wonderful  fashion  thai  all  human  hcinys 
would  behave  in  it  thev  were  uncorruptcd 
by  social  ,\nd  institutional  bia-e-  Dnttl 
about  three  years  ayo  I  ihouyht  that  we 
should  | list  let  technoloyv  develop  at  it- 
own  pace  and  in  its  own  wav  I  wrote  three 
loud  book-  about  tin  promise  ol  new  media 
and  honestly  believed  I  was  wntiny  them 
for  what  I  conceived  ol  a-  the  "countercul 
lure"  or  at  least  tor  people  who  souyhl  to 
u-e  these  teehnoloyies  for  thouyhtful,  posi- 
tive i  uli  mil  evolution.  1  told  the  -toi  \  ot 
how  out  tiyhtlv  controlled  media  ,vas  yiv  my 


wav  to  .1  more  organn  ,  natural  mediaspace. 
Media  used  to  he  a  top-down  affair.  People 
like  William  Randolph  Hearst  or  Rupert 
Murdoch  could  make  decisions  from  the 
upper  floors  1  t  glass  skyscrapers,  and  their 


NOBODY  NEEDS 
THEWIZ 


From  "W'/i  Matter,"  by  Blackwolj  the 

nmasun  .  I  hike  oj  Sjiyre  I Jreen  mid  Rhyc,  in 
the  Summei  1999  issue  oj  Renaissance  Magazine, 
ti  quarterly  devoted  to  the  history  and  reeiuictment 
<<\  the  English  Renaissance  and  Middle  Ages. 


It 


.ecentlv,  I  received  some  dire  news  from  ;i 
fellow  Mafje,  Merdwin  the  Mediocre.  Having 
iusi  obtained  my  new  costume  and  regalia,  I  had 
intended  to  travel  to  .1  Renaissance  Faire  in  my 
native  shire,  if  only  to  show  myself  off  in  111  v  new 
threads  Alas,  the  Mediocre  One  explained,  the 
Lords  1  it  thai  I  aire  were  toying  with  the  idea  of 
doing  ,iw.i\  with  the  I  iourt  Wizard  altogether! 
Since  then,  I've  learned  that  several  lanes  across 
the  1.* 'unit v  have  expressed  similar  desires. 

One  ol  im  pi  11 11,11  \  duties  as  Dragonmastet  ol 
(  n  iii.l  High  1st, in — the  seven  senior  wizards  of 
1  lie  Masters  <  if  goi  id  Magic  —  is  to  defend  the  ex- 
istence ot  Magehood.  In  the  final  days  <>t  the 
twentieth  century  we  have  witnessed  an  un- 
I  ie.  1  knted  abandonment  ol  imagination;  we 
live  in  in  age  when  information  technology  is 
1  i]  1  Ik.  disj  In  ing  the  simple  powet  to  observe 
the  universe  from  ,1  child's  perspective.  To  me, 
the  Mages  ,11  Faire  art-  the  last  true  dispensers 
in, I  defender*  ol  wisdom,  and  abandoning  the 
presence  1  it  a  Mage  at  Faire  means  abandoning 
what's  pure  and  noble  in  .1  child's  heart. 

So  next  tune  you  visit  .1  Renaissance  Faire  in 
costume,  take  ,1  long  hard  look  .it  that  bo\  or 
girl  staring  up  at  you,  wondering  win  you  look 
so  wise  in, I  dignified,  ["hen  von  will  know  that 
you  have  succeeded  in  doing  \  ur  |ob.  As  I  see 
it.  the  Faire  mdusrn  must  team  up  with  those  of 
us  who  dabble  in  magK  to  makv  certain  that  we 
Mages  remain  part  of  the  Faire  rds  and 

Faire- wt  nkeis  can  settle  their  differences  reason  - 
iblv,    i  Mage's  continued  presence  al   I  lire  will 
help  sci  lire  a  lasting  future  t<  u  the  overall  indus 
try-  We  must  do  it  toi  the  sake  of  the  1  hildren. 


messages  would  trickle  down  to  the  rest  of 
us  through  the  one-way  media.  But  now, 
1I1, inks  to  computers  and  c  imcorders  and 
the  Internet  and  modems,  the  media  have 
keen  forced  to  incorporate  feedback  and  it- 
eration. 1  wrote  Media  Virus.1  to  announce 
thai  the  rime  had  come  when  we  could 
launch  .tin  idea  we  wanted,  that  the  power 
was  in  our  hands  again.  1  wrote  books  about 
how  young  people  understood  media  better 
than  adults  and  were  already  using  it  in 
new,  exciting  ways. 

At  the  tune,  1  saw  everyone  who  called  for 
us  to  put  on  the  brakes,  or  to  put  new  gover- 
nors on  the  development  of  culture,  as  the 
enemy  of  our  cultural  evolution.  Their  vigi- 
lance would  prevent  us  from  reaching  the 
next  level  of  complexity.  But  something 
kept  nagging  at  me.  1  couldn't  help  thinking 
that  when  you  eliminate  fear  and  simply  fol- 
low your  bliss,  you  don't  always  get  the  best 
results.  In  the  worst  case,  it  can  even  be  a 
recipe  tor  fascism.  Over  tin-  past  tew  years  we 
pist  let  the  Internet  go,  and  we've  got  an 
electronic  strip  mall  as  a  result.  We  thought 
government  was  the  encinv  and  kept  them 
out  ot  our  network.  Thai's  what  gave  market 
forces  tree  rein.  So  I  started  to  explore 
whether  there  is  a  wav  to  foster  growth,  new 
thought,  cultural  innovation,  and  even  mar- 
kets without  getting  absolutely  carried  awa^ 
and  losing  all  sense  ot  purpose. 
BRi  ><  KMAN:  And  you  discovered  that  there  was 
no  counterculture. 

HKOFF:  Yes,  I  learned  that  very  quickly 
when  I  was  invited  to  a  convention  spon- 
sored In  the  American  Association  of  Ad- 
vertising Agencies.  Thcv  wanted  me  to  talk 
to  them  about  media  viruses  and  youth  cul- 
ture. 1  was  thrilled.  I  prepared  a  talk  in 
which  1  claimed  thai  advertising  was  over, 
that  then  tyranny  over  young  people  had 
come  to  an  end,  that  they  should  give  up 
1  hen  coercive  ways.  When  I  arrived,  there 
were  signs  and  handouts  that  read  "How  to 
me  Media  Viruses  to  Capture  New  Audi- 
ences" and  that  sort  ot  thing.  People  were 
coming  up  to  me  and  congratulating  me  for 
my  role  in  launching  controversial  Calvin 
Klein  ads  thai  1  had  nothing  to  Ao  with.  Or 
so  1  thought. 

I  suddenlv  realized  that  the  people  who 
had  put  tin  books  on  bestseller  lists  were  not 
those  Mondu  2C0C  era  hackers  and  Internet 
homesteaders  I  so  admired  but  rather  the 
public  relations  and  advertising  industries.  1 
hid  keen  selling  "cool"  to  corporate  Ameri- 
ca. Mv  books  were  primers,  required  texts  tor 
young  executive-  on  how  to  lake  advantage 
ot  new   media  to  A^>  the-  same  old  thing  thcv 
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Bose  takes  radio 
to  a  new  level. 


Most  small  radios  leave  a  lot  to  be 
desired— rich,  lifelike  sound,  for  instance. 
That's  why  Bose,  the  most  respected 
name  in  sound,  created  the  Bose  Wave 
radio  and  the  Wave  radio/(  I  >.  rhe\  lit- 
erally redefine  tabletop  radio,  and  they 
sound  as  rich  and  lifelike  as  main  full- 
sized  systems,  despite  their  small  size. 
The  key  to  the  Wave  radio's  high- 
fidelity  sound  is  our  patented  Acoustic 
Waveguide'^  speaker  technology,  [ust 
as  a  flute  strengthens  a  breath  of  air  to 
fill  an  entire  concert  hall,  the  wave- 
guide produces  room-filling  sound 
from  the  Wave  radio's  small  enclosure. 
The  result,  according  to  Rjdin  World, 
is  "a  genuine  breakthrough  in  improved 

sound  quality." 

Wave  Radio 


The  Bose 
Wave  radio/CD. 


I  he  Wave  radio/CD  produces  the 

same  breakthrough  sound  — sound  that 
resonates  v\  ith  lifelike  bass. 

Hie  Wave  radio  and  the  Wave 
radio/C  1>  come  with  a  handy  credit 
card-sized  remote  control,  dual  alarms, 
and  si\  AM  and  six  I  \!  station  pre- 
set buttons.  In  addition,  the  Wave 
radio/C  I)  remote  lets  you  control  all 
C  D  functii  his. 

And  the  Wave  radio/(  1'  measures 
just  4     "II  •  I4"W  ■  S    "l>,  so  it  tits 
a  Inn  ist  anywhere. 

Call  now  and  make  six 
interest-free  payments. 

I  lie  Wave  radioA  D  is  .nail able  . 
from  Bose. 

So  call   I  S()(M7S  20    !,  i  \i     I  N  I  >. 
to  lea i  n  more  about  our  in  In  >n 
and  1(10",,  satisfaction  ■  ,u, 

When  '■ '  'ii  i  all,  be  sui  c  to  ask  about 


our  convenient  six-month  installment 
payment  plan. 

It  you  love  music,  call  today.  Because 
you  haven't  truly  heard  radio  until  you've 
heard  the  Bose  Wave  radio  and  Wave 
radio/C  D. 

Call  today, 
1-800-375-2073,  ext.T4435. 

for  information  on  all  our  products: 
w  w  w.bosc.com/t44VS 
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Better  sound  through  research 
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were  doing  before,  ["hat'*  when  I  realized 
thai  we  were  in  an  arm.s  race  and  that  I  was 
|usi  as  caught  up  in  it  .is  everyone  else.  Si  >  I 
spcii i  two  years  i  iking  .1  look  at  main  differ 
ent  styles  of  ci  en  ion,  1  heii  histoi  ies,  and 
how  these  techniques  have  been  retooled  foi 
modern  times.  I  concluded  that  most  of 
them  are  based  on  a  simple  phenomenon 
known  as  regression  and  transference.  It's 
used  in  a  positive  way  by  therapists,  and  in  a 
dangerous  way  by  salespeople  and  marketers. 
Basically,  if  people  can  be  made  to  feel  dis- 
oriented  or  helpless,  they  will  seek  mil  some- 
one to  act  .is  .1  parent.  When  people  are  con- 
fused, they  want  parents  who  can  tell  them 
what  io  Jo  and  reassure  them.  Once  you  cre- 
ate a  situation  where  people  feel  that  they 
can  trust  you,  thai  you  understand  them, 
thai  you'll  take  care  of  them,  or  thai  you'll 
lead  them,  they  will  submit. 

The  other  main  sel  ol  techniques  ilia;   is 
being  used  in  coercion  today  is  taken  from 
neurolinguistk  programming.  They  are  real 
ly  ]iisi  simple  hypnosis  techniques,  such  as 
Milton  Erickson's  "pacing  and  leading."  It 
you're  sitting  in  a  room  with  someone,  what 
you  would  do  is  subtly  assume  the  same  posi 
tion  as  youi   target  and  adopt  some  of  the 
same  breathing  and  speech  p. litems — that's 
pacing.   1  hen,  amazingly,  you  can  slowly  lead 
the  person  by  changing  your  posture,  breath 
ing  rate,  or  speech  pattern.  Your  subject  will 
.  hange  In-  posture  too,  to  conform  to  yours. 
I  hen  you  begin  to  work  on  his  thinking. 

I  he  same  technique  plays  itself  out  in  the 
sales  world  through  the  sciences  ol  demo- 
graphics and  target  marketing  You  pace  your 
target  markel  and  listen  to  its  language.  To 
pace  the  targei  demographic,  the  marketer 
studies  Inning  motives  and  propensities 
through  focus  groups,  then  creates  messages 
that  perfectly  reflect  the  groups' existing  emo- 
tional states.  Marketers  pace  our  behaviors 
and  feelings  in  ordei  to  lead  us  where  thc\ 
want  in  to  go,  When  thn  process  gets  auto- 
mated through  a  technology  like  the  World 
Wide  Web,  watch  out.  An  e-commerce  sin 
watches  and  records  c.ich  user's  interactions 
with  it.  What  screens  did  the-  usei  look  .it  and 
in  what  order.'  Where  did  he  click.'  When  did 
he-  buy.'  I  >id  he  bin  when  the  background  was 
red  or  blue.'  I  'id  he  hu\  when  tin  offer  was  in 
the  lop  Id  1  01  1  he  top  righi  '  And  the  comput- 
ni  then  d\  n, una  ally  rei  e  itself  to 

make  ,1  Wei-  siiL-  thai  identities  ,uid  then 
p.ues  each  individual  exactly.  Meanwhile, 
tin-  user  thinks  he's  in  control 

Once  the  customei  is  properly  paced,  then 
.i.t  >rk  on  leading  him  t<  v  11  I   1   ;reater  tie 
juciK  v  ot  purchases,  greater  allegianci     So 


called  sticky  Web  sites  are  really  just  trying  to 
create  an  inexorable  pull  on  the  user  toward 
gn  iter  and  greater  interacts  m  with  and  loyal- 
ty to  the  particular  brand  being  offered.  The 
user  is  ,1  fly,  and  the  branded  Web  site  is  the 
flypaper.  In  a  sense,  nothing  lias  changed;  the 
same  techniques  that  emperors,  kings,  popes, 
and  priests  have  used  for  centuries  are  now  in 
iln  service  ol  corporations.  What's  different  is 
that  we  now  have  technologies  in  place  that 
make  these  coeri  ive  techniques  automatic. 


[Platforms] 

SING  FOR  YOUR 
SINECURE 


From  "electoral  statements"  submitted  in  hlovem- 
rv?  by  hereditary  /vers  who  wished  u>  remain  mem' 
hers  oj  Britain's  House  oj  Lords.  As  part  oj  a  "rod' 
icd/"  plan  to  reform  Parliament,  Prime  Minister 
Tony  Plan  has  called  for  the  elimination  oj  all  750 
hereditary  members  oj  the  I  ,330-member  upper 
chamber.  Although  the  fund  shape  oj  the  chamber 
has  yet  to  be  decided,  all  but  ninety-two  hereditary 
seats  were  eliminated  in  November.  Candidates  for 
the  remaining  seats  were  asked  u>  write  an  election 
statement  oj  not  more  than  seventy-five  words. 


I  ARL  Af  EXANI  iER  OF  1 1  INIS  (<  :<  >NSERVATIVE) 
By  the  living  God  who  made  me,  but  I  love 
this  country.  My  father  fought  tor  her  all  his 
lite,  and  1,  too,  have  worn  her  colours  with 
pride.  It  it  is  given  to  me  to  remain  in  your 
Lordships'  House  I  will  struggle  with  all  1  have 
to  otter.  For  her  democracy,  her  integrity,  her 
unity,  her  sovereignty,  her  independence,  her 
self-government,  her  crown,  and  the  rights  and 
ant  lent  freedoms  of  her  people. 

I  s.R|  1  >1  1  iNSLi  >\\  (<  >  ''--I  R\  \  HVE) 
Since  1  succeeded,  aged  53,  I  have  tried  to 
serve  my  C  Country,  the  1  louse  of  Fords,  and  the 
Conservative  Party.  It  would  be  as  vainglorious 
10  proclaim  a  personal  manifesto  as  it  would  be 
int  to  list  any  achievement.  I  therefore 
hope-  that  tin  fellow  peers  will  honour  me  with 
their  vote,  on  account  of  their  knowledge  of 
my  endeavours. 

l.ORI  CYN  ((  ONSERVAT1VE) 

Chairman  ot  the  Refreshment  "subcommittee, 

1991    present 
Chairman  ot  the  All-Party  Parliamentary  Jazz 

(  m  nip,  1996-present 
Practicing  Dental  Surgeon,  1966-  present 
Band  leader,  1964-present 


Jan.  19,1970.  Mom  accidentally  donates  to  church  book  drive. 


IMS 
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Nov.  30, 1999.  Mom  rcdeemfeherselfon  Alibris  for  son's  4Gth  birthday. 


alibris 

w^#^alibris.coni 


•Books  you  thought  you'd  neVer  find. 


Katz's  Delicatessen,  a  painting  by  \cu  York  (   ity  artist  Max  Ferguson 


I  i  >RI  i  R|  \\l  I  I  (i  i  )NSI  K\  VTIVi  ) 
Since  taking  an  active  role  in  the  House,  I 
have  devoted  myself  to  sport,  rhrough  sport, 
interparliamentary  party  harriers  .ire  broken 
down.  ITirough  spoil,  international  friendships 
are  consolidated.  1  offer  myself  as  a  sporting 
dipli  'in.it  or  a  dipli  unai  ic  spi  irt. 

No  -lam1  one  wit  Ik  ml  stage  tw<  >. 
roo  early  to  throw  in  the  towel. 
AquiLi        ■        i  nmi  i  nlwnhas! 

■Ill  1  V 
1  Slippi  'II 

The  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family. 
The  United  Kingdom,  n  i  i  Disunited  Repub- 
lic. Action  igainsi  cruelty  to  animals,  particu- 
larly fishing  with  rods.  All  cats  to  be  muzzled 
outside  t"  stop  the  agonising  torture  "I  mice 
and  small  birds.  ITiere  should  be  more  Gram- 
mi  11  Schools  and  not  fewer.  LEVE1  UP  not 
level  down,  C  iod  willing. 

I  came  to  your  Lordships'  House  in  the  same 


spirit  as  I  would  have  accepted  call-up  in  times 
of  war.  Had  1  wanted  to  stand  for  election,  1 
would  have  tried  another  place,  long  ago. 

BARONESS  STRANG!    ((  ROSS-BENCH ) 
6  children,  5 1/2  grandchildren.  Writes  Lords 
Diary.  Brings  flowers.  Loves  I  louse  of  Lords. 
Passionate  about  War  Widows,  the  Services, 
Scotland,  children,  animals,  defence,  elderly. 

V1S<  ><  'Kl    ((  R<  iSS-BENCH) 

The  THIRD  REICH  was  defeated  largely 
through  the  strategic  planning  of  Sir  Winston 
(  Ihurchill  and  the  Viscount  Alanbrooke.  Alan- 
brooke  was  awarded  a  HEREDITARY  Peerage 
in  1946.  His  massive  contribution  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  freedom  can  be  respected  by 
ensuring  that  the  Honour  conferred  on  him  by 
Monarch  and  People  should  he  maintained  in 
the  exact  detail  intended  for  perpetuity. 

I  U-'ORO  (<  onservative) 
ii  wars.  Exotic-Meat  Producer/Tourism. 
Whilst  being  a  newcomer  and  unknown  quan- 
tity  in  your  Lordships'  House,  I  would  gladly 
serve  the  cause  of  conservatism  in  the  defence 
of  that  which  is  good.  Being  a  small  and  happy 


KM    . 


bison  farmer  with  aspirations  above  his  station 
has  not  yet  been  a  bar  to  energetic  service  of 
Country  and  Sovereign  through  an  indepen- 
dent chamber.  Si  fraction  non  sit,  noli  id  rejieere 

EARI   i  'I   Rl  K  I  IAN  ((  Ri  >SS-RENl  ll) 
Now  strike  the  canvass  note  again — 
A  louder  yet  and  yet  .1  louder  strain. 
Break  their  bands  of  sleep  asunder 
And  rouse  the  1 11  like  a  rat f  liny  peal  of  thundei . 

Blair  seized  the  manifesto  with  a  :eal  to  destroy; 

Jay  led  the  way 

To  light  him  to  bis  prey, 

And  like  another  I  lelen  tired: 

a  perfectly  good,  expert,  hereditary, 
working  revising  chamber  of  which 
1  could  proudly  remain  ,1  member. 

LORD  IIARPINi  .  1  >F  PETHERTON 
(<  i  >NSERYAT1\  I  ) 
I  have  attended  the  I  louse  of  Lords  on  almost 
every  sitting  day  since  P,gl  and  have  rarely 
missed  an  important  vote.  I  have  almost  always 
voted  with  the  (  ionservative  line  except  on  one 
or  two  occasions  when  they  were  clearly  wrong! 
1  have  always  been  interested  in  politics. 

LORP  PEN  PER  ((  ONSI  RVAT1VE) 

"DUTY" 

Li  )RP  RIRPWi  h  ill  (1  x  iNSERVATIVE) 
Thirty-plus  years'  presence  in  I  louse:  assiduous 
attendance.  Conservative  principles,  bur  inde- 
pendent-minded. Presently,  Science  & 
Technology  Select  Committee.  Previously, 
Dangerous  Dogs  Legislation  Amendment 
Committee.  Married  ?7  years. 

EARL  OF  PRi  h  ,1111  >  \  ((  Ri  iSS-BEN(  'll) 
My  photographic  work  brings  me  into  contact 
with  people  of  all  backgrounds,  both  urban  and 
rural;  country  issues  are  particularly  close  to  my 
heart.  Whilst  doing  my  'hook  Inside  the  House  of 
Lords  1  developed  a  deep  love  for  Your  Lord- 
ships' blouse,  and  .is  ,1  cross-bencher  I  can 
make  judgments  without  ulterior  motives  or 
hidden  agenda. 

Li  >RP  AYERURY  (I  IRi  R  \l  PI  Mi  h  RAT) 
Full-time  Member;  Buddhist;  cyclist;  paterfa- 
milias. 
Interests:  Penal  reform,  religion  in  prisons, 
racial  equality,  Cypsies,  asylum,  better  gov- 
ernment, baroque  music,  opera,  history, 
WWW,  Angulimala. 

EARL  1  'I  1  iK  \N  \RI  >  (1  <  >N'SER\  Al  l\  1  ) 
1IRH  the  Prince  of  Wales  stated,  "I  will  be- 
come the  defender  of  (all)  faiths."  Divergent 
but  strongly   traditional  beliefs  passed  down 
the  generations  without  tampering  01  cb 
Our  nation  is  one  spiritual  family,  each 
in  its  own  individual  traditions. 


■   'i   el  val  ive   1  oiiniei  b.il  an  e   In   I  be  "  I  n 
modi  1  a  using   influence  ol     I  be   l.oiib  spu  1t11.1l 
Is  in  it  lung  s;u  red  ' 


|(    111 1  ic  ilium  \  li.iel 


NOWSIRlNti: 
INQUIRE  WITHIN 


From  a  list  0/  Jotioi  [mifilo  registered  with  I  leredity 
(  'hniee,  d  sjierm  hank  in  Pearhli >ssam ,  <  idijurma 


Ancestry:  M.unb  Brit  Mi 

Ceneral  appearance:  Attractive,  regular  fea- 
tures. High  forehead.  Looks  the  "proper 
British  gentleman."  Tall,  slender,  and  mus- 
cular. 

Personality:  Warm  and  persevering.  (  Yc.it  with 
children  and  animals.  Well-balanced  intro- 
vert/extrovert wiib  broad  interests. 

Achievements:  A  distinguished  economist 
whose  work  has  been  original  and  influen- 
tial. Published  in  three  different  fields. 

Musk  :  Li  ives  music. 

Athletics:  Coordination  average;  stamina  ex- 
cellent. 

t  Htspring:  Strong  in  mathematics  and  graphics, 
lending  to  look  like  one  another.  XL  ithers  of 
bis  twenty-seven  offspring  report  them  to  be 
exceptionally  happy  babies. 

Summary:  Tall,  innovative,  and  Rh-negative. 

Ancestry:  Northern  European. 

t  ieneral  appearance:  Very  handsome,  "movie 
star"  lace.  Well-proportioned,  bull  lips 

Personality:  Quietly  charismatic.  Sligbtb  ex- 
troverted. Enjoys  running,  photography,  ten- 
nis, and  leading. 

Achievements:  Professor  of  chemistn  who  has 
achieved  international  recognition  in  his 
held,  with  over  200  published  papei 

Musk  :  Piohc  lent  amateur. 

Athletics:  Excellent  stamina 

1  Hfspring:  Our  most  prolific  donor,  with  thirty- 
seven  offspring  around  the  world.  Invariably 
bright,  musical,  and  athletic ,  they  lend  to  look 
like  their  mi  ithers  with  the  donor's  lull  lips. 

I  VI ec  is:  Myopia.  Minoi  dun  tic  (quiver)  when 
stressed. 

Summary:  Bright,  pr<  dm  five,  and  handsome 

Ancestry:   Mainly  British,  pari  (  'herokei 
■.  ieneral  appearance:  \ei\   handsome,  "leading 
man"  lace,  with  high  cheekbones  and  strong 
dimpled  chin.  Slim,  athletii  build 
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IYr-onalu\    C  h  in-maiic,  warm,  and  congenial. 

I  lappv   working    ilom   i>i  with  other--.  Evcn- 

i    I  ii|o\-  reading,  nui-ic,  drawing, 

\chii  '  -    Out-l  in  one  ot  the 

in   i-     i   mathematics. 

;  uni\  i'Mt\  .11 

Mil-!, 

Athlei  He  i  hampion  long- 

di-tance  runner. 
v  Ml-pi ■  i n -j :  Inuedil  «iin  \\  i-  -peaking 

-i\  word  -end  -i\teen  month-.  Mom 

I  hair. 

:k  iciie  \    v  >ne  p.ir- 
lilhumi  ti  >  v  ontrol  bipolar  dis- 

liand- 
m  iin>  I  athlei  k  w  ith  musical 

abilu\ 
Comment-:  I  h-  -clllcn  qualltx  appear-  ,i\  i 
inception  r.ile. 


INVESTING  IN 
MUTUAL  FIN 


ru^\ 
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■  :_■  than  il 

- 

kid  .1   -Ulte 


tention  on  the  stock  in  question.  Chant  the 
ticker  symbol  aloud  three  nine-  and  express 
vour  desire-  to  the  good  spirits  regarding  the 
Mock  va\  aloud  three  nine-.  "I  want  [stock 
symbol]  to  iv  up."  Allow  your  partner  to  join 
in  the  e  hint. 

Si  aid  tace-ti  race  and  -lowly  remove  your 
clothe-.  lake  vour  time.  Gently  stroke,  kiss, 
and  care--  each  other  to  bring  on  sexual 
arou-al.  Allow  the  energy  in  the  room  to 
build.  Allow  vour  mind  to  drift  from  the  stock 
in  qik'stion  to  each  other,  enjoying  the  v\  ot 
the  moment.  When  you  are  both  tullv 
aroused,  -ex  should  begin,  race-to-tace,  with 
the  man  seated  in  a  comfortable  position  and 
the  woman  -eated  on  top  ot  him.  Both  parties 
-li<  mid  retrain  from  orgasm  as  long  a-  possible. 
The  longer  vou  can  both  hold  oft  the  orgasm, 
ire  pi  iwerful  the  spell  wall  be. 

i  Now  here's  the  tricky  part.  Vou  nui-r  bring 
vour  attention  back  to  the  stock.  Repeat  the 
stock  -vrnbol  aloud  three  more  tune-  and  be- 
gin to  rock  back  and  forth.  Take  vour  tune 
and  get  a  good  visual  picture  ot  where  you 
would  Itke  to  see  this  -rock  go.  Continue  to 
repeat  the  phrase,  "1  want  [symbol]  to  go  up. 
1  want  [symbol]  to  go  up."  Allow  the  energy 
to  build.  Meditate  on  the  company.  Reflect 
on  all  vou  have  learned  about  the  company. 
Envision  the  stock  price  going  up  51;  now  it 
i-  moving  up  55;  now  it  is  doubling,  tripling, 
quadrupling.  Continue  to  rock  back  and 
forth  a-  vou  both  move  closer  to  orgasm  ; 
m  vour  mind-  eve  the  stock  price  soaring. 
Witnc—  the  -rock  climbing  higher,  higher, 
and  even  higher.  When  both  ot  you  can 
hold  out  no  i  j  ism  and  teel  the  pow- 

er being  relea-ed. 

4   Relax,  and  thank  vour  partner  tor  ,i  job  well 
vpln  vour  pi 
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BAD  BOY 
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1  f  mv  lite  1  hal  meed  on  the  thin 

line  brutality  and  my 

We  li\  ed  on  a  t.irm  in 

em  Illinois.  M\   mother  taught  grade 
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A  CAREERISTS 
GUIDE  TO  SUCCESS,  STATUS  AND 
SELF-CONGRATULATION 

Lewis  11.  Lapham's  impudent,  tonyue  in  c  ln-rl- 
adv  k  e  lor  I  In  >sc  seel,  in-;  i  In  I  imel  lyhl  , 
.lunLkL's  .11  ul  the  hiyhesi  forms  "I  i.uei  i 
kudos.  I  'lever  and  sardonii.,  these  an  i  In  RuL  , 
to  follow     Cloth,  $19.95. 


CENSORSHIP  AND  PROPAGANDA 
IN  THE  GULF  WAR 

Har/vr's  puhlisher   |ohn   K     MaeAnhut    reveal- 
how   the   news  was   manipulated   during   the 
conflict    in   the   Persian  (  mil      I  <■)<■)  \   \U  m  ken 
Award  lni.ihsi     Foreword  h\    Pen  I  I     I  '.!■■.  hi  i.mi 
Paper,  $10.00. 


DOWN  AND  OUT  IN 
CORPORATE  AMERICA 

(  i    |    Meyer  recounts  Ins  hewildenny  |oim 
I  HA   I  rom  ei  irpor.ite  -uur-  to  while  i  ollai 
lohlessness.  "i  )ne  of  the  hest  husmess 

si,  .nes  in  \  ears  "       hn  nine 

Cloth,  $14.00. 


\  i  ollei  n  on  ,  ,1  Wilier  harp's  ess,i\s  on  \mei 
..  an  p.  ihi  u  s,  i  Ik  president  \ .  'he  pre-  lci 
s,  irshtp,  ediK.n  ion,  ,ind  the  les-.  m-  ,  -I  hherts 
Mam     oi  nnn.ilh     puhlished     in     II<n/>ci    - 

M.hm-iik      Pret.i.  c   h\    Lewis    ||      I  aph.nn 

Cloth,  $12.00. 


THE   IMPERIAL  GLOBAL  ECONOMY 

EXPLAINS  ITSELF  TO  THE  MEMBER 

SHIP  IN  DAVOS,  SWITZERLAND 

Kpell.  IKl     I  l.ll/vi     ,    Mi  ',(    l Illol     I  i   W  ill        | 

1  apham's  ,n\  it. ,,  tin      '7lh   \X  olid  ho       ' 

in  mill    l'i  mini  wl  n  le,  w  ill)  lii    iiademaij 

Wit,    111      I  'I -sel\  es    li,  iw     |  .|.  Him  ||   HI     l\i  n  |,  1    heilh 
e,|lll\...  ,lll\    pi,  du  I    the  aloh.il  ,  ,  ,  n II.     Inline 

Cloth,  $15.00. 


HOW  THE  MEDIA 
INVENTED  WHITEWATER 

linn     I  sons  explon  -   how    ih<     \ 
/  mil's    -el    I  he    pie.  edelil    loi    I  In     me, 
i  ,  ,\  ei.pje  ,  ,|   \\  hilew  alei ,  and  In  iw    I  lie 
of    I  he    linn  list  re. mi   in.  di.i    -pin  i    I  In     si 
out  ol  ,  iininil    Paper,  $9.95. 


M ,1    I  I as  Middlelon's  ■, ,  ,  /  P  Q       Q  L 

P,i     I,      I  rom  the  payes  of  ll,nf„  ,\  M,|,;,i  II    ggj 

me     I  In-  ,  l.l  rjhi  till  lorin  ol  word  'Mine  is 


,  1 1 . 1 1 1 .  1 1  ■  _■  1 1 1  •  ■ .  yel   ,  as\   I,  i  in.isi, 
Paper,  $8.00. 


I',\    I      l'i    \\  luti       \  i  ,  nnpila of  tin    will,  i 

nionilih   ,  oliiinn-   foi    I  l.nj;  ,  \   M.i, 

I  -i-  ■_•  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  i  ■_•  in    I  lM,s    Wlni,    uiniiiiui      io 

delimit   readers  with  his  si,,,  „„  I.  witt\   ol         / 
,  p.. i     Paper,  14.95.  I 
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..i  M.iiiiiiinii  -I  "- 
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Please  ,M  -A  00  tor  the  first  hook  loi  -lnp|  in 
handling;  S  1 .50  tor  each  acklirion.il  hook  - 
Add  apphcahle  -tale  tax  tor  deliven  in  N'l 

Total  am,  unit  eiK  I,  >scd  > 


|  ,,    ,,|,  ,  |-,„,|       |  !,    ,  ,    nil  mil   ih,         ii;      i,  and  in 

lie,   i       il    nioliiA    oldel    lo 
f/.n/.ei 

Vi I'.   M.    'i    In. 

jss  i ,,,, .  iv.uh  hh.i 
-■II. Ill,  ,1  I  I 


I  hie  Saturday   in   |ul\,  .1  group  i  if  older  kids 

n  > I k I  me  thiii  S.mi , i  i   I, ii i-  was  in  the  wi  m  ids.  He 

was  ruling  .1  moton  yi  It-,  they  said,  and  he  had 

.in  .i\.  I  If  was  chopping  t  ill  little  k kIs'  heads. 

Ii   was   1962,  .hkI  I  was  six  years  old.  I  ran, 

i  i  mi  1 1 1",  to  the  shelter  house  where  my 
inothei  and  several  other  women  were  serving 
vegetable  chowder,  sandwiches,  and  desserts 
to  die  people  who  had  gathered  in  the  grove 
o!  oiik  t  tees  across  the  road  from  the 
Berryville  School  lot  the  annual  fox  chasers' 
reunion.  I  he  li>\  chasers  lei  their  beagle 
liiuiiuls  loose  .M  nighl  and  then  listened  to 
ilien  hays  and  gumps  .is  they  caughl  the  stent 
.iiid  began  to  run.  Ilie  chase  was  the  sport; 
the  lox  w;is  nevei  ciiughl  oi  harmed.  Hie  mo- 
nifiit  w;is  supposed  to  he  musk  ,  hut  whenever 
I  woke  in  the  nighl  and  heard  the  dogs  some- 
where in  the  distance,  their  yawping  seemed 
-in  Ii  ,i  mournful  sound. 

\1\  mothei  called  my  name:  "Lee  Roy  Mar- 
tin." She  used  her  stern  voice,  the  one  thai 
nevei  seemed  natural  even  though,  as  a 
teacher,  she  had  to  use  n  from  tune  to  time 
with  liei  third-graders.  She  was  a  demure 
woman,  and  when  she  hat.]  to  speak  with  anger 
m  heat,  she  became  embarrassed.  "Lee  Roy 
Marl  in,"  she  said  again.  "I  lush." 

I  tried  in  tell  her  ahoul  Santa  (  'laus  and  the 
motorcycle  and  the  ax,  but  I  only  blubl  i  n  u 
and  bawled.  I  howled  like  the  hounds  outside 
in  the  grove.  I  hc\  strained  again.si  their  col- 
I  ii  ,  rattled  the  chains  i  li.n  leashed  them  to 
stakes  driven  into  the  ground.  I  clung  to  my 
mother,  hid  my  face  behind  the  folds  of  her 
apron.  I  heard  anothei  woman  say,  "(  ioodness, 
you'd  think  someone  was  murdering  him." 

I  hen  iu\  mother,  in  ;i  meek  voice,  said,  "Kate, 
woukl  yt  hi  lake  us  home  '" 

Miss  Kate  was  my  Sunday  school  teacher, 

im  I  In  1 1  I  the  singing  at  the  Church  of 
(  hiisi,  i.illin<_'  inii  the  hymns  in  her  monotone 
voice  She  w  as  ;i  skinny  woman  with  plain  fea- 
tures a  long,  narrow  nose;  thin  lips;  close-set 
eyes;  ears  with  drooping  kibes  the  sue  of  men's 
thumbs,  she  was  m\  mother's  age,  fifty-two, 
but  unlike  im\  mother      her  childhood  friend 

I H   hail  nevei  in  irrn  J 
She   drove   so   d   ,  ....  |  ■      ,      we    let  I    the   tux 
i  s'  reunii  >n  i  b.a   I  gi  it   the  notion  in  my 
head  that   .it   any    inonit  nl    >  iiitu  (  'laus  would 

ippeai  behind  ti  on  his  m.  itorc  ycle,  his  ax 
glinting  in  the  sin i,  rhiit's  when  I  leaned  over 
the  seat  and  shouted  in  hei  eai  I  si  named  out 
a  line  I   must   have  picked  up  from  television, 

/  lie  (  nunwhiihlcs  perhaps   "(  an'i  this  thn 
any  faster.'" 

Ordinarily,  in  puhhi  ,  I  was  a  shy,  well  I  i 
haved  child,  bin  fe.n  had  driven  me  to  lunacy. 
"I -asie i ,"  I  s|i,  mted 


And  Miss  Kate  spoke  in  a  voice  that  could 
barely  contain  the  satisfaction  it  gave  her  to   ay 
these  words  to  my  mother:  "What   a 
bad  boy.  What  a  had,  bad  hoy." 


A 


t  home,  my  lather  was  working  in  the 
soybean  field  along  our  lane,  and  soon  after 
Miss  Kate  had  gone  he  drove  his  tractor  to  the 
house  to  see  why  my  mother  and  I  had  come 
hac  k  early. 

"Something  about  Santa  Claris  and  an  ax," 
my  mother  said.  "Some  of  the  older  boys  teas- 
ing him,  I  suspect."  We  were  sitting  on  the 
email,  and  she  had  her  arm  around  me.  "I 
think  this  little  buy  is  just  tired.  Too  much  ex- 
citement  for  one  day.  He's  worn  to  a  frazzle." 

I  started  to  cry  again,  in  part  because  the 
boys  had  made  me  a  fool  and  also  because,  in 
front  of  my  father,  1  was  ashamed  that  1  had 
been  afraid  in  the  fust  place.  Whenever  I 
looked  at  the  prostheses  he  wore — the  curved 
steel  prongs  he  could  open  by  contracting  the 
muscles  in  his  shoulders — I  imagined  1  had  no 
right  to  fear  or  pain.  He  had  stood  with  his 
hands  caughl  between  the  corn  picker's  rollers, 
devices  that  were  similar  to  the  rollers  of  a 
wringer  washing  machine,  only  studded  with 
hard  rubber  fingers.  1  le  had  been  trying  to  clear 
corn  from  the  picker's  shucking  box  without 
hist  shutting  off  the  tractor  when  the  rollers 
had  pulled  in  first  one  hand,  then  the  other, 
lie  had  stood  there,  each  turn  of  the  rollers 
mangling  his  hands  more  and  more,  until  an- 
other farmer  driving  past  the  field  heard  his 
cries  for  help. 

"Little  shits."  He  banged  his  hooks  together. 
"Probably  some  of  those  fox  chasers'  boys. 
Someone  ought  to  slit  their  bags  and  run  their 
pel kers  through  them." 

My  father  had  been  a  crude  talker  .ill  his 
life,  and  even  his  marriage  to  my  mother,  a 
woman  who  used  no  oath  stronger  than  "fid- 
dle," hadn't  changed  him.  Nor  had  father- 
hood. "Roy,"  my  mother  said,  her  voice  low 
with  warning — but  of  course  it  was  too  kite.  1 
had  heard.  Slit  your  bag.  Run  your  pecker 
through  it.  That's  what  I  would  tell  the  next 
boy  who  lied  to  me. 

"You  should  see  those  soybeans."  My  father 
sio,  id  at  the  screen  door  and  looked  off  down  the 
lane.  The  gentle  mil  of  a  hill  leveled  just  past  a 
thicket  of  blackberry  briars  and  hickory  trees, 
and  there,  stretching  out  to  the  horizon,  was  the 
green  of  the  soybean  held,  the  plants  ankle-high 
and  just  starting  to  claim  a  purchase  in  the  clay 
soil  my  father  had  plowed  and  disked  and  har- 
rowed. "Those  goddamn  dogs  have  been  through 
there.  I  hey've  trampled  a  swath."  He  turned  and 
pointed  a  hook  at  me.  "Now  slop  that  bawling  or 
I'll  give  you  something  to  cry  about." 


I  /.,   I 
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*But  read  this  ad  for  an  even  better  deal! 


A  spyglass  in  the  great  naval  tradition... 

Adm.  Nelson's  Telescope" 
(with  table  tripod)  just  $59.25" 


When  Horatio  Nelson 
fought  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  he  used  a  telescope 
lust  like  this  to  monitor  the 
mo\  ementsol  the  French-Span- 
ish  fleet.  Our  manufacturer  has 
aeated  a  faithful  replica  of  this 
lame  his  scope.  Admiral  Nelson's 
Telescope  measures  about  five 
inches  in  its  "collapsed"  posi- 
tion. When  you  extend  the  four 
sections  to  full  length,  the  scope 
will  be  thirteen  inches  long  and 
focused  lo  infinity  with  needle 
sharpness.  Everything  will 
appear  twenty-five  times  larger 
than  it  would  to  the  naked  eye 
1,  i  impare  that  to  standard  binoc- 
ulars which  give  you  only  6x  or 
8x  magnification.  If  vou  have 
ever  wanted  to  own  a  fine  tele- 
scope, but  found  prices  a  little 
steep,  Admiral  Nelson's  Telescope 
should  be  your  choice.  You'll  get 
many  years  of  good  use  emd 
enjoyment  from  it.  Admiral  Nel- 
son's Telescope    #1069F320a 


•The  optics  oj  Admiral 
Nelson's  Telescope 
are  '25x30  which 
means  25x  magnifica- 
tion and  the  great  light 
gathering  capacity  oj  a 
30-rnm  objective  /ens 
Admiral  Nelson's  tele- 
scope was  made  oj 
brass  This  replica  is 
heavily  chrome-plated 
for  extra  beauty  and 
protei  tion  The  scope 
amies  with  a  belt-looped 
vinyl  carrying  case  I 01 
permanent  mounting, 
the  scope  comes  with  an 
extendible  table  tripod 
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Now  keep  cool  and  comfortable  all  year 
round,  with... 

Porta/Breeze  Dual-Power  Fan 
only  $29. '** 

In  the  stifling  heat  of 
summer  or  in  the  hea\  v 
air  of  a  crowded  room   v  ou 
w  ill  gel  u  onderful  relict 
w  ith  the  Porta/Breeze 
Dual-Power  l'unn'.  This 
d ehg lit tu I   and    very 
effe(  tiv  e  appliance  mea- 
sures |ust  6x7  inches,  but 
<  ontains  ,)n  unbeliev- 
ably    powerful     fan, 
which  can  be  regulated 
from  the  softest  breeze 
to  a  veritable  hurricane 
lo  top  it  off,  a  bright 
reading  light  is  pro\  id- 
ed  in  the  frame  of  the 
fan,  It  can  be  turned  off 
when    not    required, 
We     import     this 
attrac  five  and  useful 
home/of fice  acces- 
sory   1  n    v  ei  v    la  rge 
quantities  a  nd    a  1  e 


-! 


.rta/Breeze  Dual- 
n  Fan1  '  works  on 
eitliei  foil)  D-cells  01  ,1 
standard  AC/DC  adaptei 
[neither  in\  haled)  You  nun/ 
expect  up  to  WO  hours  o) 
service  from  the  four  D 
alkali  cells  The  fan  is  beau- 
tifully styled  111  white 
melamme  Both  the  fan  and 
the  reading  light  can  be  tilt 
ed  independently  Weight, 
including  batteries,  is  jusl 
over  2  lbs  Take  11  amiplat  el 


therefi 


ti 


a  b  1  < 
bring  it  to  you  for  just  S2L>  L|s  No  iired 
to  swelter  or  to  breathe  Stale  an  Sta) 
cool  and  comfortable  with  I'm  ta/Breeze 
Dttal-Powei  Fan  IM.  Order  it  today  ! 
Porta/Breeze  Dual-Power  Fan™  #1083F320d 


•  I  lei  tronii   Bug  Killei  "• 

lood  up  o)  tiling  Ini 

its  handle  li  worki  on  4  6 

Di    '   .  oil  adaptei 

tneithei  included)   The  unit 

1-  atlrai  tin  hi  styled  and 

virtually  tndcstriu  lihle 

Ihe  innocent  looking 


Make  the  outdoors  enjoyable;  zap  the 
flying  insect-,,  with... 

Electronic  Bug  Killer 
just  $39. 

Few    things    can    be    more 
annoying  than  having  mos- 
quitoes, dragon  flies,  bees,  and 
other  flying  insects  buzzing 
around  your  picnic  or  barbecue 
and   stinging   you   .ntd    youi 
guests.  Slapping  at  them  is  a 
losing  game     Bui  we  all  know 
that  fight  attracts  insects,  fluo- 
1  esc int  light  is  11  re- 
sistible to  them    I  he 
/  lei  home  Bug  Killci '  ''  is 
equipped  with  one  fluo- 
rescent   tube    and    is 
backed  by  a  mirrored 
surface    I  I  \  ing  bugs 
from  titty  feel  around 
will  "attai  k"  it,  rather 

than  you  Mid  your  guests,  mi  um»uii  >wnuic 
background  is  a  high-voltage  zapping  grid, 
where  those  flying  annoyances  are  instantly  and 
mercifully  electrocuted.  'I  hen  charred  little  bod- 
ies can  easily  and  cleanl)  be  removed 
We  import  these  outstanding  units  in  large  quan- 
tities and  are  therefore  able  to  bring  them  to  you 
for  just  $.~w.l|Ci.  Wherever  you  are  bothered  by  fly- 
ing insects  -  camp,  deck,  kitchen,  backyard,  or 
anyplace  else  /  Icctmiiit  Bug  Killer'"  will  quickly 
take  i  are  of  them.  Make  the  outdoors  enjoyable 
again  .md  order  Ibis  outstandingly  effective 
device  today!  Electronic  Bug  Killer™  #1084F320b 

btavase  yourltearingmngebii  a  factor  of  Kh,  and 
gdtop-notdiFMstetwnxeptiotibesides,Ti>itlt... 

PowerVox  VII   -„w 

(Hearing  Mate)  ^ 

only  $49. r* 

The  instructions  of  Pine- 
crVo.\    VII    (Hearing       **n»f 
VI a t c I  caution   you   to 
ha\  e   the  control   on         '^"'"^ .// 
"\  er\    lov\  "   vy  hen   \  ou  J^'kle. 

In  si   try    it,   because   this 
insti  uiiieiil  is  truly  amazing  in 
its    sound     amplitn  a 

Hon---  up  to   111  times  the  •  I'cnver Vo\  VII    (Hearing 
actual  level    You  will  be  Mate)  does  foi  heunng  what 
able  to  hear  a   pin  drop  bum  idais  do  h»  'cemg   II 
III  feet  away,  television,  brings  eoen/llnug  lo-times 
the  movies,  and  the  the-  closa   I'luvorVox  VII    1 
atei   without  any  trou    not  a  medical  heunng  dance 
bio,    ,md    every     little  11  ,-.„  wm/foi  \1011  too\-pcrt 
sound     in     \  out     sin  -  ,.mr  ,/„   ,,,,„/,/  „/  .,,„,„/ 
roundings.      A      walk  anviiilyon    ,iHi//urH,«n/u»/ 
through  the  woods  will    hmding  I M  sh-nv  leeeplion 
lei   \  "ii   listen   to  buds, 
deer,  squirrels,  and  even  little  crawly   things 
hred  ol  listening  to  the  world  or  to  people? 
Simph   push  the  blue  button  and  vou  will 
scan  your  choices  ol  the  I  \l  stations  m  your 
area    in  truh  marvelous  stereo  fidelity    Pouvi 
I  01   \  II    '  ('Heating  \lute)  1  omes  w  ith  boh 
po(  ket  v  lip  and  two    \  \  \  batteries    Power 
\,m     \  II     (Hearing     Male)     #10761  320e 


Soh'e  ami  problem,  do  any  repair,  with. .. 

Scoutmaster    MuitiTool 
only  $39.  ^ 


There 
1  an   mil   be 
any  conungerK  y,  an) 
thing  that  needs  to  bi 
repaired,  thai  1  annol  be  suc- 
cessful!)    handled    with 
Si  outma  -tei ''''  A  In/;.  I 

I    lllold    it    and    V  oil    will 
hav  o  eleven  ind i  spensablo 

tools  at  v  urn  fingertips 
1 11  it,  there  are  the  prei  1  ion 

needle-nose  pliers,  w  ith 

included  wire-sti  ippers 
and  sidecutter  blades  The 

handles  contain  a  1,1/01 
sharp  Ihree-uu  h  knife, 
spring-loaded  scissors, 
screwdrivers  (I'lullips  ,md  standard),  a  saw,  a  file,  a 
ruler,  bottle  opener,  awl,  and  more  I  old  it  all  togeth 
er  and  it  makes  a  neat  package',  jusl  5  *  I  5' .  which 
tits  snugly  in  lis  nylon  belt-looped  case 
You  have  seen  virtually  identical  tools  advertised 
for  $69.95.  We  import  the  Scoutinastet 1%l  MultiTool 
in  very  large  quantities  and  are  therefore  able  to 
bring  it  to  you  for  |iisl  $39.95  Solve  any  problem. 
do  any  repair,  with  Scoutmaster1*'  MultiTool.  You 
should  never  leave  home  without  it.  Order  it 
today1  Scoutmaster   MultiTool  S1082F320< 

Never  let  a  dead  ear  batten)  stall  i/ou 


• 

the  mcitennls  of  th  Scout 

\iulti  tool  are 
superb  comparal 

■  vis    The 

SoHltlll.lstt   I 

gn'til  uirrwn/,  gift  IVi  r?n 
able  to  un\ 
and  youi  ■ 
inuin  quantitii 


again— go  with... 

Car  Starter  II 
only  $49.rv< 


The  sickening 

"<  lick,  Ink"  ol   a 
dcod  car  batter)  is  tin 
most        discouraging 
sound  a  motorist  can 

hear    You  are  strand     ,(  arStarta  II    will  keep  a- 
ed       sometimes     for    i'h'W  '"'  """■  <""'  •<''"  '""* 
hours  or  in  dangerous    in  the  most  extreme  hothold 
neighborhoods     -01  are    lempeialinr  conditions.  Its  out 
dependent  on  the  kind-    put  is  an  ibfews/iim 
ness  of  strangers,  who   ;,.   wiomparaNii  iiigher  lluin 
might    not   ev  on    have    ,„,„     „„/t,  ,;,„.    ,,„,/     (  ,,, 
lumper  cables    And  vou    .,,„,,,   M     ,.,,  ,  ,,., 
know  how  dangerous 
jumper    cables    loud 
strangers!)     can     be 
I  his  1  an  nev  er  hap- 
pen to  you  with  1  at   '"  ''<'<'"""«  "'  '"""  '"' 
Startei  II  ,  a  portable  power  source  that  will 
charge  voui  v. 11  batten  in  15  minutes  01  less 
just  py  plugging  il  into  voui  cigarette  lighter! 
Altei   use,  vou  ,.111  lei  barge  the  unit  again  right 
through  that  same  i  igaielte  lighter    \nd  that  isn't 
all  You  can  also  use  Citi  Startei  II    to  operate  a  11  y 
and  all  1 2-volt  appliances,  such  as  small  IA' sets 
(up  to  In  hours),  portable  fridges  cellular  phones 
(up  to  hit)  hours),  camcorders,  and  much  more 
Don't  evei  again  worry  about  a  dead  batten  and 
,1  stalled  1 ,11     give  com  enienct  and  safety  to  youi 
sell  and  vom  I,  >v  ed  one;  and  1  irdei  v.  mi  1  .u  Stai 
tall'  '  mutts)  today'  (  arStarter  II    #I1)S0I  (201 


.    '    and  weighs  onhi  2: 
Ion    hmi/,/  al  • 

/ini,  compartment 


Our    special  deal": BUY  \>\\  2  litMS  \\n  «KT  AIMOTHKB  OM1  I 

For  instance:  Buy  a  S59.95  item  and  a  $49.95  item  and  get  another  $49.95  or  lesser-priced  Hem  IK  1.1 1 


BCI 


FOR  FASTEST  SERVICE,  ORDER  BY 

TOLL-FREE  PHONE  OR  BY  FAX. 

SEE  NUMBERS  BELOW. 

For  customer  service,  please  call  (415) 
643-2810.  For  wholesale  orders,  call 
Chris  Simpson   at   that   same   number. 


i,  ,  ■ 

1    ,||    Uivpl 

in 

pay 

,i    ,    Mast 

o 

nunil  ei 

by  mail  mi  by  I 

,ii  i    Please  giv,   ordei 

\dd  '■»  '■     hipping 

cxci  )»i  three  <  .n  Startei  II 

m,j)5   ,r  elson's  Mesoipes  loi  ''"«!),  plus 

,ll(     |  i  on  have   11)  day  return  anil 

I,    n  ,i  rotund    hipping  '  hai-ges 


2360  Third  St  ,  San  Francisco,  CA  94107 


©  Order  by  toll-free  phonef 


iastest!)  by  fax:  <415)  643-2818(0 


\l\  mother  w;i-  n>t kiny  hk  .  whispering  in 
my  i.Mr.  "Sli,  sh,  sh,"  she  said,  hut  the  more  1 
tried  in  slop,  tlu-  more  I  cried.  I  was  .11  the 
point  I  knew  ^o  well  in  childhood,  that  mo 
mem  ( >l  panit.   when  I  believed  everything  was 
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\In>hi\.  in  t/ic  I'll//  issue-  t>f  Tin  House. 
/  he  S'ikiii  also  appears  in  Murni\'.s  Learning  I  lu- 
: 1 1 . 1 1 1 .  Selected  Poems,  published  this  month  by 
}: array,  Smciiis  and  tiirou.v.  \\nrra\\  previous 
book  was  hredy  Neptune,  a  verse  novel 

I  >i  i\\  n  ,i  n  >ad  padlocked  now 
steel  discs  and  weeds  sprawled 
in  a  room  win  ise  rusry  hair 
was  iron  cornn  >v\  s,  and  lis  hr<  >\\ 

a  nailv  t lmher  linti  I 

in  ider  which  II  gaze  at  re  >ss 

the  1 1\  ei  .a  Mi  dye  Island 

as  tl  ic  tide  tun  led  on  its  pintle 

and  alt  mis  wi  mid  he  dam  in-j 

like  mayflies  u i  the  dusk 

at  tl  ic  rxat.  i  same  speed  as 

'_!<  ild  n  uihles  1  hk  e  spread  glanc  ing 

iroun  I  inch  treehi  >ard  puntli  >acU 
of  slet  pel     ixe  triinined 
l>  >r  \\  lllLlelisli  III  .ill  I  I    t  mipan\ 
building  Hit   Sihei  i.m  railn  pads 

and  I  -Lie  k  saws'  diaikiiu  mih  edges 
kepi  pipe  siulK  is  t  areful 
up  skids  lit  tm  saw  l'ii     i      I 
-1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 a  1 1 1 ■  •  .  . i  i  m  i .  I ■ ■ . 

then  li\  ing  tli alls  were  si  rew  ed 

Iroin  [  mil 

hv  men  w  niials;  their 

III  i  ~|  I  led  lilt 

and  i  I  in  snjhi 

gull-se|iicalmg,  I  hen  w  i 
and  the  night  sk\    |tn\  i  red 
w  lth  tlu    '    mi  In    I  i a\  er's  licet 

the  null 


beyond  me,  about  to  spm  out  of  control.  Santa 
(  l.ius  could  come  out  of  the  wi  pods  on  a  motor- 
cycle and  behead  me  with  an  ax;  in\  father 
could  reach  (oi  a  yardstick,  a  sassafras  switch, 
or  Ins  belt,  and  start  whipping  me. 

I  heard  the  buckle  coming  undone,  saw  my 
father  working  at  his  belt  with  the  point  of  a 
hook.  I  howled.  I  tried  to  squirm  away  from  inv 
mother,  bin  she  held  on  to  me.  Each  time  my 
father  went  into  a  rage,  I  hoped  that  she  would 
save  me,  bur  she  never  did.  I  was  too  young  to 
know  then  that  she  was  as  helpless  in  my  fa- 
ther's In >i isc'  as  1. 

"Stand  away  from  him,"  he  said,  and  though 
I  tried  it'  cling  to  her,  she  pried  m\  anus  from 
her  waist. 

The  first  lick  of  the  belt  was  tire  on  my  leg, 
a  were  the  second  and  the  third.  1  tried  to 
move  out  of  the  way,  but  always  the  leather 
found  me.  All  1  could  d^>  was  curl  into  a  ball, 
H\  in  make  myself  as  small  as  I  could,  and  wait 
for  my  father  ti  1  1  ire. 

This  was  the  touch  1  knew  most  intimately 
from  I11111-  —  the  lash  of  his  belt,  the  sting  of  a 
switch,  the  hear  of  a  yardstick.  I  knew  the  cold 
steel  of  his  hooks,  the  smooth  plastic  of  the  hol- 
sters into  which  lie  slipped  his  stumps,  the 
rough  canvas  of  the  harness  straps  he  wore 
across  his  back.  Sometimes,  when  he  had  taken 
t'll  the  hooks  and  they  were  draped  across  the 
back  of  a  kitchen  chair,  I  slipped  my  slender 
arms  down  into  the  holsters  and  tried  to  imag- 
ine what  manic  it  took  to  make  the  hooks  open. 
I  could  pry  them  apart  with  my  hands.  The  un- 
derside of  one  prong  was  smooth;  the  other  was 
rough  with  a  grid  of  raised  steel  like  the  surface 
nt  a  wattle  iron  01  a  meat  pounder.  1  knew  rile 
sharp  feel  ol  the  cable  wares  that  ran  along  the 
side  of  the  holsters,  the  thick  rubber  bands 
wrapped  around  the  base  of  each  hook.  Later  1 
would  figure  out  that  his  contracting  the  shoul- 
dei  muscles  would  pull  on  the  cables  and 
stretch  the  bands  and  open  the  hooks.  Some- 
times the  bolsters  rubbed  blisters  on  im  father's 
slumps,  and  in\  mother  would  help  him  off  with 
the  hooks  and  put  salve  on  his  sores.  I  remem- 
ber the  freckled  skin  on  his  stumps  and  the  thin 
lines  of  the  surgeon's  scars  at  their  ends  where 
the'  skin  had  been  folded  over  anel  sutured.  1 
never  touched  my  father's  stumps  until  I  was 
older,  but  sometimes  I  brushed  my  fingers  over 
the  soft  cotton  arm  s,>eks  he  wore,  the  ones  my 
mothei  safety-pinned  to  his  T-shirt  sleeves.  It 
must  have  been  my  sense  of  all  he  had  suf- 
fered the  com  picker's  rollers  chewing  at  his 
hands,  the  surgeon's  saw — that  caused  me  to 
forgive  bun  each  tune  he  whipped  me.  Or 
maybe  1  was  |usi  young  and  eager  to  love. 

There  were  tunes  wheal  my  lather  made  this 
easv,  tunes  when  things  were  sweet   between 
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us.  On  occasion,  .is  the  two  ot  us  rode  in  the 
pickup  truck,  he  would  siny  the  old  hymn 
"Rescue  the  Perishing,''  and  he  would  surprise 
me  with  his  reverent  voice,  his  earnest  plea 
for  salvation.  Once  he  raced  me  across  our 
front  yard,  slipped  on  the  wet  yrass,  and  tell 
on  his  hack.  I  felt  guilty  hecause  I  was  a  little 
hoy,  an  onl\  child,  who  commanded  his  at- 
tention. 1  kid  come  into  the  middle  ot  his  life 
at  ,1  tune  when  he  hadn't  planned  ever  to  he  a 
father.  Then  he  had  lost  his  hands,  and  with 
them  his  pat  ience. 

And   there   1   was,  a  tuss\    child,  often  stuh- 
horn  and  strong-walled,  and  there  he  was,  a 
man  yivcn  to  temper,  a  farmer  who  for  years 
had  cut  hoys,  herded  cattle,  wrestled  iiiachin 
er\     It  he  wanted  to  move  a  hoy  into  the  e.is 
tratiny  chute,  he  hit  it  with  a  cane;  it  In 
eel  to  hriny  a  low    up  a   r.unp  to  a   h\. 
truck,  he  shocked  it  with  a  cattle  prod.  1  le  wa- 
ive kless  with  Ills  hooks.   I  le'  used  then 
mer  on  rusted  nuts,  pry  out  cottei 


planter  chains  to  their  coys,  |  I,-  no  lonyer  hael 
hands;  he'  had  tools.  Whatever  resisted  him,  he' 
forced  to  ohe\ . 

I  lay  on  the-  couch  a  lony  tune  attet  he'  h.iel 
yone  hack  to  the  field,  letttny  mysell  hate  him 
f.  ir  a  w  hile.  I  hen  I  (old  myself  that  I  w.  uiLl 
he-  hettcr  so  he'  could  he  hetter  and  we'  hoth 
ci hi kl  he  happv.  I  went  to  sleep,  and  when  I 
woke'  the  eventny  had  come  on.  Piece  h\ 
piece,  the  world  came  hack  to  me  1  heard  in\ 
mother  liyhttny  hurners  on  the  y.is  stove', 
stnelleel  the  sultur  from  the'  match.  Soon  m\ 
father's  tractor  sputtered  and  then  went  e|uiet 
as  he  pulled  ii  into  the  machine  shed.  1  he 
leaves  shivered  on  out  maple-  trees.  Phe  liyhl 
was  sulUT  now  ,  and  soon  we  were  sit t my  at  our 
lahle,  1 1  ie-  fluorescent  tiny  huriuny  overhead 
\lv  father  saiel,  "I'm  yive  in  lot  one-  A.\\ ."  And 
m\  niotliet  said,  ""le--,  it's  kan  a  lony  A,\\ 
And  we-  were  all  tiintel  with  one  another,  hare 
l\  kiiowiny  what  to  s.i\,  hecause.  .  i  course,  we 
ishauied.  ■ 


ANN 


Tin-  card,  now  housed  in  I  larvard's  Widener  Library,  was  re- 
placed six  years  ago  h\  an  electronic  record  in  the  university's 
on-line  catalog.  In  Ins  essay  "I  Wards"  (collected  in  The  Si:c  of 
Thoughts,  PS?552.A4^25  S5  1996),  Nicholson  Bakei  imagines 
the  digital  catalog  as  .1  monstrous,  tentacular  database  with  the 
capacity  to  turn  even  the  coolest  of  library  patrons  into  a  gibber- 
ing tool.  1  le  extolls  the  relative  virtues  oi  the  card  catalog — that 
elegant  labor  of  generations  of  librarians — eulogizing,  among 
other  things,  the  palimpsests  of  fingertip  smudges,  such  as  those 
\  isible  here.  Earlier  in  this  century,  however,  some  perceh  ed  the 
newfangled  card  catalog  iiselt  to  be  but  .111  instrument  of  au- 
tomation, menacing  in  its  sue  and  esoteric  in  its  taxonomies.  In 
NIC1  the  librarian  Edmund  Lester  Pearson  described  the  scene 
he  observed  taking  place  amidst  "these  cabinets  of  drawers": 
"Dozens  of  harrowed  individuals  are  seen  trying  to  think 
whether  the  name  of  Thomas  De  Quincey  will  be  found  in  the 
drawer  marked  De  or  that  labelled  Qu.  Then  they  make  the 
choice  always  wrong  -and  are  seen,  with  pain  only  too  appar- 
ent on  their  brows,  dashing  oft  to  the  other  drawer."  Much  like 
our  own  anxieties  in  this  digital  age,  Pearson's  frustrations  may 
have  had  less  to  do  with  the  battling  complexity  of  the  catalogs 
than  with  the  metaphysical  implications  oi  the  universal  library, 
which  lakes  .is  us  mandate  the  acquisition,  organization,  and 
preservation  of  .1  representative  inventory  oi  information,  within 
■a  1 1  n  1 1  know  ledge  ina\  or  may  not  lurk. 


I  ibranes  are  burned,  razed,  or  taken  in  conquest  throughout  Ed- 
ward (  iilTi  ni's  masterwork,  and  antiquity's  most  famous  burned 
repository,  at  Alexandria,  furnishes  the  present-da^  research  li- 
brary with  its  origin  myth.  The  Ptolemies  founded  (heir  Alexan- 
Inan  libraries  (there  were  two  of  them,  burned  at  various  tunes 
■\  various  hands)  as  models  of  the  (  ireek  universe,  t  !allimachu.s, 
he  first  Alexandrian  bibliographer,  compiled  the  Piiwkes,  a  cal 
ilog  th.ii  Itkeh  c<  'iii.  hi  led  in  in  120  long-lost  volumes  an  index 
if  the  entire  literan  output  of  the  Hellenic  world.  But  Alexan- 
Irta's  universal  program  eventually  buckled  beneath  the  weight 
if  soiiu  papyrus  scrolls.  (  !allimachus's  successors  gradu- 

ill\  ibandoned  comprehensive  indices  m  favor  of  selective  lists 
mk  li  as  the  l  '(.mimes,  which  established  the  great  authors  in  the 
various  genres  and  exiled  less  Parnassian  writers  to  obscurity. 
(  mon  making  intensified  as  the  Roman  empire  declim  I  in 
medieval  Europe  only  ecclesiastical  works  were  regularly  copied 
and  preser\  ed.  We  like  tt  1  blame  *.  'aes.u  and  t  War  I  It  ir  the  l<  iss 
of  learning  1  ollec  ted  and  cataloged  at  Alexandria  I  lie  truth  is 
both  more  troubling  and  more  mundane:  the  greatest  loss  of 
hooks  m  Western  lint.  >i\  was  t  aused  not  so  much  b\  burning  as 
hv  hibliograt  li\ 
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vliiti/vie  Buttles  u'orfcs  m  i/v 1  luiuinK  'allege  Library 
fills  is  /us  first  |)1l'l"l'  /(ir  I  larper's  Magazine 


h  >r  ri  >i  i  •_;  1 1 1  \    I  ,  >  ■  '■ '   ii  ai       itlei    Runic'     I. ill,  lihiai  i. Hi 
themselves  ;u  hi  mil:  iIk'  Sink  1 1  'IK  nub  nl  1 1  n  ■  Ruin,  in  plnli  im  iphei 
Seneca,  who,  in  lus  I'jHsiuLw  \li null's  (R|-H  M  I  7^1,  wrote  ili.it 
"it   does  iiui   inalti'i   how   main   hi  inks  vmi  haw,  hul   how 

tlllW  .III'."  As  tin-  Renaissance  y.lVC  \\.l\  In  till  Red  Hill, it  inn, 
hoWWl'l',  llii'  i  'Kl  i  .illi  His  |'li  >\  I'll   Inn  pi'i  n  Ills!  (.Mil   In  contain   I  In 

hordes  nl  hunks  unleashed  h\  Protestantism,  viii'iiu',  anJ  I  he  in- 
vention "I  ninvahle  tvpe  l>\  \t^^i  ham  is  Bacon  haJ  divided 
.ni,l  subdivided  hnnks,  an '  'kIihu  in  then  contents  rather  than 
their  merits,  into  three  kingdoms  nl  knowledge:  Meinorv,  Kea- 
snn,  ami  Imagination  Rut  Bacon's  protn  I  innaean  taxoiioim 
lasted  only  briefly.  It,  too,  was  1 1\  crwheltned  h\  the  sheei  m.i  ol 
the  collections  librarians  in  modern  sni  u'lies  have  increasinyly 
souyht  In  yathcr.  In  the  universal  lihran  inlnrmalinn  is  a  re- 
source like  sail  or  silk,  anil  the  nu  He  nl  n  I  he  better. 


This  (.all  niinihii  hclonys  tn  I  larvai'd's  "v  >kl  Widener"  system,  a 
subject-based  catalog  developed  in  the  early  twentieth  century. 
I  leie,  "A I  I"  is  tor  A ni  lent  I  listnry.  Numbers  in  the  7000s  index 
works  nu  Ancient  Rome;  7rA0  is  reserved  lor  editions  nl  (  lib 
hnn's  I  'ci/ine  utnl  Full.  This  decree  ol  spec  ilk  it\  marks  a  radical 
chanye  Irom  earlier  catalogs — such  as  |  larvard's  hist,  published 
in  172  0  which  was  in .  nu  >re  than  a  lisi  ol  titles  arranged  b\  size 
alphabet icalK  in  Latin.  R\  the  late  1S\Y\  lattened  nil  (.lilded 
Aye  largesse,  libraries  had  developed  subject  catalogs  nl  enor- 
mous breadth  and  detail — epistemoloyic.il  inu/>/>Uc'  mmuli  h\ 
which  the  swelling  ranks  ,  .|  pat  runs  could  na\  lyate  the  cvei  cn 
p.  aid  my  labyrinth  nl  the  st;u  ks,  Today,  althouyh  l  Mel  \X  idener's 
uicieasinyh  archaic  classes  still  exisi  ("(  h\"  Im  I  tinman  em- 
pjiv,  "Mol"  Im  Mnliere),  the\  are  no  lonycr  used  to  cataloy  new 
books.  The  world  ol  empires,  proverbs,  and  heraldn  that  the\ 
1 1 lapped  has  hecnine  ever  more  1 1 nrccoyn liable. 


"A  book  ...  is  not,  then,  an  article  ol  mere  consumption,  but  .  . 
nl  capital,"  wrote  Thomas  letterson,  \\  hose  personal  col  lee  lion  nl 
(\4S7  hnnks  (snld  In  his  c  mini  rvineti  Im  52  *,L>x\  m  -  ISSJ12  111 
louo  dollars)  has  yrown  into  America'-  own  hesi  approximation 
i,|  the  universal  library,  the  1  ihi.in  nl  I  oiiyrcss.  Alt  In  >uyh  other 
l;1|]  numbei   -\   '  m< -;   l.ininuslv,  Meh  il  I  >cwc\  - 

mos,  ;„  idopled  the  npai|iie  luiuii  rnlny\  ol 

the  bihi  f  he  I  'I  M|x<  's  <  "■'  M  IN  ''- l    vvas 

,,,,,„,._,   ||R.  ||,m  it    hihln  iyi  iphk    autoiiial  i<  >n,    u^\  loi 

dei  idi  I,  silliny  i    man\  as  SO  mil 

,  .ii,     Town   here     Rul    libraries 
tnlmJ  :   ..  iml  |  a\  in     nu  "    Im  i  aids  tn  cat 

.  |      R\    R)S0      lony  before  the 
ihe  l.ibr.m  nl 
-    i  than   !0  mil  rd     innualh 
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!  iii     Roryes  was  not  only  .1  poet,  essayist,  and  author  ot 
sin  in  Ik  in  1] is;  he  was  also  .1  librarian.  Rett  ire  assuming  the  direc 
torship  i 'I  Argentina's  National  Library  after  the  I. ill  of  the 
IVroii  uL'iuK',  he  toiled  as  .in  underpaid  municipal  library  assis 
1. 1111.  Ik-  understood  well  the  terrible  vertigo  and  uncertainty 
thai   may  be  experienced  in  the  modern  research  library.  In  a 
shori  story  called  "The  Library  ol  Babel,"  the  most  receni  I  irj 
hs|i  translation  ol  which  appears  in  Co/Zecied  Fictions,  Roryes 
imagines  the  universal  library  taken  to  lis  fanciful  philosophical 
extreme:  .111  infinite  labyrinth  ol  reading  rooms  stocked  with 
books  containing  (01  so  lis  librarians  alternately  hope  and  fear) 
all  possible  combinations  of  the  alphabet  and  lis  attendant 
punt  1 1  i.ii  ion.  Such  .1  ct  >llcc  tion,  one  t  an  calculate  from  Roryes's 
specifications,  would  total   10  volumes  and  till  .1  building 

larger  than  the  universe  a  sell.  Hie  librarians  ol  this  universe  1  il 
books  are  wandering,  speculative  mendicants.  They  search  oul 
\  inously  the  set.  ret  ol  lite,  the  name  of  (  iod,  or  the  library's  cat- 
alog. Some  of  them  believe  that  all  three  are  in  tat  1  the  same. 


As  libraries  expand  their  uses  of  digital  technology  beyond  their 
in  >w-uhiquit<  his  on-line  catalogs  (sue  h  as  I  lai  v  aid's  MOLLIS, 
win  ise  record  tor  t  '.ollccwd  Fictions  is  shown  here),  notions  like  "1 1- 
I  ran"  and  "book"  risk  becoming  handy,  albeil  quaint,  metaphors. 
Internet  start-up  netl.ibrary,  I01  instance,  offers  a  collection  ol 
Web-based  "eRi  «>ks"  thai  patrons  may  access  and  "borrow."  And 
yet  a  yearn  my  for  hot  »ks  persists.  I  hat  "information  scientists"  call 
their  databases  diyital  "objects"  betrays  a  nostalgia  tor  the  hett  and 
smell  and  texture  ot  »lue  and  paper  and  ink  —even  as  books 
themselves  are  daily  transubstantiated  into  shimmering,  pan  h 
men  1  colored  array*  ol  pixels  and  liyht.  Digital  objects  do  have 
material  foundations,  however,  and  these  have  proven  tar  less 
durable  1  ban  the  molcleriny  codices  ol  old.  The  compact  discs  and 
in  a  "i  11  1  k  1  ape  upon  which  computers  st<  ire  informat  ton  "dec  ay" 
at  an  astonishing  rate.  Meanwhile,  the  software  we  use  to  eno  >de 
and  access  ml<  irmal  ion  quickly  y rows  obsolete.  "Science  histori 
hi  can  read  Cialileo's  technical  ct irrcspt mdence  from  the  1  590s, 
bm  noi  Marvin  Minsky's  from  the  1960s,"  counterculture  en- 
trepreneur and  futurist  Stewart  Rrand  observed  in  1  he  (".lock  of 
l/i,  /  unn  Vmi  (RI  )6^S.R72M  1999),  Rrand  and  others  have  pro- 
pi  ised  a  library  that  would  seek  to  preserve  0111  texts  by  con  tin 
ually  reformat  I  uifj  them  as  our  tec  Inn  iloyy  evolves.  I  be  140a  I:  a 
universal  digital  collection  with  a  shell  lite  ol  I  i      I'm n 

will  not  tut  lire  historians  be  as  concerned  to  ]  reserve  the  "trail 
ot  bodies  of  extinct  computers,  extinct  storage  media,  extinct  ap- 
plications, extinct  files"  thai  Rrand  sees  strewn  in  the  wake  of  each 
new  ie«.  hnolo^y  .'Will  they  not  scare  h  toi  beauty  and  truth  in  the 
1  ode  01 11  programmers  mean  to  make  invisible.'  Will  thev  noi  re- 

i  electronic  catalogs  through  the  soft  focus  ot  nostal 
1  urn  words  like  "database"  and  "digital"  into  met.iphi  n's.'  Almost 
certainly  they  will.  The  digital  objet  tsot  today  art  the  incunab 
noi   too  distant  tomorrow;  we  bury  in  them  the  future's 
ins  ;ibi  int  1  nirselves. 
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Who   knows   whal    the    W  i  >I  Id-    ,11  i 

kni  >\vs  w  li,n  in.i\  Iv  li  >si  in  the  h<    i]      iikI    nil. ie i 
mil;  libraries  ik\  rs\n  ilv  Jim.  anl .'  \X  !  icn    .  h  i  i  i  >  1 1  <j  ilu     *  ^  I  ■■ ><  1  • 
published  in  Nopal  in  I  WO,  hi  i  Ik-  $  I  ,dOJ  puhlis]  n  .1  n    '    lun.i  in 
1°,S  \  or  iIk-  lost  tablet  ■  .  .1    \  ~  1 1 1 1  ^  1 1 1 1 J  .  1 1  -  III  in  .li;. 

all  the  scrolls  burned  when  I  h-.h  ll.uncd  Lis  ships  ,ii  A I 
dna,  iiu<_'lii  hc  haw  souyhl  ilu  loniuila  tor  iIk-  pluloso]  In  i 
-l  i  -i  k-  .'  To  w  Iik  li  i  'I  Madagascar's  ti\r  .I.iiK  ir-u  -|  ■  i;  ■ 
we  look  .'  1  >id  i  Ik-  ii.ii  iK-  ot  l  iod  e.ct  carted  oft  to  ilu-  hook  hinder- 
in  a  npped  manuscript  stolen  troin  Salishur\  *  athcdral  dunnu 
the  trouhled  reiyn  ol  1  li-m\  \  III  '  l  ">i  incinerated  in  an  Ot  Ionian 
inanuscript  when  the  Serbs  shelled  the  Bnviii.in  National  I  i- 
hrar\  in  BW2.'  The-  sheh'es  ol  the  iiiiim.-is.i1  lihrar\  uroan  with 
the  weujlii  of  not  onl\  the  sublime  hut  also  the  ridiculous,  the 
indecent,  the  virtuous,  the  fallacious,  the  pathetic,  the  trivial, 
the  nonsensical — an  infinity  of  attributes  hound  in  hue  k rain  and 
vellum-  -and  even  the  resources  ol  ignorance  ma\  carr\  the 
trace  ol  accidental  truths.  |  lere  the  written  w<  >i\l  lakes  on  a  lite 
o|  lis  ,.\\n  in  the  jumhle  ot  incipits,  explicits,  and  colophons;  ot 
payes  recto  and  verso;  ot  manuscript  in  hands  uncial  and  lx-n 
eventan  and  Merovingian  compressed;  in  palimpsests  and  lacu- 
nae; in  sewn  signatures  from  folio  to  octa\'o  to  sexa^esii no-quar- 
to; in  J  lain  lines  and  watermarks,  in  papyri  and  ( ,'P-ROMs;  in 
the  l\indcc(iir/nn  and  the  Index  Lifourwn  Pmhihiummw  in  Mih|cc  i. 
author,  ,av\  title  cards;  and  in  the  di^iialk  encoded  suhtielch  ol 
the  on-line  catak  >y. 


In   lo°°,  the  year  Borises  was  horn,  the  typical  research  libi.m 
ci  hi  tan  led  a  hundred  times  fewer  hooks  than  it  does  today.  I  lar- 
vard's  lihrai  tc-s,  the  oldest  in  North  America,  will  make-  room  toi 
nearly   ?00,000  new  hooks  this  year.    Hie  Library  ol  c  'on^rcss, 
the  largest  collection  in  the  world,  contains  more  than  100  mil- 
lion items  and  adds  7,000  more  to  its  i  V  miles  ol  sheh'es  even 
day.  It  oui  libraries  still  relied  on  card  catalogs,  the  scope  and  e.\ 
tenl  of  the  conglomerated  cards  would  cause  Nicholson  Rakei 
unimaginable  ecstasy  and  Edmund  Lester  Pearson  uniin.iyinahle 
pain.  The  Librar\  ol  Congress  would  iK-ed  almost   2,^00  "cabi 
nets  ol  drawers,"  which,  it  stacked  one  atop  the  other,  would 
soar  to  an  altitude  of  over  1.0000  feet.  Whethei  our  texts  endure 
or  not,  1 1 1 c  \  will  almost  certainly  continue  to  increase  in  niini 
her   Lasei  printers  and  Xerox  machines  have  unleashed  a  plague 
of  junk  mail,  newsletters,  and    ines    Although  publishers  report 
diminishing  sales,  more  periodicals  and  hooks  arc-  published 
even   year.  Each  day  thousands  ot  sites  are  .ulded  to  the  more 
than  S00  million  payes  now  on  the  Web     \ccordinn  to  a  recent 
study,  mn  our  fastest  scan  h  engines  index  less  than  one  tilth  ot 
this  expand  mi'  univi  i'sc;  cabinets  ol  cards  would  laic   far  worse. 
As  mil  world  comes  mcreasinyh   to  resemble  the  I  ihrar\  ot  Ba 
Ivl,  the  possihiln\  ol  ; ii ix  sinuli   libran  hcine;  universal  yrows  ex 
ponent  tally  tin  >rc  remote,  a  i  oinpivhen  ivi    i   it  aim    exponential 
v  less  com  i  i\  aide     In  I  ,ord  :  .  "I  he   impious 

maintain  thai   not        ■  I  m  the  I  ibran   an,!  dial  the 

reasonable  (an.  ■  ■  ibl     uid  pure  ci  >ht  n  n>  el  i    an 

mil  ■   i  ■!  nis  exc  ci 
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optimist  i(  about  what  research  shows 
Hundreds  ol  peel  reviewed  studies  convince  us  that 
c.ii'bon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere  increases 
plant  productivity,  increases  watei  use  i  lli<  iencv .  .mil 
renders  plants  less  susceptible  to  environmental  stress. 
Germany  s  IM.nk  forest  en)o\s  unexpected  and 
l.iroc    orowtli,    .1-.    do    I  ■  cross    the    Northern 


I  III. 

CC>2 

ISM    I. 


expensive  (but  Hawed  and  flux-adjusted)  comput 
models  that  incorporate  a  tainted  ground  basi 
temperature  record.  Fortunately,  satellite  readin 
bolstered  1>\  weather  balloon  radiosondes  ar 
analysis  o(  marine  nighttime  temperature  show  i 
:lus  vision  ol  apocalypse  is  Hawed .  1  he  biosphere 
more  productive  and  there  is  little  detectab 
Hemisphere'  Ground  eovei  is  increasing  and  supports  more  warming  save  (or  moderate  nighttime,  winter  warming  1 
abundant  wildhli    -nu\  spec  u's  diversity.   [wen  more  important.        northern  latitudes. 

world  lood  producti\ii\    is  rising    We  enjo\  a  IO%  universale  "It  ain't  over  till  it's  over,"  Yogi  also  said.   Informed  citizen 

pri  miuni     hecausi   ol  more  *  i<  >2  in  the  air.  acting  out  ol  enlightened  sell  -  interest ,   can  stop  the  rush  I 

"Who  are  you  qoinq  to  believe?  Me  or  your  own  lying  eyes?"  Richard        UN     regulation    ol     all     fossil     fuel    production    and    us 

quipped    \l.un  in  the  Clinton  Administration  and       ( )ptimistic  voices  must  be  heard.  (  )ur  information  is  availab 

.  nmental  community  seek  to  convince  you  it       on    line.   (  -.ill   us  toll    free  and  we'll   send  you  our  brochu 

is  i inie  lor  the  world's  governments  to  tax,  cap,  and  constrain        I  he  C02   Issue.   Greening   Earth  Society  is  funded  In   coi 

luinian  industrial  evolution  because  of  C02  emissions.  sumei    owned    utilit)    companies,    concerned    citizens,    an 

■   is  a   neoative  vision   rooted  in  sophisticated  and       Western  Fuels  Association. 
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WHAT  WE  HAVE  FORGOTTEN  ABOUT 

NUCLEAR     WEAPONS 


By  Jonathan  Schell 


A  TALE  OF  THREE  AUGUSTS 


An  age  ended,  we  know,  when  the 
Berlin  Wall  fell,  auguring,  soon  after, 
the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  I  Inion. 
But  which  age  was  it?  The  (  'old  W;ir  was  over  - 
that  much  was  clear.  Yet  many  felt  and  understood 
that  some  longer  historical  period,  or  perhaps 
several,  had  also  come  to  .1  close.  (.  )ne  1  le.n  can- 
didate is  the  age  of  totalitarianism-  -a  pern  id  co- 
extensive with  the  life  of  the  Soviet  I  Inion,  which 
bracketed  the  rise  and  fall  of  Na:i  (  iermany.  (A  'hi- 
na's  current  government,  which  has  cv<  >lved  in- 
t< )  ,1  strange  hybrid  that  some  are  calling  "market 
communism,"  is  the  only  one  of  the  greal  total- 
itarian states  of  the  twentieth  century  thai  ha-  n<  »t 
actually  been  overthrown.)  Another  candidate  is 
the  age  of  world  wars,  which,  as  suggested  by  the 
war  that  remained  cold,  have  been  rendered  mi 
winnable  and  therefore  unlikely  by  the  inventii  >n 
of  nuclear  weapons.  And  when  the  histories  <  >l  the 
two  world  wars  and  the  two  ureal  totalitarian 
regimes  are  considered  together,  they  form  a  third 
candidate — an  age  that  many  historians  are  now 
calling  the  "short  twentieth  century."  1  he  cal- 
endar's divisions  of  the  years,  they've  ohs< 
match  up  inexactly  with  history's  turning  points. 
According  to  this  way  of  reckoning,  the  nine- 
teenth century  began  not  in  I.SOO  but  in  I  7 S*-> , 
with  the  French  Revolution,  and  caim 
close  not  in  1^00  hut  in  N14,  when  tli 
World  War  broke  out.  putting  an  he  so- 

called  long  nineteenth  century.  The  twei 
century,  having  begun  in  Augusi  of  1' 


only  until  the  failed  hard-line  (  Communist  coup 
in  Moscow  in  1 9° I ,  whii  h,  in  another  piv<  ital  Au- 
gust ot  the  twentieth  century,  set  in  motion  the 
Soviet  collapse.  Some  years  before, .the  Russian 
Akhmatova  had  expressed  a  similar  idea: 

Sin  iwdnfts  i  nvered  die  Nevsku  Prosper  1 
An. I  aliing  die  legendary  quay, 
I  here  ,11  i\  anted,  nut  the  (  alcndar, 
hill  die  real    luvnlietli  (  Vntury 

It  is  this  real  twentieth  century  -the  twentieth 
century  of  the  Si  u nine,  of  the  C  iulag,  of  the  1  lolo 
caust—  that  111  lc>9]  startled  the  world,  the  his- 
torians are  now  saying,  by  turning  out  to  be  short 
( ■>!!  either  side  of  u  were  I  he  calmer  H-;h  ot  a  pre- 
dominantly liberal  civilization.  A  holder  assertion 
ol  tins  notion  was  Frani  is  Fukuyama's  renowned 
claim  th.it  die  liberal  restoration  of  1  L>L)\  marked 
1I1,  \iid  <it  history"  -by  which  he  meant  not 
thai  the  end  ol  days  had  arrived  hut,  only  a  lit- 
tk  in.  ae  modestly,  that  humanity's  long  scan,  h  foi 
the  best  form  i>!  government  had  reai  hed  its  des 
tination  in  a  nearly  global  embrace  ol  liberal 
deliH  11  I 

I  he  distinction  between  the  teal  twentieth 
century  and  the  calendrical  one  is  based  on  the 
convincing  idea  thai  the  1  entury's  bouts  of  1111 
piei  edenied  violence,  both  with  in  nati<  >ns  and  he 
them,  possess  a  definite  historical  coher- 
ent e  that  the\  ci  institute,  to  put  it  simply,  a 
single  story.  The  pr<  >p<  iscd  peril >di:at ion  is  clear- 
ly ,  iptimistK  ,  SU  tl  1.1I  liie  I  ide  ot  bloodshed 

11  bed  it-  high  water  mark  and  is  nou  re- 
ceding.  The  failure  to  bei  ome 
i:d  the  liquidation  in   ll''M   1 'I  the  w 
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last  thoroughly  totalitarian  regime  lend  substance 
to  the  hope.  1  wish  to  suggest,  however,  that  this 
appraisal  remains  starkly  incomplete  it  it  tails  to 
take  into  account  one  more  age  that  reached  a 
turning  point  in  1991.  1  mean  the  nuclear  age, 
which  opened  in  .mother  epochal  August  of  the 
twentieth  century,  August  of  1945.  (Somehow  in 
tins  century  August  was  the  month  in  which  his- 
tory chose  to  produce  a  disproportionately  large 
number  of  its  must  important  events.)  No  nar- 
rative of  the  extraordinary  violence  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  can  possibly  be  told  without  taking 
into  account  the  greatest  means ,,(  violence  ever 
created. 

1  he  C  Jreeks  used  to  say  that  no  man  should  he- 
called  happy  before  he  died.  They  meant  not  on- 
ly that  even  the  most  contented  life  could  be  un- 
done by  misfortune  at  the  last  minute  but  also 
that  the  meaning  of  an  entire  life  might  depend 
on  its  ending.  For  a  life's  last  chapter  was  not 
merely  an  event,  with  its  freight  of  suffering  or  joy; 
it  was  ,i  disclosure,  in  whose  light  the  story's  be- 
ginning and  middle  might  need  to  be  drastically 
rewritten.  Or,  to  vary  the  metaphor,  stories,  in- 
cluding the  stories  of  historical  epochs,  are  like 
pictures  of  heavenly  constellations  drawn  by  con- 
necting dots — in  this  Lase,  historical  facts.  The 
addition  of  new  dots  may  merely  .M  detail  t<  i  the 
picture  that  has  already  taken  shape,  but  it  may 


als<  i  alter  the  entire  image.  The  swan  will  turn  out 
to  be  a  crab;  what  looked  like  a  whale  turns  in- 
to a  dragon.  Such  was  the  case,  certainly,  with  the 
end  of  the  S<  iviet  Union  and  the  Cold  War.  The 
Sen  let  I  nion's  infirmities,  we  now  must  suppose, 
were  eating  away  at  its  power  long  before,  one  tine 
day  in  1991,  the  empire  evaporated.  It  is  under- 
standable that  contemporaries  are  usually  startled 
by  events,  but  historians  have  no  right  to  present 
surprise  endings  to  the  tales  they  tell.  Their  new 
job  will  he  to  retell  the  story  ot  the  Soviet  Union 
in  such  a  way  that  the  sudden  collapse  at  the 
end  makes  sense. 

So  it  must  eventually  he  with  the  nuclear  aye. 
The  story  i  »t  a  Cold  War  that  was  the  scene  ot  his- 
tory's only  nuclear  arms  race  will  he  very  differ- 
ent from  the  story  ot  a  Cold  War  that  turned  out 
to  he  only  the  hist  ot  many  interlocking  nuclear 
.inn-  races  in  man\  parts  ot  the  world.  The  nuclear 
dilemma,  in  sum,  hangs  like  a  giant  question 
mark  over  our  waning  century.  To  1914  and  1991 
two  dates  therefore  need  to  he  added.  The  first  is 
1945  and  the  second  is  the  as  vet  unknown  future 
date  on  which  the  end  ot  the  nuclear  aye  will  he 
disclosed.  Whether  this  conclusion  will  he  the 
elimination  ot  nuclear  weapons  (either  before  or 
after  their  further  use)  or,  conceivably,  the  elim- 
ination ot  the  species  th.u  built  them  is  the  deep- 
est i  if  the  questions  that  need  answering  when  we 
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consider  the  still-open  hook  of  the  real  twentieth 
century. 

In  the  United  States,  the  historians'  over- 
sight is  only  one  symptom  of  a  wider  inat- 
tention to  the  nuclear  question.  In  the 
first  years  of  the  post-Cold  War  period,  the  nu- 
clear peril  seemed  to  all  hut  disappear  from  pub- 
lic  awareness.  Some  of  the  reasons  were  un- 
derstandable. As  long  as  the  Cold  War  lasted, 
it  had  seemed  almost  indistinguishable  from 
nuclear  danger — the  more  so  since  both  looked 
as  if  they  were  going  to  last  indefinitely.  One  half 
of  this  assumption  was  of  course  negated  by  the 
Soviet  collapse.  For  a  while,  the  public  seemed 
to  imagine  that  nuclear  danger,  too,  had  un- 
expectedly proven  ephemeral.  The  political  an- 
tagonism that  had  produced  the  only  nuclear 
terror  Americans  had  ever  known  had,  aftei 
all,  really  ended  with  the  Cold  War.  The 
prospect  of  a  second  Cuban  Missile  C  irisis  be- 
came remote.  It  was  reasonable  for  .1  while  to 
imagine  that  the  end  of  the  struggle  in  whose 
name  nuclear  weapons  had  been  built  would 
lead  to  their  end.  Perhaps  it  would  happen  qui 
etly  and  smoothly.  The  Comprehensive  Test 
Ban  Treaty  would  he  accepted  and  succeeded  hy 
arms  reductions.  START  II  would  be  ratified  and 
followed  by  START  III,  START  III  hy  START 
IV  (at  some  point  the  lesser  nuclear  powers 
would  be  drawn  into  the  negotiations),  and  so 
on,  until  the  last  warhead  was  gone.  American 
presidents  encouraged  the  puhhc  complacent  y. 
"I  saw  the  chance  to  rid  our  children's  dreams 
of  the  nuclear  nightmare,  and  I  did,"  President 
George  Bush  said  at  the  Republican  convention 
in  1992;  and  in  1997,  President  Bill  Clinton 
boasted  that  "our  children  are  growing  up  free 
from  the  shadows  of  the  Cold  War  and  the 
threat  of  nuclear  holocaust." 

The  news  media  took  their  cue  from  this  of- 
ficial fantasy.  Nuclear  weapons  all  but  dropped 
out  of  the  news  and  opinion  pages.  In  the  decade 
since  the  Berlin  Wall  was  torn  down,  newspaper 
readers  and  television  viewers  were  given  little 
indication  that  some  31,000  nuclear  weapons 
remained  in  the  world,  or  that  6,000  of  them 
were  targeted  at  the  United  States.  A  whole 
generation  came  of  aye  lacking  even  rudimentary 
information  regarding  nuclear  arms  and  nuclear 
peril.  On  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  end  of 
the  wall,  few  commentators  taking  stoek  of  the 
decade  bothered  to  mention  the  persistence  of 
nuclear  danger. 

A  frightening  new  landscape  was  coming  in- 
to view.  To  begin  with,  the  presidents  who  said 
that  they  had  ended  nuclear  danger  had  not  act- 
ed that  way.  Clinton's  repeated  though  little-re- 
ported "bottom  up"  reviews  of  defense  policy  left 
the  strategy  of  nuclear  deterrence — and  the  ar 


senals  it  justified      unti  uu  bed.  I  lis    ■ 
let  it  he  kin  >\\  11  that  nui  lear  we  i| 
mam  the  found, n  ion  of  Am 
the  indefinite  future  Russia  fi  >il<  >v\ 
doning  a  willingness  expressed  by  l  '»  >rhai  I 
eliminate  nucleai  weapons  and  stalling  on  th 
ifu  ai  i<  m  of  the  S  IAR  1  II  Iie.nv  .And  so  rl 
clear  arsenals  ol  the  Cold  War,  instead  o*  with- 
ering away  with  the  disappearance  of  thai  conflii  1, 
\\iie  delivered  intact,  like  a  package  from  a  de- 
ceased sender,  into  the-  new  age,  though  now 
lacking  the  benefit  ol  new  justification  —or,  t<  >r 
that  matter,  of  new  1  ipp<  isition. 

Meanwhile,  newcomers  to  the  nuclear  game 
moved  to  acquire  the  weapons.  If  nuclear  powers 
such  as  Russia  and  the  I  In i ted  States,  which  no 
longer  had  a  quarrel,  were  entitled  to  maintain  nu 
clear  arsenals,  why  nol  countries  that,  like  India 
and  Pakistan,  were  1  hronically  al  war?  To  insist 
otherwise  would,  in  the  words  of  India's  foreign 
minister  Jaswani  Singh,  be  to  sbui  the  Third 
World  our  of  the  "nuclear  paradigm"  established 
by  the  First  and  Second  Worlds,  and  so  to  accept 
"nuclear  apartheid."  In  May  of  1998,  India  and 
Pakistan,  accordingly,  tired  oft  their  rival  salvos 
of  nuclear  tests.  The  antagonism  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  had  been 
"cold,"  but  this  conflict  was  hot.  The  three  wars 
thai  the  two  countries  had  fought  since  the  late 
1940s  were  in  short  order  followed  by  a  fourth  in 
the  siunmer  of  1999.  The  world's  multiplying  nu- 
l  kar  arsenals  were  meanwhile  supplemented  by 
,1  new  prominence  of  then  repellent  siblings  in  the 
family  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction — chemi- 
cal and  biological  weapons,  which  may  become 
the  instrument  of  choice  of  nations  or  terrorist 
groups  worried  about  the  expense  and  difficulty 
of  making  nuclear  weapons. 

By  the  century's  end,  the  web  of  arms-i  ontrol 
agreements  that  had  been  painstakingly  woven 
during  the  last  half  century  of  the  C  !old  War  was 
tearing  apart.  The  United  States  Senate  voted 
down  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  an 
act  that  cut  away  the  found, il  ion  of  several 
decades  of  effort  by  the  United  States  to  halt  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  Senate  also  per- 
suaded the  C  dmion  Administration  to  develop  a 
national  missile  defense,  which  would  violate 
the  Antihallistk  Missile  Treaty  of  1972,  thereby 
threatening  to  turn  Russia's  stalling  on  the 
START  negotiations  into  outright  opposition. 
The  combined  resolve  of  the  five  senior  nuclear 
powers  (the  United  Slates,  Russia,  England, 
France,  and  China)  to  keep  their  arsenals  and 
of  other  countries  to  obi  a  in  them  likewise  threat 
ened  the  breakdown  of  the  Nuclear  Nonprolif- 
eration   i iv.uv,  under  which  ISO  1  ounrries  have 

niu  lear  weapons  in  exchart] 
promises  by  I  Ik  run  lear  powers  to  abolish  I 
a  the  ver\   firsi  moments  of  tin 
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age,  sc  ientists  have  warned  the  world  chat  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  nuclear  technology — as  oi  all  tech 
nolog} — to  become  universally  available  ami 
therefore  that,  in  the  absence  of  political  will,  the 
world  would  tend  to  become  nuclear-armed.  In  a 
world  boiling  with  local  (and  not  so  local)  hatreds, 
the  retrogression  of  arms  control  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  (.'old  War,  instead  ni  being 
the  high  point  of  danger  in  a  waning  nuc  lear  aye, 
will  prove  to  have  been  a  mere  bipolar  rehearsal 
for  a  multipolar  second  nuc  lear  aye. 

A  number  of  voices  challenged  this  status  quo 
by  c  ailing  for  the  abolition  of  nuc  lear  weapons, 
hut  their  views  went  largely  unreported  by  the 
news  media  that  had  ignored  the  dangers  of 
which  they  warned.  Among  these  voices  were 
leaders  of  the  traditional  anti-nuclear  peace 
movement;  the  seven  governments  of  the  New 
Agenda  coalition,  composed  of  Brazil,  Egypt, 
Ireland,  Mexico,  New  Zealand,  Sweden,  and 
South  Africa;  and  an  impressive  array  of  retired 
military  officers  and  civilian  leaders,  including 
President  Jimmy  Carter,  Senator  Alan  ( Cranston, 
former  commander  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand General  (  ieorge  Lee  Butler,  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  allied  air  forces  in  the  (  iulf  War, 
( Jeneral  Charles  I  lorner.  In  a  series  of  report  and 
statements,  these  people  have  argued  that  the  end 
of  the  Cold  War  lias  provided  a  historically 
unique  but  perishable  opportunity  to  remove 
nuclear  danger  by  eliminating  nuclear  arsenals 
everywhere.  (Since  only  eight  nations  possess 
nuclear  weapons,  and  of  these  only  India,  Pak- 
istan, and  Israel  have  noi  signed  the  Nonprolif- 
eration  Treaty,  abolition  means  persuading  just 
three  nations  to  live  as  would  the  185  signato- 
ries.) Notable  among  the  news'  abolitionists  were 
some  of  the  most  hawkish  figures  of  the  Cold 
War,  including  Paul  Nitze,  drafter  in  1950  of 
National  Security  Council  Memorandum-68, 
regarded  by  many  as  the  charter  of  American 
('old  War  policy,  lie  recently  argued  that  the 
I  Inited  States'  huge  lead  in  the  development  of 
high-precision  weaponry  created  a  new  military 
context  in  which  the  United  States  simply  did 
not  need  nuclear  weapons.  (  a  msidering  this  ad- 
vantage, Nitze  could  "think  of  no  circumstances 
under  which  it  would  be  wise  tor  the-  United 
states  to  use  nuclear  weapons,"  and  therefore 
imended  that  the  nation  "unilatei  ill\  gel 
rid"  of  them.  The  emergence  of  this  hawkish 
strain  of  abolitionism,  in  which  precision,  high- 
explosive  conventional  bombing  would  give  the 
I  Inited  Mates  a  usable  military  superiority  that 
nuclear  weapons  could  never  confer,  assured 
that,  should  the  idea  of  abolition  ever  take  hold, 
a  debate  within  the  ranks  of  the  abolitionists 
themselves  w< iuld  be  robust.  But  Nitre's  dramat ic 
proposal  tell  into  the  media  silence-  that  had 
swallowed  up  all  other  proposals  foi  abolition. 


PREFACE  TO  A  CENTURY 

It  seems  timely,  then,  to  rake  a  fresh  look  at 
the  nuclear  question  in  the  context  of  the 
century  that  has  just  ended.  The  exercise, 
we  can  hope,  will  shed  light  on  both  the  nuclear 
dilemma  and  the  story  of  the  century,  short  or  oth- 
erwise, in  which  nuclear  weapons  have  played, 
and  unfortunately  go  on  playing,  so  important  a 
part.  One  place  to  begin  is  with  a  work  that,  as 
ir  happens,  was  hrst  published  in  Blackwood's  Ed- 
inburgh Magazine,  in  London,  at  the  turn  of  the 
last  century,  in  1899:  Joseph  Conrad's  Heart  of 
Darkness.  Conrad  wrote  in  the  heyday  of  a  liberal 
civilization  that  had  seemed  to  spread  steadily 
and  yrow  stronger  tor  most  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Its  articles  of  faith  were  that  science  and 
technology  were  the  sources  of  a  prosperity  with- 
out limits;  that  the  free  market  would  spread  the 
new  abundance  across  the  boundaries  of  both 
classes  and  nations;  that  liberty  and  democracy, 
already  established  in  several  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  advanced  nations,  were  gaining  ground  al- 
most everywhere;  and  that  all  of  these  forces  were 
welling  an  unstoppable  tide  of  overall  human 
progress.  If  is,  of  course,  a  revival  of  these  ideas — 
minus,  notably,  the  idea  of  progress — that  has 
inspired  the  belief  that  the  twentieth  century,  or 
even  history  itself,  ended  in  1991.  Conrad  was  not 
an  acolyte  ot  this  faith.  He  was  perhaps  the  most 
acute  among  a  number  of  observers  who,  having 
witnessed  firsthand  what  the  "civilized"  coun- 
tries were  doing  in  the  "backward"  parts  of  the 
world,  where  colonialism  was  at  its  zenith,  dis- 
cerned the  shape  of  a  radically  different  future. 
Heart  oj  Darkness  was  many  things.  It  was  a  tale 
of  travel  to  an  exotic  place.  It  was  a  glimpse, 
through  the  eves  of  the  seaman  Marlow,  of  the 
atrocities  committed  by  King  Leopold's  Interna- 
tional Association  of  the  Congo.  It  was  an  in- 
vestigation by  literary  means  of  the  extremes  of 
evil.  And  it  was,  as  we  today  are  in  a  position  to 
appreciate,  a  topographic  map,  clairvoyant  in  its 
specificity,  ot  the  moral  landscape  of  the  twenti- 
eth century. 

"It  was  like  a  weary  pilgrimage  amongst  hints 
fi  u  nightmares,"  Marlow  says  of  bis  sea  journey  to 
the  ( -ongo  along  the  African  coast.  The  hinted 
nightmares  turned  out  to  be  the  waking  experience 
of  the  century  ahead.  That  century,  Conrad  ap- 
parently understood,  was  about  to  open  up  new 
possibilities  for  evil.  In  Heart  of  Darkness,  he  seems 
to  thumb  through  them  prospectively,  as  it  through 
a  deck  of  horrific  rarot  cards.  The  concentration 
camps  are  i  here.  The  black  men  "dying  slowly,"  "in 
all  the  attitudes  of  pain,  abandonment,  and  de- 
spair," whom  Marlow  witnesses  in  a  grove  of  trees 
immediately  upon  arriving  at  an  outer  station, 
arc  unmistakable  precursors  of  the  millions  of 
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men  and  women  who  were  to  die  in  the  coneen  described  ahei  tin   tau  li  m 

tration  camps  soon  to  he  built  in  Europe.    I  In  Eicrmumn  tn 

monster  Kurtz,  the  charismatic  station  chief  who  description  of  a  inmoi  bureau 

murders  in  the  name  of  progress,  and  who,  al  iiul  Stati 

though  "hollow  at  the  core,"  was  gifted  with  mag-  man,  mistaking  Mai  low  lor  an  influential  ligure, 

nificent  eloquence  and  "electrified  large  meet-  curries  favor  with  him,  prompting  Marlow 

ings,"  is  a  sort  of  prefiguration  of  Hitler.  Conrad  serve,  "I  let  him  run  on,  this  p 

even  has  a  Belgian  journalist  comment  that  Kurt:  Mephistopheles."  I  le  adds,  "It  seeme 

would  have  made  a  "splendid  leader  of  an  ex  it  I  tried  I  could  poke  m  i  i  through  him, 

treme  party."  Which  one!  "Any  party,"  is 

the  answer.  For,  the  journalist  stammers, 

"he  was  an — an — extremist."  Rut  Kurtz 

is  not  to  be  understood  as  a  fringe  char-  [jfCfF^     ■■  ImWll  ""^^Rl  I^ItlNf 

acter.  "All  Europe  contributed  to  the 

making  of  Kurtz,"  Marlow  says,  in  a  rare         POMVFMTiniM  A I      U/FAPHNDV     M^VkT 

moment  of  editorializing. 

Consider,  by  way  of  inexplicably  re-  -y 

fined  forecasting,  the  likeness  of  some 
of  Marlow's  comments  about  Kurt:  to 
some  comments  1  litler  makes  about  him- 
self in  1936.  The  power  of  Hitler's  voice,  carried  and  would  find  nothing  inside  but  a  little  loose  dirt, 
to  the  German  public  over  the  radio,  was  a  basic  maybe."  t  ionrad  desc  rihed  well  the  humiliation 
element  of  his  power.  Conrad  notes  something  that  so  many  decent  people  were  to  experience  in 
similar  in  Kurtz.  Marlow:                                                     having  to  take  ridiculous  personages  seriously 

iely  because  of  the  immense  suffering  they  were 
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Kurt:  discoursed.  A  voice!  a  voice!  li  rang  deep  to 

■             i  causing,  race  to  race  with  Kurtz  in  the  iiinglr  al 
the  very  last. 

night,  Marlow  comments,  "I  resented  bitterly  the 

Yet  beneath  the  rich  and  resonant  voice  lay  an  absurd  danger  of  our  situation,  as  if  to  be  at  the 

emptiness:  mercy  of  (bar  atroc  ions  phantom  had  been  a  dis 

_,                              w;l        ,     ,     ,,          i       ,  honoring  necessity."  The  inspired  anti-Nazi  di- 

1  he  voice  was  gone.  What  else  had  neen  there:  r  .    ,      ,    .,      ,    .,   ,,                      , 

arist  rnednch  Keck-Malleczewen,  who  was  exe- 

And,  for  comparison,  Hitler  speaking  at  a  rally  in  cuted  by  the  Nazis  in  1944,  experienced  a  similai 

1936  about  his  appeal  to  the  C  ierman  people:  feeling  of  humiliation  when  he  thought  back  to 

an  accidental  encounter  he  had  once  had  with  an 

At  this  hour  do  we  not  again  feel  the  miracle  that  other  atrocious  phantom-   I  litler.  "If  1  bad  bad  an 

has  brought  us  together!  Long  ago  you  heard  inkling  of  the  role  this  piece  of  tilth  was  to  play, 

voice  of  a  man,  and lit  struck  to  your  hearts,  it  awak-  and  of  the  years  of  suffering  he  was  to  make  us  en- 

ened  you,  and  you  followed  this  voice.  You  followed  i        ,,  i                  ,,i          i  m           i          ,  i  i     ,  i        i 

,                     ,                     ,        ,                     ,  dure,    he  wrote,    I  would  have  done  n  |slioi  liiuij 

it  for  years,  without  so  much  as  having  seen  mm  ,                           ,    ,          ,       ,,       ,          ,    , 

,                                     iii                       i  without  a  second  thought,  hut  I  took  him  tor  a 
whose  voice  it  was;  you  heard  onlv  a  voice,  and  you 


followed. 


character  out  of  a  coil  uc  strip,  and  did  not  shoot." 
The  mosl   remarkable  and  telling  augury  of 
To  give  just  one  more  example,  anyone  who  I  lean  <<\  1  kirkness,  however,  was  the-  glimpse  that 

witnessed  the  monotonous,  ceaseless  American  Conrad,  vaulting  ahead  in  prophecy  to  1945, 

artillery  fire  into  "free-fire  zones"  in  Vietnam  will  provided  of  the  destination  toward  which  all 

experience  a  shock  of  recognition  in  the  follow  these  preposterous  and  terrifying  tendencies  some- 

ing  description  of  a  French  naval  vessel  firing  in-  how  were  heading;  namely,  the  threat  that,  with 

to  the  African  jungle:  the  help  of  the  Kurtzes  ol  this  world,  the  human 

spec  ies  might  one  day  gel  ready  to  wipe  itsell  >  'It 
In  the  empty  immensity  of  earth,  sky,  and  water,  rhe  face  of  the  earth.  After  bis  climactic  meeting 

there  she  was,  incomprehensible,  firing  into  a  con  wjr|-,  Knit:  in  the  jungle,  Marlow  further  com- 

tinent.  Pop,  would  go  one  of  the  six-inch  guns;  a  small  mcnts,  "There  was  nothing  either  above  or  below 

flame  would  dart  and  vanish,  a  little  white  smoke  hjm     mJ  ,  k|K,vy  „    ,  )(.  ,,  .,j  kjckcJ  ,1|msc|t  |,„,H. 

would  disappear,  a  tiny  projectile  would  give  a  tee  .-   ,             .     ,  .      ,          i    i               i  i      i      n      i      i 

,.               ,            .        ,         ,                i  vi    i               ii  of  the  earth,  t.  onlouinl  the  man'  he  had  kicked 

blescreech — and  nothing  happened.  Nothing  could  ,                        .                       ,,  T ,       ,        ,      ,           . 

,              -T-,                         i      ,                      i  the  very  earth  to  pieces      I  his  loivhodmg  ol  an 

happen.  I  here  was  a  touch  of  insanity  in  the  pro-  >                                    ,    i            i 

ceeding,  a  sense  of  lugubrious  drollery  in  the  sight.  nih.lation  was  no  tncidental  feature  of  the  work; 

it  returns  several  tunes,  always  at  critical  mo- 
Nor  did  Conrad  tail  to  take  note  of  those  in  merits  in  the  story.   I  he  most  renowned  passage- 
dispensable  props  ol  the  gigantic,  insane,  state  in  which                     is  the  legendary  addendum 
ponsored  crimes  of  our  time:  the  obedient  tunc-  !     I    rniinah  all  the  brutes"  that  Kurtz  pinned  t- 


tionaries.  The  "banality"  of  their  evil,  famously  the  bottom  ol  ihe  dithyramb  to  nineteenth  cen- 
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tury  pit  igress  thai  he  lefi  as  his  legac  y.  Die  fore 
boding  recurs  even  more  explicitly  when,  after 
Kurt:  has  died  and  Mail  >w  is .  >n  his  way  t«  >  infi  inn 
Kurt;  '>  betrothed  of  the-  tat  t,  he  reports,  "I  had  .1 
visi  >n  of  him  on  the  stretcher,  opening  Ins  mouth 
voraciously,  as  if  to  devour  all  the  earth  with  all 
its  mankind."  The  technical  means  for  destn  <) 
ing  the  spec  ics  lay  fai  in  the  future,  but  the  psy- 
chological and  moral  preparations,  it  appears, 
were  well  undei  way  111  1899. 


THE   FIRST  AUGUST: 

THE  BEGINNING   OF  THE  REAL 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

As  the  scholar  Jessica  Reifer  has  point- 
ed out,  C  'otiiad's  intimations  in  a  sin- 
gle text  oi  virtually  all  the  unprece- 
dented evils,  including  the  thre.it  of 
self-extinction,  that  Western  humanity  was  about 
to  visit  upon  itself  and  the  world  in  the  twenti- 
eth century  are  evidence  before  the  fact  of  their 
common  roots  and  essential  unity.  These  "hints 
f(  >r  nightmares,"  hi  wever,  did  not  materialize  in- 
to real  hist,  irical  events  in  Europe  until,  during  the 
first  of  the  century's  fateful  Augusts,  the  bust 
World  War  broke  out.  Then  the  nightmares  fol- 
lowed, one  altet  another,  in  a  chain  whose  un- 
usually clear  linkage  points  to  the  underlying 
continuity. 

The  judgment  that  the  outbreak  of  the  First 
World  War  was  the  starting  point  in  the  twenti- 
eth century's  plunge  into  honor  did  not  originate 
with  the  inventors  of  the  idea  of  the  short  twen- 
tieth century;  11  has  been  the  belief  of  a  remark- 
ably wide  c<  nisensus  of  historians.  C  ieorge  Kennan 
spoke  tor  this  consensus  in  his  diplomatic  histo- 
ry  l/i.  Decline  of  Bismarck's  European  <  hdei 

With  tin   phenomenon  of  the  Second  World 
War  before  me,  it  was  home  in  upon  me  to  what 
1  xtent  the  determining  phen 
1  In-  mil  rwai  perio  I.  Russian  (  'ommunism  and 
m  and  indeed  then  the  Second  World 
War  itself,  wen  the  products  of  that  first  ureal  holo- 
caust of  1914    IH       And  thus  1  came  to  see  the  First 
•enunal  1  atastn  iphe  1  'I  the 

As  Kennan  suggests,  the  stories  of  the  two 
world  wars  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  two  great 
totalitarian  regimes  on  the  other  were  as  tight  I  y 
intertwined  at  even  crucial  juncture  as  the  pn  > 
tea  lis  on  the  strands  of  a  double  helix.  Total  war 
and  totalitarianism  were  km  in  more  than  name. 
From  1914  onward,  each  ted  the  other  in  a  vicious 
spiral  of  vii  dent  e.  h>  begin  with,  the  shock  of  the 
Firsl  World  War  is  widely  understood  to  have 
created  the  social  conditions  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Bolshevik  re\  olution  in  Russia.  In  the 


words  ot  the  historian  Martin  Malta,  "This  war 
dist  irganized  Russia's  st  ill  immature  p<  >lit  ical  struc- 
tures to  the  point  where  the  Bolshevik  Party,  a 
1 1  in  whack  to  the  violent  and  conspiratorial  pol- 
itics  ot  the  INTOs,  was  able  to  seize  power.  .  .  ." 
Man\  understood  even  at  the  time  th.it  the  bru- 
tality ot  the  w.tr  had  beer,  carried  over  to  the  sys- 
tem ot  rule  that  followed.  As  the  contemporary 
socialist  Vic  tor  (  Chernov  put  it,  "The  moral  na- 
ture ot  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  was  inherited 
from  the  war  in  which  it  was  born." 

That  the  Nazis'  rise  to  power  in  C  iermany  was 
made  possible  by  the  war  is  also  accepted  wide- 
ly. It  will  be  enough  here — without  trying  to  re- 
count the  story  oi  the  destabilization  of  German 
politics  and  society  by  her  defeat  and  the  harsh 
terms  of  the  peace  settlement — to  recall  two 
comments  made  by  Hitler.  The  first  is  his  remark 
that  "if  at  the  beginning  ot  the  war  twelve  or  fif- 
teen thousand  ot  these  Hebrew  corrupters  ot  the 
people  had  been  held  under  poison  gas,  as  hap- 
pened to  hundreds  of  thousands  ot  our  very  best 
(  lerman  workers  in  the  field,  the  sacrifice  ot  mil- 
lions at  the  front  would  not  have  been  111  vain." 
The  idea  of  killing  Jews  by  gas  was  not  one  that 
I  brier,  who  had  been  a  victim  of  an  English  gas 
attack,  was  to  forget.  The  second  comment  is  his 
description  ot  his  reaction  to  the  declaration  of 
the  First  World  War.  "Even  today,"  he  wrote  in 
Mem  Kuril/)/ ,  "1  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that,  over- 
powered by  stormy  enthusiasm,  I  fell  down  on 
my  knees  and  thanked  Heaven  from  an  over- 
flowing heart." 

If  in  the  century's  Teens  and  Twenties  total 
war  prepared  the  way  tor  totalitarianism,  in  the 
I  hirties,  when  Hitler  carried  out  the  series  1  if  ag- 
gressions that  brought  on  the  Second  World  War, 
the  process  worked  the  other  way  around.  Hitler's 
biographers  tell  us  that  while  at  the  front  in  the 
Firsl  World  War  he  telt  so  much  at  home  in  the 
trenches  and  so  ill  at  ease  in  civilian  society  that 
he  canceled  all  his  leaves.  For  him,  it  seems,  not 
war  but  peace  was  hell,  and  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  rlie  interwar  period  was  jusr  one  more 
leave  that  was  canceled  by  a  peace-weary  Hitler. 

The  plainest  of  these  links,  finally,  IS  that  be- 
tween the  war  against  Hitler  and  the  decision 
by  the  I  Inited  States  and  England  to  build  atom- 
ic weapons.  In  October  of  1939  (more  than  two 
years  before  the  I  anted  States  went  to  war  with 
Germany  and  Japan),  when  the  businessman 
Alexander  Sachs  visited  President  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt to  recommend  an  atomic-weapons  pro- 
gram, Roosevelt  commented,  "Alex,  what  you 
are  after  is  to  see  that  the  Nazis  don't  blow  us  up." 
s,ichs  replied,  "Precisely."  Throughout  the  war, 
the  scientists  at  Los  Alamos — many  of  them 
refugees  from  Europe — held  before  their  eves  the 
prospect  that  1  litler  would  succeed  in  building  the 
bomb  first. 


KH  ... 


Evil,  even  when  opposed,  has  a  way  of  prepar- 
ing the  ground  tor  more  evil,  and  1  iitler  hy  this 
route  became  a  progenitor  ot  the  bomb.  I  lis  ex- 
traordinary malevolence  induced  his  adversaries 
to  embrace  an  evil  thai  otherwise  they  i  <  mi  ei\ 
ably  might  have  forgone.  Through  this  indirect 
paternity  were  reborn  key  aspects  of  the  policies 
that  he,  more  than  anyone  else,  had  pioneered. 
As  in  a  magic  trick — appropriately  accompanied 
by  a  gigantic  world-blinding  flash  and  (mush- 
room-shaped) puff  ot  smoke — the  politics  of  mass 
annihilation,  even  as  they  were  going  down  to  de- 
feat in  Hitler's  bunker,  were  in  1945  transferred 
to  the  care  of  Washington. 


EXTERMINATION 


-^r  "^^  -jr  hat  was  the  nature  oi  the  new 
^k  M^L  M  possibilities  tor  evil  that  t  on 
^r  ^r  rad  had  discerned  in  the  C  "on 
go  and  that  the  series  of  calamities  inaugurated  by 
the  war  in  1^14  brought,  as  if  through  the  action 
of  a  pendulum  swinging  in  an  ever-widening  an  , 
to  fuller  and  fuller  realization,  until  the  human 
species  created  weapons  whereby  it  could  destroy 
itself?  Violence  on  a  previously  unimaginable  scale 
was  the  obvious  common  denominator.  This  vi- 
olence was  the  basis  for  the  iik  reasing  use  of  that 


lingua  franca  of  twentieth-century  politics,  tei 
ior — terror  as  an  instrument  of  rule,  which  is  to 
say  ii italitarian  rule,  in  if  war, 

and  especially  of  "strategic"  bombing,    umed  at 
break ing  the  morale  ol  c  ivilian  populations;  and, 
finally,  niu  lear  terror,  rather  optimistically  re 
lerred  to  as  a  "balance  ol  terror."  (  lerroi  in  nucleai 
strategy,  let  us  note,  is  terror  in  not  only  its  most 
extensive  but  also  its  purest  form,  inasmuch  as 
lis  practitioners  .sometimes  imagine  ili.it  it  can 
be  pr<  ijected  forever  without  ai  tual  use  ot  the  in- 
struments thai  produce  it.)  But  something  more 
than  a  colossal  increase  in  violence  and  terroi 
was  involved.  In  Kurtz's  phrase  "Exterminate  all 
t lie  brutes,"  C  \  mrad  gives  us  the  concept  we  need: 
ex  term  in, u  ion.   Hie  capacity  and  will  to  destroy- 
not  | ust  large  numbers  ol  people  but  entire  class 
es  of  people  was  the  new  invent  ion.  Policies  of  ex 
termination,  ol  course,  require  slaughlci  on  a  mass 
scale,  bin  they  aim  at  more  than  slaughter.  Bv 
seeking  to  eradicate  defined  human  collectivities, 
extermination  amis  not  only  at  those  groups  bin 
at  their  progeny,  who  are  shin  out  ot  existence 
when  the  policy  sua  eeds.   Hie  distinction  is  l\i 
sic.  Mass  slaughter  is  a  crime  against  the  li\  in 
terminal  ion  is,  in  addition,  a  crime  against  the  hi 
tun    W  i  ieii  I  Iitler  launi  bed  the  Final  Solul  ion, 
las  target  was  not  just  the  In  ing  lews 

ici  with  the  ^  ulture  the\  h  i 


ated  and,  if  they  were  permitted  to  live,  would  g<  i 
on  creating.  Murder  is  .1  crime  that,  by  destroying 
individual  lives,  violates  the  legal  and  moral  01 
a  community;  extermination  is  .1  crime 
that,  by  destroying  an  entire  community,  is  a  crime 
against  the  family  of  communities  that  make  up 
humankind — a  crime,  as  international  law  has 
idine  to  recognize,  "againsi  humanity." 

C  ienoc  ide     the  destruction  of  a  people,  whether 
defined  as  .1  race  or  .1  tribe  or  .1  nation — is  the 


HITLER  WAS  WILLING 

TO  DESTROY  GERMANY:  A  POLICY 

OF  ANNIHILATION   CAN   LEAD  TO  SUICIDE 


quintessential  aci  of  extermination,  bur  it  is  not 
the  only  one.  Another  is  the  extermination  of 
mm.  ial  c  lasses,  practiced  by  Stalin  and  Mai  1  Zedong 
and  Pol  Pot,  among  others.  In  the  Bolsheviks' 
\ei\  first  year  in  power,  they  discovered  a  category 
of  crime  thai  they  called  "objective."  A  crime 
\va-~  "subjective"  when  you  had  done  something 
wr<  >ng;  it  was  "<  ibjec  1  ive"  when,  through  no  deed 
11  own,  you  belonged  to  a  social  class  that  the 
g<  ivernmeni  wanted  to  liquidate.  As  early  as  1918, 
Latvian  Latsis,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Cheka, 
the  precursor  of  the  K(  iR,  announced  the  goal 
m  plain  language  "We  an  engaged  in  annihilat- 
ing the  b<  iurgei  lisie  as  a  class."  Thus  then-  was  no 
need,  Latsis  explained,  to  "prove  that  this  or  that 
man  acted  against  the  interests  1  if  Soviet  power." 
It  was  em  >ugh  to  ask,  "To  what  t  las-  d<  les  he  he- 
l<  mg,  where  does  he  1 1  une  fn  mi,  what  kind  1  if  ed- 
ucation did  he  have,  what  is  his  occupation?"  [Tie 
answers  t<  1  these  quest  it  »ns  "dec  ide  the  fete  ( it  the 
.k  1  used."  "That,"  he  said,  "is  the  quintessenc  e  of 
the  Red  I  error"  tenor  chat  was  to  cost  the  So- 
\  let  pei  iple  an  estimated  50  or  60  million  lives  in 
the  ci  miing  half-century. 

A  third  targel  of  policies  of  extermination  was 
cities  and  theii  populations.  Lei  us  consider  two 
examples.  Hie  first  is  the  bombing  of  1  lamburg  by 
1  itish  ail  1  1  v,4  L  As  early  as  [uly 

1940,  (  1 11  in  lull,  while  commanding  the  Battle  of 
Britain,  had  1  illi  I  toi  "exterminating"  ail  ai 
lacks  on  Germany.  From  then  until  1942,  the 
Bomber  (  Command,  afflicted  by  high  loss  rales 
and  fearful  of  losing  1  ul  in  interservict  rivalry 
with  the  N  I  the  Army,  drifted  awa^  from 

..  Inc.  li  had  to  be  1  arried 
out  in  daylight,  into  "area  bombing,"  which  could 
be  carried  oul  at  night.  ITie  aim  was  to  destroy  the 
morale  of  the  German  pet  >ple  by  killing  (  ierman 
civilians  and  destroying  their  homes.  Bv  the  end 


.  >t  1 942,  giant  raids  on  Liibeck  and  Cologne  had 
made  it  clear  that  the-  annihilation  of  entire  cities 
in  one  or  a.  tew  raids  was  feasible.  Accordingly, 
Most  Secret  Opera!  ion  Oder  No.  173,  of  May  27, 
I'M  \  stated,  under  the  heading  "Intention,"  that 
the  aim  of  the  raid  was  "to  destroy  HAMBURX  J." 
The  order  estimated  that  10,000  tons  of  bombs 
would  have  to  be  dropped  to  "complete  the 
-  of  elimination."  And  thus  it  was  done,  pro- 
ducing a  firestorm  in  the  city  and  killing  some 
45,000  people  in  a  single  night. 

The  second  example  is  Hitler's  plan, 
formed  even  before  his  attack  on  Russia, 
in  June  of  1941,  for  the  annihilation  of 
Moscow  and  Leningrad.  Moscow  was  to 
be  razed  because  it  was  "the  center  of 
[Bolshevik]  doctrine" — tor  Hitler's  larg- 
er goal  was  an  "ethnic  catastrophe."  He 
intended  to  dig  .1  reservoir  where  Moscow 
had  once  been.  At  first,  he  planned  to 
spare  Leningrad,  because  it  was  "incom- 
parably more  beautiful"  than  Moscow;  but  soon 
he  put  Leningrad,  too,  on  the  list  of  cities  to  be 
destroyed.  His  explanation  sheds  light  on  the 
mentality  of  those  who  are  preparing  to  exter- 
minate entire  human  communities: 


1  suppose  that  some  people  are  clutching  their  heads 
with  both  hands  to  find  an  answer  to  the  question, 
"How  can  the  Fiihrer  destroy  a  city  like  St.  Peters- 
burg?". . .  1  would  prefer  not  to  see  anyone  suffer,  not 
to  do  harm  to  anyone.  Bur  when  I  realize  the  species 
is  in  danger,  then  in  my  ease  sentiment  gives  way  to 
the  0  ildesi  reason. 

The  Nazi  general  Franz  Haider  concurred  with 
this  supposedly  cold  reasoning:  annihilating  the 
two  cities,  he  wrote,  would  be  a  "national  cata- 
strophe which  (would]  deprive  not  only  Bolshe- 
vism but  also  Muscovite  nationalism  of  their 
centers." 

A  plan  was  drawn  up.  Leningrad  would  be 
sealed  off,  to  weaken  it  "by  terror  arid  growing 
starvation";  then  the  Germans  would  "remove 
the  survivors  in  captivity  in  the  interior  of  Rus- 
sia, level  Leningrad  to  the  ground  with  high  ex- 
plosives, and  leave  the  area  to  the  north  of  the 
Neva  to  the  Finns." 

Of  course,  we  know  that  the  two  cities  sur- 
vived, owing  not  to  any  thaw  in  Hitler's  cold  rea- 
soning but  to  the  almost  superhuman  resistance 
mounted  by  the  Russian  people. 


EXTERMINATION   AS 
A  SYSTEMIC  EVIL 

ust  as  the  twentieth  century's  policies  of 
extermination — whether  of  peoples,  class- 
es, or  cities — enveloped  entire  human  com- 
munities, s, i  also  they  were  carried  out  by  entire 


J 


communities  or,  .it  any  rare,  hy  rhe  stare  au- 
thorities that  putatively  represented  those  com- 
munities.  Extermination,  .1  species  of  crime  re- 
quiring extensive  social  resources,  is — can  only 
be — a  systemic  evil.  To  the  extent  thai  popular 
support  was  present,  the  policies  amounted  to 
attempted  murders  of  one  society  hy  another.  Al- 
though there  can  he  debate  over  just  how  ex 
tensive  popular  support  was  tor  Stalin's  and 
Hitler's  policies  of  extermination,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  through  the  states  that  ruled  over 
these  peoples,  the  resources  of  entire  societies 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  carrying  out 
the  policies. 

Those  resources  were  not  just  the  obvious 
ones — the  secret  police,  the  transportation  sys- 
tems, the  concentration-camp  administrations, 
the  armies,  the  bomber  forces.  They  had  to  include 
mass  cooperation  of  the  kind  that  control  of  the 
state  alone  provides.  When  the  state  becomes  an 
exterminator,  and  the  law,  instead  of  enjoining 
evil,  supports  and  enforces  it — as  does  the  win  ile 
tremendous  weight  of  custom,  habit,  bureaucrat- 
ic inertia,  and  social  pressure — the  individual  who 
might  seek  to  oppose  the  policies  is  left  in  an  ex- 
tremity of  moral  solitude.  Even  rhe  voice  of  con- 
science, in  these  circumstances,  can  become  an  en- 
listee in  the  ranks  of  the  evildoers.  People  find 
themselves  in  the  dilemma  defined  by  Mark  Twain 
when  he  presented  Huck  Finn's  inner  deliberations 
whether  to  turn  in  his  friend  the  runaway  black 
slave,  Jim.  Buck's  "conscience,"  he  believes,  is 
telling  him  that  it  is  wrong  not  to  turn  Jim  in.  Nev- 
ertheless, Huck  decides  to  do  what  is  "wrong" 
and  hides  Jim.  Adolf  Eichmann,  too,  heard  the 
voice  ot  an  inverted  conscience,  but  he,  unlike 
Huck,  obeyed  ir.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  with  the 
defeat  of  Germany  in  sight,  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  slow  down  or  even  halt  the  transports  of  the 
Jews  to  the  killing  centers,  but  instead  he  redou- 
bled his  efforts.  "The  sad  and  very  uncomfortable 
truth,"  Arendt  writes,  "probably  was  that  it  was  n<  >t 
his  fanaticism  hut  his  very  conscience  that  prompt- 
ed Eichmann  to  adopt  bis  uncompromising  atti- 
tude during  the  last  year  of  the  war. .  .  ."  For  "he 
remembered  perfectly  well  that  he  would  have 
had  a  bad  conscience  only  if  he  had  not  done 
what  he  had  been  ordered  to  do — to  ship  mil 
lions  of  men,  women,  and  children  to  then  death 
with  great  zeal  and  the  most  meticulous  care" 


EXTERMINATION  AS 
PSEUDOSCIENCE 

As  if  to  leave  individual  judgment  in 
even  greater  perplexity,  science — or, 
to  be  precise,  pseudoscience  (other 
wise  known  as  ideology) — was  summoned  to  lend 
its  pseucloauthority  to  the  policies  of  extermina- 


tion. In  the  I. He  nineteenth  century,  in  a  whole 
sale  resort    to  the  persuasive  powei   o|  sheei 
metaphor,  soi  1.1I  1  )arwimsts  had  taught  that  na 
lions  in  history,  like'  spec  ies  in  evolution,  were  sub 
jeel  to  the  law  ot  sin  \i\  a  I  ot  the  fittest.  A 
as  IS4.S,  Friedrich  Engels  had  distinguish! 
tween  "historical  nations"  (they  included  Ger- 
many,  England,  and  France),  whu  o  w  re  des- 
tined  1  o  flourish,  and  "ah  1st 01  ic  ,1 1  nations"  (they 
included  mosi  ot  the  Balkan  peoples),  which 
were  destined  lor  history's  scrap  heap.  His  inter- 
est in  these  ideas  is  one  illustration  ot  the-  intel- 
lectual roots  thai  the  Marxist  theory  ot  classes 
shared  with  rac  lal  theories  ot  evolution.  In  Stal- 
in's Russia,  classes      some  doomed,  some  des 
lined  to  rule-      played  the  role  that  races  played 
in  1 1  it  lei's  ( iermany. 

Hitler's  Final  Solution  of  the  Jewish  "prob- 
lem" was  in  his  mind  only  one  part  ol  a  vasl 
scheme  ot  ethnic  expulsion,  resettlement,  ex- 
termination, and  racial  engineering,  in  whu  h 
he  planned  to  eradicate  Poland  and  Ukraine, 
among  other  nations.  For  example,  ot  forty-five 
million  inhabitants  in  Western  Russia,  .u  cord- 
ing to  a  memo  prepared  hy  the  Ministry  tor  Oc- 
cupied Eastern  Territories,  thirty-one  million 
were  to  be  expatriated  or  killed.  "Drop  a  tew 
bombs  on  their  cities,  and  the  job  will  be  done," 
I  litler  suggested. 

The  extent  to  which  I  litler,  caught  up  in  the 
grandiose  theories  ot  racial  pseudoscience,  had 
transcended  mere  nationalism  is  shown  hy  his 
often-stated  readiness  to  sacrifice  even  the  Ger- 
m. in  people  it  they  showed  themselves  cowardly 
or  weak.  No  nationalist  could  have  said  as  I  litler 
did  in  1941,  when  still  at  the  height  ol  his  pow- 
er, that  it  the  C  iermans  were  "no  longer  so  strong 
and  ready  for  sacrifice  that  they  will  stake  then- 
own  blood  on  their  existence,  (hey  deserve  to  he 
annihilated  by  another,  stronger  power."  In  that 
event,  he  added,  "I  would  not  shed  a  tear  tor  the 
German  people."  He  made  good  his  promise' 
when,  facing  defeat  in  1945,  he  ordered  the  de- 
struc  lion  of  the'  entire  infrastructure  of  t  leu  nan 
society,  including  its  industry,  buildings,  and  food 
sloe  ks.  Put  then  had  he  not  wanted  the  world,  as 
it  in  fulfillment  of  (  Conrad's  vision  of  Kurt:  de 
vouring  all  the  earth  with  all  its  mankind,  that 
"we  may  perish,  perhaps.  But  we  shall  take  the 
world  with  us.  Mu.sp.7i,  universal  conflagration"? 
1  filler's  willingness  to  accept— and  even  to  e  ar- 
ry  out — the  destruction  of  Germany  (and  the- 
whole  world  into  the  bargain)  was  an  early  warn- 
the  case,  later  illustrated  on  a  mm  h  greater 
111  the  nuclear  policy  of  "mutual  assured  de- 
struction" during  the  l  'old  War,  with  which  those 
who  .ulopt  policies  ol  annihilation  can  overshoot 
the  mark  and  wind  up  involving  themselves  in  sui- 
cidal plans.  Unfortunately,  once  the  si  rupl< 
inhibit  the  extermination  of  mil  lions  of  "others" 
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EXTERMINATION   AS 

RADICAL  EVIL 
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ithy  must  encounter  in  the  t 
n  such  a  scale.  And  the  problem  for 
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they  and  the  policies  they  serve  leave  hehinv 
What  is  "thought-defying"  after  the  tael  is,  .q 
propriately,  done  thoughtlessly  t,  •  hey  in  with. 


THE  SECOND  AUGUST: 
NUCLEAR  EXTERMINATION 


In  her  reflections  on  radical  evil,  Arendl 
was  addressing  policies  of  extermination 
that  had  heen  adopted  hefore  the  advent  of 
nuclear  weapons,  hut  it  is  plain  that 
what  she  had  to  say  applies  in  almost 
every  particular  to  nuc  lear  polk  tes  and 
nuclear  danger.  In  other  words,  although 
Hiroshima  came  as  a  great  surprise  ami 
shock  to  the  world,  it  did  not  arrive 
without  a  historical  context  and  histi  ir 
ical  precedents.  C^n  the  contrary,  11  was 
the  supreme  expression  of  forces  thai 
had  heen  developing  ever  since  I'on- 
rad  had  Kurt:  write,  "Exterminate  all 
the  hrutes."  Behind  Hiroshima  stood  not  only 
the  ohvious  precedent  of  area  homhing  hut  all  of 
tiie  twentieth  century's  policies  of  extermina- 
tion. These  amounted,  hy  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War,  to  what  might  he  called  a  leg 
extermination,  and  in  August  of  1945  the  Unit- 
ed Stales  tell  heir  to  it.  The  hallmarks  of  the 
legacy  were  all  present.  7  he  nut.  lear  threat  was  a 
threat  of  extermination-  extermination,  this 
time,  not  only  of  nations  and  peoples  hut  of  the 
human  species.  The  root  of  lite  that  now  would 
he  severed  would  he  the  root  of  all  hum, in  lite, 
birth  itselt,  and  would  shut  all  future  human  be- 
ings out  ot  existence.  The  evil  was  a  systemic 
evil:  The  system  posing  I  he  threat,  oner  the  "bal- 
ance ot  terror"  was  established,  went  beyond  any 
single  state  to  incorporate  the  greatest  powers  ot 
the  world,  which,  in  the  system  ot  mutual  as- 
sured destruction,  became  jointly  complicit  in 
the  project.  The  threat  was  supported  by  pseu- 
doscience,  spun  this  tune  from  game  theory  and 
other  forms  of  futurology  manufactured  in  think 
tanks  ami  academic  institutions  that  subserved 
power.  Nuclear  "strategy"  -  regarded  by  many  as 
a  contradiction  in  terms — became  the  very  epi- 
center of  banality.  Nuclear  arms  increased  the 
capacity  of  human  beings  to  destroy  one  anoth- 
er to  its  absolute  In  mi.  beyond  which  any  further 
improvements  would  merely  be  "overkill."  I  he  at- 
senals  threatened  radical  evil,  in  the  fullest  and 
most  exact  sense  of  that  term:  they  brought  rad- 
ical evil  to  perfection.  The  powers  ot  human  re- 
sponse to  evil  would  be  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
evil  deed  itselt.  Policies  ot  extermination 
spilled  over  into  sine idal  policies.  The  'Voidest  rea- 
son" again  was  invoked  to  rationalize  genocide. 
The  conscience  ot  the  individual  was  again 
thrown  into  crisis  by  the  policies  of  the  slate. 


I  he  deeds  m  qu  |i  had 

now  aw. in 

lull-blow  n.   I  he  atomu   homl 

n  ishiina  burned  t>  >i  a  in.  mieni  as  la  , 

sun,  but  ai  lis  heart  was  a  darkness  thai 

nal.   1  he  (went  leth  <  cntury  had, 

rived  al  the  heart  of  tin 

1  lie  advent  ol   I  he  nm  leai  ivevei , 

brought  with  it  anothei  major  change  in  the  de 
velopment  ol  the  ceniuiv's  policies  of  extemu- 


HISTORY     PLAYED     A 

TRICK  WHEN  IT  GAVE  THE  BOMB 

TO   THE    U.S.    RATHER   THAN    TO    HlTLER 


nation.  At  a  stroke,  n  removed  them  Irom  their 
totalitarian  residence  and  planted  them  at  the 
core  ot  liberal  e  ivilization,  which  is  i<>  say  ai  the 
core  ot  the  national  sec  urity  polk  v  ot  the  power- 
ful democratic  nation  about  to  assume  leadership 
ol  the  none  ommunisi  world — the  I  niled  Sales. 
The  new  location  hr<  mghi  with  n  a  new  moral  arid 
practical  riddle  of  the  hrsi  order  Instruments  ol  the 
most  radical  evil  imaginable — the  extinction  of 
the  human  species — had  appeared,  hut  they  were 
first  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  liberal  repuhlit 
tact  thai,  more  or  less  h\  an  ace  idem  ot  history,  the 
hi  unh  was  hi  irn  in  New  Mexii  \  ,  in  1945, 

rather  than,  say,  I  leidelberg,  C  icimanv,  in  llH4  (no 
sheer  impossibility  of  science  or  history  rules  out 
our  imagining  the  latter  possibility),  lent  it  a  triple- 
warrant  ol  virlue  thai  it  otherwise  would  have 
lacked. 

In  the  first  plai  e,  the  bomb  gained  luster  from 
its  new  residence.  Without  becoming  jingoistic 
about  the  I  Inited  States  or  overlooking  the  dark 
passages  in  its  history,  including  slavery  and  the 
near-ex tine  t  ion  of  Native  Americans,  u  must  he 
said  that  the  United  Stales  was  no  Nazi  Uer- 
iii. inv  or  Sialuust  Russia.  I  listory  had  in  a  sense 
played  a  trick  on  (he  world,  as  it  so  oil  en  does.  1 1 
history  had  been  logical,  it  would  have-  given  (he 
bomb  to  1  lit lir,  whose-  polk  les  (im  hiding  his  sui- 
cidal inclinations)  so  clearly  pointed  in  the  di 
tec t ion  of  externum!! i<  m  on  the  new  scale.  It's  easy 
to  imagine  what  c  ivilized  people-  would  have-  said 
it  I  litter  had  been  I  he-  In  si  i,i  use  nm  bar 
weapi  nis  inst  Mi  ise  ow  i  n  I  ondon. 

I 'hev    very   llkclv    would   have-  said   thai    1)1 
war  was  .i  i  ilmination  of  \ 

and  an  iclei  'logs  thai  sane  I  ioned  rmina 

tion  of  peoples,  and  thai  with  nucleai  wea 
1  lit  lei  was  enal  •  quickly  and  effn 
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what  he  had  already  been  doing  slowly  and  clum- 
sily with  gas  chambers.  The  I  Jnited  States,  ( m  the 
other  hand,  had  shown  no  recent  inclination  tor 
policies  of  extermination,  as  was  demonstrated 
shortly  by  its  mild,  liberal,  extremely  successful  oc- 
cupation policies  in  Germany  and  Japan.  In  the 
second  place,  the  homh  arrived  just  in  time  to  hur- 
ry along  the  end  of  the  most  destructive  war  in 
history.  It  made  its  appearance  as  a  war-ending, 
war-winning  device.  The  totalitarian  and  the  lib- 
eral regimes  had  arrived  at  their  policies  of  ex- 
termination along  very  different  historical  paths. 
Whereas  Hitler  and  Stalin  destroyed  peoples, 
classes,  and  cities  for  reasons  that  even  today  de- 
fy rational  explanation,  the  United  States  de- 
stroyed Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  for  the  perfect- 
ly clear  and  comprehensible  purposes  of  ending 
the  war  quickly  and  getting  the  upper  hand  over 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  embryonic  Cold  War.  (To 
point  this  out  is  not  to  justify  these  acts;  it  is  on- 
ly to  observe  that  the  goals  of  policy  were  con- 
ventional and  rational.)  In  the  third  place,  the  al- 
most immediate  outbreak  of  the  Cold  War  with 
the  totalitarian  Soviet  Union  created  a  justifica- 
tion tor  continuing  to  build  nuclear  arsenals, 
lending  the  homh  still  another  warrant  of  virtue. 
It  assumed  the,role  of  guardian  of  the  free  world. 
To  this  triple  validation  of  policies  of  nuclear 
extermination,  accorded  by  the  accident  of  tim- 
ing and  place,  a  fourth,  of  Liter  origin,  must  he 
added.  Although  it  was  true  that  with  the  growth 
of  the  arsenals  the  depth  and  range  of  terror  were 
soon  increased  to  their  earthly  maximum,  it  also 
happened  that  none  was  ever  used  after  Nagasa- 
ki. Instead,  they  were  held  suspended,  like  the 
sword  of  Damocles  cited  by  President  John 
Kennedy,  over  a  completely  jeopardized  yet  un- 
devastated  world.  It  was  as  if,  in  the  nuclear  ar- 
senals of  the  (.'old  War,  the  destruction  and  mass 
killing  of  the  entire  first  half  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury had  been  distilled  into  a  poison  of  fantastic 
potency  hut  then  this  poison,  instead  of  being 
administered  to  a  doomed  world,  had  been  held 
in  reserve,  being  employed  only  to  produce  terror. 
To  the  question  whether  Western  Civilization 
had  put  behind  it  the  legacy  of  extermination 
that  it  had  been  developing  for  half  a  century, 
the  nuclear  policymakers  of  the  (  'old  War  in  ef- 
fect gave  an  equivocal  answer.  Their  answer  was, 
No,  for  we  have  plans  for  extermination  that  beg- 
gar I  Iitler's  and  Stalin's,  but  our  sincere  wish  is  nev 
er  to  be  provoked  into  actually  committing  the 
deed.  C  'ertamly,  the  legacy  of  extermination  had 
not  been  renounced.  Rather,  it  had  been  hugely 
developed  and  assignee!  a  more  important  role  in 
world  affairs  than  ever  before.  Now  the  world's 
greatest  power  as  well  as  its  adversary  relied  upon 
it  for  basic  security.  <•  )n  the  other  hand,  the  very 
fearsomeness  of  the  new  threat  was  invoked  to  pre- 
vent its  being  carried  out.  And  not  only  did  the 


bomb  prevent  its  own  nuclear  war,  the  theorists 
said;  it  prevented  the  worst  of  the  conventional 
wars:  no  conventional  third  world  war  broke  out. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  an  estimated  40  mil- 
lion people,  most  of  them  civilians,  were  killed  in 
local  wars — a  fact  suggesting  that  major  war  was 
as  much  displaced  as  deterred. 

Whether  a  third  world  war  was  headed  off  be- 
cause of  nuclear  deterrence  or  for  some  other  rea- 
son is  a  question  not  easily  resolved.  It  is  a  his- 
torical fact,  however,  that  in  the  minds  of  most 
policymakers  as  well  as  millions  of  citizens  nu- 
clear deterrence  worked.  The  bomb,  already  seen 
as  a  war-winnet  and  a  freedom-defender,  now  was 
granted  the  additional  title  of  peacemaker.  (The 
MX  missile  was  given  this  very  name,  and  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  adopted  the  motto  "Peace 
Is  Our  Profession.")  Here  was  a  bargain  with  the 
devil  to  make  Faust  green  with  envy.  Victory,  free- 
dom, peace:  was  there  anything  else  for  which 
the  world  might  petition  an  openhanded  Lucifer? 

And  yet  none  of  these  benefits  altered  in  the 
slightest  particular  the  irreducible  facts  of  what 
nuclear  weapons  were,  what  they  could  do,  and 
what  they  were  meant  to  do  "if  deterrence  failed." 
One  bomb  of  the  appropriate  megatonnage  would 
still  obliterate  any  city;  ten  bombs,  ten  cities. 
Hitler  had  killed  an  estimated  6  million  Jews; 
Stalin  had  sent  an  estimated  20  million  of  his 
fellow  Soviet  citizens  to  their  deaths.  A  few  dozen 
well-placed  nuclear  bombs  could  outdo  these  to- 
tals by  an  order  of  magnitude.  But  at  the  height 
of  the  Cold  War,  there  were  not  a  tew  dozen  nu- 
clear bombs;  there  were  almost  70,000,  with  thou- 
sands poised  on  hair-trigger  alert.  A  policy  of  ex- 
termination did  not  cease  being  that  because  the 
goals  it  supported  were  laudable.  Described  sober- 
ly and  without  the  slightest  hyperbole,  it  was  a 
policy  of  retaliatory  genocide. 

For  most  people  most  of  the  rime,  these  penis 
remained  all  but  unimaginable.  But  even,'  now  and 
then  the  reality  of  the  policy  was  borne  in  on 
someone.  That  happened,  for  instance,  to  Robert 
McNamara  shortly  after  be  became  secretary  of 
defense  in  1%1,  when  he  received  a  briefing  on 
the  Single  Integrated  Operational  Plan  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command.  In 
the  eveni  of  a  Soviet  conventional  attack  on  Eu- 
rope— or  merely  the  plausible  likelihood  of  such 
an  attack — the  United  States'  Plan  I -A,  which 
was  its  only  true  option  for  major  nuclear  war,  Mc- 
Namara learned,  was  to  annihilate  every  Com- 
munist country  from  Poland  to  China.  There  was 
no  operational  means,  he  further  learned,  by 
which,  it  the  president  desired,  he  could  sj\ire 
one  or  more  of  these  countries.  Albania,  then 
engaged  in  bitter  polemics  with  Moscow,  was  to 
be  obliterated  merely  because  a  Soviet  radar  ta- 
i  ilitv  was  stationed  on  its  soil.  The  plan  was  for 
obligatory  multiple  ads  of  genocide.  In  The  Vur- 
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ards  oj  Armageddon,  Fred  Kaplan  report*  thai 
"McNamara  was  horrified. "  1  le  set  ahont  trying  to 
create  other  options.  Today  McNamara  favors 
the  abolition  of  nuclear 
weapons  because,  in  his  cue- 
fully  chosen  words,  they  threat- 
en "the  destruction  of  nations." 
Hiroshima,  in  sum,  had  cre- 
ated a  gulf  between  ends  and 
means.  Never  had  evil  been 
more  radical;  never  had  the 
good  that  was  hoped  from  it 
been  greater.  The  means  were 
an  evil  that  exceeded  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  human  being  to 
imagine  them;  the  ends  were 
all  the  splendors  of  liberal  civ- 
ilization and  peace. 

hus,  through  the  in- 
vention, production, 
and  deployment  of 
nuclear  arsenals,  was  the  tradi- 
tion of  extermination  glimpsed 
in  prospect  by  Conrad  in  colo- 
nized Africa,  pioneered  and  de- 
veloped under  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment and  in  total  war, 
conjoined  to  the  liberal  tradi- 
tion that  had  been  knocked  oft 
course  at  the  beginning  of  the  real  twentieth 
century  by  the  First  World  War.  In  a  political  is 
well  as  a  moral  sense,  however,  the  union  was 
tentative.  During  the  Cold  War  years,  the  West- 
ern nuclear  powers  (the  United  States,  England, 
and  France)  did  indeed  learn  the  art  of  Living 
with  Nuclear  Weapons,  in  the  title  of  the  Har- 
vard-sponsored book  ot  1983,  but  they  had  not 
taken  the  marriage  vows.  Reliance  on  nuclear 
arms  was  widely  considered  an  extraordinary, 
provisional  response  to  an  extraordinary,  provi- 
sional emergency:  the  threat,  as  many  people  in 
the  West  believed,  to  the  freedom  of  the  entire 
world  by  the  Soviet  Union,  which,  of  course, 
soon  developed  nuclear  arsenals  of  its  own. 

The  Soviet  threat  shaped  the  West's  embrace 
of  nuclear  terror  in  two  fundamental  ways.  First, 
it  was  placed  in  the  moral  scales  opposite  the  nu 
clear  threat,  rendering  the  hitter  acceptable.  1  be 
mere  physical  existence  of  humankind,  mam 
people  believed,  was  worth  risking  tor  the  sake  <  >f 
its  moral  and  spiritual  existence,  represented  by 
the  survival  ot  freedom.  Second,  most  people 
were  persuaded  that  the  secretive  nature  ot  the  So- 
viet regime  ruled  out  effective  inspection 
ical  nuclear-arms-control  agreements,  thus  m.ik 
ing  full  nuclear  disarmament  impossible   In  1LH6, 
when  the  United  States  put  forward  the  Baruch 
Plan,  which  proposed  the  abolition  of  nuclear 
arms,  the  Soviet  Union,  now  working  ai  lull  nit 
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to  expect  the  Soviet  Union,  which  did  not  vet 
possess  the  bomb,  to  close  down  its  nuclear  pro 
gram  as  part  of  a  global  agreement  to  abolish  nu- 
c  leal  weapons.  I  lowevel  that  may  be,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Soviet  rejection  of  the  Baruch 
Flan  played  an  important  role  in  the  United 
Suies'  understanding  of  its  own  moral  and  his- 
torical responsibility  for  the  nuclear  arms  race 
that  followed.  The  I  In i led  States,  Americans  be- 
lieved from  UHO  on,  had  proved  itself  reach  '" 
eliminate  nik  lear  weapons,  but  the  Soviet  Union 
stood  in  the  way.  The  Soviet  threat,  in  American 
eyes,  thus  hi  >th  justified  nik  lear  arms  ami  placed 
an  insuperable  practical  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
then  abolition.  As  long  as  this  appeared  to  be  the 
case,  the  United  Stales  could  regard  itself  as  a  re- 
luctant threatener  of  nuclear  destruction,  mere- 
ly forced  into  this  unwelcome  role  by  the  char- 
acter ol  i  lie  regimes  it  felt  obliged  to  oppose'. 
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which  the  ultimate  torture  of  the  arms  that  were 
J.  Interpretations 
.  entieth  century  now  require  not  so  much 
interpreters  as  the  world's  decision 
whether,  in  the  wake  of  the  Cold  War.  it  will  re- 
nce  again  embrace  them. 
Let  us,  then. -perform  a  thought  experiment  in 
cine  how  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury will  appear  in  rem  ispect,  in  light 

sible  next  chapters  of  the  nu- 
ry.  In  the  fust,  we 
will  imagine  that  the  next 
chapter  is  the  last — that  the 
eliminate 
nuclear  weapons.  In  the  sec- 
ond, we  will  imagine  that  the 
•  :  gacy  of  nuclear 
arms  ha?  been  accepted  and 
has  led  to  their  proliferation. 
Our  glance,  in  the  two  c 
is  not  chiefly  forward,  to  the 
world  that  lies  ahead,  but 
backward  upon  the  century 
that  ha?  just  ended. 

In  the  event  that  aboli- 
tion is  embraced,  we  will 
find,  I  suggest,  that  what  the 
American  government 
and  the  American  public  be- 
lieved from  1946,  when  the 
Soviet  Union  rejected  the 
Baruch  Plan,  until  1991, 
when  the  Soviet  Union  col- 
lapsed, was  essentially  true: 
that  the  policymakers  were 
as  dismayed  by  nuclear  dan- 
people  were;  that  in  their  minds 
enduring  the  risk  of  human  ex- 
tinctii  had  been  the  threat  to  freedom 

around  the  world  posed  by  the  Soviet  Union; 
rnment  would  indeed  have  pre- 
ferred to  abolish  nuclear  weapons  in  194-0  but  had 
been  prevented  by  the  Soviet  Union;  and  that 
uly  why,  when  the  Soviet  Union  col- 
I,  the  United  States  seized  the  opportuni- 
the  world  to  nuclear  abolition.  We 

ike  seriously  the  often-repeated 

ntrol"  was  an  invaluable 
n  for  reducing  nuclear 
sr  until  p  :onditions  were  ri] 

full  nuclear  disarmament.  We  will  take  even 
ments  of  those  who  held 
that  it  nuclear  arms  that  fueled  the  po- 

litical differences  or  the  Cold  War  but  the  po- 
•  rhe  Cold  War  that  fueled  the 
nucle  and  who  therefore  argued 

\nd  then  we  will  show 
because  the  anti-Communism  oi 
the  time  had  been  authentic.  Communism's  end 
ned  the  way  to  abolition  of  the 


inns  that  had  protei  ted  us  against  *.  ommuntsm 
v\ V  w  ill  be  unsurprised  to  iw  ord  thai  main  ol  ilu 
Cold  War's  fiercest  hawks  hail  become  aholi 
:ionists.  An  J  we  will  note  with  satisfaction  how 
:hc  example  of  these  formei  hawks  was  emulal 
■\\  by  hawks  in  other  nations,  including  India, 
Pakistan,  .\nA  Israel,  who  therefore  igreed  to  re 
.inquish  their  countries'  nut.  leai  weapons  as  pan 
sf  the  general  settlement. 

Even  the  evolution  of  high  nucleai  strategy,  his 
:orians  may  go  on  to  relate,  will  then  seem  to 
nave  been  a  slow  education  in  the  realities  ol 
:he  nuclear  aye,  espei  uilly  after  the  shock  of  tin 
Cuban  Missile  Crisis  in  1^62,  which  left  mii  h  a 
ieep  impression  of  the  horroi  of  nucleai  wai  in 
:he  minds  of  later  abolitionists,  such  as  Robert 
vlcNamara.  It  will  be  the  gratifying  task  ol  ana 
.ysts  to  record  how,  even  on  the  political  right,  the 
nosf  militant  believers  in  armed  lone  slowly 
:ame  around  to  an  understanding  that,  in  the 
words  of  Ronald  Reagan,  the  most  conscrv  itivc 
^resident  of  the  era,  "nuclear  wai  can  nevci  be 
won  and  must  never  be  fought,''  and  they  will 
:race  the  path  from  that  understanding  to  his 
list  ussion  of  iuk  leai  abolition  at  the  Reykjavil 
iurnmit  meeting  of  1°86  with  the  Soviet  leadei 
Vlikhail  Gorbachev. 

Paralleling  this  slow  evolution  in  thought,  we 
will  see,  was  the  equally  slow  development  in 
practice  of  the  so  *.  ailed  tradition  ol  nonuse,  whu  h 
gradually  taught  statesmen  thai  even  when  they 
possessed  a  iuk  leai  monopoly  they  could  extrat.  i 
no  military  or  political  benefit  from  it  and  so  did 
not  use  nuclear  weapons  after  Nagasaki.  In  this  sto 
ry,  acts  of  nuclear  restraint  by  the  I  In i ted  States 
in  Vietnam,  by  the  Soviet  I  Inion  in  Afghanistan, 
by  China  in  its  bordei  wai  with  Vietnam  in 
N7^  will  have  the  place  that  battles  have  in 
bloodier  narratives.  Ilu  •<  'old  Wat  thus  will  be  pai 
tially  redeemed  in  our  eyes  as  a  vast  laboratory  in 
which,  at  the  price  of  a  few  hair-raising  close  (.alls, 
the  world  learned  through  patient  reflection  and 
oblique  experience  that  nuclear  weapons  w 
futile  as  they  were  abhorrent  anol  that  they  could 
and  should  be  eliminated. 

Ilu-  lessons  will  go  deeper  still.  When  the  last 
nuclear  plutonium  pit  h;is  been  liquidated  (or, 
more  likely,  adulterated  and  buried  aw,i\  in  si  >ine 
deep  cavern),  we  will  see  that  the  ground  for  tin 
clear  disarmament  had  been  prepared,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  the  peace  movement  in  the  I  'nit 
ed  States,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  movement 
against  Soviet  pi  iwer  by  dissidents  in  the  Soviet 
empire  (two  movements  that  at  the  time  faili  d, 
on  the  whole,  to  grasp  the  common  i.l r if r  of  ilu- u 
activity).  The  astounding  success  of  the  n 
tance  movemeni  in  the  hast  will  emergi   a-   ilu 
first  stage  in  a  global  movement  again  i  iu 
ly  Soviet  terror  but  .ill  tei  n  n      agaii    ■  ■ 
totalitarianism  but  its  close  relative,  total  wai 
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gain  new  t.  ledil  ^  and  cnlighlciiu 
lihcial  civiIimi  ion,  whu  h,  all  hough  e.ipsi 
I»I4  bv  the  Ills!   Wolld  Wai.  will  haw  II 
itsell  in  I  °' >  I  ,  I  .  iv  and 

pe.K  e      I  lun   libel.  1 1  <  i\  ill  a  I  ion   1 1  sell ,  lieed  ol 
Us  i  omplu  ity  in  the  poll  ■  lei  ininal  i<  >n  n 

i.l.  ipted  in   1 1,-|  \  w  ill  ies|  ai  last  on  a    un    loun 
dat  ion     I  he  polnu.il   histon    ol   the  (went  let  li 
ieiiiiii\   will  thus  he  the  s(or\    not   only  ol   tlu 
i   |'i  >lk  les  ol  cstet  lllinat  ion   III  all  I  hell    \  a 
netv  Ian  al-.o  ol  ihe  human  leioil  against  them, 
leading,  first,  lo  the  renewed  te|eu  ion  ol  total 
1 1  ai  i.inisiii   and  clllhl.li  e   ol    dcinoi  l.u  \    in    ilu 
h'l|Os  and  then,   in  the  ve.us  lollowtng,  to  the 
abolition  ol  niK  leai   weapons  along  with  othet 
weapi  >iis  i  it  mass  Jest  uu  I  ion 

In  the  sei  on.  I  thought  ex  pet  mien  I       in  whu  li 
we     appose  thai    the  iuk  leai    powers  nave  le 
newel  iheii  emhi.ue  ol  then   iuk  leai  arsenals 
in  the  post    (.   old  Wai   petiod,  setting  the  ex 
ample  lot  several  oil  hi  powers,  and  so  installing 
iuk  It  ai    weapon-     i     a    Kip     and  many  rooted 
si  i  ik  1  in  a!  leal  in  e  ol  hie  in  the  twenty  lust  t.  en 
I  hi  \       the  politK.il  and  military  history  ol  the 
t  went  nth  i  ei  it  in  \  will  have  to  be  writ  I  en  un 
differently,    lo  begin  with,  we  will  not  be  able 
lo  take  so    i a  ion  ,|\   | he  West's  staled  | ust  i Ik  a 
l  ions  loi    building  niu  leai   ai    enal       Mow    will 
we  i  out  mile  lo  belie\  e  that  tin    dcinoi  rat  k    na 

li,    endured  the  i  lsk  i  il  human  .inniliil.it  li  >n  It  n 
iki    ol   human   I  ice  do  in   wlu'ii,   wnh   the 
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was  i  i  i  i  i.  It   it  i  lull  disarmament  w  hen, 
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( limit  l  (  it  1 1  hat  hev)  111 v it  lllg  lull  III   I  i  i  I  loll  and 
pit  ipi  ising  lull  dr  ai  mamenl ,  I  lu-  United 
re  I  used.'  I  lavn  ed   I  hat    the  el 
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s  the  new  century  be- 
gins, ,it  least  70  million  Americans  are  using  the  In- 
ternet, each  of  them  producing  data  as  rapidly  as  he  or 
she  consumes  it,  each  tracked  by  technologies  ever 
more  able  to  collate  the  smallest  preference  or  the 
greatest  desire.  Hope,  tear,  curiosity,  joy — in  ->ome 
form,  all  our  emotions  and  impulses  have  become  dig- 
itized, retrievable,  and  displayed  for  sale. 

Our  essential  records  (age,  iJdress,  credit  rating, 
marital  status,  etc.)  also  are  increasingly  captured  in 
electronic  torm,  and  are  thus  more  vulnerable  to  the 
efficiencies  of  scale  and  the  u-e-  1  mmerce  (.  >ne 
\X  eb  site,  for  example,  pr<  uni-o-.  ;  r  the  meaner  -urn  i  »1 
seven  dollars,  to  Mian  "over  tv        illi  cre- 

ate a  single  comprehend 

Worried  that  c  ipitali^n  nrin- 

ue  t(  <  seize  vvh  u   re 
Magazii^    mvii  ed  t 
might  exi 


iIIok  ing  discussion  was  held  ovei  lunch  ai  the  Sax  oy  restaurant  in  Manhattan. 

is  a  forme:  prosei.  nun  in  the  Manhattan  I  h\iru  i  Attorney's  <  office  and  the  I   .S.I  department  oj  Justice,  and  is 
the  author,  uniting  under  the  pseudonym  John  Flood,  oj  Bag  Men,  a  novel. 

Mil  IIAI  I    VIO'l  Mil  \N 
set  ved  in  the  I     S    /  reasury  iind  t  'ommerce  departments  from  ll>^>5  to  /l>ut>  unJ  uws  one  oj  the  /irnicijia/  ar- 
c/uici  (sn/  the  (  '.hnum  Administration's  Internet  regulation  policy.  He  is  nou  a  senior  fellow  at  the  I  'enter  for 

Strategic  and  International  Studies. 

Kt  iN  SE(  il. 
i.s  the  l'.wc  utt'iv  wit'  president  oj  I  ycos,  the  Internet  portal  company,  and  is  responsible  for  the  Web  sites 

m  the  L\cus  Network. 

\l..\\  Wl  STIN 

is  projessoi  emeritus  oj  publu  law  and  government  at  (  '.olumbia  l  im  ersity  and  the  author  oj  Privacy  and 

Freedom  (  1967)    I  le  was  instrumental  in  the  passage  oj  the  Federal  Privacy  Act  oj  1974, 

which  regulates  government  use  of  personal  data  held  in  government  retards. 

IN  HARRIS 
is  deputy  editor  oj  ]  [arper's  Magazine.  He  served  as  moderator. 


COOKIES,    MAGIC  ,    AND 
I  III    GOLDEN   hc;c; 

(  '  UN  ll    :  Suddenly,  I'm  worried.  Like  so 

[ii.uiN  other  Americans,  I'm  using  the  Interne! 
.i  lot  n<  >w  and  am  enjoying  its  complexity  and 
enormity  even  it1-  chaos.  But  I'm  aware  that 
with  e\  ei  \  click  I'm  being  watched,  perhaps  as 
I've  never  keen  watched  before.  When  I  con- 
sider m\  e\Kr  future,  how  should  1  conceptu 
alize  nn  privacy  .' 

I  et's  put  the  quesi  ion  in  historic  al 
context.  It  you  starl  with  the  Greek  city-state 
and  run  through  the  Middle  Ages  into  early 
parliamentary  institutions  and  then  to  the 
American  Republic,  privacy  remained  largely 
unchanged  by  technology.  When  the  Framers 
wrote  the  Bill  of  Rights,  they  had  notions 
\  hysii  a  I  search  and  seizure  and  1  mills  on 
the  records  that  could  be-  collected  and  used. 
Our  laws  contain  the  first  modern  code  balanc- 
ing pri  f  otl  lei  interests  such  as  dis- 
closure   inJ  protective  surveillance.  But  in  the 

bed.  That  was  the 
moment  computer  systems  began  to  arrive 
with  !  n  (abases  and  rem<  >te  termi- 

nals. Mi  iu  we're  in  tin  modern  rev  i  ilu 

tion  in  privacy.    I  be  Internei   is  transforming 
the  way  people  reveal  themselves. 

one  hand, 
technology  has  miniaturized  what'-  needed  to 
Mure  immense  amounts  of  information,  and. 
,m  the  other,  n  linked  up  those  repositories  of 
information  all  around  the  world.  Now   infoi 


mation  can  he  pulled  together  from  diverse 
sources  very  rapidly.  Today,  for  example,  the 
tax  returns  of  the  entire  country  could  be 
I  laced  on  several  CD-ROMs.  Soon  almost 
everything  about  anyone — home  movies,  old 
snapshots,  college  test  scores — will  be  storable 
in  a  small  amount  of  space.  The  Internet  itself 
1  compare  to  a  gigantic  tape  recorder  that  runs 
twenty-four  hours  a  day,  but  the  fact  that 
people  ,ue  able  to  log  on  and  chat  using  anony- 
mous name",  or  quasi-anonymous  screen  names 
means  that  they  have-  a  tendency  to  talk  about 
themselves  without  realizing  that  everything 
they're  saying  is  being  recorded.  The  same 
thing  is  true  in  the  workplace,  where  e-mail 
and,  in  some  cases,  voice  mail  can  be  archived. 
Because  of  the  transactional  capability  of  the 
Internet,  people  willingly  provide  information 
about  themselves,  for  which  companies  reward 
them.  We  are  moving  into  a  period  when  your 
personal  information  is  something  that  has  val- 
ue, and  il  you  withhold  it  you  are  denying 
yourself  opportunity.  Merchants  can  almost  al- 
ways sell  something  for  less  it  they'te  willing  to 
lake  your  personal  information  and  sell  it  as  a 
commodity.  These  forces  are  immense,  and  still 
only  in  their  infancy. 

.:  Why  isn't  im  government  protecting 
me.' 

.:  Well,  the  government  is  taking  action 
but,  in  typical  fashion,  is  moving  slowly  and  with- 
«  ml  c  >  insistent  v.  In  the  I  'nited  Slates,  we  have  a 
tradition  of  distributed  government,  anel  so  a 
comprehensive  privacy  protection  policy  is  un- 
likely to  ever  occur  here.  For  example,  your  video- 


IM) 


rape  rental  records  are,  like  your  librar\  : 
generally  pn itected  h\  law,  hut  youi  health  records 
are  generally  nor.  There's  no  reason  in  expci  ; 
thai  i here  will  he  any  simple  fix  to  the  pnvac\  h 
sue.  In  Europe  the\  .ire  looking  .it  severely  !mi 
itiny  the  distribution  of  personal  data  hy  private 
companies,  hut,  oddly  enough,  the\  haw  paid 
no  attention  to  what  the  yovernment  does  with 
your  data  —  which  underscores  the  tacl   thai 
people's  concern  ahout  privacy  ultimately;  has  in 
di '  with  win  mi  they  tear.  In  the  I  anted  States  we 
have  a  lony  tradition  of  healthy  wariness  ahout 
the  government  yettiny  our  data.  In  Europe 
people  are  comfortable  with  the  yovemmetil 
knowing   e\  cr\  - 
tinny  ahout  them 
hut  .ne  concerned 
ahout  catalogue 
companies  yettiny 
their  data.  And  al- 
though most 
Americans   may 
feel  they  yet  too 
many  catali  lyues, 
ultimately    they 
like  catalogues  and 
other    shopping 
options,  and  don't 
mind  sharing  their 
data    with    mer- 
chants. The  feder- 
al government   is 
likely  to  take  some 
step-'  hut  nothing 
comprehensive. 

HARRISON:  1,  tor 
one,  \  ei\  much 
mind  the  >.i >mpa- 
nies  mining  tin 
lite  tor  data.  1  tear 
them  much  more 

than  1  tear  the  government,  wliuh  is  ,i  huye, 
ponderous,  conflicted  oryanism  that  has  to  yet 
a  court  order  to  find  out  anything  intere  tiny 
ahout  me,  whereas  Ron  and  his  industr\  '..in 
find  out  a  lot  ahout  me  without  an\  leyal 
mechanism. 

Mi  ,-i  Ml  IAN:  The  government  cm  use  die  i  .  iwer  of 
law  to  extract  information  from  you.  "ton  m,i\ 
suppK  information  to  private  industry,  hut 
ot  what  enters  databases  through*  aorld 

comes  involuntarily  when  you  yet  vom  di  n  ei 
cense  or  till  out  a  government  toon        i  an 
you're  required  to  provide  your  social   -ecuriM 
number,  which  has  become  an  ettei 
your  personal  information — youi  1 
address,  ,md  eye  color.  About  hall    I  m 
that  information  to  database  cotii| 
Senate  has  passed  leyisl.it  ion  th.it  w 
this,  hm  it  has  many  exceptions. 


1      111     of    till        |l| 

-X  liei  i  \nu  dunk  al 
S  ou i    pr i \ . k  v ,   w  1 1  k  1 1  are   voi 

ernmeni   m    husini 
1 1  mi    i  ">  pen  eni   ,  in    y,  i\ci  miieni .  -1  :   , 
cite  business,  and    id       pi    ipk    -as  ImiIi 
ihei     rhat  tells  \ou  tin-  yoeeiiiuieni     till  i 
ceived  as  the  yreaiei   potent  i.il  threat ,  tli 
thai  4  ^  pen  ent  is  a  ver\  solid  mmorit\ 
i  ■    '       l-i  II     I  '  nyi\  c  me,  but    t  del  c's  a  para.li   \   in 
tins  discussion.  \1\   compam   serves  about   halt 
of  the  countrv's  Internet  users  on  a  uionthh  ha 
sis     si  .me   ■>_!  million  users  out  of  a  total  of   <0 
million    lake  am   yood  business,  we  surve\  oiu 


users  io  tr\  to  understand  the  aspects  of  our  ser- 
vice the\  like  the  most  and  would  like  to  see  us 
improve  Fai  and  awa\  the  Icadiny  features  our 
users  are  interested  in  are  related  to  personaliza- 
tion rile  vei\  powei  of  the  Internet  is  its  abili- 
t\  to  ye l  you  whal  you  want  and  whal  \>n\  \)^w\ 
[:oi  me  to  yive  you  My  Lycos,  you  have  to  tell 
me  somethiny  about  yourself.  Out  users  under 
-land  that.  We  have  a  strict  opt -in  policy  toi  all 
ot  tlu  indn  klu  il  data  thai  we  collci  i  ah  ml  >  mi 
user-  ■'■<  ei   to  lell  us  e\  ei  \  thiny.  ^  es, 

cooku    w>u    but   we  cookie  you  strict  1>   t< >r 
|h   pi  yatheriny  broad,  statistically  siy- 

1 1. 1 1  ii  in.  We  di  ni't  taryei   individ- 
1  on  information  that  we  i  ollei  t 
.  ttlii  nit  1 1  ie- 1 1  kni  >w  ledye 
,ou  reassured  h\  this.' 
ower  of  the  Internet  is  based  on  the 
1   i  he  vast  map  irity  ■  •  !  i  >w   users  <.  hoi  ise 


I'll Kr.inli-  h\  Steven    \l,l»r.n 
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to  provide  us  with  information                   it  to  be  querv,   ^ 1 1 1 1 1 <_> -      what   you  type  into  my  search 

careful  not  to  kill  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  box     and  then  give  you  information  based  on 

Nothing  is  more  individual  than  .1  pair  of  what   I've  learned  about  your  behavior.  That's 

Levi's  1l1.1t   have  been  sewn  especially  for  me  very,  very  powerful.  And  what  I  can  learn  from 

based  i'ii  in \  exact  measurements  taken  with  these  querv   strings  will  yield  unprecedented 

ome  lasei   measurement  system  in  mv   local  amounts  of  information  on  behavior  in  Amcri- 

store.  Right.'  All  that's  possible  .is  ,1  const  ca,   But   I  won't   use  that   information  lor  any 

quence  "I  technology,  but   the  onlv,   \\.i\   I  get  purpose  other  than  what  you've  been  told  about 

thai  1  hi  of  Levi's  is  it  I  provide  souk-  very  per-  and  have  agreed  to. 

nil  intonii.il  ion  to  the  manufacturer.  So  we  MOYNIHAN:  If  you're  able  to  harness  that  power  and 

|usi  have  to  make  sure  thai  we  don'i  take  this  come  up  with  tantalizing  commercial  offers,  that 

notion  oi  protecting  pnvacv   too  tai  and  hil   11  would  noi  bother  me.  I'd  have  great  concern, 

with  .1  meat  cleavei  s,  >  ih;u   u   keeps  guys  like  however,  if,  having  assembled  that  data,  you  pro 

me  from  innovating  and  providing  users  with  vided  it  to  others  who  might  be  judging  me  on  one 

technology  the\  can  benefit  from.  basis  or  .1  not  her — for  example,  to  .1  hank  evalu- 

But  doesn't  the  real  magit  come  when  ating  a  credit  application  or  to  an  insurance  com- 

\nii  can  take  the  information  that  people  sup-  pany  deciding  what  rates  to  charge  me. 

pl\   and  combine  it   with  what   you  find  out  WHSTIN:  What  you're  doing,  Michael,  is  distin- 

about  them  somewhere  else.'  guishing  between  risk  assessment  and  market- 

-!''l:    Right.     Ih, n    collaborative    filtering  ing.  Risk  assessment  in  a  rationalistic,  egalitari- 

technology  is  available  it  you  want  it.  Now,  it's  an    mmi.'I\    has   to   he    based   on   objective 

true  that  the  ultimate  power  of  the  Web  poten-  informal  ion  about  people's  creditworthiness, 

tially  lies  m  my  ability  to  store  and  reduce  your  their  insurability,  and  their  employability. 


anonymizer  n:    an  Internet  service  tion  supplied  by  the  user  (name,  ad-  concatenated  to  the  end  of  a  Web  ad- 

thai  strips  .ill  identifying  information  dress,  password,  credit  card  number,  dress,  that  delivers  a  specialized  com- 

from  .1  user'-  Internet  transactions,  preferences),  or  other  information;  mand  to  the  Web  server;  a  query  string 

allowing  anonymous  e-mailing,  Web  ic  to  place  .1  cookie  on  .1  user's  com-  can  also  provide  the  server  with  infor- 

browsing,  and  newsgroup  posting.  puter;  to  covertlv  track  someone  us-  mation  the  user  has  inputted  into 

,  .  ,  ...  1  ing  a  digital  signifier.  Web  page  forms  as  well  as  information 
biometnc  ulentitiers  11:    .1  class  ol                                                                                   ' 

i.ii        (      ,  I,  about  previous  Web  pages  and  sites 

digital  Klein  itu  .11  ion  technologies  .•            .1                     , 

encryptions    the  process  of  convert-  the  user  has  visited. 

,l"'  inJuJ^  vo,cc  I'"1"1"'-'  retinal  jn„  Ju  ,  mU)  Linreadahk,  code;  en. 

scanning,  and  fingerprint  imaging;  ;  (((  tcquires  ,  up,K.,.  key  (i,  search  engine  n:  an  online  database 
because  biumctm  identifiers  are  digital,  K.  rctransiatcj  nack  ,,,  .,  readable  -l  records  containing  Web  page  ad- 
they  can  be  indexed  and  searched.  ,orm.lt;  unencrypted  data  is  called  dresses,  titles,  and  content  sum- 
collaborative  filtering  11:    an  auto  plain  or  clear  text.  maries;  information  in  a  search  engine 

m.  ued  1                       immending  data  „„..                 ,     ,i,       „,     ,    -  ,  is  either  submitted  by  Web  page  au- 

1  p.u  kei   n      .1  unit  ot  data  sen!  ovei  a  ,                     ,         ,    ,.         ,     t           , 

to   1  user  based  on  the  recommenda         ,   ,.,   ,       ,  .  thors  or  gathered  directlv  from  the 


digital   computer  network;  a  sequence 


tions    ol    llthel    l,sers    who    havc  ntain  use,   nan.es, 

sim,l;"   Preferences,       passWorjSi  e  m,„k  addresses,  Am.x- 


Web  using  automated  search  pre- 


judgments, ■  :  ,  1     ,,,  1  ,,,,,r .  fa  ,c  , 

Past  records,  and  entirt  riles.  terabvte  n:    a  unit  ot  measurement 

systems  li.iv  el  ide  ,  , ,  ,  ,   ^-> , 

munitiesol  rhrecom.       packet-snimngmtheprocessofmon-  **  dx*  (1  terabyte  =  1,024 

1  1  1  gigabytes    ;    i,04o,5/o  megabytes) 

,.,,..,  I  ,, .,,,.,     t ,,,     k.1MK      mnsir        ltonng  data  traveling  over  a  network; 

1 1 1C  U  u  a  I  I  o  1 1  s        1  t  1 1         1    ,1  o  K  s  ,        u  1  U  s  K  ,  ,    1  .  t    ,  ,  -i 

n       ,,      ,  roughly  equivalent  to   Vs-  miles  ot  tile 
ies,  Web  pages,  newsgroup  posi         l)ad                    are  especially  effective  ' 

11      1       1       ,        1     ,       1        1  «.  ahnets  hi     ot  information. 
,  in  Mil.  1 1  lei  lot  a  I  network-  (^k\\  as  pUSl- 


111 

ings,  and  oihei  Intel  net  1 1  n  item 


ne—  and  university  Ethernets),  where 
cookie  n:  an  encoded  file  pi  1  ,||  network  transmission  data  passes  SOURCES:  WorldWide  Language  Institute 
a  Web  servei  on  an  Internet  user's  continuoush  through  every  computer  [www.wwli.com];  Webopedia  Online  Corn- 
computer;  the  1  Kikit  mav  contain  on  the  nel  puter  Dictionary  [www.pcwebopedia.com]; 
visitation  statistics  (numbei  ot  va-it-,  Stephen  Jenkins  [homepages.enterprise.net 
tune,  and  date*,  personal  informa        query  string   .    a  line  of  encoded  text,  jenko/Gk>ssanr/G.htm];  U.S.  Patent  Office 


What  worries  the  average  person  is  what  inlm 
inatiun  is  hciny  collected  by  employers,  ihmm 
ance  companies,  and  hanks  in  ordci   to  make 
those  judgments.  I\issii)i_;  around  your  person, il 
information  allccts  your  rights  and  benefits  and 
opportunities.  Marketing,  on  tlie  otlier  hand,  i- 
,1  different  domain.  People  differ  in  the  deyree 
to  which  they're  comfortahle  opening  tliem 
solves  up  to  personalization.  But  many  ate,  in 
tact,  willing  to  yiv  e  up  pel  son  a  I  information. 
SEt it:  I  don't  know  that  the  Internet  has  changed 
the  nature  of  the  problem  fundamentally,  From 
the  dawn  ol  the  credit-card  database,  compa- 
nics  have  had  tremendous  insiyht  into  your  be- 
havior. Certainly  the  Internet  allows  us  tuoil- 
lect  more  nuances — in  fact,  1  can  understand 
your  preferences  based  on  how   you  search  m\ 
database — but  the  print  iples  are  the  s.nnc- 


THE    KING   S    MEN    AND   THE    MICE 

HARRISON:  Mark,  as  a  federal  pn  isecutor,  wouldn't 
you  want  the  information  Ron  is  yatheriny.' 

MARK  t  OSTELI.O:  I'd  want  it.  Should  I  have  it.'  No. 
Remember,  when  the  government  yets  intorma 
tion,  only  a  tiny  percentage  of  it  is  used  in  crim- 
inal prosecutions.  The  "overnment  conducts 
abi  mi  60  millii  >n  hackyn  nind  t  hecks  a  year.  Si  >  the 
in  ivemmeni  is  i  mi  there  making  judgments  aht  >ut 
people  in  all  kinds  of  contexts,  and  the  more  in- 
formation the  better.  v  M  course  tins  information 
is  valuable-  Thai's  the  danger. 

HARRISON:  It  your  job  is  to  catch  criminals  and 
put  the  in  in  prison,  why  shouldn't  you  have  it.' 

COSTELEO:  Because  I  miyhl  have  to  investigate  .i 
thousand  people,  of  which  ten  miyht  be  in- 
dictable bad  nuys.  What  about  the  other  LW.7 
A  lot  of  people  are  suspect  hut  innocent.  The 
other  injury  is  that  technology  has  made  sur- 
veillance invisible.  This  is  the  technological 
difference  Akin  mentioned.  For  hundreds  of 
years  in  England  and  the  United  States,  you 
couldn't  be  searched  without  knowing  you 
were  heiny  searched.  If  the  kind's  men  kicked 
down  my  door,  well,  1  knew  it.  \\  ith  wiretap- 
ping in  the  1920s,  it  first  became  possible  to  be 
Linsurveillably  surveilled. 

WESTIN:  Actually,  with  the  teleyraph-tappiny  in 
the  1850s  you  had  the  hcLiinninu  ot  the  surrep- 
titious tap.  But  you're  quite  riizdit,  the  tele- 
phone made  it  ubiquitous. 

c "OSTELLO:  And  in  cyberspace  thai  is  true  powei 
Now  why  is  unsurveilled  surveillance  more  cor- 
rosive than  the  old  notion  o!  tin  kmy's  men 
knocking  down  my  door.'  rhe  re  ison  is  because 
you  never  know  when  or  il  it's  happen  i 
you.  I've  seen  studies  showin  lha  .oinethin<j 
like  20  or  50  million  Ameri'  in:  thin!  they've 
been  wiretapped  in  a  yiven  v    n 


When    III    I ,  K  1    the    .  u  I  1 1 . 1 1    1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1   .   ■ 
aboui 

1  hat's  the  ,u  lual  1 1 1 1 1 
sued   i  il  idol    fedetal   and   state   c  oiirt 
Wi  Mild  noi  K    Hue  in  s.iv  that  that's  i| 
i  'I   w aietaps.    I  here  are  .i   lot   ol   illi.it  on       ' 
pnv  ale  ,  letei  I  iv  cs,  toi  I  1 1- :  i - .  -    ,    |      .;  M  ■,  ,  ,  , , 

1  '  ls  I  I  II  i  •:    I  he  point    is  ih.ii    i1  ,K  re's  ,i  pert,  ei 
"I   -in  v  i  illaiu  e  I  li.it   I. a   ■  iiitsii  ips  die  realm       I 
sin  v  eillaiu  e,  aikl  I  hi  -   i  -  bet  ause  siirv  eil!.."i        i 
in  >W   mv  isihle 

M<  n  Nlll  \\.   Indeed,   in  .i  totalitarian   stale  th.it 
tei  hiiique  is  able  i«  >  exert  an  etfet  I  i  ui  pet  iplc's 
consciousness.  |i  was  not  possible  for  the  unm 
tries  in  bastern  burope  to  moiutoi  e\'er\'one, 
hui    the  perception  of   heiny  monitored  effee 
t  iv  elv   kept  people  in  line 

\\|s]|'.:  IVspite  all  the  technology  ot  the  liliu- 
atid  Sixties  and  Seventies,  most  ol  the  studies 
ot  totalitarian  regimes  -from  the  Soviel  1  nioii 
to  C  'uba  pi  anted  i  ml  that  w  hat  realh  iii.it 
tcied  was  neighborhood  surveillance,  the  lad 
that  oven  building  and  every  office  had  an  in 
former.  It  was  the  organization  ol  mumy  on 
your  neighbor  that  really  made  people  worry 
the  most.  (.ieoi'Lie  Orwell  noted  thai  it  was  the 
informer  />/io>  the  telescreen  thai  made  the  Bi<j 
Ri  i  M I  icr  si  )c  iei  v . 

HARRIsc>\:  Now  people  crave  the  telescreen,  in 
el  lect  inducing  their  own  surveillance. 

SE(  IE:  Lot  me  just  in. ike  sure  people  understand  the 
stale  i  it  the  art  i  <n  the  Intel  nc  I  ,o  u  relates  ti  i 
this  topic.  First,  I  cannot  trace  your  individual 
activities  without  your  idenrifviny  yoursell  to 
me  All  I  cm  do  is  trat  e  the  activ  ittes  of  y  mr 
computer,  This  is  an  important  distinction,  par- 
ticularly as  it  relates  to  law  enforcement.  I  lav 
iny  identified  you,  I  could  then  look  at  your 
cookie-  on  the  hard  drive  and  see  which  othet 
Web  sites  you'd  visited.  1  here  isn't  a  one  to- 
one  correspondence  between  the  computer  and 
the  individual  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases. 
I  louseholds  often  have  one  computer,  but  three 
pei  'i  >le  use1  it 

\VE>TIN:  All  that  will  chanye.  In  a  lew  years  we 
will  have  hiomctrk  identifiers  when  people 
siyn  mi  to  t lien  computers,  //nit  world  will  be 
the  new  w  i  ii  Id 

Ma  il  :  I  think  it's  farther  out  than  a  tew  years, 
hui  my  point  is  that  today  I  can  identity  the 
computer  and  I  cannot  identity  the  user.  I  he 
second  point  is,  whereas  it's  true  thai  I  have 
enouyh  computer  power  to  store,  reduce,  and 
analyze1  all  ol  the  sialic  demoyraphu  data  I 
yel  lii  u  n  my  users,  [here'  sidl  is  not  enough 
coinputei  power  on  earth  tor  me  to  store,  re 
due  c,  analyze,  and  use  i  In  search  |uerv  striny 
Jala  "so  Lycos  throws  oil  about  one  terabyte 
ol  information  a  week  ol  search-related  data. 
bill    thole's  no  way   we  call   piocess  and  store 


' 


.ill  th. ii  information  and  focus  in  on  one  indi- 
\  idual  usei 

)\  ei  i  hue,  the  ct  miputer  capac  il  ies 
will  grow  exponentially.  Today's  terabyte  is  to- 
morrow 's  meyaby  te 

IS:  Ill's  an  lie  hack  to  law.  The  idea  that  the 
Internet  will  remain  law-proof  is  one  of  the  sil- 
liei  notions,  given  that  we  have  one  million 
lawyers  who  will  help  in. ike  sure  that  doesn't 
happen.  One  tinny  that  is  dramatically  differ- 
ent is  that  the  consumer  traditionally  had  very 
little  powet  over  the  collection  of  his  or  her  in- 
formation and  lis  use  by  business.  The  law  said 
that  this  information  is  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment:  customer  lists  belong  tn  the  husi- 
ness thai  collects  them,  and  the  individual  has 
no  property  rights  to  the  consumer  information 
that's  collected.  This  is  .ill  changing.  That  in- 
formation is  so  valuable  now  that  a  whole  new 


$ 


industry  ol  intoinedi.ii  k  s  and  others  are  appear- 
ing, s.iyni'j  We  iu  imiii'J  to  represent  you,  ht. 
\ ,  .in   a  yen  I    Vou  yi'  '  ir  information,  and 

we  will  parcel  it  out  at  tees  that  we  will  then 
share  with  v  hi  Si  '  it  v<  hi  tra\  el  to  France  and 
Auyust  is  the  month  sou  travel,  that's  M,  valu- 
ihle  to  travel  coin]  anies  and  others  thai  we  II 
soil  that  tot  \  di  'Il  us.  and  vou'll  yet  two  thirds 


o|  it  and  we'll  yel  one  third  of  it.  The  era  in 
which  your  personal  information  was  a  free 
yood  in  the  old  economic  sense,  like  tree  air 
m.l  free  water  once  were,  is  no  lonyer  here, 
t  iiu  more  point.  We  have  to  he  careful  not  to 
talk  about  all  people  and  how  they  feel  about 
this  In  fact,  we  find 'a  solid  division  of  the 
American  puhlk  into  three  yroups  on  this  issue. 
You  have  privacy  fundamentalists,  about  25 
percent,  who  are  very  worried  about  privacy, 
don't  want  to  yive  our  their  consumer  informa- 
tion, and  would  reject  discounts.  At  the  oppo- 
site end  vou  have  about  20  percent  whom  we 
call  the  privacy  unconcerned.  Couldn't  care 
less.  (Jive  them  five  cents  off,  they'll  yive  vou 
their  complete  yenealoyiL.il  history — no  prob- 
lem. In  between  you've  yot  the  55  percent  we 
l.iII  the  privacy  praymatists.  And  the  questions 
that  concern  them  are:  What  benefit  are  vou 
yiviny  me,  the  consumer.'  What's  the  risk  I  run 
thai  you're  yoiny  to  misuse  my  information.' 
What  safeguards  do  vou  promise.'  It  thev  trust 
vou,  they'll  yive  you  the  information;  it  the\ 
don't  trust  vou  hut  want  the  benefit,  then 
thev 'II  briny  law  and  the  government  into  it 
and  say,  I  want  the  benefit,  but  the  risk  is  too 
great  for  me  to  trust  you,  so  I  want  a  statute  to 
protect  me. 

MOYS1HAS:  My  sense  is  that  the  cat  is  out  of  the 
hay. 

SKUH:  Whv  ^l<  vou  say  that.' 
MOYNIHAN:  Because  to  function  in  the  informa- 
tion economy   these  days,  you're  compelled  to 
provide  your  personal  information.  I'll  yive  Mm 
an  example.  At  first  I  did  not  want  to  join  the 
local  attiniiv  card  program  at  my  local  super- 
market, thinking,  Whv  do  I  want  to  tell  Safe- 
wa\   how   much  yogurt  I'm  buying?  But  I  soon 
recognizee!  that   it  I  had  the  affinity  card,  1 
would  yet   a  50  percent  discount  on  a  lol   of 
items,  h  didn't  take  long  for  me  to  sign  up. 
w  !  -il\:  .All  you're  saying  is  that  vou  put  an  eco- 
nomic  value  on  your  privacy   and  thai    u    m.n 
teied  to  vou  when  vou  weighed  getting  the  hen 
i  in.  I  don't  agree  that  everybody  is  going  to  fall 
into  line  for  the  discount  or  the  opportunity. 
\n  iv  SII I  w  The  nyht  io  w  ithhold  your  personal 
information  is  an  important  one  that  we  should 
protect,  bin  over  tune  the  underlying  techno- 
logical trends  are  suJi  that  we  will  end  up  di- 
vulging a  ureal   deal  of   information  simple  to 
panic  ipate  in  the  economy. 

i  ;,.  hack  in  your  example  of  the  corner  yro 
eery  store  and  carry  ii  over  to  the  Internet.  The 
Interne!  is.Kiuallv  very  liberating,  because  un- 
like the  corner  grocery  store,  which  vou  have  to 
■j,  i  1,.,  the  Internet  allows  you  to  steer  clear  of 
those  merchants  who  don't  have  a  privacy  poli- 
i  v  that  vou  support. 

You're  suyyesting  that  consumers  wall 


1999:  THE  YEAR  IN  ELECTRONIC  PRIVACY 


JANUARY 

•  Intel  announces  its  iu'\v  Pentium  111 
computer  chips  will  conic  w  nli  a  "Proces- 
sor Serial  Number"  thai  will  allow  soft- 
ware programs  anel  Weh-haseJ  services 
to  track  and  identity  indi\  idnal  comput- 
ers  Privacy  groups  threaten  ,i  boycott; 
Intel  agrees  to  ship  the  chip  w  n  It  the 
PSN  "deactivated." 

•  The  Fl  >1(  '  releases  hank  mg  regulat  ii  'tis 
that  w'i  hi  Id  require  hanks  to  cli  isel}  mon- 
itor i  ustomer  accounts  and  report  suspi- 
cious activity.  After  receiving  JtcVcV  e- 
mails  and  letters  protesting  the 
regulat  h  ins,  the  FD1C  abandons  them. 

FEBRUARY 

•  The  motor  vehicles  bureaus  of  several 

states  come  under  criticism  lor  selling 
driver's  license  photos  to  a  New  I  lamp- 
shire  company  attempting  to  build  .1  na- 
tional photo  database.  The  company  Lit 
er  reveals  it  received  financial  and 
technical  assistance  en  the  project  from 
the  I  LS.  Secret  Sen  ice. 

MARCH 

•  A  software  consultant  discovers  the 
existence  of  a  "(  ill  >  1  ■.  1 1 1 \  I  Inique  Ideni  1 
her"  in  Microsoft's  Windows  L)M  oper.it  - 
ing  system;  the  G.U.I. D.  is  attached  to 
ever}  dot  11  men t  a  user  1  reates  with  Mi- 
crosoft applii  at  ions  and  is  also  included 
in  a  cookie  used  to  identify  users  ever\ 
time  they  visit  the  Microsoft  Web  site. 
Microsoft  calls  the  ( i. U.I.I  >.  a  mistake 
and  immediately  releases  deactivation 
si  ifi  w  are 

APRIL 

•  The  FAA  unveils  a  new  airpi  irl  securi- 
ty program  that  requires  airlines  to  eon- 
duet  computerized  profiling  of  all  pas- 
sengers on  domestic  flights  The 
( 'omputer  Assisted  Passenger  Screening 
program  software  links  all  airline  passen- 
ger information  and  selects  certain  pas- 
sengers to  he  detained,  questioned,  and 
searched,  according  to  classified  FAA  cri- 
teria 

•  A  Canadian  .si  iftware  company  releases 
a  program  thai  can  secret  1}  "reactivate" 
and  read  a  previously  deactivated  Proces- 
s<  it  Serial  Number  1  m  the  new  Intel  Pen- 
tium 111  Tup. 

JUNE 

•  Consumer  privac\  groups  raise  objec- 
tions to  the  merger  of  leading  Internet 


advertise!  I  >ouhlc<    In  I-    nil  leading  111  11 
kei  rescari  h  linn  Ab.n  us  Direi  I;  tin   deal 


m  asiire  dealni'j  w  11I1  ihe  pt       1 


would  merge  1  >ouhle(   Ik  k'-  anon\mous  lionualh     1    led  mi     Ii 

online  profiling  ostein,  which  tr.it  I  ,  ,  ,   |m.    n        ||  mi|  .  „   I  tlm  . 

million  unique  users  em  h  month,  with  limn   i,u  lude.,1  m  tin    I  h   ill 

Abacus's  database  of  the  teal  names,  , id  Porlabilin   and    \n 1 

pari 
ment  1  >\  I  lealth  and  1  lun 
aiilhortn  lo  impleiin  111  then  own  set  .  >t 
pn\  ,n  \  protections 


diess,  s,  ,md  catalogue  pun  has,-    ,  ,|   S  i(,    [',,  .,,1,,,,  (    [,,,,,    ,  .,,,  |  ,| 

tiitllii  m  hi  iiisehi  TIs. 


Ill  V 

•  A  New  "l  1  irk  appt  als  ci  n  1  it  1  ules  that 
police  can  install  "pen  registers"  (wiretap 
devices  thai  motutoi  the  numbers  dialed 
on  .1  phi  me  line)  w  ithi  nit  1  iht.uning  a 
warrant . 

•  Flu  National  e  '1  'iiiiuillee  on  the  In- 
line oi  DNA  Evidence  coin  ludes  that  11 
is  "pri  ibabl}  l  0nst1t11t1011.il"  to  collec  1 
I  'NA  samples  from  anyoin  c  barged  with 
a  crime,  clearing  the  wa\  (01  .1  nation- 
wide 1  riminal  I  >NA  database 

AUGUST 

•  t  ontrovers}  arises  ovet  Amazon. coin's 
new    feature,  called  "purchase'  circles," 


N<  A  I  Mill  K 

•  A     s,  |||  \\  ,|le     l.  1  lllsllll. Mil     dlse  o\  ,    I   -     t|il! 

1  In    Real  lukebi  >\   music    soft  w  an    pro 
duced  b\    RealNetworks  toutmch   col 
hits  person, il  inform. iiion  tiom  users' 
hard  dl  l\  es  ,uid  c  i  '\  el  t  h    I  laiisinil  s   u  , 
along  with   1  he   idem  it  \    of   I  he   user, 
hac  k  lo  the  c  ompany.  "YX  e  si  re  wed  up." 
RealNetworks  comments;   less  1h.u1 
twenty-tour  bonis  .itier  the  discovers   1- 
uiade,  the  ci  mipam    releases  deac  tiva 
I  ii  in  s,  i|i  u  .in 

•  I  he  Senate  passes  legislation  ih.it  re 
p  11  res.  si.iies  rec  caving  federal  highwa\ 


which  allows  the  public  to  browse  a  data-         ,1        ,1.         1 

<  tuilcltng  Ii  1  ohtatn  Jl  l\  els   pel  iiihM.  n  I  'i 

base  1  'I  purchasing  red  itch  gn  mped  h\  d  > 

main,  sue  h  as  geographical  areas,  pi  a  ifes- 

sional  1  irgantzatii  >ns,  famous  universities, 


tore  releasing  or  se-lling  to  private  com 


panic's  person, il  data  contained  on  then 
hci-nsc  or  vehicle-registration  applica- 
tions   The  law   is  e\|vi  I ed  to  take  effect 
•  I  be  Ft  l    accepts  a  set  of  technical  stan-  .    1     1  ss  s  1   1  1  .  , , 

,  ,         ,      ,,,,  ,  in  |ul\  JcVv;  until  the'ii.  the  si.ite  s  1I1, ii  ,r|| 


1 1  '1  'I, ile  eiiipk  lyel's,  etc 


dai'cls  proposed  h\  the  FBI  (aeling  iiihIci 
pi  iWer  ae  e  1  irded  1  hem  b\  I  he  t  omnium  - 
cariotis  Assistance  lor  Law  Fntorcenient 
Act  of  leioq.)  that  redesign  portions  of 
the  national  telecommunications  .  m  In 
tee  ture  to  facilitate  federal  elect ronu  an 
\  etllance. 

SEPTEMBER 

•  Prompted  h\  concern  over  reports  of 
supermarkets  developing  detailed  data- 
bases of  1  hear  customers'  person,  1 1  pi  11 
e  basing  int.  11 1 11. 1 1  ion,  (  alifornia  becomes 
1  lie  first  state  to  regulate  supermarket  in 
formation  with  the  Supermarket  l  luh 
(  'aid  Disclosure  Act  of  |<-)e)c) 

OCTOBER 


drivers' data  (Alabama,  Alaska,  Arizona, 
l  1  iloi.uli  1.  (  1  'in  ice  1  k  111 ,  I  'claw  are,  I  Ion 
A^,  Idaho,  low.  1,  Kalis, is,  Kentuck\, 
Louisiana,  Mime,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  I  Limp 
shire,  New  ^  1  >rk  ,  North  t  niolmn,  North 
I  'akota,  Ohio.  Oregon,  South  I  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Lex. is.  West 
\  1 1  gin  1. 1,  \\  iscoiisin,  .ind  \\  voming)  1 1 1. 1\ 
ei  intmue  to  do  si  1 

•  Al  a  Federal  I  1  adc  l  \  iiiinilssii  in  (  on 
vctltloll  in  \\  ashingloii  on  "online  pro- 
filing" a  new  markel  research  technique 
inn  ig  I  Miinei  ad\  en  isetiietits  to  track  the 
mm  emeilts  1  il  Internet  i-ei-  ,k  ri  •--  1  \  asi 
nimihei  ol  seennngU  unrelated  A  eh 
He —  a  e  0,1  III  ion  ol  Lading  Inteinei  111.11 

Mil 


The  Australian  inspector  general  of  in  kettng  companies,  controlling  more  th... 

diligence  anJ  secunt\  confirms  the  ex  ,sO  perceni  ol  all  Internet  advcri  iseiuenis 

h  ibbies  1  he  gi  >\  ei  niiient  ti  1  lorest  ill  on 
line  consume!  pnvac\  legislation  in  ta\  01 
ol  nuliisi  1  \  sell-rcgul,U  it  m 

, I   h\      \,lii  hi    \l(ll )    I'.      . 


istence  of  the  he  helon  global  spving  al 

liance,  mini  'ted  to  ba\  e  exisied  ti  n  1111  'it 

than  a  decade  hut  assi  luoiislv  denied  b\ 

world  governments;  F,  he-Ion  ivporteelh 

mteic  epis  ,1  large  \  1  ilume  oi 

al  elec  tronn  e  .inning 

.in  I    hi, ,1,   ;;  1  will    mtelligeni  F'le'c  tvnnii    f'viTiU'v  In/urnniiiiin  1 


tc'Xt    se'.lli  III:  ,      II  m 


1  \\"ti\/iin  7.  mi,  1"      1 


shop  tor  a  privacy  policy.  That  presupposes  they  HARRIS*    .:  One  nasty  mouse  can  cause  a  lot  of 

wall  put  privacy  ahead  ot  price  or  selection  and  trouhle.  We've  got  people  spreading  viruses, 

will  expect  companies  to  honor  their  policies.  professional  rumor-mongers,  tor-hire  spooks  — 

HARRISON:  P  there  an\  kind  of  privacy  protection  lots  ot  mice  out  there, 
thai   you  could  not  overcome,  Mark,  working 
ti  ir  the  lustice  I  Vpartmeni 

l.l.o:  There's  virtually  none— with  a  court  01  DATA,   PREDESTINATION,   AND  A 

der.  I  think,  broadly,  that   Akin  would  agree  MAN    WITH   A  CERTAIN   CHIN 
that,  in  the  context  ot  wiretapping,  the  legal 

framework  created  in  1%9  has  worked.  You  see  MOYNIHAN:  Akin,  I  think  you're  very  optimistic 

very  tew   rogue  wiretaps  hy  government  agents,  about  the  ability  ot  government  to  solve  this 

and  the  number  of  legal  wiretaps  dramatically  problem.  Even  il  legislation  is  passed  to  deal 

dropped,  partially  because  of  the  law,  partially  with  the  most  problematic  areas — health 

because  |.  Edgar  Hoover  finally  died.  There  are  records,  for  example — the  underlying  trend  is 

diftcrenl  measures  of  injury,  however,  and  this  is  for  information  to  become  more  and  more  ac- 

where  1  part  company  with  Alan  and  Michael.  cessible.  Government  won't  deal  with  that.  We 

Eirst  there  is  a  perception  by  people,  perhaps  not  have  to  ask  ourselves  what  this  means  for  our 

well-founded,  that  the\  are  being  watched.  As  society,  because  America  was  founded  on  the 

we  said,  there  are  2,000  wiretaps  a  year  in  this  notion  that  you  could  start  anew.  It  you  didn't 

1 1  mntry,  give  or  take,  by  the  government.  There  like  Eli  rope  or  the  East  Coast,  you  could  move 

are   50  million  people  who  believe  that  they've  west.  You  could  leave  behind  old  preconcep- 

been  wiretapped.  We  all  agree  that  it  is  deeply  lions  or  truths — that  you  were  a  disbeliever  or 

coiiosne  tor  a  society  to  feel  as  it  it's  being  in  debt — and  try  again.  Thar  was  the  allure  of 

watched.  And  so  even  if  the  people  at  this  table  the  frontier. 

and  elsewhere  can  put  together  a  framework  HARRISON:  Where  there  was  no  information  about 

thai  i-  reasonable  for  controlling  this  great  gath-  you. 

enng  of  information,  the  perception  of  surveil-  MOYNIHAN:  Exactly.  The  actual  frontier  is  long 
lance  will  be  there,  When  it's  invisible  surveil-  gone,  ot  course.  Frederick  Jackson  Turner's  fa- 
lance,  whcai  vmi  can't  see  when  you're  being  mous  1893  speech  to  the  American  Historical 
seen,  the-  corrosive  effect  is  greatly  multiplied.  Association  told  us  that.  But  as  Turner  expect- 
The  oilui  problem  is  that  the  body  of  Interne!  ed,  the  idea  of  the  frontier  endured.  Jack  ker- 
law  will  be  made  bv  the  United  Stales,  yet  the  ouac  found  it  years  later  in  the  freedom  of  the 
Internet  is  an  miein.iiion.il  phenomenon.  Al  American  road,  and,  ironically,  many  West 
though  iiltiiu.itelv  phone-based,  n  is  fundamen-  (  boasters  and  other  pioneers  believed  they  had 
tally  unlike  old  Ma  bell.  You  can  move  an  In-  found  it  in  cyberspace.  Except  it  turns  out  that 
ternet  service  provider  to  the  Caribbean  or  the  cyberspace  h\cs  in  computers,  which  also  are 
l.ii  East,  and  suddenly,  the  United  States  IV-  good  at  searching  and  remembering. 
partmeni  of  Justice  or  Department  of  the  Trea-  WEST1N:  It's  more  complicated.  With  the  frontier, 
siirv  is  irrelevant.  you  left  the  community  that  knew  you,  but  the 
111  IAN:  Bul  as  a  practical  matter,  the  ISPs  are  minute  you  got  to  the  new  community,  you 
not  relocating  their  servers  to  the  Caribbean,  were  known.  There  was  ,i  second  historical 
because  it's  much  simpler  for  AOL  to  keep  trend,  the  anonymization  of  urban  life.  In  many 
them  in  Virginia.  Once  a  business  reaches  ,i  ways  it's  a  more  powerful  tradition.  As  the  fa- 
cert  am  sue,  it's  not  prie  i  ical  to  move  servers.  mous  ( ierman  expression  put  it,  "City  air  makes 

.:   Professor  Peter  Swire,  now   Clinton's  you  tree." 

counselor  for  privacy,  says  that  on  the  Internet,  MOYNIHAN:  That's  true.  People  historically  lett  the 

:n:.itions  with  Web  site-  can  be  elephants  small  community  to  find  freedom  in  cities,  but 

or  uike-.  Mice   ne  veiv   -iii. ill,  scurry  last,  are  as  we've  moved  into  a  global  village  (as  op- 

hai  1  to  gel   hold  ot.  Elephants,  on  the  other  posed  to  a  city),  where  information  is  known 

hand,  ^  in  be  seen,  they're  slow,  and  you  can  about  you,  1  think  we  are  fundamentally  leaving 

grab  them    Let's  regulate  the  elephants,  he  sug-  behind  that  era  when  you  could  reinvent  your- 

gests,  the  At  M  s,  the  Microsotts,  the  Lycoses —  self  by  moving,  when,  in  effect,  you  could  vote 

the  big  boys    ||  we  spend  all  our  attention  on  with  your  feel 

the  mice-  in  the  Caribbean  and  the    Fai   East,  Pari  of  what's  frightening  is  that  we 

we're  lie            ngti    make    m\  progress,  So  it  have  information-gathering  and -storage  ability 

want  to  set  norms  and  standards,  pav  alien-  that  is  international  in  scope  and  therefore  be- 
to  the  companies  thai   have    Is  million  yond  laws,  either  good  or  bad,  and  follows  you 
le  on  their  server,  not   to  one  gu\    in  his  wherever  you  go.  You'll  have  a  paradoxical  and 
e  who  otters  what  seems  to  be-  a  tremen  perhaps  unprecedented  situation,  unlike  any 
elous  anonv  inirer.  other  community  or  the  frontier,  in  which  a  lot 


will  he  known  ;iKuil   you  hy   people  who  Jon  i 
know  you  ,it  all. 

\HA\IIIAN:  The  risk   is  ili.n    we  could   heeome  a 
society  in  which  your  future  is  predestined    a 
hirth.  When  il  yi>u  come,  intonnalionally,  horn 
a  certain  neighborhood,  thai   intormaiion  he 
comes  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy,  defining  the 
sort  ot  otters  that   you  receive,  youi   credit  op 
portunities,  your  school  choices,  even  the  han 
ner  ael.s  you  see  when  you  yet  to  a  certain  Weh 
site.  When  the  scope  ot  your  future  is  limited 
hy  information  in  your  profile  .it  each  slip  ol 
your  life. 

HARRISi  >N:  Data  predest  in.it  ton. 

SEGE:  ,-\ o. 1 1 ii ,  we're  stating  the  situation  in  the 
worst  possible  light,  (do  hack  to  the  results  of 
our  user  surveys.  People  see  the  Internet  more 
than  anything  .is  an  opportunity  to  receive 
more  relevant  information  and  more  targeted 
goods  and  services.  Their  qualm  of  lite  is  high- 
er. Our  unprecedented  prosperity  tor  the  last 
ten-odd  years  has  been  hecause  we've  driven  so 
much  inefficiency  out  of  out  society.  A  lot  of 
that  has  resulted  from  personalization. 

HARRISON:  Ron,  is  there  any  informal  ion  about 
people  you  won't  take,  even  when  it's  offered 
voluntarily  .' 

SEOE:  We  only  take  information  thai  we  ask  for, 
so  hy  definition  we  don't  take  information  thai 
we  don't  ask  tor.  For  example,  we  have  a  site 
called  Lycos  /one,  which  is  designed  tor  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  twelve.  We  don't  collect 
any  information  on  kids  in  Lycos  /one. 

HARRISON:  I'm  just  trying  to  find  hloeks  ot  infor- 
mal ion  tli.it  are  sacred. 

SI  :i.  it  :  First  ol  all,  passing  anoint  nous  information 
content  through  is  different  from  passing  per 
sonalized  information.  We  don't  distribute  any 
personalized  information  about  anybody  with- 
out that  person's  consent.  Now,  for  aggregated 
blocks  of  anonymous  data,  we  routinely  dis- 
close the  results  ot  a  month  ot  search  c|iier\ 
strings — what  the-  most  popular  search  terms 
were  in  the  lasi  month,  thai  kind  ot  thing.  Si  - 
that's  all  anonymous,  and  I  don't  think  it's  rel- 
evant to  the  discussion.  Rut  one  problem  we 
have  is  trying  to  figure  out  how  the  First 
.Amendment  applies  to  all  of  this. 

MOYNIHAN:  I  expect  that  ultimately  souk  genetic 
information  will  he  protected.  That  issue  is  go- 
ing to  he  incredibly  important  in  the  twenty- 
hist  cent  in  v. 

WEST1N:  We  should  recognize,  though,  thai 
there's  no  information,  no  matter  how  personal 
or  how  sensitive,  thai  some  individuals  wall  noi 
disclose  in  what  they  think  is  the  proper  pro 
tective  context.  For  example,  in  disease  ch.u 
rooms  people  share  cancer  experience 
people  they  trust,  hecause  they,  loo,  had 
disease.  There's  no  such  thing  as  inform  a 


lh. il    in. In  idlial  -   w  ill    : 
pen.  I    lo  whom  the\    a.    di 

bill   I  he\    would  pi 
i  el  lied    aboiil    dial  inu    I  he     ana     infoi  in 
w  lib  employers  oi   hie  insure! 
(  )|  i  oinse 

\U  >y  Ml  l.\\:    I  he  quest  ion  is,  I  |o        :  : 

draw    lb'  isc  .III  il  k  lh  ins  '  |.,  ,|    example,    it 
one   is  iloing  a   sean.li  on   a  disease,   presunial 
he  i  ii   s|n    |s  interested   in  t li.it  disc.iM 
vou  protect  t fi.it  information  fii >m  being  handed 
ovci   to  a  company   thai   would  be  making  |ndg 
Ulelils  based  on  II 

HARRlMiN:  Suppose  I  run  an  insurance  company 
and  I  come  to  you,  Ron.  and  say,  |  will  pa\  you 
top  dollar  lo  mine  I  be  mmh  b  a  i  ings  lo  find  I  he 
4  million  pei  >plc  interested  in  lupus 

Mi  n  \ll  I  \\:  Vou  i  an  buy  the  sean  b  w.  nd. 

II  \RRIm  i\:  I  ikav,  I'll  buy  the  search  word  lot  lu 
pus,  and  I  will  pa\  you  lo  provide  me  wub  all 
the  people  on  youi  network  who  are  interested 
in  lupus.  Of  course,  I  am  going  to  take1  t  li.it 
data  and  correlate  it  with  othei  data  to  deter- 
mine whom  I'm  going  to  sell  insurance  to. 

\\T>  I  IN:  Ixcmcmhci  a  couple  ol  things:  one,  \i  ui're 
not   going  io  know    the  name  ot   the  person, 
you're  onh  going  to  know  Ins  or  her  e-mail  .h\ 
dress  i  h  si  reel!  name  i  il 

H  <  .1  :  bor  a  search  engine  you  only  will  know  the 
i  i  illiputel  t  be  pel  s<  in  uses. 

XRnNIIIAN:  Ron,  it  an  individual  logs  m  at  Lycos 
in  use  some  ol  youi  personalized  services,  then 
you  could  know  i  be  pei  si  111  right  down  to  his  or 
lica  middle  mil  i.il. 

■st-i.t  :  Vou  could. 

HARRISON:  I  grant  you  that  the  information  is  not 
going  to  be  perfect,  but  I ,  the  insurance  compa- 
ny, have  i  idler  ways  of  filtering  il 

\\|s||\:  finder  state  law  you  have  to  have  pel 
sonalized  information  to  make  an  underwriting 
decision.  1 1  my  cousin  has  lupus  or  my  wile  has 
lupus  and  I  go  to  a  lupus  Web  site,  you'd  Vlo 
late  the  law  it  you  made  any  judgment  about 
me,  Alan  West  in,  on  your  lite  insurance  polu  y, 
based  on  assumptions  from  wbub  Web  sites  | 
\  isit. 

HARRIsi  i\:  Suppose  I  have  a  way  ol  tillering  out 
i  he  inli  'i  in. il  ion  to  make  il  accurate.' 

s(a  il     I  wouldn't  pri  wide  it. 

1!  \RRI    i  >N:  Why  ' 

s|  c  i|      \s  a  inal  lei  <  it  polk  \ . 

1 1  \RR|s,  ,■  ■  x  lM|i  priv  ai  \  polu  \  .' 

s|  (  ,|  :  I  Hir  Lycos  pri  vac  y  polu  y,  whii  b  is  available 
on  i  ii  ii   Web  siie.  We  do  noi  sell  thai   minima 
lion  oi  provide  u  lo  thud  parlies  without  youi 
i    w  ii  bout    Ii  'If  iw  insj   w  hat  N  spec  itied 

J     1    l\   ,ll    \      poll!    \ 

ImiI    Ron,   |o   what    extent    will   youi 
-hold  up  in  the  coiiiineic  ial  market 
i.  'in    can  cn\  isii  >n  a  sanation  a  coupli    ol 


years  Irom  now  m  which  a  search  engine  is  ac-  poena.  When  1  was  a  pr<  isecutor  I  had  .1  stack  ol 

quired  by  .1  I  a  rye  conglomerate  that  happens  to  them  sitting  in  in\  desk. 

own  financial  services,  a*,  well  as  insurance  op-  NMYNIHAN:  There's  also  informal  cooperation  he- 
era  t ions,  to  whom  that  data  might  he  extremely  tween  law  enforcement  and  husiness. 
valuable.  1  low  d.  >  we  protect  against  that.'  Ahsolutely.  When  you  talk  about  DNA, 
Wl-ll'.:  Rv  the  perception  of  the  marketplace  and  there's  ohviously  going  to  he  a  tremendous 
because  of  the  privacy  advocates'  vigilance.  change.  A  story  appeared  today  in  the  .Vu  York 
Winn  a  conglomerate  like  Citigroup  was  Times  about  a  rapist.  They  have  his  semen  speci- 
formed,  the\  issued  a  privacy  promise,  which  men;  the\  don't  know  who  he  is  hut  they  knew 
they  registered  with  the  federal  regulators  as  what  he's  like.  Imagine  the  implications  of  that, 
well  as  posted  on  their  Weh  site,  that  said:  We  In  tact,  the  NYPD  would  like  to  collect  1  )NA  1  >n 
will  never  use  health  information  from  our  even  one  of  the  400,000  arrests  they  make  even 
Travelers  subsidiary  for  any  decision  that  has  to  year.  Eventually  they  would  build  up  an  enor- 
do  with  banking  or  financing.  Now,  why  did  mous  profile  ot  arrested  persons, 
thev  do  that.'  T  hey  did  it  as  self-denial,  because  W'hs-TIX:  I'm  not  so  Mire  that  I  would  Man  with  the 
they  would  have  loved  to  put  that  information  premise  that  crime  scene  UNA  is  a  piece  ot  pri- 
together.  Thev  did  it  because  of  the  perception  vate  information.  1  would  say  that  such  intor- 
1 1 1 . 1 1  they  would  not  have  happy  customers  it  marion  is  public.  Somebody  has  committed  a 
thev  used  people's  health  information  that  way.  crime  and  has  left  the  equivalent  of  a  tinger- 

There's  a  tendency  to  gloss  ovei  what  print, 
really   goes  on,  because  underwriting  does  in-  MOYNIHAN:  Rut  it's  an  opening  to  a  potentially  in- 
volve information  from  the  medical  informa-  vasive  search  to  find  the  matching  strand. 
lion  bureau,  which  may  not  be  an  Internet-  ro>TELLO:  Let's  say  that  the  DNA  shows  that  the 
driven  thmy  but  is  a  similarly  large  database.  man  has  poor  eyesight  and  a  certain  type  of 
\vl~ll'.;  Not  about  individuals.  chin.  You'll  now   have  people  who  wear  glasses 
s,:  It  is  precisely  about  individuals.  and  have  a  certain  type  ot  chin  being  forced  to 
You're  talking  about  the  MIR  database,  provide  alibis. 
which  contains  the  results  of  your  apphcatu  >ns  X'hs-TIN:  Yes,  the  same  way  a  w  itness  who  saw  the 
to  a  lite  insurance  company   and  whether  thev  crime  would  say,  1  think  the  person  wore  glasses 
have  turned  you  down.  So  it  thev  declined  you  and  had  a  cleft  chin.  It's  not  any  different  from 
because  you  had  cancer,  there's  a  code  in  there  the  fact  that  law  enforcement  pursues  any  clue, 
dial's  evident   when  you  apply   to  another  lite  Rut  the  problem  is  the  data  bank.  Will  we  allow 
insurance  company.  government  to  c  reatt  stored  DNA  databases  on 

I  he  bottom  line  is  that  it  this  informa-  many,  many  people' 
don  can  be  gathered  and  has  a  dollar  value,  it  v  'YN'llf  KN:  (  >nce  the  government  has  captured 
w  ill  eventually  be  sold.  data,  as  it   does  when  it  processes  W-2   state- 
nless  forbidden  by  the  marketplace  01  nu'iib,  that  data  is  available  tor  other  purposes. 
law.  I   1 11  lent  K  the  W-2  statements  have  people's  in- 
Rul    the  laws  ,  ,|   the  United  States,  in  comes  and  addresses,  and  recently  that  data  has 
'.'.huh  vou  have  Midi  faith,  are  just  not  as  rele-  been  opened  up  tor  the  enforcement  of  particu- 
\  mi  a-  they  wen  five  or  ten  years  ,igo.  Recause  it  lar  legal  actions  that  society  has  deemed  impor- 
I  can  sell  this  information  for  S 100  million  1  will  tain  —  tor  example,  tracking  down  dead  beat 
tin  I  vihaiu. is.  Thai  is  called  capitalism.  dach.  There  will  always  be  reasons  to  open  up 
I  hen  why   ,\^  I  have  the  privacy  policy    I  that  data.  The  question  is,  Where  ^l>  you  draw 
Recause  I   hehevt    n   will  maximize  the  the  line.'  I  think  that  we  can't  expect  that  the 
value  ot  the  firm  ovei   the  long  term.  And  it   I  line  will  always  be  in  the  same  place.  It's  going 
;,i-  information,  then  customers  to  fluctuate,  and  the  trend  is  tor  it  to  recede. 
me]  lace  ehe.  It   will  reflect  the  prejudices  ot  who's 
\n  i  tin                ;et  to  the  next  sort  ot  looking  at  it.  The  people  who  are  using  this  m- 
whnh  is   in  argument  lor  being  skepti-  lormation  will  be  flawed.  One  concrete  example 
l.  1 1  about  the                                  w,  ev  en  wise  law  is  in  the  case  ot  the  law-enforcement  response  to 
made  by   wise  peo]  K      ["In    nexl  specter  1  the  Internet.  In  the  last  three  years  most  Inter- 
in]   mv  1            -  mean  nothing  net  prosecutions  have  involved  child  pornogra- 
it  [Ye  goi  a  v                                                    me  tin  phv .  The  vast  majority  ot  people  who  have  been 

pen    Y  And  I'm  prosecuted  or  arrested  or  purged  have  been  gay 

•   information  that   I  males.  Is  rhis  because  gay  males  like  pornography 

,n. 1.  court  order,  search  more  'ban  other  people.'  No,  it's  because  this  is 

ins  inform. i-  who  law  enforcement  has  gone  after.  We  could 

lion.  I  don't  even  nei                                        n'l  talk  about  a  good  legal  framework  and  a  had  one, 

need  to                          .1  can  |iM  gel  a  sub  but   ultimately  these  efforts  are  going  to  be 


washed  away  In  the  hiyyer  trends  of  profit , 
raphy,  the  ylohal  nature  ''I  the  Internet,  and  iIk' 
fact  thai  inti  irmation  flows. 

MOVN1IIAN:  1  would  overlay  on  this  discussion  die 
point  th.it  we  are  currently  at  peace  in  the  I    nil 
eel  States,  and  we  do  not  have  any  of  the  pressures 
tow, nd  relinquishing  data  that  would  come  into 
pl.i\   were  we  entailed  in  a  war.  I  think  the  his 
torical  evidence  is  pretty  stroivj  thai  when  you 
have  a  major  war  uoiny  on,  there  is  a  general 
transfer  ol  rights  from  the  individual  to  the  gov- 
ernment, which  is  charged  with  hyhtinu  and  w  in 
ninu  war.  We  are  fortunate  now   that  we  don't 
have  thai  problem,  and  there  does  seem  to  have 
been  a  distribution  of  computing  powei  to  indi- 
viduals so  that  thev  now  can  run  si  iftwarc  to  pro 
tect  their  privacy , 
and  mi  ti  irt  h.  But 
we  have  to  keep  in 
mind  that  it  you 
mi  >ve  inti  >  an  envi- 
ronment in  which 
the  Liovernmenl  is 
threatened  exter- 
nally, some  of  that 
freed*  mi  could  he 
retracted. 

WT.sl  IN:  It  terrorism 
in     the     United 

States  were  to  Liet 

really   serious,  the 

FBI  director  could 

say:    \  on    know, 

we're     Lioini:     to 

need  the  enc  rvp- 

tion  keys,  and  we'll 

set  up  a  public  key 

system.  We'll  uivc 

it   to  courts,  and 

we'll  t'ive  ii  t«  i  the 

1  V  part  me  nt       of 

Commerce.  \\^\\ 

aiiiue  that  the  ability  of  American-  to  w. ilk  down 

the  street  in  peace  will  depend  on  it.  Thai  would 

be  a  very  powerful  argument    Wait  mil  il  the  tn-i 

subyyav  attack  w  ith  Lias. 

NKA'NIH.W:  It  would  totally  turn  the  debate  upside 
down.  Scruples  would  vanish.  We  need  to  re- 
member that  we  are  In  mu  in  an  environment 
that  is  the  most  conducive  to  privacy  in  decides. 
yet  privacy  is  decreasing- 

i  ,  -II  i  I  i  >:  The  basic  technological  rule  of  thumb 
is  that   law   enforcement  and  LWcrniucni   an 

generally  five  years  behind  the  tunc actually 

more  like  ten — but  it's  remarkable  how    i  lot  ol 
the  tools  that   Ron  doesn't   think  about    i    i 
second  are  lvuv_'  to  rind  then  way   ml 
ment  use.  Thnms  like  packet  -nitlii.. 
their  nature   invoice   h  >oki 
flow  inu  down  the  Internet.    \  loi 


.      .  .       . 

about  ii  I ' '  1 1 

1 1  ii  i  I 

thai    pei  iplc   .m     le.i  ly    foi    l  h.u       \ml    1 1 

thel'i    -  a  terrorist    iik  ldetlt ,  a  h.K  kei    j 

a  '    lima  paranoia,   that's  only         1 1       I 

1 1  le  l'i  iVel'l  nueiil  more  a 


I    \  KNOWN    A  !     I    \s|.' 

.    C  liven  tl  ic'se  pi'i'^iiic*  on  oui   pi  i 
what   will  s,  que  .  'I  i  he  resp.  iim"-  of  uvili 
he.'  Will  yve  all  use-  enc  ry  piors.'  Wh.ii  will 
d.nn».' 

We  yy  ill   h.iy  e   y  el  y    pi  lyyerful   toob   yy  i 1 1  i 


which  individuals  assert  then  privacy    We  a 

have  anonynuiei's  and  encryption  techniques, 
and  we  yy  ill  havi  organizations  that  yy  ill  exist  to 
he  \  i  mi  interface  with  the  world  II  iev  yy  ill  liiv  e 
y  on  i  ,.  ided  ident  ity ,  >jei  '  he  mf<  aniai  ion  i  n 
ytiii  yy.inl.  and  pass  a  on  lo  you,  w  itlioui 
the  information  or  'joods  -uppliei  cv  er  know  iii«j 
i.in  I'ji  UK  nl  i-  'joiii'j  lo  be  i  'lie  i  'I 
die  'ji      :    .'I-  >yy  lb  indusi  i  ie-  ol  the  i  icxi  dci  a.  K 

I'm   icy    yy  ill   be  ay  ailable  ti  >i   a  pi  u  e, 
lew   yy  ill  pay   to  protect  it.  In  the  fu 
yy  ill  nsl    i  >ld  l.lshii   : 
ul    of    reac  h   of   cell   I'll 
-    p.ud     It's  tin    i'c-1   of   ii-  thai   .iii- 
inti  iiniai  n  nny    t  hn 
i  alter  I  '  a   yy  ill 
;    tic     !    Ill 


in-  i,.  I  tend  ide  preference  information 

isvnmietrv.  when    in  elite  .  It:  where  1  like  to  travel,  what  I  like 

to  eat.  .".  hat  torn      M       -;    rtation  1  like.  ! 
ce    ind,  teet  anJ  teel  mo>t  zealous  ahout  medical  intor- 

ntahle  elite, 
hjeel  elite-  -  I  think  inv  hjgt  ncern  i-  that — 

tin\   thev  subject   u-  to.  The  I    recording  this  are  vou !  1 

ter-  aiialities  wouldn't  want  any  ot  this  to  get  out. 

:    ill  knowl-  -     \:  With  or  without  a  court  order. 

.  under-t an ding,  and  -TE  1  don't  find  I'm  terribly  concerned 

-,  erase  about  so-called  preference  information, 

time,  thi  .  what      -.-    I  :  \ou  don't  mind  making  it  available.1 

I  just  J  whether  you  know  that  I 

iv-  been  the  I  like  Levi's.  1  find  that  some  of  the 

pel     tr.n  strangest  sorts  of  personal  intomration  come  out  in 

e  keen  the  elites.  In  the  davs     t  the  old-fashioned  wa\ — you  know,  living  among 

1  Elizabethan  ■      .        :.  it  neighbors,  the  fact  that  people  I  don't  know  liv- 

were  the  targets  ing  on  m\  street  know  mv  children  ver\  well,  and 

:  -urveillance.  Ironically,  it'-  so  forth.  But  I've  keen  through  so  many  back- 

ve  the  iv-   Lirces  r,    go  in-  ground  check-  in  my  lite,  so  I  guess  I've  keen — 

e  the  gated  -    v  Violated  alreadv . 

-urveillance  protection,  -   ELI     :  Yeah,  I'm  already  a  husk. 

re  the  targets     I  There's  no  information  about  me  that  I'll 

ement  investigation.  t  willingly  reveal  to  the  right  person.  I'll  tell 

tinue,  because  people  my  medical  practitioner  anything  about  me  it  it 

I  ed  tor  will  help  mv  care.  I'll  tell  mv  insurance  compa- 

-leeping  with.  nv  what  I  think  i-  a  fair  trade-off  in  order  tor 

: ...   le—  'ii  i-.  it  vou  w  ii  un-  them  to  know  how  to  make  a  judgment  about 

-de  my  insurability.  N    it  all  depend-  to  whom  the 

information  i-  going  to  be  revealed.  Our  surveys 
'her  issue  when  that  people  are  most  sensitive  about  ti- 

lt'- long  been  known  nancial  and  medical  information,  and  financial 

i-h  it  the  int  to  have  nit  medical  b\   i  couple  of  points. 

:  led.  Ten  now,  -ON:  Do  go  t      inv  particular  steps  to 

pie  will  i-h.  Their  tran--  protect  your  information  vulnerability' 

1  always  look  to  see  who'-  asking  me  tor 
hen  the  and  if  1  think  that  they're  not 

lime  il  re  n-  entitled  to  it,  I  don't  give  it  to  them.  I  will  not 

1  don't  patronize  an  establishment  that  a-k-  me  tor  in- 

thml  .  rniation  I'm  not  prepared  to  give.  For  exam- 

ple, it  annoys  the  hell  out  ot  me  that  an  insur- 
ance e  irner  will  want  to  see  inv  medical  history 
whether  I'm  entitled  to  get  some 
■    It  i  treatment    ind  some  third  party  i-  going  to  be 

king  at  tin  medic  il  history.  But  1  understand 
th.it   ii--  that'-  the  health  Lire  today,  and  I 

i   11  .  111. 

ii.  Michael.1 
rder  to  get  me  to  answer  that 
qm  _  '.  e  me  a  discoun  i 

iet lung.  But  seriously,  perhaps  from  having 
it.  rked  in  tl  iiment  in  Washington,  I've 

be*  ire  that  there  is  no  privacy.  As  Mark 

1,  almost  anything,  it  it'-  noi  available,  c  in 
be  readih  obtained.  So  although  1  might  like  to 
■  certain  information,  I've  gone  ahead 
and  ■. 
tell  us.'  hide  in  plain  sight.1 

-peak.  Which  1  think  may  be 

■ 
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(~>i  ertain  figures  are  so  ineffably 
reunite  thai  even  at  a  human 
^A  distance — say,  the  distance  at 
which  one  shakes  hands — they  remain 
untamih.tr,  or  at  any  rate  less  familiar 
and  approachable  than  their  pho- 
tographs. Charles  de  Gaulle,  for  ex- 
ample, reminded  one  of  Everest,  and 
not  only  because  of  his  height.  Lau 
rence  Olivier  and  Ralph  Richardson, 
like  chamelei >ns,  and  also  perhaps  like 
all  great  actors,  determinedly  eluded 
any  precise  description  ot  themselves. 
The  well-publici:ed  recent  problems 
of  Edmund  Morns  when  faced  with  the 
task  of  writing  the  official  biography 
of  Ronald  Reagan  (another  actor) 
painfully  demonstrate  the  difficulty  ot 
getting  to  know  any  public  figure  well 
em  nigh  tii  write  about  him  or  her.  The 
closer  vmi  think  you  are,  the  farther 
i  iff  the  persi  in  seems  t<  >  be  when  y<  hi  sit 
down  to  start  writing,  as  poor  Morns 
discovered. 

Writers,  like  actors,  are  hard  to  pin 
down  on  paper,  since  they  live  to  some 
degree  in  their  own  writing,  which  is 
very  often  designed  to  create  a  quite 
different  person  from  the  one  they  a;  - 
tually,  m  real  lite,  appear  to  be.  It  is 
doubtful,  tor  example,  whether  meet- 
ing Tolstoy  would  have  told  us  , is  much 
about  him  as  reading  Tolstoy's  work 
would — hence  the  disappointment 
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that  people  often 
feel  when  meet  ino 
a  fa  in  oils  writer. 
Those  who  in  el 
Evelyn  Waugh  usu- 
ally remember  only 
his    rudeness;    Ins 

hi  ioi  ish   dislike   of  i 

Americans,  the 
English  K  iwer  l  lass- 
es, and  most  other 
w  r iters;  and  his 
alarming  behav  ior 
when  drinking. 

Waugh  once 
made  a  large  dinner 
party  at  my  Uncle  .Alex's  home  mem- 
orable with  a  huge,  nois\  scene  as  he 
protested  against  being  seated  next  to 
inv  aunt-to-be  Alexa,  the  future  Lady 
korda,  by  saying  that  he  did  not  wish 
In  Ml  down  between  a  Jew  and  his  mis- 
tress This  does  not  prevent  me  from 
rereading  and  enjoying  his  work,  noi 
t"n  mi  undei  -landing  his  need  to  emu 
late  the  enfant  terrible  behav  u  >i'  ol  Basil 
Seal,  his  own  liveliest  literary  creation. 
Ni  'thing  is  harder  than  being  a  middle- 
class  Englishman  determined  to  be- 
have like  the  arisfociKV  he  admires, 
111.  ist  ot  whom,  like  Kin  I  VII, 

would  be  only  too  li  ipp'  ated 

between  a  lew  and  in-  mistress,  pro- 
vided he  w  I  iiiti- 
lul,  which  is  i  i  Mo 
scene  at  n      '  table 

iss  side 


•i       «. 
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I  ireene  (  1 'AM-  I  gu  1  )  was,  m  his 
i iwn  way,  an  unkni iwahle  man,  part lv, 
linked  mostlv,  by  design.  There  wis 
about  him,  to  begin  w  itb,  a  ^  ertain 
English  reticence,  a  stuffiness  wholly 
different  trom  Waugh's  twhuh  was, 
.it  hot lom,  an  eccentric's  pose)  bul  |usi 
as  apl  to  make  him  seem  trom  I  line  to 
nine  like  a  remote  and  slightly  cotim. 
figure,  with  many  ot  the  national  char 
acterisfics  ol  Major  Thompson,  the 
beloved  hero  ol  a  series  of  c>  an  k 
1  rem.  h  in  iv  eh,  popular  in  the  p.  isivvar 
l°A\,  about  a  siiitfv  Englishman  liv 
up:  in  br.nu  e  and  i  ontroni  ing  I  rem  h 
lite  and  mocid's 

I I  is  prei  iselv  this  side  i  -i  I  ireei  ic 
il  ial  Shit  lev  I  l.i  :at\l  i  apturcs  best  m 
bei  w  u  i  v  and  sharph  •  Tserved  new 
book,  I  ircc'ii.  i  in  t  \ijm  Since  t  ireene 
himself,  in  his  filer  lite-,  lived  in.  >-i  Iv  in 
bi  nice,  eithet  a  his  apartment  in  Paris 
.mi1,.    1 ..  "A  v  aid  Malesherbes  oi   at 


str.itiun  hv  l.i-. .n  Miirpli 


■ 


.mi  ithei  apai  i  iikiii  i  in  the  rani]  'arts  i  >l 
the  old  town  o!  Antilvs,  n  was  a  role 
that  i  amc  naturally  to  him  the  tall, 
stooped  Englishman,  instantly  recog 
nizablc  the  world  i  iver  hy  his  heiglu , 
lus  t  weed  i  i\'ere'(  iats,  Ins  suits,  lus  si  mis, 
lus  lies,  and  his  accent  (loi  (  ireene's 
I  rench  \\  as  anything  hut  completely 
t  luent  )  .is  an  English  gcnl  leman. 
(  ireene  traveled  all  <  >vcr  the  w<  >rld  dur- 
ing Ins  h|S\  lite,  hul  he  nevei  "vveiil  na 
live";  whether  in  deepest  Africa,  Mex 
ico  just  after  the  revolutii  >n,  Indochina, 
or  I  ranee,  he  was  always  an  English- 
man and  never  pretended  to  he  am 
tiling  else.  In  Antihes  and  Tans,  sur- 
rounded  hy  first- rate  French  cooking, 
he  yearned  tor  "sausages  and  mashed 
potatoes,"  and  on  those  occasions 
when  he  retui  iu -d  n  i  England  he  lux- 
uriated in  English  heei  and  heavy 
meals  al  places  like  Simpson's  in  the 
Strand  or  Rules,  where  he  ate  (al  tin 
former)  its  famous  roast  heel  and  York- 
shire pudding  and  i. n  the  lattei )  the 
equally  famous  >_'aine  pjt>.  |  |r  |i,k|  an 
English  schoolboy's  sweet  tooth  (the 
hane  <  if  English  denial  health )  and 
could  write  with  deep  nostalgia  ahoui 
Smarl  ies,  an  English  pi  ct  ursor  i  o 
MekM's,  which  even  play  a  role  in  the 
pit  it  ui  one  of  his  later  inn  eh,  and 
which  \  mi.  us  tn  mi  England  were  asked 
it  i  hung  him. 

c  >l  t.  nurse  writ  ing,  like  acting,  i  a 
trick,  .1  way  til  re-creating  oneself  as 
•i  Hint  me  different ,  and  a  great  nov- 
elist ,  In  definit  it  >n,  must  also  he  a 
gnat  pretender.  In  (.ireene's  case, 
this  was  complicated  h\  several  tac- 
tt  irs.  lake  main  Englishmen  ol  his 
class  and  background,  he  -- < > 1 1 •_; 1 1 1  hi 
rehel  against  a  fairly  demanding  and 
stult\  upbringing,  hui  without  in  any 
way  sacrificing  his  a  chant  ayes  in 
terms  ( ,1  i  lass  and  edik  at  it  m  and 
family  1 1  mint  i  it  ms,  It  h  the-  (.  ireenes 
constituted  the  I  nglisli  et  |ui\  aleni  t  >l 
mandarins,  lirinh  ensconced  in  the 
highel  Links  ol  the  i  nil  servii  e.  I  It- 
had  ,1  taste  It  n  slumming  the  tin  es 
and  hrotheh,  as  well  as  the  equally 
in  ui  I  depths  (>t  screen  writ  my, 
pro\  1 1 u  lal  |t  nirnalisin,  and  nn  >vu  n 
:  r  i ■  -      and  a  proiii  nine  ed  mi  : 

hui  while  he  \  isited  t  hese 

ili-,  he  did  in  it   stay    there 

than  he  c  ared  in.  and 

alway  -  relumei  I  \\  nh  plenty  i  -I  i  iKei 

vatiotis,  characters,  and  descriptions 


for  the  next  novel,  as  an  Oxford  :o- 
ologisl  might  gooff  to  darkest  Attica 
to  observe  the  chimpanzees,  then  re- 
turn in  write  a  hook  ahoui  them,  hui 
noi  loi  a  momenl  he  tempted  to  dis- 
card  his  c  lot  lies  and  live  among 
them  like   Rir:an. 

1  mi  I  he  one  hand,  he  repudiated 
the  ideas  and  the-  moral  views  of  the 
English  upper  middle  class  (or  haute 
famrgeoisie)  into  which  he  was  horn, 
and  their  religion  as  well,  since  he 
c onverteel  to  Roman  (  !ath< >lic  ism; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  clung  to  vari- 
ous class  prejudices — a  dislike  ol 
Americans  ( less  public  than 
Waugh's,  hui  sometimes  sharper),  a 
seine  tit  the  superiority  of  British 
culture,  an  early  inclination  in  anti- 
Semitism,  which  he  later  suppressed. 
When  in  London,  he  luted  easily  in- 
to the  world  ol  cluhs  and  estahlish- 
inciit  literature,  where  he  felt  com- 
pletely at  home  (as  he  did  in  his  eery 
estahlishment  London  digs),  while  at 
the-  same  tune  fiercely  lampooning  n 
in  his  novels.  I  le  was  a  mass  of  con- 
tradictions: a  (  alhohc  and  a  skeptic, 
an  outwardly  very  conventional  Eng- 
lishman who  seemed  inosr  comfort- 
ahle  in  self-imposed  exile  from  Eng- 
land; an  anti-American  with  scads  of 
American  friends;  a  sensualist  bat- 
i  liny  against  a  fierce,  internal  moral 
code;  a  man  ol  almost  eighteenth- 
t  tni ury  c  harm,  sophistication,  and 
wit,  completely  mundane  yet  always 
projecting  the  sense  that  underneath 
all  ol  thai  was  a  han  shirt  sonic 
where-,  a  need  to  sutler  and  tin 
penance;  a  grown  man  with  a 
schoolhoy's  sense-  ol  tun  —in  short,  a 
very  complicated  person. 

The-  only  simple  side  to  (  ireene  was 
his  strong  sense  t  it  h  iyalty  t<  <  friends.  I  le 
was  ,i  in  ui  who  valued  friendship 
ahove  most  things,  perhaps  ahove  all 
things,  and  who  hoped,  like-  E.  M 
Forster,  that  it  the  occasion  ever  arose- 
he  would  hetray  his  country  heft  ire  he 
fraying  a  friend,  h  is  notahle  thai  per- 
haps the  only  person  who  remained 
loyal  to  hun  Philby  when  in  1  c,o  5  he 
llc-tl  to  the  Soviet  Union  after  heing  re- 
•  i  aled  as  a  spy  and  i raitor  was  C  ira- 
h am  (  ireene.  It  was  not  that  (  ireent. 
necessarily  shared  Philhy's  political 
views  he-  had  toyed  with  (,'omnui- 
nisin  as  an  undergraduate  al  Oxford 
and  heen  honest  enough  ahout  it  to 


make  the  FBI  and  the  U.S  State  IV- 
partmeni  unwilling  to  give  him  an 
American  visa— hut  he  had  heen  Phil- 
hy's friend,  and  friendship  seemed  to 
him  more  important  than  politics  or 
even  treason. 

(  ireene's  complexity  has  Riffled  his 
hiographers,  a  situation  further  com- 
plicated hy  his  sly  love  of  practical 
jokes,  which  may  have  included  those 
-aine  hiographers.  This,  perhaps,  ex- 
plains lus  choice  of  Professor  Norman 
Sherry  to  he  his  "official"  hiographer, 
picking  tor  the  task  a  conventional 
academician  who  seems  as  much  adrift 
in  "Greeneland"  as  the  take  spy  in 
(  ireene's  comic  novel  (  )ur  Man  m  I  la- 
vana  or  the  contused  and  innocent 
narrator  of  Trincl\  with  M y  Aunt.  Can 
the  choice  have  heen,  in  tact,  anoth- 
er tit  I  ireene's  unexpected  jokes,  on  a 
par  with  the  glass  that  drihhles  or  the 
pillow  that  makes  a  rude  none  when 
you  sit  clown  on  it?  Typically,  Greene 
has  aho  heen  hlessed  with  a  counter- 
biographer,  Michael  Shelden,  whose 
portentously  titled  Graham  Greene: 
The  Enemy  Within  portrays  Greene  as 
the  symhol  of  everything  that's  wrong 
with  the  modern  world,  from  leftist 
thinking  to  immoral  sexual  behavior. 

Roth  hiographers,  the  "authorized" 
one  who  lionizes  his  subject  and  the 
unauthorized  one  who  demonizes  him, 
however,  share  one  fatal  flaw:  they 
lake  every  word  of  C  ireene's  seriously , 
as  Gospel  Truth,  apparently  immu- 
nized against  his  sense  of  humor,  his 
It  ive  of  tall  tales  that  centered  on  him- 
self, his  constant  need  to  pull  the  wool 
over  people's  eyes — an  instinct  devel- 
oped early  on,  as  a  natural  defense  in 
an  English  schoolboy  whose  own  tat  her 
was  the-  headmaster  of  his  school. 
(  ireene,  even  as  a  child,  learned  how 
in  protect  himself  by  invention  from 
the  questions  of  grown-ups  and  au- 
thority figures — be  they  his  hither,  the 
dons  of  hn  Oxford  college,  later  the  se- 
cret services  of  the  world,  or  at  the 
c-ikI  of  his  life  a  pair  of  hiographers — 
so  it  n  hardly  surprising  that  he  be- 
came a  writer  of  fiction,  having  early 
on  learned  so  well  how  to  spm  it.  Just 
as  he  believed  that  loyalty  to  friends 
mattered  more  than  politics,  so  did  he 
believe  that  it  was  all  right  to  lie  to  pro- 
tect one's  own  privacy  and  that  of 
those  he  loved,  to  mislead  in  order  to 
keep  the  inquisitive  off  one's  tracks, 


- 


)  embellish  it  n  kept  journalist.-'  and 
i  icemen  away  from  the  truth,  and 
1  o  can  say  thai  he  was  wrong  '  (  !cr- 
i  nly  not  me. 

"t  is  perhaps  unfortunate  thai 
Shirley  Hazzard  met  Ureene  on 
^Capri  in  the  late  1960s,  al  thai 
.  int  in  his  life  when  his  anger  at 
nerica  over  the  war  in  Vietnam 
rid  much  else),  his  mild,  hut   in- 
casing, resentment  at  being  frozen 
t  of  the  Nobel  Prize  he  clearly  de- 
ved  because  one  member  of  the  ju- 
resented  C  ireene 's  Catholicism  and 
s  early  left-wing  ideas,  and  any 
imber   of   other    annoyances  — 
eluding  what  he  called,  in  a  letter 
me,  "the  incurable  disease  of  old 
;e" — bad  made  him  mildly  queru- 
iis  and  increasingly  prone  to  those 
iall  eccentricities  that  come  natu- 
lly  with  age.  The  Ureene  who  bad 
ritten  the  script  for  The  Third  Man, 
ho  was  as  much  at  home  i  m  my 
incle  Alex's  yacht  in  the  south  of 
ancc  as  he  was  in  the  opium  dens 
Saigon,  and  whose  biting  wit,  int- 
ense sense  of  tun,  and  huge  social 
lergy  made  him  that  rarest  <  >t  be- 
igs,  a  literary  genius  and  mi  hummc 
i  mundc — both  a  deeply  serious  man 
id  the  lite  ot   the  party — had  he- 
mic with  age  a  heavier  figure,  more 
ceply  embedded  in  bis  habits,  trying 
)  keep  his  interest  in  lite  going  by 
equent  travel  and  an  involvement 
t  unlikely  (and  all  ton  often  un- 
■omising)  causes — supporting  the 
itbontai  tan  left-wing  president  ot 
anama,  fighting  municipal  corrup- 
on  in  Nice,  playing  practical  |okcs 
i  those  supremely  earnest  Ameri- 
ins  President  Jimmy  Carter  and  the 
tate  Department. 

The  Greene  that  comes  across  in 
le  panes  ot  Hazzard's  short  bonk  is  at 
mes  infuriating,  crotchety,  .wiJ  sad 
at  still  hugely  interesting,  a  man  ot 
lormous  talent  whose  best  work  is 
diind  htm  but  whi )  still  tech  the  need 
)  soldier  on,  writing  those  five  bun- 
red  words  a  day  (never  mote,  never 
ss,  ending  often  in  the  middle  ot  a 
aiteiice)  in  tun,  cramped  handwrit- 
lg,  a  program  that  had  been  the  m.i- 
>r  act  ot  self-discipline  ot  his  adult 
fe.  Once  lie  had  screwed  the  cap  back 
n  his  fountain  pen  and  put  his  little 
athci  m  >tcbc u >k  in  his  p( >cket,  he  was 


ready  !i  ir  the  d,i\ ,  and 
ell|i'V  il.it  p(  issihle 

I  lazzard  did  hau  the  gi  od  I 
to  catch  Greene  in  a  rare  good  mood 
right  ;it  t  he  beginning  <  't  ihcii  li  lend 
ship,  .iiul  in  his  i  iwii  distant .  and  si  >me 
t  lines  critical,  w  aw  he  remained  I*  >n.  I 
i  if  hei  and  bet  husband,  w  hie  li  is  not 
to  s,i\  that  she  capt urcd  tin  ire  than 
one  or  two  lac  ets  ot  that  c<  implex  pel  - 
si  >n,iln\ .  She  pic  k  -  up  tight  aw  ay  on 
the  an  o|  mystery  i hat  sum  ninded  him, 
on  his  unpii  Table  appe.il.iln  e  i  tail 
Englishman  wearing  a  raincoat  and, 
ol  all  things,  a  be  re  I  looming  out  i  it 
the  rain  on  (  'apn  (the  ram  is  a  perfei  i 
touch,  as  it  t  ireene  were  carrying  with 
bun  his  own  little  cloud  of  English 
weather),  his  voice  instantly  identifi- 
able as  thai  n|  an  educated,  upper-mid- 
dle-i  l.iss  English  gentleman,  not  loud 
but  h\  ni  i  means  hushed. 

Like  a  good  novelist — like  (  ireene 
himself — I  la:; aid  has  a  story  to  tell, 
and  she  knows  how  to  tell  it  h\  im- 
peding the  private  Greene  from  the 
public  figure.  She  rightly  deduces,  very 
quickly,  thai  I  ireene  lives  like  a  lodger, 
even  in  bis  own  bouse,  thai  money 
brought  him  freedom,  not  luxury, 
which  never  tempted  linn  except  for 
short  periods.  Indeed,  what  appealed  to 
tin  fill  her  most  about  "(  iray  ham,"  as 
he  called  bun,  in  his  inimitable  I  lun- 
garian  accent — and  whom  I  shall 
henceforth  call  Graham,  as  I  have 
since  the  age  ol  fourteen— was  that  he 
resembled,  even  in  i  Tl  age.  a  penniless 
student,  the  kind  my  father,  the  art 
director  Vincent  Korcla,  had  lived 
among  on  the  Left  Hank  when  he  was 
beginning  his  career  as  a  painter,  and 
1  lazzard  intuitively  disc  >vers  much  the 
same  thing  as  she  gradually  gets  to 
know  Graham  better,  and  as  a  bond  of 
sympathy  and  liking  builds  between 
them 

She  rightly  pen  eives  thai  lie  is  in- 
different n  i  the  beauties  ol  Italy,  as  he- 
was  to  the  beauties  of  just  a  hoi  it  every 
place  —paint  mg,  arch  i  tec  fun  ,  in  Tie 
ruins,  sculpture,  did  n<  >t  interest  bun 
much,  it  al  all.  blond  T  >l  i  \ 

tern  <n  .  i]  intet  i<  ir-Jm  n ,:  -!■  ^  hi    uo< 
eh  down,  unhl  e  th        ol  his  trie  ml 
Evelyn  Wang!'  'Ti  isii 

cd.  and  try  to  u 
1 1\  ei  the  Mali  eat  V 

,  Kit  In  roc  i  i'  !   ITe 

!  la::.1:   I 


i   In    .    Itl  I   n  ah. im 
bill   i  v  entuall  . 

I  1 1. it    w  !  i.il    l   it  al  i. in  ; 
w  as  lite,  l  ii  it  ail       the  v     \  pi     i 
nili  itw  nied  and  pla       I     nil;  thai 
e\;i    not  just  a  n<  ivelnt  by  |  n  bin 

lived   his  life    is   it    it    wi 
stoi  \ ,  :n  w1  iic  h  di  si.  i apt  ion-    it  |  Li.  i 
and  i  Tjee  is  were  |ust  "ha        i    und," 
si  unci  I  ling  ti  it  s,  uneb  >  I    •     e      mv  fa 
t  hei .perhaps      1 1 1  i  ill   in   w  hen  t  he 
nn  i\  ie  got  made.  (  ir;ih;un  did  in  it  L.  ith 
el   to  till  in  the  details  1 1|  the  rumed 
city  o|  \  naina  when  he  w  n  it' 
/  hird  Man;  what    interested  luin   w  as 
the  lite  that  was  going  on  amidst  the 
ruins,  the  old  sti  iry  i  il  tempt. u  ton,  be 
I  r.  i\ .  1 1 ,  and  the  cost  ,  >t  L  lyalty  to  one' 
friends.  (  an  >l  Reed  (the  eliree  tor)  and 
my  hit  hei  could  do  the  ruins.  I  le  knew 
he  was  in  sate  hands,  but   he  was  not 
part  ic  ularly  interested. 

("N  recne  on  (  'apn  is  the  story  of  a 
— -  friendship,  tone  liingly  and 
^M  In  mest  ly  told,  and  a  iiuk  h 
truer  portrait  of  Gniham  than  the  read- 
er is  likely  to  find  in  his  biographies. 
Hazzard  captures  1  us  stubborn  dedica- 
tion to  lost  causes;  his  fierce  quality  of 
"engagement";  hn  very  English  sym- 
pathy tor  the  underdog;  his  genuine 
interest  in  women  (rare  tor  an  Eng 
I  nil  i  n,  in  ot  Im  age  and  class);  the  mo- 
ments when  the  acerbic  side  of  his  na- 
ture look  i  iver;  his  restless  need  n  >  keep 
mining,  which  resulted  in  domestie 
arrangements  that  were  often  battling 
n  i  tiewc  i  miers  ti  >  t  ireeneland;  1 1  ie  sense 
thiit  beneiith  the  sharp  intelligence, 
ihc  occasional  outbursts  of  anger,  the- 
mordant  wit  that  sometimes  wounded, 
there  was  a  man  of  unusual  kindness 
and  i  'LI  -fash loned  dignity.  His  taste  in 
reading,  his  indifference  to  food,  his 
i  angled  relal  n  mslnp  with  ^  \a  nine 
c  lociia.  Im  mistress  ot  mam  years — 
w  ho  remained  married  n  >  anothei  man. 
as  had  Im  former  mistress,  t  athctane 
Wiilston — his  passionate  interest  in 
world  affairs,  his  occasional  need  to 
shoe  k  (one  third  ot  |ul\  he  proposes  as 
a  toast,  "Pown  Willi  George  V  ash 
ingti  m!"  i"  the  manitesi  in  ami  ion  » 'I 
Italic  is  Steegmuller,  lla::arT-  bus 
band),  Im  old-fashioned,  e  le;u  eyed 
;u  '.  eptillu  e  '  'I  disease  and  dealh,  all 
these  I  lazzard  I  'lings  n  >  life  in  a  pi  irtraii 
that  is  as  eli  'si  as  1 1  ie  rcadci  is  e\  et 
likeb  to  !"  i      .ii .i       to  i  ir.iham  in  die 
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"[A]  perfect  literary 
thriller  with  a 
bitter  lingering 

afterburn'  indeed.  "* 


AFTERBURN 

a  novel 
COLIN  HARRISON 

"The  handy  cliche 

alleging  that  a  thriller  is 

so  good  it  transcends  its 

genre  has  rarely  been 

truer  than  in  the  case 

of  this  breathtakingly 

suspenseful  meditation 

on  the  interwoven 

ties  of  life 

"Compelling.  Ha         i  has 
tten  anothe 
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turn  him 

i  ular.  literary  saint 

:  ever  u  ish  i> 

,vav.  a  brilliant 
: 
.  at  their  low 

th  the 
.sine  l-  .i  small  mas- 
rth  the  pri*. 

time  her 
- 

hriiiht  hi  :  his  were 

•  itelv. 

I   iwav 
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■ 

•  to  be  the 

-  must, 
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people's  happiness,  it  >rever  feeling  hn 
self  cut  oft  from  that  simple,  hut  n 
necessarily  enviable,  case,  "i  reel  J 
".  therefore  I  am  alive,"  Que 
rv  muses  in  A  Bur  - 

So  doubt  he  would  have  been  inf 

•'.led  a  contented  man 

nd  ot  his  lite,  yet  the  picture  he 

ntentmenr.  i  sense 

having  finally  manage  .vrestli] 

nes  demons  and  to  walk  aw 

from  them,  the  happin  ••     I  -nsir 

in  his  eighties,  that  he  was  very  like 

.     ■  _  '     _     the  way  he  would  ha 

wanted  to,  quickly  (perhaps,  in  die  er 

not  quite  quickly  enough)  and  above 

without  a  long  period  ot  mental  d 

cline,  the  kind  or  angry,  impotent  tv 

light  that  so  often  makes  old    a    - 

a  horror.  Ir  is  nice  to  learn  that  on  1 

death  bed  he  said,  "1  may  be  rcmei 

perhaps,  from  nme  to  time 
the  way  that  one  recall-  Flaubert."  It 
ive  such  a  gentle,  bea 
tirullv  observant,  and  objective — in  t 
?st  sense  ot  the  word — porn 
rdinarv  man. 
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On  the  triumph  of  American  gastrosophy 
B\  Frederick  Kaufman 
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UIK  e  1)1   .1   l'i  illcci  ion   nl    innlr   I  lull 
700  inks,    rhc  clerk  li.m J«.J  me  the 
list  ,mJ  shook  his  head,  perhaps  won 
dering  whether  ever  in  tin-  history  ol 


eil  Jeep  w  n  Inn  i  h.i  iik  I   aiea 

neithei  pi  >ln  u  -  in  n  ei  i  >in  'iiiii.si.oukl 
Ioin.li      the  digest  ive  tiai  I  ' 

s  1 1  >   1 1    p r o I  o    p ; M  , i  n o I . It    -    o I    p I  o 


bookstore  databases  there  had  been  eessed  white  lloin  weie  known  .11  ihe 


mil  h  a  textual  purge, 


t  une  as  •_; . i s, i  idsophisis,  and  to  this 
A  steady  emesis  ol  diet  books,  I  new   brand  o|  si^  tin    >ioiii,nh  w,i 

wanted   to  tell   linn, 

lias  long  been  sy  in|  '- 

t<  uii.it  u  of  i  bis  cen- 
tury's     publishing 

practices,    a  I    least 

since  the  days  when 

Emerson,  Thoreau, 

and  company  were 

furiously  si  rihhling 

curric  ular  content  ri  ir 

t  he  next  t  ent  ury  's 

Am.    Lit.    courses. 

Those  who  shudder 

at  the  sight  of  Barry 

Sears's  Mastering  the 

Zone   and   Suzanne 

Si  imers's  (  iel   SJiirni\' 

in  Fabulous  Food  on 

today's  bestseller  lists 

should  keep  in  mind 

that  neither  Walden 

nor  Mn/n-/  )u  /<  1 1  mid 

boast  sales  anywhere 

near  Sylvester  (  ira- 

liam's  /  )iscourses  on  a 

Sober  and  Temperate 

Life  or  Marx   Edge- 

worth  Lazarus's  Pas- 
sional I  lygicnc  and         B  I 

,\  atural    Medii  ine  : 

E  mbrai  mi;  the  I  lar- 

monies  oj  Wan  with 

His  Planet. 

A   rait   ol  acade- 
mics have  expended  their  career 

variously  accounting  for  the  sudden  and      wereign  ol  lift         Die  suciue 

bloom  of  American  Transcendental- 
ism, the  strange,  homegrown  spiritu- 
al product  that  proclaims  every  indi- 
vidual's ability  to  absorb  and  secrete 

omnipotent   power.   Rut   who  has 

paid  proper  attention   to  the  far 

more  popular  and.  arguably,  more 

influential  diet  books  of   150  years 

ago?  Transcendentalists  have  lout: 

been  enshrined  in  the  cultural  pan- 

tliei  'ii  w  hile  their  coin  irts,  these  ear- 
ly American  prophets  of  the  stom- 
ach, have  been  unfairly  neglected, 

even  gheftoi:ed.  Who  were  these 

newfangled  figures  of  cultural  do- 
minion who  identified  themselves  as 

founders  ol  a  social  movement  root- 


t  ollli      I  1  III       .it  1  ll    \i 

I  ut  al  ai  ion 

1 1  i 

nl.it.  Ie|s|      I  '     '  I  I" 

I I   we  1  house   I       i  l    not 

.11  id   !  1  le  |  -I  i  ■!   I    i  ■   w    i  i 

lilt  I    J,  i   ol    il    ili'l    e.il    ,1      i     i 

I  i  Ulli'    I  1  .  ■ '    .1111  tit  >I  II    i 

I    !        i  |1  I  :  !  r        Hill 

o|  |  I        i    i     i  HII     p]|\  sit  ,|| 

e I \ i        I  1 1 1     of     o u i 

elllolloli.il      11,1       pll  I 

!  1 1 . 1 1  well   I  i  in 

f  |  ^li  i     i     not   to 
-a\  1 1  i.il  all  out 
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it  ithing  less  il,. in  the  "<  entral  <  irgan 


ol  gastrosophy ,"  Mai  \   I  dgew  ortli 
Lazarus  asserted  in  IN52, 

U  ill    pi, i,  r    epu  'lllsm    ill      I  I  I.  I    .llll.IlK  I 

wiili  li an. I  ilir  lo\t  ill  vl    i 

(  )|    ill  i  mi  eii|t  'Wiiellt    o.i'  Ul'J  Ivili'J 
I  hi     !n  -l.   the    ha.    niJ   lln     111      in 
,  |iuni   pleasure  '  4  in. in,  H  '  'ii'_'l  il    I"  l'i 

ill,-    |   Mil.   I]  al      I'.''  ni    I't    "■  i      i    mi    hi    lilt 
tin  iiu    li.n  in 


i      ,nl     1 1 , 1  \ 

".I    Ho  opl  il.  .ll  "l  I  hi  I 

i     i  an  agrei  on  w  I  i.il  it 
is  w  i    should   he   in 
gesling.    Ihe\  do  hold 
t  el  I  a  1 1 1    I  l  ill  1 1      to   I  i 
-til  evident,  hov 
lirsi  aim  mg  ihein  I  he 
dii  turn  1 1 1 at  ilu    man 
dates  i  il  I  nun. ii  i  ph\  - 
li  i|t  igy  are  i  h\  me  enti 
l  h     ,    "one    and    lln 
same  1 1  in  ig"  a  -  ol  >e\ 
m  "  (  loil      Mihoiigh 

I    ll  I  '  i  pea  II      gust  1 1  ill 

.'in,  i     I  i,i\  i  ■  reman  ie.  I 
I'll.,  if,     u  ill.  .1  with 
.  \  1 1 1 1 1 . '  1 1 1 1 .  ■     L  t  1 1 1 . 1 1 
Sivat'll  l's  I  -I  illlal  il    It 
dlli.  tl<  ill  i  'I  w  I  i.il  we  au- 
to what  we  eat,  -\iuei 
it  a  1 1    " .  i  s  i  1 1  .   .  .  |  hi    i 
lllllst  i  ea-ele  -    I  ',    I  , 
It,  revise,  and  appi    i 
i  mi  dietary  deities 
I  In    '  n  r.'in     ol    I  hi-   I'liem  mil  ii'  'ii 

are    as   old    a-    '  'HI    t  lll'y       Miet.ll 

max  ol  tin  m.'iiukI  part  ol  heii|amin 
[•rani  Iiu'-  Auinbi*  •  ya\>h \  <  entei  s  on 
I  he  pal  in.  ulars  '  'I  lii-  "hi  TI  n\A  at  - 
d u o ii s  p i o i e i  i  of  arriving  at  moral 
perlei  t  ion  hi  .ink  I  in'  't  hit  teen 
names  ol  \  ii  t  M'  |  1 1  '  i  tl  i  j'i  1 1'  ' 
dut  V,  1 1  id  1 1 -I  l  \  .  mi  i.  '  i  it  .  .  i.  lea  ill  I 
i , ,  ,  1 1 .  i  - 1  1 1  ',  ,    .  1 1 1 . 1    h  ii  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  \         1 1 ,  I 
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hull,  n  until'  I  "I  In-  ti  li  L'i  tin 
,  i  ,u  ',  anlen  lent  ,  lln  I  en  <  oin 
mainline!)!  ■     Of    miiht',    tin     I  n  -I 

ndineiit  tot   tin     m    lent   I  h 
In    i  ii     halt  ha\  e  no  olh 

.  |  ,,,,  ilu'tf.i 

I  ralil  I"        ill    :     '\  II  tin 


llhiMi  in.ml         .  ■ 


II  MPHRANCF.. 

ill    HOl    In  dullness 

Ji  ink  II-  ii  iii  ele\  .11  ii  in 

Now,  the  observant  lew  must  sub- 
mit in  numerous  diet.u  \  laws,  hut 
none  o!  these  laws  dislocates  Vaweh 
from  I  lis  preeminent  plat,  e  in  the  hi- 
erarchy i'l  belief,  hul  ben  pimin 
I  i.uikhn  places  diet  above  even  oth- 
er  "(  't  mimandment  "  given  to  In- 
new  natii  in 

Franklin  was  a  scientist  forging  a 
new  Amei  k  an  religit  >n  within  his 
ample  gut .  D  >day,  even  our  most 
scientific  gastrosophists  have  their 
Pent  ecost  al  moments,  ra  1 1 1  n g 
against  sinners  in  the  hands  of  an 
angr\  stomach,  "stuck  in  carbohy- 
drate hell,"  and  declaring  that 
"when  patients  lose  excess  body  tat, 
it's  as  it  the  hand  of  God  touched 
them."  Tn  these  exhortations,  Dr. 
Barn  Sears  adds  that  the  stories  he 
retells  "are  not  unlike  the  typical 
testimonials  that  you'd  expect  to 
hear  at  a  fa  1 1  h  -he  a  I  i  ng  revival 
meet  mg."  1  V.  Robert  Atkins  at  tu 
alh  identifies  himself  as  "an  evan- 
gelist "  And  Victoria  Moran's  first 
sat.  red  "aft  inn.it  ion"  is  "I  eal  in 
not  in  guilt  " 

In  mdei  It  ir  oral  c  onsumptit  >n  or 
the  laek  thereof — to  become  our 
(.iocl,  nut rimeni  itself  i i » 1 1 -•  t  reat.  h  a 
transcendent  status.  So  here's  the 
latest  gastrosophical  gospel:  Food  is 
iii  i  longer  food.  Food  is  a  drug.  Such 
an  identit\  is  perfect  tor  our  post- 
psycliedelu  .  bet  ter-1  iving-  through  - 
i  hemu  ah,  human  gt  in  >me  -t  ibsessed 
\\  orld  And,  as  Barn  Sears  has  not- 
ed, ft  >r  this  wideh  \  .a  iegated  neun  >- 
pharmav  <  T  i»u  al  spirit  ol  life  and 
death  ( that  is,  food),  there  is  i  me 
single  most  efficient  "oral  drug-deliv- 
el  \  s\  stem"   eat  ing 

I  >i  Seal  ->,  architect  of  the  wildly 
successful  "/one"  diet,  in  which 
grandma's   i  n  |  u  n  c  1 1  o  n   to  eat    b  a  I 

I  null  -  ha-  transmogrified  into 
it  in  e,  had  '  'i  iginalh  In  iped  n  >  "be- 
come   i   pharmaceut  leal   tycoon." 

i  i    he    dl  I    '.-.  h.il    tt)    this 

da\  he  helie\  es  is  rhe  ke\  It  i  "health 
and  illness,"  moth  my  less  than  "a 

>  ul. a  detinit  ion  i  'I  'wellness,'  " 

I I  In-  wish,    fhe  much-hv|  ed 
/i  me  retei  -  noi    iim    to  a  mundane 

\  erning  the  intake  of 
I.  i«  ids,   n   d<  ies  in  -  less  ih.m  define  a 


plat  e  w  here  ph\  sic  al,  menial,  and 
spiritual  perfection  meet.  "Fleeting 
hui  all-powerful,"  the  /one  redefines 
the  Transcendental  dreams  Ameri- 
cans have  held  for  themselves  since 
the  time  of  Emerson,  the  threshold 
ol  "that  mysterious  hut  ver\  real 
state  in  which  your  hod\  and  your 
in  i  iid  work  together  at  their  ulti- 
mate best."  Ot  course,  tasting  works 
just  as  well. 

The  secret  to  entering  this  enteric 
Utopia  turns  out  to  he  a  kind  of  hor- 
mone called  an  eicosanoid.  .And 
sine  e  an  eic  osanoicl  is  n<  a  a  t«  iod 
group  but  a  molecule,  it  is  |nst  as  eas- 
ily obtained  from  Burger  King  and 
Jack  m  the  Box  as  it  is  from  oatmeal 
and  sardines.  Best  of  all,  these 
eicosanoicls  are  not  only  rhe  panacea 
for  obesity  bur  for  cancer,  heart  dis- 
ease, diabetes,  arthritis,  1  [IV,  PMS, 
eczema  a\i^\  jet  lag,  depression  and 
alcoholism  —  indeed,  tor  "virtually 
every  disease  state." 

This  kind  of  medical  monomania 
has  a  long  history  and  a  fancy 
name.  Single-etiology  was  Enlight- 
enment shorthand  for  the  proposi- 
tion that  there  must  he  one  single- 
cause  tor  all  sickness.  Driven  out  of 
orthodox  science  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  single-etiology 
is  siill  in  vogue  among  modern  diet 
mavens.  In  Eal  Rig/it  4  Your  T^jw 
Peter  |.  D'Adamo  asserts  that  "your 
blood  type  is  the  key  that  unlocks 
the  door  to  the  mysteries  of  health, 
disease,  longevity,  physical  vitality, 
and  emotional  strength."  Robert 
Atkins,  whose  .Yen  Diet  Revolution 
remained  number  1  on  the  \cu 
York  I  lines  "Advice,  How-to  and 
Miscellaneous"  paperback  bestseller 
hsi  loi  1  (i  I  weeks,  and  who  loves  to 
H  al  ic  lie,  dec  lares,  in  an  earl  let 
book,  /  )iei  Revolution .  that  "mil\ 
<  me  thing  uuitter.s  fur  ih^  rest  uj  your 
life  I  'ncs  u  hai  you  an  ah  nil  lo  jmi 
in  vniii  mouth  cniuuin  earbohydrate'" 

Right  in  line  with  this  great  tradi- 
i  ion  '  if  gut  cent  ric  theories  of  the 
everything,  Atkins  proposes  that  the 
way  we-  cut  is  to  blame  not  only  tor 
how  overweight  Americans  are  but 
foi  .i  hosi  of  disorders  familiar  to 
readers  of  pharmaceutical-side-effect 
warnings: 

n  i  u.ibilu  \ .  lu-i  \   "Mir-    Ji::iness, 
Iu.iJ.k  lies,  lamtness,  cold  sweats,  wkl 


hands  .mil  feet,  weak  spells,  drowsi- 
ness, forgettulness,  insomnia,  worry- 
:  itusii  in,  anxictv ,  palpitai  h  ms  of 
ul,  muscle  pains,  hostility,  hel- 
ligt  rt  nee,  antisocial  behavior,  indeci- 
siveness,  crying  spells,  lack  of  concen- 
tration, twitching  ol  muscles,  gasping 
fin  breath. . . 

Atkins's  patients  "have  gained 
energy,  cheerfulness,  sell -confi- 
dence. They're  new  people."  Of 
course,  Robert  Pritikin  preaches  a 
diametrically  opposed  program  that 
claims  to  have  the  same  benefits: 
people  "experience  a  significant  im- 
provement in  weight,  vitality,  and 
clarity  of  mind.  Many  feel  more  op- 
timistic and  positive  about  them- 
selves and  the  future." 

One  hundred  and  seventy-three- 
years  ago,  lames  |ohnson  outlined 
these  same  claims  in  his  popular 
"l>sa\  cai  Indigestion."  1  le  was,  he 
noted, 

convinced  that  in.un  strange  an- 
tipathies, disgusts,  caprices  of  temper, 
and  eccentricities,  which  are  consid- 
ered soleh  as  obliquities  ol  the 
intellect,  have  then  source  in  corporeal 
disorder. 

And  Johnson  was  only  confirming 
the  decade-old  wisdom  of  Thomas 
Trotter: 

The  hum. in  stomach  is  an  organ  en- 
dued by  nature,  with  rhe  most  com- 
plex properties  of  am  in  the  body;  and 
forming  a  centre  of  sympathy  between 
our  corporeal  and  mental  ports,  of 
more  exquisite  qualifications  than 
even  the  brain  itself. 

Thus,  from  the  days  when  Fedei 
alists  ruled  the  earth,  there  has  been 
no   mind-body   problem    in   this; 
country.  In  tact,  technically  speak-  j 
ing,  there  is  no  American  mind,  on- 
U  an  American  hod\ — that  is,  an 
American  stomach.  Mental  health 
depends  upon  gastric  health.  Every 
ailment  stems  from  improper  ali- 
ment. All  this  explains  why  Ameri- 
cans, more  ardently  religious  than 
evet   before,   don't   bother  with  J 
church  attendance.  In  rhe  age  of 
hiotech  miracles,  salvation  resides 
in  our  molecules.  And  just   in  ease 
your  spiritual  (that  is,  intestinal) 
software  malfunctions,  Sears  pro- 
vides "Technical  Support"  in  one  of 
his  appendices,  replete  with  an  800 
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Moreover,  to  the  American,  yener 
ill\  lacking  pedigree,  nothing  could 
ie  more  satisfying  than  to  discovei 
mi  Jeepesl  routs  enveloped  willun 
mi  bodies.  So,  like  each  religion, 
.•ach  diet  comes  with  its  own  i.  real  ion 
mah,  its  own  ambition  to  exist  on  a 
mi  with  the  most  ancient  bains  of 
ate  on  the  planet.  Sears \  eicosanoids 
'haw  been  around  tor  more  than  live 
uinclred  million  years,"  while  Atkms 
nsisfs  that  his  D-Zerta,  Raken-ets, 
md  pork-rind  regimen  most  closeh 
di^ns  with  the  primal  eldest  diet: 

As  cavemen,  we  humans  c' voh  c-J 
mainh  i  in  .1  diet  >  >t  meat  And  that's 
what  our  bodies  were  and  are  bnill  to 
handle  Fi  >r  titr\  n  1 1 1 1 1  >  >n  vears  .  mi  h,  id- 
les had  to  deal  w  1  r  li  011K  m  in  in  e 
ami  Hints  ,  it  1  ark  >hvdrates 

Hubert  Pritikin  profoundly  intones: 

Let  me  take  \  1  m  bac  k  t  hn  amli  tin. 
lnny  tunnel  ot  time  to  ,1  point  m  hu- 
man c\olution  when  the  modern  hu- 
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I  \  1  'e-  are  a-  fundamental  a-  u  eal  h  a  1 
itself  .    1  he\    are   1  he   -r_'i  lutuic  of 
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A  Spectacular  Offer  For  Language  Lovers 


"I'm  told  that  when  Auden  died,  they  found  his  OED 

all  but  clawed  to  pieces.  That  is  the  way  a  poet 

and  his  dictionary  should  come  out." 


At  participating  bookstores  nationwide. 
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The  ult  in.  ihamite  disc i - 

phne-vour-instincts  anti-diet  diet  c  in 
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poini  '  In 
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1    1 1 i.l  a  re. hi i     I 

n  '.   perfect ii  >n  t>  i  he  the  l:<  ispt  . 
America.  As  (   Et 
our  bodies,  we  can  regul  ite  our  me- 
i  capitalist  exercise  in 
balancing  fungibles.  Like  money 
within  tl  s\  stem,  I 

within  the  digestive  ti  ict  follows 
■    lidatii  in  and  dis- 
persal   i-  "units"  that  mav  or  may 
not  move  into  or  out  of  the  system 
•  iiM.il  "rare-."  Bl<  ii  \1  chi  iles- 
levels  become  a  matter  of  "the 
manufacture"  and  "distribution]" 
icose,   \\  hile  tar   and  excess 
calories  can  be  completely  excised 
through    i  "ci  nstant  restructuring" 
■  ite  gullet. 
Again,  we're  ni  r  dieting.  We're 
exercising  i-gtven  American 

tit  ibihty. 
At  the  other  end  i  >t  the  diet- 
denial     spectrum     lies     Victoria 

Rt  i  - 
■ 
<>    This  iv  not  a  bi  iok  that 
ses  in,  ilecular  la\a  >tts  -,,  much 
as    a    "Love-pow  ere  J    rele  1st 
"Li  i\  e  can  rex  i  ilui 
i:e  vi  air  i.  ip  with  food,"  only 

ir  I  -pow- 

ered cholesten  'I  level." 

Wli.it  emerges  here  i-  a  synthesis 

ir  most  dreaded  national  liter  in 

archi  in  mystico-spiritu- 

al    1  2-ste;  me  parr 

ii-  self-help  pep  talk,  ,\n.\  the 

rest   a   miscellam    i  I   nutril 
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-ear- 
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:ei  ibles  n  ing, 

n  insists  thai  "the  hum  in 

is  vitamin 

I        witl     i  1  ligher  P<  iwer."  In 

rise  killer 


we  feast  on  antelop< 
and  alligator.  Lot't  Yourselj  Thin  i 
-trieth.  vegan.  "Spirituality  is  tire  in 
ner  side;  gentle,  natural  food  el. 

.rer." 


Sueh  a  harmony  between  outei 
id  choices"  and  "innei 
nourishment"  is  essential  t( 
Amerit  in  gastrosophy.  It  all  this 
.  Is  like  a  hoke\   rip-oft  of  tht 
sublime  harmonic  convergences  oi 
Americ  an     Transcendentalism 
that's  because  it  is.  "Your  priman 
obligation,"  XL-ran  flatly  state-,  i-, 
tn  neither  family  nor  country  bu 
"to  your  own  unfolding."  Bast 
what  you  choose  to  put   in  youi 
stomach,  "you  can  establish  youi 
own  unique  connection  with  uni- 
versal Love."  And  so  ir   i-  that  tht 
dietary  koans  these  best-selling  au 
thors  are  chanting  align  them  vvitr 
•  an   great  heritage  ot  self-reliance 
In  the  di-tant  future  Emerson  an. 
Thoreau  will  be  known  only  a-  the 
shadowy  precursors  ot  Sears  and 
Somers. 

Yes,  after  centuries  ot  airy  the. 
ries  promoting  this  country's  ideal  o: 
privatized  perfectionism,  it  i 
Suzanne  Somers  who  descends  from 
the  clouds  to  that  televised 
Promised  Land,  the  Home  Shopping 
Network.  Our  greatest  indication 
that  "the  future  harmony"  is  upon  u 
i-  the  presence  ot  this  bona  fide 
prophetess,  our  luminous  spirit  in 
the  electronic  flesh. 

Somers's  Transcendental  Zone  is 
a  mist\  never-never  land  of  person- 
al, economic,  and  domestic  bliss 
meticulously  documented  on  every 
proeluced  page  ot  her  cloyingly 
warm  and  tuzzv  modern  gastrosophi- 
e  il  masterpiece,  (  let  Skim  ; 

.  hich  reached  number 
r  he  \\  u    York  Tim<.  -  list). 
Even   square  pica  ot  the  hook  is 
peppered  with  casual  snapshots  of 
sing    with    "beautiful 
stuffed  zucchini  flowers"  or  her  "dar- 
•anddaughter  Daisy."  "1  can't 
give  my  home  phone  number  to 
ik."  -he  laments,  and  we  al- 
heheve  her. 
Even  without  that  phone  number 
we  can  achieve  intimacy  through 
the  act         z-   mersizing."  By  this  lat- 
est miracle  in  a  long  line  of  edible 


■imerican  euchansts,  we  can  become 
ne  with  her  perfect  flesh.  And  there 
re  tremendous  di\  ideiuh  to  audi  Ji 
estive  election  once  Soinerizmg  is 
chie\  i'd,  ".my  questn  ms  y<  >u  ha\  e 
/ill  he  answered  hy  your  own  body." 

Any  l| lies i ions.' 

Like  W.i It  Whitman,  Suzanne 
iomers  contains  multit  uclcs.  I  [er 
lietary  Vegas  act  parades  every- 
icxly's  routines.  She  co-opts  Sears's 
c-l1iiik.i1  language  of  insulin  secre- 
ions  into  the  hli » idstream  and  out- 
ight  ste.iK  his  assert  i<  m  that  'V  In  >- 
esterol  and  fat  are  essential  to 
-lealth."  In  the  threat  i  radit  ion  oi 
iraham,  she  abhors  "white  tl-  mr," 
isserts  ,i  di  k  trine  i  if  "contn  >1"  i  »ver 
liet,  and  insists  that  we  must  "re- 
)rogram"  our  metaholism.  Like 
Atkms,  she  hlahs  that  "I  eat  when- 
ever 1  .an  hungr\ ....  I  eat  inn  il  I  am 
mil,  .\\^^\  I  never  -kip  meals."  She 
swallows  whole  and  then  regurgi- 
:ates  Steward's  doctrine:  "mi^o  i> 
:he  body's  greatest  enemy'"  Like 
Vlor.m,  -he  declares  herself  "a  re- 
:overing  sugar  addict"  and  know- 
ingly add-  that  we  eai  "to  till  si  >me 
;mot ional  void."  Like  1  )'Adam< >, 
die  gushes  that  when  her  "cells 
thrive"  she  can  "reel  empowered." 

And  so  Somers  posits  (.  jet  Skinny 
m  Fabulous  Food  as  the  voice  heard 
in  the  howling  gastric  wilderness, 
her  own  Ur-hody  as  the  redemptive 
ci  ire  i't  all  digestix  e  effluvia. 

For  the  litmus  lesi  of  who  we  are 
is  iii  i  li  mger  i  iur  rac  e,  -  mr  gender,  >  >ur 
creed,  or  even  what  we  hu\  and  -ell. 
What  we  eat  has  become  the  ulti- 
mate form  ot  idem  u\  p<  'lit  lev  Fi  >r 
the  American  grounds  his  agon\.  and 
ecsf.is\,  his  desire  and  his  insight,  hi- 
most  annoying  neurotic  obsessions 
along  with  hi-  most  sublime  recep- 
tions ot  mm  ersal  truth,  w  ithin  the 
organic  mysterium  of  his  maw,  the 
ceaseless  dilation-  and  grasping-  of 
hi-  intestines. 

So  now,  as  tin-  bloated  and  in- 
temperate millennium  lurches  to- 
ward Us  dyspeptic  denouement,  the 
cause  of  that  lingering  nausea,  which 
churns  fn  an  the  esi  iphagus  to  the 
c'h'.ic.i  of  our  collective  gut,  can  fi- 
nally he  revealed.  Transcendental- 
ism ha-  come  and  gone.  American 
gastrosophy,  its  pimple-faced,  oxer- 
sue  cousm,  will  endure.  ■ 
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You  deserve  a  factual  look  at... 

The  So-Called  "Peace  Process" 

Does  it  lead  down  the  road  to  another  Holocaust? 

Israel  was  founded  tilu  one  years  ago.   It  has  been  a  fixture  in  our  lives  for  all  of  that  time.   It  has  played  and  con 
tinues  to  play  a  role     in  oui  emotional  lives,  economically,  politically,  and  militarily — way  beyond  its  size  and  its 
population.  Whatever  our  personal  feelings  and  background,  life  without  Israel  is  almost  unimaginable.  But  there  is 
a  very  real  possibility  that,  within  a  time  not  too  long  from  now,  Israel  will  no  longer  exist,  that  it  will  be  destroyed 
in  a  Holocaust  e\'eii  more  terrible  than  the  Holocaust  of  the  Second  World  War,  which  killed  six  million  Jews. 


What  are  the  facts? 

Victimized  by  Arab  Myths.  Israel  is  the  only  country 
in  the  woi  Id  whose  legitimacy,  whose  "i  ighl  to  exist",  has 
always  been  questioned.  From  its  very  beginning,  from 
before  its  birth,  Israel  was  surrounded  by  mortal  ene- 
mies, single  -mindedly  obsessed  with  its  destruction.  The 
very  day  of  its  birth,  in  the  truncated  and  minuscule  terri- 
tor)  assigned  to  it  by  the  United  Nations, six  Arab  armies 
invaded  the  newborn  state.     


"By  its  pious  insistence  on  'justice  for  the 

Palestinians'  and  pursuit  of  the  'peace 

process',  by  fomenting  and  profiting  from  the 

buildup  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  solely 

destined  for  the  destruction  of  Israel,  the  world 

actively  promotes  this  second  Holocaust." 

l  e   Six 


In  what  was  clearly  a  bibli- 
cal miracle,  t  he  invading 
hoi  ties  wei  e  defeated  by 
the  i  agl  ag  I  si  aeli  army. 

In      1967       the     same 
aggressors      I  a u n che d 
a  not  he  i    at  t  a  c  k   aga  i  nst 
Israel ,   from   t  h  e  no  it  h 
(Syria),  from  the  south     ~^^^~^^^~ 
[  Egypt  J     .ind    1 1  o  in   the  east    (Jordan) 
Day  War  resulted   in  a  complete    rout    of  the 
Arabs,  and  a  victory  foi   Israeli  arms  that  will  be 
studied    in   war  colleges   foi    centuries   to  come. 

Unable  to  vanquish  Israel  on  the  battle- 
field, the  Arabs  launched  a  propaganda  war 
thai  has  been  very  successful,  and  which  the 
1 1  .  [despite  their  reputation  for  being  so 
"small")    have    clearly    and    irretrievably    lost. 

Anion;.',  the  many  myths  propagated  by  the  Arabs  are  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  "Palestinian  nation"  (it's  a  con 
i  epi  that  is  not  more  than  40  years  old);  that  the  Israelis 
(Jews)  are  "occupiers"  (it  they  were,  who  would  be  the 
sovereign  that  the)  displaced'');  that  Jerusalem  is  Islam  s 
"third  holiest  city"  (it's  never  once  mentioned  in  the 
Koran,  but  hundreds  of  nines  in  the  Jewish  Bible);  the 
transfoi  mation  of  the  age  old  provinces  of  Judea/Samaria 
into  the  "West  Bank";  the  concept  ol  "settlements"  (with 
its    connotation    of    illegality);    and    much    more. 

I  he  Arab  countries  (and  Iran)  are  frantically  arming  themselves  with  the  most  dreadful  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  As  the  world  knows,  it  is  for  one  pui  pose  only— their  only  political  objective  and  their  re  lent  less 
obsession  namel)  the  destruction  of  Israel.  Two  or  three  nucleai  weapons  would  wipe  Israel  off  the  map  once 
and  loi  all.  Retaliation  by  Israel,  the  destruction  of  major  Arab  cities,  and  millions  of  Arab  casualties,  would 
nol  detei  the  Muslim  fanatics  from  pursuing  their  goal.  Foi  them,  it  would  be  a  small  price  to  pay.  With  Israel 
dismembered,  with  live  or  six  Arab  states  poised  to  attack  with  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  with  40,000 
Palestinian  "police"  ai  med  to  the  teeth  in  Israel's  mid  si,  tan  anybody  really  doubt  that  a  second  Holocaust,  even 
moie  terrible  than  the  Inst  one,  is  just  aboul  upon  us?  Dm  ing  the  Nazi  Holocaust,  the  whole  world  stood  silent- 
ly In  and  didn't  lilt  a  linger  to  prevent  the  most  gruesome  slaughtet  of  innocents  in  the  history  of  the  world.  In 
fad  man)  who  were  given  the  opportunity  joyfully  and  enthusiastically  participated  in  the  bloodbath.  By  its 
pious  insistence  on  "justice  foi  the  Palestinians"  ami  pursuit  of  the  "peace  process",  by  fomenting  and  profiting 
from  the  buildup  ol  weapons  of  mass  destruction  solely  destined  lor  the  destruction  of  Israel,  the  world  actively 
promotes  this  second  Holocaust.  Deep  down  inside,  does  the  world  really  want  the  Jews  to  live  or  to  disappear:' 

I  I  \MI  profti  ''hi.  .it al  sul  '.Ml)  organization,  lis 

bin  ation  ol  the  Sue.  regarding  developments 

in  the  Middb    I  .i  I  .in.l  ■  <  posing  lal  nda  thai  might  harm  [he 

led  Slates  .mil  us  allies  in  thai  area  ol  the  world  Youi  lax 

deductible  conn ibuuons  are  welcome    [hey  enable  us  to  pursue  these  goals 

and  i"  publi  n  n. nil  newspapers  and  magazines   We 

ill  ..|  oui  revenue  pays  foi  oui  educa 
iiun.il  woi  k.  for  i  '  foi  related  direci  mail 


Israel  —  Utterly  Vulnerable.  These  and  other  myths  are 
what  fuel  the  insistence  of  the  Arabs,  of  most  of  the  world, 
and,  yes,  also  of  the  United  States,  that  Israel  allow  itself  to  be 
dismembered  and  to  turn  part  or  even  most  of  its  tiny  territory 
ovei  to  the  "Palestinians."  All  concerned  know  well — and  it 
has  been  acknowledged  by  our  military  leadership — that 
Israel  would  be  utterly  indefensible,  at  the  mercy  of  its 
implacable  enemies,  if  it  were  to  divest  itself  of  the  Jordan 
_^^^^^^^^^^_^_^     Valley,  of  the  "West  Bank",  of 

the  Gaza  Strip,  and  of  the 
Golan  Heights.  Why  then 
does  the  world  insist  that 
Israel  make  itself  so  utterly  vul- 
nerable? Does  anybody  reallj 
believe  that  the  "Palestinians", 
or  any  of  the  Arabs,  would  be 
appeased,  that  they  would  rec- 
<  >ncile  themselves  to  the  exis- 
tence of  a  diminished  Israel,  even  if  Israel  were  to  yield 
everything,  turn  the  whole  country  over  to  the  Arabs,  except 
perhaps  Tel  Aviv  and  its  suburbs?  Everybody  knows  the 
answer.  It  would  be  an  emphatic  "NO",  because  the  verj 
existence  of  Israel,  in  whatever  reduced  territory,  is  an  intol- 
erable insult  to  the  Muslim  Arabs,  for  whom  Israel  must  be 
rubbed  out  regardless  of  the  sacrifices  to  be  brought. 
Why  docs  the  world  focus  on  the  spurious  claims  of  the 
"Palestinians",  an  artificially  created  nationality  that  never 
in  recorded  history  had  an  identity  or  country  of  their 
own'.'  Why  is  there  no  clamor  that  the  French  and  Spanish 
give  an  independent  country  to  their  Basque  minorities? 
How  about  the  Kurds,  who  are  under  the  heavy  thumbs  of 
the  Iranians,  the  lurks,  the  Iraqis,  and  the  Syrians7  How 
aboul  the  Tibetans,  subjugated  by  the  Chinese;  and  so 
mam  others  '  Nobodj  cares.  Nobody  wants  to  "libei 
ate"  them.  It's  only  the  Jews  who  are  being  asked  to 
dismember  then   tiny  country,  less  than  half  of  the 
size  of  San  Bernardino  County  in  California. 
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A      K      i        111 

IN  PRAISE 

OF  FREEDOM 

By  Will  Durant 

t  is  .1  marvel  inadequately  noted  boldest  experiinenl  is  applauded  hy  die  little  I  earful  of  liberty    *  >■  u  f<  >ref  allien 

that  the  contemporary  vie  lory  ol  most  rcspcc  lahle  critics;  no  one  dares  were  tree  in  politics,  and  stoic  ally  stern 

conservat  isin  in  the  politics  and  lulniirc  the  classics  an\   tin  ire;  and  lo  in  morals;  they   respec  led  the  1  V  >  ,i 

:onomics  of  the  w<  irlcl  has  been  ,ic  -  he  a  revi  ilutionist  in  p  ictry  and  paint-  loyue,    hi. I  defied  ihe  State,   Rui   ue 

mipanied  hy  the  triumph  of  liberal-  in.U  i'  as  fashionable  as  to  vote  foi  iuei.li-  di  il\  the  State,  and  riddle  the  I  >cc  a 

m  in  religion  and  morals,  in  science  ocrity  and  reaction    rhe  stayc  has  sud-  Ioljuc;  we  are  kpicureans   in  morals, 

rid  philosophy,  in  literature  and  art.  den ly  disci  wcrcd  the  mystei  ions  beaut y  but  we  suhmil  to  all  but  one  of  a  bun 

We  have  selected  for  our  rulers  yen-  of  the  female  lorm  di\  ine;  the  c  aba  re  I  died  ihousand  laws;  we  ;ire  slaves  in 

emen  who  reverently  represent  the  is  devoting  itself  aesthel  icallv  I o  "art is-  polit  ics,  and  tree  only  m  oui  i  ups 

jtahlished  yod.s  of  industry;  and  we  i  k   nudity";  and  sculpture,  winch  de                  h  is  reveal  mil;  thai  when  an  Ainu 

ave  pui  behind  us,  for  the  while,  .ill  cayed  as  clothing  Lirew,  ma\   be  ex-  lean  speaks  ol  lihcii  v's  dec  ay   he  has 

muyht  of  experiment  in  the  relations  pet.  led  to  flourish  happily  ayain   li  is  ,i  referent. e  to  his  stomach  raihei  ihan  lo 

I  master  and  man.  We  have  conferred  remarkable  synthesis  of  the  oinnipo-  his  mind   A  convention  ol  the  Amei 

mystic  popularity  upon  officials  win ise  tenl  si, in-  ,nul  the  liberated  individual.  Kan  K-derat ion  of  I  ahoi   ihrealeiied 

nly  virtue  is  their  timidity;  whih  our  I  l<  >w  shall  we  explain  this  humorous  a  revolution  some  years  ayo:  because  ol 

:om  of  rebels  and  reformers  is  so  Lireal  anomaly'  Partly  il  is  a  corollary  of  oui  I  he  open  si  nip.'     certainly  not;  bul  he 

lat  we  have  ceased  t<  >  pcrscc  i it e  them.  wealth;  the  same  riches  I hal  make  us  cause  of  the  c  losed  saloon    All  the  lib 

he  capitals  and  governments  of  the  timidly  ci  >nscr\  at  ivc  in  politics  make  eralism  of  I  he  respec  table  American 

■oriel  are  in  the  hands  of  caution;  and  us  bravely  liberal  in  nn  nab:  it  is  as  dif-  to-day  c<  mtines  it  sell  to  making  alco 

uanye  comes  over  them  only   in  the  he ult  to  he  ascetic  with  full  pockets  as  hoi  the  firsi  nee  cssity  of  a  yenilctnan, 

iyht,  unseen.  H  is,  with  full  pockets,  to  be  a  revolu-  and  broadmindedness  the  first  requisite 

Yet,  hewilclerinyly  simultaneous  with  tionist,  I'm  nanism  did  nol  die  from  ol  a  lady.  What  does  it  mallei  thai  a 

us  virtuous  avoidance  of  the  new  in  hi-chlonde  of  .\leum\.  n  wa-  poisoned  Polish  immigrant  is  nearly  hanyed  b\ 

le  official  world,  behold  in  our  cities  with  silver  and  yold  a  Massachusetts  court  loi  expressing 

ich  a  riot  of  moral  and  literary  inno-  Parth   the    situation  issues  Irom  a  his  skepticism  ol  an  am.  lent  faith      oi 

at  ion,  sikIi  an  exuberant  rejec  t  ion  of  contradiction  in  our  hearts;  u   is  the  thai  ihe  ayed  eimisul  .  >rtln  >doxv,  lav 

ncient  faith  and  discipline,  as  makes  same  soul  thai  hungers  foi  the  license  ishK  financed  hy  manufacturers  who 

very  yray  head  shake  with  socioloyi-  ol   liberty   and  the  security   ol  older;  lorm  llhc  prac  ticc-,  of  their  uuddli  am 

il  trenior.s,  aiul  every  ayeel  finyer  point  the  same  mind  that  hovers,  in  lis  lliu  m  du    theoloyy  ol  then   infancy,  an 

i  corrupt    Imperial  Rome.  Science  mat  me  strength  and  fear,  between  *  very  where  introdiu  my  bills  loi   the 

links  it  has  won  its  battle  with  the  pride  in  its  freedom  and  admiral  ion  outlawiny  ol  hioloyy,  and  the  refill  i 

ntcdiluvt.ins;  in  the  exhilaration  ol  tor  the  police    There  are  moments  ttonof  I  >arwinism  by  lcyisl.il  ion 'What 

s  victory  it  inarches  yayly  into  a  me-  when  we  are  anarchists,  md  moments  does  it  tnaitei  that  freedom  to  t hud  is 

hanical  dogmatism  that  does  justice  to  when  we  are   Prussians,   In    \inciica  losi,  il  freedom  to  drink  remain 

verythiny  hut  life.  Literature  violates  above, ill      in  tin     land     !  ihe  brave  mmn  est  Ix/vm.  ,/cnn/v  />/i/Uo/>/i,m 

very  rule  and  every  precedent;  the  and  dm  bom.    .       in    In               area                 It  is  not  law  that  lakes  our  freedom 

Will  Durani  (1HX5-19XI)  uTnte  t/ns  cssa\ /nv  r/ic  lunc  I'1  ■'     ' '■   '    ,!|    '  knuini  ju,  |>n/>i</,im-iii!  tk   /i/m.dm 

nnuihly  in  The  Story  .  .1  !  <»     s'"iv  •  'I  l    n  ill  atiun 


hi  mi  us,  n  is  i  Ik-  inn.  n.  in  his  desuetude 
ol  i  mi  ii  i  ii  uls.  Standardized  education, 
.11  ul  ill',-  iih  reasing  power  <  >l  in.iss  mil' 
gcstion  in  .in  increasing  mass,  rob  us  of 

i  niality  and  c  harai  tci  .uul  inde- 
pe iuli  in  thought;  as  c  rowds  grow,  in 
di\  ul  u.  ils  disappear,  base  ol  com  muni - 
i  ,n  u  hi  facilitates  nun  .11  ion  and 
, issiniil.il  inn,  rapidly  wo  all  hec  omc 
alike,  \  isil'|\  we  |o\  in  becoming  as 
I  line  It  as  possible  alike  ill  our  dress, 
i  mi  manners,  and  oui  morals,  in  die 
intei  ii  ii  dec  i  nai  ion  ol  i  nil  In  lines,  our 
lioti  Is,  and  '  uir  minds.  (  iod  kiu  iws 
perha]is  even  oui  moral  freedom  is  a 
I.  i in  ol  imitation. 

Yel  some  rebellion  is  better  than 
iii  me;  and  pi  issihlv,  i  nir  thirst  tor  liber- 
ty will  gi  i  to  the  head,  and  dare  to  in 
v  hide  i  houghl  .his  ^^kI  thai  men 
should  icsisi  wholes. ile  moralization  by 
the  law;  l<  >  forbid  the  use  of  si  miniat- 
ing and  consoling  liquors  because  some 
men  abuse  them  sin >ws  the  amateurish 
Weakness  ol  .1  go\  el  I  mielll  I  ll.it  does 
not  km  iw  how  to  control  the  t«  »  >ls 
uithi  nil  making  fi  ii  'Is  i  it  all.  (  ivilralioii 
without  wine  is  impossible.  (  nihza 

I  ion  w  iihoui  restraint  is  impossil  le; 
and  there  can  be  1 1  <  >  restrainl  where 
there  is  no  liberty  •  |-  ■   | 

What  shall  we  s.i\  ol  this 
bra\  e  religion  i  it  liberty  ' 
I  l«  >\\  I. II  is  soi  l.il  older 
natural,  and  how  long  c  an  n  maintain 
1 1 -st  ||  w  iihoui  the  prop  of  law  '  I  l<  >w 
I. ir  is  Ireedi  mi  pi  issihle  to  man  ' 

In  human  affairs  (to  spoil  a  perfi  i  i 
phrase  ol  Santayana's)  everything  ar- 
i  ilu  i.il  has  .1  natural  <  >i  agin,  and  e\  n\ 

I I  ni  i "  natural  has  an  art  the  ial  de\  eli  i| 

i  neii i  I  \ press i,  m  |s  1 1. 1 1 1 1 1 . 1 1 ,  language  is 
.irt if u  i.il,  rclign  m  is  natural,  the(  'hurt  h 
is  .a  i  ilu  ial;  soi  ki\  is  natural,  t  he  state 
is  .milk  ial.  1  ike  language  and  theolo- 
hedieiice  to  law  c<  >ines  t nr<  nigh 
soi  ial  I  ransmissii  m  and  individual 
learning  I'ntllel  I  hall  I  hi  on ''h  impulses 
native  to  mankind.  I  lem  e  the  perpel 
nil  conflict,  within  the  self,  between 
the  desires  i  >l  one's  heart  and  teal  •  I 
the  |  oht  i  in. in;  and  belli  e  the  |i  >\ 
wlm.li  n  lumphani  u  I  eh  find  in  vio 
In  iii'j,  w  ith  soi  i.il  appn  >\  al  and  com- 
I  mi  line  impunity,  some  art  ilk  ial  and 
irksome  prohibition.  We  are  anarchists 
In  ii.ii  are,  and  i  n  i  ens  K  suggest  ii  m. 


I  'mi  i  In  nigh  in  the  sec  ret  sai  u  marie 
.  i|  i  mi  s,  mis  we  are  law  less  s.n  ages,  we 
are  not  indisposed  fy  nature  to  a  mod 
crate  measure  of  spontaneous  order 
and  decency.  Society  is  older  than 
man,  and  oldei  than  the  vertebrates. 
I  he  protozoa  have  their  colonies,  with 
a  division  of  labor  between  reproduc 
tive  and  nutritive  cells;  and  the  anis 
and  bees  briny  this  specialization  of 
tunc  I  ion  ni  the  pi  nnt  i  it  physii  ill  i  "i 
calls  differentiating  the  organism  tor  its 
soi  1. 1 1  task.  Even  the  carnivores,  whose 
tusks  and  hides  and  claws  are  individ- 
ualistic substitutes  for  the  strength  and 
sec  nut  y  ol  soi.  ial  order,  include  those 
gentle-eyed  dogs  who  can  be  more  so- 
c  i.ihle  ih. in  a  salesman  and  more  loy- 
al than  a  rural  editor.  [...]!  he  broth 
erhood  >  >t  man  is  in  this  sense  as  old  as 
history"  it  vitalizes  a  thousand  secret  so- 
cieties and  tonus  ol  fellowship;  there 
hardly  lives  die  brute  with  soul  so  dead 
that  he  has  not  thrilled  al  nines  with 
a  sense  ol  his  almost  physical  solidar- 
ity wuh  mankind.  [.  .  | 

I  anally,  souciv  itsv.lt,  supported  on 
these  instinctive  and  economic  props, 
develi  ips  in  the  individual  certain  si  >c  ial 
habits  which  become  as  powerful  as  any 
second  ii.it  me,  and  constitute  a  pledge 
i  it  order  I ar  an  ire  reliable  than  law.  Flic 
longer  we  live  the  more  gregarious  we 
become;  the  more  susceptible  to  die 
opinions  ol  our  neighbors;  the  more 
imitative  and  respectable;  the  more  at- 
tached to  custom  and  convention;  the 
in.  ire  rci '  mi  ilcd  io  those  restraints  up- 
on desire  which  make  civilization  de- 
pend upon  habit  rather  than  upon  force. 

I  \  ei\  i  irganizecl  psyc  hological  pow- 
ei  sii  ives  to  complete  this  taming  and 
socialization  ol  the  individual.  The 
church  sets  up,  almost  al  his  birth,  a 
bombardment  ol  moral  exhortations 
I  ton  i  which  some  gentle  influence  re- 
mains even  when  their  theological  ba- 
sis has  passed  away.  As  parental  and  ei 
i  lesiastical  authority  wane,  the  school 
replaces  them  more  and  more;  u  pre- 
tends io  prepare  the  individual  for  eco- 
nomic and  artistic  vie  tories;  but  quietly 
and  suhih  ii  molds  him,  as  Aristotle 
advised,  "to  suit  the  form  ■  >t  govern- 
ment undei  which  he  lives";  it  pouts 
into  his  receptive  constitution  the  pe- 
i  uli. n  habits  and  morals  ol  his  group; 
and  n  iiiodesi  l\  1 1  ivers  die  naked  truth 


of  hist i  iry  with  such  a  glorification  < 

die  nation's  past  that  the  young  gra< 
u. ne  is  ready  to  spur  his  neighbors  t 
an\  sacrifice  tor  the  enhancement  t 
his  country's  power.  It  the  school  tai 
in  this  sue  ializing  strategy,  or  the  indrjj  I 
vidual  eludes  it  by  immigrating  whet; J 
adult,  the  press  will  carr\  mi  the  workij 
nice  ban  ica I  invention  co-operates  witl 
urban  aggregation  to  bring  every  inim 
within  reach  of  thai  ancient  thing calle<|j 
"news,"  and  that  delicate  indoctrina . L 
rii  ni  which  lurks  between  the  lines. 

When  these  molding  forces  ar    \ 
viewed  in  summary,  the  drive  n  i  gi  n  >■ 
behavior  seems  so  irresistible  that  on 
might  reasonably  question  the  neces 
sity  ot  laws  that  would  regulate  moral 
ity.  In  a  large  measure  ir  is  soeiet 
that  exists,  and  not  the  individi 
ual;  |.  .  .)  By  biological  heredity  w 
are  bound  to  our  animal  past;  by  se 
cial  heredity — through  our  imitativ 
and  educational  absorption  of  the  tr; 
d  i  in  his  and  morals  ot  our  group — wi 
are  bound  to  our  human  past;  and  thj 
forces  of  stability,  so  rooted  in  ouj 
impulses  and  our  habits,  leave  pre 
c  ious  little  in  us  that  requires  the  tin 
natural  morality  of  the  state. 

Since  these  forming  influences  ac 
upon  us  m  our  tenderest  and  most  sug 
gestible  years,  we  hardly  overcorm 
them  except  at  the  cost  ot  a  struggk 
dial  involves  our  very  sanity.  A  mis 
erahle  nostalgia  visits  us  when  we  de 
part  tii  mi  die  nunc-<  ot  our  country  am 
our  nine;  and  when  we  settle  down  it 
lite  u  is  most  often  into  one  or  anoth 
er  ot  the  grooves  that  the  past  has  dug 
Contented  people  are  usually  thosi 
win  i  adopl  without  question  the  man 
tiers,  customs,  morals,  and  grammar  o 
their  group,  becoming  indistinguish 
able  molecules  in  the  social  mass,  am 
sinking  into  a  restful  peace  of  self-sur 
render  that  rivals  the  lassitude  of  love 
The  greater  the  society,  the  stronge 
will  be  die  pressure  upon  the  mdn  id 
ual  to  divest  himself  of  individuality 
even  in  those  fashionable  noveltie 
which  delight  the  modest  soul  beciusi 
the,  arc  tell  Io  be  not  realh  innova 
lions,  but  respectful  variations  on  ai 
ancestral  theme.  In  the  final  result  ; 
large  population  becomes  an  almos 
immovable  body;  the  natural  conser 
cat  ism  ot  society  outreaches  the  chau 
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lllMll  lit   the  state.  The   individual, 
iade  in  the  image  of  the  whole,  hc- 
)mes  so  docile  and  well  behaved  that 
ie  compulsions  and  punishments  ot 
w  appear  as  a  gratuiti  mis  extravagance; 
id  we  are  tor  a  moment  tempted 
i  sign  our  names  defiantly  to  the 
ac  trine  ot  those  tearful  anarchists 
horn  we  exclude,  or  deport,  or 
ility,  or  imprison,  or  hang. 

Let  us  reassure  i uirselves: 
there  are  defects  in  this  phi- 
losophy of  freedi  >in.  R  >r  first, 
underestimates  the  violence  of 
ie  strong:  the  same  ruthless  di  (fil- 
iation that  makes  the  state  would 
lie  with  more  visible  and  direct 
>rce,  and  with  more  suffering  and 
raos,  it  there  were  m  i  Male  at  all 
iivilization  is  in  pari  the  estah- 
shment  ot  order  and  custom  in 
ie  use  ot  the  weak  by  the  strong, 
he  precanousness  o|  intemation- 
law  reveals  the  imminence  of  va- 
lence among  the  mighty ,  <  >nk  lif- 
e  states  are  virtuous.  |.  .  |  Every 
ivention  strengthens  the  strong 
id  the  unscrupulously  clever  in 
leir  manipulation  oi  the  unintel- 
gent,  the  scrupulous,  and  the 
eak;  every  development  in  the 
tmplexity  of  life  widens  the  gap 
id  makes  resistance  harder.  It  is  a 
iter  thing  to  realize;  but  society  is 
mnded  not  on  the  ideals  hut  ^\i 
ie  nature  i  if  man.  1  lis  ideals  are  as 
<e  as  not  an  attempt  to  conceal  his  na- 
ire  from  himself  or  tr<  >in  the  wi  irld. 
Again,  the  social  dispi  isitions  upon 
hich  a  natural  order  rests  are  tar  less 
jeplv  rooted  in  lis  than  those  indi- 
idualistic  impulses  of  acquisition  and 
cumulation,  of  pugnacity  and  mastery 
hich  underlie  our  economic  lite.  Even 
ie  cry  for  liberty  comes  from  a  heart 
lat  secretly  hungers  for  power;  it  is 
jcause  of  that  hunger  in  the  human 
sast  of  prey  that  liberty  is  limited  and 
Hind.  In  some  measure  11  is  the  weak 
ho  by  the  pressure  of  majority  ideas 
mail  the  freedom  ot  the  individual, 
■St  unshackled  strength  should   mi 
iden  the  gap  between  itself  and  the 
ntortunate  that  the  social  organism 
ould  burst,  like  a  growing  cell,  into 
■volution.  The  first  condition  ot  tree- 
am  is  its  limitation;  lite  is  a  balance  ot 


IllIelteielH  i'\    like   the 
the  earth  in  s| 

in  i  apac  ily  .m.l , 

siraints  then  natural    :  nil  a.  ial   iinl 

bleed  and  muliiph   till  i  and  ll   Ivi  La 


ail  i tie  ial  inequalities  into  a  stagnant 
and  hopeless  strat  ideal  ion  ot  mankind. 
The  French  loved  Napoleon  because, 

Willi  all  his  despotism,  he  kept  c  a l  eel's 
open  to  all  talents  wherever  born,  and 
gave  men  m  unprei  edented  abundance 
that  equalitv  w  hie  h  I  mud  s,  mis  |,  ivc  a 
little  iiH  >re  than  Ireedi  "a 

\gi  s  ol  lihert\ ,  therefi  He,  are  Iran 
sii  i,  ids.  I  ;a\  e  interlude"-  hetuci  1 1  eras  ,  ,| 
(.  usti  'ir   ind  ordei     flu  \  la-*  w  hile  rn  il 
s\  stems  i  >t  >  ii\K  i  -' i  uggli   toi    i  i  ei  idan 
i  \ ;  w  hen  eirhei  -\  i  loin 

melts  aw  a'  a-  to 

hherl  rcvolut  ion;  the 

ill  an  ide 
il 
\\  ■ .  .  ■  v  1 1  e  I      e  r  1 1 1  e  re  h  a 

i  poiiiancoi 


gle  answei  will  in  it  siiftu  e;  Hi  >  1>  irmii 
la  can  do  justice  to  I  he  mtinite  \  ai  iet\ 
ol  truth   \\  mhtlc'ss  part  i  >l  the  cause  lies 
in  the  pass  ige  Irom  the  lainib  to  the 
mdi\  idual  as  the  unit  >  >t  pn  idiu  i  ion 
and  s,  n,  HI  \  .   \  lsihh    I  lie  taiiuh    k  ises 
lis  tunc  I  it  His,  e\  en  to  I  lie  i  are  >  >t  I  he 
chikl,  filial  n  spei  i  ,\)\A  fraternal  lovaltx 
gi\  e  w  a\  to  a  pat  t  lot  i sm  thai  bee  oinc- 
the  onl\  piet\  o|  ;  !i<-  m,  idet  n  soul.  Pi 
\  ested  ol  its  fuiKt  ions  the  family  rots 
aw  av;  not  lung  reman  is  but  c  entnlu 
gal   mdi\  iduab,  magnilu  enl  1\    inde 
pendenl  in  a  common  li\ er\    1  m  -I  i\ 
ei  \  |i  K  il  s  mill  li  like   lieedi  an  w  I  leli  the 
mastel   Is  i ic  \  et  seen 

Mi    inw  hili    I  i       a i     regal  ion   o| 
pet >j s  1  <    in  i  it  ies  I aeaks  ilow  n  in  igh 
hoi  hi  iod  inoralit  \  as  a  si  mil  e  i  >l  s|  ,  i 
taneoiis  ordei    even  egoistn   iinpulsi 
in  i     in   the  piolei  t  mg  am  ai\  llillv    >'! 


ustration  hv  lircj  Sp.iU-nl 


■  i  !'  i!  il  i  irJcr  i-  -till 
:  i  simple  rut  .il  o  uniiiu- 
i\v  is  ne\  essarv ;  w  here 
i-  weak,  ;i>  in  i  in  spmwl- 
-lation  gn  u  .  !  Ik-  state 
mail'  i\    i-  the 

■  .1    place"'  the  small  dealer, 
u  ii  railn  >ad  system  replace- 
li  iii  pii  turesque  mdi- 
.  s.  The  Jev  eli  |  uu  i  i mi- 
ll te  has  K  ninJ  lis  inn  >  a  high- 
iteJ  u  In  ile,    tnd  taken  tn  'in 
ii   independent,  e  of  I  he  ; 
.vhich  onc<   was  pi  issihle  w  hen 
taiiuh   w,is  ei  onomu  illv  a  -elf-stiffi 
i.  leni  :nty.  P>  'lit  k  .il  and 

,s  toi  rhe  same  tea- 
thai  moral  laxitv  iik  reases: 
uise  the  tainilv   anJ  the  church 
.  eased  ti '  tunci  ii  >n  adequately  as 
l's  i  i  v.  il  ial  order,  and  legal  i 1  im- 
pulsion insinuates  1 1 -el t  into  the  <_:n  i\\  - 

ips  in  natural  restraint.  Fn. 
has  lcti  mdiistn   ind  the  state,  and  -m- 
-  i  'iih  in  the  gi  mads. 
It  the  miplemei  n  had 

remained  as  in  days  i  ij  barbaric  -im- 
:  i  pi  't  ot  1  ind      the 
•  '  the 
lives. 
Ailed 
lied  the  ci  indttu  m- 
•ill',  lite; 
kept  its  nece-  miK  -up- 

pi  ihtk  il  hhertv  woul  . 

like  political  equality,  a 

i    invent  i«  >ii  made 

and  iii'  >re  .  ■  istlv  ;  it 

uated  iih  : 

ty  t 

e   -ul 'tier  or   larger 

-  in  the  wt  aid.  the 
itered  in  a 

I  i  .In  k  iin-  phrase, 

,    like 

ill  111- 
issal  he 


All  in  all,  u  l-  well  thai  these  pr<  icess- 
tild  tall  under  regulatii  'ii  K  the 
teni  and  partial  and  cor- 
-  e\  en  state  iiui-t.  in  our  gener- 
.  he.  Perhaps  all  the  main  c  han- 
't i  he  ei  i  'iii  miic  lite  should  he 
under  such  national  control,  and  everv 
vital  artery  between  producer  and  con- 
sumer should  he  withdrawn  from  the 
- M"  1 1 1  _■  1 1 1 1 •_•  dominance  of  entrenched 
and  irresponsible  individuals.  When 
all  the  avenues  of  distribution  welcome 
even  user  on  equal  terms,  productii  m 
ml  consumption  will  be  as  tree  as  hu- 
man lust  will  tolerate;  ,md  industry — 
1. 1 ue  J  "t  thai  arteriosclerosis,  that  nar- 
r<  i\\  ing  and  pinching  i  if  the  arteries  of 
exchange  b\  multiplying  intermedi- 
aries, which  threaten-  our  economic 
health  in  the  very  heydav  ot  our 
wealth — would  sprout  and  flourish  like 
an  unbound  plant;  rhe  initiative  and 
i  nterprise  of  indivulu.il  owner-hip 
would  be  liberated  rather  than  en- 
chained; L.  i-i  iperativ  e-  wi  >uld  find  some 
protection  from  the  hostile  lord-  of 
our  distributive  machinery;  and  free- 
dom, si '  pruned  and  trained,  might  in 
the  onto  niie  be  deeper  and  richer  than 
before. 

All  this  i-  a  grudging  conces- 
sit m;  ti  t  rhe  Jetter-onian  ide- 
al ol  the  gi  i\  eminent  that  gov- 
ern- least  -till  grips  the  heart  with  its 
simple  lure,  and  even  added  law  des- 
ec  rates  the  -  i\  ereigntv  i  't  the  ->  nil.  Or- 
der l-  a  means  to  libertv .  and  n 
end;  libertv  i-  priceless,  t<  ir  it  i-  the  vi- 
tal medium  i  t  gn  iwth.  "In  the  end."  as 
old  tioeihe  -aid,  "onl\  personality 
1  In  Male  w  a-  made  tor  man, 
the  -tate.  1  lereditv 
invented  t''  preserve  variations; 
i.  'in  began  a-  a  bn  'ken 
I     Evi  ilution  teed-  on  ditter- 
il  de\  elopment 
Jem  ii  and  experiment 

a-  well  ,i-  i  >rder  and  law  ;  histi  t\  moves 
-  and  in\  eiiti.  'ii  a-  well 
a-  tla  nil  I.  i\  e-  and  mi- 

think  :: 

It  We  Ii  iK   ll\  e-  he  lllll- 

iied  v.  ud  a  hundred  times 

in  ot  the 
mind.  Mental  lilvrn  should  be  at  leasi 
a-  dear  to  Us  a-  in  an- 

nual; caught  and  caged,  it  never  re*.  - 


onciles  itself  to  captivity,  and  pace 
about  forever  on  the  watch  tor  a  wa 
r.  ■  freedi  an.  Perhaps  it  i-  bee 
c  in  bear  t<  i  see  such  pitiful  pi 
and  can  look  without  remor-e  int 
eyes  deepened  and  softened  with  th 
ing  tor  liberty,  that  we  are  un 
worthy  i  't  the  freedom  our  fathers  ha< 
when  they  met  the  annual  on  i 
lerin-.  and  killed  it  in  t.ur  fight  instead  - 
of  imprisoning  it  a-  a  plea-ant  sigh  ; 
tor  a  Sunday  afternoon.  Rut  we  out  - 
selves  are  caged,  and  do  nor  complaii 
how  can  we  understand  the  hunt 
the  fettered  beast.1 

There  l-  a  (.  Tme-e  proverb  to  rhe  el 
tea  that  when  a  nation  begins  to  hav 
mam  law-  it  i-  slipping  into  -enihtv 
The  ancient  Thurians  provided  a  hal 
ter  for  every  unsuccessful  proponent 
new  law-,  suggesting  hi-  tit  puni-hmer 
tor  mutilating  liberty.  Our  legislature 
m  America,  one  hear-,  pa—  some  si 
thousand  law-  per  week;  it  this  l-  SO,  w 
are  a  nation  of  thieves,  and  we  need  n< 
law-  bur  education.  Sessions  of 
gress  are  a  source  of  national  apprc 
hen-ion,  to  rich  and  poor  alike;  an 
perhaps  the  quiet  esteem  in  which  th 
present  executive  [Coolidge]  l-  wide 
held  l-  due  to  the  fact  that  he  1-  a  n 
int,  who  may  he  relied  upon,  lik 
an  English  king,  to  do  nothing  bur  dra\ 
his  salary.  Even  hi-  vetoes  are  grate 
fulh  received;  what  if  the  bill-  the 
nullify  should  by  strange  chance  b 
good? — even  a  'joivl  law  i-  a  law 
-o  tar  had.  There  l-  nor  -o  -harp  a  con 
tradiction  a-  we  supposed  between  th 
unpopularity  of  virtue  m  our  cities  am 
the  popularity  ot  an  abstemious  pre-i 
dent;  m  either  case  it  i-  hhertv  that  l 


It  tin-  appears  to  imply  that  our  cur 
rent  moral  laxitv  i-  not  -o  unmixed  a: 
evil  a-  those  ot  us  suppose  who  si  >oth 
-  >ur  const  iences  by  making  other  pe<  >pl 
virtuous,  the  presumption  i-  correct 
Much  ot  our  immorality  take-  flu 
ot  h<  inesty;  we  oldsters  were  a-  lax  a-  w 
could  attord  in  our  guarded  and  unpe 
c  union-  vouth;  and  when  we  sinne< 
we  sinned  in  silence,  and  carried  pi 
on-  faces  into  meeting.  The  growin 
generation  i-  not  so  -killed  in  secrecy 
and  like-  to  boast  ot  greater  crimes  thai 
it  commits.  It-  -in-  are  superficial  an 
wall  be  washed  away  in  rhe  confession; 


tunc;  experience  will  make  iiini  111,1 
re  enough  to  love  modesty  again. 
Meanwhile  of  what  moment  is  h  thai 
our  youth  our  grand  mi  ithers  sim  iked 
ali  idorous  pipes  respectahly,  while  in 
ir  desuetude  our  daughters  smoke 
hatever  satisfies?  How  shall  we  dis- 
ade  youth  from  making  vade  mecums 
whiskey  flasks  (whose  contents  they 
antully  pretend  to  enjoy),  except  In 
:asing  to  forbid  it?  What  does  it  mat- 
r  that  nudity  can  he  seen  more  read- 
'  and  less  tint ively  than  in  i mr  In >< iped 
id  petticoated  days,  that  undue  stim- 
ation  replaces  morbid  brooding? 
abit  will  correct  the  evil  gently  by 
tiling  sensitivity,  and  clothing  will 
ive  to  he  restored  to  generate  again 
e  illusions  ot  desire. 
Against  this  magnificent  uprising  ot 
e  young  the  old  can  only  think  ot 
ws.  Every  timid  and  jealous  voice 
IN  upon  the  immaculate  assembly- 
en  of  America  to  come  to  the  rescue 
morality.  Because  some  sleek  panders 
ive  made  filthy  lucre  by  exposing 
od's  handiwork  upon  the  stage,  tired 
'i  iple  demand  that  p<  dicemen  he  em- 
iwered  to  revise  all  pictures  and  dra- 
as  before  their  public  unveiling.  Rut 
re  supposed  the  police  had  full  pow- 
to  stop  indecency  by  pre-existing 
gtsl.it  ion.  One  supposed  that  the  po- 
;e  had  the  power  to  put  an  end  at 
ice  to  any  spectacle  that  violated  the 
atutes  against  obscenity.  Possibly 
ere  i^  no  need  to  resort  again  to  m- 
scriminate  prohibition,  possibly  puh- 
:  opinion,  it  it  is  the  public's  opinii  >n, 
nuld  suffice  to  condemn  excess,  and 
ight  prove  (as  it  does  in  the  case  ot 
ink)  more  effective  than  any  law.  It 
auld  st, imp  us  indelibly  as  a  provincial 
ul  infantile  nation  it  we  relapsed  in- 
'  the  strait-jackets  ot  Puritanism  .it 
ie  very  tune  when  America  begins  to 
eate  its  own  literature,  its  own  drain, i, 
id  its  own  art.  Better  a  Charles  II 
uin  a  Cromwell. 

Luckily  for  us,  lite  is  on  the  side  of 
iuth  in  these  matters,  and  youth  is 
i  the  side  of  life.  Our  heirs  ma^  corn- 
it  suicide,  and  prefer  baseball  to  epis- 
mi  ik  igy,  and  fi  irget  t< » say  grace  heft  >re 
inking,  but  these  diversions  must  not 
Dscure  tor  us  the  buoyant  health  and 
'ight  good-nature  of  contemporary 
lolescence.  Let  the  young  be  happy; 


soon  enough  thc\  will  be    >l  I.  and  tin 
lassitude  ot  the  llesli  will  nial      them 
virtuous.  It  morals  are  Iran  i<  i itl\ 
lax,  they  will  correct  tlieinsch  i 
knowledge  and  wisdom  grow;  m  the 
end,  as  Sot.  rates  suggested,  we  iuum  in 
struc  t  rather  than  lorbid    I:\  er\  vie  e 
was  once  a  virtue,  necessan  toi  c\n 
fence,  and  even  virtue  was  once  a  vice, 
developed  beyond  need,  not  laws  but 
public  opinion  hewed  them  into  social 
form.  It  we  wish  to  improve  other 
pei  iple's  iiu  mils  let  us  impn  >\'e  i  mr  i  >\\  1 1; 
example  speaks  so  loud  thai  precept  i 
unheard.  1  he  best  thing  we  can  do  loi 
the  community  is  not  to  tetter  u  with 
laws,  but  to  straighten  our  own  lives 
with  tolerance  and  honor.  A  gentle- 
man will  have  no  morals  but  his  i  >wn. 
The  tunc-  must  come  (for  the  world 
d(  les  mi  ive)  when  men  will  understand 
that  the  highest  function  ot  govern 
uieiir  is  not  to  legislate  bin  to  educate, 
to  make  not  laws  but  schools.  The 
greatest  statesman,  like  the  subtlest 
teacher,  will  guide'  and  suggest  through 
information,  rather  than  invite  pug- 
nacity with  prohibitions  and  com- 
mands. The  state,  which  beg, in  as  the 
conquest  and  taxation  ot  pe.u  etui  peas- 
ants by  marauding  herdsmen,  will  be- 
come again,  as  it  was  tor  a  moment 
under  the  Antonines,  the  leadership  of 
a  great  nation  by  great  men.  We  need 
not  si  i  despair  of  our  race  .is  i o  believe 
that  government  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  politicians  forever.  Day  b\  day  the 
level  of  intelligence  rises;  generation  af- 
ter generation  the  ennobling  heritage 
ot  culture  grows,  and  finds  transmis- 
sion to  .1  larger  minority  ol  mankind; 
soon  men  will  not  tolerate  the  i  liar! a 
tans  whom  we  have  suffered  so  pa- 
tiently and  si  >  long.  (.  )ur  children's  i  lnl 
dren,  lifted  up  by  our  c  are,  will  chm  ise 
their  rulers  nil  ire  wisely  than  we  c  hose. 
They  will  ask  not  tor  lawmakers  bul  lot- 
creative  teachers;  they  will  .iibnut  not 
to  regimental  ion  but  to  i  iv  \\ ' 
they  will  .u  hieve  peace  and  ordi 
through  violence  and  compulsion,  hui 
through  the  advance  and    pi     i  I    aid 
organi:atii  m  >  >t  intelligei  u      And  pel 
haps— who  knows.' — as  then  knowl- 
i  dge  mounts  they  will  ■  lesei \  e 
therefore  get,  at  last,  the  hi    - 
rnineiits—  -whit,  h  will  go  i 
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n  the  evening,  after  I 
hi-  round-.  V. 
hi>  che»l  i  hamp  de 

I  tO  Hi  IK  I 

int\  ho  li\  oJ  ii 
middle-cl  i»  nemhr* 

nee,  while  in 

- 

i  tho 

it  tun  place 

tho  ■  ■  1-  and  w 

And  it  haJ  a  -i 

which  w  .1-  important  I  . .  win 

.  hi-  hou  iild  trae  1 

;  intire,  it-  \  olume  and 

,\  i- 

.  Jireci  n 
\  n 

iinded  like  tho  see 
Mori 

their 


On  Thursdays  ho  went  to  tho  Oloff- 
ir  tho  band,  and  on  week- 
end- he  toured  the  hotel  bar-  and  casi- 
tionville.  Otherwise,  unless 
it  had  been  such  a  grim  day  that  he 
I  onh  -tare  at  his  kitchen  wall 
and  drink  beer,  he  would  get  his  chess 
to  the  park,  past  the 
weary  peddler  women  chanting  house- 
p  ist  tho  packs  ot  rachitic 
tuni-ci  1  Ted  dogs,  past  the  cra:y  man 
squatted  bv  the  Church  of  the 
S  icred  1  lean  sweeping  plume-  ot  dirt 
>s  his  chest.  There  in  the  park. 
which  resembled  a  bombed-out  in- 
lot,  he  would  piek  out  a 
bench  with  a  view  ot  tho  Palace  and 
is  pieces,  and  within  minutes 
■-\  street  kid-  would  be 
.  ung  him  pla\  that  d,w '-  chal- 
\nd  M  ison  rarely  w  on, 
which  was  the  whole  point.  With  the 
id  exile  ot  their  cher- 
i-hed  president,  the  methodical  hell 
jiiue.  and  now  the  em- 
I  to  ci  ush  them 
all,  he  believed  that  the  popul  u 
needed  a  ht  ><  ist.   It  did   '  d  to 

1  laitian  whi]  n  chess;  it 

some 
nd  there  were 
:  -  when  he  looked  on  these 
struc- 

i  he  came 

;  that  the  street  kid-' 

■  iendly.  ^  et  he 


persisted;  Haitian-  needed  -omt 
thing  to  keep  them  going,  and  the;  - 
games  allowed  him  to  keep  a  cove 
eye  on  the  Palace,  the  evening  roi| 
tine  ot  the  military  thugs  who  wei 
running  the  country — the  de 

rnment,  as  the  diplomats  an 
new-  report-  insisted  on  saying,  th 
de  tactos  basically  meaning  anybod 
with  a  gun.  \\  ord  got  around  aboi 
his  evening  games  and  the  :. 
-tarted  bringing  chess  sets  tor  him  t 
buy,  the  handcrafted  pieces  ofte 
worked  in  Haitian  theme-:  th 
\>'.  <do,'  gods,  say,  or  Leclerc  versu  . 
Ton— aint.  or  Baby  Doc  a-  the  km 
and  Michele  the  Queen  and  notor 
ous  Macoutes  in  supporting  role 
Sometimes  during  these  games  th 
crowd  grew  so  raucous  that  Ma-o 
feared  drawing  tire  from  the  Palac 
guards.  And.  regardless  ot  the  gam< 
he  always  left  in  time  to  get  home  b 
dark.  Not  even  a  Man  was  safe  on  th 
streets  alter  dark. 

bate  one  afternoon  he'd  barel, 
set  up  his  board  when  a  scr 
-km  and  bone-  came  running  t< 
ward  him.  Blan!  the  boy  shoutec 
grinning  wickedh  .  i . 

Mason  packed  up  his  S€ 
and  followed  the  bo\  to  a  seclude 
corner  ot  the  park,  a  patch  ot  tret 
and  scrub  screening  it  from  th 
Palace.  There  on  the  bench  sat 
mulatto,  a  young  Haitian  wit 
bronze  -kin,  an  impressive  haw 


ise,  and  a  hlack  mass  of  hair  ili.it 
azed  his  shoulders.  His  T-shirt 
id  jeans  were  hasic  street,  Hut  the 
acked  white  loafers  seemed  to 
nt  .ii  an  old  affluence,  also  an  at- 
tude,  a  sexually  aggressive  way  of 
e  that  had  been  abandoned  some 
me  ago.  He  simply  pointed  to  the 
iot  where  Mason  should  sit,  and 
iey  started  playing. 
The  mulatto  took 
ie  hist  game  in  seven 
oves.  Mason  realized 
iat  with  tins  i  me  he 
is  allowed  to  try;  the 
;xt  game  lasted  eleven 
oves.  "Y<  hi 're  very 
)od,"  Mason  said  in 
ench,  hut  the  uiul.it- 
i  just  gave  a  si ight 
iranoiac  twitch  and 
set  his  pieces.  In  the 
jxt  game  Mason  fo- 
jsed  .ill  his  mental 
>w<  is,  hut  the  mtilat - 
i  had  a  way  of  pinning 
>u  down  with  pawns 
lei  bishops,  then 
heeling  Ins  knights 
irough  l  lie  mush  i  if 
iur  defense.  Tins 
ime  went  to  thirteen 
oves  before  Mason 
Imitted  he  was  beat  - 
1.  The  mulatto  -at 
lek,  eyed  him  a  withe- 
ring moment ,  then 
lid  in  English: 
"All  of  these  nights 
hi  have  been  trying 

)  lose." 

Mason  shrugged,  then  began  re- 
nting the  pieces. 

"1  didn't  think  it  was  possible  for 
lyone  to  be  so  stupid,  even  a  Mini," 
lid  the  mulatto.  "You  are  mocking 

"No,  that's  not  it  at  all.  I  )ust 
■It—"  Mason  struggled  for  a  polite 
ay  to  say   it. 

"  i"  i  iii  teel  pity  for  us." 

"Something  like  that." 

"Ynii  want  to  help  the  1  l.nti.m 
e<  iple." 

"Well,  that's  true.  I  J^." 

"Are  you  a  good  man.'  A  brave 
tan?  A  man  of  a  mviction?" 

Mason,  who  had  never  been  spo- 
en  to  in  such  solemn  terms,  needed 

second  to  process  the  question. 


"Well,     in.  i    p  1 1  1 1 1 1 1  i  c  ■ ,  1 1 1  v 

meant  it. 


H 


I  Pi*,  ii   i  nine   with   me, 
said  I  In-  mul.ii  n  i 


e    led    Mason    around    the 
Palace  and  into  the  hard  iieighbt  ii 

In  >i  id  kiii  iwn  as  Salomon,  a  dense, 
si.  uinhled  ant   heap  i  >l   i  mdei   bl'  >c  k 


an       I  hen 

.  i   k  1 1 1 1 1   i '  I      | 
strung  o  1 1 1    1 1 1 1 1 1 1   t 
beer  miisi  L    nl  il.i    pl.iv.  i- 

It    \>-,is  vlnw n   an   alb       'u    n    the 
i  einetery,  a   small     i         i    en    Ii 
fluking  i  hunk  -  of   itself    '    ill  hidden 


houses  and  packing-crate  sheds, 
wobbly  storefronts,  markets,  mewl- 
ing beggars  underfoot.  Through  the 
wood  sin, ike  and  dust  and  swirl  nl 
car  exhaust  the  late  sun  took  on  an 
i  ie  herons  radiance,  t  he  red  light 
washing  .  iv  et  the  gi  unged  and  pit- 
ted streets.  Punes  ol  garbage  tilled 
out  the  <  >peii  spai  i-s.  erupt  ion  mi 
rich  in  colorful  tilth  that  they 
achieved  a  kind  of  ah-i  r.n  lion. 
With  Mas.  n  hall  irott  ing  to  keep 
up  tin    mulatto  cut    il  idi      Meets 

i  but  lans 

■  i  .    side. 

m     oil    I  he 

.  h  unroll 
inlu  :    ' be 

:      :       ,   the 


by  shrubs  and  a   draggled   row    i  if 
saplings   The  mulatto  passed  through 
the  gale  and   into  the  house  withi  Hit 
speaking  io  the  gri  nip  gat  lured  .  >n 
the   -tcps,  a   middle  aged  i  '  mple  and 
live  or  six  staring  kids.   Mason  fol- 
lowed the  mulatto  through  the  murk 
nt  the  Iron!   im  mi,  vaguely   aware  i  >t 
I  ied-    ind  inisui.iiv  bed  plasi  k    turni 
line,  a  v  lieesv    \cw    York     sk\  line  s,  m 
veiin    i  Im  I       I  In     next    loom    was 
i  ramped  and  nuisi\ ,  the  single  w  in 
J.  iw    dnii  terc-vl    in  I   loi  kid.    I  he   mil 
lain '  switi  bed  on  the  bare  light  ovei 
In  .i.l  and  walked  t<  <  an  arm.  are  dial 

Idled   half    the   in      !  hat    loo  w  i- 

n  I  be  |,ihhed  a  kev  at  it 
..Mill   ol   a   in, in  w  In  '  find.-  -Ik  h 
vlelails  an  it 

"Is  ibis  \ :  --:i   In  nisi-  "'  ask  i  lasoi 


.'i.  HaitiCT  h\  llr.  i.  .  Hirpnlvti    ■ 


e\  einy  i  he  bed   in  I  Ik-  i  orner,  t lie 
m tiled  i  I  I  hooks  scat tered 

.lllllllkl. 

"Si  illlcl  lilies  " 

in  tin  ise  people  "in  there.'" 

"I  I. hi  i, uis,"  snapped  i  he  11111l.1t  ti  i, 
grinding  his  teeth  Mason  Iih.iIU  had 
in  turn  the  key  himself,  wluih  weni 
wnli  .m  easy  click.  I  he  mulatto 
sighed  ,  then  pul  led  t  wo  plasl  h 
garbage  hays  mil  of  the  armoire. 

"  I  his,"  he  ami.  >uik  ed,  stepping 
past  Mason  in  the  bed,  "is  the  trea- 
miii  1 1|  i  he  I  I. hi  ian  pe<  iple." 

Mason  stood  hack  as  the  mulatto 
hi  in  pulling  rolls  o|  canvas  hi  an 
i  he  hays,  stripping  off  I  lie  ray 
strings,  and  laying  the  canvases  on 
1 1 M  1  icd.  "I  l\  p|"  ilite,"  he  said  i  risply 
as  ,i  serpent  ine  i  real  ure  wit  h  i  he- 
head  ol  a  man  unfurled  across  the 
mattress.  "(Aastera  Bazile,"  he  said 
next ,  "i  he  i  iik  ilixii  >n,"  and  a  Muni 
angled  painting  ol  i  he  nai  led  and 
hleedii  i "  (  hrist  was  laid  i  ivei  I  lyp- 
pi  due's  niui  ant  sn.ike.  "Phih  uuc 
Ohm.  Bigaud.  Andre  Pierre.  All  of 
the  Haitian  masters  are  represent- 
ed."  At  i  list  the  paintings  had  a 
win  iden  quality,  and  yet  Mason, 
whose  I  lie  traject  ory  had  nu  >st  I  y 
skimmed  him  past  art ,  tell  i  onfront  - 
ed  hy  something  vital  and  real. 

"Prefet  1  Hiffaul  "  I  In  mulatto 
kepi  unrolling  canvases.  "Magloirc. 
Roi  I  Vi\  id.  1  l\  ppi  "hie,  his  t.iiiu  uis 
paint  in<_r  ol  Er:ulie.  I  lure  is  a  mil 
I  ion  dollars  worth  ol  art  in  this 
n  'i  mi." 

I  his  was  a  lot ,  even  allow  iny  t<  n 
the  1  l.nt  ian  yifl  foi  puff.  "1  low  did 
you  yet  it.'"  Mason  Ult  ohliyed  to 
ask. 

'  We  -ii  ile  it ."  I  lie  mulat  t<  >  gave 
him  an  imperii  his  look. 

"You  stole  it  .'" 

"Shori  l\  alter  the  coup.  Most  ol 
the  paini  inys  we  took  in  a  sinyle 
niyhl  Ii  wasn't  Jit  hi  ult ,  I  km  >w  tin 
In  nis.es  w  here  t  he\  have  the  an  \ 
feu  pictures  came  later,  hut  most  .'I 
the  it  ems  we  took  |iisi  ,itt  er  t  he 
coup." 

"I  )ka\  ."   Mason   leli    the  soli    ap 
proach  was  best .  A  i  in're  an  art  isi .'" 

"I  am  a  doeti  >i ,"  said  the  iiiiil.it T <  i, 
,uid  his  n.ii ural  .ah  lyain  e  seemed  ti > 
hear  this  out . 

"But  you  like    ill 
I  he   miil.it  t  o   paused  .   hi 


Ii  ildiny  down  i  >n   it  sell   as  it   Mas,  ui 
hail  s:ud  somethiny  unfathomahle. 

"An  is  the  only  thiny  ol  value  in 
my  i  oiini  r\  i  In-  nat  ional  t  reasure, 
what  I  lain  has  to  offer  to  the  world. 
We  an-  yoiny  to  use  her  treasure  to 

tree  hel  ." 

Mason  had  met  his  share  ol  delu- 
sional I  I. ut  lans,  hut  here  were  t  lie 
pictures,  and  here  was  ,i  man  with 
tin'  he. uiny  ol  a  kiny.  .A  man  who'd 
yutted  his  best  ihess  yame  in  thir- 
teen mo\  es. 

"I  low  an-  you  yoiny  to  do  that .'" 
"  I  here  is  a  receiver  in  Paris  who 
makes  a  market  in  I  la  it  ian  art.  1  le  is 
olleriny  cash,  $80,000  American  if  I 
can  yet  the  paintings  to  Miami.  A 
shameful  pine  when  you  consider 
tins  is  our  treasure  .  .  ."  The  mulatto 
looked  toward  thi'  bed  anil  seemed 
lost  for  a  moment.  "Put  that  is  the 
choice.  The  only  choices  we  have  in 

I  kill  i  are  had  choices." 

"I  yuess  you  want  the  money  for 
yuns,"  said  Mason,  who'd  been  in- 
country  long  enough  to  yuess.  There 
wen-  t.mtasts  and  rebels  on  every 
street  i<  irner. 

"(  litainh  yuns  will  have  a  role  in 
this  plan." 

"You  really  think  that's  the  solu- 
tion "' 

khi'  mulatto  laughed  m  his  lace. 
"Please,  have  you  been  drinking  to- 
day.'" 

"Well."  kike  all  the  observers, 
Mason  was  touchy  about  appearing 
naive.  "It  took  the  army  a  couple  of 
million  to  yet  Aristicle  out,  and  they 
already  had  the  yuns.  You  think  you 
i  an  lake  the  army  with  $80,000?" 

'A  on  an  ,  \inei  K  an,  so  ot  c<  nil  si 
e\  el  \  I  hiny  loi  you  is  a  quest  ion  ot 
money.  I  lonot  and  courage  count  lor 
nothing,  justice,  tear.  Those  people 
in  i  he  Palace  are  cow  aids,  okay  ? 
Win  ii  tin  real  fighting  starts  I  assure 
\  on  i  hey   will  inn,    I  hey   will  pack 

I I  uii   blood  in,  an  \   in  their  valises 
and  run." 

"Well,  first  you  have  to  yet  the 
yuns," 

"I  ii  si  i  In-  paintings  must  hi'  car- 
ried to  Miami.  You  are  an  observer, 
this  is  the  same  ,is  diplomatic  immu- 
nity, ll  you  take  them  no  ,  me  w  ill 
scMR  ll  \,  nil   ha 

Mason  laughed  when  he  realized 
what   was  being  asked,  though  the 


tn 


mulatto  was  right:  tile  couple  i 
times  he'd  flown  out,  customs  ha 
waved  him  through  as  soon  as  hi 
flashed  his  credentials. 

"What  makes  you  think  you  ca 
trust  in,   "' 

"Because  you  lost  at  chess." 

"Maybe  I'm  just  had." 

"Yes,  it's  true,  you  are  very 
But  no  one  is  that  bad." 

Mason  began  to  see  the  backward  . 
logic  of  it,  how  in  a  weird  way  th 
chess  y, lines  were  the  best  yuaranteu  : 
This  was  Haitian  logic,  logic  frot 
the  mirror's  other  side,  also  proof 
how  desperate  the  mulatto  had  t 
be. 

"You  must,"  the  mulatto  said  in 
peremptory  voice,  and  yet  his  eyt 
were  as  pleading  as  a  beggar's.  "F, 
decency's  sake,  you  must." 

Mason  turned  as  ll  to  study  th 
canvases,  but  he  was  thinking  abor 
the  worst  thing  that  had  happene 
to  him  that  day.  He'd  been  drivin  m 
his  truck  through  La  Saline,  the  te- 
tering  salt-marsh  slum  th; 
stretched  along  the  hay  like  a  mil 
wide  lesion  splitting  the  earth.  A|  m 
his  approach,  a  thin  woman  wit 
blank  eyes  had  risen  from  her  squi 
and  held  her  baby  toward  him- 
heyymy,  he  thought  at  first,  playin 
on  his  pity  to  shake  loose  som 
change,  and  their  he  saw  rh 
strange  way  the  baby's  head  lolle 
back,  the  gray  underpallor  of  it 
ropy  skm.  The  knowledge  came  o 
like  a  slow  electric  shock:  dead,  tha 
baby  was  dead.  But  the  woman  sai 
nothing  as  he  eased  past.  She  sun 
ply  held  out  her  baby  in  silent  wit 
ness,  and  Mason  couldn't  look  a  i 
her,  he'd  had  to  turn  away.  Wit. 
the  embargo  all  the  babies  were  dy 
my  now. 

"Okay,"  he  said,  surprised  at  th 
steadiness  of  his  voice 


m 


ti  lira 


im 
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ill 


II  II  do  it. 
t  turned  out  that  he  wasn't  reall 
a  doctor.  1  le'd  had  two  years  of  med 
ical  school  at  the  University  of  Hait 
before  being  expelled  for  leading  ai 
anti-Duvalier  protest,  "a  stupid  littl 
thing,"  as  he  described  it;  he'd  don 
much  worse,  he  said,  and  newer  got 
ten  caught.  As  far  as  Mason  coul 
tell  he  eked  out  a  living  as  a  dokt 
fey,  a  kind  of  roving  leaf  doctor  an 


50 


'\ 


it-rate  houngan  who  happened  to 
ive  a  grounding  in  Western  med- 
al science. 

He'd  cached  stolen  paintings  all 
x-r  town.  Mason  never  knew  when 
:'d  turn  up  with  the  next  hatch,  a 
indie  of  wry  Stephanes  or  ethereal 
agloires  to  he  added  to  the  contra- 
nd  in  Mason's  closet.  But  it  was  al- 
iys  after  dark,  almost  always  on 
ghts  when  the  shooting  was  worst. 
e'd  hear  a  single  knock  and  crack 
)en  the  door  to  find  the  mulatto 
snding  there  with  a  green  trash 
ig,  his  hair  zapping  off  in  all  direc- 
ons,  eyes  pinwheeling  like  a 
nkie's.  Mason  would  give  him  a 
•er  and  they'd  look  at  the  paint- 
gs,  the  mulatto  tutoring  him  on 
aitian  art  and  history. 
"Something  incredihle  is  happen- 
g  here,"  he  might  say  as  they  sat  in 
ason's  kitchen  drinking  heer, 
tidying  pictures  of  demons  and 
mhies  and  saints.  "Something  vi- 
1,  a  rebirth  of  our  true  nature, 
hich  is  shown  so  clearly  in  the 
iracle  of  Haitian  art.  'lei  la  renais- 
nee,'  how  strange  that  this  was  the 
ime  of  the  hat  where  Hyppolite 
as  discovered,  lei  la  renaissance — it 
true,  a  rebirth  is  coming  in  the 
irld,  a  realization  that  the  material 
not  enough,  that  we  must  bring 
jual  discipline  to  the  spiritual  as 
ell.  And  Haiti  will  he  at  the  center 
this  renaissance — this  is  the  rea- 
m  tor  my  country,  the  only  slave 
volt  to  triumph  in  the  history  of 
it-  world.  Cod  wanted  us  tree  be- 
luse  He  has  a  plan." 
He  could  spiel  in  this  elevated 
ay  for  hours,  forging  text  in  his 
ipped,  precise,  crunchy  English  like 
professor  delivering  a  formal  lec- 
ire.  It  Mason  kept  popping  beers 
ley'd  eventually  reach  the  point 
here  paintings  were  scattered  all 
eer  the  house;  then  the  mulatto 
ould  pace  from  room  to  room  ex- 
laining  trieks  of  perspective  and 
iloration,  giving  historical  reter- 
nce  to  certain  details.  "But  the 
ream  is  dying,"  he  told  Mason  one 
ight.  "Those  criminals  in  the 
alace  are  killing  us.  As  long  as  they 
ave  the  power  there  will  he  no  re- 
aissance." 

"They're  tough,"  Mason  agreed. 
They've  got  all  that  drug  money 


backing  them  up.  The  CIA   too, 

prohahh ." 

"But  they're  cowards.  Fate  de- 
mands that  we  win." 

1  le  wouldn't  tell  Mason  Ins  name; 
he  seemed  to  operate  out  of  an  in- 
flated sense  of  the  threat  he  posed  to 
the  regime.  Some  nights  Mason  was 
sure  he'd  fallen  in  with  a  lunatic,  hut 
then  he'd  think  about  the  chess,  the 
reams  of  Baudelaire  and  Goethe  the 
man  could  quote,  his  sure  remedy  for 
Mason's  (raided  lower  bowel — "You 
must  drink  a  ejass  of  rum  with  a 
whole  clove  of  garlic."  Mason  did, 
and  the  next  A.i\  found  himself 
cured.  If  at  tunes  the  mulatto  seemed 
a  little  erratic,  that  might  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  stress  of 
genius  and  a  childhood  spent  in  Du- 
valier's  Haiti.  One  night  Mason  sug- 
gested ,1  game  of  chess  and  the  mu- 
lattc )  refused 

"1  don't  play  chess  since  I  was  ,i 
hoy.  The  match  with  you,  that  was 
the  hist  time  in  fifteen  years." 

"But  you're  brilliant !" 

The  mulatto  shrugged.  "I  was 
third  in  the  national  championship 
the  year  I  was  twelve,  and  when  my 
father  found  out  he  threw  away  my 
chess  set  and  all  iu\  chess  hooks.  He 
said  there  is  no  plate  in  the  world  for 
a  1  laitian  chess  player." 

"But  it  you  were  good  enough — 

"1  le  said  I  wi  mid  never  he.  And  he 
was  probably  right,  my  father  was  j 
very  smart  man." 

Mason  hesitated;  the  past  tense 
was  always  loaded  in  Haiti.  "What 
was  he.'" 

"Doctor.  (  )f)hthalmuli)giste ." 

Again  Mason  hesitated.  "Under 
1  Hivalier  most  of  the  doctors  left." 

"My  father  stayed.  1  le  was  an  emi- 
nence. The  last  Haitian  to  deliver  a 
paper  to  the  International  Congress 
of  Ophthalmology."  I  le  tell  silent  tor 
a  moment,  seemed  to  gather  himself. 
"It  you  were  noted  in  your  held,  that 
coidd  protec  t  you,  hut  t  h  is  also 
meant  Puvaher  peiteixed  You  as  ,i 
threat.  You  could  he  famous  hut  you 
could  never  -slip,  show  that  you  were 
vulnerable  in  any  way.  One  slip,  and 
they'd  take  you."  The  mulatto 
paused  again.  "My  father  never 
slipped,  hut  I  think  it  made  him  a 
little  crazy.  He  kept  a  gun  in  the 
house — we  lived  on  the  Champ  tie 
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Mars,  and  .n  night  we  could  hear  the 
screams  of  people  being  tortured  in 
the  Palace.  I  )ne  night  he  took  this 
gun,  my  father,  he  held  the  bullets  in 
his  hand  and  he  said  to  me:  I  his 
bullet  is  for  you.  I  his  one  is  for  your 
brother.  This  one  for  your  Mama. 
And  this  one,  tor  me.  Because  if  they 
come  they  are  not  going  to  lake  us 
alive." 

What  could  Masi  n  say  '  Am  sy  m 
pathy  01  ci  >  1 1 it*  at  he  might  try  to  of- 
fer would  be  false,  because  he'd  lived 
such  a  stupid  life.  vo  he  kept  his 
mouth  shut  and  listened,  though  on 
nights  when  the  mulatto  seemed  es- 
pecially bleak  Mason  insisted  that  he 
sleep  on  the  couch.  Sometimes  he 
did;  by  morning  he  was  always  gone. 
Mason  would  straighten  up  the 
couch,  eat  his  toast  and  mango  jelly, 
then  drive  over  to  the  office  and  get 
his  detail  tor  the  day.  Some  days  he 
drove  around  in  his  white  4-Runner 
with  the  powder-blue  O.A.S.  flag 
rippling  in  the  breeze:  "showing  the 
blue,"  this  was  called,  letting  the  de 
factos  know  that  the\  were  being 
wall  bed,  though  alter  a  while  Mason 
r<  alized  this  was  .1  st  rategy  that  as- 
sumed some  capacity  for  shame  on 
then  pari.  Other  days  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  storefront  office  that 
tool  c  omplaints  <  it  human-rights 
abuses.  Noi  much  happened  on 
those  days;  11  was  common  knowl- 
edge that  the  building  was  watched, 
and  walk-in  complaints  were  ex- 
it cinch  rare. 

I  )nce  a  week  he'd  drive  over  to  Tt- 
tanyen  and  make  a  count  of  the  bod 
ies  dumped  out  there,  and  often  these 
were  horrible  days.  Titanyen  was  ,1 
w  ide  plain  1  'I  -I  hi  like  milt  k  held  to- 
gether by  .1  furze  of  tank,  spraddling 
weeds.  You  entered  through  a  pair  ol 
crumbling  stone  portals  the  gates  to 
hell,  Masi  >n  0  mldn't  help  thinking 
and  stepped  from  yi  mr  ear  into  a  pres- 
sure 1 1 11  ikei .  a  blast  1  >!  im  >ist,  dense, 
unwholesome  heat,  silent  excej 
the  whine  ot  tiles  ,11  ul  mosquitoes  I  Ik 
mosejuit oe>  it  ["itanyen  u ere  like  n<  1 
others,  an  evil-looking,  black-and 
jacketed  stum  that  seemed  to  relish 
the  smell  ol  insect  repellent.  Mason 
and  his  colleagues  would  tramp 
through  the  mm  k,  sweating,  swatting 
at  the  murderous  bugs,  hacking  away 
the  weeds  until  they  came  on  a  body, 


whatever  mud-caked,  hog-tied,  mag- 
goty wretch  the  de  factos  had  seen  tit 
to  drag  our  here.  From  the  shade  of 
the  trees  bordering  the  held  a  pack  of 
teral  dogs  was  always  watching  them, 
alert,  anticipating  a  fresh  meal.  Those 
dogs,  the  Haitian  driver  once  confid 
ed  in  a  whisper,  were  de  taetos. 

"The  dogs'"  Mason  asked,  won- 
dering it  Ins  Creole  had  tailed  htm 
again. 

Sure,  the  driver  explained.  They 
were  zobop,  men  who  could  change 
into  animals.  Those  dogs  over  there 
were  de  facto  spies. 

Mason  nodded,  squinting  at  the 
distant  dogs.  M'tande,  he  said.  I  hear 
you. 

Each  week  they  photographed  the 
bodies,  dratted  their  report,  and 
turned  it  over  to  their  boss,  the  in- 
creasingly demoralized  Argentine 
lawyer.  They  were  all  lawyers,  all 
schooled  in  the  authority  ol  words, 
though  as  their  words  turned  to  dust  a 
pall  ot  impotence  and  futility  settled 
over  the  mission.  The  weakest  on  the 
team  gave  themselves  up  to  pleasure, 
taking  advantage  of  their  $6,000  tax- 
tree  a  month  to  buy  all  the  best  art, 
e.ii  at  the  best  restaurants,  and  screw 
string  of  beautiful  impoverished 
Haitian  girls.  The  best  lapsed  into  a 
simmering,  low-grade  depression:  you 
had  to  watch,  that  was  your  job,  to 
observe  this  disaster,  a  laughable,  trag- 
ically self-defeating  mission. 

"What  does  it  mean."'  Mason 
asked  the  mulatto  one  night.  They 
were  sitting  in  Mason's  kitchen  dur- 
ing a  blackout,  studying  Hyppolite's 
KYiv  Ham'en  by  candlelight.  The  pic- 
ture was  taped  to  the  hack  ot  a 
kitchen  chair,  facing  them  like  a 
mule  third  party  to  the  conversation. 

"It  is  a  dream,"  said  the  mulatto, 
who  was  slumped  in  his  chair  with 
his  legs  thrown  out.  The  hist  beer  al- 
ways went  in  a  couple  ot  gulps,  and 
then   he'd   s,u_i   mto  himself   like  a 

I  leap  1  i|  wet   towels. 

"Well,  sine,"  said  Mason,  "Haitian 
.  hi  already  '"hi  me  that." 
And  the  colors  did  have  the  blear 
look  of  a  dream,  the  dull  plasma 
blush  of  the-  alternating  pinks,  the 
toneless  mattes  of  the  blues  and 
grays,  a  tew  muddy  clots  ol  sluggish 
.11.  In  the  background  a  nude 
woman  was  sleeping  on  a  wrought- 


iron  bed.  Closer  in  stood  .in  unpa 
sive  bourgeois  couple,  the  man  hok 
ing  a  book  tor  the  woman  to  rea* 
The  room  was  a  homely,  somewh 
stilted  jumble  ot  curtains,  rabies  ar 
chairs,  trained  pictures  and  potte 
plants,  while  in  the  foreground  tw  j 
rats  darted  past  a  crouched  cat.  As  1 
a  dream  the  dissonance  seemed  pre;  , 
nant,  significant;  the  sum  effect  w; 
vaguely  menacing. 

"I  can't  make  heads  or  tails  of  it 
said  Mason.  "And  that  thing  ther 
by  the  bed,"  lie  continued,  pointir 
out  what  looked  like  a  small  windo 
casement  between  the  bed  and  tk 
rest  of  the  room.  "What's  that.'' 

"That's  part  ot  the  dream,  sat 
the  mulatto,  almost  smiling. 

"It  looks  like  a  window." 

"Yes,  I  think  you  are  right.  Hvpp 
lite  puts  this  very  strange  object  i 
his  picture,  I  think  he's  trying  to  te 
you  something.  He's  telling  you 
way  ot  looking  at  things." 

On  these  nights  the  gun  hi: 
seemed  diminished,  a  taint  poppirj 
in  their  ears  like  a  j^ressure  chang 
though  it  the  rounds  were  nearby  tl 
mulatto's  eve  would  start  twitchir 
like  a  terrified  mouse.  1  lere  is  a  mat 
Mason  thought,  who's  living  on  a 
and  inspiration,  holding  himself  ti 
gether  by  force  ot  will.  He  was  pa 
sionate  about  the  art,  equally  pa 
sionate  in  his  loathing  tor  the  peopl 
who'd  ruined  Haiti.  You  don't  bt 
long  here,  Mason  wanted  to  tell  bin 
You  deserve  a  better  place.  Rut  th; 
was  true  ot  almost  every  Haitian  he' 
ever  met. 

"You  know,  my  father  thougl 
Duvalier  was  retarded,"  the  mulatt 
said  one  night.  They  were  looking  ; 
a  deadpan  Obin  portrait  ot  the  icoi 
ic  first  family,  circa  1%4;  Papa  Hoc 
eves  behind  his  glasses  had  the  se 
vere,  transcendent  stare  ot  a  Byzat 
tine  mosaic.  "It's  true,"  he  contir 
ued,  "they  worked  together  treatin 
yaws  during  the  1950s,  every  wee 
they  would  ride  out  to  Les  Caves  t  1 
see  patients.  Duvalier  would  Mt  1 
the  car  wearing  his  suit  and  his  h; 
and  never  say  a  word  lor  six  hour 
I  le  never  drank,  never  are,  never  n. 
lieved  himself,  never  said  a  word  t 
anyone.  Finally  one  day  my  tat  lit 
asked  bun,  'Doctor,  is  something  th 
matter.'  You  are  always  so  quiet-   | 


ive  we  displeased  you?  Are  you  an- 
y .''  AnJ  1  )uvalier  turned  to  him 
•ry  slowly  and  said,  'I  am  thinking 
jout  the  country.'  .And  of  course, 
>u  know,  he  really  was.  Polil  k  .ill\ 
ie  man  was  .1  genius." 
Mason  shook  his  head.  "He  was 
st  ruthless,  that's  all." 
"But  that's  .1  form  of  genius  too, 
ithlessness.  Very  few  of  us  are  capa- 
e  of  anything  so  pure,  hut  this  was 
is  forte,  his  true  metier,  all  of  the 
irms  and  applications  of  cruelty. 
he  force  of  good  always  refers  to 
imething  beyond  ourselves — we 
;gate  ourselves  to  serve  this  higher 
ling.  But  evil  is  pure,  evil  serves 
dy  the  self  of  ego,  you  are  limited 
liy  by  your  own  imagination.  And 
lis  thing  Duvalier  conceived,  this 
iparatus  of  evil,  it's  beautiful  in  the 
ay  of  an  elegant  machine.  An  ele- 
int  machine  that  may  never  stop." 
"I  can  see  you've  thought  about  it." 
"Of  course.  In  Haiti  we  are  forced 
1  think  about  it." 

Which  was  true.  Mason  reflected 
he  made  his  rounds,  Haiti  shoved 
in  your  lace  sure  enough.  During 
ie  day  he'd  drive  through  the  livid 
reets  and  look  for  ways  to  make 
ie  crisis  cohere.  At  night  he'd  lock 
s  doors,  pull  down  all  the  shades, 
Head  twenty  or  thirty  canvases 
"ound  his  house,  and  wander 
trough  the  rooms,  looking.  After  a 
hile  he'd  go  to  the  kitchen  and  fix 
bowl  of  rice  or  noodles,  then  wall- 
er around  some  more,  looking  as 
;  ate.  It  was  like  sliding  a  movie 
ito  the  VCR,  but  this  was  better, 
j  decided.  This  was  real.  With 
me  the  colors  began  to  bleed  into 
is  bead,  and  he'd  find  himself 
unking  about  them  during  the 
iy,  projecting  the  iridescent  greens 
id  blues  onto  the  streets  outside 
is  car,  a  way  of  seeing  that  seemed 
1  charge  the  place  with  meaning. 
he  style  that  seemed  so  primitive 
"id  childish  at  hist  came  to  take  on 
subversive  quality,  like  a  sly  com- 
entary  on  how  the  world  had  gone 
ie  last  500  years.  In  the  flat,  tilted 
srspectives,  the  faces'  contronta- 
onal  starkness,  he  began  to  get  the 
•use  of  a  way  of  being  that  had  sur- 
ived  behind  the  prevailing  myths, 
he  direct  vision,  the  thing  itself 
ithout  the  softening  filter  of  tech- 


nical tricks  the  vision  gradually 
became  s<  >  real  to  him  thai  he  tell 
himself  clenching  as  he  looked  al 
the  p. innings,  uneasy  in  his  skin, 
defensive.  An  obscure  sophistica- 
tion began  toe  reep  into  the  an  , 
they  were  painting  things  he  onb 
dimly  sensed,  but  with  time  he  was 
starting  to  see  a  richness,  ,1  luxuri- 
ance of  meaning  there  that  merged 
with  the  photos,  never  far  from  his 
mind,  111  the  mission's  tiles  of  the 
I  kut  ian  dead. 

Lite  here  had  the  cracked  logic  of 
a  dream,  its  own  internal  rules.  You 
looked  al  a  picture  and  it  wasn't  like 
looking  at  a  picture  of  a  dream,  it  was 
passage  into  the  current  of  the 
dream.  And  for  him  the  dream  had 
its  own  peculiar  twist,  the  dream  of 
dom!_i  something  real,  something 
worthy.  A  Man's  dream,  perhaps 
all   the  more  fragile  for 

Hthat. 
e  packed  sixty-three  canvases 
in  a  soft  dulfel  hag  and  nobody  laid  a 
hand  on  him.  I  Ie  had  to  face  the  or- 
deal all  by  himself,  with  not  a  soul  to 
turn  to  for  comfort  or  advice.  There 
hadn't  even  keen  the  consolation  of 
seeing  the  mulatto  before  he  left,  the 
last  s.iek  of  paintings  delivered  by  a 
kid  with  a  scrawled  one-word  mes- 
sage: (.jo.  But  Mason  was  while,  and 
he  had  a  good  lace;  the  whole  thing 
was  so  absurdly  easv,  that  he  could 
have  wept,  though  what  he  did  A^ 
on  checking  into  his  hotel  loom  was 
switch  on  the  cable  to  MTV  and 
bounce  acn >ss  the  bed  tor  a  couple  of 
minutes. 

I  le'd  gone  from  1  laiti  to  the  heart 
of  chic  South  beach,  lbs  hotel  lose- 
oft  the  sea  in  slabs  of  smooth  con- 
crete like  a  pastel-colored  birthday 
cake,  bill  for  a  ^\,\\  Mason  had  to 
content  himself  with  watching  the 
water  from  his  balcony.  When  the 
call  finally  came  he  gathered  up  the 
duffel  bag  and  walked  three  blocks  to 
The  Magritte,  an  even  sleeker  hotel 
where  the-  men  were  older,  the  wom- 
en younger,  the  air  of  c<  irrupt  ion  pal- 
pable. Well,  he  thought,  here's  ,1  nice 
place  to  be  arrested,  but  in  the  100m 
there  was  only  the  Frenchman  and  a 
silent,  vaguely  Asian  type  whose  eves 
never  left  Mason's  face.  There  wen 
no  personal  Hems  about;  they  might 


have  taken  the  1 00m  tot  an  hour. 
Mason  had  to  sit  and  watch  while 
the  I  rem  hm.in  laid  the  paint  mgs 
ac  r<  iss  the  bed  like-  >o  m.nv  h<  ilts  of 
indiist  rial  cloth.  I  le  was  brisk,  o  >r- 
dial,  condescending,  a  \<  ungci  man 
than  Mason  expected,  with  a  broad, 
coal  e  face  011K  slighth  1  lined  b\  a 
prissy  mustache  and  g<  .:' 

The-v  wore  dark  ,  c  legant  miii  s. 
1  hell  ban  was  smooth.  The-v  looked 
lit  in  the  way  of  people  who  obsess 
over  workouts  and  what  they  eat. 
New  Age  gangsters — Mason  sensed  .1 
sucking  emptiness  111  them,  the  void 
that  comes  of  total  self-absorptii  m.  h 
made  him  suk  to  hand  the  paintings 
over  to  these  people. 

"And  the  Bigaud?"  the  Frenchman 
asked  in  English.  "The  Bathers'!" 

"I  Ie  couldn't  get  it." 

A  cjiiic  k  grimace,  then  a  loud,  l<  >r- 
giving  smile;  he  was  gracious  in  the 
wav  ol  a  pi .  1  v  1 1  ie  k  with  amateurs 
He  acted  like  a  gentleman,  but  he 
wasn't.  It  was  only  since-  he'd  lived 
in  Haiti  that  Mason  ti  mud  himself 
thinking  this  wav,  onlv  since  he'd 
met  the  lust  true  gentleman  ol  his 
hie. 

I  lu\  gave  him  t  lie  nu  mev  in  a 
blue  nylon  bag,  and  he  made  them 
wait  while  he-  counted  if.  Later,  per- 
versely, he-  would  dunk  ol  this  as  the 
bravest  thing  he'd  ever  done,  how  he 
endured  then  stares  and  bemused 
saic  asm  while  he  counted  out  1  he 
money.  When  it  was  finished  and 
he'd  :ippecl  up  the  nylon  bag,  the 
Frenchman  asked: 

"What  will  you  ^\i>  n<  >w  '" 

Mason  was  pu;;led,  then  adamant. 
"I'm  going  back,  of  course.  1  have  to 
give  him  the  1 1 1 » >nev ." 

1  he  Frenchman's  cool  failed  him 
lot  the-  briefest  moment.  He  seemed 
surprised,  and  in  the  silence  Mason 
wondered,  h  my  honor  so  strange.' 
And  then  the-  smile-  reengaged,  with 
real  warmth,  11  seemed,  but  Mason 
saw  that  he  was  being  mocked. 

'A  es,  absolutely .  The\  're 
all  w  aiting  tor  yi  mi." 


A 


J  the-  house  in  Pacol  he  stuffed 
tlu  cash  up  a  $10  voodoo  drum  he'd 
bought  nu  ail  lis  earlier  at  1  he-  In  >n 
Market.  Then  lie  settled  in  and  went 
ah  mi  his  busine:  ^  staying  up  late  at 
night  to  listen  for  the  door,  going 
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down  to  the  park  every  afternoon  to 
lake  his  daily  drubbing  al  chess.  I  It- 
realized  he  was  good  at  this  kind  of 
lilt-,  the  lie  oi  carrying  on  .1  normal 
routine  while  he  kepi  himself  primed 
tor  1  he  tap  1  m  1  he  hat  k,  the  look 
from  1  he  st  ranger  thai  said:  (.  'ume. 
Meet  me,  Late  at  night  he  could  hear 
machine  guns  chewing  up  the  slums, 
.]  t.iii it  ghost-sound,  the  fear  .1  kind  ol 
haunting.  During  the  day  he  would 
look  at  the  mountains  overhead  like 
huge  green  waves  towering  over  the 
city,  and  he'd  think,  Let  it  come.  Let 
it  all  t  rash  down. 

I  le  missed  the  paintings  with  the 
same  kind  of  visceral  ache  as  he'd 
missed  certain  girls  who'd  meant 
something  to  him.  lie  missed  the 
mulatto  in  a  way  that  went  beyond 
words,  the  man  whose  aura  of  pur- 
pose burned  hot  enough  to  fire  even 
a  cautious  blan.  My  friend,  Mason 
thought  a  bundled  tunes  a  day,  the 
phrase  so  constant  that  it  might 
have  been  a  prayer,  My  very  good 
friend  whose  name  1  don't  even 
know.  The  air  felt  heavy,  thick  with 
delay  and  anticipation,  though  the 
slow  sway  and  bob  of  palm  fronds 
seemed  to  counsel  patience.  Finally 
one  evening  he  couldn't  wait  any 
longer,  lie  earned  his  chess  set  past 
the  park  into  the  Salomon  quarter, 
an  awful  risk  that  the  mulatto  would 
siireh  scold  bun  for,  but  he  couldn't 
help  himself,  lie  had  trouble  finding 
the  street  and  had  almost  given  up 
whcai  it  appeared  in  the  ashy  half- 
light  of  dusk,  lie  turned  m\<\  walked 
along  it  with  a  casual  air.  Just  a 
glance  at  the  house  was  .ill  he  need- 
ed: the  green  walls  streaked  with 
soot,  the  charred  stumps  of  the 
trees,  the  blackened,  empty  windows 
like-  hollow  eye  sockets.  |ust  a 
glance,  and  he  never  broke  the 
swing  i>t  In-  -t  ride,  never  lost  the 
easy  rhythm  oi  his  breathing. 

rhe  next  day  he  went  back  with 
his  truck  and  driver,  poking  around 
undei  the  guise  of  official  business. 
I  le  knocked  on  doors  and  explained 
himself;  the  neighbors  shuffled  their 
feet,  puked  at  their  hands,  glanced 
up  and  down  the  block  as  they 
talked.  Lots  1  it  shooting  1  me  night . 
thev  said,  people  shooting  from  the 
street.  Botnb-,  and  then  the  fire, 
though  no  one  actually  saw  ir  — 


! 
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tlie\  d  all  rolled  under  their  I 
the  first   shot.  The   next   mornii 
they'd  edged  outside  to  find  tl 
house  this  way,  and  no  one  had  go 
near  it  since. 

When   did    it    happen?   Masi 
asked,  but   now   the  c-lastn    Haiti, 
sense  of  tune  came  into  play.  Thrtl 
days  ago,  one  man  said.  Another  sa  1 
a  month.  Back  at  the  office  Ma-Vj 
went   through  the  daily   logs  ail 
found  an   incident   dated   ten  da 
earlier,  the  day  he'd  left  for  Mian 
The  text  of  the  report  tilled  a  quart 
page.  They  had  the  street   nan 
wrong  but  otherwise  it  fit,  the  shoe 
ing  and  explosions  and  ensuing  hi 
then  the  cle  tactos'  response  to  fl 
O.A.S.  inquiry.  Seven  charred  ho 
ies  had  been  recovered  from  til 
house,  none  identified,  all  intern 
b\   the  government.  The  incide 
was  characterized  as  gang  activti 
"probably  drug-related."  Mast 
winced  at  the  words.  The  line  h 
grown  to  be  a  bad  joke  around  tl 
mission,  the  explanation  they  almd 
always  got  whenever  a  group  of  i 
connus  turned  up  dead. 

Still,  Mason  hoped.  He  made  1 
rounds  each  day  through  the  stinkil 
streets,  past  old  barricades  and  arn| 
patrols  and  starving  street  kids  wi 
then  tuned  stares,  and  ever}   aft< 
noon    he    wrote    his    report    ai 
watched  storms  roll  down  the  mou 
tainsides  like  the  hand  of  God.  Fm, 
ly  he  felt  it  one  day  as  he  was  drivi 
home,  he  just  knew:   his  glorio 
friend  was  dead.   It  caught  him  attM: 
weeks  of  silence,  a  moment  when  tl'-' 
cumulative  weight  ol  days  reached 
and  pushed  all  the  .111  from  his  che-l- 
and  when  he  breathed  in  again  thctf 
was  just  no  hope.  False,  small,  sh.-   ' 
by,  that's  how    it   seemed  now,  tl  ' 
truth  washing  through  bun  like  Mt 
ness  —  he'd  been  a  fool  to  thiiJB 
they'd  had  am  kind  of  chance.  ln-i 
the  house  he  got  as  far  .is  the  de'f 
where  he  took  the  voodoo  drum  tn 
its  place  on  the  shelf  and  sat  on  t    ! 
floor.  Wearily,  slowly,  he  rocked  ti 
drum  over  and  reached  inside.  T 
money  was  there,  all  that  latent  po'i 
ei   stuffed  inside  the  shaft — som** 
thing  waiting  to  be  born,  somethi 
sleeping.  He  cradled  the  untorm    » 
dream  111  his  hands  and  wonder 
who  to  give  it  to. 
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em).  The  English  king  was  only 
i  willing  to  reach  an  agreement 
tli  the  colonists,  hut  the  powerful 
mmercial  interests  of  the  (.lay  fo- 
;nted  the  war  to  protect  their  prot- 
.  Governments  using  military 
ength  to  secure  markets  tor  hig 
siness  continue  to  this  day.  The 
cond  Amendment  stands  as  our 
tmate  guarantee  against  just  such 
use  o(  power. 

Lazare  also  fails  to  mention  that, 
cording  to  the  National  Vital 
.itistics  report  issued  in  June,  the 
e- ad pisted  death  rate  tor  all 
earm  injuries  declined  hy  more 
an  20  percent  between  1993  and 
97,  and  continues  to  tall.  Well 
er  half  of  the  32,436  firearms  la- 
ities in  1997  were  suicides,  which 
_\s  imahly  would  have  occurred  hy 
me  other  method  were  firearms 
it  available.  Yet  according  to  the 
mter  tor  Media  and  Public  Affairs, 
xlia  coverage  of  murder  has  near- 
quadrupled  in  the  same  time 
nod. 

If  education  is  in  fact  the  founda- 
>n  of  a  successful  democracy,  tins 
•nd  poses  a  far  greater  threat  than 
e  guns  we  are  told  are  the  problem. 

wid  I  irafe 
inland,  Oreg. 

he  Lives  of  Boys 

Coming  of  age  in  1970s  New  York 
ity,  I  always  felt  that  one  of  temi- 
sm's  noble  aims — to  create  a  society 

which  success  is  measured  not  by 
illar  signs  and  muscle  size  but  by  a 
indard  of  care  and  sensitivity — was 
it  |iist  tor  women  but  for  me  too. 
Ann  Wypijewski's  nuanced  explo- 
tion  of  the  nooks  and  crannies  of 
asculine  identity  in  Laramie, 
'yoming,  through  the  lens  of  the 
atthew  Shepard  murder  ("A  Roy's 
fe,"  Septemberl  serves  as  an  tmpor- 
nt  reminder  that  maleness  is  a  tough 
it  that's  still  left  to  crack  if  the  best 

feminism's  goals  are  ever  to  be  real- 
id.  It  boys  continue  to  come  of  aye 

a  world  where  there  is  no  place  for 
leir  sadness  and  longing,  they  will 
.rely  continue  to  fortify  the  castles  of 


their  bleak   and  repressed   world  as 
they  foray  into  adulthood. 

It  is  important  t<  i  remember,  how- 
ever, thai  gay  America  today  is  not 
some  army  seeking  to  overthrow  the 
regime  of  masculinity.  The  gay  cul- 
ture in  New  York  and  other  eities 
formed  by  exiles  from  a  thousand 
Laramies  displays  a  dec  idedly  uniron- 
ic  tendency  to  internalize  the  very 
macho  ethic  Wypijewski  dee  lies.  I'd 
pit  the  butted  gay  gym  addicts  ot 
Chelsea  against  Laramie's  stoic  het- 
erosexual cowboys  any  day  in  the 
war  ot  repressive  male  icons.  Just  as 
feminists  have  often  settled  tor  re- 
producing traditionally  male  power 
plays,  so  too  has  the  urban,  visible 
gay  community  abandoned  the  more 
difficult  and  noble  aspects  of  earlier 
agendas.  In  the  end,  it's  easier  to 
make  a  million  dollars  or  beet  up  our 
muscles  than  it  is  to  make  the  world 
sate  for  hoys'  tears. 

Peter  C  "encdclla 
New  York  City 

Your  Brain  on  Propaganda 

Before  we  snicker  and  guffaw  at 
the  Chinese  government's  propagan- 
da on  the  Falun  Gong  movement 
["The  Falun  Gong  Show,"  Readings, 
October],  it  would  not  burl  to  take  a 
quick  look  ai  our  own  government's 
propaganda  about  the  effects  of  ille- 
gal drugs.  There  is  mule  than  a  pass- 
ing  similarity:  fantastic  tales  of 
death,  destruction,  .\nJ  chromoso- 
mal damage,  people  going  blind  from 
staring  into  the  sun  while  under  the 
influence  of  LSD,  the  unrelenting 
criminality  ot  drug  users,  etc.  We  are 
urged  to  label  Chinese  propaganda 
absurd,  but  our  own  propaganda  is 
meant  to  be  taken  at  face  value.  Can 
anyone  rightly  argue  that  the  Chi- 
nese government  is  steeped  in  lies 
while  our  own  is  the  unparalleled 
repository  of  purity  and  truth? 

1  larry  I '   Fisher 
Los  Angeles 

Kingdom  of  Berries 

Reading  Henry  David  Thoreau's 

essay  on  berry  picking  in  New  Eng- 
land in  the  mid-lSOOs  ["Black  I  luek- 
lebernes,"  Readings,  October],  I  real- 
ized that  be  could  have  been  writing 
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about  Newfoundland  in  1999.  V 
too,  watch  the  growth  ol  the  wl 
berries  and  prize  the  fust  uiouthl 
i     i  hey  ripen  one  after  the  (>rh 
The  strawberries  heyin  around  te 
end  ot  June,  followed  hy  skunk  e 
rants,  raspberries,  bakeapples  (clot. 
berries),  blueberries,  squashberri 
partridgeberries  (foxberries  or  1 
gonberries),  blackberries,  and  hna 
marsh  berries  and  cranberries  in  *. 
tober.  All  grow  wild  within  a  u 
minute  drive  from  the  center  of 
[ohn's,  the  province's  capital, 
publicly  accessible  crown  land.  Ne 
foundland  is  commonly  portrayed 
one  of  Canada's  "have  not"  pre 
inces,  hut  its  natural  bounty  gi\ 
equal  access  to  all   its  citizens.  Ai 
une  can  pie  k  a  barrel  ot  berries  her 

Mary  Bridson 

Portugal  Cove,  Newfoundland 

Clarification 

The  December  1999  annotatii 
"This  Is  Your  Bill  of  Rights, 
Drugs"  by  Graham  Boyd  and  Ja 
11m,  neglected  to  distinguish  I 
twecn  the  text  being  annotated — i 
of  the  extant  facsimiles  ot  the  doc 
ment  containing  twelve  articles  si 
mtttecl  by  Congress  for  ratification 
the  states  in   1789 — and  the  first  t 
amendments  of  the  Constitute 
which  are  generally  known  as  the  1 
df  Rights.  In  17S7,  when  the  Fram 
submitted  the  C  Constitution  to  t 
states,  several  ratifying  conventit 
demanded  that  the  rights  of  indivic 
als  be  more  explicitly  enumerated  a 
protected,  in  1789,  the  First  Congr 
of  the  United  States  convened  to  , 
dress  these  demands.  The  resulti 
document  —  the  one  reproduced 
1  )ecember's  annotation — has  come 
be  iconically  recognized,  by  the  N 
tional  Archives  and  others,  as  the  1 
of  Rights.  However,  its  fust  two  at 
ties,  pertaining  to  the  size  of  C< 
gress  and  the  compensation  of 
members,  were  rejected  by  state  leu 
latures  and  thus  consigned  to  histo 
cal  obscurity.  Article  the  Tin 
through  Article  the  Twelfth  wc 
successfully  ratified  and,  on  Septet 
her  25,  1791,  adopted  as  the  first  t 
amendments  to  the  C  )onst  h  m  ii 
These  are  the  amendments  thai  c< 
stitute  the  Bill  ot  Rights. 
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_he  first  Y2K  disaster  i  >t  the  new  millennium  seem-' 
to  have  occurred  in  this  puzzle.  The  computer  in- 
venting the  diagram  could  not  cope  with  .1  central 
millennial  issue  and  omitted  letters  from  certain  an- 
swers, inserting  them  instead  into  <  ither  answers,  always 
forming  new  words.  To  make  matters  worse,  11  then 
deleted  all  word  lengths,  making  the  puzzle  si  livable  1  in- 
ly by  geeks,  cryptographers,  and  Harper's  Masa.me 
readers. 

Clued  answers  include  two  proper  name-.  As  al- 
wa\  s,  mental  repuiu  tuation  ot  a  clue  is  the  ke\  to  its 
solution.  The  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears 
on  pagt   i  i 
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Slip  on  1  cushion.'  Hi 'LI  vour  hi  irses,  there! 

Monetary  amount  with  German  crown 

"RIRI  1       " — unfinished  name  1  in  tri  >nt  >  't  hi  mi 

B<ick  in  a  sec,  re:  occupying  force 

Unahle  t. 1  heo  >me  a  star  maker.'  I  lardh  ! 

Break  tor  lunch,  perhaps,  returning  about  start  ot 

meet  ing 

^  1  nir  puzzler,  inirialk  a  n  ipless  singer  tr>  >m  the 

mountains,  and  a  red  inner' 

Like  the  ti  nich  ot  ,i  ghi  1st  abi  nit  t>  1  strike — 

goodness! 

Fi  ir  >  ipeners,  they  make  a  gi « id  punch,  laced  w  ith 

a  bit  i  it  rum 

On  the  chance  that  in  here,  curiously,  is  ,1 

farm  girl.' 

\\  ent  out  with  Redtord  immediatelv, 

wholeheartedly! 

Intrude  upon  evolving  fledgling 

Primitive  Minoan  babv  covering 

Ni  itice  this  prize  -ink 

Llets  serviced  by  the  most  cratt 

All  but  finishing  the  main  course,  put  on  a  -hurt 

With  appeal 

NX  liit  makes  game  tame'  That's  the  pi  nnt! 
Hot  stutt — pass  .  me  1  in 
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IMLI\(;  ON  THE  PAIN  IN  THE  NFL 

Tin-  la>t  prok->M  it  the  century  m  he  its  most  brutal.  By*mid-N<  ivember,  injuries  ha  J  cost  the  f 

return  to  rht  game  \\  hen  New  "l  ork  Jets  quarterback  Vinny  Testaverde  ni] 
AchilU  ■>  1 1 ■!.  hrsi  game  lasi  tall,  the  sight  ot  him  collapsed  on  the  held  in  agon^  reunited  a  controversy  o%'er  the  sa 

I  the  Players  Association  against  the  league  since  1970.  But  mam  injuries  may  also  be  caused  by 
'89,  the  number  ot  players  on  opening  stersweigh  undsorm 

ing  nine  11  has  jumped  550  percent.  At  tin-  rale,  the  spectacle  of  weekly,  season-endin 

mjurie  -  in  twenn  tirst  centur\  as  beer  ads  at  halftime. 
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LETTERS 


Other  People's  Wars 

Edward  Luttwak  suggests  that  it  is 
wrong  to  try  to  protect  weaker  na- 
tions from  stronger  ones  because  do- 
ing so  simply  prolongs  the  struggle 
and  delays  peace  ["Give  War  a 
Chance,"  Readings,  November]. 
Stand  aside  and  let  the  weak  be  de- 
feated, decisively,  and  everyone  will 
be  better  off. 

By  this  logic,  we  should  let  rapists 
sate  themselves  on  victims  because 
intervention  only  prolongs  agony 
and  delays  satiation.  If  a  police  pres- 
ence simply  increases  crime  and  vio- 
lence, let  relatives  avenge  crimes,  let 
tends  and  vendettas  play  themselves 
out,  let  warlords  settle  matters  on 
the  basis  of  "might  makes  right." 

I  sa^ ,  instead,  lei  there  not  he 
complacent,  self-righteous  ab- 
stemiousness, in  which  we  allow 
chaos  to  prevail  beyond  the  confines 
of  our  own  (no  doubt  orderly)  neigh- 
borhoods. 

in  /  Iamad 
Si  mthampton,  U.K. 


I  inriied  to  Edward  Lurtwak's  essay 
thin!  ing  it  to  he  .1  sort  1  if  Swiftian 
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"Modest  Proposal."  But  I  fear  tha 
Ins  arguments  are  too  cranky  to  be 
intended  ironically. 

Luttwak  claims  that  peace  occur 
when  "all  belligerents  become  ex- 
hausted or  when  one  wins  decisive 
ly."  Hoes  he  mean,  for  instance,  that 
the  Boers'  decisive  victory  ovei 
black  South  Africans  brought  peace 
Contemporary  war  is  not  particularly 
tiring  for  the  belligerents;  it  is  civil- 
ians who  suffer  exhaustion  and  far 
worse.  Ten  percent  ot  World  War  I 
casualties  were  civilian,  but  the  level 
of  civilian  casualties  in  today's  wars 
approaches  80  percent.  Since  1990 
alone,  2  million  children  have  died 
in  war. 

History  tells  us  that  missionaries 
who  aided  the  colonized  also  served 
the  interest-  of  the  colonizers,  and 
contemporary  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations must  find  themselves  in  a 
similar  quandary.  But  many  of  us  still 
feel  it  is  better  to  feed  people  than  to 
starve  them,  and  to  bind  wounds 
rather  than  to  make  them. 

Brigid  ( irant 

Fredericton,  New  Brunswick 


The  late  unpleasantness  in  the 
Balk. ins  and  the  long  string  of  Arab- 
Israeli  conflicts  —  to  use  Edward 
Luttwak's  own  examples  of  paradig- 
matic conflicts  rudely  interrupted  by 
the  frivolous  motives  i)i  the  West — 
were  all  inspired  by  territorial  and 
genocidal  inclinations.  This  base- 
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t  ss,  displayed  In  .ill  sides  in  i  hesc 
;  nlht  is,  would  nut  end  until  <  me 
i  e  was  completely  annihilated. 
As  ; i  military  officer  1  find 
rttwak's  essay  to  he  cerebral  juve- 
jlia,  and  as  .1  sot  1.1I  realist  I  lind  n 
oellent  and  narrow  in  scope.  1  can 
uly  In  ipe  1  I1.1t  his  naive  hravadi  >  is 
aough  to  get  linn  in  .1  ret  run  ing 
ition  at  the  mil  set  1  >l  1  he  next 
eat  war.  1  le  seems  to  helie\  e  that 
:  has  the  intest  inal  fort  itude  l>  >r 
ie  horrors  of  modern  warfare, 
huh  presumably  he  has  so  far 
ewed  from  the  safety  ol  Ins  fa- 
jrite  ret  liner. 

.  I  high  Barker 
oronto,  Ontario 

u«;ar  and  Vice 

1  111  u^t  take  issue  with  Paul 
oherts's  assertion  that  the  sugar  uv 
ustry  is  stealthily  adding  its  nectar 
1  i  ar  common  foods  ["The  Sweet 
[ere  liter,"  November|.  lie  cautions 
5  that  94  percent  oi  the  calories  in  ,1 
Little  ol  ketchup  come  from  sugar, 
-  well  .is  one  fifth  1  'I  ,1  can  of  ci  >rn's, 
\po  fifths  ot  .1  jar  ol  Prego's,  arid  si  1 
n.  What  he  doesn't  mention  is  that 
ie  majority  ol  the  sugar  in  these 
kkIs  is  n.nur.ilK  occurring  .aid  not 
dded  during  processing.  Organic 
miato  puree,  with  nothing  added, 
ernes  60  percent  ol  its  calories 
0111  the  ii  iinato's  1 1\\  n  natural  sug- 
rs.  And  as  tor  com,  well,  they  don't 
all  it  "sweet  corn"  tor  m  ahum. 
ven  a  food  like  2  percent  milk  nets 
ver  one  third  ot  lis  calories  from 
agar  (  kit  lose  )  wit  In  nit  .m\  help 
out  the  sugar  industry. 

Make  no  mistake:  sugar  is  being 
dded  to  thousands  ol  food  products. 
.okerts  just  happened  to  pick  some 
oor  examples. 

'atrick  Maxwell 
Jewport,  N.Y. 

Paul  Roberts's  report  on  the  sugar 
ndus try's  government-subsidized 
avaging  of  the  Everglades  raises  an 
nteresting  dilemma.  We  seem  able 
n  negotiate  trade  agreements,  even 
preferred  status"  trade  agreements, 
iith  communist  regimes  around  the 
I'orld,  some  ol  which  have  killed 
American  troops  m  combat,  yel  we 
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always  seem  to  take  the  iimr.il  hi<_'h 
ground  when  it  coiner  to  C  uha,  with 
whom  we  have  never  been  al  war 
and  winch  now  presents  no  conceiv- 
able threat  to  us.  Our  government  is 
normally  ei li i c k  to  argue  that  free 
trade  is  i  he  surest  pal  h  to  capital- 
ism— hut  not,  strangely,  in  the  case 

ol    t     lll.l 

(.  'oukl  the  J. uk  prospci  i  "1  .1  plen- 
tiful supply,  i  >t  cheap  t  aihan  sugar, 
imperiling  the  profits  ol  mil;. 11  barons 
I-  Nelson  Fairbanks  (ol  U.S.  Sugar 
Corporation)  and  Alt\  and  Pepe 
h.ui|iil  (ol  Florida  Crystals),  possibly 
have  anything  to  do  with  11 .' 

Much  has  been  made  of  Chinese 
contributions  to  American  political 
campaigns,  alleged  attempts  to  influ- 
ence America's  foreign  policy  toward 
c  lima.  So  why  the  silence  about  the 
Fanjuls'  .1111111. il  campaign  contribu- 
tions, io  both  parties,  in  amounts 
thai  dwarf  those  credited  to  Beijing? 

jack  Worrnu 
Long  Beach,  C  'alii. 

h  would  lake  pages  i<  1  pi  lini  1  nit 
all  the  errors  contained  in  Paul 
Roberts's  clever  weave  "I  history  and 
fiction.  In  the  interest  ol  space,  here 
are  just  a  few. 

1.  His  account  of  President  Clin- 
ton and  Alfonso  Fanjul's  February 
19,  1996,  conversation  is  in  error. 
The-  conversation  did  take  place,  bul 
Roberts's  description  ol  11  is  absolute 

lie  til  111. 

2.  (  Contrary  to  Roberts's  claim,  the 
Everglades  restoration  plan  drawn  up 
by  Florida  Crystals'  scientists  hears 
hide  resemblance  to  the  plan  devel- 
oped by  the  (  linion  Administration 
01  to  the  Everglades  Forever  .Act. 

v  The  assertion  thai  federal  sugar 
policy  escaped  a  1996  reform  move- 
ment with  "only  minor  modifica- 
tions" is  laughable.  Sugar  nulls  con- 
tinue to  close'  in  the  wake  ol  the 
l>  t\\  ei  raw  sugar  prk  es  in  fi  nirteen 
yeai  ■ 

4-  I  in. ill\ .  the  charac  ters  in  C  ail 
1  liaasen's  book,  on  which  the  mi  >\  ie 
Strt/uettsc  was  based,  have  nothing  to 
d< '  with  the  Fanjuls.  Roberts's  sugges- 
tion thai  they  do  is  jusi  a  cheap  shot. 

Roberts  apparently  knew  whal  he 
was  going  to  write  before  visiting 
Ik  a  ida.  Ne\  el  1  heless,  mam    m  the 


industry  spent  a  lot  of  time  answ< 
m»  his  tough  questions.  All  anyo 
can  expect  in  return  is  thai  facts  . 
called  tacts  and  opinions  are  attri 
1 1  ted. 

Jurge  Dominicis 

Florida  Crystals  Corporation 

Palm  Peach,  Fla. 

Paul  Roberts  reponds 

Jorge  Dominicis's  complaints,  hi 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  sugar  indu 
try's  rhetoric,  are  based  on  wishf 
thinking. 

First,  1  stand  behind  my  account 
Alfonso  Fanjul's  February  1996  c< 
to  President  Clinton.  As  1  state 
"l list  hours  after  Al  Gore  propose! 
his  own  sugar  tax  and  vowed  to  ma! 
tlie  Everglades  the  centerpiece  ol  '1 
administration's  environmental  po 
cy,  Alfv  Fanjul  called  Clinton  .  .  . 
remind  him  of  the  vast  sums  the  Fat 
juls  had  pumped  into  Clinton's  pres 
dential  campaigns,"  and  the  tax  pre 
posal  vanished.  Tins  account  com 
from  a  source  intimately  tamiltJ 
with  that  conversation. 

Second,  the  claim  of  "little  reset! 
Fiance"  between  restoration  plai 
proposed  by  both  Florida  Crysta 
and  the  Clinton  Administration 
ludicrous  to  anyone  familiar  with  th 
record.  Although  tlie  plans  differe 
in  details,  on  substantive  issues 
such  as  who  would  pay  for  Evei 
glades  cleanup,  or  how  clean  the  w, 
ter  needed  to  be  —  they  wer 
identical.  (Critics  were  especially  il 
ritated  by  the  immunity  the  Whit 
blouse  granted  to  Florida  Crystal 
against  any  future  costs,  such  as  ae; 
ditional  cleanup  tees  or  tougher  wa 
ter  regulations,  even  it  such  cost 
were  warranted  by  research.) 

Dominicis's  third  claim — that  th 
federal  sugar  program  truly  was  re 
formed  in  1996 — is  even  more  ah 
surd.  True  enough,  farmers  did  loS' 
the  luxury  of  unconditionally  guar 
anteed  federal  loans:  under  a  changi 
in  the  law,  it  sugar  imports  ever  tal 
below  1.5  million  tons  a  year,  tin 
lo.uis  are  no  longer  guaranteed,  li 
theory,  that's  a  huge  change — ex 
cept  that  it  will  never  come  into  ef 
text.  According  to  the  USDA's  owi 
projections,  sugar  imports  won't  clroj 
to  anywhere  near  the  1.5  million-toi 


utoff  at  any  tunc  in  the  next  ten 
eai^.  Essentially,  .ill  the  so-called 
.'form  has  done  is  lock  in  the  indus- 
ry's  price  guaranty  tor  another 
ecade. 

As  to  the  chum  that  Carl  I  li- 
, inch's  novel  Strip  Tease — a  satirical 
ook  at  tun  cutthroat  Cuban-Ameri- 
an  sugar  barons,  their  toadying  con- 
;ressman,  and  the  dancer  that  brings 
hem  all  down — had  nothing  to  do 
vith  the  Fanjuls,  I'll  leave  that  to 
eaders  of  the  bonk. 

Special  Education 

Despite  Mike  Bollhorst's  "fervent 
iope"  that  I  leave  teaching,  ex- 
messed  in  his  reponse  [Letters,  De- 
:ember]  to  my  essay  in  which  I  relat- 
■d  how  1  lowered  my  grading 
tandards  during  my  career  as  a  pub- 
ic school  teacher  ["Why  Johnny 
Han't  Fail,"  Readings,  September],  1 
vill  not  be  leaving  teaching  anytime 
oon. 

When  1  returned  to  teaching  four- 
een  years  ago,  1  made  the  conscious 
lecision  to  make  what  compromises 
had  to  in  order  to  survive  in  the 
ystem.  This  did  not  make  me  a  pcr- 
ect  teacher,  hut  it  made  me  a  better 
eacher  than  I  would  have  been  had 
been  working  at  odds  with  superi- 
>rs,  students,  and  parents.  One 
eacher  acting  alone  cannot  success- 
ully  promote  high  standards  as  long 
is  the  consumers  of  education  are 
note  concerned  with  grades  and 
liplomas  than  with  knowledge. 

I  have  since  found  peace  in  the 
pecial  education  classroom.  The 
ame  system  that  did  not  allow  me  to 
lemand  that  high  school  students 
ead  and  understand  Shakespeare  re- 
oices  when  formerly  illiterate  fourth 
graders  begin  to  read  storybooks. 

Heaven  help  our  students  it  all  the 
:ynics  in  education  abandon  teachi- 
ng in  the  name  of  integrity,  and 
eave  public  education  in  the  hands 
>t  the  "true  believers." 

erry  ]esr\ess 
darlingen,  Tex. 

In  his  response  to  Jerry  Jesness's 
;ssay,  "Why  Johnny  Can't  Fail," 

( '.tmtinued  on  page  98 


Switching  Jobs  Can  Have  An 
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Don't  Lose  40%  Or  More  Of  Your  Retirement  Plan  To  Taxes  And  Penalties 
Call  For  Your  Free  Information  Kit  Today 


T  Rowe  Price  can  help.  Call 
for  our  free  kit  on  managing  the 
payout  from  your  former  employ- 
er's retirement  plan.  The  kit  clearly 
explains  the  pros  and  cons  of  all 
the  distribution  options,  so  you 


can  decide  what's  best  for 
you.  Because  we'd  hate  to 
see  your  retirement  plan  go 
all  to  pii 

1-800-401-4153 


hwesl  Willi  (  'nii/hlci/ti 

T.RoweFHce 
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For  more  information,  including  fees  and  expenses,  request  a  prospectus  Read  it  carefully  before  investing 
T  Rowe  Price  Investment  Services  Inc..  Distributor 


At  its  best  technology  can  be 
virtually  indistinguishable  from 
magic.  Our  newest  Lifestyle' 
systems.  The  Personar  music 
center  replaces  a  rack  of  compo- 
nents, with  Jewel  Cube*  speakers 
about  the  size  of  a  computer 
mouse.  Technology.  Part  of  the 
reason  we're  the  most  respected 
name  in  sound. 
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The  municd  interest  cant  help  winning 
und  running  the  country.  I  here  is  no  oth- 
er interest  competent  to  run  a  hand  cart. 
I  lenry  Adams 
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\  the  i  ime  thai  Senati  n  |<  >hn 
Mil  .mi  hi  i  u i l;  1 1 1  his  president  ial 
i  . 1 1 ii | m il;i i  in  i  he  92nd  Si  reet  ^  in 
Manhattan  on  the  evening  of  De- 
cemher  5,  the  New  I  lampshire  opin- 
ion polls  were  shi  i\\  ing  linn  with  a 
surprisingly  even  chance  against 
1  ii  i  irgc  W.  Bush  m  the  February  pri- 
mary elections,  his  inspiral  ional 
memoir,  Faith  o)  My  Fathers,  had  run 
through  nine  printings  and  590,000 
copies  in  thirteen  best-selling  weeks, 
and  i  he  H.il;  i  iIIk  ers  on  i  he  ijii.utt.i- 
decks  ol  the  national  news  media  (at 
AB(  News  and  Time  as  well  as  at 
I  he  1 1 Hiay  Shou  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal)  had  awarded  him  their  finest 
medals  foi  gallanl  ia  in  action.  Tin 
medals  were  posrhumous.  It  wasn't 
i  hat  any  hi  >d\  expei  led  the  senati  >t 
iii  win  the  in  uninai  ion  (  he  didn't 
have  enough  money,  his  name 
w  i  mldn'l  appeal  mi  i  he  h.illi  il  in 
New  York,  the  Republican  governors 
though)  him  too  quixotic  ),  bul 
everybody  was  glad  to  see  thai  the 
i  mini  ry  i  mild  st  ill  unearl  h  a  hen  • 
ma ile   to  the  specifications  of   a 

Ste\  en  Spielberg  \  ie      a  politi- 

i  i. in  unafraid  to  speak  the  truth,  the 
-i  hi  .ii iv J  viands,  hi  of  Na\  \  admirals, 
,i  combat  pilot  who  had  endured  five 
years  ol  . Ie|  rivation  ind  ti irture  in  a 
North  Vietnamese  prison,  a  champi- 
on >  'I  the  pei  >ple  swi  irn  ti  •  reli  >nn  the 
corrupt  c a m pa ig n  h na nc e  laws  t  lt.it 
i  led  i  he  Mti  'ti"  hands  of  gi  m  u  ! 
eminent  with  the  silken  i  breads  i  if 
-i  llidi  tnteresi . 


The  inflated  rhetoric  also  showed 
up  in  the  backstage  gossip  circulated  by 
journalists  who  had  accompanied  the 
senatot  on  his  trawls  to  New  I  lamp- 
shire. I  oi  two  months  I'd  been  listen- 
ing to  their  starstruck  stories  about  the 
senator's  sardi  in  it  wit,  his  unassuming 
man  net  and  f  i  >nln  I'd  it  answers  t<  i  ques- 
tions that  other  candidates  invariably 
hedged.  A  Washington  Post  correspon- 
dent recalled  an  afternoon  with  the 
senatoi  on  Ins  campaign  has  (a.k.a. 
the  "Straighl  Talk  Express"),  from 
which  he'd  ionic  away  ashamed  oi  his 
i  iwn  i  owardly  i  ynicism. 

The  Kaufmann  I  Concert  I  lall  at  the 
V  seats  900  people,  and  it  was  crowd- 
ed to  capacity  (the  audience  middle- 
aged  and  well-to-do,  friends  of  the  earth 
and  PBS)  when  McCain  walked  out 
onto  the  stage  with  Jefi  (  ireenfield,  the 
chief  political  correspi  indent  for  CNN. 
Tin  two  men  sal  in  armi  hairs  placed  at 
a  slight  angle  to  each  other,  I  ireen 
tiehl  asking  a  series  of  friendly  ques- 
tions and  the  senati  ir  fn  mi  Arizona 
shaping  his  answers  to  explain,  or  al 
least  touch  upon,  a  number  of  the  po- 
litical ideas  thai  defined  him  as  a  "proud 
conservative."  After  hearing  him  talk 
tor  no  more  than  ten  minutes,  I  could 
understand  why  he  had  endeared  him- 
self ti '  the  news  media.  Affable  and  in- 
telligi  in ,  willing  to  make  jokes  al  his 
own  expense  ("  I  a  Ik  to  anybody  about 
anything  f<  >r  twenty  minutes,  and  yi  ni're 
hound  to  say  something  stupid"),  the 
senator  presented  himsell  as  a  citizen 
with  nothing  to  lose.  ||  he  won  the 
ik'i  Hon,  he  won  the  elei  tion;  if  he 
lost,  he  lost;  bul  in  either  event  he 
walked  away  an  honest  man.  In  the 
meantime  he  was  "having  a  lot  of  fun," 
enjoying  the  applause  and  not  shy 


.Tout  saying  that  a  good  many  of  hi 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  were  sellin 
the  country  down  the  river  tor  a  mes 
of  very  expensive  pottage.  Unless  th 
Congress  weaned  itself  from  the  breas 
of  soft  money  (St 2 5  million  ot  it  com 
ing  on  stream  between  now  and  nex 
November)  any  well-intentioned  leg 
islation  that  anybody  cared  to  nam< 
was  certain  to  be  strangle* 


ri^ 
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at  birth. 


he  senator  turned  an  attractivi 
phrase,  and  as  1  listened  to  his  list  o 
answers  1  understood  that  what  hi 
wanted  everybody  to  know  was  thai 
he  was  a  nice  guy,  that  what  was  un 
portant  was  his  resemblance  to  Jim 
my  Stewart  in  Mr.  Smith  (iocs  t< 
Washington.  The  same  thought  hac 
occurred  to  me  earlier  in  the  week 
when  I'd  watched  all  six  of  the  Re 
publican  candidates  stage  their  awk- 
ward debate  in  a  New  Hampshire 
television  studio.  Above  all  they 
w  ished  to  be  seen  as  nice  guys, 
wholesome  and  clean-limbed  and 
not  unlike  the  contestants  in  a  Miss 
America  pageant  getting  through 
the  difficult  segment  requiring  them 
to  demonstrate  their  appreciation  o 
American  history.  On  a  few  issue! 
the  candidates  pointedly  disagreed 
(Governor  Bush  adamantly  in  favoi 
of  trade  with  China,  Gary  Bauer 
strongly  opposed),  but  for  the  most 
part,  and  with  only  slight  shifts  of  in- 
flection, all  present  endorsed  the 
same  schedule  of  uplifting  purpose — 
revise  the  tax  laws  (cruel  laws, 
abominably  unfair  to  rich  people), 
discourage  the  practice  of  abortion, 
conduct  a  more  vigilant  foreign  poli- 
cy (keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  rogue 
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5o  ^ovTre  ftft^inq  towi^kt  at  tke 
cattle,   are  MonT  Ct  recoMiwew^ 
the   ^rilled   (AimoH.   We  re   ^oim^ 
our  be(t  to  catck  it  n'^kt  mow. 


Irish  castles  aren't  just  for  looking.  Many  arc  for  lodging. 
You  can  also  stay  in  world-class  hotels,  welcoming  B&Bs 
and  traditional  Irish  cottages.  And  the  food?  Unlike  some 
oi  our  visitors,  it  often  travels  an  extremely  short  distance. 
For  a  free  Ireland  vacation  kit  and  travel  planner,  call  us. 


:all  your  travel  agent  or 

1-800-SHAMROCK 

www.shamrock.org 
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Maken  to  a  different  tier  Id 


■i  hi  -  and  idle  terrorists),  improve 
die  schools  (with  some  sort  oi  priva- 
ii  ation  scheme),  give  the  govern- 
mctil  hat  kin  the  people. 

t  Concentrating  en  their  rote  rncnv 
nri  at  ions  ot  significant  tact,  the  con- 
testants steered  lIc.iv  ot  negative 
thoughts.  Negative  thoughts  didn't  be- 
long in  the  living  rooms  ot  decent 
American  citizens  who  deserved  the 
hesi  president  ih.it  money  could  buy, 
and  the  candidates  were  careful  not 
I.'  insult  one  another  or  give  way  to 
wild  and  angry  woids  that  might  he 
mistaken  t.  >r  c  rit  k  ism  ot  the  Standard 
cm  Poor's  Index.  George  Bush  inter- 
rupted his  remarks  about  clean  air  ,\n<\ 
I  exas  i  >il  refineries  to  say,  apropi  is  ot 
nothing  at  all,  thai  John  Mc(  lain  was 
"a  good  man  ...a  good  friend."  Mc- 
(.  ,nn  returned  the  compliment  by  not 
asking  tbe  governoi  to  name  the  first 
tour  American  presidents  or  any  three 
amendment  >toi  he  C  .'<  institution. 

The  importance  ot  being  nice  also 
furnished  the  subtext  tor  the  few  tele- 
\  ised  i  ampaign  ads  that  I'd  seen,  the 
candidates  appearing  in  the  company 
of  i  In  Id  iv  11,  ,i<jaiiisi  the  background  of 
the  Lincoln  Menu  mal,  walking  in  leafy 
sunlight,  standing  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ronald  Reagan.  Made  from 
the  same  invent)  >r\  ot  personable  char- 
acter i i.uis  .is  i lu-  presentations  in  the 
New  I  lampshire  deb. He,  die  commer- 
cials allowed  die  contestants  to  show 
.  >lt  their  spei  ial  talents  h  irhes  a  win: 
wnh  numbers,  Bauer  diligent  in  his 
H.iu  li  fi  a  t.iiniK  values,  Mc(  .'am  an 
enemy  ot  spendthrifts.  The  sequences 
tended  t<  i  blur  into  .me  another,  but  1 
rt  iiu  inhered  C  Jet  irge  Bush  at  a  table 
wnh  a  st  hoolgirl  and  two  im\  Amer- 
ican flags,  saying  to  the  camera,  "I 
think  it's  really  important  for  moms 
in  I  dads  i"  be  able  to  point  to  the 
While  I  li  nisc  and  say ,  'That  pets,  m 
has  brought  honor  and  dignity  to  the 
,  ifhi  e.'"  All  ui  mdertul  stufl  and  by  n<  i 
means  uninspiring,  and  had  die  late 
Beti  Ritks  been  running  die  debate 
instead  *  'I  the  |i  mrnalists  on  1.  ian  from 
AB(  and  Fox  News,  the  contestants 
tin.  1  mbtedly  would  have  been  happy  ti  - 
•a ij  "America  die  Beautiful"  or  wall: 
ilu     i  ige  in  bathing  suiis. 

Bui   w  hat   was  the  putp.  ise  1 1|  the 
i ,  >n test  '  It  the  i  andid.ites  were  so  in- 
tent .  m  a\  i  udmg  di  ap  edged  p.  >lu  it  al 
then  In  >w  did  they  >.  i  incei\  e 


ot  the  office  of  the  presidency.7  What 
was  ii  di, a  they  expected  to  do  in  the 
White  House  other  than  to  stand  tall 
in  a  well-lighted  window  on  the  off 
chance  that  any  moms  and  dads  who 
happened  to  be  passing  by  could  point 
and  say,  "Now  there's  a  person  who 
brings  hi  >n.  ir  and  dignity  to 
K W^       f'K  office".' 


I 


he  question  again  came  to  mind 
when  the  audience  at  the  V  hurst 
suddenly  into  applause  because  of 
something  that  McCain  had  said 
about  President  Clinton's  slovenly 
moral  character,  a  "bellhop"  usher- 
ing high-priced  donors  into  the  Lin- 
coln Bedroom.  The  senator  clearly 
didn't  approve  of  bribery  or  brothels, 
and  I  remembered  that  on  reading 
his  book  I'd  been  impressed  not  only 
by  the  tales  of  courage  and  en- 
durance (those  concerning  his  fa- 
ther's and  grandfather's  exploits  in 
World  War  II  as  well  as  his  own  im- 
prisonment in  1  lanoi)  but  also  by  bis 
insistence  on  the  virtues  expected  of 
in  officer  and  a  gentleman.  "An  offi- 
cer must  not  lie,  steal  or  cheat- 
ever.  He  keeps  his  word,  whatever 
the  cost." 

A  noble  ethic  and  an  admirable 
sentiment,  but  not  one  that  would 
prove  much  use  to  a  president  of  the 
I  Tiled  States  or  to  any  other  politi- 
cian t.  need  to  wield  the  instruments  of 
power.  c  It  what  does  politics  consist 
except  the  making  ot  imperfect  deci- 
sioiis,  many  ot  them  unjust  and  quite 
a  tew  ot  them  deadly.7  Montaigne  put 
the  pr<  iposition  in  a  single  sentence — 
"die  public  good  requires  us  to  betray, 
and  io  he,  and  to  massacre:  let  us  re 
sign  this  commission  to  tin  ise  who  ate 
in.  He  pliable,  and  more  obedient."  The 
essayist  h,K|  m  mind  the  policy  ol 
(  Catherine  de  Medic  is  and  the  teas,  ms 
of  si, He  that  required  the  massacre  ot 
the  French  Huguenots  on  Si. 
Barthi  ilomew's  Day  in  1572.  He  could 
.is  easily  have  been  referring  to  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson,  who  served 
what  lu  construed  as  the  public  good 
by  carrying  forward  die  war  in  \  iei 
nam,  or  President  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  identified  die  public  good  with 
the  presen  al  ii  m  ol  1 1  ie  I  ni<  in.  Both 
presidents  told  as  mam  lies  as  were 
necessary  to  die  work  at  hand,  and 
they  tead  the  casualty  reports  as  bittei 


proofs  <>t  their  own  crimes  agains 
truth  and  e.  msc  ience,  their  tine  wordl 
turned  to  mockeries. 

George  Washington  understood  thJ 
terms  ot  the  contract  as  soon  as  lie  wa 
elected  president.  Unlike  McCain  o 
any  ot  the  other  would-be  statesmen  n 
the  New  1  lampshire  television  stu.  In 
Washington  was  familiar  with  ilu 
weight  ot  supreme  command,  and  oi 
April  1,  1789,  thirty  days  before  hi! 
first  inaugural,  he  wrote  to  1  lenry  Knox. 
the  American  secretary  of  war,  ex 
pressing  his  reluctance  to  take  up  tin 
burden  of  his  new  office:  "In  confideiia 
I  can  assure  you — with  the  world  i 
would  obtain  little  credit — that  no 
movements  to  the  chair  of  Govern 
ment  will  be  accompanied  by  feeling 
not  unlike  those  of  a  culprit  who  is  go 
ing  to  the  place  of  his  execution  . . ." 

McCain,  by  way  of  contrast,  seemec 
to  think  that  politics  was,  as  he  said, ". 
lot  of  tun,"  a  matter  of  setting  the  higl 
moral  tone  worthy  of  "a  proud  con 
servative,"  teaching  lessons  in  righi 
conduct  and  exemplary  deportment 
In  Faith  of  M\  Fathers  he  speaks  of  tin 
war  m  Vietnam  as  a  noble  cause,  as  i 
it  were  a  tailed  neighborhood  mi 
provement  project  or  a  losing  footbal 
season;  nobody  was  at  fault,  tune  beak 
all  wounds,  and  "tragedy"  is  a  won 
that  doesn't  appear  in  the  American 
dictionary.  His  book  reminded  me  oi 
the  Tatrick  O'Brian  novels  in  which 
the  peerless  Captain  Jack  Aubrey  di- 
rects the  eighteenth-century  frigate 
HMS  Surprise  to  inevitable  victory 
over  the  wicked  special  interest  ot 
Napoleon's  Mediterranean  and  West 
Indian  fleets.  As  romantic  as  McCain   i 
Aubrey  never  feels  himself  at  case  I 
among  the  sly  intrigues  damnably  afootl 
in  Parliament  and  the  Admiralty,  aiukl 
when  confronted  with  the  pride  and  I 
vanity  of  ordinary  politicians,  he  takes 
ship  at  Portsmouth  and  escapes,  on  an 
evening  breeze  or  morning  tide,  the 
civilian  sorrows  ot  the  uncertain  shore. 

Coming  to  the  end  of  his  remarks 
at  the  92nd  Street  Y,  McCain  revis- 
ited the  corruption  in  Washing- 
ton—  the  Congress  enslaved  by  its 
addiction  to  soft  campaign  money, 
K  Street  infested  with  parasitical 
lobbyists.  The  theme  was  ,i  popular 
one,  and  the  audience  answered  the 
call  to  higher  moral  ground  with  a 
salvo    of    loud    applause,    which 
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;emed  to  me  poorly  judged  I  ike 
ie  woman  in  the  Kir  coat  immccli- 
tely  tn  my  left,  the  two  well-dressed 
entlemen  immediately  to  my  right 
Hiked  to  he  the  sort  oi  people  who 
wed  at  least  a  part  oi  their  good 
>rtune  to  one  or  another  oi  the  spe- 
ial  interests  in  Washington;  mi  did 
lost  everybody  else  in  the  auditori- 
al. Maybe  they  didn't  understand 
lie  mechanics  «>f  the  deals  working 
,)  their  particular  advantage  (which 
f  the  44,000  pages  in  the  tax  code 
nproved  the  income  irom  which  "I 
luii"  mutual  hinds),  but  surely  they 
new  that  if  the  Congress  hud  done 
othing  else  over  the  course  of  the 
ist  eight  years,  it  had  proved  itself  a 
reat  and  good  friend  to  the  value  of 
Manhattan  real  estate.  Had  not  the 
Congress  passed  legislation  favor- 
ble  to  the  hanks  and  the  insurance 
ompanies,  to  the  telecommunicat- 
ions and  pharmaceutical  industries.' 
v7!  ere  was  the  corporate  merger  or 
ax  exemption  of  which  the  C 'un- 
less didn't  heartily  approve.7  Was  it 
,i»t  true  rh.it  the  foolishness  about 
using  the  minimum  wage  had  been 
ummarily  dismissed,  the  dr\  roi 
craped  oft  the  welfare  rolls,  the 
"lends  of  tree  trade  and  tree  markets 
handsomely  lew  aided 


W 


,it  every  turn: 


ho,  then,  was  fot  iling  win  mi .' 
4c(  'ain  had  ,is  hrrle  chance  of  win 
ting  the  Republican  presidential 
lomination  ,is  Alan  Keyes  or  Gary 
kuier,  hut  tor  the  time  being  and 
nayhe  through  the  end  of  March, 
ie  was  good  copy,  an  allegorical  fig- 
ire  representing  Civic  Virtue  that 
<  hi  lei  he  set  up  in  the  from  page 
culpture  garden  in  the  place  briefly 
iceupied  by  Norman  Schwarzkopf, 
Jew  a  Gingrich,  and  Colin  Powell, 
he  senator,  tor  his  part,  undouht- 
dlv  knew  that  his  fellow  Republi- 
ans  in  Washington  would  as  soon 
orswear  then  faith  in  Cuid  (also  in 
nother  and  the  flag)  as  give  up  their 
Patriot's  share  of  the  $525  million 
ontribution  already  in  the  mail, 
raking  no  chances  with  missed  or 
ate  deli\  cr\ ,  the  polit  ical  ;ic  t  ion 
aimmittees  had  begun  to  shelter 
heir  transactions  under  the  jurisclic- 
ion  ot  the  states,  which,  as  the  sen- 
itor  presumably  also  knew,  allowed 


the  money  to  dodge  .an  spoilsport 
efforts  ,it  reform.  Nor  could  I  imag- 
ine I  he  audiciK  e  in  the  k.iul  in.inn 
(  .  ii  k  eii  I  kill  rising  lo  i  he  i  ause  i  )l 
social  change.  The  country  was  al 
peace,  I  he  proofs  ot  its  prospei  it  \ 
available  twenty-tour  In  mis  ,t  daw 
mi  line  and  in  the  sin  ippmsj  malls, 
and  who  would  want  to  quarrel  with 
.i  world  in  which  every  tomorrow's 
Interne!  IPO  promises  a  $2  billion 
windfall ' 

The  historical  precedents  can  he 
most  easily  found  in  the  annals  of  the 
v  aided  Age.  The  c<  >untr\  's  pi  >lit  ie  ians 
in  the  last  quarter  ot  the  nineteenth 
century  took  their  instructions  hum 
"die  monied  interest"  embodied  in  the 
class  of  industrial  entrepreneurs,  among 
them  ].  P.  Morgan  and  John  P.  Km.  k- 
eteller,  who  ran  the  railroads  and 
owned  the  hinks.  Richard  1  lofstadter 
described  them  in  1  he  American  Polit- 
ical Tradition  as  "men  ot  hen  >k  audac- 
ity and  magnificent  exploitative  tal- 
ents," direc  ting  the  proliferation  of  the 
country's  wealth  and  managing  its  c<  ir- 
ruption. The  C  'ongress  served  them  ;is 
.in  iik  Hon  room  in  which  to  hu\  the 
laws  convenient  t<  i  their  pr<  'tils. 

The  sources  i  'I  die  count r\  's  wealth 
have  shitted  their  gn >und  over  the  last 
100  years,  hut  the  corporate  entities 
that  manage  die  newer  systems  of  com- 
munications, among  i  hem  Microsoft, 
Time  Warner,  and  ATCN.T,  have  lost 
nothing  ot  the  old  exploitative  talents, 
and  our  i  wn  polities  rest  as  sateh  in  t he- 
hands  of  "the  n  ion  led  interest"  as  when 
Presidents  Chester  Arthur,  Grover 
Cleveland,  and  William  McKinley— 
all  ol  i  hem  as  accommodating  as  Rea- 
gan, Rush,  and  Clinton — held  last  to 
then  belief  that  Wall  Street  could  kI< 
ni  i  w  n  mg. 

Remarking  on  McKinley  s  election 
in  1S°6,  I  lenry  Adams  described  the 
new  president  as  ",i  creature  i  >l  the 
trusts  .  .  .  appealing  to  the  bosses  he- 
cause  he's  ,i  cheap  article,  like  galva- 
nized tin  sheds."  Our  own  C  aided  Age 
flatters  itself  with  the  thought  that  n 
can  atti ird  to  purchase  goods  ot  a  bel- 
ter quality.  The  adoration  of  Senator 
McC  .'am  suggests  that  what  i^  wanted 
is  .i  figure  i  >t  c  i  mspicui  >usl\  gi  n  >d  e  har- 
acter,  ,i  politician  closely  resembling 
a  scoutmaster,  who  will  supen  ise,  with 
dignity  and  honor,  the  awarding  ot 
the  prize  money.  ■ 
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\  ii  e  President  Gore  believes  the  environmental 
movement  should     use  every  policy  and  program, 
every  law  and  institution,  everv  treat)  and 
alliance,  every  tactic  and  strategy,  everv  plan  and 
course  of  action     to  accomplish  a     wrenching 
1 1  ,i  nsformat  ion  ol  si  >ciety. 

Hiding  in  Plain  Sight.  An  <  >c  tobei  i')<)()  petition 
In  the  International  Center  for  Eechnology  Assessment  in 
behall  ol  environmental  groups  asks  the  Environmental 
Protection  Wency  to  use  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  regulate 
carbon  dioxide  .is  .1  pollutant.  <  )nly  problem,  <  '<  >2  is  no 
pollutant;  it  s  .1  building  block  oi  nature  essential  to  the 
nl.mt  hie  anchoring  earth  s  I I  chain. 

Pointing  to  the  Obvious.  \  petition  by  the  Working  <  iroup  to 
(  )ppose  I  xpanded  1  PA  Authority  (.1  project  ol  the  Washington 
I  egal  I  oundation,  a  national  non   profit  public  interest  law  and 


CO, 
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Human  Health  and  Welfare.  Humans  creating  carb 
dioxide  do  not  put  their  health  and  welfare  at  ri 
But  using  the  Rio  Treaty,  the  environmen 
community  wants  to  curtail  the  use  of  the  fo;' 
fuels  that  energize  the  world's  economy  to  preve  t 
dangerous  human  interference  with  climate,"  wh 
the  most  a  UN  science  review  claims  is  that  hum; 
have  a  discernible  impact  on  climate."  The  tactic  is  to  1 
a  treats  rooted  in  uncertain  science  to  transform  the  v. 
humans  live,  justifying  the  transformation  by  creating 
specter  of  catastrophic  global  warming. 

Get  the  Facts.   Greening   Earth   Society  has   reports  a 
information    online    to    support    our   positive   vision.    Y 
can  call   us  toll -free  and  we  11  send  you  a  free  booklet, 
CO2  Issue,    and    information    on   what   you   can   do   to   h< 
balance     the    cl  imate  -change    debate.     We're    funded    I 


policy  ci  11.  i  1  denies  that  EPA  has  such  authority  because  (  !<  ingress       c<  msumer- owned    utility    companies,    concerned    citizei 
did  not  intend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  be  used  for  that  purpose.       and  Western  Fuels  Association. 


IF  YOU  THINK  THERE'S  A  HIDDEN 
AGENDA,  YOU'RE  JUST  NOT  LOOKING. 
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FIELD  TRIPS 


K\  Smart  Dybek,  in  the  Fall  lc«l>  issue  of  Bomb, 
a  quarterly  published  in  New  York  City.  Dybek's 
memoir  "Thread"  appeared  in  the  September  1998 
issue  oj  Harper's  Magazine,  lie  is  currently  at 
Murk  mi  a  collection  <>j  personal  essays. 
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'e  took  two  held  trips  in  grade  school. 
The  first  was  a  tour  ot  the  Bridewell  House  of 
Corrections  and  the  Cook  County  Jail.  The 
prison  complex  was  on  26th  and  California,  on- 
ly blocks  away  from  St.  Roman  School,  so, 
herded  by  nuns  inti  >  an  <  irderly  column  with  the 
girls  in  front  and  the  boys  bringing  up  the  rear, 
our  fifth-grade  class  walked  there.  The  nuns 
must  have  thought  it  a  perfect  choice  tor  a  held 
trip,  as  not  only  was  there  a  suitable  cautionary 
lesson  to  be  learned  but  it  saved  on  bus  tare  too. 
Filing  from  school  at  midmoming  felt  like  a 
jailbreak.  Paired  up  with  pals,  we  traipsed  down 
California  gaping  like  tourists  at  the  familiar 
street  coming  to  life — delivery  trucks  double- 
parking  before  greasy  spoons,  open  doors  reveal- 
ing the  dark  interiors  of  bars  still  exhaling  boozy 
breath  from  the  night  before.  Some  of  the  kids, 
like  Pad  Brad  Norky — already  twice  convicted 
of  stealing  the  class  milk  money — were  hoping 
to  see  various  relatives  who  were  doing  time  at 
County.  Others,  like  my  best  friend,  Rafael 
Mendoza,  were  hoping  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a 
mob  boss,  or  a  mass  murderer,  or  the  infamous 
psychopath  Edward  Gein,  a  farmer  from  the 


wilds  of  Illinois  who  supposedly  cannibalized 
his  victims  and  tanned  then  skins  to  make  lamp 
shades  and  clothes.  Gein  fascinated  us.  Some 
years  later,  when  I  was  in  high  school,  I  bought 
a  pair  of  hand-stitched  moccasin-top  gray  suede 
shoes  that,  when  soaked  with  rain,  turned  a  ca- 
daverous shade,  and  my  buddies  took  to  calling 
them  my  Gein  shoes.  That,  in  turn,  developed 
into  a  neighborhood  expression  of  appreciation 
tor  am  article  ot  clothing  that  looked  sharp  in 
an  unconventional  way:  muy  Gem,  nwn,  or 
Gehl  Cool!  At  the  same-  tune,  the  term  could 
also  be  used  as  an  insult:  Vow  mama's  a  ( win 

Even  more  ot  a  draw  than  the  murderers  and 
celebrity  psychos  at  County,  at  least  for  the 
boys,  was  the  promise  of  getting  a  look  at  the 
electric  chair.  We'd  heard  n  was  kept  in  the 
basement.  Local  legend  had  it  that  a  sudden 
burst  ot  siatic  on  the  radio  or  a  blink  in  FY  re- 
ception, say  during  The  Howdy  Doody  Show, 
meant  that  they'd  just  tried  someone  at  Coun- 
ty. We  thought  maybe  we'd  get  to  shake  the 
hand  of  the  warden  or  whoever  (lipped  the 
switch  at  executions.  But  it  an  electric  chair 
was  there  at  all,  we  never  got  to  see  u . 

Surprisingly,  the  most  memorable  part  of  the 
trip  occurred  not  at  County,  where  the  men, 
penned  in  what  the  tour  guide  informed  us 
were  sixty-square-toot  celh,  mostly  ignored  us, 
but  rather  at  Bridewell,  when  tluv  took  us 
through  the  women's  wing.  The  inmates  there, 
prostitutes  mainly,  saw  the  nuns  and  made 
some  comments  about  being  brides  of  Christ 
that  were  truly  educational: 

"Yd  Sisters,  what  kinda  meal  ^\<^  the  Pope  eat 
on  hid, iv  '  Nun." 


RhAliINi 


"1  ley,  Sistei  M.u\  !  lymen,  when  I  dress  up 
like  thai  1  mi  an  extra  tilt\ !" 

The  nuns  didn't  respond,  hut  then  taces  as- 
sumed the  same  impassive,  inwardly  suffering 
expressions  that   the  statues  ot  marryrs  wore, 


THE  WATER 
INSPECTOR 


By  John  Ashbery,  m  the  ht/7  issue'  uf  Conjunctions. 
Ashbery's  most  recent  book  is  (  iirls  on  the  Run:  A 


Scramble  the  "Believer"  buttons.  Silence  the 
chickens.  We  have  more  important  things,  like 
intelligence.  We  say  so  main  cruel  things  in  a 
lifetime,  and  yet.  In  a  whorehouse,  young,  1 
obfuscated.  1  )estiny  was  this  and  that,  no  it  was 
about  this  and  that.  Do  you  see  what  I'm 
saying?  Nobody  needs  the  whole  truth. 

Even  so  we  exact  repetition.  The  heat  goes  on. 
Terribly  surprised  about  the  report,  about  your 
lather's  death,  bul  these  things  happen.  Often 
the  dead  are  loiind  next  day,  alive  but 
shaken,  wondering  what  it  was  that  happened 
to  them,  trembling  beneath  the  cellar  door. 
And  we  too  wonder  whal  happens  when  the 
sk\  as  we  know  it  cracks  in  iwo.  Beetle  voices 
serenade  us.  The  earth  and  its  fountains  can't 
do  enough  tor  us,  ye!  we  remember,  shaken  too, 
like  in  the  i  >U  days. 

We  were  readme  ,md  there  Lame  a  kno<  I  it 
the  door.  The  water  inspector,  we  thought,  and 
oi  course  no  one  was  there.  Stung,  and  stung 
again.  St)  we  proceed,  always  on  course,  always 
begging  the  stars  to  tell  us  what  happened, 
whether  we  were  clean  really,  were  we  on 
course.  Always  the  silence  says  yes,  you  can  go 
home  now,  round  up  your  siblings,  head  tor  the 
nearesi  wi « \\^A  area  it  you  think  that  will  help. 

1  was  once  surprised  hut  lav  and  brooded,  m\ 
lite  at  m\  back  now,  m\  discourse  like  weeds  fai 
out  on  a  lake,  ll  must  have  come  to  me,  it 
always  does,  pari  ot  tn\  profound  business. 

1  think  in  the  think  tank,  always  elegant  in  my 
thinking,  tar  away,  lit   Mom  whal   I  consider. 

Once  it  was  all  l:i,kc  in  the  littin>_'.  .Awkward, 
ves,  and  not  a  little  disconcerting. 


and  they  began  to  hurry  us  through  the  rest  ol 
the  tour. 

A  hefty  female  guard  rapped  the  bars  with 
her  stuk  and  shouted,  "Pipe  clown,  Taffy, 
there's  kids,  tor  godssake." 


\n.l    I 


ittv  1 . 1 1 1 o n 


ed,  "Shee-it,  Bull  Moo 


When  I  was  their  age  I  was  doing  my  daddy." 

And  from  another  cell  someone 
fl^        called,  "Amen,  mil!" 


I 


he  next  year  the  nuns  avoided  the  jail 
and  instead  took  us  to  the  stockyards,  a  trip 
that  required  a  bus.  A  rented  yellow  school 
bus  was  already  waiting  when  we  got  to 
school  that  morning,  and  we  tiled  on,  hoys 
sitting  on  the  left  side  ot  the  aisle,  girls  on 
i  lie  right.  1  sat  next  to  a  new  kid,  Joseph  Bon- 
namo.  Usually,  new  kich  were  quiet  and  with- 
drawn, hut  Bonn. iino,  who'd  only  been  at  Sr. 
Roman  for  a  couple  weeks,  was  already  the 
most  popular  boy  in  class.  Everyone  called 
him  |oev  B.  1  lis  father  had  been  a  Marine  lit- 
er and  |oe\  B.  was  used  to  moving  around,  he 
said.  1  le'd  moved  around  so  much  that  he  was 
a  grade  behind,  a  year  older  than  everyone 
else,  but  he  didn't  seem  ashamed  ot  it.  He  was 
a  good  athlete,  and  all  the  girls  had  crushes 
on  him.  That  included  Sylvie  Perez,  who  over 
the  summer  had  suddenly,  to  use  my  mother's 
word,  "developed."  Exploded  into  bloom  was 
closer  lo  the  truth.  Alone  with  the  rest  ot  the 
boys,  I  pretended  as  best  I  could  not  to  no- 
nce—  it  was  too  intimidating  to  those  of  us 
who'd  been  her  classmates  tor  years.  But  not 
to  [oey  B. 

"kike-  m\  old  man  says,  tits  that  size  have  a 
mind  ot  their  own,"  he  confided  to  me  on  the 
way  to  the  Yards,  "and  hers  are  thinking,  'Feel 
me  up  Joey  B.'" 

"I  low  d<  i  you  know.'" 

1  In  hand  dropped  down  and  he  clutched  his 
crotch.  "Telepathy." 

"Class,"  Sister  Bull  Moose  asked,  "do  you 
know  our  tradition  when  riding  a  bus  on  a  field 
trip."' 

"A  round  pound.'"  |oey  B.  whispered  to  me. 

No  one  raised  a  hand.  We  didn't  know  we 
had  .i  tradition — as  tar  as  we  knew  we  were  the 
first  class  from  St.  Roman  ever  to  take  a  bus  on 
a  held  trip. 

Sister  Bull  Moose's  real  name  was  Sister 
Amabilia,  hut  she  had  a  heft  to  her  that  meant 
business,  and  she  wielded  the  baton  she  used 
to  conduct  choir  practice  not  unlike  the  guard 
we'd  seen  wielding  a  nightstick  at  Bridewell  a 
year  before,  so  ni\  friend  Rafael  had  come  up 
with  the  nickname.  From  within  her  habit,  a 
garment  that  appeared  to  have  infinite  storage 
capacity,  she  produced  the  pitch  pipe  also  used 
in  choir  practice  and  sustained  a  note.  "Girls 
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.start,  and  hoys  come  in  on  'Merrily  numb 
merrily 

Joey  B.  sang  in  my  ear,  "Row  row 

row  your  boner .  .  ." 


A 


_t  the  Yards  there  was  a  regular  tour.  Fust 
stop  was  the  Armour  packing  plant,  where  the 
meat  was  processed  into  bacon  and  sausage.  1 
think  the  entire  class  was  relieved  that  the 
smell  wasn't  as  had  as  we  worried  it  might  he. 
We  knew  we  had  traveled  to  the  source  of 
what  in  the  neighborhood  was  called  "the 
brown  wind"  or  "the  glue  pee-ew  factory,"  a 
stench  that  settled  over  the  south  side  ot 
Chicago  at  least  once  a  week.  My  father  said  it 
was  the  smell  of  boiling  hooves,  hair,  and  bone 
rendered  to  make  soap.  I'd  once  dissected  a  bar 
of  Ivory  on  which  I'd  noticed  what  appeared  to 
be  animal  hair  to  see  if  there  were  also  frag- 
ments of  bone  and  it  beneath  the  snap  smell  1 
could  detect  the  reek  of  the  Yards. 

We  left  the  processing  plant  for  the  slaugh- 
terhouse and  from  a  metal  catwalk  looked  upon 


the  scene  below,  where  workmen  wearing  yel- 
low baid  bats  and  white  coats  smeared  with 
gore  heaved  sledgehammers  down  on  the  skulls 
of  the  steers  that,  urged  by  electrie  prods,  filed 
obediently  through  wooden  chutes. 

Every  time  the  hammei  connected,  my 
friend  Rafael  would  go,  "ka-hoom!" 

The  steer  would  drop,  folding  at  the  knees. 

"That  has  in  -mart,"  |oe\  R.  said. 

For  the  finale  they  took  us  to  where  the  hogs 
were  slaughtered.  A  man  with  hairy,  thick, 
spattered  forearms,  wearing  rubber  boots  and  a 
black  rubber  apron  slum  with  blood,  stood 
holding  a  butcher  knife  before  a  vat  of  water. 
An  assembly  line  of  huge,  squealing  hogs,  sus- 
pended by  their  hind  legs,  swung  past  him,  and 
as  each  hog  went  by,  the  line  would  pause  long 
enough  fi>t  the  man  to  slit  the  b»'i;'s  throat.  I  le 
did  it  wnb  a  practiced,  effortless  motion,  and  I 
wondered  how  long  he'd  bad  the  job,  what  it 
bad  been  like  on  bis  first  J,\\,  and  it  n  was  a  job 
1  could  ever  be  desperate  enough  to  ^^.  I  p  to 
then,  mv  idea  i  >t  the  worst  job  one  could  have 
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was  bus  driver.  1  didn't  ilnnk  1  could  drive 
through  rush-hour  traffu  down  the  same  street 
ovei  and  over  while  making  change,  as  bus 
drivers  had  to  do  in  those  days.  But  watching 
the  man  kill  hogs,  I  began  to  think  that  driving 
a  bus  might  n<  it  he  m  i  had. 

With  each  hog  there  was  the  same  terrified 
squeal,  hut  louder  than  a  squeal,  more  like  a 
shrii  I  that  hecanic  a  grunting  gurgle  of  blood. 
A  Niagara  ol  blood  splashed  to  the  tile  and  in 
tn  a  Mowing  gutter  ol  water,  where  it  rushed 
Irothing  away.  The  man  would  plunge  the 
knite  into  the  vat  oi  water  before  him,  and  the 
watei  clouded  pink;  then  he'd  withdraw  the 
shining  blade  just  .is  the  next  squealing  hog  ar- 
rived. Meanwhile,  the  hoys  who'd  just  (.ranked 
by,  still  alive,  then  mouths,  nostrils,  and  slit 
throats  pumping  dark  red  gouts,  were  sunny  in- 
to ,i  bundle  of  hanging  bodies  to  bleed,  bach 
new  carcass  skimmed  into  the  others,  causing  a 
lew   weak  squeals  and  a  fresh  gush  ol  blood. 

I  he  tour  yuide  apologized  that  we  couldn't 
see  the  sheep  slaughtered,  lie  said  that  some 
people  thought  the  sheep  sounded  human,  like 
children,  and  that  bothered  some  people,  so 
i  hey  didn't  iiu  lude  it  on  the  tour 

II  made  me  wonder  who  killed  the  sheep. 
We'd  seen  the  men  with  sledgehammers  and 
the  man  with  a  knife.  I  low  were  the  sheep 
slaughtered.'  Was  n  ,i  promotion  to  work  with 
die  sheep  someplace  they  sent  only  the  most 
expert  slaughterers  —or  was  it  the  job  that  no- 
bi  >d\  at  die  ^i  .ii.l    w  anted  .' 

"lust  like  the  goddamn  electric  chair,"  Rafael 
i  i  mipl. lined. 

"I  [i  iw's  dial  .'"  |t  iey  B.  asked. 

"  I  he\    wouldn't    let   us  see  the  chair 
when  we  went  to  the  jail  last  year." 


A 


A  m.  i  the  end  of  the  tour,  on  our  way  out  of 
the  processing  plant,  they  gave  each  of  us  a 
sou ven n  hot  dog.  Not  ,i  hot  dog  Chicago  style 
poppy-seed  bun,  mustard  -never  ketchup 
onion,  relish,  tomato,  pickle,  peppers,  celery 
salt.  This  was  a  cold  hot  dog  wrapped  in  a  nap- 
kin. We  hadn't  had  lunch  and  everyone  was 
starving.  We  rode  back  on  the  bus  eating  our 
hot  dogs,  singing  "Frere  Jacques 

I  was  sitting  by  the  window,  Joew  B.  beside 
me,  and  right  acn  >ss  the  aisle  from  bun — no  ac- 
cident, probahh  was  Sylvie  here:.  I  realized  it 
was  a  great  opportunity,  but  I  could  newer  think 
ol  anything  to  say  to  girls  in  a  situation  like  that. 

"Sylvie,"  |oev  B.  said,  "you  liking  thai  hot 

"It's  i  >Li\  ,'    S\  l\  le  said. 

A  <  >u  look  good  eating  it,"  he  told  her. 

It  sounded  like  the  stupidest  thing  I'd  ever 
heal  I,  but  all  she  did  was  blush,  smile  at  him, 
and  lake  another  demure  nibble. 


I  knew  it  was  against  the  rules,  bur  I  cracked 
o]  i  ned  the  w  indow  of  the  bus  and  tried  to  flick 
in\  balled-up  hot  dog  napkin  into  a  passing 
i  onveri  ihle.  Sister  Bull  Moose  saw  me  do  it. 

"Why  does  there  always  have  to  be  one 
who's  not  mature  enough  to  lake  on  trips'"  she- 
asked,  rhetorically.  Foi  punishment  I  had  to 
give  up  my  seat  and  stand  in  the  aisle,  which  I 
did  to  an  indifference  on  the  part  of  Sylvie 
Perez  that  was  the  worst  kind  of  scorn. 

"Since  you  obviously  need  special  attention, 
Stuart,  you  can  sing  us  a  round,"  Sister  said. 
Once,  during  our  weekly  music  hour,  looking 
m  my  direction,  she'd  inquired,  "Who  is 
singing  like  an  off-key  foghorn?"  When  I'd  shut 
up,  still  moving  my  mouth  but  only  pretending 
to  sing,  she'd  said,  "That's  belter." 

"I  don't  know  the  words,"  1  said. 

"Oh,  1  think  you  do.  Dor-meZ'Vous ,  dor-mez' 
loi/s,  Bim  Bam  Boon.  They're  easy." 

Joey  B.  patted  the  now  empty  seat  beside  him 
as  i(  to  say  to  Sylvie,  "Now  you  can  sit  here." 

Sylvie  rolled  her  pretty  eves  toward  Sister 
Bull  Moose  and  smiled,  and  Joey  B.  nodded 
that  he  understood  and  smiled  hack,  and  they 
rode  like  that  in  silence,  communicating  tele- 
pathically  while  I  sang. 


A  CLASS  OUTING 


/■rum  thirty  notes  sent  to  writer  I  Kin  Woog  by 
eighth-graders  m  Connecticut  after  Woog  visited 
their  class  to  talk  about  growing  up  gay.  The  notes 
appeared  last  fall  on  Inside  Out,  an  online 
magazine.  Woog's  hunk  Friends  and  Family: 
True  Stones  of  Gay  America's  Straight  Allies 
was  published  in  September . 


Dear  Dan  Woog, 

Thank  you  for  coming  to  our  class  the  other 
day.  Although  some  people  in  the  class  (Matt) 
didn't  agree  with  you,  who  cares  because  he  is 
stupid.  1  think  it's  all  right  so  keep  going!  To 
me  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  it.  Thank  you! 

Bridget 

Me. a  Mr.  Woog, 

Thank  you  for  informing  me  about  homosex- 
uality. Some  of  the  things  you  told  me  informed 
me.  I  hank  you  very  much.  You  have  a  lor  of 
courage  to  be  gay.  Some  people  would  kick  your 
butt  it  you  told  them.  Just  to  let  you  know,  1 
1 1  link  that  some  people  in  our  c  lass  are  gay. 

Sincerely, 


July  10,  1955.  Forced  to  use  for  kindling  while  earning  merit  badge. 
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May  2,  1999.  Found  on  Alibris  for  grandson's  first  backyard  camp-out. 
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IN  franc:e 
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produced  by  th>   InaiJi  government  tourist  bureau 

■    I  last  September  in  the  I  'niteci 
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utstripping  .ill  the  other  countries  in  Eu- 
rope tor  just  the  righl  mix  ol  tun  and  sophisti- 
cation, France  is  a  gay-friendly  destination  par 
excellence.  Whether  you  want  to  watch  .1  can 
i. in  hi  even  he  in  one  -or  take  in  the  monu- 
mentally moving  sights  oi  grand  Gothic  cathe- 
drals, royal  castles  in  the  Loin.-  Valley,  or 
unsurpassed  art  collections,  France  is  the  m 
place  in  he  out. 

Al  the  heart  "I  Pans  is  a  liquid  valley,  the 
Seine  River.  In  warm  weathei  the  river's  walk 
ways  attract  sunhathers,  and  all  year  round  the 
hanks  are  lined  with  booksellers'  stalls,  lovers 
ambling  hand  in  hand,  silent  contemplative 
wanderers,  a  Ik  1  \  group  ol  tango  dancers  here, 
an  impromptu  gathering  of  musicians  there, 
and  always  the  quiet  fishermen  with  their  long 
thin  poles  bobbing  at  the  waxes.  At  the  west, 
the  iconii  Eiffel  Tower,  ereel  in  all  its  iron  glo- 
ry, dominates  the  Seine,  and  as  you  travel  far- 
ther east,  there's  the  Musee  d'Orsay,  the 
Louvre,  and  wonderful  apartment  buildings 
that  will  make  you  ache  with  envy. 

Are  v<  hi  among  those  who've  always  suspected 
thai  in  .1  pasl  lite  you  wen-  "to  the  manor  horn".' 
I  1  mce's  id, at  mux  preseni  hundreds  of  opportu- 
nities tn  bring  out  the  king,  or  queen,  in  you, 
and  to  satisfy  whatever  appetites  you  may  have. 

1  champagne,  the  most  celebratory  wane  of 
France,  is,  ol  course,  thai  bubbly  concoction 
thai  renders  you  even  more  giddy,  h  is  1  redited 
to  a  certain  Dom  Perignon,  .1  monk  living  with 
his  brothers  al  the  Hautvillers  ahhe\,  around 
who  is  said  to  have  proclaimed  when  he 
tried  it,  "I  am  tasting  stars!"  It  you,  too,  would 
like  .1  heavenly  mouthful,  then  head  to  v  cham- 
pagne, the  province  1  asi  1  'I  Paris. 

llu  biggest  contribution  to  spirits  in  the 
southwest  is  Armagnai ,  one  of  the  must  distin- 
guished brandies  in  the  world.  The  town  of 
(  !ondom  has  an  Armagnai  Museum  and  plans 
1  open  another  museum  dedicated  to  the  love 
sheath  thai  shares  the  town's  name. 

Who  could  resisl  sending  a  postcard:  "In 
(   .  aid'  nil.  Wish  vou  were  here".' 


lVar  Dan, 

Hi'  rhanx  tor  coming.  1  really  injoyed  you 
talk  about  gay  people  yesterday.  I  really  learned 
thai  there  can  be  different  people  in  life,  and 
sorry  for  laughen  at  you  because  it  was  the  first 
time  I  ever  talk  to  a  gay  guy  like  you  so  1  hope 
you  forgive  me. 

Sincerely, 
C  Tannine 

Dear  Dan, 

Thanks  for  coming  in  and  telling  us  how  it  is 
in  the  ga\.  life.  And  from  now  on  I  won't  make 
tun  of  people  like  you.  Well,  try  to  come  hack. 
See  ya. 

P.S.  I  am  not  gay. 

Casey 

1  Var  1  )an  Woog, 

Thank  you  for  coming  into  our  class  and  talk- 
ing about  gay  and  lesbian  people.  1  am  homo- 
phobic, bul  it  you  want  to  be  gay  you  can  be  lm\ 

Sincerely, 
Mr.  Sullivan's  Nth  grade  class  student 

Dear  Mr.  Woog, 

Thank  vou  very  much  for  comming  to  visit 
us.  Your  talk  was  very  interesting.  I'm  glad  thai 
your  proud  to  be  a  taget.  There  aren't  many 
people  who  are.  I  feel  had  for  the  people  who 
tease  gay  people.  They're  regular  people.  No 
d liferent.  Except  tor  who  they  like.  Rut  I  really 
respect  gays  as  well  as  others. 

kimherly 


[Symposium] 

ALL  THE 
PHILOSOPHER 
KING'S  MEN 


From  a  May  13,  P'/  I,  conversation  among  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon,  John  I).  Ehrlichman,  and 
H.  R.  Haldeman.  (  >n  (  ktober  5,  1999,  the  Na 
tional  Archives  made  available  to  the  public  445 
hours  0)  previously  unreleased  (  h>al  Office  tapes. 
The  following  dialogue  was  transcribed  by  Chica- 
'ji  1  I  rihune  reporter  James  Warren. 


RICHARD  NIXON:  We're  going  to  [put]  more  of 
these  little  Negro  bastards  on  the  welfare 
rolls  at  $2,400  a  family — let  people  like  Pat 
Moynihan  and  [special  consultant]  Leonard 
(  Sarment  and  others  believe  in  all  that  crap. 
But  I  don't  believe  in  it.  Work,  work — throw 
'em  1  'It  the  rolls.  That's  the  key. 

KHIN  IX  EHRLICHMAN:  The  key  is  Reagan's 


neutrality.  It  Reagan  blasts  this  thing  and 
says  it's  not  strong  enough  on  the  work 
requirement  end,  that  will  he  very  had. 

NIXON:  I  have  the  greatest  affection  for  them 
[hlacks],  hul  1  know  they're  noi  going  to 
make  if  for  500  years.  They  aren't.  You  know 
it,  too.  The  Mexicans  are  a  different  cup  ol 
tea.  They  have  ,1  heritage,  At  the  preseni 
time  they  steal,  they're  dishonest,  hut  they 
do  have  some  concept  of  family  lite.  They 
don't  live  like  a  hunch  of  dogs,  which  the 
Negroes  An  live  like. 

EHRL1CHMAN:  The  Mexican  American  is  not  .is 
good  ;is  the  Mexican.  You  go  down  to  Mexi- 
co— they're  clean,  they're  honest,  they're 
moral. 

\IV  >N:  Mexico  is  a  much  more  moral  country. 

I -HKI.lt  'HM AN:  Monterrey,  Cuernavaca.  Go  into 
slum  areas,  and  by  God  they  come  out  with 
e  lean  shirts  on  a  Sunday  morning. 

N1X<  )N:  The  church.  You  find  a  helluva  lot  less 
marijuana  use  in  Mexico  than  the  United 
Stares. 

EHRLK  IIMAN:  The  unions  are  actually  a 
stronger  force  down  there  than  the  church. 

N1X<  >N:  For  what.' 

1:1  IKI.U  I IMAN:  For  conduct  and  s<  icial  policy. 

NIXON:  .  ..CBS  ..  .glorifying  homosexuality. 

I  IIKI  l<  HM  \N:  A  panel  show? 

II.  R.  HALOEMAN:  No,  it's  ;i  regular  show.  It's  on 
every  week.  It's  usually  just  done-  in  the  urn's 
home.  It's  usually  ]iisi  that  guy,  who's  ,i  hard 
hat. 

NIXON:  That's  right;  he's  ,i  hard  hat. 

I  IIKI  [(  UMAX':  He  always  looks  like  a  sloh. 

NIXON:  Looks  like  Jackie  C  ileason. 

HALDEMAN:  1  le  has  rhis  hippie  son-in-law,  and 
usually  the  general  trend  is  to  downgrade 
him  and  upgrade  the  son-in-law — make  the 
square  hard  hat  out  to  he  had.  But  .i  tew 
weeks  ago,  they  had  one  in  which  the  guy, 
the  son-in-law,  wrote  a  letter  to  you,  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  to  raise  hell  about  something. 
And  the  guy  said,  "You  will  not  write  that 
letter  from  my  home'"  Then  said,  "I'm  going 
to  write  President  Nixon,"  took  off  all  those 
sloppy  clothes,  shaved,  and  went  to  his  Jesk 
and  got  ready  to  write  his  letter  to  President 
Nixon.  And  apparently  it  was  a  good 
episode. 

EHRLICHMAN:  What's  ir  called' 

NIXON:  "Archie's  Guys."  Archie  is  sitting  here 
with  his  hippie  son-in-law,  married  to  the 
screwball  daughter.  The  son-in-law  appar- 
ently goes  both  ways.  This  guy.  He's  obvi- 
ously queer — wears  an  ascot — but  not  offen- 
sively so.  Very  clever.  Uses  nice  language. 
Shows  pictures  of  his  parents.  And  so  Arch 
goes  down  to  the  bar.  Sees  his  best  friend, 


who  used  to  play  professional  football.  \  u 
ile,  strong,  this  and  that.    I  hen  i lie  lair\ 
c  i  Hues  inn  i  the  bar. 

I  don't  mind  i  he  In  >m«  isexualil  \  I  under 
stand  it.  Nevertheless,  goddamn,  I  do  i'i 
think  you  glorih  it  on  public  television,  ho 
mosexuality,  even  more  than  you  glorii' 
whores.  We  all  know  we  have  weaknesses. 
Rut ,  gi  iddammit ,  wh.it  An  you  ilnnk  tha' 
does  to  kids'  Thi  know  what  happened 
the  C  i reeks'  1  lomosexuality  destroyed  ihetu. 
Sure,  Aristotle  was  a  homo.  We  all  know 
that.  So  was  St  >c  rales 

EHRl.lt  IIMAN:  But  he  never  had  the  influence 
televisii  >n  had 

NIXON:  You  know  what  happened  to  the  Ro- 
mans.7 The  last  six  Roman  emperors  were 
fags.  Neither  in  a  public  wa\  \nii  know 
what   happened  to  the  popes.'  They  were 


[Apt  itheosis] 

REX  IN  PEACE 


"Firud  \'i>\ii»c  u/  the  Beagle,"  hy  the  KVi  Edum 
Acres ,  is  c  urrently  nn  display  at  the  ALlrieh  Museum  of 
t  !ii!UC))i/innir\  An  m  Rulgefield,  (  nninvticin 
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guy    named   I  l.ii  i  \    Kapp  i  >llei  ed  tu  paint   my 

I  I. II  ley      AttLT   ,1   k\\    i.'i>l.kt.l]k  he    Malted   I  'II    n .    I 

ended  ii]  ".'in"  in  ,i  kii  called  the  I  ireen  Par- 
rot aiul  partii'J  there  llarley  was  running 
i  hi  ippy ,  hul   ,h  the  niL'l  i  ii  iler  il   ran  bet 

tei  *  loi  home  arouiul  4  \  M  Next  morning, 
1  larr\  stopped  h\  with  his  paint  my.  Thai  night 
we  parttcd  till  Ii  '  |li\  ing  guitar  and  drink- 
ih  locals  who  i.. line  out  to  check  out  the 
lake  anJ  the  President  '   Peace! 

WImi-  up!     I  he   rie-~iJeiiii.il   trailer  is  now 
mi  |.  ii  !   i  >n   hoth  sides  n   re.uk:   1 1..\\  ll>  [.. 
I  red   letters),   I'KI  HI  'I  S  ll.M.  i  AN1  'IIiATI 
ihlue  letters),  and  there-  a  round  govern- 
ment seal.  It's  had!  M\  fiancee,  Kim,  is  with  me 
ilony  with  our  dog,  Snakehite.  We  head- 
ed to  1  Vwe\    Beach,  iVlawarc.  I  hi   main    local 
hat's,  hotel  pooh,  and  was  enjoying  life  hecause 
I   didn't    have  to  wear  a  helmet    riding  my 
II. iik\     We  lust   not   to  the  Poconos,  Pa.,  last 
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mtdit.  We  wen  riding  around  the  resi  irt  and  we 
got  pulled  over  by  Secunty  for  not  having  our 
helmets  nn!  On  our  hicycle!  I  nbelievahle!  1 
tell  you,  tu  ahout  10  years,  we  won't  he  ahle  to 
walk  down  the  street  without  helmets!  Let's 
stop  the  madness  heforc  the  sadness!   Peace! 

What's  up!  We  look  a  ride  to  Woodstock, 
N  "l  I  thought  the  original  Woodstock  was 
held  there  hut  lound  out  different.  It's  a  really 
cool  place  with  hippies  all  in  the  streets,  in- 
cense in  the  air,  and  tie-dyes  everywhere.  On 
our  way  hack  ni\  throttle  cahle  hroke  and  1 
rigged  ii  up  so  that  Kim  had  to  work  the  throt- 
tle from  behind  me.  She  did  a  very  good  job. 
Wi  played  bingo  last  night  and  lost.  Spread 
the  w  '  >rd,  Hi  a  diseases! 

\\  hat's  up!  Martha's  Vineyard  was  pretty  wild! 
The  ferry  cost  us  $64  round-trip.  The  island  is 
very  beautiful  but  not  worth  the  monev.  There- 
are  only  two  towns  to  drink  at!  One  place  we 
wiin  to  was  called  the  Kit:  Cafe.  Thanks 
(  athenne  tor  the  drinks!  Then  we  took  a  de- 
lour  to  see  Plymouth  Rock!  It  was  very  cool!  1 
was  looking  lor  a  big  rock  but  it  wasn't  that  big, 
about  the  sue  of  a  small  picnic  table  with  the 
yea i  1620  engraved  on  it.  From  there  we  made 
n  up  to  Maine  for  Pike  Week!  We  stopped  at 
the  Broken  Spoke  Saloon  and  drank  there!  1 
entered  a  tattoo  contest  but  they  didn't  care  for 
im  Presidential  tattoo,  "seems  like  1  have  been 
here  forever!  Almost  5  months  ^n  the  road 
1  hanks  tor  your  support !  Peace! 

What's  happening!   Since  last   time,  we  have 
done  a  lot.  We  made  it   to  a  big  bullet  on  our 
way  to  New   Hampshire,  and  it  was  great!  We 
much  we  took  our  lobster  with  us!  Then 
we  weni   in  the  lake  where  <  >n  Golden  Fund 
was  hlmcd  (the  movie  with  I  lenry  Fonda).  \\  e 
lie  ll.nkw  around  and  then  took  a  tram 
to  Weirs  lxach.    1   don't    remember  much  be- 
cause  I   was  mside  the  train  puking  my  guts 
out!  We  brought  oui  own  liquor  on  board  and 
got    really   drunk!    Mien  we  headed  ovei    to 
<  iraniteville,  Vermont.  Oraniteville  is  the 
i    ot   the  world's  largest  quarry,  called 
.  'I    We-,"  It  is  very  rich  in  statue  histo- 
ry    I  i .  in i  there  we  went  on  to  an  all-you-can- 
e.it   crab  leg/(   hiiie-e  dinner!  Oohyvaa!   Keep 
your  eyes  on  the  news  tor  me  and  my  cam- 
I  *\X  ! 

W'hai's  up!   By   the  nine  1  found  out  where  the 

1  Iii  1  c  \   1  V  pi . ii u  was  ,ii,  the  tours  were  over  tor 

So  I  headed  out  west  and  stayed  at  the 

irk  in  the  mid. Ik   ol  nowhere!  The  clos- 

ii  has  53  liquor  licenses,  9,900  people, 
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At  Domini  Social  Investments  delivering 
competitive  returns  is  important,  nut  we 
believe  there  is  more  to  investing'.  Today's 
social  investors  are  shaping  tomorrow  s 
world.  By  investing'  responsibly,  considering 
environmental  and  social  factors,  we  re 
redefining'  corporate  America  s  bottom  line. 

Our  performance  speaks  for  itself,  but  let  us 
tell  you  more  about  the  other  half  of  the  story. 

Call  800-225-FUND  (3863)  or  visit  us  at 

www.domini.com  to  learn  more  about  the 
Domini  Social  Equity  Fund,  the  nation's  first 
sociallv  and  environmentally  screened  index 
fund. 
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Among  3,210  and  2,010  domestic  equity  funds 
cor  t  lie  3-year  and  5-year  periods  ended  9    30/99, 


respectively 


Past  performance  is  no  guarantee  of  future 
results.  Investment  return  and  principal  value 
will  vary,  and  you  may  have  a  gain  or  loss 
when  you  sell  shares. 


No-Load 


Available  for  IRAs 


For  more  information  including  lees  and  expenses,  call  for  a  free  prospectus.  Please  read  it  carefully  before  you  invest.  1.  Mormngstar™ 
proprietary  ratings  are  subject  to  change  monthly  and  reflect  historical  risk-adjusted  performance  as  of  9/30/99  They  are  calculated  from  the  tund  s 
3-  and  5-year  average  annual  returns  in  excess  of  90-day  T-bill  returns  with  appropriate  fee  adjustments,  and  a  nsk  factor  that  reflects  fund  performance 
below  90-day  T-bill  returns  The  top  10%  ot  funds  in  their  broad  asset  class  receive  five  stars  The  next  22  5%  receive  four  stars,  and  the  next  35% 
receive  three  stars.  2.  Total  return  figures  are  historical  and  include  changes  in  share  price  reinvestment  of  dividends  and  capital  gains.  The  Fund 
waived  certain  fees  during  the  period,  without  which  returns  would  have  been  lower  The  Standard  &  Poor's  500  Index  is  an  unmanaged  index  in  which 
direct  investment  cannot  be  made 

Although  the  Fund  is  no-load,  certain  fees  and  expenses  apply  to  a  continued  investment.  DSIL  Investment  Services  LLC,  Distributor.  10/99 
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and  some  Baptist  Bible  college.  It  was  a  pretty 
wild  time!  I  then  drove  down  to  Chi  town, 
where  1  am  at  today.  It's  been  .1  party  since! 
1  \i\  atter  day,  night  atter  night.  It  seems  that 
way  anytime  you  go  hack  to  your  hometown, 
and  not  to  mention  running  tot  president  oi 
the  USA.  1  did  some  great  campaigning  at 
about  8  bars  in  Will  County.  Peace!  Spread 
the  word  and  God  bless  you  all!  David  E.  Wy- 
att,  Presidential  Candidate  tot  the  USA  in  the 
Yeai  2000! 


QUIT  AVRAMIZING, 
YOU  SQUIRTUS 


From  suggestions  submitted  to  the  Oxford  English 
Dictionary's  Web  site  m  response  to  a  July  lc'^l) 
appeal  jm  neu  words. 


Puppies-  -n.  slang  for  women's  breasts,  used  by 
wrestling  fans  across  America. 

Shrimping — n  the  practice  of  putting  your 
partner's  toes  in  youi  mouth  is  known  to 
Mime  people  as  shrimping,  and  in  one  sense 
this  seems  like  rather  .1  good  term. 

Snirkle — t  to  laugh  politely  at  something  said 
1\  am  ither  that  is  not  tunnv  . 

Squirtus — n  .1  name  given  to  someone  who 
annoys  the  living  slur  out  of  you. 

Truddle— -1  when  two  people  walk  a  converg 
ing  course  down  a  hallway  and  to  avoid  a 
collision  both  step  aside  in  the  same  direc- 
tion and  then  try  stepping  aside  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  thus  continuing  on  a  collision 
(.  i  nirse. 

Winet — n.  a  pubic  hair  with  a  small  piece  of 
pooh  attached,  generally  found  on  males. 

Zool — v.  to  mewl  piteously  and  constantly, 
with  the  mouth  wide  open,  without  apparent 
need.  "Did  you  just  hear  a  Z00U  No,  where  is 
the  zoolerl" 


Avramize  1  to  present  a  formidable  argu 
meni  or  to  confidently  display  a  thorough 
knowledge  ol  a  particular  subject  matter,  vie 
spue  having  only  a  scant  understanding  of 
the  topic  in  question.  "Before  you  answer 
the  question,  let  me  warn  you  not  to 
.n  ramize." 

Birskies — ad]  cold.  "Turn  up  the  heat  when 
you  get  home.  Last  night  was  birskies."  Ori- 
gin unknown,  p<  issiblv,  Russian. 

I  .'ln.-esehe.id — n.  1 )  a  hat  that  looks  like  cheese. 
2)  a  person  who  wears  the  hat.  5)  a  person 
residing  in  the  stale  ol  \\  ihhimh. 

(  'untitv      1    to  make  something  all  cunty-like. 

Disability  n  the  word  "disability"  separates 
the  "abled"  from  the  "disabled."  We  all  have 
different  abilities,  we  are  all  children  of 
"C  iod."  Thus  people  .ue  just  diffabled. 

D'oh!,  dob! — inter),  this  Homer  Simpson  ejac- 
ulation was  used  at  least  as  e.irh  .is  1936,  h\ 
Spankv  in  The  Little  Raseals.  Spanky  uses  the 
term  repeatedly  to  express  frustration  and 
exasperat  ion. 

labroiii—  11     nonthreatening  word  meaning 

tool,  appeals  to  ha\  e  Ken  coined  by  the 

■  Id  Wre  1  ling  I  ederation.  "Imagine  the 

Koi.k  coming  along,  having  his  animal  of  a 

wite  hold  hn  picket,  and  then  slapping  the 

stupidity  1  'Ul  ol  the  |cif>Ti  '111." 

N'tnn  11  this  word  is  uttered  with  the  mouth 
tulh  closed,  h  is  used  to  "save  breath."  Se- 
mantical^ 11  means  "no." 

Philarenist      n    one  who  collects  and  studies 

sand. 


[Journal] 

CATS,  NOW  AND 
FOREVER 


From  Last  Words:  The  Final  Journals  of  William 
S.  Burroughs,  published  this  month  by  Grovel  At- 
kintic.  Burroughs  died  on  August  2,  1997. 

V 

x  NOVEMBER  14.  ls)96  Calico  was  killed  at 
19th  and  Learnard.  I  heard  about  it  from  lose. 
Tom  had  seen  the  cat  b\  side  of  the  road.  In  the 
empty  spaces  where  the  cat  was,  that  hurt  phys- 
ically. Cat  is  part  of  me.  Mornings  since,  I  break 
into  uncontrollable  sobbing  and  crying  when  1 
remember  where  she  used  to  be — sit — move, 
eu    N(  1  quesi  ion  of  histrionics.  It  just  happens. 

NOVEMBER  JO,  llW6  You  just  live  long 
enough,  and  you  will  become  the  grand  old 
man  oi  letters,  ,1  bit  tired  with  his  very  tired  old 
lokes.  Some  bordering  on  the  risque.  (The 
grand  old  man  of  letters  will  accrete  around 
you  wuh  cashmere  shawls.) 

I  he  man  in  a  cheap  hotel  makes  it  with  lady 
in  next  room.  Next  da\  as  they  meet  on  a  land- 
ing, she  says:  "Bonjour,  Monsieur,"  wiggling 
her  little  finger  suggestively.  He  responds  by 
taking  oil  his  hat  and  placing  the  top  side  over 
his  crotch:  "Bonjour,  Madame!" 

\i  .1  pans  there  was  someone  who  could — 
and  unfortunately  did — imitate  Roosevelt:  "My 
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friends,  I  hate  war.  Eleanor  lutes  war.  And  1 
hate  Eleanor."  I  leh,  heh,  li  was  a  long  time  ago, 
and  ii  wasn't  funny  even  then. 

Yes,  where  are  the  snows  of  yesteryear.7  And 
the  speedhalls  1  useta  know?  Well,  1  guess  it's 
t  nne  f<  ir  my  Ovaltine  and  a  l<  mg  g< « >J  niyht. 

NOVEMBER  20.  P'Od  Ever^  time'  1  put  out  three 
cat  pans  instead  ot  tour,  the  death  ot  Calico 
hits  again — or  1  see  the  place  where  she  used  to 
eat,  beside  the  sink.  All  the  empty  places.  The 
memory  oj  what  has  been  and  never  more  will  he. 
Killed  by  a  car,  she  left  with  me  ,ill  the  places 
she  used  to  be  and  never  more  would  be. 

Il  1  thought  the  driver  did  it  deliberately — if 
then  1  could  find  him — I  have  a  catalogue  here 
advertising  a  vial  i  it  R<  >ad  Kill.  A  t<  inch  in  his  ear, 
on  the  porch,  sent  in  envelopes  under  his  door. 

On  plane  —  sleeping  passengers — dream 
flashes:  "My  creeping  opponents  say  that  I  am 
trading  on  my  reputation  as  a  writer  to  gain 
notice  as  ,i  painter.  Ot  course  1  am.  In  this 
lite  one  is  well  advised  to  play  the  cards  one 
has  for  all  they  are  worth.  It  one  is  1  u e  k \ 
enough  to  be  born  with  ,i  beautiful  face  and 
the  corresponding  physical  attributes,  instead 
of  moaning,  'Oh  people  only  want  me  tor  my 
face,'  play  your  face  card.  In  youth,  play  your 
youth  cards.  In  old  age,  claim  the  privileges 
of  age,  and  get  your  snout  in  the  public 
trough  before  it  dries  up." 

DECEMBER  IS,  P>0(-i  To  miss  .,  cat  is  to  miss 
your  cat,  part  ot  you.  It  hurts  physically,  like  an 
amputation.  There  on  top  of  the  sofa,  on  the 
side  ot  the  smk  where  she  always  ate.  It  hurts. 

As  Wordsworth,  that  old  child  molester,  said: 

She  died  and  lelt  to  me 
tins  heath  tins  calm  this  quiet  scene 
The  memory  ot  what  has  keen 
and  never  m< ire  will  he. 

[iE(  EMBER  22,  looo  A  hoy  wished  his  brother 
dead,  and  his  father  in  the  package.  When  this 
wish  emerged  in  his  "lite  review,"  he  said:  "1 
would  rather  sacrifice  my  own  lite."  And  ot 
course  he  meant  it,  but  he  didn't  teel  it.  So  he 
doesn't  even  get  a  whiff  of  grace. 

In  despair  he  threw  himself  somewhere  and 
was  saved  by  his  love  for  cats.  No  priest  or  psy- 
chiatrist a  >uld  do  it .  h  was  "mei  >w  met  >w  met  >w." 

Is  there  any  final  honesty  of  character.' 

JANUARY  H,  1W7:  Out  to  feed  the  fish.  All 
the  places  where  Spooner  used  to  be  hit  me 
with  a  physical  impact.  The  cat  was  parr  of  my- 
self. He  died  Friday,  October  4,  1^%.  "Sorry  he 
didn't  make  it,"  the  vet  says. 

1  knew  when  1  held  him  in  my  lap  he  was  dy- 
ing— then  he  jumped  down  and  pissed  under 
the  table. 


I  \M  \i  V  2i  I  >M  1  must  tell  in\  agent:  Please 
never  conceal  from  me  an\  nasty  letters  or  re- 
views. I  want  the  names  of  these  creeps.  The 
addresses,  so  I  ean  put  one  of  ins  curses  on 
them,  li  will  gis'c  me  something  to  do.  And  i  !g 
a  tess  higher -up  el  boss's  hiding  behind  the 
nameless  assholes  I  will  make  a  1 1 -t  and 
names  oft  i  >nc  after  ant  itln  i 

Like'  the  new  rich  in  Si  I  uis  At  bis  Jaiigl 
ter's  coming-out  partv.  l\iohod\  showed.  She  ssvnt 
mad.  1  le  made  a  list  ot  all  the  ins  itees  win 
show.  And  ruined  them  one  after  mother,  li 
gave  meaning  to  his  lite,  lie  crossed  off  the  last 
name  on  his  deathbed,  gave  a  contented  belch, 
and  died.  I  le  was  a  fulls  fulfilled  evil  old  man. 

I've  a  sveaknes.s  for  evil  old  men. 

I  AM  AlO  2s>,  I  wo  7  Ool  this  anthology  of  cat 
lit  irror,  Timt.s  oj  the  Tale ,  edited  by  Ellen  1  >;itl<  >ss\ 
and  Hit  (  at  From  Hell,  bs  Stephen  King,  is  a 
hoot. 

Hoss  evil  ean  an  es  il  old  bastard  get.'  Well, 
"this  evil  old  recluse" — now,  it  isn't  easy  to  be 
evil  in  a  vacuum.  Oh  sure,  his  \\  ill,  hate  of  his 
sisters  and  everybody.  But  what  does  ,w~\  evil 
old  recluse  do.'  Just  sit  and  be  evil.'  Vers  diffi- 
cult, unless  iw-n,-  is  an  adept  at  evil  and  a  made 
man,  got  all  the  medals. 

Mere  1  sit   with  ins    three  old  cats,  getting 


[Pn  icluct  1  Ascription) 

DRUNK  ON  WORDS 


From  the  label  of  A/lorn  l  'rian;a,  a  red  wine  from 
Tomelloso,  Spain,  published  in  the  \iarch  issue  oj 
the  Wine  Spec  tati  ir. 


A 


A.  m^ging:  In  .American  oak  barrels  toi  one 
sear,  twelve  months  in  barrels  and  six  months 
in  bottles, 

"sensorial  Tasting:  Allozo  C  nan:a  has  a  deep, 
obscure,  red  and  die  ns  color,  with  a  good 
cloak,  clean  and  brilliant  with  reflexes  ot  medi- 
um evolution  that  show  tiles  ii  has  aromas  ot 
breeding,  prevailing  new  wood  over  an  elegant 
and  perfumed  bottom  of  spices,  and  matured 
black  hints  well  united  and  with  balsamic 
memories  Ir  is  vivid  on  the  tongue,  with  a 
great  aciclitv  scry  well  integrated,  a  solid,  full, 
silks,  and  greasy  was,  and  a  tasty  and  well- 
structured  lin.il .  It  is  large  in  retronasal. 


Rh.AhlNliS      M 


■;  '        i:    I)  i?n  i/u  scries  Pictures  of  Thread.  Muni;  s  irork  u  f/l  be  feci- 

■  at  i/ic  H'limio Mil-.  in  -\u  ai  ,\Yu  Vorfc  Cirv. 


closei  to  el in ui \  .ill  the  time,  and  it  ye  is  \er\ 
depressing. 

What  can  I  do.' ]  had  hi»h  hopes.  We  all  did. 

Mm  ie  is  ill  The  I  id\  \  et 
i  Mm-  to  /I  i  her  \  e-terda\'.  When  -he 
wouldn't  ear,  1  knew  she  was  -ick. 

(  all  tod. i\  Yes,  hiyh  white  hlood  cell  count, 
couldn't  eat  all  d,i\  Sunday.  Ate  and  threw  up 
\ Ion  I  i\  niv irnini;. 

Mo- 1    -I  ii  I  I  in.;    discovery:     i    pellet    Ml    lie  I 

hovlv.  Not  recent,  since  there  1-  no  apparent 
eiitr\   wound.  .22.'   An   i;un.'  I  don't   know   it 

:  '.    l-  mdli 

■  iik  I,  >\  e  can  create, 
so  w lu i  i lu-  Iik  k  could  love  up  a  centipede.'  He's 
in  him  than  I  j  >l    V  iw  killuiLi  a 
centipede  makes  me  tec  I  s.itei     -liL  .  one  less. 

I:    i  pi, i  :ue  should  or  will  kill  a 

il  i,  m,  I  .  an  i  >nl\   pra\   that  it 

II.  'i  i  >nl\  hum, ins  km  J,  »hkmk  annuals. 

The 


picture  oi  trillion-  ,4  dispossessed  cits  i-  too 
h,  ui  Tie  to  be  confronted. 

>'  A-  tor  humanity,  most  of  them  is 
i  ml\  -jot  \\  m  ice  ^1  i  ats. 


THREE  MEASURES  OF 
LONELINESS 


Robert  Lennon,  in 
■  *  Epoch.  Lou;.  -    ;■■.  "The 

.  t/ii  (  hither  1999  issue 
'  1  1  irper's  Magazine. 


Two  couples  went  together  to  an  estate  auc- 
tion, hopmy  to  tmd  some  inexpensive  antique 


furniture.  One  couple  found  nothing  ol  inter 
est,  hut  the  second  couple  fell  for  an  old  hureau 
with  tour  drawers  and  curved  inlays,  which 
they  agreed  would,  once  rehnished,  look  awful- 
ly good  in  then  hedroom.  Ibis  second  couple 
agreed  on  .1  maximum  price  thev  would  pa\ 
and  were  thrilled,  after  a  hriel  run  oi  lackluster 
bidding,  to  secure  the  hureau  for  much  less. 

After  the  auction,  the  second  couple  col- 
lected then  hureau,  and  the  first  couple 
helped  them  load  it  into  then  van.  But  while 
they  were  loading  it,  one  of  the  drawers  slid 
out  onto  the  ground.  The  husband  ol  the  Inst 
couple  bent  to  pick  up  the  drawer  and,  notic- 
ing that  it  was  lined  with  ,1  yellowed  setup  of 
newspaper,  paused  to  read  what  was  printed 
there.  He  was  astonished  to  find  that  the 
newspaper  was  dated  just  a  tew  clays  after  his 
own  birthday  several  decades  before.  Even 
more  astonishing,  however,  was  the  tact  that 
the  newspaper  was  from  his  own  hometown, 
many  hundreds  of  miles  from  lure,  and  that 
the  particular  page  the  drawer  was  lined  with 
bore  the  announcement  of  his  own  birth.  The 
man's  wife  and  their  friends  paused  to  discuss 
the  coincidence  for  a  while,  and  the  man  was 
given  1  he  newspaper  page  and  brought  it 
home  as  ,1  keepsake. 

Tlie  tact  was,  the  man's  parents  had  been 
killed  in  a  train  accident  in  the  late  I'-'nOs,  and 
he  knew  very  little  about  then  lives.  Soon  lie 
grew  obsessed  with  the  bureau  and,  convinced 
it  held  the  key  to  his  buried  past,  plotted  ways 
to  get  into  the  second  couple's  bedroom  to  see 
it.  lie-  began  stopping  by  their  house  on  his 
lunch  hour  and  struck  up  a  secret  friendship 
with  the  wife  ot  the  second  couple,  who  stayed 
home  during  the  day  to  care  for  her  baby. 
Their  friendship  developed  into  a  romantic  af- 
fair, and  most  days,  after  they  made  love  and 
the  woman  tell  asleep,  the  man  would  examine 
the  bureau  in  minute  detail,  opening  and  clos- 
ing the  drawers  and  touching  the  woodwork 
with  trembling  hands. 

Eventually  the  man  and  woman  left  their 
families,  married  each  other,  and  moved  very  tar 
away.  It  wasn't  until  they  arrived  in  their  new 
town  that  the  man  realized  the  bureau  had  not 
come  with  them.  The  woman  had  left  it  with 
her  ex-husband,  who  was  the1  one'  who  had  liked 
it  in  the  Inst  place.  At  hist  the  man  was  heart- 
broken, hut  since  there  was  nothing  he  could 
do,  he  gave  up  thinking  about  it  and  concen- 
trated an  his  new  life,  which  was  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  the  one  he  had  left  behind. 

(     lUSfs 

A  priest  ot  our  acquaintance  occasionally 
suiters  a  crisis  of  faith,  and  at  these  times  we  of- 
ten encounter  him  in  a  local  bar.  I  le  sits  on  a 


stool  watching  himself   in  the  nurroi   behind 
the  bar  and  drinks  stcadih   until  he  has  mas- 
tered In-  dilemma.    I  hen  he  returns  to  the  n  1 
ton  and  sleeps  well  into  the  next  afternoon. 

One  recent  evening  he  described  his  newest 
crisis:  he'  was  unsure  of  the  true  nature  of  sm 
and  how  11  related  to  his  ultimate  salvation  or 
damn.il  ion  lie  explained  that  he  had,  in  the 
past,  broken  one  or  more  ot  the  I  en  Com- 
mandments and  in  the  wake  of  his  transgrcs 
sion  begged  the  Lord  for  forgiveness,  h  1  in- 
stance, he  had  of  late  taken  the  Lord's  name  in 
vain  upon  smashing  his  thumb  with  a  ham- 
mer, coveted  an  attractive  young  parishioner, 
and  bought  a  lottery  ticket,  which  he  supposed 
was  a  kind  ot  idolatry.  After  his  penance,  how- 
ever, he  wondered  it  the  Lord  really  had  for- 
given him.  If  I  le  had,  then  what  was  the  point 
of  the  Commandments.'  Surely  they  had  no 
meaning  il  breaking  them  could  he  forgiven  so 
easily.  On  the  other  hand,  it  he  wasn't  forgiv- 
en, then  his  damnation  was  certain,  and  there 
was  no  good  reason  to  follow  them  to  the  let- 
tei  m\  way. 

I  le  wondered,  then,  it  this  very  soul-searching 
was  a  form  of  absolution,  and  it  so,  elid  his  op- 
portunistic awareness  of  that  fact  negate  its  ef- 
fectiveness.' And  of  course  11  was  possible  that 
this  \c'i\  awareness  ot  the  possible  value  of  the 
soul-searching  represented  an  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity that  the  Lord  might  well  appreciate. 
Which  is  to  say  that  the  ascetics  and  saints 
were  either  truly  blessed,  the  onl\  people  who 
would  get  into  Heaven,  or  they  were  trying 
nine  1 1  harder  than  they  had  to  and  consequent- 
ly were  tools. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  we  have  seen  our 
friend  the  priest  at  the  pulpit  (nan  time  to 
tune,  and  neither  his  message  nor  his  delivery 
is  in  the  least  Lir  inspiring.  However,  when 
we  see  him  at  the  bar,  he  is  charming  and 
thought  provoking,  and  in  the  wake  of  these 
encounters  we  always  report  guiltily  to 
e  hill  c  h. 

11  A 

In  the  veai's  after  my  father  died,  my  mother 
took  to  a  certain  brand  of  tea,  which  she'  drank 
four  limes  daily,  once  at  breakfast,  twice  in 
miclafternoon,  and  once  in  the  cvcnniL'  alter 
dinner.  She  drank  it  with  milk  and  honey, 
though  sometimes  I  saw  her  use-  granulated  sug- 
ar when  the  In  >ne\  ran  out. 

Tins  particular  tea  came  in  boxes  ot  titrv 
hags,  and  even  box  came  with  a  small  pastel 
eoli ired  ceramic  circus  figurine.  It  was  a  kind  of 
promotion:  I  believe  the  lea  was  called  Picadil- 
ly  Circus,  and  there  were  fifteen  different  fig- 
urines, a  lion  tamer,  an  acrobat,  a  human  can- 
lionLall.   Even    once   in  a   while    1   would   be 
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Racing  To 
The  Moon. 

Instinct  and  moonlight  guide  them  to  the 
ocean.  For  newborn  sea  turtles,  it  is  a  run 
for  survival.  They  must  quickly 
move  past  predators  to  the  safety 
of  deep  water.  That's  why  people  working 
in  partnership  on  Thevenard  Island  conceal 
the  light  from  their  oil  and  gas  operations. 
So  the  turtles  won't  be  drawn  off-course. 
Which  helps  protect  a  threatened  species  by 
making  certain  the  only  light  visible  is  the 
one  that  leads  home. 
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around  when  my  mother  unwrapped  .1  new  box 
and  took  out  the  figurine.  It  would  sit  on  the 
table  between  us  while  we  drank,  and  some- 
times slit-  would  pick  it  up  and  turn  it  over  in 
her  hand. 

When  my  mother  died  and  my  sister  and  I 
sorted  through  her  possessions,  we  found,  in 
the  hack  of  the  cellar,  a  pile  of  shoeboxes  with 
numbers  written  on  the  top:  80,  100,  75.  When 
we  opened  them,  we  found  the  figurines.  The 
numbers  on  top  corresponded  to  the  number  of 
figurines  inside. 

h  wasn't  like  our  mother  to  keep  things; 
she  was  no  pack  rat.  Because  of  this  it  seemed 
right  to  take  out  the  figurines  and  count 
them,  which  we  did.  There  were  420.  Sitting 
there  in  rhe  dusty  cellar,  I  did  the  math.  Fifty 
tea  bags  times  420  boxes  of  tea  was  21,000 
cups.  ||  each  cup  held  about  S  ounces  of  tea, 
that  made  168,000  ounces,  which,  divided  by 
12S  ounces  per  gallon  (I  had  to  run  my  finger 
through  the  dusty  floor  here),  was  more  than 
1  TOO  gallons  of  tea.  In  my  head  1  expressed 
rlus  m  fifty-gallon  drums,  about  twenty-five  of 
them,  stacked  up  in  a  big  pyramid,  and  1  pic- 
tured them  stored  out  in  the  wind  and  cold 
on  a  cement  lot,  in  hack  of  an  airport  or 
warehouse  somewhere,  behind  a  tall  chain- 
link  fence. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  this  was  a  measure  of 
loneliness,  all  the  tea  my  mother  drank  during 
the  twelve  years  between  my  father's  death 
and  her  own.  1  wondered  if  she  herself 
thought  of  ir  that  way.  In  any  event,  when  I 
am  lonely,  it  is  the  pyramid  of  fifty-gallon 
drums  that  1  think  of,  standing  in  a  light 
snowstorm,  with  perhaps  a  little  creamy 
brown  tea  leaking  from  the  bottom  of  one  of 
the  drums  and  frozen  into  a  dull,  irregular  pat- 
tern on  the  pavement  below. 


VISUALIZING 
HISTORY 


From  an  essay  by  Simon  Schama  in  Culturefront, 
:.   7,  number  I.  Schama's  must  recent  hunk 
is  Rembrandt's  Eyes, 
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.111  1  the  only  one  who  finds  n  ,\k\  that 
history,  the  word  "history,"  appears  in  oui  T\ 
guides  but  not  m  our  public  school  curriculum? 
Isn't    it   telling  that   the  History  Channel  rc- 
1  ruits  60  millh  m  subsc  ribers  and  emblazons  the 


cheerfully  faux-classical  golden  "H"  on  its 
masthead  while  school  history  lies  wrapped  up 
in  the  formless,  darkened  shroud  of  "Social 
Studies,"  intermittently  and  grudgingly  taken 
out,  poked  at,  peered  at,  inflicted  halfheartedly 
on  students,  and  then  rapidly  reinterred  in  the 
decent  obscurity  whence  it  came?  Whoever  the 
smart  types  were  at  A&.E  who  dreamed  up  the 
idea  of  the  History  Channel,  their  betting 
hunch  (vindicated  to  fabulously  profitable  ef- 
fect) clearly  presupposed  that  there  was  an 
enormous  audience  out  in  cableland  that  in- 
cluded many  wounded  fugitives  from  the  tedi- 
um of  public-school  social  studies,  ready  and 
eager  to  consume  stories  from  the  past;  and 
that  television — the  cool,  impatiently  contem- 
porary, novelty-driven,  jump-cut-paced  medi- 
um, on  the  face  of  it  constitutionally  incom- 
patible with  the  necessarily  often  deliberate, 
explanatory  tempo  of  historical  narrative — was 
nonetheless  the  perfect  medium  for  assuaging 
the  unsatisfied  pangs  of  historical  curiosity. 

Designers  of  the  social  studies  curriculum 
tor  New  York  State  (in  common  with  their 
counterparts  across  the  countty),  on  the  other 
hand,  have  tor  generations  taken  precisely  the 
opposite  view:  that  the  pastness  of  history  is  its 
prohibitively  embarrassing  liability.  John 
Dewey,  who  was  among  the  group  that  eighty 
years  ago  made  this  determination,  allowed 
that  "a  knowledge  of  the  past  and  its  heritage 
is  of  great  significance  when  it  enters  into  the 
present,  but  not  otherwise."  But  in  terms  of 
equipping  our  children  with  the  light  and  skip- 
ping gait  they  would  need  to  jog  through  the 
complexities  and  perplexities  of  the  next  mil- 
lennium, history  was,  literally,  a  drag.  It  could 
justify  its  place  in  a  curriculum  (where  hours 
are  spent  in  briefing  students  on  the  perils  of 
adolescence)  only  if  it  were  made  a  dependent 
auxiliary  of  the  present,  the  clattering  old  ca- 
boose birched  to  the  powerful  locomotive  of 
the  contemporary. 

So  in  America  at  the  end  of  the  century 
Clio,  the  muse  of  history,  has  gone  radically 
schizophrenic:  forced  to  lead  a  strange  and  dis- 
connected double  lite;  alternately  the  flamboy- 
ant floozy  ot  popular  culture  or  the  defensively 
furtive,  ever-shrinking  violet  ot  adolescent  edu- 
cation. On  the  one  hand,  Popular  Clio  is  un- 
apologetic,  entertaining,  self-confident;  a  gad- 
about in  the  world  of  popular  culture,  not  just 
on  the  television  documentaries  but  in  best- 
sellers written  by  the  likes  of  Stephen  Ambrose, 
David  McCullough,  Doris  Kearns  Goodwin, 
and  I  )avid  Remnick;  .1  real  presence  in  the  best. 
conceived  historical  museums  such  as  the  Holo- 
caust Museum  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  the 
demand  for  admission  is  so  overwhelming  it  has 
to  be  carefully  rationed.  Popular  Clio  even 
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shows  up  in  feature  him  after  feature  film,  hoih 
hiy-  and  small'hudyet,  from  anti-riantayenet 
Scotland  to  Omaha  Reach,  Kin»  C  ieorye's  luna- 
cy to  Queen  Victoria's  wicli  i\vh<  ><  >d. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  Social  Studies 
(  lio  dowdy,  in. hi  iculate,  either  ohtusely  stri- 
dent or  impenetrahly  mute.  And  attached  to  het 
like  a  hall  and  chain  is  the  social  studies  curricu- 
lum, defying  even  the  hest  efforts  of  the  most 
dedicated  and  energetic  teachers  to  put  any  kind 
of  spriny  in  her  step.  Ask  what  is  wrony  with  the 
social  studies  curriculum  and  you  have  to  answer 
"everything."  So  much  is  in  tact  awry  thai  the 
link  cure  for  its  unhistorical,  anti-educational 
character  is,  once  and  tor  all,  to  put  the  creature 
out  of  its  lonu  misery,  to  scrap  the  entire  sorry 
mess  and  start  all  over  attain,  this  time  with  suh- 
jects  thai  are  not  ashamed  to  speak  then  name. 
Call  the  study  of  the  past  "history,"  call  the 
study  ot  place  "yeoyraphy,"  call  the  study  of 


power  "poluics,"  and  you  will  have  made  a  stall 
hy  at  least  telling  the  truth. 

Now,  the  indispensahle,  irreducihle  c!  i^e  ipl  i 
nary  method  of  the  study  of  the  past,  a  study  thai 
thoughtful  holies  from  (  iicero  to  Patrick  I  lenry 
have  assumed  to  he  a  vital  tool  for  understanding 
the  future,  is  chronolo-jic.il  narrative.  When  was 
it  ih.it  this  was  lust  thought  ot  ,is  ,i  dreary  chore 
instead  of  the  exercise  in  dramatic  storytelling 
thai  it  realh  is.'  And  which  »enius  was  u  who 
fust  imagined  that  children  from  kindergarten 
through,  say,  eighth  tirade  would  rather  he-  fed  ar- 
bitrarily arranged  themes  and  topics  instead  ot 
chronologically  ordered  stories'  Who  hrsi  arro 
u.niiK  assumed  that  children  do  not  in  tact  en- 
joy, actually  crave,  souk-  structure  in  their 
knowledge  ot  where  we  have  conic-  from.'  Some- 
one. I  think,  who  had  never  ever  feasted  with 
any  pleasure  oft  the  likes  of  rhucydides  or  Hici 
tus,  Michelel  or  Carlyle,  or  Euclide^  da  C.'unha; 
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More  than  just  a  telescope... more  than 
just  a  microscope... 

Episcope 

(the  complete  vest-pocket  optical  system) 

still  only  $59.95* 

Remove  the  I  pi  <  op  from 
its  fitted  leathei  case  and 
it's  . i  $0-power  microscope  \ 
(wist  of  the  wrist  converts  it  to 
.1  1\  tel  >cope  i  'i  a  unique  3x 
tele  •'  ope-loupe  Another 
twist,  and  von  have  a  choice 
of  magnifiers  and  loupes:  5x, 
lOx,  and  I  5x  powers  i  ],. 
pe  .  only  2"  long,  was 
■  loped  m  Wetzlai  (Gei 
many),  the  home  oi  w  oi  U 
famous  I  eica  cameras;  it's 
now  being  made  by  one  of 

Asia's  finest  lens  makers  The 
optic  are  superb:  brilliant 
luminosity,  needle-sharp  focus,  absolute  planari- 
ty,  total  chromatic  correction,  and  fully  anastig- 
I  he  /  pisi  ope  is  the  first  <  hoi<  e  ol 
geologists,  biologists,  numismatists,  philatelists, 
engineers,  and  just  anybody  who  likes  to  see  the 
infinite  detail  in  his/her  surroundings  It  tomes 
with  .i  plastic  "tripod"  for  extended  observations  at 
lSx  or  JOx  magnifications    Episcope™  #1062F398a 

.1  spyglass  in  the  great  naval  tradition... 

Adm  Nelson's  Telescope 
(with  table  tripod)  just  $59.95* 


When  I  loratio  Nelson 
fought  the  battle  of 
IVafalgar,  he  used  a  tele  -  ope 
lust  like  this  to  monitor  the 
i  ntsoi  the  French-Span- 
ish fleel  i  >ia  manufacture]  has 
created  a  faithful  replica  ol  this 
-.  i  >]  x-  Admiral  Mel  on 

measures  aboul  five 
inches  in  its  "collapsed"  |>>si 
tion  When  you  extend  the  tout 
sections  to  lull  length,  the  su>|x 
will  be  thirteen  inches  long  and 
focused  to  infinity  with  nee  lie 
>harpness    Everything  will 

entj  five  rimes  largei 
than  it  would  to  the  nakj   1 1 
(  omparethat  tostandard  binoc- 
ular- which  give  you  only  to  01 
-■■  magnification  II  yi  iu  have 

tlted   tOC  ilMl  ,1   tlllc     tele 

it  found  puns,  a  little 
top,    '..;■■  /r/ive/e 

In  iuld  beyi  >ui  i  hi I'll  gel 

.■•  n  .,1  use  and 

entfromit    \iimiral  Vol 

ion's  Telescope    #10691  $98d 
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Nelson's  relcscope 


\.  ver  let  a  dead  car  battery  stall  yon 
again    go  with... 

Car  Starter  II 
only  $49 ""* 


In    ;ii  I  ening   "click 
.  click''  of  a  dead  cai 


•  CarStartn  II  will  keep  its 
charge  for  years  and  will  work 
m  the  most  exti 
U  mperature  conditions  Its  out- 
put is  an  astonislimg  7  5  amp- 
lis  .  incomparably  higher  tlian 
any  competing   unit    Car 


2"  v  2"  and  weighs  only  27 
o:  You  should  always  keep 
it  in  the  glovi  i  ompartment 
of  >'  ei  i/  one  uj  t/oui  cars! 


batterj  is  the  most  dis- 
couraging sound  a 
motorist  can  hear  You  are 
stranded  — sometimes  for 
hours  0)  in  dangerous 
neighborhoods — or  are 
dependent  on  the  kindness  , '.' 

' ,  ,  i  .       .    starter  II    mewe, 

ol  strangers,  who  might  not 

even  have  jumper  cables. 
And  you  know  how  dan- 
gerous jumper  cables  (and 
strangers!)        can        be. 

This  i  .in  never  happen  to  you  with  Car 
Startei  II  .  a  portable  power  source  that  will 
charge  your  car  battery  in  15  minutes  or 
less — just  by  plugging  it  into  your  cigarette 
lighter!  After  use,  you  can  recharge  the  unit 
again  right  through  that  same  cigarette 
lighter  And  that  isn't  all  You  can  also  use 
Cat  Starter  II  to  operate  any  and  all  12-volt 
appliances,  sue  h  as  small  TV  sets  (up  to  Ki 
hours),  portable  fridges,  cellular  phones  (up  to 
101)  hours),  camcorders,  and   much   more. 

Don't  ever  again  worry  about  a  dead  battel  \  ami 
a  stalled  car — give  convenience  and  safety  to  your- 
self and  your  loved  ones  and  i  irder  yourCfli  Starter 
II  ™  unit(s)  today!  CarStarter  II    #108()F398b 

hiaviiH' i/onrhairin^iw^cln/ a  fiu  toi  of  Hlx, tvul 
gettop+ujtchFMstenx>ieceptkmbesides,zvith... 

POWerVOX  VII"'  (Hearing  Mate) 

only  $49y5*  -^ 

The  instructions  of  Pow- 
ei  Vol  I  //  i  Hearing 
Mate)  caution  you  to  have 
the  i  ontrol  on  "very  low" 
when  you  first  ti\  il 
lie,  ause  this  instrument  is 

iruk  amazing  in  its  sound 
amplification — up  to  10 
times  the  actual  level.  You 
will  be  able  lo  hear  a  pin 

drop    10  teet  .iw.n,   tele;  i 

sion,  the  movies,  and  the    «'< 

theater  without  am  trou-   '"*   "  brings  everything 

W,  ,,,  ,10  times  i  tOH'i    I  ov\  er- 

e  .mil  even  little  mhiikI   ..     ....  .     , 

in  your  surroundings     \    . .,    ;  ,    ,, 

walk  through  the  woods  ,,,,  ,„,„  ,„  experience  the 
will  let  you  listen  to  birds,  world  ••'  mind  around 
deei,  squirrels,  and  even  to  enjoy  outstand 

iwly  things    hred  "  reception 

of  listening  to  the  world  or  to  people1  Simply 
push  the  blue  bullon  and  you  will  scan  your 
choices  of  the  FM  stations  in  your  area,  in 
tie',  marvelous  stereo  fidelity  PowerVox 
\A  o  ones   with   belt  / 

pocket  clip  and  two  AAA  batteries  Pow- 
erVox   VII    (Hearing   Mate)  #1076F398e 
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•  PowerVox  VII    (Hear- 
ing Male)  does  hi  hearing 


•Rodelsonix  l\  t  an  indu  fWf-typ 
unit,  the  most  powerful  you  can  gel. 
It's  ii  hum, tin  and  jfective  system  to 
gei  i  hi  i>t  pests — once  and  for  all. 


Rid  your  home  of  varmints 
mnl  /tests  once  and  for  all... 

Rodelsonix  IX 
only  $69.95* 

Mice,  rats,  roaches,  bats,  fleas,  spiders  and 
other  pests  make  life  miserable  at  home 
or  at  the  plant.  Old-fashioned  poisons  get  rid 
of    them — but  — 

only  tempo- 
rarily, and 
they  area  haz- 
ard to  vou  and 
to  your  pets. 
Rodekonix  IX 
works  on  a  dif- 
ferent princi- 
ple: It  delivers 
a  tremendous 
blast  of  ultra- 
sound— mandi- 
ble to  vou  and  your  pets — that  disrupts  the  nervous 
systems  of  those  pests.  They'll  leave  your  hi  ime  within 
a  few  weeks — never  to  return.  No  poison  and  no  mess. 
Rodelsonix  IX  is  <\n  industrial-type  unit 
designed  and  engineered  to  be  effective  in  restau- 
rants, lactones,  and  food-processing  plants  It  pro- 
tects up  to  10,000  sq.  ft.  (70,000  cu.  ft.).  Il  has  six 
variable  pitch  and  "loudness"  settings.  You  can 
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or,  nearer  our  own  rime,  Arthur  Schlesingcr  |r. 
on  Franklin  Roosevelt,  Bernard  Bailyn  on 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  John  Hope  Franklin  on 
the  slave-economy  South,  or  David 
r'l^       Donald  on  Lincoln. 
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.here  was  something  that  the  old  unapolo- 
getit  master  narratives  had  and  (hat,  11  seems 
tu  me,  popular  and  public  history  at  its  best  lias 
in  spades,  hut  that  is  utterly  missing  from  text- 
hook  social  studies:  picturing.  By  this  I  don't 
mean  what  the  textbook  publishers  call  "graph- 
ics"— die  inevitable  print  of  Emanuel  Leutze's 
Washington  Crossing  the  Delaivare  or  John 
Trumbull's  Declaration  oj  Independence,  for 
these  paintings,  usually  presented  as  if  they 
were  literal  reports  from  the  event  rather  than 
heavily  loaded  myth  manufactures,  impinge  on 
the  reader's  imagination  merely  as  routine  il- 
lustrations rather  than  true  visualizations. 

The  kind  of  visualization,  the  kind  of  expan- 
sive, hard-working  imagining  I'm  thinking  of, 
mil  not  begin  of  course  with  historical  movies 
or  television,  or  even  with  history  painting. 
Properly  speaking,  it  began  with  the  tenting  of 
history  itself,  or  rather  a  particular  kind  of  his- 
tory writing — the  kind  of  descriptive  picturing 
that  makes  even  histories  meant  as  the  analyti- 
cal political  science  of  the  past  credible  as  hu- 
man experience.  Tacitus,  tor  example,  wrote 
histories  of  imperial  Rome  that  were  in  effect  a 
sustained,  bitterly  sardonic  lament  for  the  dis- 
appearance of  republican  virtue  (l^itur  verso 
civitatis  statu  nihil  usquam  prisci  et  integri  moris; 
"it  was  thus  an  altered  world  and  oi  the  old  un- 
spoilt Roman  character  not  a  trace  lingered"). 
Bur  when  he  allows  himself  (and  he  does  s,  > 
more  often  than  we  usually  suppose),  no  one 
paints  more  indelibly  powerful  pictures  of  the 
historical  moment,  all  the  more  unforgettable 
tor  being  so  economically  delineated.  The  one 
that  had  the  most  impact  on  me  when  I  fust 
read  the  Annals  was  Tacitus'  image  of  the 
bones  of  Varus'  Roman  legion  massacred  six 
years  earlier  by  Arminius'  Germans  in  the  Teu- 
toburg  Forest,  lying  about  the  ground  tor  l heir 
successors  to  discover  on  the  later  campaign.  In 
Tacitus'  account,  those  bones  do  not  lie  at  ran- 
dom but  mimic  the  manner  in  which  the  Ro- 
man soldiers  fell,  medio  campi  albentia  ossa,  ut 
fugerant,  ut  restiterant,  disiecta  vel  aggerata;  "in 
the  plain  were  whitening  bones,  scattered  or  in 
little  heaps,  as  the  men  had  fallen  fleeing  or 
standing  fast.  Haiti  by  lay  splintered  spears  and 
limbs  of  horses."  This  could  almost  be  .1  page 
from  the  directorial  notebook  of  an  Eisenstein 
or  a  Kurosawa,  the  legion  through  Tacitus'  cal- 
culated synecdoche  conjuring  up,  spectrally, 
the  action  of  the  massacre  itself  from  the  pat- 
terns made  by  the  bones — some  groups  stand 


ing  firm,  others  breaking  and  running  hopeless 

ly  ac  n  iss  1  he  . 1|  >en  field 

From  its,  irigins,  the  kind  of  win  ing  th.it 
Voltaire  would  characterize  .is  the  "painting  oi 
I  he  voice"  01  1  11 11  led  a  crucial  plac  c  in  hiMm  ,  - 
explanatory  lexicon.  It  was  always  acknowl- 
edged, at  least  from  1  hucydides  on,  that  in 
native  description  withoul  an  ilytical  reflection 
would  be  mere  antiquarian  entertainment:  thai 
historia,  when  all  was  said  and  done,  w 
nu/nnx.  But  equally  1!  was  assumed  thai  ugu- 
iiicnl  without  narration,  withoul  potent  visual 
ization,  would  also  be  and  philosophical  dis- 
course, would  I. ill  as  public,  civic 
Irhcti  iric. 
_^ate  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century 
Britain  was  the  scene  of  a  great  renaissance  in 
just  ibis  sort  of  rhetoric.  The  efforts  ot  an  arnn 
of  inspired  antiquaries  contributed  to  the 
reimagining  of  England's  past  and  resulted  in  a 
huge  shift  in  taste  awa\  from  the  cosmopolitan, 
international  style  of  eighteenth-century  classi- 
cism— rational,  harmonious,  and  restrained 
and  toward  a  much  more  emotively  colored,  lo- 
cal, and  theatrically  visual  sense  of  the'  past. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  these'  Injures 
was  Walter  Scott,  who  alone  had  the  gift  to 
turn  the  magpies'  trove  of  miscellaneously 
gathered  objects,  memories,  images,  into  pure 
narrative  and  thus  into  best-selling  gold.  Sol- 
diers read  Scott  in  the  field,  sailors  read  Scott 
on  the  poop  deck  before  engagements,  assem- 
blies of  ladies  and  gentlemen  read  Noiii  be- 
tween musical  interludes,  and  people  were 
Heated  to  dramatizations  of  >cott  in  the  the- 
aters. It  was  not  |tist  romantic  concoctions  they 
tell  they  were  getting  cither.  When  they  read 
Scott  they  could  belong  to  lost  historical 
worlds  in  all  their  tactile,  aural,  and  material 
completeness  m  ways  the  orthodox,  dry-as-dusi 
hist,  .nes  had  m  >  In  ipe  .  >t  conveying. 

Ii  was  |ust  ane  such  aspirant  young  historian, 
reading  Scott  with  ardent  attentivencss,  who 
had  u^  hesitation  in  taking  the  novelist  for  an 
exemplary  model.  In  an  essay  published  in  the 
September  1 S2S  EJmr>nrtrri  Rci'ictr,  Thomas 
Bahington  Macaulav  set  out  his  idea  desiderata 
tor  the  perfect  history:  "a  compound  of  poetry 
and  philosophy,'  the  "two  hostile  elements" 
that,  as  vet,  "have  never  been  known  to  form  a 
perfect  amalgamation"  and  that  "in  our  own 
time  have  been  completely  and  professedly  sep- 
arated." "Good  histories,"  Macaulav  confident- 
ly averred,  "we  have  not.  But  we  have-  good 
historical  romances  and  good  historical  essays." 

In  another  essay,  Macaulav  made  11  clear 
who  among  the  novelists  he  believed  had  paid 
propel  attention  to  the  minutiae  of  the  past, 
with  an  eve  to  reconstituting  them  back  into  a 
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credible  image  of  .1  lost  world,  lie  told  the 
.  1 1 n >u\ phal  shay  oi  the  Lincoln  (  Cathedral  ap- 
prentice who  made  .1  stained-glass  window  en- 
tirely troni  the  fragments  rejected  by  his  master 
and  did  so  in  Mich  breathtaking  beautiful  ef- 
fect that  the  master  killed  himself  out  oi  sheer 
mortification.  "Sii  Waller  Scott,"  Macaulay 
wrote,  "in  the  same  mannei  has  used  those 
fragments  of  truth  which  historians  have  scorn - 
tulU  thrown  behind  them  in  ,1  manner  which 
ni;i)  e\i  He  their  envy.  I  le  has  constructed,  out 
oi  their  gle; mines,  works  which  even  consid- 
ered as  histories  are  scarcely  less  valuable  than 
theirs.  Bui  ,1  truly  ureal  historian  would  reclaim 
those  materials  wlmh  the  novelist  has  appro- 
priated." It  was  righl  and  fitting,  Macaulay 
made  clear,  thai  the  philosophical  and  analyti- 
cal element  of  history  be  properly  preserved 
|usi  as  the  deeds  of  the  powerful  and  the  char- 
acter oi  institutions  and  constitutions  he  clear- 
ly delineated.  Bui  along  with  them,  seamlessly 
woven  into  the  inquiry,  would  be  gorgeously 
text uied  evocatii >n. 

Macaulay  was  ,11  pains  to  stress  thai  sueh 
writing  was  not  mete  entertainment  hut  was 
n\  il  history  were  to  he  effective  moral 
and  civii.  education.  To  w<  irk  on  the  sentiment 
oi  the  people,  to  give  them  adequate  under- 
standing ol  whal  had  held  them  together  or 
had  pulled  them  apart,  history,  wrote 
Macaulay,  needed  to  be  "received  by  the  imagi- 
nation  as   well   as   the   leas, 111.    ||    would   he   not 

inii  el\    t  rai  ed   mi    the    m  ind    hut 

branded  inn  1  it." 
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in  a  while  the  nineteenth  century  did  in- 
deed 1  roduee  histories  that  aspired  to  burn 
themselves  into  the  imagination:  the  great 
c  lassR  s  ot  Michelet,  C.'arlyle,  Bancroft,  Park- 
man,  Motley,  ;inJ  Macaulay  himself,  ,ill  in 
then  respective  ways  the  Iruit  ol  both  liistinc- 
tive  and  self-conscious  collaboration  with  sisier 
hi  the  novel,  painting,  poetry,  and  theater. 
I  his  was  ot  course  then  downfall,  as  soon  as 
the  sell  appointed  custodians  ol  history  discov- 
eud  t  li.it  Macaulay  and  the  others  hid  ill 
1  pned  iii  the  wrong  disciplinary  norms; 
the\  had  supposed  ilu\  were  practicing  an  an 
.'.Inn  actually  the\  ought  to  he  hardening 
themselves  to  be  si  ientists,  scientists  ol  soi  iety. 
I  1.  in  ihi-  momentous  reevaluation  flowed 
it  ta refill  consequences:  the  creation  oi  the 
I  a  1  one  a  I  1  I*  -1 1  .sion,  crystallizing  in  academies 
a nd  11111  \eisi ties,  acutely  conscious  ot  the  dignity 
ot  its  \oi  it  ion  and  defined  m  >t  by  its  connection 
in,  hui  by  its  separation  from,  popular  literature 
in  I  u Igar  entertainment;  the  c  real  ton  ol  jour- 
nals, which  then  encoded  the  language  to  be- 
spoken and  written  h\  the  new  priesthood  oi 
1   ho;    1   -■■,   urn  1  't  graduate  instrm.  t  ton  al   t  he 


heart  ol  which  was  the  initiation  ot  the  young 
into  th.it  language,  the  examination  ot  their  ac- 
complished 11111t.it  hui  and  mastery  of  it;  the  gen- 
eration  of  "debates,"  which  were  really  not  much 
more  than  oedipal  rires  of  passage  by  which  the 
pos  1  doe  tor;  1 1  mil  i, ites  established  themselves  ,is 
independent  masters  on  the  graves  of  their 
doctor-fathers'  reputations.  And  partly  because 
ol  this  emphasis  on  professional  language  ac- 
quisition there  also  arose,  I  rhink,  an  instinctive 
mistrusi  ot  what  I've  called  the  rich  visualization 
ol  the  p. ist.  Illustrated  hooks  came  to  be  seen  al- 
most by  virtue  ot  the  fact  that  they  were  illus- 
trated as  necessarily  vulgar  entertainments,  akin 
to  the  fantastic  extravaganzas  to  he  seen  in  the 
silent  history  movies  sueh  as  D.  W.  Griffith's 
Intolerance  or  Sidney  Olcott's  Ben  f  htr.  It  was  as 
though  a  zero-sum  game  had  been  established  be- 
tween word  and  image,  logos  and  icon,  profes- 
sional and  popular  history,  so  that  one  could 
now  thrive  only  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  By 
the  1980s  we  were  hack  to  the  mutual  hostility 
ot  the  poetic  and  the  philosophical,  the  literary 
and  the  analytical,  the  textual  and  the  visual. 
School  texts  suffered  mosr  ot  all,  since  the  s<  ^  ial 
studies  rubric  had  doomed  history  to  he  an  ap- 
pendage ot  current  affairs  but  without  any  of 
the  imaginative  reconstructions  that  Macaulay 
had  rightly  insisted  were  indispensable  it  the 
exercise  in  moral  and  civic  instruction  were  to 
have  any  kind  ot  effect. 

Now,  I'm  not  about  to  start  a  Utopian  cru- 
sade tor  the  production  of  a  new  generation  ot 
Bancrofts  and  Parkmans.  My  concern  is  rather 
wiih  the  systematic  repair  ot  the  broken  ties 
that  once  hound  popular  and  academic  histo- 
ry, the  histories  that  dwell  respectively  in  the 
realms  ot  what  Macaulay  called  poetry  and 
philosophy,  reason  and  imagination.  I'm  not 
sure,  however,  that  bright,  brave,  street -smart 
writing  is  going  to  he  enough  to  shake  real  his- 
torical consciousness  from  the  drowsy  stupor 
to  which  social  studies  opiates  have  reduced  it. 
Although  we  instinctively  flinch  at  the  indig- 
nity inflicted  on  the  old  girl,  Clio  needs  a 
kick-start  to  get  her  up  and  running  again  m 
the  noisy,  unseemly  world  of  digital  knowl- 
edge. Il  this  means  retooling  historical  educa- 
tion, so  be  it.  Il  new  generations  of  historians 
want  their  subject  to  survive  as  more  than  sim- 
ply Ph. 11  fodder,  il  they  want  history  to  have 
real  resonance  in  the  public  world,  they  had 
better  si. irt  learning  how  to  practice  their 
trade  out  there  in  the  noisy  bazaar  of  contem- 
porary culture,  in  the  museum,  m  the  expo- 
nentially accumulating  space  ol  the  cyber- 
archive,  in  the  barely  pioneered  realm  ot 
interactive  electronic  history,  even  land  it 
possible  without  holding  their  noses)  in  the 
w  .  n  Kb  ot  film  and  television.  ■ 
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I.  THE  GEORGE  W-  BUSH  SUCCESS  STORY 


A  heartwarming  tale  about  baseball, 
$1.7  billion,  and  a  lot  oi  swell  friends 

EN  joe  Conason 


A 


FORTUNE  S  (    llll.li 

s  George  W.  Bush's  wealthy  admirers 
continue  to  pack  cash  into  the  largest 
.presidential  war  chest  in  American  his- 
tory (at  last  count  a  staggering  $C>>S  million), 
perhaps  the  time  is  ripe  to  examine  how  the 
would-he  president  became  rich  himself- — quite 
rich,  in  fact,  it  not  hy  the  standards  ot  11.  Ross 
Perot  or  Steve  Forbes,  at  least  hy  the  measure  ol 
most  Americans.  Rush,  who  received  $15  mil- 
lion for  his  share  of  the  Texas  Rangers  fran- 
chise, would  he  the  richest  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican nominee  since  Lyndon  Johnson.  On 
the  June  1998  day  that  the  baseball  team  was 
sold.  Rush  told  reporters,  "When  it  is  .ill  said 
and  done,  1  will  have  made  more  money  than  1 
ever  dreamed  . . ." 

Indeed.  The  sum  represented  an  enviable 
2,400  percent  increase  on  the  $606,000  invest- 
ment Rush  had  made  in  the  team  nine  years 
earlier,  with  borrowed  money,  and  a  consider- 
able improvement  on  his  own  record  of  losing 
millions  invested  hy  others.  Together  with  his 
elation  about  the  windfall  there  may  also  have 
been  a  feeling  ot  vindication  tor  the  eldest  s^  ion 
ot  the  Rush  family.  Although  twice  elected  gov- 
ernor ot  Texas  (in  1994  and  again  in  1998),  the 
son  known  as  "Dubya"  had  lived  through  nearly 
two  decades  ot  business  failures,  embarrassing 
bailouts,  and  eyebrow-raising  favors  that  had 
besmirched  his  family's  reputation. 


The  money,  coming  I. He  m  Bush's  life,  ai  age 
fifty-one,  is  understood  not  to  have  corrupted 
him,  and  his  handlers  depict  him  as  a  man  of 
religious  faith  and  moral  character  who  will 
cleanse  a  White  House  soiled  hy  scandal;  Rush, 
in  their  audience-tested  Calvinistic  fable,  is  ,i 
once-upon-a-time  hard-drinking  ne'er-do-well 
transformed  into  a  well-to-do  teetotaler.  The 
fact  that  Ins  political  rise  has  been  crowned 
wnh  material  rewards  might,  in  the  metaphysics 
ot  American  capitalism,  very  well  be  deemed  a 
sign  of  righteousness  and  divine  favor. 

Rut  viewed  in  less  sentiiiieni.il  terms,  the 
history  of  George  W.  and  his  millions  is  a  suc- 
cess story  about  a  privileged  young  man  who 
grew  up  in  proximity  to  money  and  political 
power,  appreciated  the  relationship  between 
them,  and  so  learned  to  live  happily  ever  after 
wuh  his  wealth  and  his  conscience.  Not  only 
does  the  story  explain  why  Rush  is  so  attractive 
to  the  corporate  leaders  and  Washington  lob- 
byists now  staging  his  nomination  tor  the  presi- 
dency; it  is  .To  ,i  textbook  lesson  in  modern 
American  civics.  We  who  might  soon  elect 
Rush  should  bear  tins  story,  to  know  bow  he 
might  act  should  he  achieve  the  Oval  Office. 
Although  the  immediate  mechanics  ol  the 
Rangers  deal  were  well-documented  b\  the 
media,  the  sale  ot  the  team  was  hut  a  moment 
in  the  governor's  long  and  still-unfolding  polit- 
ical .md  financial  relationships  with  certain 
fortunate  personages — some  of  whom,  n  can 
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reasonably  he  expected,  might  he  appointed  to 
positions  el  authority  in  a  new  Rush  adminis- 
tration. I  lie  numbers  are  complicated,  and 
1 1 1 . 1 1 1 \  of  the  sums  imponderahly  huge,  hul  the 
powci  is  real  and  the  outcome  as  i  ihservahle  as, 
well,  .1  hrand-nevv  baseball  stadium. 

\   VOUNli   MAN   Willi   A   Mil  IRK 

^  "^  Then  his  father  was  Mill  in  the  White 
%  %  I  louse,  developments  111  the  business 
T  T  careei  of  George  W.  Bush  were  occa 
sionally  reported  by  the  national  media  and 
sometimes  scrutinized  for  evidence  of  influence 
peddling  and  conflicts  of  interest.  His  difficult 
sojourn  in  the  oil  business,  for  example,  was 
documented  in  Texas  newspapers  .is  well  as  in 
J  mie  mazarine  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and 
thai  period  was  examined  more-  recently  in  the 
\\  'ihlnin;(iiii  Past  as  part  of  a  biographical  series 

on  the  Republican 


More  fhanonc  i .,  bi  ish's 
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front  runner  pub- 
lished last  year.  But 
considering  Bush's 
present  tame,  the 
details  of  his  early 
career  are  not 
widely  known  — 
and  they  must  be 
revisited  briefly 
here  in  order  to  identify  the  people  who  made 
I  m  issible  Ins  baseball  h<  mania. 

From  the  outset  of  his  career,  George  W. 
Bush  exhibited  an  impatience  thai  would  have 
embarrassed  his  father,  who  underwent  a  long 
apprenticeship  in  the  oil  business.  In  1978,  on- 
l\  three  years  after  graduating  from  Harvard 
Business  School  and  returning  home  to  Mid- 
land, icxas,  he  incorporated  his  own  oil- 
drilling  venture. 

Almost  simultaneously,  he  made  an  even 
more  startling  announcement.  Again  unlike 
bis  lather  and  grandfather,  who  established 
then  fortunes  and  reputations  before  running 
tot  publu  office,  (  iei  irgc  W.  declared  his  candi- 
dacy foi  (  ( ingress  in  1978  from  the  district  that 
iiu  luded  Midland.  I  lis  name  was  his  only  polit- 
ical 1  redential,  aside  from  a  year  as  president  of 
the  I  Vila  Kappa  Epstlon  fraternity  at  ^i  ale. 

Ihs  candidacy  seemed  almost  plausible,  how- 
ever, when  he  defeated  a  tar  more  seasoned  op- 
ponent in  the  Republican  primary.  He  went  on 
to  lose  badly  in  the  general  election  to  a  I  )emo- 
1  rat  who  had  mocked  Bush's  pretentious  descrip- 
tion of  himself  as  .in  independent  oilman.  Actu- 
ally, Bush  didn't  commence  any  operations  of  his 
oil  firm,  Arbusto  Energy,  until  early  in  1979. 

With  assistance  from  his  uncle  |onathan 

Bush,  .!  pel  si  mable  Wall  si  reel   financier, 

.    \\     assembled  a  limited  partnership  of 


two  dozen  investors.  The  Arbusto  partners  in- 
cluded George  W.'s  grandmother  Dorothy 
Bush;  Rite  Aid  drugstores  chairman  Lewis 
Lehrman,  then  1  rising  force  in  New  York  Re- 
publican polities;  William  Draper  III,  a  corpo- 
rate executive  and  family  friend  who  was  later 
appointed  to  head  the  Export-Import  Bank; 
and  James  Bath,  a  mysterious  Houston  aircraft 
broker  who  appears  to  have  been  fronting  for 
>    eral  Saudi  Arabian  sheiks. 

About  $3  million  poured  into  Arbusto,  pro- 
ducing little  oil  and  no  profits  bur  expansive 
tax  shelters.  In  PW2,  George  W.  changed  his 
company's  infelicitous  name  to  Bush  Explo- 
ration Oil  Co.  His  father  by  this  time  was  vice 
president  of  the  United  States,  but  the  new 
company  name  didn't  improve  the  son's  luck  or 
alter  the  (act  that  petroleum  prices  were  sink- 
ing while  interest  rates  were  rising.  More  than 
once,  Bush's  venture  was  near  rum  when 
wealthy  benefactors  suddenly  appeared  with 
fresh  cash.  The  most  generous  was  Philip 
Uzielli,  an  old  Princeton  buddy  of  lames  Baker 
111,  the  family  friend  then  serving  as  chief  of 
staff  in  the  Reagan  White  House.  For  the  sum 
of  $1  million,  Uzielli  bought  10  percent  of  the 
company  at  a  time  in  1982  when  the  entire  en- 
terprise was  valued  at  less  than  $400,000.  1 

Soon  Uzielli's  million  was  gone,  too.  But  justi 
as  his  company  was  heading  toward  failure, 
George  W.  met  William  DeWitt  and  Mercei 
Reynolds,  a  pair  of  Ohio  investors  with  then- 
own  sin, ill  oil  firm,  called  Spectrum  7.  DeWitt, 
who  had  graduated  from  Yale  ,1  few  years  earlier 
than  Bush,  happened  to  be  the  son  of  the  for- 
mer owner  of  the  Cincinnati  Reds,  and  he 
shared  Binh's  passion  tor  baseball.  After  a  quick 
courtship  the  Spectrum  7  partners  agreed  to 
merge  with  Bush  Exploration,  naming  George 
W.  as  chairman  and  GEO  and  awarding  him  a 
substantial  share  of  stock.  Although  the  vice 
president's  son  helped  Spectrum  7  to  raise  addi- 
tional money,  catastrophic  losses  continued. 
During  a  six-month  period  in  1986,  Spectrum  7 
losi  $400,000,  and  the  partners  feared  creditors 
would  foreclose  their  remaining  assets. 

Once  more  George  W.  attracted  a  financial 
savior.  That  September,  Spectrum  7  was  ac- 
quired by  Harken  Energy  Corporation,  a  medi- 
um sized,  diversified  company.  After  Bush 
joined  Harken,  the  largest  stock  position  and  a 
sea!  on  its  board  were  acquired  by  I  larvard  Man- 
agement t  ompanv,  the  private  firm  that  invests 
the  university's  endowment.  The  Harken  board 
gave  Bush  $600,000  worth  of  the  company's 
publicly  traded  stock,  plus  a  seat  on  its  board  of 
directors  and  a  consultancy  that  paid  bun  up  to 
$120,000  a  year.  His  partners  understood  per- 
fectly whai  had  happened.  As  Spectrum  7's  for- 
mer president,   Paul   Rea,  recalled   later,  the 


darken  directors  "believed  having  George's 
lame  there  would  he  a  1ml;  help  to  them." 

Thus  ending  his  years  as  an  oilman  with  a 
substantial  income  and  minimal  corporate  du- 
:ies,  George  W.  in  the  spring  of  1987  mo\'ed 
us  family  from  Texas  to  Washington,  where 
ie  served  as  "senior  adviser"  in  his  father's 
^residential  campaign.  Intense  and  sometimes 
/olatile,  he  made  appearances  ,u  fund-raisers 
ind  rallies,  acted  as  an  emissary  to  major  cam- 
paign donors  and  leaders  of  the  religious  right, 
ind  occasionally  bullied  reporters  whose  puhli- 
rations  lie  disliked.  Those  confrontations  in- 
ured his  own  reputation,  hut  his  father  rolled 
o  victory  over  Democrat  Michael  Dukakis  in 
>ne  of  the  nasriest  elections  m  decades. 

Tow, ad  the  end  ot  the  1988  campaign, 
George  W.  heard  from  Ins  former  Spec- 
trum 7  partner  Bill  DeWitt  that  the 
Texas  Rangers  were  on  the  market.  To  make  a 
successful  hid,  DeWitt  would  need  Texas  huk- 
_Ts,  and  the  son  of  the  incoming  president  was 
perfectly  situated  to  find  them.  George  W.  also 
aad  a  powerful  advantage  in  dealing  with  the 
team's  owner,  an  aging  Midland  oil  millionaire 
named  Eddie  Chiles,  who  had  been  a  Bush 
friend  since  the  1950s. 


For  George  W.,  an  ardent  lifelong  fan  with       ceorce  w  bush 
no  real  job,  DeWitt's  proposal  was  a  provtden-       on  the  campaign 
i  i. i  I  opportunity.  I  lis  duties  ,,s  a  director  of       trail  in  dallas 
Darken  Energy,  though  undemanding,  offered       ,N  1998 
hole  chance  to  improve  Ins  resume,  1  lis  hopes 
of  running  for  governor  in    h'l|0  had  keen 
squelched  b\    incredulous  part\    insiders,  who 
complained  that   he  had  never  "done  any- 
thing."   Io  acquire  the  Rangers  and  thus  keep 
the  franchise  in  Texas  would  be  to  do  some- 
thing of  profound  significance  to  Texans 

Baseball  commissioner  IVicr  Ueberroth  was 
eager  to  help  the  son  oi  the  new  president,  but 
he  was  not  so  eagei  when  I  ieorge  \\  said  the 
biggest  investors  in  the  proposed  Rangers  syn- 
dicate were  his  old  Yale  fiat  brother  Roland 
Betts  and  Tom  Bernstein,  Betts's  partner  in  a 
film-investment  concern.  Betts  and  Bernstein 
were  from  New  'fork,  noi  Texas. 

The  indispensable  local  mone\  came  from 
Richard  Rainwater,  formerly  the  chief  finan- 
cial adviser  to  the  Bass  brothers  of  Fort  Wi  nth. 
Little  known  to  the  general  public,  Rainwater 
was  famous  on  Wall  Sheet  tor  growing  the 
Bass  inheritance  from  around  $50  million  in 
1970  to  more  than  ^4  billion  by  the  tune  lie 
left  in  1986  to  manage  his  own  investments. 

Both  Bush  and  '  lehermtli  met  with  Rainwater 
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in  e.uK  1989  to  persuade  him  to  join  the 
Rangers  syndicate.  Rainwater  then  took  effec- 
tive control  lit  the  deal,  bringing  along  Edward 
"Rusty"  Rose,  .1  well-known  Dallas  in\c-i  >  >i ,  in 
oversee  the  franchise.  I  nder  an  agreement 
worked  oul  by  Retts  and  Rainwater,  the  title  of 
"managing  partner"  would  he  shared  between 
Rusty  Rose  and  George  W.  —  but  the  presi- 
dent's son  would  operate  under  a  tight  rem.  I  le 
would  function  as  the  new  ownership's  tricinlh 
public  face  while  Rose  ran  the  business. 

Bush's  stake  in  the  team,  |usi  under  2  per- 
cent, was  among  the  smallest,  lie  purchased 
bis  shares  with  a  $500,000  loan  from  a  Mid- 
land bank  o|  which  he  bad  been  a  director  and 
eventually  scraped  together  another  $106,000 


entrance  to       to  buy  out  two  other  limited  partners.  Rainwa- 

the  ballpark       let,  Rose,  and  their  associates  put  up  $14-2 

in  Arlington       million,  while  Retts  and  Bernstein  invested 

shortlyafter      ;)i,ou|    .,,  million;  the  balance  came  from 

it  opened      sm;,Hcr  investors,  loans,  and  the  equit\  ol  mi- 

norit\  partners  in  the  old.  Chiles  partnership. 

I  wo  months  alter  bis  lather's  inauguration, 
George  \\  Rush  tailed  a  |aess  conference  in 
Arlington  to  announce  that  the  Rangers  sale 
had  been  successfully  completed  for  a  price 
thai  was  later  reported  to  be  ss<<  million.  Pro- 
claiming thai  the  new  owners  would  share  a 
"civu  dividend"  with  l~exas,  he  began  to  pro- 
mote himself  along  wnb  the  team.  While 
Rainwater,  Rose,  and  all  the  other  partners  re- 
mained in  the  background,  George  W.  be- 
haved as  il  be  were  "the  owner"  ol  the  Rangers. 
!  le  mended  even  home  game  and  even  print- 
ed "baseball  cards"  bearing  bis  own  picture  to 
ban, I  i  nit  tit  'in  bis  h  >\, 

Meanwhile,  (  ieorge  W.  maintained  a  finan- 
cial interest   in  Harken  Energy.  Me  bad  been 
i  in  led  enough  additional  stock  options,  al   a 


generous  discount,  to  increase  his  holdings  h\ 
more  than  halt.  By  1989,  however,  those  share" 
were  tailing  in  value.  A  series  of  questionable 
decisions  by  chairman  Alan  Quasha  bad  jeop- 
ardized the  company's  future,  and  its  losses 
reached  $40  million  in  1990.  Even  the  compa- 
ny's CEO  admitted  that  its  financial  statements 
were  "a  mess." 

Once  more,  however,  the  Rush  name  seems 
to  have  provided  sudden  deliverance — this 
time  in  the  form  of  a  contract  with  the  emirate 
of  Bahrain.  Until  1989  the  Bahraini  oil  minis- 
ter bad  been  negotiating  an  agreement  for  off- 
shore drilling  with  Amoco,  a  huge  energy  con- 
glomerate with  decades  of  worldwide 
experience.  Those  talks  were  abruptly  broken 
off,  supposedly  be- 
cause the  Bahrainis 
had  decided  that  a 
smaller  firm  would 
give  their  project 
more  attention.  The 
Bahraini  offic  ials 
were  put  in  touch 
with  Harken  through 
a  former  Mobil  Oil 
executive  named 
Michael  Ameen.  At 
the  same  time, 
Ameen  also  hap- 
pened to  be  working 
as  a  consultant  to  the 
U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment, which  had  as- 
signed him  to  brief 
I  diaries  Hostler,  the 
newly  confirmed 
American  ambassador  to  Bahrain  (a  San  Diego 
real  estate  investor  who  had  given  SkWiW  to 
the  Republican  Party  for  the  1988  election). 

These  several  events  culminated  in  a  Janu- 
ary 1990  announcement  that  astonished  oil- 
industry  analysts:  the  government  of  Bahrain 
bad  awarded  exclusive  offshore  drilling  rights 
to  Harken.  "It  was  a  surprise,"  one  top  analyst 
told  /  nnc  magazine  with  dry  understatement. 
Quite  apari  from  Harken's  shaky  financial  con- 
dition, the  company  had  never  drilled  a  well 
anywhere  but  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Okla- 
homa, and  bad  never  drilled  undersea  at  all.  So 
depleted  ol  cash  and  so  deeply  in  debt  was 
Harken  thai  the  company  was  forced  to  bring 
m  the  more  experienced  and  solvent  Bass 
brothers  as  equity  partners,  so  that  construc- 
tion on  the  $25  million  project  could  begin. 

i  )nl\  the  presence  ol  President  Rush's  oldest 
son  could  explain  Bahrain's  extraordinary  deci- 
sion. I  here  was  no  question  that  the  rulers  of 
Bahrain  were  aware  of  his  role.  In  addition  to 
his  Harken  directorship,  (.ieorge  W.  sat  on  the 
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zotnpanv  s  exploration  advisory,  hour  J,  which 
meant  thai  his  name  had  been  mentioned  at 
least  twice  during  initial  discussions  with 
Bahrain i  officials.  "Ihev  wire  clearly  aware  he 
was  the  president's  son,"  said  Monte  Swetnam, 
a  former  I  larken  exec  ul  ive  win  i  c i  indue  ted  i  he 
talks  with  the  emirate's  i  ul  ministry. 

( ieorge  W.  ll.n  l\  denied  any  part  in  I  larken's 
bid.  "Ask  the  Rahrainis,"  he  replied  flippantly 
when  journalists  asked  whether  they  had  been 
enticed  by  his  name.  I  larken  has  said  thai  Bush 
was  not  involved  in  the  Bahrain  deal.  Later, 
Bush  claimed  he  had  opposed  the  project  be- 
cause Harken  was  not  "prepared." 

However  it  was  procured,  the  Bahrain  con- 
tract pushed  up  the  price  ol  I  larken  stock  from 
$4-50  to  $5.50  in  a  matter  ol  weeks.  And  on 
June  22,  1990,  six  months  after  the  contract 
was  announced,  George  W.  quietly  sold  oft 
212,140  shares,  or  two  thuds  ol  his  interest, 
which  grossed  him  $N48,560.  I  le  used  most  of 
the  proceeds  to  pay  oil  the  hank  loan  he  had 
taken  a  year  earlier  to  finance  his  portion  of 
the  Texas  Rangers  deal.  A  lew  weeks  later,  in 
e;  rly  August,  Iraqi  dictator  Saddam  Hussein 
invaded  Kuwait.  Saddam's  aggression  drove- 
down  the  share  prices  ol  every  oil  company  do- 
ing business  in  the  (lull,  unhiding  1  larken, 
whose  shares  fell  to  $?.12. 

By  the  time  George  W.  unloaded  his  I  larken 
stock  in  late  June,  diplomatic  alarms  had  been 
sounding  in  the  Bush  White  I  louse  about  Sad- 
dam's aggressive  intentions.  Although  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  president's  son  was  tipped 
off  about  the  impending  Gull  crisis,  he  certain- 
ly had  reason  to  know  thai  I  larken  was  still  in 
trouble.  lie  served  on  the  company's  three- 
member  audit  committee  and  also  on  a  special 
"fairness  committee"  appointed  thai  spring  to 
consider  how  a  corporate  restructuring  would 
affect  the  value  ol  the  company's  outstanding 
shares.  Two  months  alter  Bush  sold  the  hulk  oi 
his  Harken  holdings,  the  company  posted  loss- 
es  for  the  second  quarter  ot  well  over  $20  mil- 
lion and  its  shares  tell  another  24  percent;  by 
year-end  Harken  was  trading  at  SI  .25. 

When  Bush's  stock  dumping  was  first  report- 
ed by  the  Houston  Post  in  October  1990,  there 
were  no  accusations  oi  insider  trading.  Then  in 
April  1991  the  Wall  Street  Journal  revealed  that 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  had 
not  been  notified  ot  his  timely  trade  until  eight 
months  after  the  legal  deadline.  The  regulatory 
agency  commenced  an  investigation  that  con- 
cluded in  1991  with  no  action  against  George 
W.  It  was  hardly  a  surprise.  The  SEC  chairman 
at  the  tune,  Richard  Breeden,  was  an  especially 
ardent  Bush  loyalist,  and  the  agency's  general 
counsel  was  the  same  Texas  attorney  who  had 
handled  the  sale  of  the  Rangers  baseball  team 


for  C  ieorge  A'    and  his  partners  in    P'V.   Bush 
has   insisted   ih. it    he  didn't    know    about    the 
tutu's  mounting  losses  and  thai  his  stock  sell 
off  had  been  approved  by  I  larken's  general 
ci  ninsel. 
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Ithough  no  wrongdoing  was  proved, 
the  siispic  it  ins  sun,  >undin<j  I  l.u  k  c  n  h,i- 
A^    m.  ergy  and  other  dubious  enterprises  asso- 
ciated    with     the 


Once  more  i  he  bi  ish  name 

seemed  to  provide  sudden 

deliverance   this  time  from 

the  emirate  of  bahrain 


president  s  son 
particularly  Neil 
Bush's  diret  torship 
of  a  crooked  (  !ol- 
i  iradi  >  savings-aud- 
io.m  caused  the 
family  severe  em- 
barrassment during 
the   1992  election. 

George  W.  described  the  twelve  months  he 
spent  on  the  futile  Bush-Quayle  reelection  ef- 
fort as  "the  most  miserable  year  ol  m\  life  " 

But  that  unhappy  interlude  scarcely  stalled 
his  own  quest  for  success.  Soon  after  buying  the 
Rangers,  he  and  his  partners  realized  that  the 
franchise  would  never  make  money  unless  the\ 
replac  ed  the'  team's  old  ballpark,  badly  outmod- 
ed in  an  era  of  luxury  sky  boxes.  With  the  back- 
ing ol  billionaire  Rainwater  the\  could  have 
built  a  new  stadium  themselves,  ot  course,  but 
thai  would  have  violated  an  important  tenet  ol 
major  league  economics.  The  construction 
costs  ot  new  spotting  facilities  are  provided  b\ 
taxpayers,  not  club  owners.  But  because'  few 
municipalities  accept  such  fiscal  burdens  with- 
out coercion,  Rangers  management  began  to 
hint  unsiihtK  that  unless  the  city  government 
of  Arlington  provided  land  and  financing  on 
favorable  terms,  they  would  have  to  move  the 
team  to  ne,irb\  Dallas  or  Fort  Worth. 

Major  league  baseball's  negotiating  advantage 
almost  invariably  leads  to  "public  private"  deals, 
in  which  public  funds  subsidize  private  profit 
with  the  justification  that  the  presence  ol  the 
team  will  stimulate  wider  economic  activity. 
Even  by  those  standards,  however,  the  capitula- 
tion ol  Arlington  mayor  Richard  Greene  was 
uniquely,  abject.  In  October  1 9^)0,  Mayor  Greene 
signed  a  contract  that  guaranteed  $H5  million 
toward  the  stadium's  est  imat ed  price  of  $N0  mil- 
lion. The  Rangers  put  up  no  cash  but  financed 
their  share  through  a  ticket  surcharge.  From  the 
team's  operating  revenues,  the'  city  would  earn  a 
maximum  of  S^  million  annually  in  rent,  no 
matter  how  much  the  Rangers  reaped  from  ticket 
sales  and  television  (a  sum  that  r<  >se  to  $100  mil- 
lion a  year).  The'  most  remarkable  provision, 
however,  permitted  the  franchise  to  buy  the  sta- 
dium after  the  accumulated  rental  payments 
reached  a  mere  ShO  million.    I  he  propertv 
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acquired  so  cheaply  hv  the  Rangers  included 
not  just  .1  fancy  new  stadium  with  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  49,000  hut  an  additional  270  acres  oi 
suddenly  valuable  land. 

1  liiv  scheme  predictably  generated  local  op- 
position to  "corporate  welfare."  But  together 
with  Mayor  Greene,  George  W.  convinced  an 
overwhelming  majority  oi  Arlington  voters  to 
approve  .1  sales-tax  hike  that  would  back  the 
stadium  bonds  in  January  1991.  The  referen- 
dum mtM  have  left  an  impression  on  C  iovernor 
Ann  Richards,  who  quickly  signed  legislation 
creating  the  Arlington  Sports  Facilities  Devel- 
opment Authority — with  power  to  issue  bonds 
and  exercise  eminent  domain  over  any  obsti- 
nate landowners. 

Never  before  had  a  municipal  authority  in 
Texas  been  given  license  to  seize  the  property 
oi  .1  private  citizen  for  the  benefit  of  other  pri- 
vate citizens.  That  is  exactly  what  happened  to 
.1  recalcitrant  Arlington  family  that  refused  to 
sell  .1   I  3-acre  parcel  near  the  stadium  site  for 

half  its  appraised 
value.  Then   land 
was      condemned 
and  handed  over  to 
the  Rangers.  The 
ensuing  lawsuit  re- 
vealed that  well  be- 
fore any  of  the  en- 
abling legislation 
had     passed,     the 
Rangers  management  had  planned  to  wield 
condemnation  as  ,1  weapon  to  drive  down  the 
price,  and  .111  outraged  jury  awarded  more  than 
^4  million  to  the  Arlington  family  whose  land 
had  been  expropriated. 

bong  before  that  verdict  came  down,  howev- 
er, the  shun  new  structure  George  W.  had 
christened  The  ballpark  in  Arlington  was  fin- 
ished. It  may  have  been  no  accident  thai  the 
arena's  outer  walls  were  clad  in  reddish  brick 
and  pin!  granite  that  subtly  echoed  the  appear- 
ance of  the  beautiful  old  state  Capitol  in 
Austin,  (in  November  8,  1993,  with  the  stadi- 
um being  readied  to  open  the  following  spring, 
bush  announced  that  he  would  be  running  tor 
governor.  He  didn't  blush  when  he  proclaimed 
thai  his  campaign  theme  would  demand  self- 
reliance  and  personal  responsibility  rather  than 
dependence  on  g<  iv  eminent. 

OM:    I'OI'i    !       R  FELLl  >\X 

■^  ^  Then  t  ieorge  W.  was  elected  governor 
%  %  in  November  1994,  defeating  Ann 
▼  T  Richards  5  5  to  46  percent,  he  at  last 
came  into  possession  of  power  that  was  not  a 
mere  reflection  of  his  father's  prominence. 
With  the  machinery  oi  Mate  government  at  his 


THOUGH  NEITHER  BUSH  NOR 
GKS  KNEW  IT  THEN,  EACH  WOULD 
CONSIDERABLY  ENHANCE  THE 
OTHER'S  FORTUNE 


disposal,  his  ability  to  reward  those  who  helped 
him  financially  or  politically  became  far  greater' 
than  ir  had  ever  been  before. 

How  he  has  used  that  power  has  received  al- ! 
most  no  attention  from  the  national  press.! 
Washington  journalists,  after  all,  are  unlikely  to: 
know  much  about  the  bureaucratic  and  politi- 
cal structures  of  Texas  government.  A  few  have 
discerned  certain  connections  between  Rush's 
\iews  on  environmental  protection  01  health  1 
eare  and  the  desires  of  his  most  generous  corpo- 
rate  contributors.  But  the  continuous  intertwin- 
ing of  Bush's  personal  financial  interests  with 
those  of  bis  partners  and  supporters — and  the 
ways  in  which  those  mutual  interests  have  been 
advanced  by  appointments  he  has  made  and 
legislation  he  has  promoted — has  been  carefully 
examined  only  by  a  few  reporters  in  Austin. 

On  December  6,  1994,  one  month  after  he 
defeated  Ann  Richards  to  become  governor  of 
Texas,  George  W.  received  a  large  but  belated 
campaign  contribution  from  an  acquaintance 
named  Thomas  0.  Hicks,  whose  support  Bush 
had  unsuccessfully  solicited  at  the  beginning  of 
his  campaign.  Although  neither  man  knew  it 
then,  each  would  considerably  enhance  the 
other's  fortune.  The  tall,  stocky  Hicks,  usually 
dressed  in  the  expensive  suits  and  handmade 
cowboy  boots  that  signify  success  in  Dallas, 
hardly  looked  different  from  dozens  of  Texas 
businessmen  who  supported  Bush.  Like  many 
of  them,  he  was  a  self-made  multimillionaire 
with  an  interest  in  college  football  and  quail 
hunting,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
and,  like  Bush,  a  former  fraternity  president.  By 
1994  Hicks  bad  divorced  and  remarried  a  sec- 
ond, younger  wife.  Profiles  in  the  business  press 
often  referred  to  his  forceful  and  even  "charis- 
matic" personality. 

It  was  a  sign  of  Bush's  new  political  maturity 
that  he  accepted  the  $25,000  check  from 
Hicks,  who  earlier  that  same  year  had  made  the 
once  unpardonable  error  of  donating  $25,000 
to  Richards.  Not  so  long  before,  the  younger 
George  W.  hadn't  been  quite  so  forgiving  to- 
ward opportunists  who  supported  both  the 
Bushes  and  their  Democratic  opponents.  Pre- 
sumably the  governor-elect  understood  that 
Hicks  had  merely  done  what  was  expected  of 
any  gubernatorial  appointee.  The  previous  Jan- 
uary, in  a  gesture  to  the  Texas  business  com- 
munity, Richards  had  named  Hicks  to  the  Uni- 
versity oi  Texas  Board  of  Regents.  Because  the 
legislature  convenes  in  Austin  only  every  other 
year,  however,  his  appointment  had  not  yet 
been  confirmed  by  the  State  Senate  when  she- 
lost  to  Bush.  He  was  therefore  vulnerable  to 
the  new  governor,  who  could  have  chosen  to 
withdraw  Hicks's  name  before  the  legislature 
opened  tor  business  in  January  1995. 
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That  wouldn't  have  been  .1  very  prudent 
decision,  though,  because  Tom  lluks  wasn't 
just  any  rich  guy  looking  tor  a  favor.  I  licks 
was  easily  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
Texas,  and,  more  specifically,  he  was  the 
chief  executive  ol  I  licks,  Muse,  Tate  ex  Furst, 
an  investment  partnership  he  founded  ten 
years  ago  that  is  now  among  the  largest  111  the 
country.  Its  voracious  acquisitions  of  radio 
and  television  stations,  food  and  beverage 
companies,  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  media 
and  industrial  properties  had  made  Hicks  not 
only  a  multimillionaire  but  an  important 
player  in  the  leveraged-buyout  game.  I  le  was 
not  someone  to  be  snubbed  by  an  ambitious 
politician.  So  Bush  amiably  pocketed  Hicks's 
$25,000  check  and,  instead  of  scratching  off 
his  name,  kept  Hicks  on  the  lengthy  roster  of 
appointees  to  be  sent  up  to  the  capitol  after 
his  inauguration — a  list  the  State  Senate 
quick  I  v  rubber-stamped. 

Ot  the  scores  of  appointments  made  by 
an  otherwise  weak  governor  under 
the  Tex, is  constitution,  a  seat  on  the 
University  of  Texas  Board  of  Regents  is 
among  the  most  desirable.  It  carries  signifi- 
cant prestige,  opportunities  for  patronage, 


and  preferred  access  to  coveted  season  ticket- 
(or  luxury  boxes)  at  Longhorn  football  games 
For  someone  like  Tom  Hicks,  however,  being 
a  regent  provided  something  far  more  valu 
able  than  any  such  trifling  tokens  of  status 
The  prolific   Hicks  had  conceived  an  ambi 
tious  plan  tor  the  state  university  system's  ti 
nancial  assets — more  than  $H  billion-    that 
matched  his  own  hold  investment  style,  and, 
with  the  governor's  support,  he  parlayed  his 
appointment   into  a  position  of  unprecedent- 
ed control  over  the  university    funds.  There 
was  nothing  illegal  about  am   ot  this — but 
much  that  is  instructive  about  how  things  are 
done  at  the  commanding  heights  of   the 
American  polit  ical  eci  momy. 

Among  the  largest  sources  ol  capital  avail 
able  to  players  in  the  private-equity  sweepstakes 
are  public  pension  funds  and  university  endow 
merits  (as  (  ieorge  W.  Bush  himseli  surely  must 
have  noticed  durmu  the  lLW0s,  when  the  Har- 
vard Management  (  Company  sank  millions  into 
Harken  Energy's  limited  partnerships).  While 
considerably  mote  dangerous  than  ordinary 
stocks  or  mutual  funds,  these  so-called  alterna- 
tive equity  placements  often  promise  much 
higher  long-run  returns.  The  University  ol 
Texas  had  done  some  private  equity  deals  since 
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vi    lot       and  thai  is  before  the  general  partner: 
take  their  substantial  share  ol  nel  profits. 

Still,  h^  1995  Hicks  had  compiled  a  remark- 
able record  ol  success  with  several  highly  publi- 
cized plays,  including  a  merger  ol  Dr.  Pepper 
and  7  1  p,  when  I  Inks,  Muse  turned  a  $45  nul- 
lum investment  into  $700  million,  llu-  man- 
agers i  il  u i, 1 1 ■  1 1  |  nl  lu  pension  funds  such  .is  the 
California  Public  Employees  Retirement  s\s- 
ii'tii  U'.ill'l  KM  the  nation's  largest  fund, 
wiih  .ilniiist  $160  billion  in  assets  were  im- 
pressed. All  over  the  country,  those  managers 
were  eagei  to  linn  oxer  a  portion  ol  their  funds 
to  linns  iii  ling  le\  eraged  buyouts. 

In  mi  I  Iii  k s's  point  i  >l  view,  the  chiel  obsta- 
cle in  tapping  those  repositories  of  public  trea- 
sure was  ili.it  then  activities  were  subject  to 
scrutiny  from  a  variety  of  interested  parties,' 
iiu  lu. Iiii"  Ii  "i  latois,  in  wsp.iper  reporters,  and 
public  interest  organizations.  So  onerous  did 
links  luul  sm  h  civic  impediments  that  he 
eventually  complained  to  a  reporter  for  the 
I  'al/iis  Morning  Wars:  "The  tough  determina- 
tion you've  gi  >i  to  make  is  do  you  want  to  do  it 
,n  all."  Moreover,  as  he  was  learning  firsthand 
in  his  role  as  regent,  public  funds  were  subject 
lo  myriad  laws  and  regulations  that  invariably 
hindered  rapid  dec  ision-making. 

In  fac  t ,  I  lu  ks  had  discovered  how  frustrating 
it  could  he  to  deal  wiih  the  university's  invest- 
ment hui  i  iiu  i.u  \  Ii  my  bet  me  Ki  i  hards  ap- 
pointed him  a  regent.  In  1990  he  had  attempt- 
ed to  interest  the  University  of  I~exas  in  a 
limited  partnership  that  1  licks,  Muse  had  set 
up  to  acquire  I  lealthco  International,  a  dental- 
supplies  company,  for  $250  million.  As  I  licks 
hinted  in  an  Oitohei  1990  letter  to  an  execu- 
tive on  the  university's  investment  staff,  he 
eventually  grew  impatient  with  the  regents' 
cautious  approach.  Noting  ih.it  the  Healthco 
deal  was  scheduled  to  close  in  a  lew  weeks,  he 
wrote:  "1  hope  youi  policy  issues  are  settled  in 
time  loi  you  to  participate."  Fortunately  foi  the 
university,  that  particular  deal  closed  before 
the  regents  could  take-  action  on  the  proposal. 
1  hue  years  later,  I  lealthco  went  bankrupt 

I  hat  unfortunate  episode  did  not  discourage 
1  Itcks's  fellow  regents  from  entrusting  him  with 
considerable  authority  ovei  the  university's  .is 
sets  soon  attei  he  was  appointed  to  the  II 
ho. ud  h\  Uovemoi  Richards  in  1994.  In  then 
he  had  completed  mam  mote  successful  deals 
and  expanded  the  funds  under  his  linn's  con- 
trol to  more  than  s>  billion.  In  alliance  with 
the  professional  staff  that  handled  the  universi- 
ty's money,  lluks  began  to  press  foi  more  ag- 
gressive investment  strategies.  Speaking  as  one 
of  the  country's  leading  buyout  and  venture- 
capital  experts,  he  convinced  the  other  regents 
i li.ii   falling  revenues  from  the  university's  oil 


leases  h.iJ  to  he  ousel   In   myhci   risk,  hiyhei 
return  equities.    I  he  regents  agreed  to  .111  amhi 
tious  new   pi. 111  lii  luiumii   .111  .iikliiiiin.il  >|    I  ill 
lion  to  private  equity   investments  rathci   than 
ordinary   stoeks,  honels,  ami  mutual  01    inelex 
funds.    1  In'  regents  also  brought  in  a  Mussat  hu 

sells  Consulting   linn    In   li'i  oiiiiiiend    ililplove 

ments  in  I  '  I  's  investment  procedures    In   1995, 
following  the  consultants'  report,  iln\  adopted  .1 
rathei  radical  innovation  lavorcd  In   Micks  and 
the  pr<  itessii  >nal  stall     II  ie  plan  leal  ured  .1  hu 
word  wiih  ureal  appeal  to  conservative  Rcpuhli 
cans  such  as  the  new  governor:  privatization,   I  o 
compete  more  effectively  in  global  markets,  the 
university  could  "privatize"  approximately    *'* 
ibillion  in  hu. an  1.1I  assris  hy  transferring  all  ol  its 
diverse  holdings  into  a  new   nonprofit  corpora 
linn.    I  Ins  entity,  separate  from  the  regents  hut 
si  ill  undei  1  Inn  pin  \  iew,  was  to  he  know  11  as  the 
University  of    I  exas  Investment   M.ui.ilh  inriii 
(  oiiipanv,  or  I  I]  INK  X  ). 

Determined  to  secure  passage  ol   tins  hu 
reaching  plan,    rhomas  I  luks  met   wnli  Bush, 
Lieutenant  (  iovernot  Boh  Rulloi  k,  and  leyisla 
11   e  leaders.  "I   paid  lot   a  separate  lobbyist   to 
make  sure  that  11  was  done,  loo,"  I  Ik  ks  boasted 
j  lasi   December,  h   was  one  ol  the  most  si^nih 
cant  changes  to  the  governance  ol    I  r\as  made 
1 1 1 1 1 11 1  'j.  I'a  1  s  1 1 '  s  tenure  in  the  s  t  a  I  e  h  o  u  s  e  and 
anions  the  hrsi   important  bills  thai   he  signed 
With   Bush's  support   and  the  sponsorship  ol 
legislators  associated  with  the  yovcrnor,  the 
I    I  IM(  X  >  bill  passed  through  the  1  apttol  in 
1995  with  very  lew  questions  asked. 

I  he  I  I  I  INK  X  )  plan  pleased  the  university's 
professional  investinenl  stall  because  11  smoothed 
the  way  foi   hiyhei   salaries,  closet   to  (he  huye 
sums  earned  by  money  managers  in  the  private 
set  tor.   Ii   seemed  to  otfei   a  more  corporate, 
streamlined,  and  less  cumbersome  approach  to 
invesl  iiil;  1  ban  the  old  system  ol  reyei its  commit 
lees.  And  privatization  would  provide  I  he  confi 
drni  lain \  required  to  do  Ar,\\^  with  venture  >  api 
lalisis  and  limited  pan nershi] >s 

Wliai    nobody  in  Austin  seemed  to  reah  e 
when  Bush  signed  the  I  ITIMt  XI  bill  was  i|,.n 
unlike  the  Board  ol  Regents,  this  new   outfit 
would  iiiit   be  subject   to  state  laws  that    man 
date  open  meetings  and  public    records.    I  In 
regents  bad  always  taken  advantage  ol   loop 
boles  in  those  laws  to  shield  theii  tin. an  lal  de 
cisions  behind  a  veil  of  privacy,  but  I  '  I  INK  X  ) 
would  be  exempt   Irom  public    scrutiny.    I  In 
privatized  corporation  and  its  hoard  would  not 
even  be  listed  in  the  of  hi  lal    I  exas  Slate  I  h 
rectory.  Not   would  the  nnii  recent  appointees 
to  the  nine-mcmhei    UT1MC 'O  ho, ml  be  re 
quired  to  tile  personal  financial  disclosure  dm 
uments  like  othei  appointees  to  state  commis 
sit ais  and  ,1'ji  in  ies. 
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In  mam    rcspei  ts,  1 1  ]  1M(  X )  had  been  em 
powered   to  write   its  own   rules,  wbuh  suited 
ban  I  In  ks  luie.  Aim  I  ;  I  INK  'I  >  olfu  iall\  look 
ovel    Irom   the  regents'   investment   committees 
in  early     l'M(\  Willi    I  hi  ks  as  us  lust   1  ban  man, 
all  ol  us  business  was  done  behind  1  losed  doors, 
rhe  directors  often  gathered  1 01  iheii   monthly 
board  meet  nm    al   1  he  la\  idi  .  >llu  c   of   I  In.  1  ^ 
Muse,    I  .iio  sV   I  hi  si   in  down  tow  11  Dallas  rat  bet 
than  al   I  '  I  INK  X  )\  own  more  modes!  quarters 
in  an   Ausi  in   hu ihlui"  named  loi    I  ,hI\    Bird 
lohnson.  " 1 1   was  a  lull  ol   a   lot    more  c  onvc 
nu  ni   foi   all  ol  us  to  meet   there,"  I  In  ks  noted 
I  a  1 1 ;  1  I \    1 1 1  - 1  - d   Irom   p  1 1  h 1 1 1    accountability, 
I  '  I  INK  :i  1         em 
barked  on   a   sei  ies 
ol  deals  thai    raised 
serious  questions 
about    conllic  I    ol 
interest   and  pohi i 
1  a  I         favoritism. 
,  \  :;a  1  n  ,   there   was 
nothing   unlawful 
about    l  hesc  dei  1 

sions,  all   ol   wbiib   were  vetted   h\    the  powei 
bouse  law   til  mi  ol  \  in.son  cS<   I  Ikins,  they   1111  rely 
reflect    the  way    business  is  often  done  behind 
1  losi-d  doois      man,  01    especially,   when   the 
public's  money    is  a  I   slake.    I  •  r  i  e  n  d  s  and  I  o  n  v, 
I ime  assiK  iales  ol    I  homas  I  1 11  ks,  and  his  linn's 
past   and  luture  business  partners      as  well  as 
majoi    Republican  contributors  and  political 
supporters  ol   the  Bush  l.umh       received  bun 
dreds  o|  millions  ol  dollars  Irom  the  I  Iniversity 
1  'I    I  exas  invest  1111  ni  hinds. 

In  a  certain  sense,  all   ibis  apparent    la 
voritisui  was  merely    business  as  usual     h 
was  and   is,  as  1 1  icy    say,   the  c  orpoiate  1  ill 
tuie  ol   the  financial   industry,    I  he  industry's 
corrupting  influence  on  pi  1  hi  it    pension  1 1  a  ids 
has  been  a  peienni.il  scandal   in  state  capilols 
,u  loss  1  he  country    foi    w  ell  i  ivei   a  dec  ade.    In 
vestment    luuis  whose  executives  and  lobbyists 
contribute  "em  n  nisi  \    to  cert  am  elec  led  oil  i 
c  ials  rotii  inely   ha\  e  been  rewarded  wilh  prol 
liable  contracts,  In  New   York  both  the  c  urreiit 
stale  coii ipt roller,  a  Democrat ,  and  his  Kepuh 
hi  an   predec  essoi    were  plausibly    accused  ol   fa 
vol  any   ma|oi    cont  rihulors  w  11 1 1   pension  fund 
investment   deals,   In  (  Klifoinia     iniilai   accusa 
lions  erupted   last    yeai   ovel    the   inveslmeni   ol 
publit    employee  ret  ireineni    lands     1 1 1  I   on 
nei  1 11  111    1  he   f  ormel    si  at  t    t  reasut'e  1    pleaded 
l'uiIi \  lo  racket eeriny  and  money  laundering  in 

a    w  hie    I  aiuaiiL'    plobe    ol    w  lial    ledeial    aillllol  I 

I  ies  have  1  al  led   "1  he  shady    world  ol    hi  al  e 
kickbacks,  ami   unpropei   campaign  coniribu 
t ions"  connected  with  more  1  ban  $500  million 
111  stale  1  u  iisi,  in  h  11  id  in\  est  una  11  s. 


KH'OKI       1 


So  unwholesome  are  the  documented  rela- 
tionships between  respectable  financial  firms 
and  their  political  benefactors  that  by  1999  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  (  Commission  proposed 
to  bar  bankers  and  brokers  from  collecting  fees 
tri  mi  government  clients  tor  two  years  after 
making  contributions  "to  an  official  of  the  gov- 
ernment entity."  The  new  rules,  however, 
would  not  have  prevented  Hicks  from  enrich- 
ing c  ieorge  W.'s  supporters. 

But  the  University  of  Texas  presented  .1  spe- 
cial case  because,  unlike  most  public  pension  or 
university  funds,  the  UTIMCO  board  was 
chaired  by  .1  powerful  private  investor  who  was 
making  deals  tor  his  own  firm  at  a  frantk  pace 
while  simultaneously  overseeing  the  investment 
of  public  money,  often  with  his  firm's  putative 
competitors.  It  was  an  arrangement  that  existed 
nowhere  else  in  the  country,  and  it  provided 
1  urn  I  Ik  ks  with  s,  line  remarkable  advantages. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  useful  to  the 
chairman  of  links,  Muse  than  continuous  ac- 
cess to  confidential  information  concerning  the 
other  buyout  turns,  partnerships,  and  compa- 
nies that  approached  I  1TMCO  seeking  mon- 
ey. The  otherwise  unavailable  details  of  who 
was  involved  in  which  deals  and  on  what  h- 
nancial  terms  were  provided  to  him  routinely. 
And  with  that  knowledge  came  the  authority 
to  award  hundreds  of  millions  in  financing. 
The-  only  real  constraint  on  his  power  was  the 
presence  of  the  governor's  other  appointees  to 
the  Board  of  Regents,  lie  had  little  reason  to 
worry  about  them,  however.  Under  his  chair- 
manship of  I  ITIMCO,  nearly  every  vote  on  pol- 
icy and  asset  management  earned  unanimously 
and  rarely  was  any  dissent  heard,  lie  .To  had 
considerable  leverage  over  the  senior  staff  that 
formally  recommended  investments  to  the  board 
because,  as  chair  of  the  board's  compensation 
ci  unmittee,  he  had  raised  their  salaries  by  tens  1  if 
thousands  of  dollars  when  the\  became  employ- 
ees ol  I  ITIMCO. 

loining  I  Inks  .1-  .1  regent  in  February  1995 — 
and  .1  year  later  on  the  UT1M(  !0  board — was 
Tom  I  oelllei,  .1  San  Antonio  lawyer  and  former 
Republican  congressman  who  spent  much  of  his 
rune  in  Washington  as  a  registered  lobbyist  tor 
I  licks.  Muse,  among  other  clients.  U  lis  tirm 
earned  well  ovei  v_  V ,c\V  in  It  Tbying  tees  from 
the  Dallas  investment  company.)  Loettlei  has 
long  been  ,1  top  national  (  it  T  fund-raiser  an  J  .1 
substantial  donor  to  the  party  and  its  candidates. 
He  in!  In-  law  tirm,  Arter  es  Hadden,  have 
contributed  more  than  5  KY.AY'  to  Oeorge  W. 
Bush's  political  ambitions  si  nee  B^'4. 

Abo  named  as   1  regent  by  Bush  was  perhaps 
his  closest   friend  from  Midland,  Texas      oil 
company  executive  Donald  I.    Evans.  A 
parativeh  small  but  faithful  donor  to  Republi- 


c  an  c  andidates  himself,  Evans  has  raised  money 
for  .ill  of  Ceorge  W.'s  political  campaigns,  be- 
ginning with  the  fledgling  oilman's  unsuccess- 
ful congressional  race  in  1978. 

In  fact,  all  of  Bush's  regent  appointees  were 
contributors  to  his  own  campaign  and  to  the 
Republican  Party.  But  giving  lavishly  to  the 
governor  and  his  party  was  a  habit  that  Tom 
Hicks  and  his  associates  adopted  rather  sud- 
denly themselves  shortly  after  Ceorge  W.'s 
election  victory.  Until  then,  as  measured  by  his 
checkbook,  Hicks's  political  sympathies  had 
been  bipartisan  and  even  mildly  Democratic, 
but  after  that  initial  $25,000  contribution  to 
Ceorge  W.  in  December  le'L'4,  Hicks  and  his 
brothel,  Steven  (who  runs  CapStar  Broadcast- 
ing tor  Hicks,  Muse),  eventually  gave  another 
$146,000  to  the  governor's  election  war  chests. 
His  partners  have  donated  tens  of  thousands 
more.  Together  they  are  among  the  highest 
donors  to  Ceorge  W.  Bush  since  1995. 

1  )ui  ing  the  same  period,  the  Hicks,  Muse  firm 
has  given  $180,000  111  soft  money  donations  to 
Republican  committees,  while  Hicks  and  his 
wife,  Cinda,  have  >ji\cn  about  YY,000  to  vari- 
ous COP  candidates  and  committees  in  1  e.xas 
and  elsewhere.  Contributions  to  the  Republi- 
cans from  him,  his  partners,  his  lobbyists,  and 
his  relatives  total  well  over  half  a  million  dol- 
lars smce  his  confirmation  as  a  regent. 

f">  \en  before  UTIMCO  officially  opened 
^  for  business,  the  newly  aggressive  in- 
La  vestment  policy  spearheaded  by  Tom 
Hicks  took  effect.  Within  the  first  tew  months 
of  Bush's  inauguration  in  January  1995,  the 
University  of  Texas  commenced  an  ambitious 
schedule  of  private  investment  deals  that 
dwarfed  those  made  the  year  before.  In  all  of 
1L'^4,  the  university  had  placed  a  total  of  $36 
million  in  three  limited  partnerships;  in  Feb- 
ruary 1995  alone,  it  invested  almost  twice 
that  amount.  The  regents'  financial  plan  re- 
stricted new  private  equity  commitments  for 
1995-96  to  $144  million,  or  one  fourth  of  the 
funded  portfolio  tor  the  fiscal  year.  Yet  ac- 
cording to  a  review  by  the  Texas  state  audi- 
tor's ottice,  the  actual  commitments  made  in 
1995  -96  nearly  doubled  that  amount,  reach- 
ing $285  million. 

On  what  basis  did  Hicks  and  his  fellow 
board  members  direct  those  rapidly  increasing 
flows  of  money?  No  one  outside  UTIMCO  re- 
ally know-,  because  until  the  summer  of  1999 
they  kept  their  deliberations  secret.  The  "due 
diligence"  reports  prepared  by  UTIMCO  em- 
ployees to  evaluate  potential  investments 
have  nevei  been  available  to  the  press  and 
public,  and  the  board  meetings  were  closed 
until  last  fall.  This  obsession  with  secrecy  mtr- 


rored  the  investmenl  industry,  in  which  the 
names  of  limited  partners  and  theii  financial 
agreements  are  traditionally  kept  confidential 
and  are  often  hidden  behind  generic  corpo- 
rate names  and  opaque  offshore  registrations. 
Until  very  recently,  the  citizens  of  Texas  had 
no  way  to  ascertain  precisely  where  their 
largest  public  university's  money  had  been  in- 
vested and  with  whom.  Even  though  consid- 
erably more  inhumation  about  UTINH  'O's  in- 
vestments is  now  available,  the  identities  of 
its  limited  partners  remain  bidden  without  an 
exhaustive  search  of  SEC  filings — and  some- 
times are  impossible  to  discover  even  then- 
Remarkable  as  this  arrangement  might  seem, 
it  was  perfectly  lawful  according  to  the  Texas 
attorney  general. 

With  most  of  those  transactions  and  part- 
nerships safely  concealed  behind  thick  corpo- 
rate veils,  it  was  not  easy  to  discover  that  the 
regents  —  and  a  bit  later,  the  directors  of 
UTIMCO — were  tunneling  millions  of  dollars 
from  the  university  endowments  to  the  friends 
and  business  associates  of  Thomas  I  hcks,  and 
al  o  to  major  Republican  contributors  (who 
were  sometimes  the  same  people).  But  gradu- 
ally, under  pressure  from  a  tew  newspapers, 
public-interest  organizations,  and  legislators,  a 
smattering  of  names  and  figures  were  pried  out 
of  the  UTINH  O  tiles.  The  most  persistent 
digging  was  undertaken  by  R.  G.  Ratclitfe  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle;  the  task  of  forcing 
open  UTIMCO's  meetings  was  shouldered 
largely  by  Su:y  Woodford,  the  executive  di 
rector  of  Common  Cause  Texas,  and  Stale 
Representative  Sylvester  Turner,  a  Houston 
Democrat.  And  from  that  piecemeal  informa- 
tion, a  familiar  pattern  began  to  emerge. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Tom  I  licks,  a  grow- 
ing portion  of  the  university's  investment 
choices  bad  a  decidedlv  Republican  tinge.  On 
March  1,  1995,  the  regents  voted  to  place 
what  would  prove  to  he  a  comparatively  mod- 
est Sic1  million  with  The  Carlyle  Group,  a 
Washington-based  merchant  bank  thai  is 
chaired  by  [rank  Carlucci,  the  former  secre- 
tary of  defense  in  the  Reagan  Administration. 
The  specific  fund  was  Carlyle  Partners  II,  de- 
scribed with  exquisite  delicacy  on  the  firm's 
Web  site  as  pursuing  "an  invest  mean  strategy 
focused  upon  the  intersection  of  government 
and  business."  Among  Carlyle's  partners  are 
numerous  former  Reagan  and  Bush  administra- 
tion figures,  including  Richard  Darman,  eco- 
nomic adviser  to  President  Bush,  and  lames 
Baker  III,  the  polished  former  White  I  louse 
chief  of  staff,  secretary  of  state,  and  Bush- 
Quayle  campaign  chairman. 

That  a  firm  run  by  his  father's  associates 
would  be  awarded  an  investment  contract  only 


weeks  after  George  \\ '.  took  office  was  unsecm 
Iv  a  I  best .  I  in  i  the  rex  as  governor  had  his  own 
long-standing  and  lucrative  ties  to  (  arlyle  that 
dated  back  almost  a  decade.  Among  his  mon 
obscure  business  activities  was  .1  corporate  di 
rectorship  al  Caterair,  one  ol  the  nation's 
largest       airline- 


Since  lean  in<  i  fiif  white  hoi  isi  . 

former  president!  i'i  -■  has  been 

paid  by  a  merchant  bank  tl  iat 

alsore(  tived  texas  funds 


c  atenng  sen  i<  es, 
which  was  ac- 
quired bv  1  arlyle 
in  1989.  The  next 
year,  a  seat  on  the 
company's  board 
was  arranged  tor 
C  id  age  W.  bv  l  he 
former  Nixon 

White  House  aide  and  longtime  Bush  associate 
Fred  Malek,  who  was  then  an  adviser  al  I  .11 
Ivlc.  Although  Bush  remained  on  the  catering 
company's  board  until  1994,  his  earnings  as  ,1 
Caterair  director  are  not  specified  on  his  per- 
sonal financial  forms  filed  with  the  lex  as 
babies  ( '.  immission. 

These  days  it  is  the  governor's  father  who 
benefits  from  the  Washington  investment  firm's 
largesse.  Since  leaving  the  White  House 
George  Herbert  Walker  Bush  has  been  paid  b\ 
(  'arlvle  for  speeches  al  events  sponsored  by  the 
merchant  bank.  I  lis  spokesman,  Michael  Dan 
nenhauer,  was  uncertain  when,  exactly,  the 
spece  hmak  ing  arrangement  began.  Dannen 
h.iuer  declined  to  provide  any  further  details 
"We  don't  talk  about  his  earnings  or  his  invest- 
ments or  anything  like  that."  Carlyle's 
spokesman  did  noi  return  calls  seeking  informa- 
tion about  the-  linn's  relationship  with  the  Bush- 
es. It  is  known,  however,  thai  the  ex -president 
joined  up  with  Baker,  C  larlucci,  and  1  >arman  on 
a  more  formal  basis  in  c.ulv  lxMS  when  he  be- 
came a  "senior  adviser''  to  C  arlvle  Asia  Partners 
(a  fund  set  up  to  bu\  distressed  businesses  in  the 
Far  East).  His  speaking  and  consulting  fees  are 
reportedly  reinvested  with  (  arlvle,  and  a  source 
close  to  the  firm  says  that  Bush  Senioi  also  has 
enjoyed  a  "earned  interest"  in  one  or  mote  (  ar- 
lvle partnerships  meaning  that  he  was  awarded 
a  share  of  profits  without  putting  up  any  of  his 
own  funds,  c  Her  the-  past  rwc  >  years  lie  has  deliv- 
ered speeches  in  Asia,  where  he  remains  populai 
among  politicians  and  government  officials  and 
where  he  was  inevitably  followed  by  representa- 
tives of  t  larlyle  .Asia. 

This  extraordinary'  circumstance  underscores 
the  question  of  probitv  that  haunts  the  career 
of  George  W.  Bush:  his  political  appointee 
oversaw  the  awarding  of  $10  million  in  public 
investment  funds  to  a  In  10  thai  not  onl\  had 
maintained  a  long-term  business  relationship 
with  Bush  but  I, ilea  employed  and  compensated 
Bush's  father  as  well. 


■KI       4' 


Tom  1  luk-  said  thai  Ik-  did  not  know  <>|  the 
connection  between  Governor  Bush  and  Car- 
hie  when  the  March  1995  investment  was  ap- 
proved. "I  knew  Jim  Baker  was  involved  with 
them,"  he  recalled.  But,  I  luk-  added,  he  had 
informally  recommended  against  investing 
with  (  '.a  hie,  although  he  couldn't  remember 
whether  he  had  vored  against  the  deal.  "1  had 
lured  two  former  Carlyle  employees  ,\\\A  1  had 
insight  that  there  were  issues  within  that  orga- 
nization." 

In  the  following  ye.tr,  19%,  alter  UT1MCO 
took  over  the  university's  financial  portfolio,  its 
directors  made  an  investment  of  $50  million  in 
the  KKR  1  996  Fund,  a  new  buyout  partnership 

set  up  by  Kohlherg 


Theman^i  deals  suggest  a 

republican  version  of  the 

jn(  x  )ln  bedroom  sleepovers  in 

tup;  clinton  white  house 


Kravis  Roberts. 
That  firm's  found- 
ing partner  is  I  lenn 
Kra\  is,  the  implaca- 
bly acquisitive  cor- 
porate raider  who 
has     cons  is  tenth 


been  among  the 
largest  Republican 
contributors  in  the  country  during  the  past 
decade.  Kravis  was  a  financial  co-chairman  of 
Bush-Quayle  1992,  and  he  boasted  to  reporters 
that  he  was  ,i  personal  friend  and  confidant  of 
President  Bush.  Both  he  and  hi-  wile,  Marie- 
|osee,  are  reliable  donors  of  "soft  money."  In 
the  spring  of  1996  thev  gave  §125,000  to  the 
Republican  Nation.il  I  lommittee. 

As  Republican  donors,  the  Bass  J.m  in  Fort 
\\  orth  rivals  that  of  Kravis  and  his  partners  in 
ii-  generosity.  The  oil-rich  Basses  are  also  old 
friends  ol  the  Bushes,  enjoying  a  particularly 
elose  connection  to  George  W.  through 
Richard  Rainwater,  the  billionaire  financier  be- 
hind the  Texas  Rangers  deal,  and  through 
I  l.n Let i  Energy,  which,  n  may  be  remembered, 
had  brought  m  the  Basse-  to  save  its  unlikely 
deal  in  Bahrain.  In  April  1998,  UTIMCO  in- 
vested §20  million  in  a  deal  involving  Bass 
Brothers  Enterprises.  The  limited  partnership 
opei  ifed  unJei  the  generic,  unrevcaling  name 
ol  l'i  urn  1  nterprises  II. 
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Later  in  1998  UTIMCO  placed  the  unusual- 
ly large  sum  of  $96  million  with  Maverick  Cap- 
ital, a  relatively  new  partnership  m  I 
Among  Maverick  (  Capital's  main  investors  and 
general  partners  are  the  Wyly  family,  the  prin- 
cipal stockholders  in  Sterling  Software  and, 
again,  long-time  friends  of  the  Bushes.  Be- 
tween 1993  and  1998,  various  Wyly  family 
members  gave  well  over  $300,000  to  Republi- 
can candidates  and  committees. 

The  making  of  so  many  deals  suggests  a  Re- 
publican  version  of  the  Lincoln  Bedroom 
sleepovers  at  the  Clinton  White  House.  Henry 
Kravis  and  his  partner  George  Roberts;  Robert 
Bass,  In-  wife,  Anne,  and  his  brother  Lee  Bass; 
and  the  brothers  Sam  jnd  Charles  Wyly  all 
were  members  of  "Team  100,"  the  elite  corps  of 
wealthy  Bush  backers  who  each  gave  at  least 
>  1 00,000  to  the  GOP  in  1988  and  1992  (and 
who  in  turn  were  provided  special  access  to  the 
president,  the  White  House,  and  Cabinet 
members).  Among  several  national  co-chairs  of 
Team  100  was  Tom  Loetfler,  who  as  a  Texas  J 
regent  and  LTIMGO  board  member  later  vot- 
ed on  all  ot  the  deals  involving  the  Basses,  the 
Wylys,  and  Krav  is. 

UTIMCO,  tor  its  part,  maintains  that  it 
"does  not  consider  or  inquire  into  the  political 
affiliations  of  prospective  managers  or  company 
management:  because  such  matters  are  not  fac- 
tors in  the  due  diligence  process.  In  tact,  man- 
agement rarely  has  any  knowledge  of  political 
connections  of  the  principals  involved  in  a  pri- 
vate investment." 

W  "M    T"hile  the  University  of  Texas  invested 
%  %      hundreds  of  millions  ot  dollars  with 

T  T  Republican-linked  partnerships  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Tom  Hicks,  it  also  placed 
hundreds  of  millions  more  with  his  friends  and 
associates  as  well  as  with  firms  that  did  business 
with  Hieks,  Muse.  Although  Hicks  recused 
himself  from  voting  on  several  of  those  deal-, 
the  minutes  ot  the  UTIMCO  board  meetings 
An  not  show  that  he  actually  left  a  meeting  in  i 
which  lit-  interests  were  potentially  implicated.   | 

The  well-connected  Texas  law  firm  ot  \  m- 
son  N  Llkms,  which  advised  the  regents  and 
I  ITIMCO  on  financial  and  ethical  is-ues,  has 
never  found  that  Hicks  misused  his  position. 
Yet  there  was  certainly  a  pattern  of  remarkable 
coincidences  between  Hicks's  own  interests  and 
large  investments  ol  university  funds.  The  550 
million  UTIMCO  investment  in  the  Kohlherg 
Kravis  Roberts  1996  Fund  was  followed  fifteen 
months  1  iter  by  the  announcement  of  an  un- 
precedented joint  venture  between  the  Kravis 
tit  in  and  Hicks,  Muse.  The  two  investment  gi- 
ants, usually  perceived  as  business  rivals,  had 
quietly  put  together  a  Si. 5  billion  takeover  bid 


lor  the  Regal  (  'inemas  thcatei  chain.  KKR's 
share  ol  the  partnership  came  from  the  same 
KKR  luiul  in  which  I  TINH  X  >  had  recentlv  in- 
vested. The  UTIMCO  attorneys  decided  there 
was  no  conflict,  however,  hecan.se  Hicks  had 
voted  for  the  KKR  deal  he- 
fore  the  joint  venture  was 
put  together.  "1  had  mixed 
feelings  about  n  ,"  I  licks  said, 
noting  that  KKR  is,  alter  all, 
his  own  linn's  largest  c 1  >m- 
petitor.  "That's  not  a  con- 
flict, thai 's  a  gent  lemanlv 
gesture." 

In  another  1996  decision 
Hicks  actually  insisted  on  in- 
creasing I  TINH  'i  is  tin. m 
cial  commitment  to  a  com- 
pany in  which  he  w<  mid  sunn 
have  an  indirect  hut  substan- 
tial interest.  On  June  10  the 
UTIMCO  hoard  met  at  the 
Hicks,  Muse  offices  in  Pallas 
with  principals  of  the  Beacon 
I  i  oup,  a  New  York  invest- 
ment company  that  was  then 
seeking  investors  tor  its 
newest  partnership,  known 
as  the  Focus  Value  Fund.  Af- 
ter the  Beacon  (.  iroup  pre- 
sentation, the  UTIMCO  staff  recommended 
that  the  university  commit  $15  million  to  the 
Foeiis  Value  Fund.  According  to  the  hoard  min- 
utes, Hicks  then  demanded  to  know  why  the 
recommendation  was  so  small,  and  "added 
that  ...  a  ^25  million  commitment  would  he 
more  appropriate."  The  hoard  unanimously 
agreed  to  increase  the  investment  with  Beacon, 

A  tew  months  later  Stratford  Capital  Part- 
ners— a  company  controlled  hy  1  licks,  Muse, 
with  Hicks  as  a  hoard  memher — announced 
that  it  would  huy  1  lollywood  Theaters,  another 
moviehouse  chain,  in  a  A ^ -  million  deal  with 
the  Beacon  Group.  But  before  Beacon  received 
actual  binding  for  tins  deal  from  UTIMCO, 
the  UTIMCO  staff  discovered  the  apparent 
conflict  of  interest  with  Stratford.  As  I  licks 
saw  it,  "The  system  worked.  The  staff  saw  the 
potential  conflict,  and  rhe\  instructed  Beacon 
that  [UTIMCO]  needed  to  opt  out  of  that  in- 
vestment." The  1  lollywood  Theaters  deal  went 
forward  and  closed  in  October. 

Apparently,  other  seeming  conflicts  of  inter- 
est were  deemed  moot  by  UTIMCO's  attorneys 
it  a  period  of  several  months  elapsed  between 
an  investment  by  I  TINH  'O  and  a  1  licks.  Muse 
deal  invoh  ing  the  same  company — or  vice  ver- 
sa. On  January  27,  1997,  the  university  placed 
$40  million  with  a  New  York  investment  bank 
called  Evercore  Partners  lnc  (one  of  whose 


principals  i-  former  assistant  treasury  mmtliu 
Roger  Alltnan).  Then  the  following  Septembei 
hvercoiv  assisted  N B(  in  a  |oini  >9i\?  million 
takeover  ol  several   television  stations  with 

I    lid    S,    Mllsc. 


EDGING  APPLAUSE) 
AND  GEORGE  W. 
AT  TE\AS  RANGERS 
GAME  IN    1994 


A  strikinglv  similar  series  of  event: except       former  president 

in  reverse— also  dates  hack   to  Januarv    P>T.       bush  (acknowl- 
I  hat    was   when    I  licks,   Muse  and   its  t  !apSt,ll' 
Broadcasting  subsidiary   announced  the  pur 
chase  ol  eleven  radio  stations  from  American 
Securities  Partners  for  an  undisclosed  amounl 
Trade  publications  reported  that  "the  transac- 
tion is  expec  ted  t<  >  close  hy  the  fourth  quart ei  i  'l 
1997."  Several  months  later,  on  May  22,   I99S, 
the  UTIMCO  board  invested  S^O  million  with 
American  Securities  Partners. 

Twi  i  former  classmates  of  1  licks'  at  the  I  m 
versity  of  Texas  also  were  awarded  lame  invest 
ments  by  I  TINH  !0.  v  hie  was  his  old  fraternity 
brother  Bruce  Schnit:er,  a  New  York  insurance 
man  who  set  up  Wand  Partners,  which  re- 
ceived nioie  than  $60  million  in  at  Past  three 
separate  deals  with  UTIMCO  between  RWr, 
and  199S.  Schnitier's  record  of  success  was 
mixed  at  best;  his  companies'  rales  of  return 
lagged  behind  the  How  average.  Nor  was  n  u 
assuring  that  he  had  resigned  in  H'sA  as  the 
president  ol  Marsh  N  McLennan,  then  the 
world's  biggest  insurance  brokerage,  attei  the 
companv  losi  >lcn  million  in  iinauthori:ed 
trading  and  was  fined  bv  the  New  ■:  oik  State 
insurance  department 

Despite  those  problems,  Schnitzel'  main 
lamed  close  connections  not  onlv,   with  1  licks, 
Muse  but  with  Richard  Rainwater  and  the  B  > 
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family.  Attei    |iiittiiii>  Marsh  -N  McLennan  he 
had  J  a\  'liar  deals  \\  irh  all  ot 

them,  mcl  I  the  first  major  partner- 

ships pur  together  by   Hicks,  Mu-e.  Altl 
1  Ik  k-  latei    ihstamed  h  n  si  »me  of 

the  I  ils  with  Schnitzer,  u  was  he 

:  iced  Schnit:er  to  the  UTIMCX )  st  iti 
in   1995.    i  her  old  college  buddy  oi  1  licks 

substantial  UTIMCO  investment  was 
W  .  M  dv.  the  principal  ot    in 

outfit  known  as  Inverness  Management.  In  De- 
'  ',.  LXinwoodv's  venture  received  a 
utmeni  ot  $4c  million.  According  to 
I  TIM  I  X  \  "the  tact  thai  Messrs.  Schnit:er  and 
ittended  The  L  ni\  ersity  i  >t  Tex  is  . . . 
Mr.  Hicks  was  noi    i  factor."  And  Hick* 
lisclosed  .ill  lit  that." 
1  >id  ( iei  >rge  \\  .  Bush  understand  what  his 
pointee  Tom  Hicks  was  doing  with  the  Perma- 
nent I  niversiry  Fund.1  The  Texas  govern 

•  in. untamed  a  discreet  silence  about  the 
ntroversial  investment  policies 
i  the  i  iriginal  privatization  bill. 
"Neither  the  governor  nor  the  goverm  r '-  office 
ken  any  part"  in  the  university's  invest- 
ment decisions,  said  Scott  McClellan,  a  Bush 
-m  in.  "I  -wear  1  didn't  -jet  into  p. -line-  to 
feather  m\   nest  or  feather  my  tnend-'  nest," 
\X     ti  >ld  the  Hi  in  Au- 

gust  199N  "An\   insinuation  thai  I  have  used 
lends  i-  simply  nor  true." 
much  Bush  knew  about  L  TIM< 
nts  i-  noi  clear.  Donald  Evans,  the 
best  friend    ind  trusted  advisei 

i  Regents  in  1995,  lat- 
inan,  and  \\  as  privy   to 
I  TIMCl  ties  from  the  ver\  beginning. 

In  the  meantime,  Tom  Hicks's  approach  to 
the  ii;  lie  money  came  under 

intense  scrutiny  not  in  Texas  bur  in  Calif 
CalPERS,  the  state-  employee  pension  fund, 
investi       -  ill  ion  with  Hicks,  Muse  in 

n  tr.  'in  an 
mtside  i  pher  1.  Bi  iw  er.  A 

after  n    .  iled  that  lliu 

irch  iseJ  '  from  Bow- 

er. That  prici  :  -  re  than  I 

4 
:  paid  th  :   price  w  ithout 

lly  seeing  the  \  essel. 
inateh  for  Hick-  mt  ( 'alif 

n  fund'-  lulgent  view  ot 

itter    I  hey  ruled  tl 
conflict,  becausi  iken  place 

:  's  reo  nil  n   ind 

•   ■  -         millii  'ii  m- 

ippn  'ved  by  the  (  '   board. 

k    i  dimmer  view .  and 
netly  examined  the  circimistani 
lis.  The  invest 


elusive,  however,  and  no  charges  were  brought. 
As  always.  Hicks  insisted  that  he  had  conducted 
himself  with  the  utmost  integrity. 

Hicks's  chairmansl  '  i  >in- 

cided  with  a  period  of  frenetic  growth 
tor  his  investment  firm,  and  with  that 
growth  came  expanding  ambitions.  Although  he 
continued  to  pursue  all  s,  .rrs  of  deal-.  Hicks  de- 
voted much  ot  his  energy'  ro  the  creation 
empire  i  'l  spi  irts  franchises  and  bn  iadcasting 
lets  in  his  home  -fate,  like  those  owned  by  Ru- 
pert Murdoch  in  Los  Angeles  and  Ted  Turner  in 
Atlanta.  Hicks  already  controlled  dozens 

nd  television  station-  in  the  Loiu  * 
State,  and  he  had  also  acquired  the  Dallas  E 
a  National  Hockey  League  ream.  He  had  tried 
and  tailed  to  buy  the  Dallas  Mavericks,  a  strug- 
gling NBA  franchise — bur  at  least  Hicks  and 
the  successful  bidder,  Ross  Perot  Jr.,  had  subse- 
quently agreed  I  .rare  in  building  a  new 
indoor  arena  ti  ir  their  reams. 

One  of  the  minority  owners  of  the  Mavericks 
happened  to  be  Richard  Rainwater,  George  W.'s 
main  partner  in  the  Texas  Rangers  baseball 
franchise.  L  nder  a  contract  with  Perot  Jr.,  Rain- 
water- Crescent  Real  Estate  Equities  Company 
would  earn  a  S 10  million  special  commission  af-j 
tei  construction  ot  a  ne\y  home  tor  the  tyvoj 
ream-.  Just  as  the  Rangers'  baseball  park  in  Ar- 
il had  been  built  almost  entirely  with  pub- 
lic funds,  the  owners  ot  the  Dallas  team-  expect- 
ed local  taxpayers  ro  pur  up  most  ot  the  money 
tor  their  shmvplace.  In  June  1997  Bush  promot- 
ed their  plan  by  signing  legislation  that  permit- 
ted Texas  cities  to  impose  nevy  taxes  for  the  fi-J 
nancing  ot  sports  facilities.  Within  months,  rhe 
citizens  of  Dallas  approved  construction  ot  a 
52  5C  million  hockev  and  basketball  arena. 

That  deal  increased  the  value  ot  Hicks's 
hockey  ream  and  certainly  profited  Richard 
Rainwater's  real  estate  company.  Bur  il 
Hicks's  next  acquisition  that  brought  an  enor- 
mous and  unexpected  yvmdtall  not  only  I 
Rainwater  bur  tor  George  \\  .  Bush.  Hicks 
wanted  the  Texas  Ranger-,  t\nA  he  was  willing 
ti «  pay  a  premium  price. 

A   MAN    IN   FULL 

W  "^  T"hen  the  Ranger-  deal  was  completed 
%%  in  1998,  Bush's  fourth  year  in  office, 
T  ▼  Hicks  paid  about  S25C  million  for 
rhe  team,  or  more  than  three  time-  the  price 
paid  by  Bush  and  his  partner-  in  D)s^.  The 
other  member-  ot  the  Ranger-  partner-hip  fat- 
tened Bush's  payout  six  tunes  oyer,  by  award- 
ing him  additional  share-  in  the  team  at  the 
time  ot  the  sale  that  brought  his  1.8  percent 
share  up  to   12  percent.  Without  that  extra 


consideration,  his  investment  would  have 
earned  far  less.  For  Rush,  the  windfall  nuisi 
have  been  sweetened  h\  a  sense  ol  vindication. 
This  rune,  no  one  denied  thai  George  \\  s 
contributions  to  the  Rangers  had  helped  to 
build  the  franchise.  As  the  team's  charming 
promoter  and  front-office  man,  he  had  played  a 
role  in  its  success,  especially  in  the  stadium  deal 
that  increased  both  its  revenues  and  the  value 
at  its  real  estate  holdings.  In  the  celebrations  of 
the  s;ile  that  appeared  in  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, his  role  was  universally  praised.  Accord- 
ing to  his  partners,  who  notably  included  some 
at  the  richest  businessmen  in  and  beyond 
Texas,  their  generosity  to  (.  ieorge  W.  was  moti- 
vated solely  by  fairness.  They  owed  him  not  on- 
ly tor  helping  to  organize  the  original  Rangers 
deal  but  for  doing  his  job  as  a  general  partner  so 
admirably.  What  went  unmentioned  during  the 
celebration  of  the  governor's  sudden  good  tor- 
tune  were  the  public  benefits  conferred  upon 
some  of  those  same  businessmen  during  bush's 
tenure  in  the  capitol.  1  licks  had  enjoyed  do- 
minion over  some  SI  5  billion  of  the  University 
>t  Texas  investment  portfolio,  putting  some 
fl.7  billion  111  private  investments. 

Another  year  would  pass  before  UTIMCO 
would  begin  to  draw  criticism  from  Texas 
newspapers,  public  interest  groups,  and  legisla- 
tors. Growing  concern  about  UTIMCO's  se- 
cretive, high-risk  strategies  forced  the  board  to 
disclose  more  information  about  its  invest- 
ments, including  rates  of  loss  and  profit.  This 
data  is  listed  b\  UTIMCO  under  the  heading 
at  "IRR,"  meaning  "internal  rate  of  return,"  a 
measure  whose  accuracy  is  disputed  by  sonic-  fi- 
nancial analysts.  In  March  1998  Forbes 
magazine  pointed  out  that  "there  is  no  stan- 
dard way  of  calculating  IRR,  so  returns  are  eas- 
ily manipulated.  ...  In  |ust  about  every  case, 
investors  must  rely  on  the  general  partner's 
say-so  111  valuing  illiquid  investments  that  are 
not  publicly  traded." 

With  that  caveat  in  mind,  11  should  be  noted 
that  Carlyle  Partners  is  credited  by  UTIMCO 
with  having  an  annual  IRR  of  more  than  40 
percent.  The  Kohlherg  Kravis  Roberts  fund  did 
poorly,  however,  showing  an  IRR  of  only  12 
percent  since  1996,  which  is  far  lower  than  the 
Standard  &  Poor's  Index.  And  Prune  Enter- 
prises II,  the  Pass-related  fund,  has  shown  a  to- 
tal loss  of  more  than  40  percent  on  the  money 
actually  invested  so  tar  since  19c)8. 

The  investments  placed  with  Tom  Hicks's 
friends  haven't  performed  well  either.  Bruce 
Schnitzer's  Wand  Equity  Portfolio  II  shows  a 
small  loss  since  1996,  while  his  Wand  Sec- 
ondary Interests  fund  shows  an  IRR  of  about  9 
percent  since  1997,  again  well  under  the  Stan- 
dard eSt  Poor's  Index.  Dunwoodv's  Inverness 


fund  did  soil  worse-,  with  a  total  loss  ()|  s  per- 
cent since  ll,1|i.  The-  Beacon  (  iroup's  Focus 
Value  haul  has  hkewist  been  1  failure,  losing 
more  than  ■>  percent  111  value-  annually.  Hico 
retically,  some  of  these  assets  will  increase 
r.ipidlv  in  value-  and  provide-  substantial  returns, 
five  1  >r  ten  years  at 


UA.NY  INSINl  IATK  >N  T!  IAT  I  I  lAY'E 

USED  MY  OFFICE  T;  •  1 1ELP  MY 

FRIENDS  IS  SIMPLY  NOT  TRUE," 

SAIlXiEOR(  iEW  Bl  ISH 


ter  then  mil  lal  loss- 
es. But  the-  I  invci 
sity  of  Texas 
experience  with 
t  hese  "alternat  ivc 
equity"  plays  is  not 
encouraging  to 
date.  The  annual 
IRR    from    nearly 

$600  million  worth  of  investments  committed 
in  1995  and  1996  averages  around  16  percent 
nowhere  near  the  gain  recorded  by  the  stock 
market  during  the  same-  period. 

Perhaps  not  a  In  igether  coinciden tally,  Hicks 
quit  the  UTIMf  X  l  chairmanship  after  his  term 
as  regent  expired  last  February,  even  though  he- 
had  previously  mentioned  that  he  might  sta\ 
on.  He  didn't  seek  reappointment.  Ills  lobbyist 
Tom  kocttler  left  the  UTIMCO  board  around 
the  same  time,  saying  that  he  planned  to  locus 
mi  raising  money  for  the  Push  campaign. 

"W  "^  T'hen  George  W.  Push  declared  his 
%  %  1  in  lid  1.  v  loi  president  in  I  l|l),). 
T  T  hundreds  of  his  wealthiest  support- 
ers pledged  to  raise  at  least  S  1  C'C,C'c,C>  each  for 
his  campaign,  for  a  tunc-  their  names  were 
kept  confidential,  but  eventually  the-  Bush 
campaign— meaning  finance  chairman  Don- 
ald Evans  —  released  the  names  of  the  first 
1  15  "Pioneers"  to  meet  its  fund -raising  quota, 
even  as  hundreds  more  unnamed  backers 
were  reportedly  trying  to  do  so.  Listed  among 
the  founding  group  of  successful  Pioneers 
were  R.  Steven  I  licks,  the  brothel  of  Tom 
1  licks;  Tom  Loettler;  three  partners  in  Vinson 
eSi  Elkins,  the  law  firm  that  serves  as  counsel 
to  Ud  INK  .'O;  ,\nd  former  Texas  Rangers  part- 
ners Mercer  Reynolds,  William  DeWitt, 
Rusty  Rose,  and  Roland  Betts  Also  joining 
the  Pioneers  were  Adele  Hall,  Charles  Wyly, 
and  Lee-  Pass,  whose  partnerships  had  re- 
ceived investments  from  UTIMCO;  and 
Wayne  Berman,  the  lobbyist  and  consultant 
who  represents  t  '.irlvlc  Partners, 

This  vast  agglomeration  of  moniecl  influence 
is  what  has  made-  t  ie< >rge  W.  Push  both  a  rich 
man  and  a  potential  president.  Knowing  how 
he  became  what  he  is,  it's  difficult  to  imagine 
Push  cleansing  the  soiled  hem  ^l  democracy,  as 
his  advertising  promises  he  will  do.  He  professes 
a  compassionate  conservatism,  but  his  true  ide- 
ology, the  record  suggests,  iscionv  capitalism    ■ 
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II.  THE  PROSPECT  OF 


A  BUSH  RESTORATION 

B\  Kevin  Phillips 
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he  event  we  are  poised  to  witness  in  this 
count  r\  ha-  occurred  onl\  twice  in  \\  estern  his- 
in  our  proud  republic :  m 
authentic  political  restoration.  Embarrassed  hv 
tlu  la>t  seven  vears  ot  pettv  betraval,  the  eiti- 
:enrv  appears  read\  t  restore  the  preceding  prev 
il  tamih  to  the  \\  hite  House  by  electing  the 
exiled  leader's  heir  apparent.  The  prince,  ( 
\\  alker  Bush  Udso  known  as  \\\),  tolks\  . 
nor  ot  Texas  and  eldest  son  of  former  president 
(.  ieorge  1  lerbert  Walker  bush,  i-  being  cast  in  an 
unacc  ustomed  starring  role.  R\  most  indications, 
he  ;s  headed  tor  the  Republican  nomination 
barring  the  turnaround  ot  likelv  Democra- 
tic nominee  Al  Gore's  campaign — the  White 
I  louse  m.WV 

Our  sixth  president,  |ohn  Quincv  Adam-. 
the  ottice  held  earlier  bv  his  father, 
ms,  but  he  did  so  onl\  after  twenl 
liter  serving  m  Washingti  : 

member  ot  a  different  party.  A 
Bush  reinstatement  after  eight  vears  could  hard- 

lifterent.  In  electing  him,  as  th< 
currenth  predict  we  will  do,  the  American  | 

:  ele*.  t  in  inheritor  more  than  a  candidate. 
obeying  i  set  of  unusual  and  pre*.  nden- 

c  ies  that  have  little  to  J  :e  W  .'s  five 

uneventful  vears   (-  tlu  i>  and 

irrent  politie  al  p>\ 
'  the  I  Tilted  J" 
mg  the  first  Bush  vears,  a  decide 

ii  i     S 
ci  ins  |  n  marketer 

ren  had  i  irs:  a  pop- 

America  of  Prn  '  >n  rowing 

■ .  ten- 

rs  w  ith  hi-  ■.,  (tch- 

se  his 


their  daughters  coming-out  parties,  or  teeing  up 
at  the  golf  course  tor  that  all-important  last  round." 

Nostalgia  tor  a  lost  upper  class  rends,  ot  course, 
to  exaggerate  an  idealized  way  of  life.  But  today  it 
is  an  understandable  reaction  to  recent  cultural 
and  political  disillusionment.  As  dumb  and  off- 
putting  as  then  \  ice  President  Bush's  idiosyn- 
crasies might  have  seemed  a  decide  ago,  seven 
years  ot  watching  the  Ozark  Casanova  in  the 
\\  hite  House  have  transformed  our  collective 
memon  ot  George  Senior  from  yesterday's  tmnv 
irrelevance  into  a  model  of  dignity  and  gentle- 
manly behavior,  a  man  who  never  should  have 
been  elected  in  favor  of  an  Arkansas  governor 
given  to  using  the  state  police  as  an  escort  service. 
The  elder  Bush's  job  approval  rating  has  risen  I 
steadily  during  the  last  seven  vears  from  its  low- 
point  ot  29  percent,  in  the  summer  ot  L992,  and 
now  stands  in  the  low  to  mid-70s,  an  extraordi- 
nary election-vear  gift  tor  George  W. 

Such  a  reversal  ot  popular  favor,  howe\  er.  is  nor 
without  its  risks,  whether  in  the  present-day  L  nit- 
ed  .■states  or  in  the  monarchies  ot  mid-seven- 
teenth-century  England  and  early-nineteenth- 
century  France,  the  two  societies  that  can  be  said 
(tor  now)  to  have  undergone  the  only  \\  e>tern 
itions  recognized  by  most  historians.  \\  e 
can  trear  the  claim  tor  an  imminent  American 
ttii  m  lightly,  bur  rhe  parallel  is  real,  and  it 
hints  at  a  high  degree  ot  national  confusion.  True, 
no  executioners  were  involved  in  the  Bush  oxer- 
throw  ot  [992;  in  a  modern  republic,  the  pr 

demning  a  leader  to  political  death  is  less 
H.  \\  .  Bush  was  decapitated  not 
under  rhe  guillotine  or  the  axe  but  at  the  p      - 

I  he-  essence  ot  political  restoration  is  neither 
republican  nor  monarchical.  Ir  depends  upon  the 
delusu  i     it  a  political  class  willing 

to  let  its  memory  grow  more  and  more  clouded  un- 
til it  set  mething  second-rat 

i  -  replacement  has  become 

even  U  I  ible.  This  is  vvhy  restoration-  a  >n- 

tain  an  element  ot  farce.  Both  Charles  1  and  Louis 

XVI,  whose  kingh  failures  began  the  two  previ- 

.  vcles,  were  as  widely  disdained  as 


-lie  in  M  i] 


the  senior  Bush.  And  the  interlopers  who  came 
along  tn  revolutii  mize  their  countries'  reaped  i\  e 
governments — Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  son 
Richard  ("Tumble-down  Dick")  in  England  in 
the  1650s,  and  Maximilien  Robespierre  .aid  then 
Napoleon  in  late-eighteenth-  and  early-nine- 
teenth-century  France — also  made  themselves 
unwelcome,  especially  in  the  final  days  ot  their 
regimes.  In  h<  >th  o  mntries  the  pi  ilitieal  elites  came 
to  prefer  the  return  ot  an  inexperienced  heir. 
Charles  II  was  called  hack  to  England  in  1660; 
Louis  XVII I,  to  a  reestablished  throne  in  LSI  5. 

The  man  whi  i  has  pn  >v<  iked  i  air  i  iwn  pi  itent  lal 
restoration,  then,  is  obviously  the  first  president 
to  use  the  Oval  C  Office  as  a  venue  t<  >r  being  si  idi  nu- 
lled by  a  White  House  intern.  Or  to  have  his 
PNA  tested  tor  an  (unconnected)  pa  term  r\  suit. 
Or  to  have  his  foreign  polic\  both  previewed  and 
satirized  in  a  Hollywood  o  miech  ,  W'a^  the  /  ><i," — 
William  Jefferson  Clinton,  formerly  known  in 
Arkansas  as  just  plain  Bill. 

Even  though  most  Americans  did  not  want 
Clinton  impeached  last  winter,  many  began  to  ex- 
press disdain  for  him  as  ,i  persi  >n.  Yet  the  unsavi  >r\ 


side  ot  the  m. in  should  have  come  ,h  no  shock 
I  le  i i i . i \  have  gi'i  iwn  up  in  a  town  I  lot  Sprint's, 
Arkansas  with  a  strong  reput ;it i«  m  d  >r  loose  law 
enforcement,  loose  cash,  and  loose  women,  .ill 
biases  thai  he  absorbed.  Bui  over  the  las]  ihuiv 
seal's,  ,i-  conservative  Republicanism  grew  in 
strength,  the  onh  vva\  thai  the  I  'emoc rats  could 
win  the  While  House  was  to  follow  what  one 
might  call  the  (  iood  (.  'le  Bo\  script,  The  party's 
m  nihil  n  liberal  candidatt  -  regularh  lb  <\  >ped, 
I  ton  i  I  I  u  ben  1  Iumphi*e\  and  ( ieorgi  McC  iovern 
to  Waltei  Mondale  and  Michael  Dukakis  Pres- 
idential vie  1 1  >r\  could  be  obtained  onh  h\  conn 
tenng  Republican  ap|val  below  the  Mason- Dixon 
Line  with  the  1  Vim  >e  rats'  own  im  ire  populist  and 
progressive — but  uilturalh  Buhh.i -sensitive 
brand  >  it  v>  uitherner:  Lvndi  m  Johnson  in  '64, 
|iiiiin\  (  hi.  i  in  '7(i,  and  Bill  (  'hnton  in  x>2. 

It  (  hnton,  espectalh  in  the  c  luuactic  im  i- 
u h  nis  i  it  the  Lewmsk\  unveiling,  represents  the 
zenith  of  the  I  >>  igp.it  i  h  White  House,  the 
process  uf  putting  him  there  began  much  earli- 
er. Lyndon  |ohnson,  who  bestowed  upon 
i  if  his  daughtei  -  and  he  dog  the  same  ihi- 


■  i..,i  i.  .i,  hv  Mil  ha. 
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initials,  was  fond  of  gi\  ing  audience  to  Cabinet 
officers  wink-  sitting  mi  the  toilet.  And  then 
there  was  Ins  black -sheep  brother,  Sam  1  louston 
lohnson.  Bad  v  iood  t  )le  Bo\  brothers,  in  tact, 
have  turned  out  to  he  a  hallmark  of  late-twenti- 
cih-centur\  Democratic  White  Houses.  Their 
clown  prince  was  |nniii\  Charter's  ne'er-do-well 
brother,  Billy,  who  look  mone\  from  Lih\a  and 
had  .1  beer  named  after  him:  Billy  Beer. 

I  hat  e  'hi u on.  too,  has  a  Bad  Brother,  Roger, 
who'd  done  time  on  a  drug  charge  and  who 
seized  on  his  brother's  fame  tor  his  own  spot- 
light, probably  should  have  been  a  signal.  But 
it  is  Clinton's  own  demeanor  in  the  Oval  Of- 
fice that  has  probably  rung  down  the  curtain 
on  Democratic  Bubba  acts  forever,  at  least  at 
the  national  level,  lie  seems  to  have  particu- 
larly infuriated  three  types  of  Americans: 
(  liristian  Rightists  and  (  Catholics  on  moral  or 
mock  moral  grounds,  and  at  a  different  level  of 
class  and  caste  disdain  the  mainstream  upper- 
middle-class  gentry,  who  would  prefer  that  the 
world  look  like  Farmington,  Connecticut,  and 
that  those  in  the  White  I  louse  look  and  he- 
have  like  Oeorge  and  Barbara  Bush.  These 
people,  it  stands  to  reason,  are  not  only  turning 
then  backs  on  Clinton  but  running  to  the  op- 
posite persona. 

Bush  the  Younger  is  classic  restoration  mater- 
ial, a  fact  that  more  or  less  requires  his  being  dc 
minimus  White-  I  louse  talent.  Not  a  few  observers 
have  described  him  as  cocky,  lazy,  and  arrogant 
(like  Charles  II),  and  intellectually  undistin- 
guished (a  perfect  late  Bourbon).  These  compar- 
isons are  noi  ye!  proven,  of  course,  but  tor  the 
first  time  in  I  .S.  history  the  qualifications  of  a 
front-runner  tor  the  presidency  are  converging 
with  those  ot  the  Prince  of  Wales:  heredity  and 
birth. 

All  these  sentiments— a  longing  foi  tradi- 
tional values  and  elites,  the  tarnishing  of  an  in- 
cumbent low-caste  president,  and  the  parallel 
recasting  of  America's  memories  ot  the 
tiled uk  re- to- incompetent  Bush  Administra- 
tion converge  to  create  the  arithmetic  now  at 
work  in  the  opinion  polls.  The  truly  unsettling 
thing  is  that  this  is  taking  place  in  a  I  '.S.  poli- 
tii  -  increasingly  akin  to  that  of  l.ilhput,  where 
the  emperor  had  only  to  be  a  nail's  breadth 
tallei  than  his  court  to  "strike  an  awe  into  the 
beholders."  It  the  pollsters  can  be  believed, 
Bush's  middle-of-the-road  supporters  don't  care 
a  hit  that  he  can't  name  the  prune  minister  of 
India,  or  that  as  governor  he-  has  allowed  ovei  a 
hundred  executions  m  a  state  with  a  notori  m 

e  judicial  system;  or  that  his  own  mothei 
once  made  bun  sit  at  the  opposite-  end  of  the 
dinnei  table  from  the  Queen  of  England,  tot 
le  n  i  'I  w  h  n  he  might  sa\ ,  w  hen  he  w  as 

ears  old;  i  >r  thai  his  tour  years  at  an  lv\ 


League  university  have  left  him  untroubled  by 
the  inclusion  of  creationism  in  our  nation's 
public  school  curriculum.  These  pesky  details 
pale  beside  his  winning  smile,  reassuring  name, 
and  comfort  in  his  own  skm. 

I  his  careless  mood  could  last  through  No- 
vember; but  then  again,  any  c  risi — military,  ec<  >- 
nointc,  or  financial — could  sponsor  a  national 
plea  for  c<  unpetence  and,  by  extensii  >n,  an  <  mtcry 
against  the  peditics  of  inheritance.  In  am  event, 
and  especially  it  Bush  wins,  it  is  possible  that  our 
need  tor  a  qualified  leader  will  be  even  more  se- 
rious in  2004,  tor  restorations  have  always  been 
failures.  The  weaknesses  of  the  deposed  family 
recur  in  its  hens,  and  people  remember  why  they 
sent  for  the  tumbrels  in  the  first  place.  The  Stu- 
arts, after  being  restored  to  the  English  throne  in 
1660,  were  kicked  out  again  in  1688.  James  II 
pursued  main  ot  the-  same  unpopular  interests  his 
father  had  floundered  on:  Catholic  sympathies, 
Irish  jdots,  ,\n^\  authoritarian  ambitions.  The 
French  Bourbons,  it  anything,  were  worse.  After 
the  death  of  the  restored  Louis  Will  in  1824, 
his  react h  >nar\  brother,  the  C  'ount  d'Artois  (who 
ruled  as  i  !harles  X ),  was  driven  into  exile  by  the 
revolution  of  1830.  Each  time,  the 
■ww   y         past  was  prophecy. 

Y  T  Inch  brings  us  to  the  question  of  how 
read}  Americans  really  are  tor  a  restoration  of 
the  Bush  White  House.  In  the  summer  of  1992, 
as  u  became  more  and  more  plain  that  President 
( ieorge  Bush  would  he  defeated,  three  voter  per- 
ceptions— now  largely  forgotten — were  wrapped 
around  his  campaign  like  crime-scene  tape.  One 
was  that  he  didn't  understand  the  extent  to  which 
the  economic  downturn  ot  1990-91  continued  to 
worry  middle-class  voters.  A  second  was  that  the 
Cult  War,  his  supposed  triumph,  had  been 
botched  by  our  failure  to  destroy  or  capture 
Saddam  I  lussein.  The  third,  more  personal  ci  un 
plaint,  was  that  the  president  was  a  vvhiny-voiced 
preppy  from  the  Crand  Old  Party's  country-club 
wing.  This  triangulatii  »n  of  criticisms  sent  ( ieorge 
Senior's  job-approval  numbers  through  the  floor. 
And  what  the  voters  dished  out  in  November 
was  even  more  disdainful:  Bush's  share  of  the  to- 
tal vote  dropped  from  t4  percent  in  1988  to  ^s 
percent  tour  years  later.  For  an  incumbent  pres- 
ident, such  a  drop  is  extraordinary  ■  die  stuff  of  a 
watershed  rebuke. 

Adding  to  the  insult,  two  White  House  aides — 
I  V-putv  Assistant  (  iharles  Kolb  and  speechwriter 
John  Podhoret:—  published  books  describing  the 
essential  mediocrit\  of  the-  Bush  Administration. 
I.  Hher  observers  singled  out  C  Cabinet  members  as 
particularly  underwhelming:  Treasury  Secretary 
Nk  k  Brack  and  C  'otiiinerce  Secretary  Robert  Mos- 
1-tc  liei .  hi  ith  long-standing  chums  of  Bush.  It  was 
rumored  that  foreign  visitors,  after  meeting  Brady, 
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:ommonly  reported  home  rh;it  they  hadn't  been 
ible  to  believe  they  were  speaking  with  the  Amer- 
ican secretary  ot  the  treasury.  Brady  was,  ho\ve\ 
.t,  ,i  loyal  friend  who  had  given  Rush  a  seat  on  the 
xiard  ot  his  family  company,  Purolator  I  iourier, 
in  1976. 

Rather  surprising,  given  the  drubbing  C  ieorge 
Senior  took  in  1992,  is  how  quickly  the  Repub- 
lican Party  of  the  Lite  1990s  lias  rallied  hack  to 
the  Bush  standard.  It  ,ill  seem-,  to  have  started  .li- 
ter the  '94  elections,  when  the  Republicans  cap- 
tured (  Congress  and  strutted  like  peacocks  instead 
if  recognizing  the  anti-Clinton  dynamic  largely 
responsible  fur  their  victories.  George  W.'s  win 
is  governor  of  Tex. is,  where  1  )emocrats  had  mis- 
takenly dismissed  him  as  "the  shrub,"  was  also 
seized  upon  as  proof  of  the  comeback.  The  Bush 
name  was  rebounding,  and  with  it  the  Bush  fam- 
ily legacy.  Indeed,  once  Hole  lost  to  Clinton  in 
1996,  most  ot  the  Republicans  pegged  as  possible 
2000  tic  iminees  were  members  1 if  (,  jei  >rge  Seni<  >r's 
actual  or  political  family:  his  vice  president,  I  'an 
Quayle;  his  chairman  of  the  Joint  ( chiefs,  t  lolin 
Powell;  Ins  labor,  education,  and  HUD  secre- 
taries Elizabeth  Dole,  Lamar  Alexander,  and  Jack 
Kemp;  and  his  son,  the  governor  of  Texas.  (  | ear- 
ly, a  broader  rebound  was  taking  shape  well  be- 
fore the  movement  tor  a  final  Bush  Restoration 
began  in  early  1999. 

But  it's  (.  ieorge  W.  who  has  the  "Big  P"  in  his 
pocket — his  father  was  the  president.  And  this 
riles  some  ot  those  whose  genealogies  aren't  quite 
so  impressive.  Before  Dan  Quayle  dropped  out,  his 
wife,  Marilyn,  told  the  Antrim  Rcpublh  that 
George  W.  was  "the  guy  that  never  accomplished 
anything,  everything  he  got  daddy  took  care  ot." 
And  Alan  Keyes,  a  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination,  clearly  had  Bush  in  mind  during  a 
debate  last  December  when  he  spoke  about  those 
who  owe  their  success  to  family  connections. 

Republican  grayheards,  in  turn,  remember  that 
much  the  same  thing  was  said  about  George  Se- 
nior. I  le  was  the  "resume  candidate"  who  got  ap- 
pointed to  things.  Or,  in  the  words  ot  Texas  pop- 
ulist 1 1 ni  1  light<  iwer,  "1  le  was  born  on  thud  base 
and  thinks  he  hit  a  tuple."  After  World  War  II  and 
Yale,  when  lie  went  out  to  Texas,  his  family 
arranged  his  job,  and  his  uncle  on  the  Walker 
side  got  him  the  money  to  start  his  own  compa- 
ny. He  did  win  a  traditionally  Republican  1  louse 
seat,  the  argument  goes,  but  that's  it.  He  lost  two 
Senate  races.  Then  Nixon  appointed  him  U.S.  am- 


hassadoi  lo  the  I  N.  because  he  knew  how  to 
pluck  a  watercress  sandwich  from  a  silver  platter. 
Mi  >ie  appointments  tolL  ivved,  as  I  .S.  ambassador 
to  China  and  director  ot  the  CIA.  Finally,  Ronald 
Reagan  picked  him  as  \  ice  president. 

The  irony  now,  when  similar  populist  com- 
plaints are  being  leveled  at  Bush  fil.s,  is  that  the 
family's  patrician  image  has  been  eroding  for 
years.  I  M  greater  concern  is  the  deterioration  e\ 
ident  in  the  family's  ethical  code.  It's  true  that 
both  ton  net  president  Bush's  father  and  his  grand- 
father were  upright  figures  and  highly  successful 
investment  bankers — the  one  a  well-known 
sport  small  tor  whom  golfs  Walker  s  .'up  is  named, 
and  the  other  a  U.S.  senator  from  t  Connect icut 
,\\^^\  they  seem  to  have  possessed  the  high-mind- 
ed character  now  reduced  to  the  shop-window 
displays  ot  Ralph  Lauren's  ers.it:  Old  Mi  mey  1  liven 
and  Yacht  t  'I ub  White.  But  it  is  far  from  Heat  that 
we  can  sav  the  same  thing  lor  the  tw<  i  Bush  gen- 
eral u  ms  represented  by  the  fi  inner  president  and 
the  Texas  governor.  The  chance  that  t  ieorge  \\ 
will  restore  the  decorum  and  probity  of  vcstei 
veat  beats  comparison  to  the  hi  ipe  thai  l  'lint on 
w  ill  ignite  a  "1  li  ilding  C  Hit  fi  >r  Marriage"  move- 
ment ami  'ii'j  tin.'  natii  ins  teens 

A  \ctt  York  Times  reporter,  writing  in  April 
ol  1992,  infuriated  the  then-president's  family 
by  outlining  the  various  marginal  business 
dealings  entered  into  by  the  Bush  males  Presi- 
dential brother  Prescott  had  been  ,m  adviser  to 
a  Tokyo  investment  firm  identified  b\  Japanese 
police  as  a  mob  front  George  W.  tinted  with 
an  SEC  insider-trading  violation,  and  W.'s 
brother  Neil  was  fined  a  relatively  small 
amount  tor  his  conflict-of-interest  involvement 
as  a  director  ot  the  tailed  Silverado  Savings  and 
Loan.  The  column  also  jabbed  at  W.'s  brother 
|eb,  now  governor  ot  Florida,  tor  his  involve- 
ment m  a  loan  default  that  contributed  to  the 
failure  ot  a  Florida  SckL.  This  was  the  silver 
side  ol  the  Bad  Brother  coin — no  urinating  in 
the  Rose  Garden,  but  a  clear  ease  ol  family  el 
torts  to  profit  from  a  Jose  relationship  with 
pi  iw  el". 

Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Bush  family's 
overall  patrician  image  has  helped  to  hi  Tier  the 
popular  assumption  that  t  ieorge  W.  has  foreign 
policy  in  his  genes.  It  so,  this  would  be  an  un- 
precedented asset  in  a  governor  ot  Texas.  The 
sort  ol  national  and  foreign  issues  only  remotely 
tell  in  Austin  mav  pose  the  weightiest  challenge 
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tor  his  campaign.  A  Lone  Srar  State  g<  i\  ernor  has 
ne\  et  made  lr  to  the  White  House,  and  this  is  no 
il<  mbl  i  me  v  it  the  reasi  ms.  TTius,  for  W.,  one  might 
assume  thai  this  challenge  would  act  as  a  spur  to 
intense  study  and  the  cultivation  of  personal  grav- 
itas  Evidenth  not.  The  Wu  York  Times  last  Au- 
gust 22  devoted  a  lengthy  Sunday  review  to  the 
observation  that  (  ieorge  \\  ..  at  fifty-three,  is  es 
sentially  a  perpetual  adolescent,  forever  mugging 
for  the  cameras,  making  wisecracks,  and  "enter 
taming  people  with  his  impression  of  Dr.  Evil, 
imp\  villain  from  Austin  Powers:  T/u  N/>\ 
'  F 
Si  line  Republicans  are  indeed  concerned  that 
ire  a  u  i  ill  in  j  on  a  callow  American  equiv- 
aleni  of  the  Prince  of  Wale-.  But  the  current 
reverie  tor  the  Bush  era  has  been  gathering  force 
tor  several  years  now,  and  it  seemed  to  set  in 
concrete  during  the  summer  and  earl\  autumn, 
with  C  ieorge  \\  .'s  iccessn  m  as  nominee-in-wait- 
ing. Tlie  parry  bet  ma\  no  longer  be  recallable. 
The  Republican  Party,  let  us  remember,  is  nom- 
inally deci  in  hi-  and  eminently  hierarchical.  Adul- 
u  i*  'ii-  le  iders  may  have  ti  i  resign,  just  as  1  li  >use 
S]  e  iker-designate  Bob  Livingston  did  last  year;  se- 
niority .iii.l  mcestn  are  next  to  godliness.  Nom- 
inees gel  chosen  when  it  is  "their  turn,"  though 
there  has  been  a  Bush  or  a  Pole  on  every  ticker 
since  1976.  Exceptii  ms  to  this  rule,  like  the  Gold- 
watei  ni  mi  in  '64,  have  turned  out  badly 

•  1  ic  p  irty's  predilection  against 
interlopers.  I  lence  the  partywide  appeal  of  a  tain 
il\  ticket  tor  2222  (  ie«  >r<je  W.  and  Elizabeth  Pole. 
In   mother  tew  years  GOP  presidential  and  *.  !ab- 
niei  sclecti  ild  -tart  to  resemble  British 

r\  ative  t  ahinet-  en  ,  in  which  m<  ist 

ot  the  members  were  related  to  one  another. 

rhis  is  noi  to  si  igg«  -i   hi  a  ever,  that  the  rise  in 
political  inbreeding  is  restricted  to  the  Republican 
side.   I  he  recent  loss  ot  |ohn  F.  Kennedy  Jr.  was 
i  i-  the  death  il  prince.  Moreover, 

in  addition  t<  - 1  !e<  Tge  \\ '.  this  year,  we  have  Prince 
Albert  Gore,  th  il    S.  senator.  We  even 

■    i  mer  New   i  ■  i  k  _•.  w  erni  n  Man 
■■.ndrcu  ,  an  ambitu  hi-  -^ ^  retan  i  if  hous- 
:,d  urban  development  who  has  married  a 
Kennedy,  unit  n  I  >  >n  the  distati 

brought  a  first:  the  w  i\  es  ot 
-identi.il  nominee — I  lill  in  (  'Un- 
til Pole — began  running  ton  iftice 
in  tl  -  ight. 

\II  this  i-  sjrist  for  \\  2-  moment  in  histi 


real  American  Restoration.  Superficially,  at  least, 
i  victory  for  ( ieorge  Junior  will  pur  the  GOP  in 
clover.  They  would  have  the  Oval  Office  and 
probably  keep  Congress.  But  history  practically 
-hriek-  a  warning.  It  we  can  judge  by  the  English 
and  French  examples,  restoration  governments 
ride  into  office  on  an  arrogant,  memory-driven  d\ 
namic  that  quickly  leads  to  mistake-  and  failure. 
A  restored  Bush  presidency  would  almost  cer- 
tainly revisit  some  of  the  lower  points  of  1988-92 
(George  11  has  already  trotted  out  "compassion 
ate  conservatism"  as  a  successor  to  his  father's 
"kinder  and  gentler  nation").  B<  ith  Bushes,  father 
and  son,  have  friend-  and  connection-  among 
Middle  Ea-t  oil  producer-,  Asian  business  leaders 
and  other  frequently  demanding  interest  groups, 
which  herakF  another  round  of  family-interest  in- 
ternationalism. And  each  branch  ot  the  Bush 
family  tree  is  so  laden  with  investors  and  deal- 
makers  that  \\  .,  as  president,  would  rind  himself 
bound  to  replay  some  version  of  his  father's  end- 
less pleading  tor  capital  gains  tax 
reductions. 


\\ 


hen  the  restored  James  11  tell  in  1688,  that 
was  the  end  ot  the  Stuart  kings.  When  the  re- 
stored Bourbons  followed  suit  in  1  S30,  that  was  the 
end  of  their  house.  Should  a  Bush  Restoration 
implode  on  it-  own  whir  of  cocky  inadequacy 
that  could  be  a  similar  last  hurrah  not  simply  tor 
the  family'-  power  but  tor  the  Republican  Party 
In  addition  to  the  obvious  dangers  of  ineffectual 
dome-tie  policy,  the  Bushes — father  and  son — pre 
cipitate  major  intraparty  splits,  lr  is  almost  im- 
possible to  imagine  Pat  Buchanan,  or  Ross  Perot 
jousting  with  Eisenhower,  Nixon,  or  Reagan,  but 
there  l-  si  imething  about  a  Bu-h  that  brings  it  on. 
Win-ton  Churchill,  in  a  moment  of  candor, 
i  mce  described  Neville  Chamberlain — like  \\  .,  the 
son  ot  a  famous  political  father — as  someone  who 
would  have  made  a  good  lord  mayor  of  Birming- 
h  1 1  n  in  a  bad  year.  And  when  he  served  as  prune 
minister  from  1937  to  1940,  Chamberlain's  lead- 
ership was  a  disaster.  We  can  fairly  a-k  whether 
2e  W.  Bu-h  l-  anything  more  than  another 
scion  who  has  made  a  decent  governor  during  a 
period  i  it  pr<  isperity  and  easy  growth,  and  whether 
the  I  inited  Mate-  can  afford  nominee-  who  are  to 
presidential  politic-  what  legacies  are  tocolk  = 
ternities.  And  it  (on  a  \h\k\  day)  that's  all  there 
i-  to  \\ '..  then  wh\  are  the  Republicans,  and  the 
United  State-,  even  messing  around  with  him.'a 


You  deserve  a  factual  look  at. 

The  Arabs  of  Israel 

Are  they  a  "persecuted  minority?" 

The  world  is  much  focused  on  the  developments  in  Judea  Samaria  (the  "West  Bank" I  and  the  Gaza  Strip,  m  vvhi<  ii 
for  the  most  part,  Israel  has  relinquished  sovereignty  and  authority  to  the  Palestinian  Authority  (P.A.).  Ninety-eight 
percent  of  the  Arabs  in  these  territories  live  now  under  the  rule  ol  the  P.  A.  There  is  some  question  whether  or  .  r  a  they 
are  better  off  than  before.  But  there  ate  many  who  believe  that  the  Arabs  in  Israel  itselt  ate  a  "p<  rsecuted  minority." 

What  are  the  facts? 

the  highest  ratio  ol  am  Arab  population  anywheie.  Israeli  uni- 
Israel  is  a  Democratic  Country.  Israel  is  ,\n  open,  phi-  versities  and  technical  institutions  are  freely  available  to  the 
ralistic,  and  egalitarian  society,  Different  religions,  cul-  \rahs  About  5.000  Arab  students  attend  such  schools 
tines,  and  social  traditions  co-exist.  Protection  of  such  Israeli  Arabs  Enjoy  Full  Equality  in  Law  and  in  Fact. 

diversity  is  embedded  in  Israel's  traditions  and  confirmed  All  religious  communities  in  Israel  enjo\  the  lull  protection  ot  the 
by  the  govei  nment.  About  20""  of  the  population  (over  one  State.  Israeli  Arabs  Moslems,  as  well  as  main  Christian  denom- 
million  people)  are  non-Jews,  most  of  them  Arabs,  and  inations-  are  free  to  exercise  then  faiths,  to  observe  theii  own 
some  Druze,  Like  all  other  Israeli  citizens,  they  have  full  weekly  day  "I  rest  and  holidays,  ami  to  administei  then  own 
rights  to  vote  and  to  hold  elective  office.  Both  Arabs  and  internal  affairs.  Bach  community  has  its  own  religious  councils 
Druze  hold  seats  in  the  Knesset,  the  Israeli  parliament.  and  courts,  and  has  full  jurisdiction  ovet  religious  affairs,  includ- 
Every  Knesset,  since  the      ^__^_^_^^____^^^_^^^____^^^^^^___      ing  matters  of  personal  sta- 

founding  of  the  state  m       "Contrary  to  propaganda . . . the  Arabs  in  Israel       tus,  such  as  man  iage  and 

1948,  has  had  Arab  and  •        g  ivil     -^  and  haye  the  same  sfatus       divorce.  The  huh  s,tes  of  all 

-'    -  -  °  religions  are  administered  b\ 

under  law  as  Jewish  Israelis" theii  own  authorities  and 

protected  b\  the  government, 

into  Arabic,  and  Arab  members  may  address  the  Knesset  in  Arabic.  In  contrast  to  the  non-Israeli  Arab  world,  Arab  women  in 

It  is  official  policy  of  the  Israeli  government  to  foster  the  Ian-  Israel  enjoy  the  same  st.uus  ,is  men    Israeli  law  grants 

guage,  culture,  and  traditions  of  the  Arab  minority,  in  the  women  equal  rights,  including  the  right  to  vote  and  to  be 

educational  system  and  in  daily  lite.  Arabic  is  an  official  Ian-  elected  to  public  office,  prohibits  polygamy,  child  marriage, 

guage  in  Israel,  together  with  Hebrew.  Israel's  Arabic  press  is  and  the  barbarity  ol  female  sexual  mutilation.  It  has  thus 

the  most  v  ibrant  and  independent  ot  am  country  in  the  vastly  changed  the  status  ol  women,  to  far  above  that  of  any 

region.  There  are  more  than  20  Arabic  periodicals.  They  pub-  country  in  the  region.  Israeli  health  standaids  are  by  tai  the 

lisb  what  they  please,  subject  only  to  the  same  military  cen-  highest  in  the  Middle  Basi    Israeli  health  institutions  are 

sorship  as  Jewish  publications   There  are  daily    IV  and  radio  freely  open  to  all  Arabs,  on  the  same  basis  , is  they  aie  to  Jews 

programs  in  Arabic    Arabic  is  taught  in  Jewish  secondary  Mine  is.  however,  one-  difference  between  the  'rights"  ol 

schools.  Israeli  universities  are  renowned  centers  of  learning  Arabs  and  Jews  in  Israel.  Israeli  and  Druze  men  are  required  to 

in  the  history  and  literature  id  the  Arab  Middle  East.  do  three  years  of  military  service  and  then  serve  one  month 

Education  and  literacy  of  the  Arab  population  in  Israel  is  as  eveiv  veai  until  tln-v  au-  >o  Ai.ihs  aie  exempted  horn  military 

high  as  and  probably  higher  than  in  any  Arab  country    the  lit-  duty  and  are  not  required  to  pel  foi  ill  any  compensating  civ  il 

eracy  rate  among  Israeli  Arabs  is  95",u,  \  ii  tually  the  same  as  inn  sei  v  ice.  Since  the  surrounding  Arab  states,  w  ith  the  excep- 

foi  Israeli  Jews.  There  are  close  to  1,000  Arab  educational  tions  of  Egypt  and  recently  of  Jordan,  aie  the  avowed  enemies 

institutions  in  Israel,  w  ith  about  300  000  students — just  about  of  Israel  and  are  dedicated  to  its  desti  uction,  this  exemption 

25  times  as  many  as  in  1948,  when  the  State  of  Israel  was  ere-  is  granted  by  the  Israeli  govei  nnieiii  to  us  Arab  citizens,  so 

ated,  Ninety  percent  of  Arab  children  attend  school,  probably  as  to  spare  them  conflicts  ol  loyalty  and  conscience. 

Contrary  to  propaganda  and  to  what  many  believe,   the  Arabs  in  Israel  are  full-fledged  citizens,  enjoy  <-yriv  civil  right,  and  have 

the  same  status  in  law  as  Jewish  Isiaehs.  In  summary,  they  enjoy  the  highest  standards  ot  hv  m-.  and  libei  t\  ot  any  Arabs  in  the 
Middle  East.  It  is  instructive  and  sobering  to  compare  the  condition  ol  the  approximately  our  million  Arabs  in  Israel  with  that  ot 
the  pitiful  remnants  of  Jewry  in  Arab  countries.  Jews  have  been  living  in  Arab  countries  for  almost  2,000  years  I  nder  Arab  domi- 
nance, they  were  always  third-class  citizens  and  subject  to  harassment  and  persecution.  Theie  were  about  900,000  Jews  in  Aiah 
countries  m  1946 — now  there  are  tewei  than  25,000.  But  there  are  now  ovel  one  million  \iahs  in  Israel,  as  against  150,000  in 
1948 — an  almost  seven-fold  increase    1  hese  figures  alone  would  seem  to  prove  that  things  can't  be-  all  that  bad  lot  Arabs  in  Israel 
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Evci  since  the  Spanish  conquest  of  the  1500s,  enterprising  for- 
eigners h;ivecomc  to(  lolomhia's  jungle  with  dreams  oi  plundering 
its  rk  lies,  1 1  id; is  s  1 1  mquistadors  arrive  as  husinessmen,  armed  with 
laptops  and  cell  phones  and  schemes  that,  at  le.isr  on  paper,  ap- 
pear s,  uind.  Rut  the  numhers  can  he  deceiving.  This  spreadsheet, 
.1  cost-henefit  analysis  ol  operating  .1  gold  mine  in  C'olomhia, 
was  used  hy  a  tiny  American  start-up  called  Lenco  to  raise  $3  mil 
In  'ii  in  venture  capital  in  1995.  Lena  1  planned  to  exploit  three 
open -pi  1  mining  concessions  in  the  densely  foliated  province  ol 
Naririo,  in  territory  without  paved  roads  or  plume  lines,  con- 
trolled hy  guerrillas  and  drug  km  ins.  Lenco's  president,  .1  former 
stockhroker,  had  \  11  in. ills  no  experience  in  mining.  Neither  die 
111.11  is  of  I.cik  n's  other  officers.  What  they  did  have  was  this  re- 
assuring logo,  depicting  .1  hackhoe  handily  dispatching  ,1  moun- 
tain, and  a  gei  ilogical  survey  indicating  that  then  concessii  >ns  may 
base  unit,  111  led  some  $400  million  w<  nth  of  gold.  In  less  than  three 
sears,  they  lust  everything.  What  can  other  gringo  husinessmen 
leai  n  from  1 1  ieii  mistakes? 

Buy  jmitcciion  "Royalties"  are  an  essential  part  of  doing  busi- 
ness in  Colombia.  Right-wing  paramilitaries  charge  them,  drug 
cartels  charge  them,  ci  irrupt  government  officials  c  harge  them. 
But  ilie  nominally  Marxist  Revolutionary  Armed  Forces  1 
*  1  1I1  >m  ha  (FAR(  )  do  la  mi  icss  rhe  t  iolomhian  was  he  Iter  than 
anyone,  earning  an  estimated  $1  bullion  annually  largely  hy 
collecting  protection  fees  from  drug  cartels  and  other  busi- 
nesses open n  in'.:  in  the  10  million  acres  of  territory  the  guerrillas 
control.  I  \Kc  walled  a  seal  toi  Lenco  to  set  up  its  mine  and 
develop  a  cash  flow.  I  hen,  in  lanuais  1991 ,  they  asked  for  a 
meeting  t<  1  discuss  the  payment  of  a  "n  >s, ills  "  Then  fee:  $4,000 
a  month.  A 1  reads,  paying  a  I  1.1  percent  royalty  to  the  mine's 
original  owner,  Lenco  refused,  lime  weeks  later  30  armi 
guerrillas  looted  the  mine  for  valuables,  kidnapped  t \\  >  >  man- 
agers, and  demanded  a  s  1 . i  million  ransom. 


GUERRILLA 

A  gringo's  guide  to  doing  bi  ' 


Meet  prodiicttun  goals.  Lena  i  knew  that  to  maximize  profits  it  had 
to  maximize  productivity.  In  other  words,  it  had  to  strip- mine  vo- 
1,1c  iously.  In  1995  foreign-owned  mines  the  world  over  were  suc- 
cessfully exploiting  business-friendly  environmental  and  labor 
laws  to  extract  vast  quantities  of  gold  from  Third  World  soil.  Ac- 
cording to  Lenco's  geological  surveys,  its  concessions  contained, 
■  Hi  a\  erage,  i  me  gram  of  gold  per  cubic  meter  of  earth.  Bs  exca- 
sating  2,000  cubic  meters  a  das  and  recovering  70  percent  of  each 
gram  of  gold  —Lenco's  accountants  reckoned — the  mine  could 
strike  a  mother  1<  ide  of  profits.  But  rhe  hrm  never  came  close  t<  i 
meeting  its  goals.  At  its  peak  a  tess'  ssecks  before  the  kidnapping, 
the  mine  ssas  processing  only  1 ,500  cubic  meters  of  earth  a  das', 
rei  i  ivering  only  a  quarter  gram  of  gold  per  cubic  meter,  and  av- 
eraging v  v\c\Y  in  losses  a  month. 
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LPITALISM 

Colombia,  hy  Daren  Fonda 


iren  Fonda  is  a  writer  living  m  \cu  Yurk.  This  is 
first  piece  for  1  larper's  Magazine, 


/  he  market  is  a  fickle,  fickle  god.  For  the  purposes  ot  this  spr 
sheer,  Lenco  estimate  J  that  yold  wi  ml  J  continue  trading  ai  its 
1 995  price — around  $^S0  an  ounce.  But  in  I 997  the  price  ot  »old 
tumhled.  Even  it  Lena  >  had  met  pn  iduc  i  it  m  y<  ial.s,  its  concessii  m^ 
would  have  been  worth  S  I  00  million  less  in  IW  than  they 
were  lour  wars  earlier.  Ransom  money,  In  comparison,  has 
proved  a  far  more  stable  commodity,  making  kidnapping  a  growth 
industry  in  Colombia.  Ot  the  2,2o:5  reported  kidnappings  com- 
mitted there  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1999  hy  left-winy 
guerrillas,  riyht-wini;  paramilitaries,  drui;  yanys,  and  others  1 ,627 
were  (inane  ially  m< itivated. 


Iviunv  nj  hidden  costs  Lenco's  urost  valuable  asset  wasn't  buried 
C  Colombian  y<  >ld  but  cheap  (  'ok  unhian  labor.  I  Vei  40  percent 
of  C  Colombia's  pi  >pulaiu  in  subsists  below  the  pc  >\  erty  line  and  20 
percent  are  unemployed.  Rural  areas  like  Naririo  are  si  i  poor  that 
main  local  farmers  yrow  cue  a  out  ot  necessity;  most  leyal  crops 
roi  lony  before  they  can  be  transpi nted,  by  wayon  or  loot,  to  ur- 
ban markets.  Able  to  pay  most  ot  its  workers  less  than  ^2  an  hour 
(a  yood  wayc  for  the'  region  but  a  third  of  what  FARC  '  report- 
ed I  \  pays  its  soldiers),  Lenco  est  una  ted  that  it  could  keep  costs 
down  io  as  little  as  $2,000  a  day.  hut  the  same  lack  ot  infra- 
structure that  drives  peasants  to  coca  farming  c  reared  unt<  ireseen 
o  ists  tot  Lenco.  Planned  by  equipment  breakek  iwns,  fuel  short- 
ages, and  incompetent  geological  surveys,  the  company  hired 
more  and  more  workers,  but  cost  overruns  persisted  ,md  pro- 
due  1 1\  n  v  continued  to  lay.  [.ARC  ',  meanwhile,  has  seen  its  ranks 
and  revenues  steadily  multiply  over  the  last  five  years. 


(  'ut  ymir  losses.  In  the  end,  Lenco's  dreams  ot  unearthing  $^21 ,870 
in  profits  a  month  proved  as  chimerical  as  HI  Dorado,  the  leg- 
endary A  ma:,  mi.  in  kingdom  ot  y<  ild.  .Alter  the  raid  by  FARC ,',  the 
firm  tmalh  collapsed,  Si  million  in  debt.  For  the  next  eight 
months,  the'  two  kidnapped  managers,  American  blank  Skee 
and  (  ok  mi  hi,  in  I  Lilian  Torres,  lived  as  their  capti  irs  did,  march- 
ing through  the  lowlands  and  mount  tuns  by  night,  eating  corn- 
iiie.il  arc  pas,  sardines,  and  soup,  and  sleeping  outdoors  under 
mosquito  netting  in  makeshift  camps.  Neither  hostage  was 
harmed.  La  lei,  at  let  his  release,  "skee  likened  his  trip  through  the 
jungle  to  ecotourism,  an  experience  that  under  different  cir- 
cumstances "could  probably  be  marketed."  Eventually,  North 
American  miners  based  in  Bogota—  who  had  a  st.ike  in  Lenco 
and  had  dealt  previously  with  kidnappers-succeeded  in  redik 
ing  FARC  "s  ransom  to  $50,000.  Skee's  patents  raised  halt  the 
cash.  Ross  Perot  loaned  the  resl  1  pon  Skee's  release,  FBI  agents 
c'sci irteel  him  home  to  North  C  Carolina,  where  he  is  still  seeking 
to  recover  the  year's  w<  nth  of  wages  that  he  says  Lenco  never  paid 
him.  Meanwhile,  back  in  the  jungle,  the  guerrillas  in  return  lor 
a  royalty — turned  Lenco's  mine  over  to  its  workers,  who  oper- 
ate it  profitably  ti  i  this  day. 
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Eight  years  alter  independence,  Belarus  ponders  reunification 

By  Jeffrey  Tayler 
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apartment  buildings  one  might  see 
in  Omsk  or  T<  >msk 

The  similarities  between  Belarus 
and  Russia  extend  tar  beyond  lin- 
guistic kinship  or  even  what  seven 
decades  ot  shared  Soviet  history  can 
explain.  With  the  exception  ot  a  re- 
public killed  oft  bv  the  Bolsheviks  in 
it-  infancy,  the  territory  ot  present- 
da\   Belarus  had,  until  1991,  never 
supported    in  independent  Belaru- 
sian  -tate.  From  the  sixth  century  on 
nged  to  the  domain  ot 
the  Eastern  Slavs,  patjan  tribes  ot  fur 
trader-,  tanner-,  and  honey  mer- 
chant- who  -poke  Old  Russian.  In 
•.nth  centun  it-  prince-  tell  un- 
der the  suzerainty  ot  Kievan  Rus,  the 
which  Russians,  Ukraini- 
ans, and  Belarusians  were  to  evolve. 
ir  i  >t  Kie\  -  acceptance 
hnstianitv  from  the  Byzantine 
k>     in     the     tenth     century 

path 

■ 
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on  Orthodox  Christianity,  language 
(Belarusian  began  evolving  out  o 
Old  Russian),  and  folk  culture.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Russian  em 
pire  took  over  Poland,  violently  -up 
planting  Belarusian  culture  with  it- 
own  in  the  process.  It  was  thus  natur 
al  that  Belarus,  pacified  and  tor  the 
most  part  Russified,  ended  up  i 
founding  republic  ot  the  Soviet 
Union.  Yet  in  1991  Belarusian  na 
tionalism  helped  -under  that  union 
and  Belarus  became  a  sovereign  -tate. 
A  longtime  student  of  Soviet  and 
Russian  history,  tor  the  past  seven 
years  I  have  lived  in  Moscow  and 
have  followed  recent  event-  in  Be- 
larus with  puzzlement.  Since  .  ■  " 
Belarusian   president   Alexandei 
Lukashenko  ha-  been  pounding  on 
the  Kremlin  gates  demanding  reunifi- 
n    with    Russia,    and    union 
treaties,  however  vague,  have  been 
signed,  with  little  substantial  pi 
trom  either  people.  In  view   of  the 
iet  legacy   t.    Belarus 
I. which  include-  the  Chernobyl  melt- 
n  that  irradiated  a  quarter  ot  its 
land,  Stalinist  purges  that  killed  hun- 
dred-   •  ■  mds,  a  moribund  t 
i  more  than  a  centu; 
pression),  to  say  nothii  _ 
gmire  economy,  what 
could  account  tor  the  Belarusian: 

:     itrer  indepen- 
dent -ed  merger  wath 
I  oppress  isian 
r  mine  in  M              have 
O  Lukashenko  and  described  a 
me,  tree  of  the  m 


zhaos  and  anarch\  •  it  Ru—ia,  .-.    i  1- 
hal  Jo  not  jibe  with  pre---  a  : 
;hat  demoni:e  the  pre-udeni 
ilame  him  for  a  curt  uling  i  >t  civil  lib- 
erties that  recall-  tin  r-      let  J  iw 
1  have  c<  'me  1. 1  Bclaru- 

the  land  and  rind  i  nit  what 

\i-  g<  ■  1 1 1  _■    m 
v  1  walk  the  broad  sidewalk 
flanking  Fran-v-ka  ^l  irvn\    -V  1 1 
the  eight-lane-  tl .    ■ 
-weep-  across  centr.il  Min-k,  it  i 
me  no  time  at  all  r<  -  percei\  t 
Minsk  Jitters  from  Mo-cow:  -treet- 
.ire  immaculate,  kio-k-  are  tew  and 
well  kept,  car-  o    | 
obligingly  when  ped- 
estrians enter  a  en  — 
walk,  militiamen  do 
not  extort  bribe-  from 
passersby,  and  signs 
are     in     Belaru-ian 
(even  though  Russian 
is  the  native  language 
of  more  than  SC  per- 
cent ot  Belarus]  in-, 
i n c  1  u d l n g         Liil  i  - 
shenko).  Other  differ- 
ences Ji  <  n<  n  rl  itter 
the  citv:  a  short   _ 
gasoline   keep-   the 
streets  nearly  empt\ 
ot  traffic,  and  pt    ;  k 
queue  tor  sausage  in 
fetid,     state-owned 
shops     that     would 
have  been  pro 
and  renovated  long  ac*'  m  R    -• 

Skarvnv  Avenue  run- 
ber  Square,    i  " .  t  -i 

i  'ii  whi  'St   i 

halt-finished  beb  ei      I        t  graniti 
and  glass — the  future  n  iti<  >r 
.•I  culture.  Next  r.    the  pa    ic<.    tit- 
teen-f     t-high  -reel  letter-  n-t     t   f 
a  building   inJ  |  -i  in 

\  The  reference  i-  i     the  S 
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one  out  ot  tour  Relaru- 

the  citv. I  T  Min-1 
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i 
the  massive  cranio 
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Lukashenko's  angry  lone  reflet  ts  the 

I  1 1|  ,i  majority  ol  Bclarusians. 

.  save  s\\  indlei  s  .iM<.l  crooks, 

wouldn't  hi    11 »  ■  i  \  in  the  tormei  Si  i\  i 

el   I  'iin  m  .'  A  h  uiner  t  ollei  live  tai  in 

I  nl  .i-l  lenki  i  w  as  elei  ted  on  .in 

ant  i  mi  ruprii  >n  plat f*  irm  o(  "market 

Mn  lalism, "  whit  h  was  suppi >sed  it i  per- 

inn  Iin  citizens,  dispirited  h\  tailing 

I iving  standards  and  the  rise  of  hand i I 

i  apilahsin,  to  enjov,  the  finant  i.il  se- 
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i  i  ii  n  \   they  knew   in  the  Si  iviel  pasl 

and  1 1 '  taste  the  sweets  oi  the  tier  mat  • 

I-  el ,  I  hi  which,  in  tai  i ,  denied  them 

i  a  ,:  ii  i  ■  i   i  govel  iniienl  med 

llmg  in  i  he  private  hi  Ii  u  ,  1 1  mi  inued 

ill    i  In  •  [oi  the  state  set  tor,  a  hall  to 

1 1  >nly  10  percent  i  ii  the 

i  Inn  pnvat  i:ed  ),  and 

:  I    isitimi  ot  price  ci  nun  >h.  In 

he  held   i  referendum,  regarded  h\ 

tin   I  ielarustan  >  >pp«  Mtn  >n  and  Western 

rnments  as  flawed  and  unci  msti- 

i !  i  ii  gi  a, u   I  him  cxi  cption- 

al  powers  and  an  additional  twi  •  un- 

i   veal's   in   .'Hue     i-   u  ell   as 

urn  li  i  seek  iiiiu  m  w  nh  Kus 


sia.  Lukashenko  and  Yeltsin  have  since 
signed  a  series  ol  confederation  treal  ies 
(the  most  ret  ent  of  w  hit  h  was  on  I  V 
cemhei  S,  1999,  exat  il\  «  i ■_  1  it  years  af- 
ter Belarus  and  oilier  former  Soviet 
states  gained  their  independence  from 
Russia)  designed  t<  >  t  reate  a  single  state 
within  the  next  decade;  a  common 
tustonis  zone  has  already  heen  estah- 
lished,  and  horder  controls  have  heen 
aholished.  The  treal  ies  are  intention 
ally  vague  hut  di  i  sig- 
nal thai  hoth  ci  mntries 
.hi  | Hilling  away  fn im 
the  West.  Lukashenko 
vi<  dent  ly  suppressed 
the  demtinsi  tai  ions 
that  his  economic 
measures  and  union 
ization  efforts  int  ited 
among  young,  West- 
ern-oriented lxl. II  II 
sians,  drove  opposition 
leaders  abroad  i ir  im- 
prisi  ined  them,-  closed 
down  opposition  news 
papers,  and  has  even 
proposed  five-year 
prison  sentences  for 
anyone  who  publicly 
insults  him.  The  wi  ird 
"dissident,"  no  K  mger 
in  use  in  Russia,  has 
regained  t  urrency  in 
Belarus. 

Despite  economic 
stagnal  ii  in  and  politi- 
cal repression,  Luka- 
shenko's popularity 

appears        In        hold 

steady.  Unionization 
has    1 1 1 1 .  i  g o 1 1 1 : e .  1  the 
intelligentsia,  hut   it 
has    the    supporl    "I 
rural  and  elderly  Belarusians  who 
never  accepted  the  nationalism  of 
the  perestroika  era  and  whose  selt- 
esteem  might  he  raised  hy  returning 
to  the  fold  of  an  internal  ionally 
feared,  it  domesi  it  ally  chaol  it,  Rus- 
sia. Among  formei   Soviet   rulers, 
Lukashenko  has  heen  alone  in  his 
courtship  ol  Moscow:  protective  of 

in  i/u'  last  yeai  .  1'iur  i)|)|)o.siti(i)i  leader* 

have  simjih  red     \  amara  \  tnniku- 

nnei  i  hiiiru  uman  "I  the  central  bank: 

Yuri  Zahkarenkn,  ihe  funnei  interim  minis- 

ind    m  Sl'/Hi  mbi  i     leading   ii-  sideni 

i   (  loin  har  and  pubhshei   Anatoly 


their  new  powers,  the  last  thing  oth- 
er ex-l  .S.S.R.  honchos  want  is  clos- 
er ties  with  Russia.  If  Lukashenko's 
unii  m  1,  ipi  .ens,  n  will  set  a  precedent 
thai  could  threaten  the  stability  of 
countries  with  large  ethnic  Russian- 
populations,  such  as  Ukraine  and 
Kazakhstan.  In  any  event,  the  specta- 
t  le  of  a  compos  mentis .  ii  poorly 
tottted,  democratically  elected  na- 
tional leader  striving  to  strip  his  elec- 
torate of  lis  sovereignty  is  bizarre  and 
unsettling.  Lukashenko  has  often 
said  thai  if  he  pulls  ,  ,tf  this  unii  m,  he 
will  go  down  in  history  lot 


I 


it.  No  doubt  he  is  right. 


nevitahlv,  the  thought  of  union 
between  Belarus  and  Russia  evokes 
the  two  peoples'  recent,  shared 
past  —  and  its  horrors.  The  next 
morning  1  decide  to  visit  the  memo- 
rial to  the  victims  of  Stalin's  purges 
in  Kurapaty  Forest  just  north  of 
Minsk.  Discovery  of  these  mass 
graves  played  a  crucial  role  in  ignit 
ing  Belarusian  separatism  during  tliv 
perestroika  era. 

My  driver,  Dmitry  Varivonchik,  ^ 
a  flaxen-haired,  burly  fellow  in  hi; 
early  thirties,  a  trained  engineer  wh< 
left  his  job  at  a  st, ite  enterprise  sever 
years  ago  for  the  private  sector  when 
the  latter  was  flourishing.  As  we 
shoot  down  Minsk's  lightly  trafficked 
lanes  m  his  minivan,  he  tells  me  ht 
now  earns  the  equivalent  ot  a  hun- 
dred dollars  a  month — a  king's  salary 
b\  local  standards  -driving  for  a  tor 
eign  company  that  brokers  the  salt 
of  coal  from  Russia  to  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  moonlighting  by  using  the 
company  vehicle  for  trips  like  this 
one.  A  year  ago,  before  the  Russian 
economic  collapse  and  the  steep  de 
valuation  of  the  Belarusian  ruble,  ht 
was  making  three  times  as  much 
The  union  is  not  on  his  mind;  mak- 
ing ends  llieel  is. 

The  two-lane  road  leads  us 
through  lonely  stretches  of  forest 
We  pull  onto  the  shoulder  and  halt 
Horseflies  harry  us  as  we  make  oui 
\\,i\  through  drizzling  rain  down  ; 
steep  path  into  a  pine  grove  echoing 
with  the  songs  of  thrushes  and  the 
pattering  ol  raindrops.  A  few  yards 
in  stands  a  wooden  cross  engravec 
with  the  words:  i\  \n  mory  Ol  Till 
\  K    RMS  OF    till:  M  \--  REPRESSION  Ol 


I'i;;  [1)41,  1  glance  around.  Shadi  iws 
throughout  the  ^rovu  resolve  them- 
selves into  en esses;  the  farthei  in  you 
look,  the  more  crosses  you  see.  I  hie 
Ik-  the  bodies  i  >l  tens  ot  tin  msancls  ol 
Belarusians  (estimates  inn  from 
50,000  to  900,000)  who  were  exe- 
cuted h\  the  Soviet  authorities  on 
trumped-up  charges  ol  treason,  espi- 
onage, economic  sabotage,  bourgeois 
nationalism,  anti-Soviet  agitation, 
and  so  forth. 

Since  the  days  ol  the  Mongols, 
there  have  been  state-orchestrated 
massacres  ot  innocents  in  Russian 
lands.  Visits  to  sites  like  this  occa- 
sion little  distress  amony  former  So- 
viets, though  tlie  massacres  tend  to 
repeat  themselves,  and  no  genera- 
tion feeh  safe — a  twin  ye  lie  tor  tear 
and  apathy  must  characterize  the 
DNA  of  Eastern  Slavs.  Dmitry  shifrs 
his  weight  from  one  toot  to  the  oth- 
er, then  lights  a  cigarette,  "'ton 
know,  my  grandfather  was  a  ware- 
house manager  in  a  village  near 
here.  The  local  osohist" — secret  po- 
lice agent — "accused  him  of  eco- 
nomic sabotage.  Me  was  due  to  be 
shot  the  next  morning.  But  during 
the  night  that  same-  osobisi  was  ac- 
cused of  treason  and  executed,  and 
my  grandfather  survived." 

1  ask  1  )m itry  if  the  Kurapatv, 
memorial  means  anything  to  him. 
lie  shrugs.  "We  Belarusians  are  used 
to  being  occupied  by  one  people  or 
another.  We're  a  tolerant  people — 
we've  had  to  learn  tolerance  ~ -and 
we  wouldn't  have  done  such  a  thing 
ourselves.  Our  tolerance  has  been 
our  undoing,  in  tact.  Rut  I  don't 
have  time  to  think  about  it  I  have  a 
wife  and  a  daughter  to  feed." 

The  rain  pic  ks  tip,  and  we 
r-B^     bead  back  to  the  van. 


I 


he  next  mi  irning  I  c  limb  abt  iard 
the  c'/cktric/i/vLi ,  or  electric  train,  lor 
Orsha,  a  city  of  1  50,000  straddling 
the  continence  ot  the  Dnieper  and 
Orshitsa  rivers,  125  miles  northeast 
of  Minsk  ileal"  the-  Russian  border.  A 
friend  of  mine  in  Moscow  has  given 
me  the  address  of  her  parents,  Victor 
and  c  ialina  Shcherbo. 

The  clcktrichka  creaks  lis  way 
through  a  softly  contoured  country- 
side of  birch  forest  and  fields,  many 
ot  which  he  fallow,  belonging  to  de- 


funct   state  and  c  ol  lee  1 1  ve  (aims 
An  Mind  t  hese  trh\  spn  aJ  w  >  II  tendc  I 
produce  I1  lots,  when  peasants  I  arm  tol 
themselves,  thc\   farm  well    Peasant 
hi  lys,  tanned  and  bared  iot,  i  l<  K   hi  >l'se- 
drawn  carts  o\  er  mud  n  >ach  bearing 
not  a  single  tire  imprint    At  village 
stations  bronzed  men  and  hale  worn 
en  wearing  track  suits  and  leathet 
shoes  hoard  the 
train,  then   fin- 
gernails    caked 
with  soil ,  their 
forearms  rippling 
with  muse  les  as 
they  drag  ah  >ng 
the  s.kks  of  beets 
and  potatoes  that 
they  wall  sell  in 
Orsha's  market. 
.Ahead  ol  me,  in 
a  summer  frock, 
sits  a  teenage  girl, 
c  hew  t ng      smi- 
th i\\  el   seeds  and 
spit  liny  out    the 
husks,   he i    lace 
wan  wit  h  bore- 
d<  mi,  her  delicate 
features  st  ill  per- 
i  e]  a  ihle  tliii  nigh 
a  pat  ma  of  ci  mu- 
ll \   dirt.  Farther 

on,  a  shirtless  young  man  leans  against 
the  vestibule  wall,  swaying  from  vod- 
ka and  drooping  his  head  As  the  car 
fills  with  people,  a  seent  ot  sweat  and 
hi  ii  i:e  pervades  the  air. 

(.  h"sha's  history,  like  that  i  >l  much 
ol  Belarus,  amounts  to  a  chronicle  of 
trespass  and  adventitious  devasta- 
tion. 1 1  lies  on  the  route  that  the 
\  arangians  (the  \  iking  tounders  ot 
Kievan  Rus)  traveled  from  the  Baltic 
to  the-  Black  Sea.  The  Lithuanians 
fortified  the  town  against  incursions 
from  Russia.  Peter  the  (  ileal  slopped 
here  during  his  war  against  the 
Swedes  (which  brought  much  collat- 
eral ruin  to  Belarus).  Napoleon 
burned  the  city  to  the-  ground  in 
1S12.  During  World  War  II,  Orsha 
saw  heavy  fighting  and  was  almost 
ei impletely  destroyed. 

I  oclay  the  rebuilt  c  ity  straddles  a 
junc  i  ii  hi  i  it  rusting  rail  lines  and  ho 
a  reputation  as  a  gathering  place  for 
those  disenfranchised  h\  the  collapse 
<  it  the  Soviet  empire.  Still  dominat- 
ed  in  spun   by  its  lour  Soviet-era 


I  i  i  oils,  {  h'sha  is  aUo  known  as  a 
sti  ipi  iv  ei  loi  ii  aiisients,  as  a  warren 
|i  n  gangs  ol  vouths  whi  i  do  .  Ii  ugs  aiu 
prev  on  i  Ik  isc  passing  thr<  nigh,  ai  k 
as  i he  home  ol  merch  ints  from  tin 
Russian  l  ai  u  a  ii  living  de  - 1  i  I  ,i  I  i 
lives  sans  /id/'i'i)  s,  tr'duig  fruits  an, 
vegetables  , n  engaging  in  crime 
I  anil    hours  after  dei  art  ing  In  an 
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Closed  zone/residents  evacuated 
^40  cunei/squore  km  cesium  737 

Controlled  zone/water  and  food 

supplies  monitored 
15-40  cunei/iquore  km  cer-,<um-i]j 

i\  curies/square  km  cesium  1}/ 


Minsk,  the  clcktrichka  slops  in  front 
ol  Oi  sha  Stat  ion.  Wn  hits  shac  ks 
and  cinder-block  hovels  and 
smashed  windows,  Orsha  has  the 
look  ol  a  ti  iwn  where  the  mill  has 
gone'  undei  and  the  people  have  giv- 
en up.  I  ride  the  bus  to  the-  ti  >\\  n 
center  in  the  company  ol  drunks  and 
lake  a  ii  mm  in  the  i  me  hi  itel. 

Thai  evening  Victor  and  t  ialina 
meet  me  at  the  In  >tcl  entrain  e  and 
ushel  me  to  their  .Audi.  Phcv  work  as 
engineers  tor  I  Vsha's  main  empli  iyer, 
the  state-owned  tlax-processing 
plain  1"»  >th  are  middle-aged.  Vic  tor 
is  swarthy,  with  something  ol  the  Ro- 
inanv  in  bur..  "I  le's  a  t  iv  ps\'P'  says 
(  ialina,  pn ic  lung  his  |i  irearm  playfut- 
Iv  .  "I  am  m  it !"  \  ic  tor  harks,  1  P 
clears  his  throat  and  changes  the  suh- 
jec  I  "NX  ele  i  nue.  Please  exc  use  us.  hi  >i 
us  simple'  people,  an  American  is  like 
a  Mai  i  tan,"  he  says  with  a  ne a  v a  uis 
laugh  as  he  steels  out  into  Orsha's 
traffic   tree  lanes. 

I  heir  apartment,  on  the  ninth 
floor  ol  a  cone  rete  block,  is  appi  unted 
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wnli  the  best  nt  Soviet  furniture, 
and  lis  shelves  are  stocked  with 
Pushkin.  Dugem-v,  rolstoy.  Their 
two  teenage  daughters  are  languidly 
u.iu  hing  Russian  telex  isi<  m  \  k  tor, 
after  apologizing  .11  length  for  the 
humbleness  ol  his  in  une,  pulls  a 
bottle  of  vodka  out  of  a  cupboard, 
and  t  ialina  bears  from  the  kitehen  .1 
tray  with  a  ha  It -dozen  plates  of 
cheese,  tongue,  salted  tish,  and  fresh 
i  ik  umbel  - 

We  toast   in  our  new   friendship 
and  dig  111.  I  remark  that  the  daugh 
ters  are  watching  Russian,  not   Be- 
larusian,  television. 

A  es  "i  1  hi  see,  i(  was  really  tough 
in  the  beginning,  after  1991. 
Shushkevich  changed  the  school 
language  to  Belarusian,  and  our 
daughters  began  doing  badly.  But 
then  Lukashenko  came  and  switched 
the  language  back.  How  could  we  be 
expected  to  change  languages,  and 
why.'  We're  Belarusian,  but  our  lan- 
guage is  Russian.  \\  e  watch  the  news 
from  Russia.  Everything  here  comes 
from  Russia 

It'-  humid,  and  mosquitoes  dance 
in  the  blue  glow  of  the  television.  As 
we  talk,  I  beci  une  aware  of  a  cerl  mi 
distance,  a  half-ashamed  wariness, 
such  as  I  encountered  111  Russian 
homes  during  the  Soviet  years.  But 
the  vodka  flows  and  so  does  our  con- 
versation. 

"Our  president  won't  allow  the 
1.  haos  the\  hax  e  1  iver  in  Russia," 
Victor  explains.  "We  don't  warn 
sudden  change,  lie's  done  a  lot  ol 
■^«k\  tor  this  town,  lie  issued  a  de- 
cree thai  kept  our  plant  troin  going 
under,  and  he  visited  and  made  sure 
11  was  implemented." 

I  ialina  brings  out  the  meal  and 
1  ies,  \  u  tor's  fat.  e  flushes  with 
vodka.  "Win  1  w  anted  the  Soviet 
I  nion  to  break  up'"  he  asks.  "Only 
the  leader-.  The  common  man  was 
lefl  w  11I1  nothing.  Look  at  Belarus. 
We're  really  1  he  same  as  the  Kursk 
region  in  Russia.  Why  should  we  be 
independent  '  \X  by  .'" 

ilk  <  'ii.  the  ex  erring  iu 
allx  1   k  ils  1  'it,  the  iin  isquin  >es  multi- 
1  he  daughters  drift  oft  to  bed. 
and  l  ialina  and  Victor  bring  up  the 
stability  of  a  ]  iris  wi  mid  nex  - 

er  kn>  -w  :  the  Bre:  hnex  vears.  I  would 
like     I  o     know      lii 


Solzhenitsyn,  who  was  persecuted 
and  exiled  by  Brezhnev,  I  want  to  ask 
about  the  prisons  and  Orsha'-  reputa- 
tion for  violence,  but  1  sense  thai  I 
should  hang  back.  In  the  Russia  of  to- 
day, everyone  slams  the  government, 
but  here  i  feel  as  though  a  critical 
word  would  eliLit  gasps  and  stunned 
silence  and  a  look  over  the  shoulder 
to  see  who  might  have  overheard. 

"Lukashenko  assures  us  of  regular 
salaries,"  \  ictor  says,  filling  .1  pause 
with  a  loyal  utterance,  (usi  across 
the  holder  1-  Russia,  where  salaries 
are  not  paid.  Suddenly  a  salary  in 
hand,  however  small,  seems  like  a 
grant  from  a  benevolent  czar,  and  we 
should  be  grateful  for  it,  receiving  it 
with  bows  as  we  genuflect  away  from 
the  throne.  Do  the  benevolent  czar's 
unionist  strivings  appear  illogical.' 
The  question  doesn't  arise:  subjects 
don't  question  the  czar,  whom  they 
i  rust  to  provide  for  them  and  set 
things  right. 

Later  they  walk  me  to  my  hotel, 
down  streets  dark  due  to  "power  con- 
servation measures."  \  ictor  asks  me 
to  pardon  him  tor  not  driving  me 
back:  his  supply  of  gasoline,  bought 
through  connections  from  black- 
market  trader-.  1-  running 
low.  On  that  note  we  part. 


F 


or  Victor  and  Galina,  middle- 
aged  tolk  with  paying  jobs  and  com- 
forting memories  of  the  Soviet  vears, 
Orsha  might  be  bearable,  but  how  do 
the  young  find  it.'  Another  friend  of 
mine,  Natasha  Kiselyova,  left  the 
town  when  -he  was  eighteen  to  study 
accounting  at  an  institute  in 
Moscow,  where  we  met.  For  seven 
ye  11-  alter  receiving  her  diploma,  she 
worked  in  .1  foreign  company  there 
and  never  mentioned  Orsha  to  me. 
After  my  evening  with  Victor  and 
t  ialina,  I  find  1  un  Natasha  has  re- 
turned t'ii  a  visit.  I  >.all  her,  and  we 
agree  u  1  meet. 

She  and  I  -tand  in  the  entrance- 
wax,  of  the  Beryozka  Cafe,  since 
there  are  no  seats  available  inside. 
Sipping  a  screwdriver,  she  appears 
comfortable  in  a  faded  denim  dress 
and  denim  topsiders.  She  is  tanned 
and  look-  fresher  ,md  healthier  than 
she  ever  did  in  Moscow.  She  has 
in niied  an  Italian  and  moved  to 
Italy,  v  )rsha,  she  -av  -.  1-  a  place  to 


which  she  return-  to  see  her  parents 
and  nothing  more.  "There  are  tour 
prisons  here.  Whoever  can  get  out  of 
this  town  gets  out.  Imagine  what  a 
future  a  young  woman  would  have 
here!  Imagine!  The  men  drink 
themselves  to  rum  or  they're  crimi- 
nals or  bums." 

Soon  the  music  dies  and  t he- 
lights  come  on:  the  Beryozka  is 
closing.  The  crowd  of  revelers 
floods  outside,  a  neighbor  of 
Natasha's  1  will  call  Ira  among 
them.  (Like  others  1  talked  to,  Ira 
asked  that  I  not  use  her  real  name.) 
The  two  exchange  startled  greet- 
ings, and  we  are  introduced.  Ira's 
moon  face  i-  friendly,  her  eves  are  a 
bright  blue,  dnd  her  long  feathered 
hair  bounces  off  her  bare  shoulders. 
She  is  eighteen,  it's  clear  that  Fri- 
day night  and  its  partying  mean  a 
lot  to  her:  she's  dressed  in  a  black 
evening  gown  and  high  heels,  on 
which  she  totters. 

We  march  out  into  the  night. 
"There's  this  club — the  Tri  Limona 
[Three  Lemons],  It's  the  only  placdj 
that  stays  open  after  twelve.  Let's  go 
there!"  Ira  -av-. 

We  fall  in  with  the  rowdy  croxvd 
and  set  off  into  the  dark  lane-  run- 
ning between  izby.  In  a  park  on  the 
bank  of  the  Dnieper,  behind  a  loom- 
ing statue  of  Lenm,  we  find  the  Tri 
Limona,  a  single-room,  garage-sized 
brick  house  with  ,1  bar  and  a  wall  on 
illuminated  mirrored  shelves  -up- 
porting  a  dozen  brand-  of  vodka,  co-l 
gnac,  and  whiskey.  We  take  a  seat  at 
a  booth.  Bullnecked  men  dance  to 
Russian  pop  and  perform  scissor  mod 
tions  with  their  fingers  a  la  John 
Travolta,  their  shaved  bead-  spewing 
-weat  as  they  shimmy;  ashes  fluttei 
from  the  cigarette-  in  the  hand-  of 
their  date-,  who  pirouette  and  twirl 
in  the  yellow  light. 

We  order  pizza  and  a  carafe  of  Fm- 
landia  vodka.  There's  nothing  to  d( 
here  in  Orsha,  Ira  says.  She's  just  fin- 
ished school  and  is  waiting  tor  a  sign 
of  what  the  future  hold-  for  her. 
Natasha  tells  us  about  her  life  in  Eu- 
rope and  about  S.u  Baba,  India'-  "in- 
carnation of  God,"  and  suggests  that 
I  write  a  story  about  him.  For  Ira  this 
1-  all  incredible.  She  open-  her  eve- 
wide  at  the  talk  of  India  and  I  tab 
and  Moscow. 


A  glass  is  smashed  on  i  he  fli «  u 
Then  another.  Al  the  next  table  sil 
three  youths,  whose  olive  complex- 
ions and  roughshod  Russian  suggest 
the  Caucasus  as  then  provenanc  e. 
Mayhe  they  are  Chechens,  mayhe 
Ingushetians.  With  Zorhalike  elan, 
seized  hy  the  music,  the  one  nearest 
us  grabs  another  glass  and  smashes  it. 
When  the  waitress  runs  over,  he 
hurh  ,1  fistful  of  rubles  at  her  and 
shouts,  "I'll  break  what  I  want  and 
I'll  pay,  whore!" 

lie  gets  up,  steps  oxer  to  out- 
table,  and  extends  his  hand  to  Ira. 
"Miss!  Please  dance  with  me!"  She 
declines.  He  pauses,  then  returns  to 
his  table. 

''Khatchiki!  I  can't  stand  them!"  Ira 
says. 

"Shsh!"  hisses  Natasha.  Khatchiki 
is  offensive  slang  tor  people  from  the 
Caucasus. 

At  the  next  song  he  smashes  his 
empty  vodka  bottle,  hurls  more 
money  toward  the  bar,  and  in  sec- 
onds is  standing  at  our  table,  swaying 
and  holding  out  his  hand. 

"(  iirl,  dance  with  me!" 

"No  thanks,"  Ira  says,  shrinking 
from  his  hand.  "Really,  I'm  very 
tired." 

"1  said  dance!"  He  wobbles  toward 
her. 

"Look,"  1  say  to  the  intruder,  as  1 
stand  up,  "she's  tired  and  doesn't 
want  to  dance.  She — 

Natasha  grabs  my  arm  and  starts 
pushing  me  out  ot  the  booth,  whis- 
pering, "Let's  go!  Oh,  please,  let's  get 
out  ot  here!"  Ira  jumps  up  and 
shoves  past  htm,  and  we  exit  into 
the  humid  night. 

The  door  slams  behind  us.  The 
three  youths  have  set  out  alter  us. 
The  dance  aficionado  seizes  my 
shoulder  and  puts  his  arm  around 
my  neck,  but  his  buddies  hang  back. 
His  voice  shirs  with  vodka  but  his 
grip  is  sober,  "firatnk  [Brother],  lis- 
ten to  me.  Who  the  hell  ^\n  you 
think  you  are,  telling  me  who  1  can 
dance  with.'" 

I  gently  remove  his  arm  and  affect 
a  calm  demeanor,  a  friendly  tone,  as 
1  have  done  in  the  past  with  aggres- 
sive drunks  in  Russia,  but  my  heart 
starts  pounding  like  a  gong,  and 
blood  surges  in  my  temples.  "Listen, 
mayhe  we've  all  had  a  bit  too  much 


to  drink.  We  sh<  mid  pari  h  ieiuls  and 
gi  i  hi  Hue.  It's  late." 

II  is   (.  c  miracles   take   up   posit  i<  >i  in 
beside  me;  they  are  readying  them 
selves  to  grab  my  arms  so  thai  he  can 
slim   me  al    will.    Natasha   and    1 1  a 
stand  hack,  wringing  then  hands. 

1  le  lure  lies  into  my  face.  "So  win  ■ 
the  tuck  Ji^  you  think  you  are,  telling 
me  to  leave  this  bitch  alone'  I  luh .'" 

1  le  strikes  out,  aiming  loi  my  eye, 
but  1  pull  away  in  lime  and  his  list 
misses  me.  Again  he  locks  his  arm 
around  my  neck;  again  I  push  him 
back.  His  friends  sta\   at   m\   sides, 


bm   i  lu\   di  m'l   attai  I-     We  |<  M  le,  a 
hairbreadth  from  !m  h  utb 

"(  >h,  |efl '  h  II  "'  Natasha  sc  reams. 

"I  '  b       what  did  she  i  all  you.'" 

"Jell."  I'm  as  n(  mpiusscd  as  he   h 
by  the  sudden  indication  nl  up   loi 
eignness.  "  I  hat's  tip  i    n.ic." 

I  le  steps  bac  k,  (.  >ne  <  >'  his  buddies 
hands  uie  ni\   passpi  «ri ,  w  hk  h  unbe 
know  nst  to  me  ha  I  dr   pped  from  nn 
pocket  during  on,  scuttle,  then  leads 
the  belligerent  away. 

"(  )h,  my  (  loci!"  Natasha  exi  hums. 
She  and  Ira  c  bee  k  me  toi  wi  umds 
Mv  shut  sleeve  has  suffered,  loin  al 
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UK'  shoulder;  my  led  eye  is  shghth 
II. k  kened,  grand  hy  Ins  forearm. 

i  ii  i  oil  down  rhe  pal  li 
ugh  the  park ,  heading  tor  i  he 
statue  ill  Lenin,  listening  to  ever^ 
sound  hehind  us,  hut  we're  alone, 
hi. I  i  emain  alone,  all  ( he  way  to 
ilnn  neighborhood.  Natasha  and  Ira 
s,i\  thai  the  aggressor  and  Ins  bud- 
dies are  probably  melon  vendors 
(now  is  the  season),  living  in  Orsha 
without  residence  permits,  paying 
the  militia  bribes  when  they  run  into 
trouble  oi  raking  beatings  from  i hem 
il  ihe\  're  hn  ike.  A  desperate  and  un- 
certain life,  to  be  sure,  but  preferable 
to  staying  at  In  une  in  i  he  (  .uk  asus, 
where  there  may  be  war  and  there  is 
certainly  poveri  y.  v  )n  learning  my 
n. ii  ionality,  they  might  have  lore 
seen  serious  consequences  with  the 
militia  had  rhey  t<  uk  hed  me.  Or 
maybe  an  American  an  enemy, 
the\  wi  mid  reasi  in,  ol  Russia,  the 
nemesis  ol  rhe  (  Caucasus — would  de- 
sei  ve  .in  auromat  ie  paid,  in. 

I  won't  ever  find  our,  hut  sudden- 
ly  I  understand  why  Natasha  never 
spoke  i.i  me  of  her  hometown,  I  see 
why  she  left  it,  and  I  feel  a  rush  ol 
I  ii',  loi  Ira,  teetering  along  on  her 
high  In  eU,  suppressing  sobs,  and 
trying  to  keep  up.  For  Ira,  il  she 
stays,  life  here  will  be  long  and  lull 

of   grief    and   drunks   and 

trauma. 


A 


hundred  miles  ni  irt  hwesl   i  if 
Orsha,   high  on   I  he  wooded  and 
windblown  banks  <  i|  the  Dzvina  Riv- 
er, 1 1 1.    grand  while  belfries  ol   Po- 
laisk's  eleventh-century   St.  Sophia 
(  '.a  he  It  il  rise  into  a  cerulean  sky, 
the  leaf  green  <  >t  their  d<  unes  harmo- 
■  wnh  the  hues  ol  i  he  bin.  lies 
ih.   I  he  day  i  >!  mv  arrival  ban 
are  fishing  in  the  shallows, 
and   voting  men  are  r<  iwing  theii 
dates  across  expanses  of  shimmering, 
n  i  dappled  watei .    I  he  roads  are 
em  pi  ,  as  usual,  t  Ik- re  is  no 

1  i     bresh  wind,  bin  lies,  a  pai  ilk  riv- 
.1      the  impression  is  i >ne  < >l  peat  e 

.ii   I  I  III 

I  he  impression  is  decept  ive.  Pi  i- 

laisk  lirsi  appears  m  regional  chroni- 

n   S62,  when  il  was  the 

i  pi  iik  ed.  mi  aspiring  to  n 

lev   and  '  i    I  ater  Russia 

.    i  I.  night  :  \  ei   die  town 


repeaiedlv  until  (  Catherine  the  C  ireai 
acquired  it  during  the  First  Partition 
ol  Pi  iland  in  17/2.  Nap.  ile<  m's  inva- 
sion o|  Russia  began  nearby,  and  de- 
struction was  widespread  during  both 
world  wars.  I  une  and  tune  again  war 
has  visited  Polatsk  and  leveled  it. 
I  he  cat  hedrals  on  its  kinks  are 
restorat  ii  ins. 

I  have  come  to  Polatsk  t<  >i  t  he 
third  -it  July— World  War  II  Libera- 
tion Day  lor  Belarus.  At  noon  a  pa- 
rade is  scheduled  to  take  place  m 
the  town  eenter,  srarring  from  the 
columned  facade  of  my  hotel. 
Lamppost  loudspeakers  pipe  Soviet 
war  songs  mto  the  sun-drenched 
air.  Rut  there  are  tew  celebrants, 
perhaps  no  more  people  than  would 
be  out  and  about  on  any  mild  Satur- 
day afternoon. 

Suddenly  there  is  a  bugle  blast, 
and,  with  heroic  music  blaring  from 
every  corner,  fifty  or  so  veterans  m 
their  seventies,  hesuited  and  be- 
medaled,  set  oil  down  Marx  Avenue, 
followed  by  blase  recruits  liltv  years 
younger  carrying  a  red  flag  embla- 
zoned with  FOR  OIK  SOVIh  I  \H  H  III  K- 
[  \'.l'  and  a  hammer  and  siekle.  A 
single  lank  chugs  along  behind,  foul- 
ing the  air  with  its  exhaust.  At  Lenin 
Square  they  hah  lor  list  waving  ad- 
dresses from  the  mayor  and  various 
veterans:  "We  liiusi  untie  with  our 
brethren  in  great  Russia.  .  .  .  Clinton 
began  World  War  111  in  Yugoslavia. 
.  .  .  Belarus  is  next  in  line  lor  NATO 
aggression.  . . .  Woe  upon  those  in  the 
West  who  dare  to  dream  ol  conquer- 
ing .'leal  Russia.  .  .  .  More  unilv  with 
brotherly  Russia!"  These  veterans  are 
among  the  most  fervent  supporters  ol 
Lukashenko,  the  generation  thai  re- 
members war  and  hunger  and  slaugh- 
ter, those  lot  whom  a  baton  ol 
sausage  in  hand  and  peace  at  home 
pn  ive  a  ruler's  legit  imacy. 

The  voices  resound.  Children  til 
get.  Families  begin  breaking  away, 
and  soon  the  veterans  and  utv   offi- 
cials are  shouting  to  a  couple  dozen 
i  ii  in  ns  too  pi  ilite  to  leave. 

Later,  on  Skarynv,  Square,  during 
the  violet  summer  dusk,  a  concert  is 
held.  Police  in  camouflage  fatigues 
Mud  in  rows  to  one  side.  .Alter  an 
mil.  idm  t  ion  ci  mtaining  no  words 
about  war,  Yugoslav  i.i,  union,  or  pol- 
itics, a  young  Russian-language  band 


pounds  out  a  mix  of  Westernizet 
Russian  pop  songs,  country-and 
western  tunes,  and  rock-and-roll  hit 
for  i  crowd  of  baggy-trousered  teen 
tor  whom  Soviet  povvei  and  tin 
heroic  deeds  of  fifty  years  ago  can  hi 
ht-tle  more  than  ballads,  banners 

and     rhe    stories    of    ole 

people. 


.t  savs  much  about  the  stare  of  tin 
Belarusian  economy  that  Presiden 
Lukashenko  foresees  its  salvation  m  ; 
union  wnh  Russia.  (In  one  respect  hi 
is  right:  union  would  permit  Belarus 
which  has  tew  natural  resources  asid< 
from  peat,  access  to  Russian  oil  anc 
gas.)  Encouraging  statistics  presentee 
by  the  Belarusian  government — a  pe 
annum  growth  rare  of  S  percent,  a  1 
percent  increase  in  industrial  output 
a  3  percent  unemployment  rate— 
bear  no  relation  to  rhe  queues  fo 
tood  that  have  reappeared  across  thi 
country,  the  chronic  shortages  o 
gasoline,  the  pensions  and  salarie 
averaging  the  equivalent  of  $10  and 
$50  a  month,  respectively,  and  tha 
dying  private  sector.  Private  business 
es  survive  now  only  if  they  operati 
under  the  protection  ot  Lukashenko' 
elite.  The  ROB  and  tax  authoritie. 
harass  those  who  don't,  closing  dowi 
.wk\  even  jailing  unconnected  entre 
preneurs. 

The  crash  ot  the  interim  nationa 
currency,  the  Belarusian  ruble  (a.k.a 
the  zajchik,  or  bunny,  on  account  o 
the  lurry  little  rabbit  depicted  hop 
ping  across  now-extinct  one-ruble 
notes),  has  been  among  the  mos 
conspicuous  failures  ol  Lukashenko': 
market  socialism.  Plans  to  introduce  ; 
permanent  national  currency,  tht 
taler,  have  been  shelved  sinc< 
Lukashenko's  ascension  to  power 
The  Belarusian  ruble,  which  m  199 
traded  at  the  state  rate  of  699  to  tin 
dollar,  hit  25,964  by  December  o 
1997.  By  the  time  ot  my  trip  in  July  o 
1999,  $1  bought  uWOOO  rubles 
Three-digit  mtl.it ion  keeps  pace  watl 
the  devaluation,  making  it  senseles 
tor  Belarusians  to  keep  savings  n 
anything  but  cash  I  I.S.  dollars.  (As  n 
Russia,  Belarusians  do  not  tins 
banks,  preferring  to  keep  their  kind 
under  the  mattress.)  Legally  acquirins 
dollars,  however,  is  next  to  impossi 
hie:  exchange  bureaus  don't  sel 


them,  choosing  to  retain  or  dispose  of 
them  on  (Ik-  black  market  al  rates  50 
percent  higher  As  in  Si  >\  iei  i  imes, 
the  black  markel  has  become  the  on- 
ly option  tor  most  Belarusians  looking 
to  safeguard  their  savings  from  infla- 
tion, though  penalties  for  "illegal  cur- 
rency transactions"-  the  purchase  of 
hard  currency  from  other  than  state- 
licensed  exchange  bureaus— range 
from  heavy  tines  to  arrest,  and  always 
involve  confiscation  of  the  money 

Lukashenko's  proposed  union 
would  do  away  with  ilus  bunny  mon- 
ey and  reestablish  the  Russian  ru- 
ble— a  dubious  achievement  by  any 
measure.  Yet  the  union  treaty  simu- 
lates that  Belarusian  monetary  policy 
would  remain  in  his  hands  and  that 
the  Belarusian  central  hank  would 
retain  the  right  to  print  Russian 
rubles,  both  of  which  measures  raise 
fears  of  inflation  among  Russian 
politicians  who  are  know  I- 

I-«*      edgeable  about  economics. 
H 
rom  Polatsk,  by  way  of  Minsk,  1 

have  arrived  in  Hrodna  (CiroJ.no),  in 

westernmost  Belarus.  Even  by  Be- 
larusian standards,  Hrodna  has  suf- 


fered a  high  numhei  ol  overlords. 
Start  ing  in  1772,  the  city  bounced 
hi  iiii  \\  iland  ti »  Russia,  In  mi  Russia 
to  (  iernia  n  v  ,  and  I  hen  back  to 
Poland  .  I  In  >dna  would  have  i  e 
maincd  in  hi  iland  had  u  n<  't  been  l<  ir 
a  secret  codicil  to  the  nonaggression 
pact  signed  by  Stalin  and  Hitler  in 
193°  that   returned  n   i<>  the  Soviet 

fold. 

I  Irodna's  i  id\  streets  and  c  ourte 
ous  inhabitants  manifest  the  liberal- 
ism ihat  developed  during  lis  prewar 
years  as  a  part  of  the  West.  Bui  the 
I  Irodna  region  did  not  submit  quiet- 
ly to  Soviet  rule,  for  a  decade  after 
the  Second  World  War,  armed 
bands  of  Belarusian  independence 
fighters  harried  the-  Soviet  authori- 
ties, hindering  the  collectivization  of 
agriculture  and  the  spread  of  Soviet 
power.  Hrodna  remains  a  cif\  of  du- 
bious and  divided  allegiances. 

My  guide  to  the  i  iiv  n  a  local  his- 
torian in  her  thirties  whom  I  will 
call  Svetlana.  Trilingual  (she  speaks 
Russian,  Belarusian,  and  Polish, 
though  she's  most  at  ease  in  Russ- 
ian), Svetlana  talks  with  pride  of  her 
affinity  to  Poland  and  her  research 


trips  In  I  nun  e  She  n  (  'lib.  idi  i\.  I  ii 
r<  ipean  cull  ure  and  i  lu-  si  ud\  ol  his 
li  u\   air  In  I   passions. 

After  louring  the  cirv  c  enter,  vv  el 
lana  ami  I  hike  out  al  iii'j  the  Neman 
Ri\  c  i  and  li  illow  a  Jul  path  thn  myh 
a  gri  >\'e  ui u  il  we  ai ri\  •■  a  a  dark  tec 
(angular  Brie  k  structure  the 
twelfth  i  c  niuiA  l  )rth(  id',  ix  (  huic  h  of 
Saints  Boris  and  Cilel  .  the  second- 
old  e. si  building  in  Bed arus  1 1  is 
loc  ked.  A  \i  uing  man  in  blac  k  and 
while  approaches  with  kevs  in  hand 
and  opens  i  he  door  for  us.  "c  Mi, 
Bat^ushko  [Father],  we're  hickv  you 
came,"  Svetlana  says.  "Please  meet 
i  >ur  guest  hi  mi  America!" 

The  priest  sets  bis  eves  on  me; 
they  arc'  icy  blue.  A  crest  of  flaxen 
hair  rises  above  his  jutting  brow,  his 
mouth  is  grim.  Looking  away,  he 
mot  ii  ins  us  inside. 

The  chinch's  interior  has  been  re- 
stored and  has  a  modern,  unappeal- 
ing look.  Svetlana  explains  the 
iconostasis  to  me.  The  priest,  who 
has  been  following  me  with  his  eyes, 
interrupts  her.  "America,  you  say.' 
Your  planes  did  a  good  job  bombing 
Orthodox  monasteries  in  Kosovo." 
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Yes,  I  m\  ,  si  nut'  missiles  did  I, mil 
.'ii  mi  masteries  .llul 

Svet  I. in. i  interrupts  curtly:  "Y<  hi 
know,  religion  and  politics  should  he 
separate.  Maybe  .1  1  hurt  h  isn't  1  he 
right  place  to  talk  aht  mi  wai ." 

"So  I  don't  have  the  right   to  ex 


mm.  h  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
know  t  Ik  I  ruth.  Look  at  what  the 
(  'i  'ininiinist  s  did  to  us.  The  iin  1st 
dangen  >us  thing  is  extremism." 

"  I  he  most  dangerous  thing  is  to 
have  no  convictions,"  the  batyushka 
.insw ers.  I  lis  voice  is  steady,  hut  a 


A   I  ARMER  WHO  REFUSED  TO  LEAVE  HIS  HOME  IN  A  RADIOACTIVE  ZON E 


press  in \  opinion?"  I  he  batyushka 
cocks  his  head.  "Who  can  speak  the 
truth  now.'  Look  at  Russian  televi- 
sion. It's  run  h\  |e\vs  Even  in  Russia 
you  i  an't  speak  the  11  nth." 

"(.  Mi,  I  see.  Lei  me  ask  you  a  purely 
Russian  quest  n  m  are  you  |ew  ish  '" 
Svetlana's  question  is  really  .1  harh  .11 
his  .nil  i-Selllil  ism. 

I  In    batyushka  frowns.  "Who  be- 


trayed   esus:    I  he    ew  s. 


"W 


11  1  V\  as    esus  hiiuse 


I 'A  lew 


"  I  hat's  absurd.  Thai  is  blasphemy. 
I  h.n  w  as  1  mly  his  eai  ihh  manifest;) 

I  he  priest's  eyes  hum.  S\  el  I, ma's 
>;u  e  reddens,  hei  1  hecks  tense.  She 
looks  away,  then  abruptly  turns  hack 
to  him.  '"1 1  hi  si,,  ,uld  tr\  and  under- 
stand 1  'tin  1  1  eo|  le's  pi  ants  1  it  view  , 
to  find  .1  compn  unise." 

"In  1 1  1 1  ;  1 1  is  111  philosophy, 
1  o in  1  r o m  1  1  amounts  to  heresy, 
rhere  is  only  one  truth." 

"I  would  putei  to  have  no  com  lc- 
1  iilu  1   than  exl  remi 
tion>    Oui   l  ountry  has  suffered  so 


pogrom  haired  flashes  from  his  eyes. 
"\  1  hi  inusi  have  the  right  convictions. 
You  must  follow  the  1  me  Truth." 

I  In-  debate  is  in  it  between  t  wo 
people  hut  between  two  world  views: 
the  Eastern  absolutism  of  Moscow  .is 
the  I  hi  id  R 1  Hue,  with  its  Holy  Truth 
and  its  (.  lod-appointed  executor;  and 
the  Western-derived  pluralism  of  t he 
intelligentsia,  lbs  is  the  doctrine  of 
state  power;  hers,  the  ideology  that 
would  wrest  that  power  from  him. 
Reconciliation  is  impi  issible. 

rhe  priest  has  to  c  lose  up  and  asks 
us  to  leave.  When  we  step  outside, 
Svetlana  is  trembling.  The  batyushka 
leaves  us  at  the  gate.  As  his  parting 
shot  he  remarks  that  Belarus  should 
never  have  given  11  p  its  nuclear 
weapons. 

A  priest  advocating  nuclear 
weapons!  \\  hen  Svetlana  calms  down 
she  surmises  that  he  is  ,111  agent.  "I  lis 
Russian  sounded  peas, nit — the  KGB 
has  an  easy  time  winning  over  peas- 
ants. I  his  is  I  Irodna,  which  the  Sovi- 
ets had  a  tough  time  pacifying,  and 


the  intelligentsia  attends  this  church. 

The  K(  !B  knows  this,  and  they  want 
to  keep  an  eve  1  in  us." 

Plausible  conjecture.  The  Belaru- 
si.in  Orthodox  Church'  is  not  auto- 
cephalous;  it  answers  to  the  Moscow 
Patriarchy,  and  rhe  Russian  Ortho- 
dox Church  has  always  acted  as 
an  organ  of  the  state,  whether 
czarist,  Soviet,  or  post-Soviet. 
Absolutism  in  religion  and  poli- 
tics has  distinguished  Russian 
polity  since  the  rise  of  Muscovy. 
Throughout  the  Russian  and 
Soviet  empires  God  and  caesar 
were  one,  with  C  iod's  sacerdotal-l 
ists  often  serving  as  caesar's 
agents.  Suspicions  that  some 
priests  were  hiding  secret  police 
epaulets  under  their  cassocks 
were  confirmed  when,  after  the 
fall  of  the  Sovaet  Union,  manv 
high-ranking  Orthodox  clergy- 
men were  exposed  as  members 
of  the  KGB. 

Our  talk  iit  the  KGB  leads  us 
to  the  subject  of  union,  and  I  ask, 
what  future  Svetlana  sees  for  her-lj 
self  it  Belarus  and  Russia  unite 
"In  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  there  were  huge 
revolts  against  Moscow  after  11 
took  over  Belarus.  1  wouldn't 
exclude  such  an  outcome  today." 

"So  would  you  be  prepared  to  tight 
for  independence.'" 

"Oh,  well.  .  .  really,  we've  been  too 

beaten  down  to  think  of  fighting.  .  . 

we're  used   to  foreign  rule.  .  .  but 

maybe  someone  here  would 

protest,  somewhere." 


N 


O  ONI  HAS  Bl  I  N  FORGOT- 
ri:\'  —  NOTHING  HAS  BEEN  FORGOT 
I  IN  asserts  the  bold  lettering  ovet 
the  memorial  to  the  128  citizens  oi 
the  village  of  Papsuyevka  who  lost 
their  lives  during  World  War  II. 

The  memorial  lies.  There  is  m 
one  left  to  forget  and  nothing  left 

;  Hoping  in  bring  their  (  hthodox  population 
undei  tighten  spiritual  and  political  control 
Belarus' s  (.  'atholic  Lithuanian  and  Polisl 
overlords  created  the  I  nunc  Church,  whicl 
recognized  the  primacy  oj  the  Pope  hut  al- 
lowed adherents  to  worship  with  Eastern 
rites.  For  a  time,  the  I  nunc  faith  spread, 
hut  when  Belarus  returned  to  Russian  rule 
it  was  persecuted  and  largely  wiped  out  To- 
day some  70  percent  oj  Belarusians  are  ( )r- 
thodox,  and  20  percent  are  I  '.atholic. 


o  he  forgotten.  Papsuyevka,  near 
i/etka  in  southeastern  Belarus,  is 
inly  ninety  miles  norl  h  of  C  "Ik  r 
lohyl.  When  the  reactor  melted 
down  in  1986,  Papsuyevka  was 
ioused  in  radiation  th.it  exceeded 
"orty  curies  per  square  kilometer, 
which  rendered  it  uninhabitable  for 
iecades.  In  199]  the  Soviet  govern- 
nent  finally  evacuated  and  resettled 
?apsuyevka's  108  families  and 
narked  the  road  through  the  town 
.vith  a  sign  reading  RAtUATlON!  I-.N- 
[\<\  R  iRBIPI  iHNl 

The  horrific  effects  oi  Chernobyl 
iave  been  thoroughly  documented, 
md  it  would  he  easy  to  imagine  that 
luman  history  in  the  region  ended 
vith  the  meltdown.  But  while  visit- 
ng  an  exhibition  of  Old  Believer 
cons  in  Vetka,  I  heard  rumors  thai 
jeople  were  still  living  in  the  ra- 
lioactive  zones.  Short  trips  to  the 
trea  supposedly  do  no  harm,  so  1 
lired  a  van  and  a  guide  and  set  out 
:o  investigate. 

Next  to  the  memorial  a  statue  of 
t  defiant  Red  Army  soldier  stands 
enwrapped  in  creepers  descending 
rom  the  trees.  Farther  on  a  husl  of 
_cnm  glares  vigilantly  into  the 
iteely  noun  light  above  a  decrepit 
Board  of  Honor  (a  glass  case  in 
which  the  portraits  of  model  Com- 
rtunist  villagers  were  once  dis- 
played). The  wind  rises,  whishing 
hrough  the  collapsed  roots  and 
classless  windows  ot  the  houses  at 
nv  back.  My  guide,  whom  I  will  call 
\nna,  picks  her  way  toward  me 
hrough  the  rubbish.  She  swats  at 
die  dragonflies  and  other  bugs 
whirling  around  us.  "These  are  turn- 
)f-the  century  houses.  What  a  pity 
:hey  had  to  be  abandoned.  I  louses 
lie  quickly  without  human  care." 

We  jump  into  Anna's  minivan 
ind  speed  off  down  the  road  through 
die  scrub  forest  and  weed-choked 
lelds  of  the  contaminated  :one.  In 
places  the  earth  is  sandy,  and  minia- 
:ure  dunes  edge  onto  the  tarmac,  lust 
seyond  another  R  \l  >!  \  I  It  in!  EN  I to 
PORRIDDEN!  sign  cluster  a  tew  i:h\, 
ind  in  front  ot  them,  on  a  bench,  sits 
i  middle-aged  couple.  Their  eyes, 
nleary,  vaguely  ornery,  tall  on  us. 

As  we  slow  to  a  halt  alongside 
them,  they  straighten  up.  Another 
man,  his  ears  cocked  in  our  direc- 


i  ion,  feels  his  wa\  toward  us  along 
the  side  of  the  house,  I  us  e\es  rolling 
while:  he  is  blind.  A  gnai  led  old 
wi  mi. in,  looking  like  a  troll  in  a  tat  - 
tered  track  suit,  emerges  to  peer  at  us 
fn  mi  a  di  K  irway. 

Anna  says  to  me,  "This  is  Barta 
lameyevka.  It  was  e\ ;k  uated." 

"Who  are  you  and  w  hai  do  you 
want'"  the  man  on   the  bench  de- 
mands 

We  jump  out,  and  .Anna  introduces 
us.  "Oh!"  he  exclaims.  "We  though) 
you  might  he  marauders'  Marauders 
are  the  i inly  i mes  w In i  come  i nit  here. 
They  come  from  Vetka  and  rob  the 
houses  [residents  were  prohibited  from 
taking  then  belongings  with  them  dur- 
ing the  evacuation].  They  killed  one  ot 
our  neighbors  recently.  Bashed  his 
head  in  to  steal  a  calf."  Marauders,  not 
neglect,  he  says,  reduced  the  houses 
m  Papsuyevka  t< >  ruins, 

A  dust  twister  spins  past,  pepper- 
ing our  eyes. 

"Why  have  you  stayed  on?"  I  ask. 

The  wife  answers.  "We  saved  up 
all  our  lives  to  build  this  house.  Do 
you  think  we  were  going  to  lei  the 
state  drive  us  out?  That's  the-  way 
things  are  here  in  the-  Soviet 
Union — you  build  something,  then 
the  state  steals  ir  from  you.  No  sir, 
we  refused  to  move,  even  though 
they  cut  oil  our  electricity  and  gas 
and  water."  Her  I  ips  part  to  show 
steel  teeth. 

"Anyway,"  the  old  man  says,  "in 
'9]  the  state  evacuated  the  families 
to  Vetka,  which  is  almost  as  radioac- 
tive as  here.  What  good  would  it 
have  done  us  to  move  there?" 

There  is  no  defiance  in  their 
w i nds,  onl\  resignation. 

While  we  talk  ,  t  w asters  n  ill  I  lie 
sand  and  insects  crawl  all  over  us,  en- 
meshing themselves  in  our  sweat 
The  radiation  comes  to  mind,  and 
what  these  people  must  have  lived 
through,  and  the  resignation  that 
roots  them  to  this  wasteland  ol  bugs 
and  gamma  rays,  holding  out  against 
marauders.  We  take  our  leave  and 
climb  into  the  minivan  tor  the  ride 
back  t<  i  Vetka,  here  and  there  coming 
upon  other  villages  with  their  scatter- 
ings ot  radiation  homesteaders,  who 
dan  behind  their  doors  and  hide,  Lik- 
ing us  for  marauders. 

This  seems  to  be  a  metaphorical- 


ly apt  wax  lo  end  a  torn  i  'I  Belarus. 
Belai  usians  are  hi  ilding  out  on  then 
trespassed  homesteads,  in  their  his 
torical  camp,  occupying  themselves 
Willi  pel  si  nial  surviv.  I  ,  an  I  1  he\ 
have  little  energ\  let!  tor  matters  ot 
state  or  sovereignty.  I  'n  spheres  ol 
culture  <i\A  political  t radii  ion  aris- 
ing Irom  i  he  eleventh-!  enturv,  -pin 
between  the  Eastern  Orthodox  and 
Western  churcbe-  persist  today. 
The  passivity  instilled  by  foreign 
rule  and  religion-sanctioned  autoc- 
racy, combined  with  the  terror-bred 
nihilism  horn  of  the  Stalin  decades 
and  the  conservatism  deriving  from 
just-tolerable  economic  straits,  en- 
sure that  Belarus  will  remain  in  the 
Russian  domain,  whether  or  not  the 
two  states  unity  and  regardless  of 
how  most  Belarusians  teed  about 
union;  few  associate  personal  disap- 
proval ot  policies  with  the  need  to 
take  collect  ivc  actii  in. 

.Although  Lukashenko  and  his 
elite-  stand  to  gain  from  the  union, 
they  are  not  the  cause  ol  Belarus'* 
statehood  dilemma  but  opportunists 
exploiting  it,  for  nihilism  and  pas- 
sivity create  a  vacuum  that  tyrants 
and  their  schemes  till.  And  it  union 
is  consecrated,  the  terms  hardly 
matter  for  either  party.  Russia  is 
vast,  and  adding  one  more  impover- 
ished province,  one  more  realm  ot 
neglect,  will  probably  have  no  nega- 
tive effect  on  Russia  economically 
and  at  the  same  time  will  provide  it 
wnh  huftei  territory  along  the  bor- 
ders with  new  NATO  countries.  Be- 
larusians will  again  make  do  with 
satrapy  status,  reacquiring,  in  ex- 
change for  their  freedom,  a  mythol- 
ogy not  their  own.  They  have  not 
e  realed  or  sustained  a  national  idea 
that  could  counter  it.  They  could 
in  a  have:  Russifk  at  ion  has  slain 
their  culture;  it  has  turned  them  in- 
to the  Buffer  People. 

We  reach  the  hovels  clotting  the 
tulds  around  Vetka.  Maybe  during 
Belarus's  march  back  into  the  em- 
brace ol  Russia,  1  think,  chance  and 
evolution  wall  impose  change  where 
none  was  striven  for,  and  Belarus 
will  halt  and  stand  up  for  itself.  But 
tins  notion  resembles  a  fantasy,  a 
fantasy  as  realizable  as  the  national 
myths  ol  its  boundless  eastern 
neighbor.  ■ 
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Cloth,  $15.00. 
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HOW  THE  MEDIA 
INVENTED  WHITEWATER 

(  iene   Lyons  explores  how    the  New  York 
rimes  set   the  precedent   tor  the  media's 

coverage  of  Whitewater,  and  how  the  rest 
it   the  mainstream  media  spun  the  stor\ 

out  of  control    Paper,  $9.95. 


ACROSTIC  PUZZLE  BOOK 

SECOND  EDITION 

More  ,  it  Tin  mi. is  Middleton's  \  ery  best 
puzzles  from  rhe  pages  of  Harper's  Maga- 
zine. This  delightful  form  of  word  game  is 
i  hallenging,  yet  e.is\  to  master. 
Paper,  $8.00. 


ONE  MAN'S  MEAT 

In  E,  IV  White.  A  compilation  ol  the  writer's 
iii.  iiit  lils  columns  lor  Harper's  Magazine, 
beginning  in   I v)  58.  White  continues  to 
delight  readers  with  Ins  succinct,  w  n  t\  ob- 
servations. Paper,  14.95. 
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THE  SUN-DOG  TRAIL 

By  Jack  London 


Sitka  Charley  smoked  his  pipe  "Thai  picture—  whal  does  n  mean.'  Mi  kness,  because  the  mother's  head  is 

and  gazed  thoughtfully  at  the  1  J"  not  understand."  on  the  tahle  and  she  is  crying." 

newspaper  illustration  on  the  I  looked  at  the  picture.  A  man,  with  "And  now  you  understand  the  pit 

wall.  For  halt  an  hour  he  had  a  preposterously  wicked  face,  his  i  ighi  aire,"  I  cried, 

been  steadily  regarding  it,  and  tor  half  hand  pressed  dramatically  to  his  heart,  I  le  shoot  his  head,  and  asked,  "The 

an  hour  1  had  been  slyly  watching  was  tailing  hack  ward  to  the  floor.  (Jon-  little  girl     does  it  die.'" 

Kit  i.  Something  was  going  on  in  that  fronting  him,  with  a  tace  thai   was  a  It  was  m\  nan  fur  silence, 

mind  of  his,  and,  whatever  it  was,  1  composite  of  destroying  angel  and  "foes  u  die.'"  he  reiterated,  '"ton 

knew  it  was  well  worth  knowing.  1  le  Adonis,  was  a  man  holding  a  smok-  are  a  pa  inter- man.  May  he  you  know." 

had  lived  life,  and  seen  things,  and  ing  revolver.  "No,  I  k\h  nut  know,"  I  confessed, 

performed  that  prodigy  ot  prodigies,  "One  man  is  killing  the  other  man,"  "ll  is  nol  lite,"  he  delivered  himself, 

namely,  the  turning  of  his  hack  upon  I  said,  aware  of  a  distinct  hepu::le-  dogmatically.  "In  lite  In  lie  girl  die  or 

riis  own  people,  and,  in  so  far  as  it  was  meni  of  my  own  and  of  failure  to  get  well.  Something  happen  in  lite.  In 

possible  for  an  Indian,  becoming  a  explain.  pit  lure  nothing  happen.  No,  I  A^  not 

white  man  even  in  his  menial  process-  "\\  In  '"  asked  Sitka  Charley.  understand  pictures." 

es.  As  he  phrased  it  himself,  he  had  "I  do  not  know,"  1  confessed  "Pictures  are  hits  ot  life,"  I  said.  "We 

come  into  the  warm,  sat  among  us,  hy  'That  picture  is  all  end,"  he  said.  paint   life  as  we  see  it.  For  instance, 

our  tires,  and  become  one  of  lis.  "I  i  has  no  beginning."  i   barley,  you  are  coming  ah  mil;  the 

We  had  si  rue  k  I  his  deserted  cabin  "It  is  lite,"  1  said.  trail.  It  is  night.  You  see  a  cabin.   I  he 

after  a  hard  day  on  trail.  The  dogs  had  "Lite  has  beginning,"  he  objected.  window  is  lighted.  You  look  through 

been  ted,  the  supper  dishes  washed,  "hook  al  that  picture,"  I  command-  the  window  lor  one  sec<  md,  or  for  two 

the  beds  made,  and  we  were  now  en-  ed,  pointing  to  anothei  decoration  "ll  sect  >nds  yt  hi  see  something,  and  you  go 

joying  that  most  delicious  hour  that  means  something.    Tell  me  whal   it  on  your  wa\     \ou  see  maybe  a  man 

comes  each  day,  on  the  Alaskan  trail,  means  to  you."  writing  a  letter.  Vm  saw   something 

when  nothing  intervenes  between  the  He  studied  it  for  several  minutes.  withoul   beginning  or  end.  Nothing 

tired  body  and  bed  save  the  sun  iking  ot  "The  little  girl  is  sick,"  he  said,  h-  happened    It  et  it  was  a  hit  o!  lite  you 

the  evening  pipe.  nally.  "That  is  the  doctor  looking  al  saw.  You  remember  it  afterward.  It  is 

"Well?"  I  finally  broke  the  silence.  her.  They  have  been  up  all  night-  like  a  picture  in  your  memory.  The 

1  le  took  the  pipe  from  his  mouth  see,  the  oil  is  low  in  the  lamp,  the  tirsi  window  is  the  Ira  me  ot  the  pit.  ture." 

and  said,  simply,  "1  do  not  understand."  morning  light  is  coming  in  at  the  win-  Foi  a  long  time  he  smoked  in  si 

He  smoked  on  again,  and  again  re-  dow.  h  is  a  great  sickness;  mavbe  she  lence    He  noTled  his  head  several 

moved  the  pipe,  using  it  to  point  at  wall  die;  that  is  why  the  doctor  looks  so  nines,  and  grunted  <  mce  or  twice.  Then 

the  1 1  lust  ratr  m.  hard    Htat  is  the  mother.  It  is  a  ureal  he  knot  ked  I  he  ashes  from  his  pipe, 

Jack  London  (  lS7(i-llU(i)  was  born  m  poverty  in  San  Francisco  and  as  a  vi  in?ig  man  lived  /tirge/\  by  his  wits,  ivadini;  ronu  ionsh 

the  works  oj  Darwin,  Marx,  and  Nietzsche,  whose  social  themes  he  inco?j)oni(eJ  into  his  on  n  h  ntin.i;    M\  the  age  o/  ruvnfv-ninc,  icilh  the 

publication  oj  The  t  'all  ot  the  Wild,  The  Sea  Wolt,  and  White  Fairj,  he  was  the  highest-  j'aul  and  m.ist  it  ulely  read  inner  in  America 

[  Via  We  to  match  the  success  oj  his  early  works,  however,  and  planned  r>\  alcoholism  a,  isni    he  dud  o\  an  orcnlose  o/  morphine  al  the  a&c 

oj  forty    London  wrote  "The  Sun-Jo,!;  Viail"  jot  the  I  December  P-V5  issue  of  Harpei      Mai   i:ini     ft  mil  be  included  m  the  collection  An  American 

A I  ham:  i.  nie  1  kindred  and  Fifty  Years  ot  I  l.irper's  M.i'ja:  me,  to  be  published  in    \pnl 


c  iiref  ill  ly   refilled    n  ,   and,   alter  .1 
thoughtful  pause,  he  lighted  11  again 

"  I  lun  have  1,  toi),  seen  many  pic- 
tures ot  life,"  he  began;  "pictures  not 
painted  Inn  seen  with  the  eyes.  1  have 
looked  ai  (hem  like  through  the  win- 
dow at  the  man  writing  the  lettel  1 
have  ^eeii  man\  riMiA  > >l  life,  wil h- 
i  nit  beginning,  w  ithout  end,  without 
undei  standing 

With  a  Midden  change  of  position  he 
turned  his  eyes  lull  upon  me  and  re- 
garded me  thoughtfully. 

you,"  he  said;  "you  are  a 
painter-man.  1  low  would  you  paint 
this  which  1  saw,  a  pic  lure  without  be- 
ginning, the  ending  of  which  I  do  not 
understand,  .1  piece  of  lite  with  the 
northern  lights  for  a  candle  and  Alas- 
ka lor  a  frame.'" 

"It  is  a  large  canvas,"  I  murmured. 

There-  are  mam  names  for 
this  pj(.  lure,"  he  said.  "But 
in  the  pit.  I  lire  t  here  are 
mam  sun  -Jn^,  and  it 
comes  into  my  mind  to  tall  11  'The 
Sun  tlog  I  rail' It  was  seven  years  ago, 
the  tail  ot  '97,  when  I  saw  the  woman 
first  nine.  At  l.ake  Linderman  I  had 
one  canoe.  I  came  ovei  (Jhilcooi  Pass 
wiih  i  wi  1  thousand  letters  f 01  Dawson. 
Everybody  rush  to  Klondike  at  thai 
time.  Many  people  on  trail.  Many 
people  chop  down  trees  and  make 
boats.  Lasl  water,  snow  in  the  an,  snow 
on  the  ground,  ice  on  the  lake,  on  the 
river.  Every  day  mi  ire  sin  >w,  im  ire  ic  e, 
any  day  maybe  freeze-up  come;  then  no 
more  water,  all  ice,  everybody  walk; 
I  )awson  six  hundred  miles;  long  time 
walk.  Boat  go  eery  quick.  Everybody 
want  to  g<  1  boal  1  \  erybi  idy  say, 
'I  barley,  twi  1  hundred  di illars  yi hi  take 
me  m  1  an.  >e,'  '(  'barley,  three  hundred 
dollars,'  '(  iharley,  tour  hundred  dol- 
lars.' I  say  no;  all  I  he  t  line  I  sa\  no.  I  .1111 
lettel  carrier. 

"In  the  im  irnmg  I  get  to  hake  Lin 
dermal),  I  walk  all  nighl  and  am  much 
tired.  I  1  00k  breakfasl ,  I  eat,  then  I 
sleep  on  the  beat  h  three  hours.  I  wake 
up.  It  is  ten  1 1\  I.  n  k  Sn<  i\\  is  tailing. 
1  here  is  wind,  much  wind  that  blows 
l  in  Klsi  1,  there  is  a  wi  unan  who  sits  in 
the  snow  alongside.  She  is  white 
.'.  oman,  -he  is  young,  v  el  \  pretty; 
maybe  she  is  twent\  years  old,  in  lybe 


twenty-five  years  old.  She  look  at  me. 
I  look  at  her.  She  is  very  tired.  She  is 
im  dance-woman.  I  see  that  right  away. 
She  is  good  woman,  and  she  is  very 
tired. 

'"You  are  Sitka  Charley,'  she  says.  'I 
go  to  Dawson,'  she  says.  '1  go  in  your 
canoe— how  much/' 

"1  Jo  not  want  anybody  in  my  ca- 
noe. I  Ji>  not  like  to  say  no.  So  I  say, 
'One  thousand  dollars.'  She  look  at 
me  very  hard,  then  she  says,  'When 
you  start.''  1  say  right  away.  Then  she 
says  all  right,  she  will  give  me  one 
thousand  dollars. 

"What  can  I  say.'  1  Jo  nor  want  the 
wi  unan,  yet  have  1  given  my  word  that 
lor  one  thousand  dollars  she  can  come. 
And  that  woman,  that  young  woman, 
all  alone  on  the  trail,  there  in  the  snow, 
she  take  out  one  thousand  dollars  in 
greenbacks,  and  she  put  them  in  my 
hand.  I  look  at  money,  1  look  at  her. 
What  can  1  say?  1  say:  'No,  my  canoe 
very  small.  There  is  no  room  tor  out- 
fit.' She  laugh.  She  says:  '1  am  great 
traveller.  This  is  my  outfit.'  She  kick 
one  small  pack  in  the  snow.  Ir  is  two 
tin  robes,  canvas  outside,  some 
woman's  clothes  inside.  I  pick  it  up. 
Maybe  thirty-five  pounds.  1  am  sur- 
prised. She  take  it  away  from  me.  She 
says,  'Come,  let  us  start.'  She  carries 
pack  into  canoe.  What  can  I  say?  1  put 
my  blankets  into  canoe.  We  start. 

"And  that  is  the  way  I  saw  the 
woman  first  time.  The  wind  was  fair. 
I  put  up  small  sail.  The  canoe  went 
very  last.  The  woman  was  much  afraid. 
'What  tor  you  come  Klondike  much 
afraid.''  I  ask.  She  laugh  at  me,  a  hard 
laugh,  but  she  is  still  much  afraid.  Al- 
so she  is  very  tired.  1  run  canoe 
through  rapids  to  Lake  Bennett.  Wa- 
ter  very  had,  and  woman  cry  out  he- 
1  ause  she  is  afraid.  We  g<  1  down  Lake 
Bennett.  Snow,  ice,  wind  like  a  gale, 
hut  woman  is  very  tired  and  go  to 
sleep. 

"That  night  we  make  camp  .it 
Win  ly  Arm.  Woman  sit  by  hie  and 
eat  supper.  I  look  .11  her.  She  is  pretty. 
She  tix  hair.  There  |s  much  hair,  and  11 
1-  bn  iwn;  also  sometimes  it  is  like  gold 
111  the  firelighl  when  she  turn  her  head, 
s<  1,  and  flashes  come  from  it  like  gold- 
en tire.  The  eyes  are  large  and  blown 
When  she  smile — how  can  I  say? — 


when  she  smile  I  know  white  man  like 
to  kiss  her,  just  like  that,  when  she 
smile.  She  never  do  hard  work.  I  lei 
hands  are  soft  like  a  baby's  hand.  She 
is  iiot  thin,  but  round  like  a  baby;  bet 
arm,  her  leg,  her  muscles,  all  soft  anc 
round  like  baby.  Her  waist  is  small,  anc 
when  she  Stand  up,  when  she  walk,  01 
im  ive  her  head  or  arm,  it  is — 1  d<  1  not 
know  the  word — but  it  n  nice  to  look 
at,  like — maybe  I  say  she  is  built  or 
line-  hke  the  lines  of  a  g<  11  >d  canoe,  jusi 
like  that, — and  when  she  move  she  ii 
like  the  movement  of  the  good  canoe 
sliding  through  still  water  or  leapmj. 
through  water  when  it  is  white  and  fast 
and  angry.  It  is  very  good  to  see. 

"I  ask  her  what  is  her  name.  She 
laugh,  then  she  says,  'Mary  Jones;  that 
is  my  name.'  But  I  know  all  the  rum. 
that  Mary  Jones  is  not  her  name. 

"It  is  very  cold  in  canoe,  and  be  i 
cause  of  cold  sometimes  she  not  tee 
good.  Sometimes  she  teel  good  anc 
she  sing.  1  ler  voice  is  like  a  silver  bell 
and  1  feel  good  all  over  like  when  1  g< 
into  church  at  Holy  Cross  Mission 
and  when  she  sing  I  feel  strong  anc| 
paddle  like  hell.  Then  she  laugh  anc 
says,  'You  think  we  get  to  Dawson  he 
tore  freeze-up,  Charley.7'  Sometime 
she  sit  in  canoe  and  is  thinking  fa 
away,  her  eyes  like  that,  all  empty.  She 
does  not  see  Sitka  Charley,  nor  tin 
ice,  nor  the  snow.  She  is  tar  away 
Sometimes,  when  she  is  thinking  fa 
away,  her  face  is  not  good  to  see.  Ii 
looks  like  a  face  that  is  angry,  like  thd 
taee  of  itnc  man  when  he  want  to  kil 
another  man. 

"Last  day  to  Dawson  very  bad 
Shore-ice  in  all  the  eddies,  mush-ice  11 
the  stream.  I  cannot  paddle.  The  canof 
freeze  to  ice.  All  the  time  we  go  dowi 
Yukon  in  the  ice.  Then  ice  stop,  canot 
stop,  everything  stop.  'Let  us  go  ti 
shore,'  the  woman  says.  I  say  no;  bet 
ter  wait.  By  and  by  everything  star 
down-stream  again.  There  is  mud 
snow;  I  cannot  see.  At  eleven  o'clock 
at  night  everything  stop.  At  on< 
o'clock  everything  start  again.  At  threi 
o'clock  everything  stop.  Canoe  1 
smashed  like  egg-shell,  but  it  is  on  to] 
of  ice  and  cannot  sink.  1  hear  dog 
howling.  We  wait;  we  sleep.  By  and  h' 
morning  come.  There  is  no  more  snow 
It  is  the  freeze-up,  and  there  is  Dawson 
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'anno  smash  and  stop  right  al  I  >awson. 
Sitka  (.  'hatlc\  has  i  omc  in  with  two 
housand  letters  <ni  wry  last  watci 

"The  woman  rent  a  c  ahm  on  the 
nil,  and  fi  >r  i  me  week  I  see  her  ni  i 
in  ire.  Then,  oiie  day,  she  come  to  me 
l  lharley,'  she  says,  'how  do  you 
ike  t<  i  work  tor  me.'  ■■  on  drive 
logs,  make  camp,  trawl  \\  ith  me.1 
s,i\  thai  I  iu.ll'  e  too  nun.  h  nu  m- 
■y  c  arrying  let  rers.  She  says, 
Charley,  I  will  pa\  yon  more 
noney.'  I  tell  her  that  pic  k-and- 
hovel  man  net  ritteen  dollars  .1 
lay  in  the  mines.  She  says,  'Thai 
s  tour  hundred  and  titty  d<  illars  a 
nontll.'  And  I  say,  'Sitka  I  'barley 
s  no  pick-and-shi  >wl  man.'  Then 
he  says:  'I  understand,  Charley, 
will  <_:ive  yi  >u  sewn  hundred  and 
itty  dollars  each  month.'  It  is  a 
;ood  price,  and  1  g<  1  ti  1  wi  irk  t<  a 
ler.  I  buy  tor  her  di  igs  and  sled. 
XT  travel  up  Klondike,  [\\^  Ro- 
lanza  and  El-di  irado,  over  to  In- 
lfc.n  River,  to  Sulphur  C  reek,  n  1 
)ominion,  hack  across  divide  to 
jokl  Bottom  and  to  Too  Much 
!old,  and  hack  to  1  lawson.  All 
he  time  she  l< >< >k  ti  >r  si  imething; 
Jn  ni it  kni >w  what . 

"She  has  .1  small  revolver, 
vIik  h  she  carries  in  her  belt . 
Sometimes,  on  trail,  she  makes 
irac  tice  with  revolver. 

"At  1  >awson  e<  >mes  the  man. 
JChich  way  he  come  I  Ji  1  not 
enow.  Only  do  I  know  he  is  chc- 
:ha-L]uu — whal  you  call  tender- 
oot .  I  lis  hands  are  soft.  1  le  nev- 
■r  do  hard  work.  At  hist  |  think 
nayhe  he  is  her  busbanel.  Rut  be 
s  too  y< nmj».  I  le  is  maybe  1  w en 
y  years  old.  1  lis  eyes  blue,  his 
lair  yellov\ ;  be  has  a  little  inib- 
:ache  which  is  yellow.  His  name 
s  |ohn  |i  ines.  M,i\  he  he  is  her 
brother.  I  do  not  know. 

"One  night  I  am  asleep  at  Dawson. 
le  wake  me  up.  I  le  says,  'Get  the  dogs 
vady;  we  start.'  No  more  do  1  ask  ques- 
10ns,  so  I  get  the  Joys  ready  and  we 
start.  We  go  down  the  Yukon.  It  is 
light-time,  it  is  November,  and  it  is 
icry  cold — sixty-live  below.  She  is  solt. 
He  is  sott.  The  cold  bites.  The\  get 
tired.  They  cr\  under  their  breaths  t,  1 
themselves.  R\  and  b\  1  s.i\  better  we 


stop  and  make  camp.  Rul  t  lic\  s,i\  thai 
they  will  go  on.  Altei  that  1  say  notli 
ing.  All  the  1  ime,  da\  atlei  da\ ,  11  is 
that  way.  They  are  wry  sott.  1  hey  gel 
st  ill  and  si  ire.  Fhey  do  not  understand 
iiu  ic  i.  asms,  and  then    leel    bint    wr\ 


1  in  We  leaw  I  lie  "l  ukon.  \\  e  cross  the 
di\  ide  lo  the  w es|  and  swing  down  in- 
to tin  1 .111. in. 1  (  <  mntry.  I  here  are  new 
diggings  there.  Rut  thai  ti  a  whu  h  lhe\, 
|i  iol  is  nol  there,  and  we  take  th.e  1  i;u  !■ 
11. ni  it  1  (  an.  le  t   u\ 


much.  They  limp,  they  stagger  like 
drunken  people,  they  cry  under  then 
breaths;  and  all  the  time  they  say:  X  hi! 
on!  We  will  go  on!' 

"We  make  (  in  le  (  aty.  That  tor 
which  they  look  is  not  there.  I  1 1 1  ink 
now  that  we  will  rest,  ,\\^^\  rest  the 
dogs.  Rut  we  dn  not  rest,  not  foi  one 
day  do  we  rest.  '(  'ome,'  says  the  woman 
to  the  man,  'let  us  go  on.'  .And  we  g< > 


"It  is  ,1  hard  journey.  December  is 
'most  gone.  1  he  days  are  short.  It  is 
wry  cold. 

"We  limp  into  (  arcle  City.  It  is 
l  hristmas  eve.  I  dance,  drink,  make  a 
good  1  ime,  lor  1 01  hi  >rn  >w  is  Christmas 
da\  ,t\\<\  we  will  rest .  Rut  no.  It  is  ti\  e 
o'clock  in  the  morning  -  C  In  istm. is 
morning.  I  am  two  hours  asleep.  The 
man  stand  b\  m\  bed.  '(  !ome,  v  barley,' 


lis!  r.ll  I,  Ml  h\    I  ),i\  1,1    |nl>11sir 


AKt  IIIVl- 


Ik-  says;  'Ii.mih^  (he  dogs.  We  start.'  I 
harness  1 1  it-  dogs,  and  uv  start  down 
t In-  ^  ul -  'i i 

"  I  hey  arc  very  weary.  I  hey  have 
travelled  many  hundreds  ol  miles,  and 
i  Lev  ilt  i  not  understand  i  he  way  i  >t 
the  trail.  Resides,  dun  cough  is  very 
had  the  dry  cough  thai  makes  strong 
men  swear  and  weak  men  cry.  Every- 
day they'go  mi.  Nevei  ilti  they  resl 
the  dogs.  Always  do  they  huy  new 
dogs.  Al  every  camp,  al  every  post,  at 
e\'ery  Indian  village,  do  they  cut  out 
the  tired  dogs  and  pul  in  tresh  dogs. 
I  hey  have  much  in<  mey ,  in<  mey  with- 
out end,  and  like  watei  they  spend  it. 
I  hey  are  crazy.'  Sometimes  I  think 
o,  fni  i  here  is  a  devil  in  i  hem  that 
drives  thi-tii.  They  cry  aloud  in  their 
sleep  al  night.  And  in  the  day,  as  they 
staler  along  the  trail,  they  cry  under 

I  I  nil    hi  eatlls. 

"We  pass  Ft  'it  Yuki  m.  We  pas'-  For! 
I  I,  ii  n  ill  on.  We  pass  Mi  nook.  January 
has  come  and  nearly  gone.  Tin-  days 
are  very  short.  A I  nine  o'clock  comes 
daylight.  At  three  o'clock  comes  night. 
And  it  is  ct  ild.  And  even  I ,  Sitka 
(  harley,  am  tired  Will  we  go  on  for- 
ever t hi-s  way  without  end'  1  do  not 
kni  iw.  I  mi  i  always  do  I  look  along  the 
i  rail  Ii  u  that  which  they  i  ry  to  find. 
There  are  few  people  on  the  trail. 
Sometimes  we  travel  one  hundred 
miles  and  never  see  a  sign  of  life.  The 
northern  lights  flame  in  the  sky,  and 
the  sun-dogs  dance,  and  thi  air  is  tilleil 
with  frost -dusi 

"I  am  "sitk. i  (  harley ,  a  strong  man. 
I  was  ht  im  on  the  trail,  anil  all  my  days 
have  I  lived  on  the  trail.  And  yet  have 
these  two  hahy  wolves  made  me  tired 
Their  eyes  are  sunk  deep  in  then  heads, 
hrighl  sometimes  as  with  fever,  dim 

a  id  i  louily  sometimes  like  the  eyes  of 
the  dead.  1  hen  i  luck-  arc  I  Ik  k  and 
raw  from  many  freezings.  Sometimes 
ii  is  the  wi  niian  in  the  1 1 1<  irning  who 
says:  '1  cannot  gel  up  I  cannol  move 
Let  me  die.'  And  it  is  the  man  who 
staiuh  heskle  her  and  says,  '(  !omc,  let 

i     ;o  on.' 

"St  unel  lines,  al  the  trading-posts, 
the  man  and  woman  yet  letters.  I  do 
in  it  know  what  is  in  (he  lei  ters.  Bui  n 
is  the  si  i-nt  that  they  I'  >ll<  >w;  these  lei 
ters  themselves  are  the    >  el  it    I  >ne  time 

in  Indian  Lines  (hem  a  It  Iter.  I  talk 


with  1 1 ii 1 1  privately.  He  says  n  is  a  man 
with  one  eye  who  gives  him  the  let  - 
iir  a  man  who  travels  fasi  down  the 
Yukon.  I  hai  is  all.  But  I  kin  iw  that 
the  hahy  ui ilve.s  arc  alter  the  man  with 
the  i  uie  eye. 

Ii  is  February,  and  we  I  ia\  e  i  rav- 
elled fifteen  hundred  miles.  We- 
ave getting  near  Bering  Sea,  and 
there  are  storms  and  blizzards. 
The  going  is  hard.  We  em  in-  to  Anvig. 
I  dt '  not  km  iw,  hut  I  think  sine  they  get 
. i  let i ei  at  An vig,  for  they  are  much  ex- 
e  i led,  and  they  say,  '(  ionic,  hurry;  let 
us  go  tin.'  Bui  I  say  we  must  huy  grub, 
and  they  say  we  must  travel  light  and 
fast.  Also,  they  say  that  we  ean  get 
grub  at  (.  'haiiev  MeKeon's  cabin.  Then 
do  I  know  that  they  take  the  big  cut- 
off, foi  ii  is  i here  that  t  'haiiev  McKeon 
lives  where  the  BlncV  Rock  stands  by 
the  trail. 

"Before  we  start  i  talk  maybe  two 
minutes  with  the  priest  at  Anvig.  Yes, 
there  is  a  man  with  one  eye  who  has 
muie  by  and  who  travels  fast.  And  1 
know  that  for  which  they  look  is  the 
man  with  the  one  eye.  We  leave  An- 
vig with  little  grub,  and  travel  light 
and  fast.  We  lake  the  big  cut-off,  and 
the  trail  is  fresh.  The  hahy  wolves 
have  their  noses  down  to  the  trail, 
and  they  say,  'Hurry!'  All  the  time 
do  they  say:  'Hurry!  Faster!  Faster!' 
Ii  is  hard  on  the  dogs.  We  have  not 
much  lot >d  and  we  cannot  give  them 
enough  to  eat,  and  they  grow  weak. 
Also,  they  must  work  hard.  The 
woman  has  true  sorrow  lor  them,  anil 
often,  because  of  them,  the  tears  are 
in  her  eyes.  Bui  the  devil  in  her  that 
drives  hei  on  will  not  let  her  stop  and 
lest  the  dogs. 

".And  then  we  come  upt  m  the  man 
with  the  t  me  eye.  1  le  is  in  the  snow  by 
ilit  trail  and  his  leg  is  broken.  Because 
t  >l  the  leg  he  has  made  a  poor  camp, 
and  has  keen  lying  on  his  blankets  for 
three  days  and  keeping  a  lire  going. 
\\  Ikii  we  find  him  he  is  swearing. 
Never  have  I  heard  a  man  swear  like 
thai  man.  1  am  glad.  N<  >w  that  they 
have  found  that  tor  which  they  look, 
w  t  will  have  a  rest .  But  the  woman 
says:  'Let  us  start.  1  lurry!' 

"1  am  surprised.  Bui  the  man  with 
the  t  me  eye  sa\ »:  'Never  mind  me.  I  iive 


me  your  grub.  You  will  get  more  grul 
at  MeKeon's  cabin  to-morrow.  Sent 
McKeon  hack  for  me.  But  do  you  g< 
mi  St '  we  give  him  our  grub,  which  i 
not  much,  and  we  chop  wood  for  hi 
fire,  and  we  take  his  strongest  dogs  am 
go. on.  We  left  the  man  with  one  eyt 
there  in  the  snow  ,  and  he  died  there  u 
the  snow,  for  McKeon  never  went  back 
for  him. 

"That  day  and  that  night  we  hac 
nothing  to  eat,  and  all  next  day  we 
I  ravelled  last,  and  we  were  weak  watk 
hunger.  Then  we  came  to  the  Black 
Rock,  which  rose  five  hundred  feeJ 
above  the  trail.  It  was  at  the  end  01 
the  day.  Darkness  was  coming,  anc 
we   could    not   find    the   cabin   ol 
McKeon.  We  slept  hungry,  and  in  tht 
morning  looked  for  the  cabin.  It  wa: 
not  there,  which  was  a  strange  thing! 
tor  everybody  knew  that  McKeoi 
lived  in  a  cabin  at  Black  Rock.  Wi 
were  near  to  the  coast,  where  thu 
waul  blows  hard  and  there  is  mucl 
snow.  Everywhere  were  there  smal 
hills  ot  snow  where  the  wand  had  piled 
it  up.  I  have  a  thought,  and  I  dig  in 
one  and  another  ot  the  hilh  of  snow 
Soon  1  find  the  walls  of  the  cabin 
and  I  dig  down  to  the  door.  I  go  inside 
McKeon  is  dead.  Maybe  two  or  three 
weeks  he  is  dead.  A  sickness  had  come 
upon  him  so  that  he  could  not  leave 
the  cabin.  1  le  had  eaten  his  grub  and 
died.  1  looked  tor  his  cache,  but  there 
was  no  grub  in  it. 

'"Lei  us  go  on,'  said  the  woman.  Hen 
eves  were  hungry,  and  her  hand  was 
upon  her  heart,  as  with  the  hurt  of 
something  inside.  She  swayed  back 
and  forth  like  a  tree  in  the  wind  as  die' 
stood  there. 

'"Yes,  let  us  go  on,' said  the  man.  His 
voice  was  hollow,  like  the  klonk  of  an 
old  raven,  and  he  was  hunger-mad.J 
1  lis  eves  were  like  live  coals  tit  fire, 
and  as  his  body  rocked  to  and  fro,  so 
rocked  his  soul  inside.  And  1,  too,  said, 
'Let  us  go  on.'  For  that  ^mv  thought, 
laid  upon  me  like  a  lash  for  every  mile 
of  fifteen  hundred  miles,  had  burned  it- 
self into  my  soul,  and  1  think  that  1, 
too,  was  mad.  Besides,  we  could  only 
gt  i  on,  I'  >i  iliere  was  no  grub.  And  we 
went  on,  giving  no  thought  to  the  man 
with  the  one  eve  in  the  snow. 

"The  snow  had  covered  the  trail, 
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ul  there  was  no  sign  thai  men  had 
iver  come  or  cone  that  way.  .All  Jay 
tie  wind  blew  and  the  snow  fell,  and 
i  II  day  we  travelled.  Then  the  woman 
I  egan  to  fall.  Then  the  man.  1  did  nol 
I  ill,  hut  my  feet  were  heavy,  and  1 
i  aught  my  toes  and  stumbled  in.nu 
limes. 

"Th.it  night  is  the  end  of  February. 

kill  three  ptarmigan  with  the 
soman's  revolver,  and  we  are  made 
omewhat  strong  again.  Rut  the  dogs 
lave  nothing  to  eat.  They  try  to  eat 
heir  harness,  which  is  of  leather  and 
valrus-hide,  and  1  must  fight  them  off 
vith  ,i  club  and  hang  .ill  the  harness 
n  .i  tree.  .And  all  night  they  howl 
md  fight  an uind  that  tree.  But  we  do 
lot  mind.  We  sleep  like  dead  people, 
md  in  the  morning  get  up  like  dead 
people  out  of  our  graves  and  go  on 
along  the  trail. 

That  morning  is  the  1st  of 
March,  and  on  that  morn- 
ing 1  see  the  first  sign  of 
that  after  which  the  baby 
wolves  are  in  search.  It  is  clear  weath- 
er, and  cold.  The  sun  stay  longer  in 
the  sky,  and  there  are  sun-dogs  flash- 
ing on  either  side,  and  the  air  is  bright 
with  frost-dust.  The  snow  falls  nit 
more  upon  the  trail,  and  I  see  the 
fresh  sign  of  dogs  and  sled.  There  is 
one  man  with  that  outfit,  and  I  see  in 
the  snow  that  he  is  not  strong  He, 
too,  has  not  enough  to  eat.  The  young 
wolves  see  the  fresh  sign,  too,  and 
they  are  much  excited.  '1  lurry!'  they 
say.  All  the  time  they  say:  'Hurry! 
Faster,  Charley,  taster!' 

"We  make  hurry  very  slow.  .All  the 
time  the  man  and  the  woman  fall 
down.  When  they  try  to  ride  on  sled, 
the  dogs  are  too  weak,  and  the  dogs 
tall  down.  Besides,  it  is  so  colci  that  ii 
they  ride  on  the  sled  they  will  freeze. 
It  is  very  easy  tor  a  hungry  man  to 
freeze.  When  the  woman  tall  down, 
the  man  help  her  up.  Sometimes  the 
woman  help  the  man  up.  By  and  by 
both  tall  down  and  cannot  get  up, 
and  I  must  help  them  up  all  the  time, 
ehc  they  will  not  get  up  and  wall  die 
there  in  the  snow.  This  is  very  hard 
work,  tor  1  am  greatly  weary,  and  as 
well  1  must  drive  the  dogs,  and  the 
man  and  woman  are  very  heavy,  with 


no  strength  in  then  bodies.  So,  by 
and  by,  I,  too,  tall  down  in  i  lie  snow, 
and  there  is  no  one  ti  >  help  me  up.  I 
must  get  up  by  myself.  And  always  do 
I  get  up  by  myself,  and  help  them  up, 
and  make  the  dogs  go  on. 

"That  night  I  get  one  ptarmigan, 
and  we  are  \ei\  hungry.  .And  that 
night  the  man  says  to  me,  'What  nine 
start  to-morrow,  Charley."  Ii  is  like 
the  voice  of  a  ghost.  I  say,  'All  the 
tune  you  make  start  at  rive  o'clock.' 
'To-morrow,'  he  says,  'we  will  start  at 
three  o'clock.' 

"And  we  start  at  three  o'clock.  It  is 
clear  and  cold,  and  there  is  no  wind. 
When  daylight  comes  we  can  see  a 
long  way  off.  And  it  is  very  quiet .  We 
can  hear  no  sound  but  the  beat  ot  our 
hearts,  and  in  the  silence  that  is  a 
very  loud  sound.  We  are  like  sleep- 
walkers, and  we  walk  in  dreams  mil  il 
we  tall  down;  and  then  we  know  we 
must  get  up,  and  we  see  the  trail  i  ince 
mole  and  In.  ar  the  beat  ing  ot  i  >ur 
hearts 

"In  the  morning  we  come  upon  the 
last-night  camp  of  the  man  who  is 
before  us.  It  is  ,i  poor  camp,  the  kind 
a  man  makes  who  is  lumen  a  id  w  ith- 
uiii  strength.  On  the  snow  there  ate 
pieces  of  blanket  and  of  canvas,  and 
I  know  what  has  happened.  His  dogs 
have  eaten  their  harness,  and  he  has 
made  new  harness  out  of  his  blan- 
kets. The  man  and  woman  stare  hard 
at  what  is  to  be  seen.  Then  eyes  are 
toil-mad  and  hunger-mad,  and  burn 
like  file  deep  in  their  heads  Their 
faces  ,ue  like  tile  faces  ot  pet  >ple  win  > 
have  died  <  if  hunger,  and  their  cheeks 
are  blac k  with  the  dead  flesh  > if  many 
freezings.  We  come  to  where  we  can 
see  a  long  way  over  the  snow,  and 
that  for  which  the\  look  is  before 
them.  .A  mile  away  there  are  black 
spots  upon  the  snow.  The  black  spots 
move.  M\  eyes  are  dim,  and  I  must 
stiffen  my  soul  to  see.  .And  I  see  one 
man  with  dogs  and  a  sled.  1  he  baby 
wolves  sec',  too.  They  can  no  longer 
talk,  but  they  whisper:  'On,  on'  Let 
us  hun a 

".And  they  fall  down,  hut  ihe\  go 
on.  The  man  who  is  before  us,  his  blan- 
ket harness  breaks  often  and  he  must 
sti  >p  and  mend  it.  Our  harness  is  g( »  id, 
tor  1  have  hung  it  in  tree's  each  night. 


At    ele\  el)   i  i\  k  >c  k    the   man    Is   bill   a 
mile  away.  Ai  one  <  A  lock  he  n  a  quai 
tel  i  >t  a  mile  awa\    I  le  is  \  cl\  weal 
see  I  urn  fall  di  iwn  main   I  lines  m  the 

sill  >w 

"N<  iw  we  are  three  i  uindred  \  n\r 
away.  We  g< i  very  slow  V,.  ,  be  m  two, 
ihrci  hours  we  go  one  mile.  A  e  do 
not  walk.  All  the  time  w<  fall  dow  n. 
We  stand  up  and  stage  i  two  steps, 
maybe  three  steps,  then  we  fall  down 
again.  And  all  the  t  uue  I  must  help 
up  I  be  man  .t\)A  w<  >inan.  N  unci  lines 
they  use  to  their  knees  and  tall  for- 
ward, maybe  four  or  rive  tunes  heft  ire 
the\  c  in  get  ti  i  their  feet  again,  w\k\ 
stagger  I  wo  or  three  steps  and  fall.  But 
always  A><  the\  tall  forward.  Standing 
or  kneeling,  always  Ai'  the\  (all  for- 
ward gaining  on  the  trail  each  time  b\ 
the  length  of  their  bodies. 

"Somel  lines  the\  c  raw  1  on  hands 
and  knees  like  animals  that  live  in  the 
forest.  We  go  like  snails  like  snails 
that  are  d\  ing  we  go  so  slow.  And  yet 
we  go  taster  than  the  man  who  is  befi  ire 
us.  Fi  >r  he,  too,  (alb  all  the  I  line,  and 
there  is  no  Sitka  (  liai  le\  to  lift  him 
up.  Now  he  is  two  hundred  yards  away. 
Allci  a  long  tune  he  is  one  bundled 
yards  aw  ay. 

"It  is  a  tunny  sight.  1  want  t«  >  laud) 
out  Ii  md,  I  la!  ha!  |ust  like  that ,  u  is  si  i 
tunny.  It  is  a  race  of  A^-aJ  men  .mA 
A^-.iJ  d<  igs.  Ii  is  like  in  a  dream  w  lien 
you  haw  a  nightmare  and  run  away 
\  ei  \  last  tor  your  life  and  go  \  cry  sk  >w. 
The  man  w  hi  >  is  w  u  h  me  is  mad  I  I  ic 
woman  is  mail  I  am  mad.  All  the 
world  n  mad.  And  I  want  to  laugh,  it 
is  si  i  funny. 

"The  si  ranger  man  win  >  is  beti  ire  us 
leaves  his  dogs  behind  and  goes  ^n 
alone  across  the  snow.  .After  a  long 
tune  we  come  to  the  dogs.  Ihcv  lie 
helpless  in  the'  snow  ,  the  it  harness  of 
blanket  and  canvas  on  them,  the  sled 
behind  them,  and  as  we  pass  them 
they  w  bine  to  us  and  i  i\  like  babies 
thai  are  hungn . 

"  I  hen  we,  too,  leave  our  di  igs  and 
go  on  alone  across  the  snow.  1  he  man 
and  the  woman  are  nearh  gone,  and 
I  he\  nil  i. m  and  gn  >an  and  sob,  but 
ihe\  go  on.  I,  too,  go  on.  1  have  hut  the 
one  thought .  It  is  to  ci  >mc  up  to  the 
stranger  man  Then  u  is  that  I  shall 
rest,  and  not  until  then  shall  I  rest , 
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and  n  seems  ili.u  I  must  lie  down  and 
sleep  tor  a  t housand  years,  I  .1111  so 
tired. 

"The  stronger  man  is  lilt\  yards 
away,  all  alone  in  the  white  snow.  I  le 
lulls  and  c  rawls,  stagers,  and  lull-  and 
crawls  again.  B\  and  by  he  crawls  on 
hands  and  knees.  I  le  no  longer  stands 
up  \ nd  the  111. 111  and  woman  no 
longer  stand  up.  They,  too,  crawl  utter 
him  on  hands  and  knee-.  But  I  stand 
up.  Sometimes  1  tall,  hut  always  ^o  I 
-land  up  again. 

\  )n  either  side  the  sun  are  sun  di  >gs, 
so  that  there  are  three  suns  in  the  sky. 

"After  u  long  i  ime  the  strangei  man 
crawls  no  more.  I  le  stands  slowly  up- 
on his  tee!  and  reck-  hack  and  forth. 
Also  due-  he  take  off  one  mitten  and 
wait  with  revolver  in  his  hand,  rock 
ui!_:  buck  and  forth  as  he  waits.  I  lis 
face  is  skin  and  hones,  and  frozen 
black.  It  is  a  hungry  face.  The'  eyes 
are  deep  sunk  111  his  head,  and  the  lips 
uu  snarling.  The  man  and  woman, 
too,  get  upon  their  feet,  and  the\  go 
toward  him  very  slowly.  And  .ill  about 
is  the  snow  and  the  silence.  And  in  the 
sk\  are  three  suns,  and  all  the  air  is 
flashing  with  the  dust  of  diamonds. 

"  \  nd  thus  it  was  that  1 ,  Sitka 
Charley,  saw  the  bah\  wolves  make 
their  kill.  No  word  is  spoken.  Onl\ 
does  the  stranger  man  snarl  with  bis 
hungn  face  \lso  does  he  rock  to  and 
fro,  his  shoulders  drooping,  his  knees 
bent,  and  his  |e>j.s  wide  apart  so  that 
he  does  not  tall  down.  The  man  and 
the  woman  stop  maybe  titt\  feet  away. 
I  He  11  legs,  too.  are  w  tde  apart  so  that 
the\  ^\><  not  tall  down,  and  then  bod- 
ies rock  to  and  tro.  The  stranger  man 
is  \er\  weak.  1  lis  arm  shakes,  so  that 
when  he  shoots  at  the  man  his  bullet 
strikes  in  the  snow.  1  he  man  cannot 
take  off  his  mitten.  The  stranger  man 
ts  at  him  again,  and  this  tune 
the  bullet  noes  b\  m  the  air.  Then 
the  man  take's  the  mitten  in  his  teeth 
and  pulh  it  oti  But  his  hand  is  frozen 
and  he  cannot  hold  the  revolver,  and 
it  tails  m  the  -now  .  I  look  at  t  he 
w  om  m  1  lei  mitten  is  oft,  and  the 
revolver  is  in  her  hand.  Three  times 
boot,  quic  k.  |ust  like  that.  The 
hungrx  face  of  the  stranger  man  is 
still  snarling  as  he  falls  forward  in 
-:iow  . 


"They  did  not  look.it  the  dead  mat 
'Let  us  g<  i  on,'  they  said.  .And  we  w  er 
on.  But  now  that  they  have  found  th 
for  which  they  look,  they  are  like  deac 
1  he  last  strength  has >_>,  me  out  of  then 
1  he\  can  stand  no  more  upon  the 
feet.  They  will  not  crawl,  but  desir 
only  to  close  their  eyes  and  sleep.  1  se 
not  far  away  a  place  for  camp.  I  kic 
them.  I  have  my  dog-whip,  and  1  giv 
them  the  lash  of  it.  They  cry  alouc 
bui  tlu-\  1111 1st  c  raw  I.  .And  they  <\^  craw 
to  the  place  for  camp.  I  build  lire  Si 
that  they  will  not  freeze.  Then  1  g> 
hie  k  for  sled.  Also,  1  kill  the  clous  of  th 
stranger  man  so  that  we  mu\  have  focx 
and  not  die.  I  put  the  man  and  womai 
in  blankets  and  they  sleep.  Si  imetime 
1  wake  them  up  and  give  them  little  hi 
of  food.  1  hey  are  not  awake,  hut  the 
take  the  food.  The  woman  sleep  on 
da^  and  a  halt.  1  hen  she  wake  up  an 
go  to  sleep  again.  The  man  sleep  tw 
days  and  wake  up  and  go  to  sleep  agaii 
After  that  we  go  down  to  the  coast  , 
St.  Michaels.  And  when  the  ice  goe 
i  nit  i  if  Bering  Sea  the  man  m\i]  womai 
go  awa\  o]\  a  steamship.  But  first  the 
pay  me  my  seven  hundred  and  rift 
dollars  a  month." 

"But  why  did  the\  kill  the  man.'" 
asked. 

Sitka  (  'hurley  delayed  reply  unti 
he  hud  lighted  his  pipe.  He  glancei 
at  the  illustration  on  the  wall  am 
nodded  bis  head  at  it  familiarly.  Thei 
he  said,  speaking  slowly  and  ponder 
ingh : 

"1  have  thought  much.  1  do  no 
know.  It  is  something  rhat  happened 
It  is  u  picture  1  remember.  It  is  lik< 
looking  in  at  the  window  and  seem, 
the  man  writing  a  letter.  They  came  in 
to  my  life  .\n<\  they  went  out  of  rrr 
life,  and  the  picture  is,  as  I  have  said 
without  beginning,  the  end  withou 
understanding." 

"You  have  painted  many  picture 
in  the  telling,"  1  said. 

"Ay," — he  nodded  his  head.  "Bu 
they  were  without  beginning  and  with 
out  end." 

"The  last  picture  of  all  had  an  end, 
1  said. 

"Ay,"  be  answered.  "But  what  end? 

"It  was  a  piece  of  lite."  I  said. 

"Ay,"  he  answered.  "It  was  a  piece  o 
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Happiness  is  a  PBS  documentary  on  New  York 
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New  \  nrk:  A  I  hn.  umentary  iilm ,  h\  Kit  Burns,  aired  Nt  ivemher  14    1M  on  I  'BS. 


J""^  ver  Mm  e   in  advertising  cam- 
4     p.uim  created  the  "Biy  Ap- 
_!^ple"  linage  for  a  crime- rid- 
den, economically   distressed  New 


hums  appreciates  this  complacenl 
i  rend  as  wel  1  as  anybody,  and  li is 
latest  projec  i ,  New  York  A  /  hn  u- 
menhirs  Film,  serves  as  ,i  stud\  m  the 
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York  City  in  the  earl\  1970s,  New 
Yorkers'  self-celebration,  always  a 
popular  local  activity,  has  be^un  to 
compete  with  their  sense  of  the  city 
as  an  actual  place.  Filmmaker  Ric 


Lee  Siegel  is  a  enntributmn  ediun  "I  Har- 
per's Magazine.  His  revieu  nj  the  film  F;\es 
Wide  Shut  appeared  m  die  (  kiuher  !WQ 
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w  i\  r  li.it  t  lie  supposedly  "I  iheral 
media"  turn  a  mild  critique  of  sc  >t  ial 
values  into  an  i  >t  t  .isii  in  h  >r  aftirmit  m 
them.  Promoted  with  the  customan 
fanfare  and  aired  h\  PBS  last  No- 
vember, the  first  five  two-hour  ni- 
si ailments  of  Bums's  Iilm  take  us 
from  the  establishment  ol  the 
cob  my  by  the  1  hitch  West  1  ndia 
(  i  mipany  m   I  n24  t<  i  the  *  iie.it  I  >e- 


pressii  hi  (,i  sixth  and  imal  episode  i  - 
-  In  ■  luled  to  ail   I !  1 1  -     i  ;  !  I  r  '  I 

I  he  But  n.s  brothei      I-    history  as  ,i 
kind    o  I    special    1 1 o I  i   ! ,  i \    p I e  s  e  n I  a 
l  ion      sweel   iiiusR     ,  .\  •  1 1  ipe  narra- 
tion, heart  t  ul^iiil:  ol  '  photi  lyraphs. 
I  lie  sent  inieiii  al   ayle,  exhibited  1 1\ 
Ken  on   the  ball  letields  ol   the  (    i\  il 
Wat  and  adapted  b\   Kii   to  the  sk\ 
si  rapers  ol   New    "l  <  >rk ,  is  not   mere 
pining  lot  the  illusi  ir\  s_;i  indent  of  a 
tune   win  >se  d  i  a  ma  -   seem   to  have 
been  perfectly  shaped,  with  a  reas- 
suring hev'iimui'j,  middle,  and  end 
I  he  Burns  hi  ot  hers'  teal  pn  >jc<  i    is 
iii  pc >rtray  the  past   ,i  -  il   it   were  the 
consummation  of  oui   1m  >pcs  tot   the 
present ,  to  port  ra\    history  as  il  a 
or. i nd  and  dr.im.it  u    and   fulfilling 
past   were  prool  i  >l  a  >ji  ,unl  and  di.i 
1 1 1 . 1 1  it      i  n  d    fulfilling    Inline     111    I  1 1 1  s 
wa\ ,  ihe\   .it  t n.ilU   make  us  feel 
that  such  a  lut iin    is  already  be- 
hind us.    I  he\  make  us  let  I  that 
there  has  never  been  .i  bel  tei 
present  than  ours. 

I  he  Iilm'  il  lemat  it  framewi  irk 
appears  ti  >  ha\'e  no  truck  with 
the  starry-eyed  myl  lis  ol  the  it 
yoii-can-make-it-l lei e  you-can- 
make-it  -any  w  here  City  T  li.it 
Never  Sleeps.  Burns's  thesis 
abi  mi  New  't  i  >rk  seems  n  i  draw 
i  in  the  lc  1 1 1 o ,  unsenl  nueiital  view 
to  tell  11  like  11  is.  The  idea  as- 
serted i  >\  er  I  he  five  episi  ides  is 
th, it,  as  the  narrati  >r,  1  >avid  *  )y- 
dell   Stiers,   puts   it    iii    the   series' 

opening  minutes,  New  York  was 
"a  business  pn  ipi  isii  ii  in  from  the 
very  star!  "    I  r>  ii  sk  \    (who  en  - 
joyed  hi--  hi  i<f  exile  i  in  the  hi  iwei 
East  Side,  where  he  relished  his 
disi  i  ivery  i  >t  the  ice-*  ream  e  me) 
t  on  Id    not    have   put    1 1    more 
sharpb .  Atul  tlii     notion  is  pur 
siietl  thn  uil'Ik  nil   i  he  series,  repeal  i    1 
main  .a  id  ,m  mi  hi  an  i  nie  i  entury  t<  > 
the  next,  In  mi  <  me  histi  nit  al  inc.  ident 
to  the  next.  At  one  point,  Kenneth 
kit  k  son,  the  editor  ol  the  Encyclope- 
dia nj  New  )  trrk  I  W\  and  i  me  i  >l  the 
film's  thief  experts,  informs  us  thai 
Wall  Street  represented  "for  the  first 
tune  in  human  history   .  .  .  an  area 
that's  iiisi  I  HMi less." 
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Mayoi  !  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 \  Walker,  gets  referred 
in  and  passed  over  in  a  nanose<  i  i 
and  it  is  ;i  history  of  New  York  that 
does  m  'i  even  c  ommenl  on  i  he 
in  \  tli  .it  Broadway.  Hiere  is  no  men- 
tion oi  the  momentous  1849  Astor 
Place  riots,  which  exposed  New 
York's  i.  lass  divisions  for  the  first 
tunc;  no  meni  ion  ol  (  'hinaii  iwn  or 
Lil  tie  Italy;  no  al  tempi  ti  >  explain 
how  Greenwich  Village  came  to  he 
a  hohemian  sanctuary.  The  Harlem 
Renaissance  yets  about  seven  gener- 
ic minutes,  and  we  keep  yet  tiny 
more  and  more  Fitzyerald  through- 
out, when  Lanyston  Huyhes  or  Zora 
Neale  llurston  would  have  been 
more  illuminatiny.  Most  astonish- 
ing, while  Burns  spends  nearly  half 
an  episode  on  Central  Park,  whose 
designers  wished  to  impose  order  on 
nature,  he  ignores  Times  Square, 
which  has  always  offered  to  human 
nature  an  outlet  under  the  veneer 
oi  order.  Tunes  Square  has  been  a 
ignpost  of  idn  isyni  rasy,  of  individ- 
uals \ ,  .i  plat  e  that  might  lead  you 
into  i he  heart  of  the  city's  most  po- 
tent promise:  escape  and  reinven- 
tion and  assertion  of  singular  iden- 
tity. I  his  ,  iinissinn  is  ,i  p,n  h  into 
Bui  ns's  sensibility. 

\  i '  ,ii  city,  in  propori ion  to  its 
man-made  intensity,  resembles  ,i 
state  of  nature.  Because  ol  its  count- 
less possibilities  and  its  principle  of 
unpredu  tahihtv  and  i  he  i  areers  it 
offers  io  hidden  appet  n  es,  .i  yreal 
i  n\  in, ikes  the  eternal  contingent  ies 
of  living  mole  naked  i  han  i  hey 
could  be  in  .in\  other  kind  of  place. 
I  In  urban  style  is  not  rude;  n  is 
nidiineiii.il  y.  Foi  I  his  reason,  il  n 
hard  to  evoke  life  in  ,i  great  e  1 1  \ 
without  becoming  eithei  sentimen- 
tal or  abstrat  t. 

^  "M  T  Inn  you  look  ,n  ,i  city 
%  %  wiih  tins  iii,i\iiiiiiiii  ol  in- 
▼  ▼  tensity,  you  see  the 
sources  of  youi  i  iwn  1 1 ul i \  idualit  \  as 
it  strugyles  t *  >  thrive.  .A  city  is  the 
grand  individuating  principle  in 
lite.  Writing  in  these  pages  almost 
,i  century  ago,  Henry  lames  imag- 
ined America,  through  his  experi 
eiKe  ol  New  T  uk,  .is  ,i  gigantit  ho- 
tel in  which  i  lie  individual  — 
despite  the  forces  ranged  against 
him  •  a   her      ret, nns  idiosym  i  ,i-\ 


against  the  weight  ol  environment. 
And  the  more  multiplicity  of  expe- 
rience in  a  city,  the  more  variety  of 
people,  the  more  elastic  this  per- 
sonal idiosyncrasy  will  he.  (hang- 
ing, fluxing,  teeming,  bursting,  var- 
ious, multitudinous  New  York  , 
therefore,  is  the  world  center  ol  in- 
dividuation. Except  through  the 
testimony  ol  personal  experience,  it 
is  impossible  to  describe  what  New 
York  really  is. 

You  will  not  tuul  New  York  il  you 
are  content  with  looking  tor  it  as  a 
plate.  Its  streets  and  storefronts  and 
skyline  are  literally  hammered  into 
new  shapes  hy  the  he, ills  and  mmds 
and  shoulders  and  hands  of  the 
people  who  tome  to  live  in  the  city. 
It  is  the  most  plast it  city  in  the 
world  (let  me  choose  my  own  su- 
perlatives). Nor  will  you  get  New 
York  il  you  drone  on  about  its  ener- 
gy, its  creativity,  etc.,  etc.  On  the 
contrary.  The  nature  of  the  city  re- 
sides in  the  way  each  person  devel- 
ops his  or  her  own  anti-city  preserva- 
tives as  a  way  to  resist  New  York's 
masticating  dynamism.  The  fatal  de- 
ficiency ol  Burns's  documentary  is 
that  he  uses  only  celebrated  figures 
to  tell  the  story  of  New  York's  end- 
lessly changing  nature.  But  he  also 
should  have  used  ordinary  men  and 
women  to  tell  how  they  build  stable 
lives  in  the  midst  of  the  tii\'s  daily 
transformations.  Instead,  he  presents 
the  novelist  Caleb  Carr  instructing 
in  in  the  lesson  of  Alexander  I  lamil- 
ton.  Describing  how  Hamilton  came 
to  New  Vuk  and  soared  to  fame 
from  lowly  origins,  Carr  exclaims 
that  this  is  "so  typically  New  York." 
No,  thinking  that  this  is  typically 
New  York  is  a  typically  New  York 
delusion,  whit  h  has  helped  make 
Gotham  the  psychiatric  capital  ol 
t  he  world .  People  tome  to  this 
sometimes  inhuman  plate  to  get  a 
more  decent  job,  to  find  a  more  fit- 
ting companion,  to  he  bettei  under 
stood,  to  make  more  money,  to  he 
an  nt  i  hemselves,  to  find  enlai  ge- 
inent  and  expansion,  to  search  tor 
then  deeper  niche  of  humanness. 
Whitman  loved  the  opera  Ernani, 
in  which  the  lovers  yet  everything 
ihe\  desire  but  at  the  tost  of  their 
li\fs.  Burns,  however,  is  not  inter- 
ested in  failure  of  any  sort. 
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You  will  nor  find  cahdrivers  talk 
ing  in  this  film,  or  short-order  tooks 
or  bartenders,  or  stockbrokers,  oi 
bellboys,  or  prostitutes,  or  lawyers,  oi 
drag  queens,  or  immigrants  (Whit- 
man, i  he  sublime  cataloguer  of  the 
i  it\'s  nun, id  humanity,  would  not 
recognize  the  role  he  ploys  here). 
Perhaps  this  lack  ol  interest  in  the 
small,  stable,  sustaining  particulars 
that  make  up  a  lite  is  also  why  Burns 
is  so  indifferent  to  artistic  expres- 
sion. I  he  art  made  in  New  York, 
though  it  tertamb  draws  from  the 
tii\'s  kinetic  nature,  is  a  mode  or 
withstanding  it,  and  this  style  ol  en- 
during the  city  even  as  you  borrow 
its  energies  is  rhe  true  urban  mode. 
Against  the  city's  assault  on  the  eve, 
on  the  ear,  the  painters  have  slowed 
the  eye  down — abstract  expression- 
ism, horn  in  the  city,  requires  the  ut- 
most patience  to  view  it — and  the 
composers,  even  the  wildest  jazz  mu- 
sicians, have  lured  the  ear  into  care- 
ful attention.  Against  all  the  ocular 
and  auditory  commotion,  the  writ- 
ten language — above  all,  language — ; 
has  held  the  urban  psyche  last. 

Burns,  though,  is  a  master  of  tele- 
vision. And  the  interesting  thing 
about  television  is  that  it  has  de- 
tached the  urban  experience  from  j  V 
the  urban  sensibility.  Television  as-  H 
saults  rhe  eve  and  the  ear;  it  is  a  per- 
petual tumult  flung  into  the  senses. 
You  can  have  this  urban  experience 
in  rhe  smallest,  sleepiest  town  sim- 
ply by  pressing  a  button  (the  impor- 
tation of  urban  mental  lite  into  an 
otherwise  slow  suburban  or  rural  lite 
is  a  profoundly  consequential  social 
and  political  fact  that  no  one  has  at- 
tended to).  From  Wu  York:  A  Doc- 
umentary hilm  urn  get  incessant 
throbbing  music,  ceaseless  narra- 
tion, streaming  images — all  happen- 
ing at  the  very  same  moment.  You 
lose  New  Yorkers'  mode  of  with- 
standing all  this  manic  instantane- 
ity;  you  lose  the  ligaments  of  indi- 
viduality. And  m  this  void  Ric 
hull  ns  has  erected  a  new  pi, ice  tor 
our  frenzied,  staric,  decentered  tune. 
With  PBS  as  his  loyal  and  compli- 
ant vehicle,  be  has  created  the  city 
as  celehi  itv ;  he  has  conjured  up  New 
York  as  a  place  of  "dynamism"  and 
"energy "  and  "creativity ."  But  there 
are  no  people  in  it.  ■ 
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So  marriage  has  persisted,  now, 
for  yet  another  thousand 
\ears,  shedding  its  skins, 
dowries  giving  way  to  pre  mips, 
vows  to  wishes,  virginitv  to  "virgin- 
ity." Even  as  our  nation's  Firsi  Mar- 
riage apparently  foundered,  gay 
men  and  women  lobbied  tor  the 
privilege  of  betrothal,  the  legal 
binding  of  two  souls  together  into 
what  is  still  termed  a  sacrament  but 
is  more  often  understood  as  a 
lifestyle  option.  What  is  this  mar- 
riage? What  drives  it'  Love.'  Prag- 
ma t  ism  .'  Or  simply  a  failure  of 
imagination? 

It  marriage  is  "a  narrative  construct," 
as  Phyllis  Rose  defines  u  in  her  intro- 
duction to  Parallel  Lives — an  analysis  of 
five  literary  marriages,  including  those 
of  Dickens  and  C  Seorge  Ehoi — a  "sub- 
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jectivist  tic  tion 
Willi  twi '  pi  ants 
of  view  often 
deeply  in  con- 
flict, si  imel  lines 
fi  irtniti  nis|\  con- 
grueni ,"  then  it 

is  necessarily  influenced  h\  a  narrative 
tradition,  the  onh  pertineni  one  being 
the  romance.  Boy  loves  girl;  girl  loves 
hoy;  hoy  and  girl  transcend  ohstac  les  to 
that  love.  "The  plots  we  choose  to  im- 
pose on  our  own  lives  are  limited  and 
limiting.  .And  in  no  area  are  the\  so  ba- 
nal and  sterile  as  in  this  o|  love  and 
marriage.  Nothing  eke  being  available 
to  our  imaginations,  we  will  liliei  our 
experience  through  the  romantic 
cliches . ,  .a  betrayal  of  our  inner  rich- 
ness and  complexity  . . ." 

But  is  this  universally  true.'  Il  we 
have  any  inner  richness,  am  com- 
plexity, aren't  we  capable-  of  using 
such  plots  rather  than  being  used  hy 
them  —  understanding  that  the  ro- 
mance hears  as  little  resemblance  to 
our  own  stones  as  do  the  plastic 
bride  and  groom  on  a  wedding  cake' 


After  all,  the  romance  is  a  form 
that,  like  the  fairy  tale,  tends  to 
draw  a  "happily  ever  after"  curtain 
.il  privacy  at  the  altar.  Hie  in. Ullage 
plol  (Us  most  recent ,  and  tec  eill  l\ 
vilified,  popular  exemplar  being  I  le- 
len  Fielding's  Bridget  Jones's  Diary) 
contains  all  that  happens  up  tint  il 
the  wedding  and  nothing  after.  And 
although  main  novels  and  movies 
unravel  a  marriage  h\  means  o|  adul- 
tery or  disaffection,  what  precedes 
the  breakdown  goes  unreported,  se- 
en re  inside  the  inviolate  words 
"happily  ever  after." 

I  k  >w  we  met,  wli.it  w  e  w  i  ire,  i  he 
mo\  ie  w  e  saw,  the  meal  we  ate  all 
1 1  iese  are  pari  of  a  myth  manufac- 
tured tor  our  children,  our  parents, 
i  mi  f  i  iends.  I  hey  don't  bet  ray  t  he 
lie  h  and  complex  truth  but  protec  t  n 
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In  'in  ->.  mi  iny.    I  Lev   .in.-  i  he  ma-k 
thai  allows  us  privacy . 

I  lu    o  mrtship  between  \  ladimir 
Nabokov   .ukI  Vera  Slonun,  exhaus- 
tively   examined    in   1  Mrs 
\ladnmr  \             '    h\  Suk  \  Si  hitt, 
i  in   1S)2  ?  s  in  .1  spring  night  in 
Berlin,  on  a  hi  lye     \  v<  ning  v\  oman 
ippeared,  wearing  a  black  -nun  mask. 
I  hi-  may                     been  ti  ■  disguise, 
however'  bin  to  identify  herself  as  the 
woman  w  ho  wt  ire  n   to  a  mas- 
querade ball  \  ladimir  had  re- 
centh  attended.  Or,  Schifi  won- 
der^, t    mid  \  era  have  studied 
the  young  poet's  work  so  closely 
to  ha\  e  kni  iwn  to  choose  the 
in.    a*,  i.  essi  >ry   \  ladimir  might 
tnul  irresist  ihle.'  "  ]  ou  are  my 
ma-k,"  Vladimir  wrote  to  Vera 
eighl  m.  mths  later. 

For  biographers  the  Nahokovs 
have  long  presented  a  conspicuously 
i  in]  ting  st  i  >r\  .hi-  impossible  to 
consider  one  Nabokov  without  the 
other:  the  ma-k  she  embodied  was  al- 
ways held  firmly  beti  ire  the  lac  e  i  il 
their  marriage,  obscuring  it-  real  fea- 
ture- from  all  who  might  want  to  map 
a  symbiosis  so  apparently  complete 
that  the  bolder-  between  husband 
and  wife  remain  blurred,  even — read- 
er- may  suspeel  foi  the  Naboko\'s 
themselves.  To  reporter-,  fans,  hi<  igra- 
I  her-  —to  all  the  curious — \  era  pre- 
sented herself  as  not  only  the  artist's 
male  but  as  his  secretary,  agent,  and 
interpreter.  Although  she  denied  any 
substantive  contribution,  she  was  of- 
ten assumed  to  have  ai  least  edited 
In-  |  ri  ise.  h  ha-  become  the  one  great 
question  of  Nabokov  scholars:  Just 
where  did  -lu  leave  .'It  and  he  begin.' 
thai  both  husband  and  wife 
retn  iti  I  mi.  i  the  assured  pri\  a- 
death,  ih.  ise  win  i  admire  his  ge- 
niii-  rake  thri  nigh  m  must  ripts  and 
i  lein  e  in  « >nlei  i.  <  be  -ure 
thai  the  genius  was  really  his,  all  his. 
I  nless  it  '  rs  as  well. 

And  I    ii  cunnin  they 

C(  mid  :  how  nu  lined  to  obfus- 

catioiis    i   i  mid  this  image  >  >l  pertei  t 
uni.  m  k    i  \  ki.nl  intend- 

romantic  tan- 
■  i  I  thai  lelenti- 

ko\  s  novel-  bee  ame  i  he 

in  which  the  two  di-pl.u  ed 

Russians    tr.ive  led     \\  hei  her    in 


America  or  Switzerland,  they  lived 
lis  collaborators  in  a  sophisticated 
land  where  sentiment,  especially  ro- 
mantic feeling,  is  punished.  (.  Consider 
Lolitu's  poor  Mr-.  Haze.  Literally 
blinded  by  emotion,  she  run-  into 
the  path  of  a  ear,  leaving  her  daugh- 
ter for  I  lumhert. 

Narrative  i-  made  from  the  rubble 
of  experience,  a  necessarily  retrospec- 
tive process  of  assembling  those  de- 


MuCH  OF  MARRIAGE'S  BURDEN 

IS  ddlE  CONTEMPLATION 

OF  DEAT1  I  AND  ITS  PARTNER, 

EXISTENTIAL  ALONENESS 


tails  that  contribute  to  the  chosen 
story,  discarding  other-,  equally  true, 
that  might  resolve  into  .mother  pic- 
ture. As  the  controller  (if  information 
about  her  marriage,  Vera  Nabokov 
deliberately  disseminated  certain  de- 
tail-. She  conceived  the  narrative 
(outlined  it,  anyway);  the  grunt  work 
of  assemblage  she  left  to  biographers, 
some  more  inclined  than  other-  to 
succumb  to  the  romance.  As  Rose 
warn-,  "Easy  -tone-  drive  out  hard 
one-.  Simple  paradigm-  prevail  over 

0  implicated  ones." 

Romance:  We  learn  and  re- 
learn  it-  catechism  t r<  mi 
novels  such  as  The  Bridges  oj 
Madison  County,  movie-  such  as  The 
English  Patieni — -tone-  in  which 
Love  outlive-  lover-,  it-  divinity 
proved  by  immortality.  Consider  the 
couples  we  cherish.  Think,  for  exam- 
ple, of  Vronsky  and  Anna,  Gable 
and  Lombard,  Orpheus  and  Eury- 
dice,  Lancelot  and  Guinevere,  JFK 
and   |ackie,  Tristan   and   Isolde, 

1  leathcliff  and  Cathy,  Tinker! on  and 
Mad, mie  Butterfly,  Tracy  and  Hep- 
burn, the  Puke  and  Duchess  of 
Windsor,  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Married 
or  n.  it,  happy  or  noi .  faithful  >  ir  m  it, 
still,  in  our  conception,  our  myth- 
making,  these  pair-  are  eternally 
bound.  The  narrative-  we  collective- 
ly invent  tor  historical  figure-  ignore 
the  lawful  claims  of  a  spouse,  the  dis- 
traction of  adultery,  the  right  and 
obligation  of  king-.  As  storytellers, 


we  make  life  incidental  to  Love. 

One  of  the  lover-  must  die,  eitht  ■; 
completely  or  in  significant  measunil 
because  the  consummation  of  n  J 
mantle   Love  isn't  marriage,  it 
death.,  llovv  unsatisfying  it  would  bj 
it  Anna  never  jumped  in  front  ol  th 
tram,  it  Edward  VIII  hadn't  died  as    ; 
king  to  be  reborn  as  a  commoner, 
any  of  these  love-  had  cooled  an 
bei  i  ime  reasonable. 

To  confuse  romance  witl 

marriage,  to  take  the  mask  fo 

the  face,  is  to  betray  not  ,m  in 

ner  richness  but  an  infantil 

wish  tor  total  immersion  int<j 

the    other,    tor   e-cape    tror 

adulthood  by  means  of  a  back 

ward  journey  whose  ultimat 

destination  i-  the  womb  an. 

hence  nothingness,  pre-lite 

Romance  sets  it-  face  toward  th 

pa-t,  toward  a  non-being  quite  op 

po-ite  from  the  kind  of  nothingnes 

we  anticipate  in  reality.  Marriage  i 

a  tar  more  complex  collaboratioi 

than  that  of  romance;  a  great  por 

tion  of  the  burden  of  marriage  is 

forward-looking  consciousness,  th< 

contemplation  of  death  and  of  it 

partner,  existential  aloneness. 

John  B. iv  lev's  Elegy  for  Ins 
memoir  justly  praised  tor  it-  wisdon 
and  gentility,  i-  a  calm  ruminatioi 
on  the  "sympathy  in  apartness"  Bay 
ley  found  with  Iris  Murdoch,  hi 
wife  of  more  than  forty  years.  \\  ha 
might  at  first  seem  the  author'-  dis 
passionate  resignation  to  mortal  dis 
appointment  untold-  to  reveal  ai 
evolved  consciousness.  Reminiscini 
about  hi-  honeymoon,  Bayley  de 
scribes  a  leisurely  afternoon  in  ai 
Italian  cafe,  the  newlyweds'  table  at 
tended  by  a  man  they  privatel 
named  Kafka,  both  tor  his  physica 
resemblance  to  the  writer  and  fo 
the  tragie  cast  of  his  feature-.  Thei 
waiter's  apparent  misery,  the  sadnes 
of  "an  unknown  life,"  disturbed  Bay 
lev,  who  turned  to  consider  thi 
woman  to  whom  he  had  pledge. 
himself: 

Iris  seemed  to  be  in  a  reverie, 
took  her  hand  and  it  pressed  mine 
What  was  she  thinking.'  I  had  no  idea 
any  more  than  I  had  in  the  case  o 
Kafka,  and  I  knew  very  well  there  wai 
no  way  to  find  out.  Bat  this  realizatioi 
reassured  me  deeply:  it  nude  me  a: 


happ\  ;'s  the  hypothetical  woes  "I  fv.it 
ka  had  made  me  (eel  sad.  Sucli  igno- 
rance, such  solitude!  Thc\  suddenh 
seemed  the  hesi  part  "I  love  and  mar 
riage.  We  were  together  because  we 
were  comforted  and  reassured  h\  the 
solitariness  each  saw  and  was  aware  ol 
in  the  other. 

'So  married  lite  began,"  Bayley  tells 

is . . . 

And  the  joys  of  solitude.  No  contra- 
diction  was  involved.  The  one  went 
perfectly  with  the  other  To  feel  one- 
self held  and  cherished  and  accompa- 
nied, and  yet  to  he  alone.  To  he  close- 
ly and  physically  entwined,  and  yet 
feel  solitude's  friendly  presence,  as 
warm  and  undesolating  as  contiguity 
itself. 

Such  ignorance,  such  solitude  .  .  the 
best  part  oj  love  and  manure. 

Before  an  audience  of  potential 
lovers  and  partners,  whether  con- 
ventional or  not,  heterosexual  or 
not,  to  invoke  ignorance  and  soli- 
tude as  the  better  part  of  love  seems 
[less  subversive  than  opaque.  But  if 
not  the  best  part  of  marriage  then 
certainly  a  part  of  the  best  marriages., 
the  ignorance  Bayley  invokes  is  what 
saves  us  from  the  knowledge  that  de- 
stroys one  partner's  integrity,  from 
the  knowledge  that  refuses  to  allow 
boundaries  to  exist  between  lovers. 
Of  course  a  husband  cannot  know 
his  wife's  private,  secret  self,  nor  she' 
his.  It,  like  one  of  Bluebeard's  wives, 
she  insists  upon  breaking  into  the  se- 
cret room  of  his  soul,  she  will  be  dis- 
membered by  the  primal  rage  and 
appetite  she  finds  there. 

Which  is  not  to  say  that  a  wife's 
core  is  less  dark  and  bestial.  Consider 
one  of  the  poems  from  Ted  Hughes's 
Birthday  Letters,  a  collection  that 
might  have  been  titled  Elegy  /or 
Sylvia: 

mi  mini  m  \i  i; 

The  mahogany  table-top  you  smashed 
I  lad  been  the  broad  pi, ink  top 
Of  my  mother's  heirloom  sideboard — 
Mapped  with  the  scars  of  my  whole 
life. 

That  came  under  the  hammer. 
The  high  stool  you  swung  that  J.i\ 
1  Vlllentee!  h\   m\   hclllL! 
Tw  ei  it  \  minutes  kite  fi  ir  h.ih\  - 
minding. 


"M,ir\  t-li  his!"  I  --In  iiited,  "(  In  mi, 
Smash  i!  mil  i  kindling 
I  hiii  s  (Ik-  ^lult  \t  m'rc  kce| 
youi  pi  h  ins1" 

AllJ  lali'l  ,  i,  >  iHsldcrcd  .111,1  i  .llllK'1  , 

"(.  in  i li.it  shi'iiLKi  under  youi  stanzas 

I-']]   I  >l   ,   |     II  l    I  ll,     ,     l\  r 

III    \OUI    C.ll 

I  I  u '  "i  iMil  i    -1  I  I]  'pi-J  Ills  111 

Niul  en  li i in .' 

i  lid  nt   llu-  skill! 
Illl.lV  (.■111- J  \i  'III    111, II  1  la"i  , 

-hi  i  Inldrcn  li  hi  iiiil' 
I  il  i   i  iinmls  in  ,i  lain  i  mill, 

I  ill  youi  iin  il  Ik- i  ,i  deai  I  end, 

hi  sou  in  (Ik-  In  lined,  bellowing 
i  irave  nl  yum  i  isrn  lal  I  lei 
And  yum  mm  u  irpsc  m  it 

1  highes,  hinisell   vilified  as  ,i  kind 
•  il   Blucl  -i-.iid  li  a   pushing  ri.nli  inh  > 

I  ii  l  i  nil  l  pa  I  dungeon,  pu  k  s,  like 
I'llm  Bnyley,  through  memories  ol 
i  ia\  cling  with  Ins  new  wife  in  the 
lale  l°50s;  Inn  I  lughes  cannot  afford 
any  leisurely,  contented  retrospec- 
tive. He  is  searching  everywhere  for 
significance,  for  the  sign  he  missed: 
iln  i  me  thai  might  have  warned  him 
ul    Pla th's   suicide   and    the    long 

I I  'agedy  nl  Ins  life.  Could  n  have 
I  i  i  n  the  sculpture  <  if  her  head  that 

i  In  \  disi  aided,  i  n  the  hal  thai  hit 
him  i  >n  the  Bi  iston  ( a  mum  ui.'  I  h  >w 
sliuiild  they  have  interpreted  the  "gi- 
ant i  II-  [thai  |  detiK  lied  itself  abrupt  - 
in  i  In  ii  miter  hlat  k,  wheeled 
its  rigging/Right  ahove  the  bonnet 
and  vanished,  like  a  sign/ 1  rom  si  >me 
I  lace  of  i  iinelis  .     .".' 

\\  I  ii  1 1  \  ei      they     gi  >-  —  Franc  e , 

Spain,  Amei  u  a      I  lushes  and  Plath 

are  always  tinned  inward  and  hack- 

«  nl.  ex|  li  'i  in"  I  'hub's  miii  n  u  kmd- 

-i  ape,    hot  h   "I    1  hem    lal  I  ui'1   and 

drowning  in  her  dark  obsessions. 

I  lere  is  the  m\  erse  i  'I   s\  ncrg\ :   the 

brut  id   ei  i  mi  uny   ol    romam  e,   in 

which  one  person's  doom  becomes 

I  le's  dest  inations.  And  take 

a   isii'i   PI. ith's  identity   that   is 

I  b\    the  journey.   vc  - 

1  by   his  wife's  tix.it  ion  i  m  her 

i  ii  i    I  lushes  has  |  ,ii, 

n  iH  d   i  In    set  let    Plath,   it    is  he  who 

lis.ip]  ears 

Si  i  1  had  lli  >  idea  I  I 


*  M  the  paparazzi  i  snipei 

Nested  in  \, nil  hn >\\ n  ins 

I  Vi  haps  you  had  no  idea  eitln  r, 

Si  i  tar  t  iff,  hall  a  mile  m,i\  he, 

I  ui  ikmy  inwards  inr   Wat<  hing  me 

I'm  tile  sea's  edge  down. 

No  idea 

I  low  thill  double  image, 

Youi  eye's  inbuilt  double  expi  isure 

\\  lni  li  was  the  projei  tion 

Of  yi  Mir  Iw,  '-was  heart's  diplupu 

em  a , 
The  body  i  it  the  ghosl  and  me  the 

blurred  sec-through 
i  .inn   mi,  i  single  li  iliis, 
Sharp-edged,  stark  as  a  rai  ;et . 
Sel  Up  like  a  dei ,  ly 
Against  i hilt  freezing  se;i 
In  mi  which  your  dead  lather  had  just 

i  raw  led. 

I  did  not  teel 

I  li  'w  ,  as  y<  mi  lenses  lightened, 

I  le  slid  inh  i  nil' 

Reading  this,  the  terrifying  evoca- 
tion ol  rape — lie  slid  una  me — and 
obliteration,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
m  Hughes's  alleged  villainy,  his  vic- 
timization ol  Plath.  It  is  equally  diffi- 
cult i"  remain  enamored  ot  any  love 
thai  must  pin  down  the  loved  one's 
inner  sea.  Il  Ted  Hughes  didn't  en- 
tirely bridge  the  gap,  still  he  never 
recovered  from  what  he  saw  horn 
shore.  The  poems  that  make  Lip 
lvrthiLi\  Letters  range  from  frighten- 
ing to  deeply  sad;  it  is  a  compelling, 
irresistibly  readable  collection.  And 
yei  how  uuieli  ol  its  ability  to  move 
us  depends  on  the  collaboration  that 
all  lis  aiidleiu  e  knows.'  I  low  miK  li 
rests  on  the  gbn  ist  of  another  pi  iel , 
Plath  herself.' 

"W  'W  Tii,  Emma  Binary  to  live 
%  %  now  and  take  the  oppor- 
T  T  (unity  to  ret  omit  her  own 
tragedy,  she  might  speak  in  a  voice 
like  that  of  the  narrator  "I  I  lanii 
Kureishi's  autobiographical  novel, 
Intimacy,  polluted  by  notions  of  ro- 
mam e,  driven  inn  >  adultery's  indif- 
ferent anils  b\  bad  in  web  and  worse 
movies.  A  man's  explanation,  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure,  ''I  the  dis- 
appointments and  disaffection  that 
allow  (ordain.')  his  abandonment  of 
two  young  sons  and  their  mother, 
Jntnruu  \  holds  i  he  fast  inai  ion  of  a 
i. ii  wreck,  the  sickening  promise  of 


voyeurism.  Can  the  author  possihl 
realize  just  how  much  he  betrays  c. 
his  life,  his  psyche.7  The  content  i1 
the  "novel"  is  so  clearly  and  com' 
pletely  drawn  from  the  author's  ex 
perience  thai  although  Intimacy  wa'j 
published  as  fiction  it  was  recetvec 
venomi  msly,  as  fac  t .  The  hi  m  ik  ' 
cynical,  worldly  pose,  its  ennui,  dis 
guises  a  desperate  faith  in  old-fash 
loned  biblical  knowing,  in  whic 
physical  intercourse  implies  a  thor 
ough  penetration  of  mind  and  sou 
the  kind  of  knowing  opposed  b 
Bayley's  ignorance:  ignorance  as 
state  of  self-sufficiency,  a  capacity  ti 
stand  alone,  without  needing  t< 
crash  the  boundaries  of  another  per 
sonalitv,  to  experience  all  th 
might  he  inside  it. 

Self-obsessed,  miserable,  [ay,  th 
book's  narrator,  has  taken  psychi 
refuge  in  the  idea  of  a  perfect  matt 
in  what  symbiosis  with  such  a  crea 
ture  would  otter,  to  the  point  tha 
be  sell -protect  tvclv  ridicules  th, 
very  kind  of  union  that  has  hecomflr 
his  unattainable  grail.  Speaking  of  , 
friend  he  names  Asif,  the  emblem 
atic  steadfast  and  loyal  spouse:  "1  re- 
call bun  describing  bow  much  hi  irt, 
enjoys  sucking  her  cunt.  Apparentb  u 
he's  grunting  and  slurping  dowi 
there  for  hours,  after  all  this  time 
and  wonders  whether  his  soul  wi 
only  emerge  through  her  ears."  |a\ 
tone  is  dismissive  and  mocking,  hu 
this  ugliness  is  a  defense.  Wha 
agony  to  admit  that  boring  ant 
conventional  Asif  might  have 
found  his  way  to  a  communion  the 
artistic  Jay  glorifies. 

Trying  to  explain  his  own  chronic 
unfaithfulness,  lav  describes  . 
woman's  skin  as 


a  transitional  ohject;  Kali  a  thing  u 
itself  and  a  means  of  getting  some 
where  else.  This  heeaine  my  paradign 
ol  important  knowledge.  The  world  r 
a  skirt  1  w  .nit  ii  -  lift  up. 

Later,  I  imagined  that  with  eacl 
woman  I  could  start  afresh.  There  wa- 
rn i  past.  1  could  be  a  different  person 
il  no!  a  new  one,  I,  ir  a  I  line.  Abo  . 
used  women  to  protect  me  from  othei 
peoph  Wherever  I  might  be,  it  I  were 
huddled  up  with  a  whispering  woman 
who  wanted  me,  I  could  keep  the 
world  outside  niv  skin.  1  could  sto] 
wanting  other  women.  At  the  samt 
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time  I  liked  i"  keep  m\  opt  urn-  open; 
cle'siriny  other  w  omen  kepi   me  Irom 
the  exposure  and  susceptihilitv  "I  lov 
iny  jusi   the  one.    I  here  .ire  pel  iK  in 
deep  know  Icd.Lie 

What  a  frightened  and  i  hildish 
lice  this  is.  Yes,  the  skit  i  is  a  nan 
tional  ohjec  i ,  and  the  transii  ion  is 
ickw.ud  and  inward,  evoking  the 
rsi  skin  thai  kept  the  world  at 
ay:  the  primal  I  Ir-skirt  of  Mi  >i  her. 
rterestin^'ly,  the  entire  conceit  of 
ltiiTUicA1  implies  the  protection  of  a 
ulic  mother's  c  lothiny:  the  ielenl  i- 
es  of  ]av  and  I  [anil  Kureishi  are 
a  blurred  t  hat  the  c  opy  I  ine  "a 
ovel"  is  the  hook's  only  pure  tie- 
on.  To  read  il  is  to  picture  a  child 
ho  turns  his  face  into  his  tall 
anther's  skirls  (skirts  as  limitless 
nd  encompassing  as  a  world)  and 
ssumes  he  is  hidden,  while  halt- 
nowiny,  really,  that  he  c  an't  he. 
ntimacv  is  distressing  not  so  much 
ir  'he  familiar  story  « >1  lamiU  rup- 
ure  as  for  its  sobering  close-up  of 
he  vicious  Moehius-strip  lo^k  thai 
hreatens  to  consume  all  that's  left 
if  lay's  life.  Appn  >ae  lime;  middle 
ge,  cataloging  the  deterioration  of 
us  flesh,  he  insists  on  his  fantasy  of 
nested  tune,  of  "no  past,"  and  thus 
10  responsihil  it  v,  no  tut  tire,  no 
leaih.  "I  am  not  ready  for  the  wis- 
lom  ot  misery,"  he  says.  "I  have 
tad  ihat  with  Mother,"  the  one 
voman  he  cannot  escape. 

W  "^  That  we've  all  had  with 
%%       Mother      are      undrawn 

T  T  houndanes,  individuahi  \ 
hat  is,  as  yet,  unrealized.  We  began 
rot  knowing  where  we  led  oil  and 
he  loved  one  began;  our  flesh  was 
me,  and  this  absolute  togetherness 
rill  lias  the  power  both  to  compel 
md  to  terrify.  1  low  we  value  our  sep- 
irateness,  our  distinct  identity,  our 
ntegrity,  and  yet  how  we  long  to 
:ast  it  off.  Remembering  an  Eden  of 
[uickly  gratified  desire  and  no  re- 
,ponsihility,  we  worship  unattain- 
ihle,  self-annihilating  love,  a  union 
hat  makes  one  flesh  ot  two. 

In  Sex  on  the  Brain,  the  Biological 
'differences  between  Men  and  Women, 
Deborah  Blum  tells  us  thai  "early 
»ene  transfer  essentially  involved 
bacteria  melting  into  each  other, 
with  one  sucking  up  the  other  .  .  .  the 


unii  m  ot  two  difterenl   eetiei  u    pai  k 
ages:   the   I  hei  a  el  ii  al   heginnu 
sex."   1  o  pin  n  anolhei  way,  w  n  h  le 
spec  i   to  mtei persi nial  iclat  lonslups 
there  is  no  more  pi  nnitiv  e  paradigm 
than  two  iiik  lei  slopping  into  eai  h 
other.  Losing  oneself  in  another  inav 
be  romance,  but  it  isn't  hive,  noi  is  n 
lullv    human    Beyond  (he  K  incline  - 
of  higher  hie  tonus,  the  point  Shake 
speare  makes  m  one  after  another 
lc ive  si mnel   is  that   a  n ise  can  «  >nlv 
smell  so  achingly  sweet  to  those-  who 
know   thai  someday  thev   will  die  n  i 
thai  smell,  to  it  and  n  i  e\  er\   other 
joy  and  sorrow.  The  essay  "An  Ex- 
ile's Psalm"  by  the  poet  Mark  Dots 
examines  a  new  relationship  even  as 
it    recalls  the  death  ot  his  1,  mgt  line 
n  imp. nit'  hi: 

Setting  up  housekeeping  together,  I 
ye  I  so  tired  thai  1  wi  a ule  i  it  I  i  an  p.  is- 
siblv  L'el  a  n  oclhct  In  pit  k  out  towels 
i  a  napk  ins,  aren't  I  too  old  loi  tins' 
Meaning,  ot  ei  mrse,  ni  >t  in  v  eai  -  I  ml 
ii  a!  I  M  i  ik  k  Aren't  the  domcsl  u  trap- 
pines,  the  daily  ephemera,  an  elabo- 
rate defense  against  the  void,  a  set  ot 
trills  pi, ii  ed  in  opposit  ion  to  I  ho  in 
elm  table  lael  i  'f  death  ' 

In  Ins  and  I  for  Friends ,  the  on 
necessary  sequel  to  klcgy  /or  Iris, 
Ba\  lev  repi at s  on  the  last  eai  ride 
he  shared  with  his  wale,  traveling  to 
the  nursing  home-  where1,  he  knew, 
she  w  ould  soon  die-.  "But  n  feels 
more  as  it  we  had  just  eot  married, 
or  as  it  we  were  just  going  to  get 
married  and  were  going  in  the  taxi 
together  to  the  registrar,  holding 
hands,"  Marriage  is  made,  from  the 
start,  between  two  people  who  are 
willing  to  contemplate  deal  h  to- 
gether- lo  have  and  to  hold,  ut it  il 
death  do  them  part.  Such  contem- 
plation is  possible  on  I  v  loi  tin  >se 
who  understand  and  embrace  the 
boundaries  ot  a  lite,  b<  ah  temporal 
and  existent  ial. 

What  is  ident  ity  it  not  t  he  in- 
tegt  it  v  ot  a  persi  malitv ,  its  scparaie- 
ness,  whatever  might  be  held  inside 
the  moat  that  divieles  one  si  nil's  tea 
ritoiv  from  the'  limitless  lands.,  ipes 
i  4  other  psyches,'  Would  t  hei  e  be 
anyone  with  whom  to  fall  in  love-  il 
there  weren't  the  moat  and  what  n 
protee  ts.'  Ba\  lev  says  ot  has  Mm 
doch  thai  "the  question  of  idenl  il  \ 
had  always  puzzled  her.  She  thought 


she  hei  self  hatdlv  pi  issessed  stieh  a 
I  lung,  whatever  1 1  was.  |  said  thai 
she  must  know  w hat  n  was  hke  n> 
be  one -ell,  even  lo  level  in  the  am 
si  iousness  ot  oiieseli ,  is  ,,  see  re  I  and 
separate  persi m  -a  pel  son  unknown 
lo  am  i  abet  "  I  he  w>  ud>  '  unknown 
to  am  oi  her'  frighten  us,  bei  ause 
I  ii s i  as  humans  d e t r-  death,  1 1 1 e  v 
i  ut  ii  t  luai  file  es  from  th  i  esset  itial 
and  unavi  adahle  aloi  leness.  We  ill 
vein  a  hoe  thai  cannot  die  and 
place  i  uirselves  insiele  it.  Was  thai 
w  hat  I  lu'Jics  imagined  in  i  he  be- 
ginning, when  "we  knew  wed  live 
loiever"  -a  marriage  immaculate  as 
a  I  line'  e  apsule,  Id  ind  and  ill  clllle, 
pel  tec  t  males  the  twins  n  holds .' 
Later,  he  pictured  something  far  dif- 
ferent : 

Alone 
lai  her  i  it  us  might  hav  e  inel  Willi  a 

hie. 
Siamese- twinned,  each  of  us  tesicrtng 
A  unique  si  nil-sepsis  fi  ii  the  i  >thel , 
lai  1 1  of  us  w  as  the  slake 
Imp . 1 1 1 n ■_'  the  i  it  her  .  .  - 

It's  hard  ii  i  imagine  that  Muieli  ich, 
phik  isophei  and  novelist ,  auiln  ir  i  if 
siieh  fierce  and  intellectual  books, 
on  h  unmistakably  her  own,  might 
have  lac  ked  a  sense  of  idenl  n  v .  .And 
in  tact  Bavlcv  doesn't  believe  she 
did.  I  lor  pose  is  belied  by  the  top.  irl 
thai  "the  ghastliest  moment  i  'I  w  hat 
was  (or  her  an  extremely  gruesome 
i  icc.ist.  in"  mai  riagc  in  a  tcgM  r.u  s 
off  ice,  sealed  with  a  paw  n  shop 
tine  was  w  hen  she  found  hei  sell 
"lumped  among  a  lot  ot  Mis,  h'»a\  - 
leys."  A  person  without  attachment 
to  the  notion  i  if  idenl  it  v  wouldn't 
take  such  exception  to  the  common- 
place ot  sharing  a  surname  wit  h 
im ither-  and  sisters-n i  law 

In  her  <  iwn  words,  from  the  novel 
77u'  Book  and  (lu  |!io(/k)/iood.  which 
easts  a  shrewd,  Tcpi  ical  eve  on  the 

i  .  UK  ell   of   romance: 

i  lieiebv  give  myself.  I  Ii  i\  e  v.  HI 
Vi  hi  are  I  he  only  being  win  mi  1  can 
love  ahsoluteh  with  tnv  complete  self, 
wilh  ill  my  flesh  and  mind  and  heail 
You  are  inv  mate,  inv  pcrtccl  partner, 
and  I  am  Vi  nil's.  As  we  k  H  ik  at  eai  h 
i  a  I  iel  w  e  \  erilv  ,  w  e  knou  ,  the  pel  let 
I  ion  ot  our  l>  iv  e,  we  rci  n'jiicv  i'.k  h 
i  a  her  I  /etc  I  an  lite,  here  if  need  he 
|s  inv  death    It's  lite  and  death 
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Thus  the  dilemma  of  chilJhooc 
how   t<  i  establish  distant  e  fr<  in 

rful  parent,  i-  mis 
dilemma  .it  marriage,  how   t  -  stan 
ther  in  consciousness  of  huma 
mortality.  There  i-  in  intuitive 
ind  beauty,  in  the  seen    5i        Schi 
paint-  ot  the  Nabokovs'  meeting, 
prescription,  it  you  will:  Tw 

bridge.  A  mask — a  -r  r\ — rh  | 
allows  vision  while  protecting 
cy.  On  one  bank  l-  the  : 
other  the  future.  Those  truly  \v<. 
will  walk  lite'-  -pan  together,  not 
one  but  a-  two. 
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THE 
PAPERHANGER 

EN  William  Gay 


ria^ 


he  vanishing  ol  i  he 
|doc  tor's  wile's  c  1 1 1  hi  in 
broad  daylight  was  an 
event  so  catai  lysmk  thai  it 
forever  divided  t  ime  into 
the  then  and  the  now,  the 
hef<  ire  and  the  after.  In  lat- 
c 1  years,  f<  irl  if  ied  with  a 
pitc  her  nl  silica-clr^  vodka 
mart  inis,  she  had  c  ause  t<  i 
replay  the  events  preceding 
the  disappearani  e.  They 
were  t.iwdn  and  banal  but 
in  retrospect  freighted  with 
menace,  .1  foreshadowing  oi 
what  was  to  c<  >me,  like  a 
tout  man  or  a  d  ><  il  preceding 
a  k  1 1 1  o  into  a  room. 

She  had  been  quarreling 
with  the  paperhangcr.  Her 
four-year-old  daught  er, 
Zeineb,  was  standing  di- 
rectly behind  the  paper- 
hanger  where  lie  knelt  smoothing  air 
bubbles  nut  with  .1  wide  plastic  trow- 
el. Zeineb  had  her  tinkers  in  the  p.i- 
perhanger's  hair.  The  paperhanger's 
hair  was  shoulclerlength  and  the  col- 
(i  ol  ll.ix  and  the  child  was  delighted 


Wi/Imiii  Liay  is  the  author  oj  the  novels  Tin 
Loiih  Hume  (m,l  Provinces  oi  Night, 
which  will  he  published  by  Doubleday  m 
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with  it.  The  paperhangcr  was  ,ieeiis- 
tomed  to  her  di  >iiv_;  ibis  and  be  did 
not  even  turn  around.  He  just  went 
on  with  his  work.  His  arms  were 
smooth  and  brown  and  corded  with 
muscle  and  in  the  light  that  fell  up- 
on the  paperhangcr  through  srained- 
Hass  panels  the  doctor's  wile  could 
see  tb.it  tlie\  were  lightly  downed 
with  line  golden  hair.  She  studied 
these  arms  bemusedly  while  she  for- 


mulated her  thoughts. 

You  tell  me  so  much  a 
loll,  *he  said.  1  be  <.\ne  - 
tc ir's  wife  was  from  Pak- 
istan  and  her  speech  was 
still  heavily  accented.  1 
k]i>  not  know  single-bolt 
rolls  and  double-holt 
r«  ilk.  You  tell  me  double- 
ts ill  price  but  you  are  in- 
stalling single-holt  rolls. 
M\  friend  has  told  me.  It 
is  ci  1st  me  perhaps  twice 
.is  much. 

The  paperhanger,  st  ill 
on  bis  knees,  turned.  He 
smiled  up  at  her.  I  le  had 
p. ile  blue  eyes.  1  did  tell 
you  so  much  a  roll,  be 
said.  You  bought  the  rolls. 
1  be  child,  not  yet  van- 
ished, was  watching  the 
paperhanger's  eyes.  She 
w  is  .1  scaled-down  clone  of  the  moth- 
er, the  mother  viewed  through  the 
wrong  end  of  .1  telescope,  and  the  pa- 
perhanger suspected  that  as  she'  grew 
neither  her  features  nor  her  expres- 
sion would  alter,  she  would  just  grow 
larger,  like'  something  being  aired  up 
with  a  hand  pump. 

And  you  are  leave  lumps,  the  doc- 
tor's wife  said,  gesturing  at  the  wall. 
I  do  not   leave  lumps,  the  paper- 
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hunger  said.  You've  seen  my  work 
before.  I  hese  arc  not  lumps,  ["he  pa- 
per is  wet.  I  he  paste  is  wet.  Ever} 
thing  will  shnnk  down  and  flatten 
out.  1  le  smiled  again.  I  le  had  i  lean 
even  teeth.  And  besides,  he  said,  I 
gave  you  my  special  cockteaser  rare. 
I  don't  know  wh.it  you're  complain- 
ing ahi  mi . 

I  let  mouth  worked  convulsively. 
She  looked  lor  .1  moment  as  il  he'd 
slapped  her.  When  words  did  come 
they  c.une  in  .1  hue  spray  ol  spit.  You 
are  trash,  she  said.  ^  on  are  scum. 

I  kinds  on  knees,  he  was  pushing 
erect,  the  girl's  dark  lingers  trailing 
1  mi  ol  his  hair.  1  )on't  e ; il  I  me  trash, 
he  s.iiJ,  as  1 1  it  were  perfectly  all 
right  to  call  hint  sunn,  hut  he  was  al- 
ready talking  to  her  hack.  She  had 
whirled  on  her  heels  and  went  twist- 
ing hei  hips  through  an  arched  door- 
way into  the  cat  hedraled  living 
room  rhe  paper!  langcr  lo<  iked  down 
.11  the  child.  I  let  lace  glowed  with  a 
strange  constrained  glee,  as  if  she 
and  the  paperhanger  shared  some  se- 
c  ret  t  he  rest  ol  the  wi  a  "Id  hadn't 
caught  on  to  yet . 

In  the  living  room  the  builder  was 
-a  pei  vising  the  installation  oi  a 
chandelier  that  depended  from  the 
vault  ed  ceil  ing  hy  a  long  golden 
chain.  I  he  hui Ider  was  a  short 
bearded  man  dancing  about,  show- 
ing her  the  teal  tires  oi  the  1  hande- 
1  u  1 ,  smiling  obsequiously.  She  gave 
him  a  tlal  angry  look.  She  waved  .1 
dismissive  hand  toward  the  ceiling. 
Whatev  el,  she  said. 

She  went  out  1  he  In  ml  d<  u  >r  onto 
the  porch  and  down  .1  makeshift 
walkway  ol  two-by-tens  into  the  front 
yard  when  hei  car  was  parked.  7  he 
cai  was  .1  silver-gray  Mercedes  hei 
husband  had  given  her  for  their  an- 
niversary. When  she  (.Linked  the  en 
gine  its  idle  was  scarcely  perceptible. 

she  p<  iwered  dow  n  the  window. 
Zeineb,  she  called.  Across  the  razed 
earth  ol  the  unlandsi  aped  yard  a 
man  in  .1  grease  stained  I  -shirl  was 
booming  down  the  chains  securing  a 
I  11  I  hoe  to  a  It  iwbi  >v  hooked  to  a 
gravel  truck.  I  he  sun  was  low  111  the 
west  and  bloodied  behind  this 
hi  and  man  and  trac  lot  k  >oked 
flat  and  dimeiisionless  as  something 
den  orative  si  amped  from  tin.  She 
blew  t  he-  horn.    I  he  man  turned, 


raised  an  arm  as  if  she'd  signal)  I 
him. 

Zeineb,  she  called  again. 

She  gi  'I  1  nit  of  the  c  .11  and  sin  ted 
impatiently  up  the-  walkway.  Behind 
he  1  1 1  le  gravel  truck  start  ed,  and 
truck  and  hackhoe  pulled  out  of  the 
drive  and  down  toward  the  r<  >ad. 

The  paperhanger  was  stowing 
away  his  f  square  and  trowels  in  his 
wooden  toolbox.  Where  is  Zeineb.' 
the  doctor's  wife  asked.  She  followed 
you  out,  the  paperhanger  told  her. 
1  le  glani  ed  ah)  ml ,  as  if  1  he  girl  might 
he  hiding  somewhere.  There  was 
nowhere  to  hide. 

Where  is  my  child.'  she  asked  the 
builder.  The  electrician  climbed 
down  from  the  ladder.  The  paper- 
hanger  came  out  of  the  bathroom 
with  his  tools.  The  builder  was  look- 
ing all  around.  I  I  is  elfin  features 
were  touched  with  chagrin,  as  il  this 
missing  child  were  pist  something 
ebe  he  was  going  to  be  held  ac- 
countable for. 

Likely  she's  hiding  in  a  closet,  the 
paperhanger  said.  Playing  a  nick  on 
yi  m. 

Zeineb  does  not  play  tricks,  the 
doctor's  wife-  said.  Her  eves  kept 
Iniing  about  the  huge  room,  the 
shadows  1  hat  lurked  in  corners. 
There  was  already  an  undeic  urieiil 
of  panic  in  hca  voice-  and  all  her 
poise  anil  self-confidence  seemed  to 
have  vanished  with  the  e  hild 

The  paperhanger  sea  down  his 
toolbox  and  went  through  the  house, 
opening  and  closing  doors.  It  was  a 
huge  house  and  there  were  a  lot  of 
closets.  There  was  no  child  in  any  1  it 
them. 

The  electrician  was  searching  up- 
stairs. The  builder  had  gone  through 
the"  French  doors  that  opened  onto 
the  unfinished  veranda  and  was 
peering  into  the-  back  yard.  The  back 
yard  was  a  mane  of  convoluted  ditch 
excavated  tor  I  he  sc-pl  le  tank  field 
line  and  hcv<  md  that  there  was  jusl 
woods.  shc  s  playing  in  thai  ditch, 
the  builder  said,  going  down  the  tlag- 
sti  me  steps. 

She  wasn't,  though.  She  wasn't 
anywhere.  I  hcv  searched  the  house- 
and  grounds.  1  hcv  unwed  with  |erky 
haste.  They  kepi  glancing  toward 
the  woods  where  the-  elav  was  waning 
first.  The  builder  kept  shaking  his 


head.  She's  got  to  be  someu'/iere,  1 
said. 

C   all   someone,  the  doctor'-  w  1 
said.  (  'all  the  police. 

It's  a  little'  early  f<  >i  the  police,  rl 
buildc'l  said.  She's  go|  to  he-  lure. 

_  You  call  them  anyway.  I  have 
phone  in  my  car.  I  will  call  111 
husband. 

While  she  called,  the  papcrhange 
and  t  he  elect  tic  i.m  coin  inued  t 
search.  They  had  looked  evcrywhei 
and  were  forced  to  search  place 
they'd  already  looked.  If  this  am 
the  goddamnedest  thing  1  ever  sav 
the  electrician  said. 

The  doctor's  wife  got  out  of  th 
Mercedes  and  slammed  the  dooi 
Suddenly  she  stopped  and  clasped 
hand  to  her  forehead.  She  screamec 
The  man  with  the  tractor,  she  eiiee 
Somehow  my  child  1-  gone  with  th 
tractor  man. 

Oh  Jesus,  the  builder  said.  Wh; 
have  we  got  ourselves  int 

ri^    here? 


r 
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he  high  sheriff  thai  year  was 
ruminative  man  named  Bellwethe 
lie  stood  beside  the  county  cruise 
talking  to  the  paperhanger  whil 
deputies  ranged  the  grounds.  Othe 
men  were   inside  looking  in  place 
that  had  already  been  searched  num 
beiless  times.  Bellwether  had  been  it 
the  woods  and  he  was  picking  cock 
leburs  oft  his  khakis  and  out  of  hi 
socks.  He  was  watching  the  woods 
where  dark  was  gathering  and  seep 
ing  across  rhe  field  like  a  stain. 

I've  got  to  get  men  out  here,  Bell 
wether  said.  .A  lot  of  men  and  a  lo 
of  lights.  We're  going  to  have  te 
search  every  inch  of  these  woods. 

You'll  play  hell  doing  it,  the-  pa 
perhanger  said.  These  woods  stretcr 
all  the  way  to  Lawrent  e  v  !ounty 
This  is  the  edge  of  the  ll.imkan 
Down  in  there's  where  all  those  ole 
mines  used  to  be.  Aliens  (.  .'reek. 

I  don't  give  a  shit  it  1  lie  \  stretch 
all  the  way  to  Fairbanks,  Alaska 
Bellwether  said.  They've  got  to  be 
searched.  It'll  jusl  take  a  lot  of  men. 

The  raw  earth  yard  was  full  of 
cars.  Doctor  Jamahl  had  come  in  ; 
deck  blae  k  kexiis.  1  le  berated  hi- 
w  ilc-.  Win  wetc-n't  you  watching  her: 
he-  asked.  Unlike  his  wife's,  the-  doc- 
ten's  speech  was  impeccable.  She 
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i.  ivcrcd  Ik r  l,iu'  with  her  palms  and 
rept.  Tin-  doctor  Mill  wore  hi.s  green 
sjrgeon's  smock  and  n  was  flecked 
\  'ith  bright  dors  of  Mood  as  ,i  hutch- 
i  r's  smock  might  he. 

1  need  to  feed  a  few  cows,  the  pa- 
i erhanger  said.  I'll  Iced  my  stock 
I  rerry  quick  and  come  hack  and  help 
1  iint. 

You  don't  mind  it  I  look  in  your 
i ruck,  do  you.' 
Do  what .' 

I've  got  to  cover  my  ass.  ||  that  lit- 

i  le  girl  don't  turn  up  damn  quick  ihis 

s  going  to  he  over  my  head.    TIM, 

Bl,  network  news.  I've  got  to  elimi- 

late  everything. 

Eliminate  away,  the  paperhanger 
aid. 

The  sheriff  searched  the  floor- 
board of  the  paperhanger's  pickup 
ruck.  1  le  shined  hi.s  huge  flashlight 
inder  the  seat  ,\uk_\  felt  behind  it 
.vith  his  hands. 

1  had  to  look,  he  said  apologeti- 
:ah\. 

C  )f  course  you  did,  the  pa- 
pernanger  saicf. 
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nl I  dark  had  fallen  before  Ik-  re- 
turned. Me  had  ted  his  cattle  and 
stowed  away  his  tools  and  picked  up 
a  six-pack  of  San  Miguel  beer  and  he 
sat  in  the  hack  of  the  pickup  truck 
drinking  it.  The  paperhanger  had 
been  in  the  Navy  and  stationed  in 
the  Philippines  and  San  Miguel  was 
the  only  beet  he  could  drink.  I  le  had 
to  g< i  out  of  ti ivvn  to  buy  u ,  bui  he 
figured  it  was  worth  it.  He  liked  the 
exotic  labels,  the  dark  bitter  taste  on 
the  hack  of  his  tongue,  the  way  the 
chilled  hollies  felt  held  against  his 
forehead. 

A  motley  crowd  of  curiosity  seek- 
ers and  searchers  thronged  the  yard. 
There  was  ,i  vaguely  festive  air.  Me 
watched  all  this  with  a  dispassionate 
eye,  as  it  he  were  charged  with  grad- 
ing the  participants,  comparing  this 
with  other  spectacles  he'd  seen.  (.  lot- 
fee  urns  had  been  brought  in  and  set 
up  on  tables,  sandwiches  prepared 
and  handed  out  to  the  weary 
searchers.  A  crane  had  been  hauled 
in  and  the  septic  tank  reclaimed 
from  the  ground.  It  swayed  from  a 
taut  cable  while  men  with  lights 
searched  the  impacted  earth  beneath 
it  tor  a  child,  tor  the  very  trace'  of  a 


child.  Through  1 1  ie  I.  u  dark  woods 
lights  crossed  .ind  recrossed,  darted 
to  and  fro  like  fireflies.  I  he  d<  n  n  u 
and  the  d<  >c  tor's  wile  sal  in  l>  tiding 
camp  c  ha 1 1  s  look  ing  drained, 
stunned,  wait  ing  for  their  child  to  he 
delivered  int< '  their  .inns. 

The  doctor  was  ,i  short  portly  man 
with  a  benevolent  expression.  Me 
h.id  a  moon-shaped  face,  with  light 
and  dark  areas  of  skin  that  looked 
swirled,  as  it  the  pigment  coloring 
him  had  not  heel)  properly  mixed, 
lie  had  been  educated  at  Princeton. 
When  he  had  established  his  prac- 
tice he  had  returned  to  Pakistan  to 
rind  a  wife  befitting  his  station.  The 
woman  he  had  selected  had  been 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  her  beauty,  In 
retrospect,  perhaps  more  considera- 
tion should  have  been  gi\  en  to  other 
qualities.  She  was  still  beautiful  but 
he  was  think  ing  that  certain  faults 
might  outweigh  this.  She  seemed  to 
have  trouble  keeping  up  with  her 
children.  She  could  lose  a  tour-year- 
i  TI  e  hild  in  a  r<  ii  nu  no  larger  than 
six  hundred  square  feet  and  she 
ci >uld  iii it  find  it  again. 

The  paperhanger  drained  his  hi  >tl  le 
and  set  ii  h\  his  foot  in  the  bed  of  the 
truck.  Me  studied  the  doctor's  wile's 
ravaged  face  through  the-  deep  blue 
light.  File-  first  time  he  had  seen  her 
she  had  hired  him  ti  >  paint  a  bedroom 
in  the  house  they  were  living  in  while 
the  doctor's  mansion  was  being  built. 
There  was  an  arrogance  about  her 
t  hat  c  lied  out  to  he  taken  down  a 
notch  or  two.  She  flirted  with  him, 
backed  away,  flirted  again.  She  would 
treat  him  as  it  he  were  a  stain  on  the 
bathroom  rug  and  then  si  and  ck  esc  by 
him  while  he  worked  until  he  was 
di::\  wiih  the  smell  of  her,  with  the 
heal  I  hat  seemed  ti »  radiate  i  'II  her 
body.  She  stood  by  him  while-  he- 
knell  painting  baseboards  and  after 
an  infinite  moment  leaned  carefully 
the-  weight  of  a  thigh  against  his 
shoulder.  You'd  better  move  it,  he 
thought.  She  didn't.  He  laughed  and 
turned  his  face  into  her  groin.  She 
gave  a  strangled  cry  ,mJ  slapped  him 
hard.  The  paintbrush  flew  away  and 
speckled  the-  dark  rose  walls  with  an- 
tique while-.  You  tlltln  beast,  she  said. 
You  are  some  kind  of  monster  She' 
st i irmed  out  of  the  room  and  lie-  could 
hear  her  slammin"  doors  behind  her. 
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Well,  1  was  h  K  ikiny  tor  .1  joh  when 
I  found  ibis  one  I  le  smiled  philo- 
s<  ipliK  .illy  to  himself. 

Bui  he  h.ul  noi  been  fired.  In  lacl 
now  he  had  heen  hind  again.  Per- 
haps there  was  something  here  to 
pondei . 

At  midnight  he  gave  up  his  vigil. 
Some  souls  more  hardy  than  his  kepi 
up  the  wan  h.  I  he  eart h  here  was 
worn  smooth  by  the  useless  traffic  of 
the  searchers.  Driving  our,  he  met  a 
line  til  pnkup  trucks  with  civil- 
defense  tags.  I  irimfat  id  men  sal 
aligned  m  their  beds.  Some  clutched 
rifles  loosely  by  their  barrels,  as  it 
1 1 11  \  would  lay  in  waste  whatever 
monster,  man  or  beast,  would  snatch 
up  a  ihiKI  in  its  slaverous  jaws  and 
\  anish,  prey  and  predator,  in  the 
spai  e  between  two  heartbeats. 

Even  more  dubious  reminders  of 
1  ivilizai  ion  as  these  tell  aw  ay.  1  le 
drove  into  the  1  Lankan,  where  he 
h\  ed.  A  wt  'i  Id  s, .  J, 11k  and  forlorn 
light  iisi-ll  seemed  at  a  premium. 
Whippoorwills  swept  red-eyed  up 
from  the  roadside.  Old  abandoned 
foundries  and  furnaces  rolled  past, 
grim  and  dark  as  forsaken  prisons. 
Down  .1  ridge  here  was  an  aban- 
doned graveyard,  it  you  knew  where 
in  look.  The  paperhanger  did.  lie 
had  dug  up  a  tew  of  the  graves,  ex- 
amined with  curiosity  what  re- 
mained, but  1 1  uis,  bell  buckles,  a 
cameo  brooch.  The  hones  he  laid 
out  like  a  1  laid  with  a  hinkcili  )\ ,  .11 
i  11  iging  them  the  way  tins  went  in 
juryi  igged  resurrei  rion. 

He  braked  hard  on  a  1  urve,  the 
truck  slewing  in  the  gravel.  A  bob- 

I  a  1  h.ul  1  n  is H .J  the  road,  graceful  as 
a  w  rail  h,  fieri  e  and  lantei  neyed  in 
the  headlights,  gone  so  swiftly 

II  m  njlii     have     be  en     a     stage 
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prop   swung   across   t  lie 
it  iad  mi  w  ires. 


"ellwethei  and  a  deputy  drove 
it  i  the  backhi  ie  operator's  house.  I  le 
lived  up  a  gravel  road  1  hat  wound 
through  a  greai  stand  of  cedars.  I  le 
lived  in  a  hoard-and-hatten  bouse 
wiib  a  tin  root  rusted  to  a  warm  um- 
ber I  he\  parked  before  it  and  got 
out,  adjust ing  their  gunbelts. 

Bellwethei  had  a  search  warrant 
wnh  the  ink  scarcely  dry.  I  he  opera- 
tor was  out  1 


Look  ai  it  this  way,  bellwethei  ex- 
plained patiently.  I've  got  to  cover 
my  ass.  Everything  has  got  to  be  con- 
sielered.  You  know  how  kids  are. 
Never  thinking.  What  it  she  run  un- 
der the  wheels  of  your  truck  when 
you  was  hacking  out?  What  it  quick- 
like you  put  the  body  in  your  truck 
it >  gel  rid  nt  somewhere? 

What  it  quicklike  you  get  the  hell 
off  my  property,  the  operator  said. 

Everything  has  to  be  considered, 
the  sheriff  said  again.  Nobody's  ac- 
cusing anybody  of  anything  just  yet. 

The  operator's  wife  stood  glower- 
ing at  them.  To  have  something  to 
do  with  his  hands,  the  operator  be- 
gan to  construct  a  cigarette.  He  had 
huge  red  hands  thickly  sown  with 
brown  freckles.  They  trembled.  I 
ain't  got  a  thing  in  this  round  world 
tti  hide,  he  said. 

Bellwethei  and  his  men  searched 
everywhere  they  could  think  of  to 
look.  Finally  they  stood  uncertainly 
in  the  operator's  yard,  out  of  place  in 
their  neat  khakis,  their  polished 
leather. 

Now  get  the  hell  off  my  hind,  the 
operator  said.  If  all  you  think  of  me 
is  that  I  eniild  run  over  a  little  kid 
and  then  throw  it  off  in  the  bushes 
like  a  dead  cat  or  something  then  1 
don't  even  want  to  see  your  god- 
damn face.  I  want  you  gone  and  1 
want  you  by  C  iod  g<  >ne  ni  iw. 

Everything  had  to  be  considered, 
the  sheriff  said. 

Then  maybe  you  need  to  consider 
that  paperhanger. 

What  about  him? 
I  hai   paperhanger  is  one  mi  k 
puppy. 

1  le  was  si  1 1 1  1  here  when  1  got 
there,  the  sheriff  said.  Three  witness- 
es swore  nobody  ever  left,  not  even 
for  a  minute,  and  one  of  them  was 
the  child's  mother.  1  searched  his 
truck  myself 

Then  he's  a  sick   puppy  with  a 
damn  gtind  alibi,  the  oper- 
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Itol    s.ihl. 


hat  was  all.  There  was  no  ran 
sum  note,  no  child  that  turned  up 
two  counties  over  with  amnesia.  She 
was  ,i  page  turned,  a  doi  ir  c  losed,  a 
lost  ball  in  the  high  weeds.  She  was 
a  child  no  larger  than  a  doll,  bin  the 
void  she  left  behind  her  was  unreck- 


onable.  Yet  there  was  no  end  to  1! 
No  finality.  There  was  no  momei 
when  someone  could  say,  turnir1 
from  a  mounded  grave,  Well,  th' 
has  been  unbearable,  but  you've  g<  ! 
to  go  on  with  your  life.  Life  did  n< 
go  on. 

At  the  doctor's  wife's  msistenc 
an  intensive  investigation  was  fi 
cused  on  the  backhoe  operato^ 
Forensic  experts  from  the  FBI  exarr 
med  every  millimeter  of  the  gravi 
truck,  paying  special  attention  to  1 
wheels.  They  were  examined  wit| 
every  modern  crime-fighting  devic 
the  government  possessed,  and  thei 
was  not  a  microscopic  particle  of  ti: 
sue  or  blood,  no  telltale  chip  of  fir 
gernail,  no  hair  ribbon. 

Work  ceased  on  the  mansior 
Some  subcontractors  were  dn 
charged  outright,  while  others  sin 
ply  drifted  away.  There  was  no  oi 
to  care  it  the  work  was  done,  no  on 
to  pay  them.  The  half -finished  v( 
randa's  raw  wood  grayed  in  the  fal 
then  winter,  rains.  The  ditches  wet 
left  fallow  and  uncovered  and  hal 
filled  with  water.  Kudzu  crept  troi 
the  woods.  The  hollyhocks  and  ok 
anders  the  doctor's  wife  had  plante 
grew  entangled  and  rampant.  Th 
imported  windows  were  stoned  bj 
double-dared  boys  who  whirled  an 
tied.  Already  this  house  where 
child  had  vanished  was  acquiring  a 
unhealthy,  diseased  reputation. 

The  doctor  and  his  wife  sat  en 
tombed  in  separate  prisons  replayin 
real  and  imagined  grievances.  Th 
doctor  felt  that  his  wife's  neglect  hat 
sent  his  child  into  the  abstract.  Th 
doctor's  wife  drank  vodka  martini 
and  watched  talk  shows  whir 
passed  an  endless  procession  0 
vengeful  people  who  had  not  hai 
children  vanish,  and  felt,  perhap 
rightly,  that  the  fates  had  dealt  he 
from  the  bottom  of  the  deck,  and  sh 
prayed  with  intensity  for  a  miracle. 

Then  one  day  she  was  just  gone 
The  Mercedes  and  part  of  her  cloth 
ing  and  personal  possessions  wer 
gone  too.  He  idly  wondered  when 
she  was,  but  he  did  not  search  to 
her. 

Sitting  in  his  armchair  cradling 
great  marmalade  cat  and  a  bottle  0 
JckB  and  observing  with  bemuset 
detachment  the  gradations  of  hgh 
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;  t  the  w  ind<  iw,  the  doc  tor  remem 
rereJ  studying  literature  at   Prince- 

t  hi.  I  le  had  part  k  ular  c  ause  to  re- 
jconsider  the  poetry  of  William 
butler  Yeats,  lor  how  surely  things 
f 'II  apart,  how  surely  the  center  did 
i  ot  hold. 

1  lis  prac  i  ice  tell  into  a  nun  I  In 
colleagues  made  sympathetic  al- 
il.iwances  for  him  at  tirst,  hut  there 
ire  I  unit  ^  to  these  things.  He  made 
I  rroneous  diagnoses,  prescribed  the 
Ivrong  medicines  not  once  or  twice 
|  ait  as  a  matter  of  course. 

lust  as  there  is  a  deepening  progress- 
ion to  misfortune,  so  too  there  is  a 
Hunt  beyond  which  things  can  only 
;et  worse.  They  did.  A  middle-aged 
voman  he  was  operating  on  died. 
He  had  made  an   uic  ision   to  re- 
move a  ruptured  appendix  and  the 
neised  flesh  was  clamped  aside  while 
Lie  made  ready  to  slice  it  out.  It  was 
pot  there,  lie  stared  in  drunken  dis- 
Joeliet.  He  began  to  search  under 
hings,  organs,  intestines,  .1  rising 
iiide  ol  hlood.  The  appendix  was  not 
I'here.  It  had  gone  into  the  abstract, 
itrophied,  been  removed  twenty-five 
/ears  before,  he  had  sliced  through 
:he  selfsame  sear.  He  was  rummaging 
hrough  her  abdominal  c.i\n\   like 
,in  irritated  man  fumbling  through  ,1 
drawer  tor  a  clean  pair  ot  si  >c  ks,  final  - 
[ly  bellowing  in  rage  and  wringing  his 
hands  in  blooely  vexation  while 
nurses  began  to  cry  out,  another  mii- 
geon  was  brought  on  the  run  as  .1 
closer,  and  he  was  carried  from  the 
operating  room. 

Came  then  days  ot  sitting  in  the 
armchair  while  he  was  besieged  by 
contingency  lawyers,  action  news 
teams,  ,1  long  line  of  process  servers. 
There  was  nothing  he  could  do.  It 
Aas  out  ot  his  hands  and  into  the 
hands  ot  the  people  who  are  paid  to 
do  these  things.  He  s.ii  cradling  the 
bott  le  of  J&B  with  the  marmalade 
eat  snuggled  against  his  portly 
midriff.  He  would  study  the  window, 
where  the  light  drained  awa\  111  ,1 
process  he  no  longer  had  an  under- 
standing ot,  and  sip  the  scotch  and 
every  now  and  then  stroke  the  cat's 
head  gently.  The  eat  purred  against 
his  breast  as  reassuringly  as  the  hum 
of  an  air  conditioner. 

He  left  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
He  began  to  load  his  possessions  in- 


1  o  1  he  I  e\us.  Al  III  si  he  e  In  >se  ilenn 
wiih  ,1  great  degi  ee  ul  e insidei .a  ion 
I  he  In  si  tiling  he  loaded  was  .1  sei  1  if 
c  list  1 1 1 11  made  m on ogra mined  golf 
c  I  ubs.  1  hen  his  st  ereo  receiver, 
1  Vnon  A(  T,  $l,7x\  A  cop\  ol  /  /us 
Side  nj  Paradise  autographed  b\ 
Fitzgerald  thai  he  had  hi  night  as  ,111 
invest  meni .  R\  1  he  1  ime  1  he  Lexus 
was  h.ili  lull  he  was  just  grabbing 
things  ,11  randi  an  and  stuffing  1 1  icni 
into  the  hat.  k  seal ,  a  halt-eaten  pi: 
:.i,  hull  a  1.  ase  ol  cat  lood,  a  single 
Hit  it  ade  In  nhr  silt  >c. 

He   dl't  ive   w  est    past    1  he   hospital, 

the  0  Hini  i\   c  lub,  1  he  city-limit   sign 

I  le  was  thinking  no  thoughts  ui  all, 

and  all   1  he  dest  inat  i>  ai   Ik-  had   w  as 

1 1  ie  aim  una  1  >l  higl  iw  a\  1 1  le 

II  ieai  lligl  as  shi  iwet  I  him 
n  1  he  slow    rains  of   late  lull  1  he 
dt  k  i<  a's  wife  re  I  urned  lo  1  he  unfin 
ished  mansii  >n    She  used  to  sii    in  a 
camp  chaii   on  the  mil  let  I  veranda 
and    drink    chilled    martinis    she 
p>  mied   hi  Mil   I  he  pitc  hei    sin    t  allied 
in  a  foam   ice  e  besl     Hark   lell  earh 
1  hese   Nov  ember  du\  s     Raincrows 
husbanding  some  tai  cornfield  called 
dm  nigh  the  smok\   autumn  air.    I  he 
sound   was  f  iercel\    evocat  iw,   re 
minding  hei   ol  something  but   she 
could  nol  have  s.ud  whal 

She  went  into  the  room  when 
she  hud   li  isl    the  1.  lllld.   The   llghl    was 

failing  I  he  high  corners  of  the 
loom  w eie  111  deepening  s|  1.1, L  iw  bul 
she  could  see  the  llest  s  of  villi 
du uheis  t  lustered  on  the  rich  f lot.  Led 
wall  paper,  a  spider  swing  Mom  a 
chandelier  on  .1  strand  ol  spun  glass. 
Some  animal's  dried  blackened  stool 
curled  like  a  slug  against  the  base- 
boards. I  he  silence  in  the  loom  was 
el  li  U'llli  His 

t.  hie  da\  she  arrived  and  w  us  un 
prised  to  tind  the  papet'hangei  there. 
He  w  us  sitting  on  a  yellow  lour- 
w  heeler  drinking  .1  K  i|  1  le  1  'I  heel  I  le 
made  to  •j^  when  he  saw  her  but  she 
wu\  ed  him  hue  k  Sta\  and  lalk  with 
me,  she-  said 

The  pa  perh  an  gel  was  much 
c  hanged.  I  I  n  pale  Im  k  -  had  been 
shi  irn  aw  u\  in  a  makeshift  hum  ui  as 
il  ^c  issi  ired  in  the  dark  or  h\  .1  Liu  id 
barber  and  his  1.  heel  -  were  covered 
wnh  a  soli  curly  heard. 

T  hi  have  gr<  >w  a  heard 


1  1  hi  an    -1 1 .11  ige  will,  11 

I  he  pupci'hangei  appeal  lioin  Im 
San  Miguel  lie  smiled  I  was 
st  1  angt    w  11  hoi  11    1 !     hi    .ltd    I  L    ,11  om 

1 1  0111  1  he  I0111  wheel ei  and  came 
ovc  1  and  s.ii  on  I  he  t'u"  a  u  ic  si  ops 
He  stared  ac  loss  1  he  mill  ilaled  vard 
I  o ward  I  he  I  1  eel  1 1  ie  Ik.  \  unl  w  us 
like  .1  I  u  n  house'  in  1  e  een  from 
above,  Ms  1  w  i>t  111  ;  ■  ,\A  1 111 11  ings 
hei  el  I   ol   mvslct'V. 

^  on  are  wt  u  king  m  anew  I  lere  in  iw  ' 

No.    I  1  k  ill!    1  .ike   mi  main    |i  lbs    |||\ 

irn  u'e  I  here's  onh  me,  and  I  don't 
need  mile li  What  has  bee ome  ol  the 
doctor.' 

sl  ie  s|  u  ugge'd  Man\  1  lungs  have 
c  1 1 . 1 1  ige,  s|  ie  s.ud  He  1 1,1s  gt  inc.  II  ie 
hunks  hu\  e  li  ace  lose.  Whal  is  I  1 1.1I 
you   I  lelc' 

\n    \  I  \     A  ft  nil    w  heelel 

II  gt  ies  well  in  1 1  ie  w  i  H  ids  .' 

II  w  us  made  toi  thai 

T  hi  could  take  me  in  the  woods 
I  k  iw  iniit  h  w  1  mid  you  c  1 1 . 1 1  ge  me  ' 

hot  w  I  i.u  ' 

I  o  go  in  I  he  woods  N  t  h  i  could 
ill  i\  c  me    1  will  pav  \'t  >u. 

Win  ' 

I I I  scare  h  It  u  mv  c  hild's  Is  i,|\ . 

I   wouldn't   e  ha  ige  any  bod  \   am 
lung  lo  seait  h  loi  a  1  hild's  body,  the 
\ipei  hui  igei    said,    bill    she's   nol    m 
hese  woods.   Not  hing  c  011  Id  have 

I  u\  t  1 1  link  lei  1,  die  wa\  1 1  icse  w  1 » n  Is 
vei  e  scare  bed. 

St  unci  1  iiies  I  think  -In  p isl  k c| a 
\  .ilk  ing.  Perhaps  pm  walking  awa\ 
n  mi   1  he   men   L  » •!  ing.   I  .11    into  the 

Vtiods. 

Into  1 1  ie  w  t  n  ids,  1  he'  pupei  hangei 
In  night     II  she  had  just  kepi  w  ulk  ing 

II  .1  st  rat  gin  hue  wiih  no  1  ime  out 
1  U  1  ul  illg  1  U  s|ce|  Ml  ig,  w  I  iel  e  would 
.he  he  '  Kentucky,  .Algiers,  who 
.new 

I'll  lake  \t  hi  w  hen  ihe  rains  sti  ip, 
n    said.  Rut  w r  won't  luul  a  e  hild. 

I  I  ie  elt  ic  li  'I  s  w  lie  shi  it  ik   hei    head. 

t    is  ,1   m\ siery,  she  sunk   She  d rani 

it  mi  I  iel   cot  1 1  ul  glass.  When    could 

d  ie   I  iu\  e   gi  'lie  .'   I  low    could   she   1  iu\  c 

gone.' 

I  hei  e  was  a  man  named  Havid 
I  ung,  I  he  pupei  hangei  said  I  |  in 
(  iullcl  in,  back  in  the  luie  I  NcW.  1  le 
was  i  n  ism n g  a  barn  lot  in  lull  view  ol 
I  in  w  ile  and  two  e  hiLlrcn  and  I  ie  |iisl 
vanished.  Went   into  i  inn  an      I  hen 
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was  ,i  judge  in  a  wagon  tummy  inti 
the  yard  and  he  saw  ii  too.  It  was  pis' 
like  he  took  a  step  m  ihis  world  anc 
his  foot  came  down  m  another  one 
I  le  was  never  seen  again. 

She  gave  him  a  sad  smile,  hittei 
and  one  ci  irnered .  You  make  tin 
with  me. 

No.  It's  true.  1  have  it  in  a  hook, 

I'll  show   you. 

1  have  a  hook  with  d rayons 
tames,  A  honk  where  hohhits  live  in 
the  middle  earth.  They  are  lies.  ) 
thin!  iiH  isi  h  H  iks  are  lies  Perhaps  al 
hooks.  I  have  prayed  for  a  miracle 
hui  I  am  not  worthy  of  one.  I  have 
prayed  for  her  to  eome  tn  an  t  In 
dead,  then  just  to  find  her  body. 
Thai  would  he  a  miracle  to  me! 
There  are  no  miracles. 

She  rose  unsteadily,  swayed  slight 
ly,  leaning  to  take  up  the  cooler 
The   papei "hanger  watched   her. 
have  to  go  now,  she  said.  When  tht 
rams  stop  we  will  search. 

I  'an  you  drive? 

Of  course  1  can  drive.  I  have  dri\ 
out  here. 

I  mean  are  you  capable  oi  driving 
now  .  You  seem  a  little  drunk. 

I  drink  to  forget  but  it  is  no 
em  nigh,  she  said.  I  can  drive. 

After  a  while  he  heard  her  leave  ir 
the  Mercedes,  the  tires  spinning  in 
the  gravel  drive,  lie  lit  a  cigarette 
lie  sat  smoking  it,  watching  the  rain 
string  oft  the  root,  lie  seemed  to  Ix 
waiting  for  something.  Husk  was 
tailing  like  a  shroud,  the  world  going 
dark  and  formless  the  way  it  had  be- 
gun, lie  drank  the  last  of  the  beer 
sat  holding  the  bottle,  the  foam  hit- 
ter m  the  hack  of  his  mouth.  A  chill 
touched  him.  He  felt  something 
watching  him.  He  turned.  Prom  the 
corner  of  the  rumed  veranda  a  chile 
was  watching  him.  lie  stood  up.  He 
heard  the  beer  bottle  break  on  the 
flagstones.  The  child  went  sprinting 
past  the  hollyhocks  toward  the  hrus 
at  the  edge  of  the  yard,  tm\  sepis 
child  with  an  intent  sloe-eyed  face 
real  as  she  had  ever  been,  trans- 
lucent as  winter  light 
r-«^        through  dirty  glass. 
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he  doctor  s  wife  s  hands  wen 
laced  loosely  about  his  waist  as  the\ 
came  down  through  a  thm  stand  of 
sassafras,  edging  over  the  ridge  where  ■• 
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-]:■  gruist  nt  ,1  road  was,  ,1  road  more 
?  lsed  than  seen  thai  faced  into  a 
;  It  acre  of  tilting  stones  and  fading 
rinite  tablets.  Other  graves  marked 
i  ly  hy  their  declivities  in  the  earth, 
i  k  so  tar  beyond  the  pale  even  the 
:»ibility  of  their  identities  had  been 
>iched  away  by  the  weathers. 

Leaves  drifted,  huge  poplar  leaves 

lined  with  amber  so  golden  thev 

light  have  been  coin  of  the  realm 

r  a  finer  world  than  this  one.  Me 

it  the  ignition  of  the  four-wheeler 

nd  got  off.  Past  the  lowering  tiee^ 

e  sky  was  a  blue  of  an  improbable 

tensity,  a  tierce  cobalt  blue  shot 

rough  with  dense  golden  light. 

She  slid  off  the  rear  and  steadied 

■rselt  ,i  moment  with  a  hand  on  his 

m.  Where  are  we?  she  asked.  Why 

e  we  here.' 

The  paperhanger  had  disengaged 

s  arm  and  was  strolling  among  the 

avestones  reading  such  inscriptions 

were  legible,  as  it  he  might  find 

ire  iear   or    ant  ecedent    in    this 

pldering  earth.  The  doctor's  wife 

las  retrieving  her  martinis  from  the 

tggage  carrier  of  the  ATV.  She 

ood  looking  about  uncertainly.  A 

aven  angel  with  broken  wings 

ouched  on  a  truncated  marble  col- 

mn  like  a  gargoyle.  Its  stone  eyes 

■garded  her  with  a  blind  benignity. 

ome  of  these  graves  have  been  rob, 

le  said. 

You  can't  rob  the  dead,  he  said. 

hey  have  nothing  left  to  steal. 

It  is  a  sacrilege,  she  said.  It  is  for- 

idden  to  disturb  the  dead.  You  have 

one  this. 

The  paperhanger  took  a  cigarette 

ack  from  his  pocket  and  felt  it,  but 

was  empty,  and  he  hailed  it  up  and 

irew  it  away.  The  line  between 

•averobbing  and  archaeology  has  al- 

ays  looked  a  little  blurry  to  me,  he 

tid.  I  was  studying  their  culture,  try- 

ig  to  get  a  fix  on  what  then   lives 

'ere  like. 

She  was  watching  him  with  a  kind 
t  benumbed  horror.  Standing  hip- 
lung  and  lost  like  a  parody  of  her 
>rmer  self.  Strange  and  anomalous 
i  her  fashionable  but  mismatched 
lothing,  as  if  she'd  put  on  the  rust 
arment  th.it  tell  to  hand.  Someday, 
e  thought,  she  might  rise  and  wait- 
er out  into  the  daylit  world  wearing 
othing  at  all,  the  way  she  had  come 


into  n.  \\  1 1 1 1  hei  diamond  watch 
and  the  cocktail  glas*  die  cat  rted  hkt 
a  used-up  talisman 

You  have  break  the  law ,  she  told 
him 

I  got  a  gi  >v  eminent   grant .  the  pa 
perhanger  said  e < mtempi uoush 

\\  h\    are   we  here  ?  We    tin    sup 
pi  i.sed  to  be  searching  for  m\  i  hi  Id. 

It  you're  looking  l<  ir  a  hi  >dv  t  he 
first  place  to  look  is  the  graveyard, 
he  said.  Il  you  want  a  h<  >ok  don't  you 
gi  <  to  the  library? 

I  am  paying  y< >u,  she  said.  \ou  are 
in  my  employ.  I  ^\i^  not  want  t<  i  be 
here.  1  want  you  to  d<  >  as  I  say  <  >r  c  ar- 
ry  me  to  m\  car  it  you  will  ru  it 

Actually,  the  paperhanger  said,  I 
had  a  story  to  tell  you.  About  my 
wife. 

He  paused,  as  it  leaving  a  space  for 
her  comment,  hut  when  she  made 
none  he  went  on.  1  had  a  w  ife.  M\ 
childhood  sweetheart.  She  became  a 
nurse,  went  to  work  in  one  of  these 
drug  rehab  places.  After  she  was  there 
a  w  bile  she  got  a  faraway  look  in  her 
eves,  hook  at  me  without  seeing  me. 
She  got  in  light  with  her  supervisor. 
They  started  having  meetings  to  >^' 
to.  Conferences.  Sometimes  just  the 
two  of  them  would  confer,  generally 
in  a  motel.  The  night  1  watched  them 
walk  into  the  I  loliday  Inn  in  Franklin 
1  decided  to  kill  her.  No  impel  nous 
spur-of-the-moment  thing.  I  thought 
it  all  out  and  it  would  be  the  perfect 
crime. 

The  doctor's  wife  didn't   say    any 
thing.  She  just  watched  him. 

A  grave  is  the  best  place  to  dis- 
pose of  a  body,  the  paperhanger  said. 
The  grave  is  its  normal  destination 
anyway.  I  could  dig  up  a  grave  and 
then  i list  keep  on  digging.  Save 
everything  carefulb  Put  m\  body 
there  and  till  in  part  i  if  t  he  earl  h. 
and  then  restore  everything  the  wav 
it  was.  The  coffin,  it  anv  ol  it  was 
left.  The  hones  and  such.  A  good 
settling  rain  and  the  fall  leaves  and 
you're  home  tree.  Now  that's  eterni- 
ty for  von. 

Did  you  kill  someone,  she 
breat  lied  .  1  lea-  voice  was  barely 
audible'. 

Did  I  or  did  1  nor,  he  said.  Vou  de- 
cide. You  have  the  powers  o!  a  god. 
You  can  make  me  a  murderer  or  just 
a   heart  broke  guv    whose   wife  c|liit 


him  What  A>>  vou  think  .'  Anv  wav .  I 
.  I.  ail  have  a  w  lie.  I  expee  i  she  |ust 
w  alked  off  into  the  ahstrac  t  like  that 
Lai  ig  guv  1  told  vou  ahi  nit . 

I  want  logi  i,  she1  said.  I  wan!  to  go 
w  here  mv  ear  is. 

I  le  was  sitting  on  a  gr  i vestone 
watching  hei  out  of  hi-  ;  ale  e\  vs.  I  le 
mighi  no!  \\.t\  e  heard. 

I  will  walk 

|usi  whatever  suits-  vou,  the  papei  - 
hanger  said.  Abruptly,  lie  was  stand- 
ing in  front  i  it  her  She  had  ru  >i  seen 
li  i  in  arise  from  the  headstone  or 
si  ride  ac  ri  iss  i  he  graves,  hut  like  a 
jerky  split  e  in  ,i  film  he  was  befi  ire 
her,  a  hand  c  lipping  eac  h  ol  her 
breasts,  staring  down  into  her  lace. 

I  aider  the  mere  ilcss  weight  <  if  the 
sun  hca  lace  was  stunned  and  vacu- 
ous 1  le  si  udied  it  intently,  missing 
no  detail,  lane  wrinkles  crept  from 
the  c  orners  of  hca"  eves  and  m<  mth 
like  hairline  cracks  in  porcelain. 
Clinic'  was  impacted  in  her  pores,  m 
the  c  repe  flesh  i  if  her  thn  >,u  I  K  >w 
surely  everything  had  tal  leu  In  un 
her:  beauty,  wealth,  sue  ril  pi  isit  ii  m, 
am  igane  e.  1  lumanity  itself,  ti  >r  by 
now  she  seemed  scarcely  human,  be- 
leaguered so  by  the  tales  thai  she  suf- 
fered his  hands  on  her  breasts  as  |ust 
one'  more  cross  to  hear,  one  more-  in- 
dignity tt  i  endure. 

I  li  iw  far  you've  a  nne,  the  paper- 
hanger  s.i  id  i  n  w  i  mder.  I  hei  ieve 
V'  ni't'e  ahi  mi  clow  n  n  i  mv  lev  el  n<  >w  , 
di  m'l  vou.' 

It  docs  not  mat  tei  ,  I  he  di  >e  tor's 
w  ite  said.  There  is  no  longer  one 
tiling  that  matters. 

Slowly  and  with  enormous  lassi- 
tude her  body  slumped  t<  iward  him, 
.\nJ  in  his  exultance  it  seemed  nol  a 
moti.  ai  in  itself  but  simply  the  o  >m- 
pletion  of  one  begun  long  ago  with 
the  fateful  w eight  of  a  thigh,  a  mo- 
rion thai  began  in  one  w  oriel  and 
c«  unpleted  itself  in  anol  her  one. 

From  w  hai  seemed  a  great  dis- 
tance he  watched  her  tall  toward 
bun  like  an  angel  descending,  wings 
spread,  Irom  an  infinite  height,  sink- 
ing the  earth  gen!  h  ,  t  ill  - 
r^g^        nig,  then  righting  itself. 

Abe  weight  of  moonlight  track- 
ing across  the  paperhanger's  lace 
awoke  him  from  where  he  look  bis 
rest.  Filigrees  of  light   through  the 
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tion in  medieval  village  Epicurean,  sightseeing 
adventures  www.bluendge  net/~frenchconnect 
(828)  286-9348 

EXPLORE  BELIZE  by  sea  kayak,  raft, 
scuba  tank  Slickrock  Adventures:  Real  people 
running  exceptional  trips  (800)  390-5715, 
www  slickrock  com 


GOLD    BEACH,    OR    Clear    Sky    Lodging 
(541)  247-6456  www  coastalguidebooks  com 


WEB   SITES 


HOLISTIC    POLITICS  at  www.prout.org 
Learn  about  PROgressive  Utilization  Theory 


EVOLUTION'S  VOYAGE  Evolutionary 
psychology  for  the  common  person 
http  //www  evoyage.com 

POPULIST  TAX-FREE  REPUBLIC 

SEPARATE,  EQUAL.  SAFE 

NORTH  AMERICAN  READER 

www  knownet  net/READER 


THE  BIG  EYE 

http  //www  bigeye.com 
Portal  to  the  BEST  on  the  Web. 


PERSONAL  SERVICES 


FETISH?  INTELLIGENT  SUPPORT!  Coun- 
seling1 Intimate,  loving  erotic  conversation'  FREE 
inquiry  (908)  284-8028,  (505)  342-8082, 
Nancy  Ava  Miller.  M  Ed.  www  peplove.com 

EROTIC,  INTELLIGENT,  imaginative  conver- 
sation Personal,  experienced,  and  discreet 
Julia  (617)  661-3849 
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NUDIST  VACATION  VIDEOS,  more1  Free 
Catalog'  FPHR.  Box  191  H,  Montreal,  CANADA 
H3G-2K7  (freecat@total.net) 

SMART  IS  SEXY.  Date  fellow  graduates  and 
faculty  of  the  Ivies,  Seven  Sisters,  Stanford,  U  of 
Chicago,  MIT,  Johns  Hopkins,  UC  Berkeley, 
medical  schools  and  a  few  others.  More  than 
3.200  members  The  Right  Stuff,  (800)  988-5288 
www.nghtstuffdatmg.com 


EROTIC  CONVERSATION   with  sensual, 
intelligent  woman.  Visa/MC/Amex 
(888)  495-8255 

SINGLE   BOOKLOVERS  connects  unat 
tached   readers  nationally    (800)  773-3437, 
www  singlebooklovers.com 


AVOID  THAT  SINKING  FEELING.  Unlike 
ordinary  personal  ads.  Science  Connection  mem- 
ber "mini-profiles"  will  make  you  sit  up  in  your 
chair'  Info  (800)  667-5179,  www  sciconnect  com/ 


NEVER  TOO  LATE  — Friendship,  love  for 
people  over  40  (888)  685-4588  (toll-free) 
www  nevertoolate.net 

ART  LOVERS  EXCHANGE— connection  for 
unattached  cultural  arts  lovers,  nationwide. 
(800)  342-5250 
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STOCK  MARKET  MINDED? 

Let's  write' 


Rodney  Eaker 
9  I  389  Cypress  2 
LA  State  Prison 
Angola,  LA  707 1  2 


PERSONALS 


SEND  A  WRITTEN  RESPONSE  TO: 
Harper's  Magazine  Personals 

Box  #  (4 -digit  #) 
666  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10012 


DISCLAIMER:  Harper's  Magazine  assumes  no 
liability  for  the  content  of  or  reply  to  any  personal 
advertisement  The  advertiser  assumes  complete 
liability  for  the  content  of  and  all  replies  to  any 
advertisement  and  for  any  claims  made  against 
Harper's  Magazine  as  a  result  thereof  The  advertiser 
agrees  to  indemnify  and  hold  Harper's  Magazine  and  its 
employees  harmless  from  all  costs,  expenses  (including 
reasonable  attorney  fees),  liabilities  and  damages  re- 
sulting from  or  caused  by  the  publication  placed  by  the 
advertiser  or  any  reply  to  any  such  advertisement 


For  Classified  Rates  and  Information, 

please  contact  Janet  Qonzalez 

at  (212)614^6552  or  janet@harpers.org 


LETTERS 

t  '.ununited  /rum  page  l^ 

David  Bouchier  claims  [Letters,  1 
cemher]  that  as  a  college  teacher 
Bril  im  and  America  he  doled  out 
and  Fs  "fairly  liberally,  and  entire 
on  the  basis  oi  merit";  then,  undei 
"toxic  cloud"  oi  lawsuits,  abandon 
"i  \  in  the  most  niiiniii.il  intellect! 
standards  to  work  within  the  sy 
tern";  and,  finally,  left  educatii  m  t 
"im  ire  sal  isfy  ing  w<  irk." 

lie  then  confides  that  he  tee 
"sorry  for  the  students,  who  wast 
i  heir  I  line,  learned  not  hing,  at 
whose  contempt  for  their  teacht 
must  be  as  boundless  .is  theit  co 
tempi  Im  themselves."  But  win  fe 
sorry.'  To  have  self-contempt  oi 
must  be  self-conscious  and  introspe 
tive,  and  1 1  sounds  as  it  most 
Bouchier's  students  were  vap 
people  incapable  oi  soul-searching 
determining  theit  own  inadequacu 
Furthermore,  n  is  hkch  that  most 
them  were  not  enrolled  to  learn  i 
subject  matter  tlie\  only  wanted 
cert  iticate  to  show  i  hat  they  h 
passed  the  course  The  certifier 
was  perceived  as  a  me, ins  to  a  pr< 
perous  life,  but,  really,  how  freque 
ly  was  a  failure  in  Bouchier's  coin 
directly  attributable  for  then  prese 
poverty.7 

/  crrencc  I    I  kShonc 
Elkhart,  hid 


Apple  of  My  Ire 

Although  David  Guterson  nice 
recounts  the  romance  of  the  app 
["In  the  Kingdom  oi  Apples,"  Oct 
ber|,  he  misses  one  important  poit 
The  owners  of  the  52  million  app 
trees  in  Washington  State  managi 
to  do  for  the  apple  w  hat  (Jaliforn 
growers  did  fot  the  Ionian  hi  genet 
i  ii  m  earlier:  they  turned  a  tasty  In 
into  a  perfect-looking,  pest-resista 
product  better  suited  for  storage  ai 
shipping  than  for  eating. 

There  may  be  some  truly   exce 
lent  apples  on  some  of  those  52  m 
lion   trees,  hut    it   so,   very  few 
t  hem   make   it   to  t  he  market  s 
Berkeley. 

Mah  olm  M.  Fceley 
Berkeley,  (  alii 
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Twoter, 
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By  Richard  E.  Mahby  Jr. 

(ivith  thanks  to  "w'oniC  'ircus"  K  Richard  Lcdcrcr) 

c 

k^Jome  words  yivc  two  I"!  the  price  ol  one  For  example-, 
(  iENERA  I  li  )N  is  also  <  i[;\l:  RATH  >N  Twelve  such  two- 
pan  words  arc  clued  separately.  In  these1  clues,  till  the  Flanks 
with  twi  i  component  words,  and  the  sentence  will  he  complete 
Each  sentence  also  mi  hides  .1  (veiled)  derm  11  ton  ol  the  sin- 
gle compound  answer,  which  is  then  to  he  entered  some- 
where 111  1  he  diagram 

The  remaindci  ol  the  clues  are  1mnn.1l,  answers  include 
three  pn  iper  names  and  two  common  li  irciyn  wi  Mils  As  always, 
menial  repuni  t nation  of  a  1  lue  is  the  ke\  to  its  solution.  The 
si  1I1  it  inn  to  last  month's  pti::le  appears  on  payc  l,4 

TWi  il-HRs 

a.      Leprechauns  at  times  play  chess  with  _ 


h.      A  yood  writer  tries  to  avoid,  in  1  htldren's 
c.      Accept  my  a  _  makes  a  tired  |udyc  cheer 

el.       Shades  ol  old  I  re  land    when  "1  linn\   Roy"  is  _ 

still   I  l\ 

e       The  competitor  in  the  alley,  reach  '" l,n  'Hs 

i  nit  -1  it-shape  1  ipp<  ment . 

t       Adults  otten  hnd  a noisy. 

Having  a  painful  rash,  I  -smclliny  ointments. 

li       A  roue,  hefi  ire  thev  1 1 1  ^  ladv  with  presents. 

1.      usualh  Lie ts  wh.it  hclonys  to  them 

I       Otten  a  trat  hoy,  it  he  has  to  _  ahout  what 

inehi  iates  him 

k,      Feariny  a  _     1  >pcral  ions  are  no  lonyei  knocking 

ahout  the  CM. A. 
1.      The  D.A.,  iisiny  w  ire  lap  _  a  pels,  in  with  dirtv 

1  'Id  hany-ups.' 

Ri  >S> 

S.      Sprinys  hack,  as  an  atterthouyht  (A) 
10.      Disyuised  hero.'  Dunno.  Isn't  recognized  (") 
I  1  .       Was  .111  k  11  IK-  disease  cauyht  in  the'  ear  (4) 
12.      Kind  ol  square,  crude  containers  lor  sweaters'  (  1  ) 

1  i.      At  the  Tart  hern  m,  Mars  appears  in  twenty-tour 

In  mis,  I  am  prepared  1. 1  heheve  (  /  ) 

15.  For  the  whole  family,  an  old  movie  queen  repre- 
sents star  qiialn  y  (7) 

16.  Showing  a  little  of  lames  I  !ayncy's  hull  {-\) 

Is       In  a  certain  plane,  a  fictional  cloy  yoes  over  the 

edye,  nulit  (S) 
20.      What  Aussies  call  a  middle-tirade  holder  of  cyys  (t) 

2  v      1  '1  iri"(  isi\  e  element  rept  irted  in  the  West  ( j  ) 
24.      "Small  World" — o  I'm  from  where  (o) 

21-'       Female  who  lias  us  coming  and  yomy!  (  5) 

i2       Say,  "That  stinks!"  mi  ire  musically  (  5 ) 

i  v      Heads  of  heels  ripped  off  in  luau  harhee  ue  (A) 
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8 
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10 

II 

12 

J 

16 

18 

20 

23 

25 

29 

34 

36 

.4 

1(1 
57 
5,S. 

1 11  i\\ ' . 


Admits  drifting  in  ((') 

(  lives  up  and  re  I  urns  (hi 

\\  lun  ant  leaves,  turn  oil  sweat  (7) 

With  this,  hree:\  plai  e  to  140  loi  a  last 


(4) 


I" 


2  s 
50 
51. 


A I  a  hear  my,  wit  list  1  me  I  to  the  end  h.i\  my  some 
Lirass  (4) 

I  ell  \  1  mi  t  roubles  aloud   1  lev  ei  h  h  id  my  name  (d) 

Put  up  with,  yo  out  with,  throw  -h. h  k  (S) 

Veiled,  had  .1  row  nyhi  he  tore  (<i) 

In  yeneral,  remains  single-.'  (  5 ) 

Requesi  li  ir  small  I  vp<   y » >d\  (  1  ) 

Mv  lord'  Name  .1  yn  I  on  the  rocks!  (A) 

Is  cross  my  out  he  my  a  c  ul-up.'  I  10) 

Famous   \mos  partner,  alony  with  a  fork  (41 

l  let  11  up  '  I  ice,  I  would  (  5) 

I  hi, mime's  remedied  manv  a  cause  of  an  alleryti 

reaction  ('M 

e  Corporate  le.klei    hull  headed,  yallant  man  who 

siavs  in  his  shell  '  (.^i 

Fail  to  produce  onle  1  from  I  11  nes  Rond  character 

i  'li  Alilel  lean  ship  (4) 

I  iei   1  '|  vr.u  I.  'ii  inv .  'Iv  my  e  ra:v  loon  (7) 

Nol  111. 11 1\  people'  he, nd  In  mi      that's  a  relief!  (4) 

\\  ah  a  Ian  e  he. 111      not  ,1  Nellv !  (A) 

i  ii '  around  savmy  "Made  .1  yrowlmy  sound!"  (4) 

li  s  curtains  lor  V'  mi  hootv  t  4  ) 

l\i    [Isti'l    ill  whli  h  to  listen  to  ,1  ci  nnpi  isei"  (  1 ) 

I'd  heard  and  seen        (4> 

i  'I  I, ike- sides  ei'  >dc'd,  produc my  criticism  (4) 
Miss  Piyyv  's  tcspi  mse  causes  a  hit  ot  turmoil  O) 


Contest   Rlllcs:  Send  ciunpleted  cliayram  with  name  and  address  to  "Tw-tu  '  <■<<•>(■<  lWidwav.  New   1  oik,  N  .1     10012 

It  vou  a  1  read  \  suhse'rihc  to  Har/vi  v  please  include1  a  cop\  "I  \oiir  I.  nest  nullum  !  il  i  I    I  nun  s  niusi  he  leeeived  h\   hi  ui.ir,  i>    Senders  ,  .1  Hie 
tirstthreeciirrectsuliituinsnpenedatiMncloniuillreceiveiine-ve.iisiihstnpii.il)  '.',.■  Winnei   '  n.mies  w  ill  he  printed  in  the 
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Tavern,  New  York;  Rosem.m  i  i    Pomicll.  WiIiihik  ,  llln  i    i 
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lercantahsts  in  Washington  and  B 
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SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Smoking 
By  Pregnant  Women  May  Result  in  Fetal 
Injury,  Premature  Birth,  And  Low  Birth  Weight. 


Anything: 

"Antivirus  Center." 


Anytime: 

beyond.com 


Everywhere: 


Something  bugging  your  computer7  With  over  90  antivirus  titles,  Beyond.com's  Antivirus  Center  is  the  best  medicine      ■■MMH I 
out  there.  What's  more,  Beyond.com  otters  1.6  million  digital  products,  everything  trom  desktop  publishing  to  video  v/SA 

editing  to  productivity  software,  many  of  them  downloadable.  Shop  online  with  Visa — just  what  the  doctor  ordered. 

www.visa.com  The  Online  Currency. 
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LET  THEM  EAT  FAT 

The  Heavy  Truths  about  American  Obesity 
By  Greg  Critser 
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IKE  AND  LYNDON  BURLINGAME 

Portrait  of  the  Artist  and  the  President 
B>>  Charles  Bowden 

ONAN  THE  MAGNIFICENT 

The  Triumph  of  the  Testicle  in  Contemporary  Art 

Ety  Roger  D.  Hodge 

EIGHTY  YEARS  AND  AFTER 

A  memoir  by  William  Dean  Howells 

Also:  Meghan  Daum,  Justin  Hay  the,  and  mantis  Inst 
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Racing  To 
The  Moon. 

Instinct  and  moonlight  guide  them  to  the 
ocean.  For  newborn  sea  turtles,  it  is  a  run 
for  survival.  They  must  quickly 
move  past  predators  to  the  safety 
of  deep  water.  That's  why  people  working 
in  partnership  on  Thevenard  Island  conceal 
the  light  from  their  oil  and  gas  operations. 
So  the  turtles  won't  be  drawn  off-course. 
Which  helps  protect  a  threatened  species  by 
making  certain  the  only  light  visible  is  the 
one  that  leads  home. 
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Warren  Brit*  ' 
Houston  Food  Ba 


a 


I  help  hungry  people 

get  fresh  and  wholesome  food. 

And  that  just  feels  good." 


With  the  support  of  the  Kraft  Fresh  Produce  Initiative,  Warren  Brice 
selects  nutritious  produce  to  feed  the  families  who  need  it  most. 


Warren  works  at  the  Houston  Food  Bank  —  one  of 
many  local  programs  across  the  nation  that  collect 
fruits  and  vegetables  from  wholesalers  and 
distribute  them  to  families  in  need.  Supported  by 
the  Fresh  Produce  Initiative  from  Kraft  Foods,  Inc., 
and  its  parent  company,  Philip  Morris  Companies  Inc., 
the  Houston  Food  Bank  can  provide  60  servings 
of  fresh  produce  for  each  dollar  contributed. 

It's  all  part  of  The  Philip  Morns  Fight  Against  Hunger, 
the  largest  corporate  effort  to  fight  hunger  in  America. 
Through  programs  such  as  the  Fresh  Produce  Initiative, 
the  people  of  Philip  Morris  have  been  making  a 
difference  for  communities  in  need  for  more  than 
forty  years. 

To  find  out  how  you  can  help  fight  hunger, 
please  call  one  of  these  national  organizations: 

Foodchain 

(800)  845-3008        www.foodchain.org 

America's  Second  Harvest 

(800)  532-FOOD       www.secondharvest.org 


Working  to  make  a  difference. 


KRAFT  FOODS,  INC.        MILLER   BREWING   COMPANY       PHILIP   MORRIS  CAPITAL   CORPORATION 

PHILIP  MORRIS   INTERNATIONAL  INC.        PHILIP  MORRIS   U.S.A. 

www.philipmorris  com 


1 6  mg  "tar,"  1.1  mg  nicotine  av.  pir  clarotte  by  FTC  method. 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Smoking 
Causes  Lung  Cancer,  Heart  Disease, 
Emphysema,  And  May  Complicate  Pregnancy. 
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LETTERS 


Hi^h  Journalism 

I  applaud  t  ir.ih.un  Boyd  and  Jack 
Mm  for  detailing  In >w  the  drug  war 
has  made  a  mockery  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  ["This  Is  Your  Rill  of  Rights, 
on  Drugs,"  December],  One  impor- 
tant point,  however,  was  left  out. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  liberty 
i  hi  which  our  Constitution  is  based 
was  expressed  by  1  nomas  |efferson  in 
Ins  /Votes  on  the  Suae  u)  Virginia:  "The 
legitimate  powers  of  government  ex- 
tend to  such  acts  only  as  are  injurious 
to  others."  Hence,  whenever  the 
government  seeks  to  prevent  a  pet- 
son  from  doing  some  alleged  injury  to 
himself,  u  acts  illegitimately.  It  is  a 
great  tragedy  of  American  political 
histor\  thai  this  principle  was  consid- 
ered so  axiomatk  by  letferson  and 
the  other  diallers  of  the  t  Constitution 
rh.it  they  neglected  to  articulate  it 
explicitly  there.  Had  they  done  so, 
misguided  federal  campaigns  to  crim- 
in. ih:e  private  behavior,  such  as  Pro- 
hibition and  the  war  on  drugs,  would 
have  enci  mntered  si  if  let  resistant  e. 

William  Fmfiekl 
Pittsburgh 

The  hind.iinent.il  failure  of  our 
government's  policy  on  drugs  is  that 
prohibitii  >n  has  made  1 1  iminals  of  a 

1  lamer 's  Magazine  leeleomes  readier  response 
Please  address  nnul  to  Letters,  Harper's 

M.ilm    iir,  ''(id  Brinuh  ay    Neu  )  ork   \ ') 
ICO 1 2 ,  id  e-mail  us  i«  letters®  harpei 
S/ii  -if  letters  are  m  he  published,  and 

all  letu  ihjci  i  in  editing,   Volume  pre- 

i  (talc*  indii  tjittil  (d  men! 


conscientiously  dissenting  minority 
It  has  nor  merely  restricted  membei 
of  thai  minority  to  practicing  thei 
whim  only  at  certain  times,  places 
and  frequencies  (which  might  be  his 
titled  in  the  public  interest)  but  crim 
inalized  them  outright,  with  penal 
ties  often  more  severe  than  thosi 
levied  tor  major  crimes  against  com) 
plaining  victims,  such  as  manslaugh 
ter,  rape,  arson,  and  armed  robbery. 

In  a  free  society,  the  rights  of  indi 
vidual  autonomy  are  inevitably  de 
pendent  on  the  principle  that  mem 
hers  of  minorities  must  be  protectee 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  majority 
The  greatest  tailing  of  drug  prohibi 
li.  mi  is  not,  as  the  authors  suggest 
the  abuses  relating  to  its  enforce 
ment  but  that  large  numbers  of  citi 
:ens — a  sizable  minority — are  bein; 
punished  for  activities  that  the^ 
honestly  believe  are  their  own  busij 
ness  and  within  their  rights. 

Peter  Webster 

International  journal  oj  Drug  Policy 

Holland 

Graham  Boyd  and  Jack  Hitt's  anti 
drug-war  screed  is  so  full  of  error  ant 
hyperbole  that  it's  fair  to  ask  wha 
Harper's  Magazine  was  smoking  prio 
ti  >  publication.  For  example: 

The  authors  state  that  Drug  Cza 
Barn  Mc(  attrcv  "threatened  to  arres 
any  doctor  who  merely  mentioned  to  . 
patient"  that  marijuana  might  redua 
pain.  McCaffrey,  however,  threat 
ened  only  to  revoke  prescription  pow 
ers  for  doctors  who  recommended  o 


1 


rre.scriK\!  marijuana,  based  upon  the 
( bvious  clash  between  state  an-.!  fed- 
i  r;il  law  (.1  tact  Ri  >yd  sht  mid  kin  >\\ , 
•  nee  he  represented  California  dot. 
I  >rs  \\ln>  sued  in  San  Francisco  feder- 
;  I  C!iurt  in  I1-'1-'?). 

The    authors    also    al  lege    thai 
!  lupremc  Court    |  ust  ice  Antonin 
Scalta  "decided  that   religious  Iree- 
ilom  would  have  to  yield  to  the  new 
drug-war  orthodoxy"  in  .1  case  pit 
ing  Second   Amendment    rights 
igainsl   the  use  oi  peyi  ite,  .1  hallu- 
uiogcn  that's  illegal  in  the  state  ol 
)regon.  In  reality,  in  Employment 
Hvisinn  v.  Smith,  Scuba  was  joined 
iy  five  henchpersons  in  .1  6-to-^  de- 
rision that  was  a  bit  of  ,1  no-brainer 
[even  the  dissents  were'  about    the 
ippropriate  standard  to  applv)    .ill 
religious  practices  must  conform  to 
.11m1n.1l  law.  Hence,  we  cannot  sac- 
rifice virgins  as  often  as  we'd  like, 
nor  can  we  make  as  equivalent    ti  1 
i First  Communion  the  consumption 
of    aethamphetamine.  The  authors' 
suggestion  that  "(ojnee  upon  a  time, 
jlihe  decision  would  ha\'e  been  sun. 
pie"  may  refer  to  an  earlier  time,  in  a 
dorm  loom  ol  yore,  when  the  pipe 


was  passed  and  sm  h  delicate  balance 
was  whisked  aside  b\  the  assuredness 
thai  l omes  with  mam  bong  hits.  It 
does  not,  however,  relet  to  am 
Supreme  (.  inn  1  precedent. 

I  litl  and  Boyd  go  on  lo  liken  tin 
practice  ol  disallowing  voting  by  felons 
to  Jim  (  'n  iw  laws  ("What  lit  erne  \  tests 
and  p>  'II  taxes  ntn  e  did  niu  mtaining 
black  suffrage  has  lound  a  contempo- 
rary replacement").  This  rhetorical 
sweep  is  both  offensive  and  misleading. 
I  listi  'ik  ally,  it  equates  law  -abiding 
blacks  denied  oppi  irt unities  to  cast  hah 
lots  h\  rigged  pn iccdures  to  felons  de- 
nied the  right  to  vote  tor  violating  es- 
tablished criminal  statutes.  1  suppose 
this  is  acceptable  at  a  time  when  [esse 
|acksi in  invokes  the  spirit  ol  Rosa  Parks 
tii  save  the  hides  o|  young  black  men 
expelled  from  high  school  for  partici- 
pating 111  a  1  ue lee  of  physical  violence 
But  how  can  the  practice  ol  disallow- 
ing voting  by  convicted  felons  be  racist 
when  .1)  the  "vindictive"  states  who 
maintain  this  p,  .|u  -,  maintained  11  pri- 
or to  the  advent  ol  heightened  sen 
fencing  for  drug  crimes  (every  state 
mentioned  by  the  authors  codifies  its 
tek  ti  vol  ing  bar  in  its  const  inn  n  >n), 


and  h  l  the  prat.  1  k  e  is  rat  e  neut  1.1I,  ap 
plit  able  lo  all  coin  n  led  lek  m-  ' 

I  he  .ml  In  us  kiniel  11  1 1  ic  drug  w  ar's 
el'i  is|i  mi  ol  the  1  il'1  it  to  lace  1  >ne  -  it 
t  user.  I  he\  cite  .1  "llotot  It  nts"  I  l>'s  i 
ruling,  ////iii 'is  v.  ( ictt-.'s  which,  to 
then  minds,  'V  !iiuiii.ii'  d"  that  right 
1  he  /////nn  1  \  (  uitcs  case,  howe\  el , 
did  in '  -  it  h  thing  K.u  h  1 ,  11  dealt 
wnh  w  In.  t  bet  part  lallv  1 '  >rn  >ht  irated 
anonvuit  '<is  uil>  n  in, a  h  'i  pn  i\  ided  b\ 
.111  inli  irmanl  could  sustain  the  pn  Ta- 
ble-cause requirement  ol  a  search 
warrant  l  iales  is  .1  Fourth  .Amend 
nient  case,  and  the  Supreme  (  'ourt's 
decisii  m  that  ci  nuts  must  |o<  ik  at 
the  "totality  ol  circumstances"  when 
determing  whethei  there  is  probable 
cause  to  support  a  warrant-  is  more 
mundane  than  "in  > I <  irit  >us." 

Jeffrey  l.Lirmea 
Washington 

/  he  . A/n/iiDs  /us/iiDii/ 

Larroca's  drug-war  apologia  otters 
.in  exc client  example  ol  what  hap- 
pens when  decent  folk  acquiesce  to 
the  quiet  accumulation  ol  tyrannies 

plaguing  1  mi  (  '1  insl  nuin  in. 


you  can  get  every  day. 


1  I  mil  .1  (  ialitt  >rnia  distru  i  e<  >url 
!  ulcd  against  t  he  federal  gov  ern 
merit's  bizarre  threats,  doctors  could 
indeed  he  arrested  and  prosecuted  on 
i.  barges  of  "conspiracy  to  possess  and 
dist  rihut  e  m  irij  Liana"  t<  >r  merely 
telling  .1  pat  lent  that  the  suhstani  e 
could  help  quell  the  nausea  of 
chemotherapy  Here  is  the  language 
u s<.- d  in  the  court's  decision:  "The 
governmeni  confirmed  that  it  would 
I  rose-cute  phv  sic  ians,  revoke  their 
prescription  licenses,  and  denv,  them 
pari  u  ipation  in  Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid for  rec  ommending  medical 
marijuana."  Not  just  for  prescribing 
n  bin  for  "recommending"  11 . 

2.  Larroca  says  that  we  inusi  be 
drug-befuddled  simpletons  to  think 
thai  the  Smith  decision  uas  considered 
.1  complete  reversal  of  settled  law.  Rut 
to  quote  Justice  Blackmun  in  his  dis- 
sent "In  short,  [the  decision]  effectu- 
ates .1  wholesale  overturning  of  settled 
law  concerning  the  Religion  Clauses 
of  our  ( ,'c  mstitutii  >n."  And  in  reaction 
to  the  Smith  "no-brainer,"  one  of  the 
most  bitterly  partisan  Congresses  in 
American  history  voted  almost  unani- 
mously to  overturn  Scaha's  arrogant 
ruling  with  a  law  whose  very  name 
makes  our  argument:  the  Religious 
Freedi  nn  Resti  iration  Ac  t. 

5.  Larroca  says  we  equate  "law- 
abiding  blacks  denied  opportunities 
to  >  asi  ballots  by  rigged  procedures 
to  felons."  Rul  we  didn't.  We  did  say 
thai  two  rigged  systems — the  inten- 
1  lon.ilK  i,k  isi  Jim  (  n  i\\  laws  and  a 
de  facto  racist  judicial  process  whose 
drug-related  convictions  are  58  pel 
ceni  black  when  African  Americans 
repi  eseni  onl\  14  percent  of  1  he 
drug-abusing  public  achieved  the 
s.iiiie-  result .  Lam  >ca  finels  1  his  com 
I   irison  "-  iffensn  e."  s>  1  do  we. 

-1  I  irroca  calls  the  evisi  eratn  >n  of 
a  fundamental  right  the  all<  iwance 
tor  the  first  tune  ot  arrests,  prosecu- 
t  ions,  and  convict  ii  >ns  generated 
soleh  b\  evidence  obtained  from  an 
inonymous  snitch  -"mundane. " 
is  the  interpret  iti<  >n  1  if  the  jad- 
ed l<  illabi  irai  ionist,  w  1  u  1  _■  ies  on  in- 
sist m»  tli. 11  w  hate\  et  evil  ha 
-   tried  is,  trust  me,  no  hi 

•  -  I  an.  n,  a  feeh  m,  ,re  secure 
and   sate   111   .1   gulag  s(  ^  letY   W  lib  e\  el 
lling  liberties,  hut  no  1  'tie  bene- 
fits trot  ;  ■  1  1  s   we 


have.  1o  quote  Ren  Franklin:  "They 
that  i  an  give  up  essential  liberty  D  1 
obtain  a  little  temporary  safety  de- 
ser\  e  neither  liberty  nor  safety." 

(  iraham  Boyd  and  Jack  I  hit 
New  I  laven,  Conn. 

Making  Amendments 

In  your  explanatory  note  about 
the  document  mistakenly  identified 
a-  the  Rill  ot  Rights  in  Craham  V~<^\\1 
and  Jack  1  htt's  Annotation  ["Clarifi- 
cation," January],  you  write  of  the 
document  actually  submitted  by 
Congress  to  the  states  that  "its  first 
two  articles,  pertaining  to  the  sue  ot 
c  onmvss  and  the  compensation  ot 
Us  members,  were  rejected  by  state 
legislatures  and  thus  consigned  t<> 
historical  obscurity." 

This  was  indeed  the  ease  until  re- 
cently, but  as  there  is  no  constitu- 
tional provision  tor  states  to  rescind 
their  approval  ot  a  proposed  amend- 
ment, these  amendments  remained 
available  tor  ratification  in  perpetuity. 
The  amendment  on  compensation  ot 
members  ot  Congress  continued  to 
gather  support  fitfully  over  the  cen- 
turies and  finally  reached  the  three- 
fourths  mark  in  1992,  more  than  200 
years  alter  it  was  submitted.  It  is  now 
the  Twenty-seventh  Amendment. 

Richard  D.  Pint:,  M.D 
Pn  evidence,  R.l. 

Against  Repeal 

The  letters  written  in  response  to 
I  )aniel  Lazare's  essay  proposing  the  re- 
peal ot  the  Second  Amendment  [Let- 
ters, January]  raised  some  provocative 
points.  They  did  not,  however,  alert 
your  readers  to  the  tact  that  Lazare's 
baste  premise — that  the  existence  ot 
1  he  Second  Amendment  "makes  ef- 
fective gun  control  in  this  country  all 
but  impossible" — is  contrary  10  more 
than  sixrv  years  ot  undisturbed  legal 
precedent.  La:. ire  concludes  that  we 
can  do  nothing  to  stop  the  bloodshed 
unless  vve  repeal  the  Second  Amend- 
ment, but  his  eonsttrution.il  despair  is 
completely  unwarranted. 

The  Supreme  Court  definitively 
resolved  any  possible  legal  debate  re- 
garding the  meaning  ot  the  Second 
Amendment  more  than  titty  years 
ago  in  (    N.  v.  Miller  (1939).  In  that 


seminal  case,  the  Court  rejected 
Second  Amendment  challenge  to 
law  prohibiting  the  interstate  trans 
portation  ot  sawed-oft  shotguns 
holding  that  the  "obvious  purpose 
ot  the  amendment  was  "to  assure  ih   1 
continuation  and  render  possible  th 
effectiveness"  ot  the  state  militia. 

Although  Lazare  mentions  in  pass 
ing  that  tlie  Supreme  Court  has  al 
ready  interpreted  the  Second  Amend 
ment,  he  is  apparently  unaware  th.i 
every  single  federal  and  state  appellati 
court  to  consider  the  issue  since  tha 
time  has  rejected  the  argument  tha 
the  amendment  guarantees  an  indi 
v  ldual's  right  to  possess  firearms  free 
from  governmental  regulation.  Th 
Supreme  Court  has  consistently  de. 
nied  review  of  those  lower-court  deci 
sions,  indicating  that  those  decision 
were  constitutionally  sound.  Thus,  i 
is  not,  as  Lazare  suggests,  the  ACLL 
and  "other  liberal  groups"  that  have 
rejected  the  "individualist  interprets 
tion"  of  the  Second  Amendment;  it  i 
our  country's  judiciary. 

Unfortunately,  the  NRA  has  re! 
peated  its  mantra  about  the  Seconc 
Amendment  so  frequently  that  mos 
Americans,  including  many  journal 
ists  and  policymakers,  believe  it  ti 
be  true.  Former  Supreme  Court] 
Chief  Just  tee  Warren  Burger  severely 
criticized  the  NRA's  manipulation  ot 
public  opinion  in  this  regard,  accus- 
ing the  group  of  perpetrating  a  "frauc 
on  the  .American  public."  Daniel 
Lazare's  essay  only  helps  to  perpetu- 
ate this  fraud,  albeit  unwittingly. 

Constitutional  scholars  and  histo- 
rians may  continue  to  debate  the  pre- 
cise intent  of  the  Founding  Father: 
with  respect  to  the  Second  Amend- 
ment. However,  academic  debate  on 
this  issue  cannot  change  legal  prece- 
dent. L'nless  and  until  the  Supreme 
Court  reverses  U.S.  v.  Miller,  our 
government  will  remain  tree  to  regu- 
late the  manufacture,  sale,  and  pos- 
session of  firearms. 

We  d^>  not,  as  Lazare  concludes, 
need  a  new  Constitution.  What  we 
need  are  political  leaders  who  are 
willing  to  stand  up  to  the  gun  lobby 
and  do  something  to  end  the  vio- 
lence that  is  ravaging  our  nation. 

Juhct  A.  Leftwich 

Le'jal  Community  Against  Violence 

San  Francisco 


1  certainly  don't  want  t<  i  take  aim 
i  Rebecca  Tolley-Stokes's  assertion 
lat  packing  .1  pistol  is  her  inalien- 
de  right  to  self-defense,  but  it  is 
:ie  Constitution,  which  she  feels 
oesn't  "acknowledge"  her,  that  111 
let  protects  her  right  to  own  ,1  gun. 
"hat  we  haven't  lived  up  in  every 
way  to  the  ideals  oi  the  Constitu- 
tion doesn't  invalidate  those  ideals; 
l he  document  has  kept  them  alive 
I  >r  us  to  work  t<  ward. 

She  made  me  wonder,  though:  1  las 
lie  exponential  increase  in  gun  own- 
rship  been  ot  benefit  other  than  to 
he  gun  industry?  I  wonder  how  many 
ases  there  have  been  of  gun  owners 
uccessfully  defending  themselves 
vith  their  weapons.  Have  instances 
if  rape,  which  Tolley-Stokes  claims 
0  want  to  protect  herself  from,  de- 
leased  as  handgun  ownership  has  m- 
reased?  Or  does  a  person  |usr  feel 
nore  secure  with  a  piece  in  her  purse.' 

D/uir/es  Rice 
pendai,  Japan 

Dung  Jury 

The  hype  over  the  Brooklyn  Mu- 


seum's Sensation  -how  has  been 
splattered  so  |,u  and  w  ide  that  even 
Lewis  kapha  in  cannot  escape  11 
["Performance  Art,"  Notebook,  De- 
cember]. Me  leaps  headlong  into  the 
same  mess  as  those  politicians,  cul- 
ture mavens,  and  social  critics  he 
ridicules.  For  tear  ot  besmirching 
himself,  Laphain — like  .ill  the  oth- 
ers— avoids  talking  ah<  nit  the  art. 

The  truth  is,  despite  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  director's  perempto- 
ry dismissal  of  the  show  as  "very  very 
bad,"  Sensation,  like  it  or  not,  was  ,1 
viable  and  valid  summation  of  cer- 
tain legitimate  art  trends. 

Forget  the  Charles  Saatchi  con- 
nection; forget  the  museum  direc- 
tor's maneuvering  for  cultural  recog- 
nition; forget  C  iiuliani's  pandering  to 
a  weak-minded  electorate  Co  and 
see  the  show.  Then  —and  only 
then — can  you  engage  in  the  debate. 
Because  the  dung  isn't  splattered  or 
slung;  it's  sculpted  and  very  carefully 
placed.  And  thai  makes  ,i||  the  dif- 
ference. 

Ricfuinl  Schlesinger 

New  York  v  'it \ 


Stui  k  wnh  a  |'ii  id  in.  t  that  1111  M  re- 
viewers would  rate  as  sophomoru  at 
best ,  Saatc  hie  leai  l\  1  ec  1  ignired  a 
gullihh  American  market,  flush  with 
iash  and  dilettantes,  t  >,  the  biggest 
si  age  available,  "Saatc  hi  I'n  >dui  - 
1  ion-"  1  in.  I  ies|  1  iied  a  li.;''  il\  clcvci 
publii  il\  campaign  wit  h  little  w\\  ca- 
using outlay.  Why  pay  lor  ,\A  lime 
when  perh  irmance  art:  is  such  as 
Rudy  C  milium,  I  liila  \  Clinton,  and 
(  'ardinal  |ohn  I  )\  \  nun  ir  will  volun- 
teer their  services  and  provide  free 
front-page  ad  space  at  no  cost.'  As 
the  owner  of  the  artwork  on  display, 
Saatchi  has  seen  his  investment 
compound  exponentially  with  each 
headline  .\nA  sound  bite.  Once 
again,  we  w  lines-  America'-  truest 
art  li  irm — advertising. 

/  hm  Langrehr 
Augusta,  (  ia. 

1  he  U.S.  government  is  like  am 
other  patron  of  the  arts,  and  is  con- 
stantly exercising  its  discretion  and 
taste.  Sensation  is  only  a  more  public 
and  visible  case  than  usual.  The  real 
question  is  why  the  city  of  New  York 
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Or  is  it? 


With  enough  knowledge, 
any  problem  can  be  solved. 

Engineering  the  best-sounding 
automotive  music  systems 
requires  extensive  research. 
And  that  research  creates  better 
systems  for  your  home,  too. 
Knowledge.  Its  the  foundation 
of  every  Bose9  product 
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Nhich  Bose  product  is  best  for  you? 

1-800  ASK  BOSE 

please  request  ext.935  or 

ask.bose.com/ca93S 

For  your  home.  Your  car. 
Your  business.  Your  life. 
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HIGH-TECH 

FOR  HIGH  POTENTIAL 
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How  510,000  Invested  <>/}()/*<> 
Would  Have  Grown  vs.  Competito 


T.  Rowe  Price  Science  &  Technology  Fund  (PRSCX)  invests 
rily  in  stocks  of  companies  that 
seek  scientific  or  technological 
advances.  It  has  successfully 
identified  many  dynamic  oppor- 
tunities; outperforming  its 
I  ipper  Category  Average  and 
the  S&P  500."  Ol  course,  the 
risks  of  investing  in  this  field 
are  commensurate  with  the 
rewards.  Past  performance  can- 
not guarantee  future  results. 
No  sales  charges. 
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Call  24  hours  for  your 
free  investment  kit 
including  a  prospectus 

1-800-401-4153 

www.  troweprice.com 


Invest  With  Confidence 

T.RoweFHce 
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10X. ""()"„  31.61%  and  25.95%  arc  the-  hind's  average  annual  tola]  returns  for  the  1-.  5-,  and  10-year 
periods  ended  '•  W) '»'»  respectively  Figures  include  changes  in  principal  value,  reinvested  dividends,  and  capital  gain 
distributions  Investment  return  and  principal  value  will  vary,  and  shares  ma\  be  worth  more  or  less  at  redemption  than  at 
original  purchase  (Source  for  tipper  data  Upper  Inc  )  S&P  500  is  a  trademark  ol  rhe  McGraw-Hill  Companies,  Inc  tor 
more  information  including  tees  and  expenses,  read  the  prospectus  carefulh  before  investing  I  Rowe  Price  Investment 
Services.  Inc    Distributor  stfowgo" 


is  involved  in  arts  funding  in  the  firs 
place,  h  is  ironic  that  so  many  artist:1 
profess  a  "social  conscience"  and  at 
the  s.iinc  rime  so  eagerly  promote 
their  interests,  clamoring  tor  govern- 
ment subsidies.  They  step  over  dere- 
licts on  their  way  to  the  opening! 
and  never  question  their  God-given 
right  to  government  money.  While 
they  fiddle  with  their  painting  and 
sculpture  or  smear  themselves  with 
chocolate,  patting  themselves  on 
self-righteous  hacks,  Rome  hums. 

1  believe  that  the  arts  have  an  im- 
portant place  in  any  community,  but, 
1  wonder  it  arts  funding  should  be  a 
priority  tor  the  government.  Isn't  gov- 
ernmental arts  funding  a  classic  case  ot 
the  poor  subsidizing  the  rich.'  After 
all,  you  won't  see  too  many  pool 
people  in  line  to  see  Sensation  at  $7 
or  $10  a  pop,  but  their  tax  dollars  will 
he  part  ot  the  S7  million  New  York, 
C J 1 1 \  gives  to  the  museum.  The  pooi 
are  busy  at  home,  having  picked  up 
their  kids  from  overcrowded  public 
schools,  ,md  are  spending  the  evening) 
worrying  about  not  having  health  in 
surance.  Surely  their  tax  dollars  coul 
be  better  spent  improving  their  com- 
munities; and  the  artists,  with,  then 
"social  conscience,"  should  he  among 
the  first  to  realize  this.  Unfortunately, 
the  arts  community  is  busy  having 
wine  and  cheese,  pursuing  its  own  in- 
terests, pausing  now  and  then  to  rail 
against  the  injustice  ot  censorship. 

The  city  ot  New  York  has  no  busi- 
ness funding  the  arts  until  it  takes  care 
of  the  more  essential  community  ser- 
vices that  it  has  neglected  tor  so  long. 

Scot!  Friedenthcd 
New  York  City 

Passing  Over  Buck 

In  1938,  the  year  in  which  her  es- 
say ["America's  Medieval  Women," 
Archive,  December]  first  appeared  in 
Harper's  Magazine,  Pearl  S.  Buck  re- 
ceived the  Nobel  Prize  in  literature. 
The  biographical  note  on  the  open- 
ing page  of  the  reprinted  essay  does 
not  mention  the  award.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous omission,  and  hard  to  imagine  in 
any  account,  however  brief,  ot  the 
lite  of  a  man  ot  letters.  Buck  herself, 
who  knew  well  that  "women  artists 
in  any  held  are  not  often  taken  seri- 
ously" in  this  country,  would  perhaps 


y,' 


]  ave  expected  as  much,  though  she 
1  light  have  expec  ted  hettei 

t  '.hmtophci  S   MazztiTti 
Cary,  N.C  ' 

\  Defense  of  Prose 

1  was  si  unned  to  see  thai  \  mi 
irinted  net  .1  single  favorable  com- 
nent  mi  Francine  Prose's  superb  arti- 
:le  about  the  teaching  of  literature  in 
righ  schools.  I  was  not  surprised, 
rowever,  to  see  that  some  ot  the  con- 
demnatory letters  were  troin  teach- 
ers. They  are,  alter  all,  the  end  prod- 
ict  ot  the  fust  wave. 

ror  at  least  two  generations,  we 
have  hent  all  <  mr  efforts  in  public  ed- 
ucation to  lowering  the  bar,  to  ask- 
1  ing  less,  to  "making  it  easier"  lor  our 
lazy,  pampered,  and  frighteningly 
undereducated  young.  In  what  is  of- 
ten a  child's  fust  exposure  to  the  re- 
ality ot  having  to  strive  in  order  to 
achieve  something,  we  simply  take 
away  the  need.  And  now,  in  the 
fruits  of  those  efforts,  we  have  a 
cadre  of  teachers  ot  whom  less  has 
been  asked,  who  have  had  11  made 
easier,  and  who  are,  basically  and 
woefully,  undereducated. 

Betty  Koch 
,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Three  Days  of  Peace  and  Lies 

David  Samuels  is  a  prototype  ot  his 
generation  ["Rock  Is  Dead,"  Novem- 
ber], bent  on  idealizing  the  mindless 
commercial  celebration  ot  the  Wood- 
Stock  festival  of  the  1960s  while'  fail- 
ing to  recognize  or  admit  that  the  de- 
cay we  witnessed  this  time  around,  at 
Woodstock  99,  was  only  the  logical 
conclusion  to  the  meager  freedoms 
expressed  by  the  original  hippies  and 
rock  and  rollers.  Their  culture  ot  self- 
proclaimed  love  and  peace  bred  the 
festival  ot  rape,  aggression,  and  vio- 
lence. The  problem  is  not  simply  that 
his  generation  now  drives  Volvos  on 
the  way  to  the  spa,  as  Samuels  sug- 
gests; it  seems  to  me  that  even  then, 
in  1969,  they  had  no  idea  about  what 
was  involved  in  creating  and  sustain- 
ing a  good  life.  Propagating  the  myths 
of  that  era  with  .ill  its  emblems  seems 
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Please,  there  is  no  need  to  report  to  us  "the  progress"  of  other 

distilleries  who  have  converted  to  stainless  steel  washback. 

We  strongly  believe  in  the  biological  relationship  between 

the  wood  and  the  wort.  If  you  lack  sufficient  faith  in  the 

principle,  you're  welcome  to  rely  on  outs. 
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Goliath 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


To  know  the  world,  one  must  construct  it. 
I   aesai  Pavese 


hirty  years  am >  the  standard  con- 
demnations nl  the  news  media  took 
the  form  <  >f  angry  statements  ahi  ml 
subversive  political  agendas  and  un- 
grateful children.  Tin'  complainants, 
usually  corporate  executives  mil i tan t- 
K  1 1  mservarive,  gathered  in  the  i  i  >un- 
try-c  luh  bar  to  say  thai  here  we  all 
were  in  the  great  good  Amerk  an  place, 
enjoying  the  rewards  (the  well-de- 
served rewards)  of  a  nth  society  and  a 
free  economy,  and  oul  there  in  the 
u  Ki  ill  igk .  •  1  darkness  si  imewhere  i  >n  the 
far  side  *  > f  the  lilili  fairway,  the  yellow 
dogs  ill  "the  goddamned  liberal  press" 
were  barking  about  Vietnam,  civil 
rights,  and  the  friendless  poor.  The 
noise  was  ,i  disgrace,  and  as  the  wine 
went  around  the  table  so  tun  did  the 
expressions  of  indignation  and  dis- 
gust i  he  media  vai  ii  ntsly  described 
.1-  immoral,  arrogant,  self-righteous, 
i  areless,  ignorant,  and  vain. 

The  tunes  have  changed,  and  so 
have  both  the  text  of  the  indictment 
and  the  socioeconomic  status  of  the 
I  laintiffs.  Instead  of  businessmen  in- 
veighing against  "the  press,"  we  have 
journalists  (also  novelists  and  philoso- 
phers) appalled  h)  the  mindless  hat 
harism  of  the  "infotainment  industry." 
(  i  insider  the  test  imony  of  Mil  h  tel 
Kelly,  editi  >r  i  'I  /  he  \tlantu  Monthly 
and  prominent  newspaper  columnist, 
i  itulating  himself  on  January  5 
in  tin.    \\  ii  Pifst  tor  having 

missed  the  Welcome  to  the  Millenni- 
um staged  i  'ii  netwi  irk  tele\  ision.  I  le 
speaks  of  his  absence  is  a  consumma- 
i  v  i  I  led  "To  have 
w  .iti  bed  m  «i  .i  single  hi  <  >nd  <  'I  AB(  "s 
25  In  "ii-  i  if  I  h  it  1  hi  ;  to  have  skipped 


every  little  bit  of  CNN's  100  hours  of 
'coverage';  to  have  tailed  to  catch  even 
one  thoughtful  moment  of  PBS's  24 
hours  of  important  talk;  to  have  missed 
the  report  from  Roswell,  N.M.,  on  'Fox 
2000';  in  have  neglected  to  observe 
the  opening  of  London's  Millennium 
1  )ome,  1  )avid  Letterman's  spec  ial  'Late 
Show,'  Jay  Leno's  special  monologue, 
the  premiere  of  Stephen  Spielberg's 
'The  Unfinished  Journey,'  and  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  chat  with  the  kids  on 
Nickelodeon." 

Rejoicing  in  his  escape  from  a  c<  Hu- 
meri ial  culture  so  "increasingly  intru- 
sive and  annoying"  that  he  has  come 
to  regard  it  as  "the  beast,"  Kelly  pro- 
ceeds to  manifesto  and  exhortation, 
urging  like-minded  readers  to  "dis- 
connect," "pull  the  plug,"  turn  away 
from  the  ubiquitous  puppets  on  the 
"morally  degraded,  and  degrading," 
si  nen.  "Think  of  it:  It  is  in  your  pow- 
er to  plunge  Bill  c  iates  into  poverty,  to 
send  Peter  Jennings  otl  to  '( Sood  Morn- 
ing, Saskatchewan,'  to  rid  the  world  of 
Disney-licensed  products,  to  see 
Martha  Stewart  and  ferry  Springer  re- 
duced ti i  talking  only  to  each  other." 

The  sentiment  is  by  no  means 
unique  to  Kelly.  During  the  first  two 
weeks  of  January,  I  came  across  five 
people  who  voiced  similar  degrees  of 
tear  and  loathing  for  the  notion  of 
connectedness:  a  woman  who  could 
no  longer  beai  to  walk  into  a  Barnes 
o<  Noble  superstore  ("hideous  and 
chaotic"),  a  former  correspondent 
for  \'<ma\  Fail  who  had  thrown  his 
cell  phone  otl  the  George  Washing- 
ton Bridge,  another  man  resolved  to 
read  nothing  published  alter  1955, 
two  women  so  depressed  by  the 
merger  of  AOL  and  Time  Warner 
that  they  had  broken  off  relations 
with  the  Internet.  Although  of  dif- 


ferent ages  and  occupations,  each  of 
the  respondents  expressed  contempt 
for  what  one  of  them,  the  woman  in 
exile  from  Barnes  &.  Noble,  charac- 
terized as  "a  giant  with  the  head  of 
a  child." 

I  could  share  their  wish  to  bide  from 
Martha  Stewart,  but  what  else  could 
anybody  reasonably  expect  of  a  busi- 
ness that  is  mostly  about  shopping 
The  on-camera  people  appear  as  ad- 
vertisements, for  themselves  as  we 
as  for  the  products  that  come  most 
expensively  to  hand,  and  on  Nev\ 
Year's  Eve  the  footage  of  the  Eiffel 
Tower  and  the  Parthenon  served  as 
settings  similar  to  the  black  felt  in 
jeweler's  case — back  cloths  flatterin 
to  the  brilliance  of  the  Jennings  ruby 
and  the  Brokaw  diamond.  The  next 
day's  newspapers  reproduced  the  same 
dispiriting  effect,  as  did  the  innumer 
able  listings  of  the  millennium's  best 
generals,  finest  wines,  worst  accidents 
most   inspired  poets,  and  significant 
second  basemen.  The  rankings  serve 
to  magnify  the  importance  of  the 
brand-name  critics  who  arrange  the 
merchandise  (tragical-historical 
pastoral-tragical,  historical-comical 
as  if  for  display  in  the  windows  of 
Bloomingdale's  or  Bergdorf  Goodman 
Similar  marketing  strategies  sustain 
the  talk  shows  (the  guests  presented  as 
the  news,  the  news  as  studio  decora- 
tion) and  account  for  much  of  what 

now    passes    for   art    and 

entertainment. 


I 


t  a  prior  generation  of  media  crit- 
ics thought  that  newspapers  and] 
television  broadcasts  should  provide 
them,  at  a  price  of  twenty-five  cents 
or  less,  nor  only  with  violent  sensa- 
tion and  high-minded  sentiment  but 
with  moral   instruction,  accurate 
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Weill  I  ICI    ll  ilei  ,|s|s,  .iikI   the   I  nil  ll,  the 
(.lll'Il'lll    ohje'l  I  li  >lis   piui.ri.il   from   cx- 

pei  i  ,11  li  his  ci|uall\  ii  iiu.iii!  U  and  I. ii 
lit  i  bed.  I  In  iiiii.it  les  ill  lilt  hKi  n 
i  i  annum  u  ,ii  h  in  tt'ii  i'  suppi  isc J  1 1 ' 
enlarge  tin  range  nl  human  thought; 
the\  seem  hi  have  brought  instead  .1 
1 1 illi-i  1 1\ e  anil  corporate  conscious- 
ness (machine  made,  repetitive,  and 
-aivl )  111  whic  h  the  news  he 
11  unes  sell  retereni  ial  im  intake,  mi  hi 
in  1 1 1. a  1 1  mi  even  on  the  \  erge  ol  a 
new  millennium  we  know  Irom  the 
first  siyhi  ol  Peter  lennings  under  the 
crystal  hal  I  in  rimes  Square  th.it 
what  was  said  lasi  week  will  he  said 
again  ilns  week,  and  then  again  six 
weeks  from  now.  Rich  in  infomer- 
1  lah  hui  an  11  ,isii|ijl\  bcrcll  1  >l  mean- 
1  n g ,  tin  a  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  a  1 1 )  1 1  s  media  sill 
i  \  1 1  \  1  Inn!:  and  s,i\  not  hing  iniiiii  >- 
1  able,  w  hii  h  is  what  1  me  would  ex- 
pect ol  the  salesclerks  in  a  well-run 
depart  ment  st<  ire. 

Bui  in.i\  he  111  it  ol  the  soc  iety  that 
once  promised  to  he  about  something 
other  than  wrapping  Christmas  pres- 
ents. What  was  striking  about  the  dis- 
ailection  ol  the  refugees  from  the  land 
nl  eternal  buz:  was  the  underlying  note 


■  i|  mrlaiii  hul\ .  I  lere  were  pe<  iple  v\  In  1 
tor  the  most  part  had  maile  a  success  ol 
their  li\'es  equipped  with  upscale  au- 
tomol liles  and  houses  111  the  count r\ , 
well-dressed,  intelligent,  and  not  yet 
liity,  lamiliar  with  the  season's  old 
paint  ings  and  new  movies,  sufficient  - 
h  well-educated  to  know  when  and 
how  the  American  republic  made  its 
way  into  the  world.  And  yet  tin  \  fell 
themselves  marginalized,  estranged 
from  a  commerc  ial  c  ulture  in  whic  h 
they  found  little  or  nothing  to  respect, 
cut  nil  from  the  main  party,  alienated 
and  very  far  out  1  >!  the  K  iop  no  mat  ter 
how  many  times  they  had  seen  |ohn 
Travolta  in  a  Sol  lo  restaurant  or  how 
often  they  had  traveled  to  Hilton  I  lead 
lor  a  Renaissance  weekend.  The  writer 
formerly  associated  with  \  'iiiiit\  Fair 
quoted  an  editorial  from  a  New  \  oik 
newspaper  published  in  1845,  the  opin- 
ion being  one  to  which  he  gave  his 
glad  endorsement:  "The  world  has  be- 
come stale  and  insipid,  the  ships  ought 
to  be  all  captured,  and  the  cities  bat- 
tered down,  and  the  world  burned  up, 
so  that  we  can  starl  again.  There  would 
be  fun  in  that." 

1  lis  sc'tisc  of  disappointment  was  so 


obviously  at  odds  with  the  triumphan 

news  ol  the-  day — the  stock  marke 
moving  nowhere  but  up,  new  billion 
aires  in  (  California  as  thic  k  upon  tin 
ground  as  Brussels  sprouts,  the  Interne 
in  empire  on  which  the  sun  neve 
sel  -  that  11  invited  a  quest  ii  >n  in  tin 
form  ol  a  paradox:  il  never  in  the  his 
ii  iry  of  the  w< irld  have  so  main  pen]  h 
been  so  rich,  how  docs  n  happen  tha 
so  main  of  those  same  people  fee 
themselves  so  poor  .A  >!  what  have  thc^J 
been  deprived,  and  where  is  the  loop 

in  which  they  yearn  to  hi 

enclosed.' 


A 


possible  answer  presented  it- 
self in  Andrew  Delhanco's  1  he  Rea 
American  Dream  (three  lectures  de 
livered  at  Harvard  University  11 
1998),  which  1  happened  to  read 
during  the  same  week  that  1  noticec 
Kelly's  manifesto  in  the  Washington 
/'ost  A  professor  ol  the  humanities 
at  Columbia  University,  Delbancc 
suggests  that  no  society  can  sustain 
itself,  at  least  not  for  very  long  01 
without  a  lot  ol  help  Irom  the  po-l 
lice,  in  the  absence  of  ,1  transcen- 
dent faith  in  something  other  than 
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le  all-consuminy  extensions  "I  the 
,  il,  and  in  I  inc  \\  n  li  the  i  ihserva 

ons  of  Alexis  de    rocqueville,  lie 

(tributes  the  burden  of  iikI.uk  Ik  >l\ 

ln  a  peculiarly  American  set  of  cir- 

. umstanc o.  Although  tile  citizens 

f  democrat  k   nal  ions  easily  .hi.mii 

equality  of  condit  ion,"  they  ne\  er 
•i.-ach  (lie  limits  of  their  always  pro- 
liferating desire,  and  the  wish  to 
•eize  every  toy  in  the  store  produces 

sickness  d|  heart  and  accounts  for 
1  he  "si  ranye  melancholy"  thai 
1  launts  them  "in  the  midst  of  ahun- 

lance."  The  traditional  American 
itmedy  for  the  illness  uuwsh  in  the 

ierce  emhrace  of  ,i  belief  thai  fur- 
lishes  the  mind  with  something  to 

lie  tor.  The  Americans  during  theii 

irst  two  hundred  years  in  the 
wilderness  assigned  their  hope  <>l  cle- 

iverance  (from  death  as  well  .is 
nelancholy)  to  the  Christian  story 

if  salvation  preached  In  Jonathan 
Edwards  and  Cotton  Mather.  Sub- 
mission t"  .m  anyry  and  all-sutf i • 
pient  Cod  allowed  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  low  self-esteem,  which  in 
turn  deflated  the  markets  in  both 
vainglory  and  despair. 


%1       ,1 


I  ho  I  hi  is|  i, in  1 1. n  i.ii  lve  l<  >si  |,  hi,  l- 
h iward  i be  end  of  (he  eiyhlecni h  ten 
lui  y  and  was  supplanted,  1<  >i  ik.ii  k  an 
i ither  ( wo  hundred  years,  b\  i he  stor\ 
ol  the  sat  red  American  nal  inn  as  iokl 
h\  Emei'si ui,  Lincoln,  and  \\  hitman 
1  leaven  relocated  to  die  "i  ivu  <  > i  pa- 
tri<  >tk  lid  ipia"  in  w  Iik  h  \\  illiam  lames 
found  the  promise  ol  pari  k  ipal  ion  in 
"a  wider  life  than  ih.it  of  this  w,  h id's 
sellish  little  interests,"  and  to  which 
Melville  assigned  the  task  of  redemp- 

i :  "We  Americans  are  die  peculiar, 

eh<  isen  pe<  iple  —the  Israel  ol  our  nine; 
we  hear  the  arc  of  the  Liberties  of  the 
world.  .  .Cod  has  yiven  to  us,  |(  ir  tu 
lure  inheritance,  the  broad  domains 
of  the  political  pagans,  that  shall  yel 
come  and  he  down  under  die  shade 
ot  on i  ark,  walkout  hlood\  hands  be iny 

I itteel ^nd  let  us  always  remember 

that  with  ourselves,  almost  for  the  first 
i  line  in  the  history  ol  earth,  nal  ional 
selfishness  is  unhi  mnded  philanthropy; 
l<  n  we  i  an  not  do  a  yood  i'  i  America 
bill  w  e  yive  alius  to  the  wi  >l  id." 

ddie  events  ol  the  l%0s  reduced 
Melville's  idealism  to  absurdil \  and 
farce.  The  l;o\  eminent  's  implacable 
lyiny  about  l  he  motives  and  conduct  ol 


t  he  \  lei  nam  \\  ai  desi  roved  1 1  le  Imj  e 
< 1|  a  "i  ivk  oi  patriolii   uii  ipia,"  and  fi  n 

I  he  la-l  1 1  ill  I  \  Veals  \\  e'v  e  found  llo 
third  s|i  ir\  thai  iikIik  es  us  to  sja-ak  i<  i 
i  me  anothei  in  vvhai  Low  aids  ivould 
have  Hi  1 1'jiiKed  as  "a  siii^iny  voice  ."  oi 
in  wi  iii  h  hmei'son  mis/ni  have  heard 
the  "wi  v  mel.  >d\  |ihai  |  emparadises 
HIV   he. Ill  ." 

So  brief  a  prc\  i-  d<  icsii'  'univ  reprt 
sell  I  I  VihalKo's  ar'jam-  i  i ,  hul  II  places 
Kelly's  unhappiness  on  an  historical 
It  ii  it  iny.  IVi  ause  I'm  old  cn<  hil;Ii  t<  i  re 
member  the  Second  World  War  ,w\A 
the  story  of  America  as  i  he  liuhi  unto 
a  darkening  world,  I'm  also  oLl  cimuyh 

I I  >  remember  that  bed  ue  1%0  most  of 
the  writers  and  editors  in  New  York 
assumed  thai  thev  bad  more  in  com- 
mon wiih  carpenters  and  stonemasons 
than  they  did  with  soothsa vers  and  lyric 
poets.  Lhcv  lured  themselves  out  as 
art  is, ins,  ni  it  as  iinnii  irtal  art  isis,  and 
many  of  them  woukl  have  cone  urred  in 
the  |iii|eiueiit  i if  l  arr  Van  Anda,  the 
auyusi  edit,  u  1 1|  the  .Vat  )  ork  I  lines 
who  as  late  as  1°T2  refused  to  y\^x^<- 
rate  die  paper's  news  stories  with  by- 
lines on  the  ground  thai  Ik-  was  "noi 
runniny  an  employment  ayency  for 
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Scotland's  rich  history  and  welcoming 

people  are  well  worth  the  visit.  And  now  if 

you  fly  to  Scotland  on  British  Ainvays  from 

any  of  our  21  U.S.  gateiuays  you'll  enjoy 

special  land  rates.  Car  rental  starts  at 

$22  per  day,  accommodation  starts 

at  $69  per  night.  Call  your  travel  agent  or 

British  Airways  at  1-877-4  A  VACATION 

or  visit  iinvw.britisbairways.com/usa 
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y.'./w..  c   <   'nditions,  Seethe  "Create  Your  Own  Vacation"  brochure  ft»  full 

Prices  valid  for  travel  h/I-9/jO/OO.  Hotel  prim  are  per  person* 

double  «ii.  insurance  ii  extra  ttestri&iom  apply,  ©2000  British  Airways  PLC. 

Please  call  the  British  Tourist  Authority 
for  a  free  vacation  planner. 
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1  SCOTLAND 


Britain.  You  don't  know  the  half  of  it. 


ji  wnvalists."  I  lie  loss  i  ii  the  sr<  >r\  ah<  nit 
the  redeeming  American  nation  weak- 
ened the  impulse  to  accept  the  penance 
i  ii  .111.  'in  1 1 1 1 1 \ ,  and  under  the  ruhrics  oi 
what  in  the  1  L)60s  was  beginning  i<  >  he 
called  the  New  lournalism,  the  new 
recruits  arriving  from  expensive  uni- 
versities with  bound  volumes  oi  the- 
absolute  truth  claimed  the  executive 
privilege  of  novelists  manque.  The  ex- 
emption allowed  them  to  arrange  the 
materials  at  hand  (descriptii  >ns  i  >l  scene, 
tones  lit  voice,  fragments  of  c<  m  versa - 
tion,  impressions  of  character,  etc.)  in- 
to whatever  designs  attrai  ted  the  most 
applause  and  the  highest  lees.  The  self- 
regarding  journalists  of  the  day  pre- 
sented their  own  advertisements  for 
reality  as  literal  renderings  oi  the  w<  irld 
of  hist  one.  il  event,  and  taking  to  heart 
the  lessons  oi  the  Age  of  Aquarius  and 
Jesus  Cfirtsi  Superstar,  they  began  to 
write  hooks-  ostensibly  about  war  oi 
politic  oi  the  presidency  that  could 
as  easily  have  been  submitted  to  a  third- 
grade  homeroom  teacher  under  the 
heading  "My  Wonderful 
r-j^         Summer." 


I 


he  trend  toward  solipsism  has 
continued  unabated  since  the  adven- 
ture at  the  Watergate,  the  first  spawn 
ot  heroic  self-dramatization  hatched 
by  Norm, in  Mailer  leading,  more  or 
less  directly,  to  Joe  Me(  iinniss  writing 
a  hook  in  the  persona  ot  Teddy 
Kennedy  and  Edmund  Moms  present- 
ing the  authorized  biography  ot 
Ronald  Reagan  as  Ins  own  BilJimgsro- 
man.  In  place  ot  inherent  or  dramatic 
story,  we  have  idiosyncratic  collage, 
cull  Lira]  studies  instead  of  historical 
narral  ive,  t  he  product  made  for 
people  in  the  habit  of  reading  hooks 
in  the  way  that  they  look  ,n  magazine 
covers,  not  because  anybody  expects 
the  pin  iti  'graphs  of  Pali  row  or  De 

Nllo  to  tell   a   story  but   because   the\ 

testify  to  the  transformation  of  mortal 
flesh  into  divine  celebrity.  Some- 
where in  the  middle  Nineties  all  the 
brightly  packaged  selves  came  to  look 
and  sound  so  much  alike  that  it  was 
hard  to  tell  which  <  me  was  the  famous 

iik  hoi  person,  which  anv  the  presi- 
dential candidate,  which  one'  the  bot- 
l  le  '  't  perfume. 

To  the  suppliers  ot  infotainment, 
i he-  distinctions  don't  count  for  much. 

I  he  imp.  irtant  part  is  the  delivery  sys- 


tem, catching  the  c  ustomer  on-line  o 
in  the  Net,  and  once  the  wire  has  beet 
securely  fastened  to  a  [Tone  bill  or 
credit  card,  who  cares  who  sells  w  ha 
to  whom  as  long  as  all  present  thinl 
they  stand  an  even  chance  of  wakin 
up  in  paradise  one  morning  with  |en 
niter  Li  ipez  i  »r  1  )onald  Trump. 

But  to  blame  the  news  media  fo 
the  poor  result  is  still  as  much  of  a  mis 
rake  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  Then  a: 
now,  the  media  offered  a  complete 
range  ot  dubious  fact  and  worthies: 
opinion,  and  it  was  left  to  the  reader  t< 
sift  the  compost  heap  for  materials  tha 
might  add  to  the  sum  of  a  hehevahh 
story.  I  Hiring  World  War  II  Britisl 
raiding  units  pressed  far  behind  Ger 
man  lines  in  the  North  African  deser 
in  search  of  Stray  pieces  of  metal.  The 
patrols  collected  anything  that  came  t< 
hand — a  shell  casing,  a  broken  axle, ; 
button  torn  from  the  uniform  of  a  deac 
corporal.  The  objects  were  sent  to 
Cairo  tor  analysis,  and  by  this  mean 
British  intelligence  guessed  at  the  state 
ot  German  war  machinery. 

So  also  with  |ournalism.  The  dat,' 
are  fugitive  and  insufficient,  compa- 
rable to  microorganisms  or  subatomic 
particles  out  of  which  the  higher  form? 
ot  thought  might  yet  evolve.  The 
newspapers  yield  only  as  much  as  the 
reader  brings  to  his  or  her  reading,  and 
it  the  cure  for  melancholy  consists  ol 
the  escape  from  the  prison  of  the  self, 
the  hope  ot  freedom  rests  with  the  ask- 
ing of  better  questions — not  what  can 
I  buy  and  who  will  I  become,  but  what 
can  I  make.' The  proposition  was  nev- 
er more  eloquently  put  than  by  T.  H. 
White  in  The  (  )nce  and  Future  King: 
"The  best  thing  for  being  sad,'  replied 
Merlyn,  beginning  to  putt  and  blow,  'is 
to  learn  something.  That  is  the  only 
thing  that  never  fails.  Von  may  grow 
old  and  trembling  in  your  anatomies, 
you  may  lie  awake  at  night  listening  to 
the  disorder  of  your  veins,  von  may 
miss  your  only  love,  you  may  see  the 
world  about  you  devastated  by  evil  lu- 
natics, or  know  your  honour  trampled 
in  the  sewers  ol  baser  minds.  There  is 
only  one  thing  for  it  then — to  learn. 
Learn  why  the  world  wags  and  what 
wags  it.  That  is  the  only  thing  which 
the  mmd  can  never  exhaust,  never 
alienate,  never  be  tortured  by,  never 
fear  or  distrust,  and  never  dream  of 
regretting.'"  ■ 


Iii    I  l»  i  5 ,    FDR   1 11 1  i  ml  ii  ceil   Social   Securits 

millions   ol    Americans   could    retire   with    less 

I'd  el  a  v.    we    re   pi  <  /'/  // g    up    where    he    I  e  I  I    oil 


Introducing    the    Retirement    Income    M  tin  tiger      exclusively   from    I.    Rune    Price. 

Sul   in   he   a,- 1  \l  ,i  I'cn   /m    simply  :i  planning   tool,  i  lie  advisor)    \errne   that   helps    you 

determine  hoie   much  of  you i    ret  ire  men  I    sai  '     spend  a  eh    <>tonth   lor 

the  rest  of   xour  life     Through  ,idv,mced  co«/pul 
of  different   market   scenarios,   il  gives    yon  a  i  ustomi  :cd  investment  plan  appropriate  Im    your 

\    and  prior  1 1  ii  s     And   oin    o  If  I,    ret/r,  rc/'l     step   of   the   way 

The   Retirement   Income   Mauagei    f;i>:>/    I      Roir,     Pi    .         i  re   icith   less    irm,\ 

We  think   FDR    wou/d're  approved 


T.Roweflrice 
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fre  retired,  or  about  to.  call  1-S00-S  1  l-()(i()l.  oi  'roiiepnce  , 

Retirement  Inuimi   Mana^ei  is  a  service  ut'T   Ruwc  Prm   Assouan  ,    Ini       in  mesrnieiit  ail\  isei     I'hi    Km  mi 

investments  available'  throuuli  T   Roue  Prm  are  neither  i  ndorseii,  msureil,  noi    lu.ii.inteeil  l>\   ihe  Is    m,,u  rnmi  nt  .ii 
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,LUT  COUNTRY  OF  SWEt 
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3Y  IT  RESPONSIBLY. 


OGO  ABSOLUT,  ABSOLUT  BOTTLE 
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Ratio  i >t  major  part\  president  ial  primaries  to  he  held  belt  >rc  April  this  yeai  to  those  held  before   \pri1  in  '  l,s4  t  >  l 

Percentage  oi  major  party  delegates  to  he  chosen  h\  March  2  I  this  yeai  :  70 

Percentage  who  were  chosen  h\  Match  21  in  N76:  22 

Factor  hy  which  on-line  campaign  contrihutions  to  A I  I  Jure  last  year  exceeded  on  dine  contributions  to  (  ieorgc  W.  Bush  :  'i 

Ratio  ot  the  combined  value  ol  AOL  and  Tune  Warner  last  )anuar\   I  1  to  the  annual  budget  ol  hi.i.ue  :  4:  > 

Number  o(  companies  thai  controlled  over  hall  ol  all  U.S.  media  outlets  in  ON  i  :  50 

Number  that  controlled  over  hall  ol  all  I     s   media  outlets  last  yeai  :  6 

Percentage  ol  c<  immittee  members  advising  the  I  I.S.  on  WTt  ~>  t<  ncsi  -issues  negotiations  who  are  lumber  exec uti\  es  :  1 00 

Percentage  ol  the  WTO  pn  itesters  arrested  in  Seat  I  le  last  year  whose  charges  were  dropped  due  to  a  lack  ol  evident  e  :  O 

Damages  awarded  this  year  to  prist  >ners  who  "suffered  re  pi  isals"  after  the  O  I  I  Attica  prison  uprising,  per  prisoner  :  $6,2 50 

Damages  awarded  Pt::a  I  lut  last  winter  after  it  sued  a  o  impel  itor  whose  ads  claimed  it  made  "better"  pizza  :  $467,620 

Rat  to  ol  Kmart 's  I  I.S.  sales  in  I LWS  to  the  est  una  ted  budge  l  ol  the  Russian  military  :  1.1 

Rat  io  of  the  average  si:e  of  a  Tokyo  residence  to  that  ot  a  1    .S.  two-car  garage  :  4:  ^ 

Factor  by  which  average  air-pollution  levels  inside  a  moving  car  on  an  L.A.  highwa\  exc  eed  tin  ise  outside  the  car  :  10 

Average  percentage  change  in  Easi  >.  !oast  air  pollution  between  Mondays  an  J  Thursdays  :  +24 

Average  percentage  by  which  the  amount  ol  hast  C  oast  rainfall  on  a  Saturday  exc  eeds  the  amount  on  a  Monda\  :  12 

Minimum  number  of  miles  ol  West  \  irginia  streams  buried  h)  mining  waste  since  1°N6 :  470 

<■  I i.i nee  that  a  I  !.S.  nuclear  power  plant's  indoor  waste-storage  facility  is  lull  :  I  in  5 

l>t 1 1 ua led  percentage  change  since  OO  in  the  numbei  ot  buds  killed  annual l\  h\  U.S.  communications  towers  :  +  1  S6 

Percentage  ol  the  senior  editorial  staff  ol   Tii/k  magazine  thai  has  resigned  since  the  magazine's  debut  lasi  summer :  2d 

Estimated  amount  the  BBC  paid  for  noise-producing  software  last  year  after  w<  irk  els  complained  of  the  quiet  :  $1 ,600 

Percentage  change  since  19L)7  in  the  number  of  Britons  waiting  to  gel  on  the  National  1  lealth  Service's  waiting  list  :  +  100 

Number  ol  Parisians  who  break  hi  >nes  t  >r  are  hi  ispitalizcd  each  year  alter  slipping  on  dog  leces  :  (itO 

Percentage  ol  the  residents  ol  Northern  Ireland  who  report  being  happy  :  g2 

Percentage  of  the  residents  ol  the  res|  ol  Ireland  who  do  :  °0 

Fine  levied  on  a  Oa  I  Horn  i  a  man  last  tall  for  shooting  an  owl  with  a  slingshot,  then  healing  it  :  $  10,000 

Percentage  ot  I  law  an, in  bird  spec  ies  thai  have  become  extinct  since  I  77S,  :  4g 

Percentage  change  since  the  1970s  in  the  number  of  salmon  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  :  -u0 

Number  of  states  that  introduced  legislation  forbidding  discrimination  against  motorcy lists  last  year  :  S 

Number  ol  people  in  North  C  Carolina  killed  hy  automobiles  since  I lK,s  alter  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  road  :  66 

Number  ot  rented  40-foot  refrigerator  trailers  the'  LAPD  uses  t<  >  house  biological  e\  idence  :  4 

Percentage  change  since  1 uu  5  in  the  number  ot  criminal  cases  dismissed  each  year  in  New  Virk  (  'it  v  :  +1  ^2 

Percentage  oi  "horn  again"  New  Yorker-  who  have  said  the\  will  vote  tor  I  lillan  I  linton  tor  senator  :  44 

Number  ol  tunes  Elizabeth  Dole  men  in  med  Ronald  Reagan  in  her  cndorsemeni  <  >l  C  ieorge  W    Bush  last  winter  :  5 

Number  of  federal  fraud  charges  of  which  former  Mouseketeei  Darlene  C  iillespie  was  found  guilt\  in  OuN  :  0 

Percentage  of  major  U.S.  recording  labels  that  use  the  parental  warning  stickers  advocated  hy  Tipper  C  lore  in  ON5  :  100 

t  ears  alter  Frank  Zappa  called  Gore's  campaign  "extt  irtion"  that  his  daughter  ret  i  ndcd  a  single  featuring  her  on  drums  :  14 

Rank  ot  Adam  Sandler  and  Bill  Gates  among  the  most  popular  role  models  with  male  college  freshmen  :  1 ,2 

Numbei  ol  Playboy  centerfold  models  since  l°5S)  whose  bios  claimed  their  favorite  book  was  b\  Avn  \\.\n^\  :  1  2 

Number  ot  British  women  killed  last  tall  hy  lightning  condiu  ted  thn  nigh  their  underwire  bias  :  2 


Figures  cited  have  been  adjusted  far  inflation  and  are  the  Luev,  i  ■'>''> l    Snmv<  />a 
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Lincoln  Navigator.  American  Luxury. 


READINGS 


THE  FACES  OF  ANTS 


From  "Note  3  Not'.  (Write'  and  Wrong),"  purl  oj 
ci  series  of  null's  /~>\  Soutft  African  poet  Breyten 
Breytenbach,  which  he  gave  to  hi'.s  students  List  /a// 
dt  Ncic  York  (  University's  graduate  writing  pro- 
gram. Breytenbach's  most  recent  hook  is  Hog 
Heart:  A  Memoir. 


I 


don't  know  whether  I've  written  this  he- 
fore.  One  plunders  the  notebook  again  and 
again. 

1  find:  "The  past  is  the  ink  with  which  we 
write  the  present — and  in  the  process  and  the 
flow  of  writing  the  winds,  the  concepts  and 
ideas,  the  images,  the  flights  become  .  .  .  just  ink. 
Whereas  what  we'd  probably  like  to  write 
would  be  an  open  hand  wherein  tune,  which  is 
the  future  oi  the  present  movement,  could  tmd 
its  tit  and  its  fist." 

A  little  further  1  find:  "You  must  polish  the 
word — not  to  have  it  shin\  or  smooth  but  to 
make  it  as  clear  as  a  mirror  or  a  pebble  in 
which  you  can  read  your  face,  and  may  see  that 
your  face  is  death."  And  then:  "The  recogni- 
tion and  the  acceptance  of  tht  I  Hher's  human 
ity  (or  humanness)  is  ,i  maiming  of  self.  You 
have  to  wound  the  self,  cut  it  in  strips,  in  order 
to  knou1  that  you  are  similar  and  of  the  same 
substance  of  shadows." 

These  reflections  surface  during  a  visit  to 
Weimar,  where  I'm  to  be  a  member  of  the  jury 
deciding  which  philosophical  essay   best  an 


swers  the  question  of  how  to  tree  the  future 
from  the  past  and  the  past  from  the  future.  It  is 
a  curious  town,  the  small  provincial  capital  of 
rhiiringen;  egg-yellow  facades  are  washed  to 
keep  up  a  sun-splashed  face  of  classicism  and 
quaint  comfort  and  the  late  bourgeois  charms 
of  (TDR  democracy  —  hut  in  the  hack  streets 
houses  are  lotting  from  nesjleU  and  decay-  The 
town  is  flooded  with  Goethe;  he  is  on  every 
menu;  the  dogs  don't  piss  against  trees  and 
lampposts,  they  hark  snippets  of  the  great 
man's  wisdom  And  to  ,i  lesser  extent  there  are 
Schiller  and  Herder  and  Liszt,  who  played  his 
piano  in  a  big  room  with  an  ornate  ceiling,  and 
Nietzsche,  who  stroked  his  madness  in  his 
mother's  house  as  it  n  were  a  mustache.  Their 
spirits  flutter  above  the  rooftops  and  the 
steeples  the  way  Fanners  are  the  remembrance 
ot  republics  and  of  Fatties. 

It  is  J, uk  when  we  visit  the  replica  ot 
t  ioethe's  iiartenhans.  A  blonde  lady  architect 
guides  us  through  the  low-beamed  rooms  of  the 
exact  copy  ot  the  small  house  where  the  master 
used  to  work.  Look,  she  says  and  points,  we 
photographed  the  floor  tiles  of  the  original 
dwelling  so  thai  we  could  faithfully  reproduce 
the  spots  and  the  scratches;  and  look,  this  is 
the  identical  copy  of  his  writing  desk  where  we 
made  precisely  the  same  ink  stains  Flot  by  blot. 
When  she  turns  her  Faek  to  escort  us  to  tin 
next  room,  Andrei  Bitov,  the  Russian  author, 
slips  a  kopeck  into  one  of  the  desk's  small 
drawers,  "to  fuck  up  the  symmetry  and  destroy 
the  (  iernian  soul." 

bur  why  this'  Because  we  wanted  to  see  it  it 
could  Fe  done,  the  girl  guide  says,  li  cost  nearly 


READINGS      21 


two  million  deutsche  marks  to  assemble.  Now 
you  see  it.  now  you  don't.  The  original,  nearby 
in  the  J. irk  garden  of  the  night,  is  for  pious 
ogling;  the  clone  you  can  run  your  hands  over. 
But  is  tli. n  not  the  definition  of  totalitarianism, 
"the  repel  it  ion  of  the  same"?  And  now,  what 
about  . i o i n o .'  Will  they  touch  up  the  copy  to 
show,  in  time,  the  same  wear  and  tear  as  the 
original.'  Or  will  the  original  he  brought  into 
line  with  its  monstrous  shadow.' 

On  Sunday,  after  adjudicating  an  essay 
called  "A  Dictionary  of  Winds"  the  best  entry, 


[(   akndarl 

REMEMBERING 
1L  DUCE 


From  a  Year  2000  calendar,  "Benito  Mussolini: 
With  )'<>u  in  the  Third  Millennium,"  produced  by 
Mario  l)e  l  ristojaro,  a  politician  in  the  Puglia  re- 
gion oj  hah  and  a  member  o\  the  far-right  National 
Alliance  Party,  to  mark  Year  78  <>}  the  Fascist  era. 
Each  month  features  a  photograph  oj  Mussolini  and 
.i  Fascist  slogan;  the  phrase  "So  that  the  young 
blow  and  the  old  remember"  appears  tit  the  bottom 
oj  each  page  Translated  from  the  Italian  by  Mar- 
uaret  (  iorJi. 


It  there  is  a  country  where  true  democracy  is  a 
reality,  that  country  is  Fast  ist  Italy. 

Liberty  without  ordet  and  discipline  means  dis- 
solution and  catastrophe. 

Fascism  is  not  only  action,  it  is  also  thought. 

A  battle  is  won  b\  one  general  or  is  losl  by  an 
assembly  of  generals. 

The  Americans  have  the  supreme  privilege  of 
not  understanding  anything  of  Europe  in  gener- 
al and  i  if  Italy  in  pari  ic  ular. 

mial  asi  ist  n.n  ion,  so  i  hat  t<  imorrow 
Italian  and  Fasi  isi ,  like  Italian  and  (  !ath<  ilii  , 
w  ill  mean  the  same  thing. 

In  die  name  ol  C  iod  and  ol  Italy,  I  swear  thai   I 

will  abide  unconditionally   by   the  order  of  II 

[)uce  and  will  follow   with  all  my  force,  and  it 

\  n  h  my  bli  H  J,  the  c  ause  i  >t  the  Fas- 

1  M  Re\  i  'lilt  li  U) 

\\  i  imisi  not  foe  us  on  the  pasi ,  hei  ause  our 
will  pushes  us  ;il ways  toward  the  future. 


we  go  up  i he  hill  to  visit  buchenwald.  It  is  so 
close  by,  a  raven  could  bridge  the  distance  like 
an  open  hand  writing  without  thinking  a  single 
line  of  invisible  ink!  And  yet,  how  distant  it  is. 

There  are  trees  up  there,  many  trees,  and 
clouds  racing  through  a  high-domed  light- 
soaked  sky,  and  birds  being  fluttered  by  the 
wind,  and  probably  insects  in  the  soil  too. 
There's  ,i  breathtaking  view  over  the  gentle 
surroundings  of  flowing  valleys  and  peaceful 
towns  where  Goethe  must  have  taken  his 
walks.  And  suddenly  it  is  cold,  so  desperately 
cold — as  it  we'd  moved  into  another  world.  We 
shouldn't  have  come. 

A  young  man  takes  us  through  the  camp.  He 
is  thickset  and  has  dark  halt-moons  under  his 
eyes;  he  speaks  English  with  a  Scottish  accent, 
probably  that  of  a  soccer  tan,  but  the  German 
breaks  through  painfully,  lie  blurts  out  figures 
and  tacts  relentlessly.  This  was  a  training 
ground  tor  the  SS,  he  tells  lis.  As  early  as  1934- 
They  came  here  young,  sometimes  only  sixteen 
years  old.  They  were  to  be  the  new  elite  to  rev- 
olutionize society.  The  New  Man  could  be  un- 
shackled only  in  a  hierarchy  of  self-abnegation 
and  arbitrary  violence  and  torture,  lie  saw  this 
job  as  a  guide  advertised  in  the  newspaper,  the 
young  man  says,  and  so  he  applied.  Sometimes 
he  wonders.  1  R-  has  met  survivors.  He  asked 
them:  "What  were  your  first  thoughts  when 
you  woke  up  in  the  mornings  here"' 

We  are  shown  the  barracks.  We  see  the  ex- 
act replica  of  the  small  zoo  where  officials 
brought  their  families  ^nt  Sunday  outings — 
hardly  three  meters  away  from  the  barbed-wire 
enclosure  keeping  in  the  inmates.  We  pass 
through  the  narrow  wrought-iron  gate  to  the 
inner  camp,  with  its  mocking  iron  letters: 
jedem  das  Seine  ("To  each  his  own").  Then  we 
see  the  bare  expanse,  the  broad  view  from  up 
here  overlooking  the  world  with  its  harvests. 

And  then  we're  taken  to  the  execution 
block,  the  tiles  of  the  autopsy  room,  the  fur- 
rows to  sluice  away  the  blood,  the  instruments 
shiny  and  elegant  like  slivered  mirrors  or  like 
pebbles.  Then  the  owns  and  the  urns  and  in 
the  basement  the  hooks  ,n\A  the  piano  wire  .  .  . 
We  should  not  have  come. 

Rut  this  I  cannot  look  at.  This  then  is  the 
Other.  This  is  Me.  This  is  what  we  ^\^.  This  is 
what  we're  like.  Vietnam.  Rwanda.  Kosovo. 

We  cling  to  one  another.  The  wind  is  m  our 
eyi  s  and  our  throats.  A  beautiful  sunset  purples 
the  sky.  C  irandfather  sky  and  father  sk\  and  son 
sky,  and  man.  Grandmother  wind  and  mother 
tree  and  daughter  bird  and  grandchild  insect 
through  all  the  ages,  and  man  once  only.  Once 
is  enough. 

back  in  the  hotel  Andrei  Bitov  gives  me  a 
full  glass  of  vodka,  "to  take  the  shiver  out  of 


the  soul.  I  k  clumsily  cuts  up  ;m  apple  with  .1 
bottle  opener.  "One  must  always  have  an  apple 
with  the  vodka,"  he  savs.  "Now  yo  and  take  a 
hot  hath." 

Immediately  I  fall  into  ,1  bottomless  sleep.  I 
have  a  hist  die. mi. 

.A  faight,  sylvan  scene.  A  clearing  in  the  forest 
We  hear,  ai  the  periphery  of  our  eyesight,  a  thrash- 
ing in  the  Hndergrmeth.  As  1/  someone  (or  some- 
thing) is  observing  us  from  the  invisihleness,  hut 
clumsily  nmi  camouflaging  its  presence  We  then 
know  it  is  an  immortal.  I  lou  can  he  be  lured  forth  ' 
t  >n/\  one  thing  will  work.  We  peg  down  a  hook  in 
the  sun-filled  glade.  This  will  be  the  irresistible  bait 
We  know  he/she  is  desperate  to  know  what's  writ- 
ten. Does  the  wind  turn  over  the  leaves  0/  the  honk' 
Can  the  wind  read'  And  ulna  is  the  title! 

I  low  rotten  with  memory  this  earth  is'  And 
hi  >\\  the  one  tiling  slides  oxer  the  other!  When 
does  memory  become  obliterated.'  Can  we 
write  everything?  Are  we  not  obliged  to  ap- 
proach obliquely,  camoutlayini;  our  presence, 


111111111L!  awa\   niii    faces.1  I  'an   we  s^c  I  ioethe 
whole.' 

li  dn  mid  have  been  bin  ned  to  the  ground 
and  left  to  the  wind.  The  town,  too,  should 
have  been  uiven  ovel  to  the  dark  ink  of  nine 
\o  memorial,  no  ceremonies,  |us|  the  salted 
earth  forever.  Because  we  have  no  riyhl  to 
remember. 

rhereaftet  the  niyhl  turns,  and  n  is  empty. 
And  when  we  lake  leave  the  next  da\  to  return 
to  our  respective  cities  of  lane  and  of  rhythm, 
Andrei  Bitov  and  I,  as  writers  from  nowhere  .11 
the  end  of  this  century,  exchange  the  empty 
bound  books  that  we  had  been  -jiv<  n  by  the  or- 
ganizers, IK-  writes  ui  the  cop\  that  he  yives 
me:  /  would  like  to  present  you  something.  But 
we,  m  our  monastery,  haw  nothing.  .  .  Under- 
neath he  noies  Foi  uriung  nothings.  .And  in  in\ 
Lop\  10  him  I  jot:  I .  Thou  shah  not  kill.  _'  I  hou 
shall  laugh  with  ths  uhole  mouth  and  thy  whole 
belly  ■>  Vhou  shall  study  the  expressions  on  the 
■I  .nits. 


Kl   \|i|NI(l 


[Requests] 

LAST  SUPPERS 


final  meals  reqiu  seed  b\  inmates  exe- 
'74    Texas  has  executed 
The  list  uas  published  on  the  Web 
is  /  department  oj  (,  '.riminal  justict 


Ronald  O'Brian  (executed  3  3]  84):  T-bone 
steak  (medium  to  well-done),  trench  tries  and 
ketchup,  whole-kernel  corn,  sweet  peas,  lettuce 
and  tomato  salad  with  egg  and  French  dressing, 
iced  tea,  sweetener,  saltines,  Boston  cream  pie, 
and  n  ills. 

Carlos  Santana  (executed  3  23  93):  "Justice, 
Temperance,  with  Mercy." 

Ruben  Cantu  (executed  s  24/93):  Barbecue 
chicken,  retried  beans,  brown  rice,  sweet  tea, 
and  bubble  gum  (bubble  gum  prohibited  by 
TDCJ  policy). 

Richard  Beavers  (executed  4  4v,4>:  Six  pieces 
of  French  toast  with  syrup,  jelly,  butter,  six  bai 
becued  spare  ribs,  six  pieces  of  well-burned  ba- 
con, tour  scrambled  eggs,  five  well-cooked 
sausage  patties,  french  fries  with  ketchup,  three 
slices  ol  cheese,  two  pieces  of  yellow  cake  with 
late-fudge  icing,  and  tour  cartons  of  milk. 

Vernon  Sattiewhite  (executed  -  I"1  95):  Six 
scrambled  eggs  with  cheese,  seven  pieces  of 
buttered  white  toast,  fifteen  pieces  of  bacon, 
three  hash  browns,  a  bowl  of  grits  with  butter, 
jelly,  and  i  mmge  juice. 

Frank  Basil  McFarland  (executed  - 
Heaping  portion  oi  lettuce,  a  sliced  tomato,  a 
sliced  cucumber,  tour  celer\  stalks,  tour  sticks 
of  American  or  cheddar  cheese,  two  bananas, 
and  two  cold  halt-pints  of  milk.  Asked  that  all 
vegetables  he  washed  prior  to  serving.  Abo 
asked  that  the  cheese  -ticks  be  "clean." 

Delbert  Teague  (executed  9/9/98):  None.  At 
the  last  minute  he  decided  to  eat  a  hamburger 
at  his  nil  ither's  request. 

David  Allen  Castillo  (executed  9  23  98): 
rwentv-tour  soft  tacos,  six  enchiladas,  six 
:  is.  two  whole  onions,  five  |alapenos,  two 
cheeseburger-?,  one  chocolate  sh.,ke.  one  quart 
of  milk,  ind  one  package  of  Marlboro  ciga- 
rettes (t  |  i  ihibited  by  TlX  '.}  policy). 

lonath  in   Nobles   (executed    IC  7  98):  Fu- 
meni . 


John  Moody  (executed  1/5/99):  Two  T-bone 
steak-,  salad  with  French  onion  dressing,  mils, 
french  tries  with  ketchup,  five  soft  tacos,  angel- 
food  cake,  one  pint  white-chocolate  almond 
ice  cream,  and  a  six-pack  of  Pepsi. 

Andrew  Cantu  (executed  2/17/99):  Pork  baby 
back  ribs,  hard-shell* tacos,  corn  tortillas, 
trench  tries,  salad  with  ranch  dressing,  red  and 
green  chili  sauce,  jalapefios  and  tomatoes 
boiled  with  garlic,  root  beer,  and  chocolate 
lee  t  ream. 

Charles  Turtle  (executed  7/1/99):  Four  fried 
eggs  sunny-side  up,  four  sausage  patties,  one 
chicken-fried-steak  patty,  one  bowl  of  white 
country  gravy,  five  pieces  of  white  toast,  five 
tacos  with  meat  and  cheese  only,  tour  Dr. 
Peppers  with  ice  on  the  side,  and  five  mint 
sticks. 


[Transcript] 

LA  DRAMA  NOSTRA 


From  a  March  3,  NW,  FBI  recording  of  alleged 
New  jersey  mafiosi  Anthony  Rotondo,  Joseph  (Tin 
Fur)  Sclafani,  Billy  Lnu,  and  a  cooperating  wit- 
ness The  recording  was  an  exhibit  in  tfie  indictment 
of  thirty-nine  alleged  members  oj  the  DeCaialcante 
crime  family  in  Manhattan  last  December. 


ANTHON1   ROTONDO:  You  heard  what  he  just 
said  now.' 

■M:  Who.' 
'.DO:  This  guy. 

\M:  Fie  plays,  he  breaks,  he  drives  me 
tucking  cra:\  this  guy. 

He  says,  ah  Anthony,  he  siv\  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do  it's  going  to  be  in  court 
tor  twenty  years.  We  ain't  got  twenty  years. 
And  what  did  he  say? 
NIX"):  1  don't  wanna  di^  that.  Do  the  math, 
Frankie.  You'll  be  the  man.  I  says,  1  says 
there's  other  people  involved.  You  know,  we 
got  Uncle  Joe. 

Right.  What  he  say? 
He  says  that's  the  only  way  1  know 
how  to  meet  Jo  Jo.  How  d<^  1  know  who  Jo  Jo 
is? 

Me? 

:  Yeah. 

\i:  They  call  me  Jo  Jo  now.  First  1  was 
Little  Joey,  then  Joey  Blue  Eves,  now  Jo  Jo. 
Where  the  fuck  do  they  get  all  these  fucking 
names.' . . . 


■ 
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...and  tfacts  only  Mftke  stvry. 


At  Domini  Social  Investments  delivering 
competitive  returns  is  important,  nut  we 
believe  there  is  more  t<>  investing.  I  oday  s 
social  investors  arc  shaping  tomorrows 
world.  By  investing  responsibly,  considering 
environmental  and  social  factors,  we  re 
rederining  corporate  America  s  bottom  line. 

Our  performance  speaks  tor  itsell,  but  let  us 
tell  you  more  about  tbe  oilier  ball  ol  tbe  story. 


DOMINI  SOCIAL  EQUITY  FUND  VS.  S&P  5002 
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Growth  of  $10,000 

6/30/91  -  9/30/99 

S&P  500  — 

Call  800-225-FUND  (3863)  or  visit  us  at 

www.domini.com  to  learn  more  about  tbe 
Domini  Social  Equity  Fund,  ibe  nation  s  lirst 
socially  tina  environmentally  screened  index 
fund. 


ww  www    Morningstar  Overall  Rating 

Among  3,210  and  2,010  domestic  equity  funds 
for  tbe  3-year  and  5-year  periods  ended  9  30  W, 
respectively. 


Avg.  Annual 

DSEF 

S&P  500 

Total  Returns 
as  of  9/30/992 

Index 

1  year 

30.09% 

27.80% 

5  year 

25.39% 

25.01% 

Since  6/3/91 

18.14% 

18.09% 

(Inception) 

Past  performance  is  no  guarantee  ol  Inline 
results.  Investment  return  and  principal  value 
will  vary,  ana  you  may  have  a  gain  or  loss 
when  von  sell  shares. 


For  more  information  including  fees  and  expenses,  call  for  a  free  prospectus.  Please  read  it  carelully  before  you  invest.  1.  Morningstar™ 
proprietary  ratings  are  subiect  to  change  monthly  and  reflect  historical  risk-adjusted  performance  as  ot  9/30/99  They  are  calculated  from  the  fund  s 
3-  and  5-year  average  annual  returns  in  excess  of  90-day  T-hill  returns  with  appropriate  fee  ad|ustments,  and  a  risk  tactoi  that  reflects  fund  performance 
below  90-day  T-bill  returns  The  top  10%  of  funds  in  their  broad  asset  class  receive  five  stars  The  next  22  5%  receive  four  stars,  and  the  next  35% 
receive  three  stars  2.  Total  return  figures  are  historical  and  include  changes  in  share  price,  reinvestment  ot  dividends  and  capital  gains  The  Fund 
waived  certain  fees  during  the  period,  without  which  returns  would  have  been  lowei  I  lie  Standard  &  Pooi  s  500  Index  is  an  unmanaged  index  in  which 
direct  investment  cannot  be  made 

Although  the  Fund  is  no-load,  certain  fees  and  expenses  apply  to  a  continued  investment  DSIL  Investment  Services  LLC.  Distributor  10/99 

©1999  Domini  Social  Investments  LLC  ADHA004-05 
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1  will 

little 

1  u>U  him 

: 


in  there. 
"l  e  in.  what  did  they  s 
Watch  out  tor  th.it  guy  the\   said. 
War*,  h  thai  mi) . 

!  in  show  you  watch,  every  show 
you  watch  more  and  more  you  pick  up  some- 
hoci\ .  E\  erv  show. 

Yeah,  hut  it's"  not  me.  I'm  not  even 
exisi  ing  ovei  there. 

Yeah. 

One  week  it  was  Corky.  One  week 
it  v\  is,  well  from  the  beginning  it  was  ah,  the 
i.  h.ir  it  ter  was  ah,  was  Alhert  G. 

Yeah. 

The  guy  that  died  and  had  stomach 

Yeah,  hut  where  do  they  get  this  in- 
tion  from' 
Ah,  where' 
I    i    .  there's  somehody  close  to  you  there 

:  Huh.' 
You  know  where  it's  made?  It's  made 
right  on  Third  Avenue,  in  the  bookstore. 
:i:  Are  they  supposed  to  be  us? 

~      |.     .  'S 

No,  that's  nor  Sacco's. 
I  )h,  it's  supposed  to  he  . . . 
'..  ■  :  It's  suppi  ised  to  be  Sacco's. 

Really? 
I'm  telling  you.  You  gotta  watch. 
So  what  they  say? 

Aren't  they  tunny?  I'm  telling  ya. 
ever  watch  that,  Ralph? 
—  •  Yeah,  I  caught  it  one  night. 

\\  li.it  characters.  Great  acting. 


REPEAL  THE 
RATS  ACT  NOW! 


rent  Michigan  laws  thai 
■  ite  senators  to  | 

milennial  Michi- 


-  the  dm  ies  .  il  '\  ifhcial  cream  tester"  f  n  el- 
nties.  Pro\  ides  up  to  $]  SO  to  supply  the 
tester  with  the  necessary  and  re- 
.1  equipment  ti  i  earn  out  his  or  her  duties. 


Si  ii  I ,  h\  (  'i  in  i  ill  I  »l  nilli  I  ill ,  mis  nil  ilis/i|<l\  Ids!  jidl  ill  Mel)  u  IV  III)  V\  III  \'i'l(    Vol!    I    (IN 


vcyulates  tin-  m:c  .nnl  contents  ol  containers 

or  Mil. ill  hull,  hel  I  ics,  .11 )  1 1  Vcyel  ahles. 

U  iRsl  SI  Ii  )|  i;'-  III'.   \(    l  i  '1    I  vi; 
'rovidcs  fm  the  placcmcni  nl  ;i  lien  on  ;i  horse 
u    mule  hv  .i   hl.a  ksmiili  Im  covel    the   unpaid 
lort  i<  hi  ul  .i  hill  Ii  >r  sin  >einy  the  animal 

ItVlkLS,    INNS,    ANIi   IM    I'l  It     l.t  M  ><  ilN(  i    I  It  'I    M  - 

\(  [ni  I'M  * 

Acquires  hotels  to  provide  "watei  t  losets  or 
irivics  properly  screened  loi  the  separate  use  ul 
males  and  females."  Also  requires  hotels  to  he 
well-drained  and  tree  of  raw  sewaye. 

-H  IN  \l    AND  I'.AKKH  AM    Will  Kl    H  I    Is  til     Ml 
(  )|    |HW 

Requires  parties  cnyayed  in  cuttiny  ice  Irom 
Michigan   I, ikes,  rivers,  and  streams  to  ade 
1 1  u.  it  eh  mark  the  location  "I  the  cutting  act  ivi 
ty  as  well  as  the  open  watei  created  in  the  ice 
hy  the  c  ul  i  iny. 

Mil   lilt  .  \\  I'l  '.  A I    min-.,  At    I    Ms  i  >l    I'Ml 
Sections   H,    \(\    V>      (  xeate.s  a  misdenieanoi 
for  immoral  advertising,  including  ads  offeriny 
cures  or  treatments  for  venereal  disease-,  ihe 


i  real  menl   oi    rcsti  iratioii  ol   "k  >si    manhoi  id     oi 
"lost   \ii.iliiy  or  viyor."  I  Creates  a  misdeineanoi 
pel  ill  i  \    loi    ads  extol  liny   I  lie   virt  ucs  ol   any 
patent    medicine  "in   lanyuaye  ol    unmoral   ten 
till  k  y  oi  i  il  ami  ayi  ions  i  harai  lei 

Six  I  ion  41       I'u  ill i kn  .  the  sale  and/oi  distnhu 
I  ion  ol  any  puhlit  al  h  hi  thai   has  ,i     its  primal") 
Ii  n  us  i  lie  report  iny  ol  i  i  iiiuii.il  new  s;  pi  iln  e  re 
ports;  iiuuui.il   ,ii  I  i\  il  \ ,  deeds  1 1|    hk  lodshcd, 
lusi  .  i  ii  i.  i  line. 

Set  t  ion  -\  1  l  i e. lies  ,i  misdeineanoi  oftelise  loi 
iisiiili  '  'l  referent,  u  ly  a  dec  eased  presnlenl  •  >l  I  he 
I  lulled  Stale-  in  ihe  advert  iseincnl  ol  liquoi  oi 

s|  Ul  lis. 

Sections  171  17^  S|  ipnkiies  dial  a  person 
who  ei  lyayes  in  oi  >  I  lalleiiyes  am  >l  hel  lo  a  duel 
is  ymli\  ul  ,i  lelonv-  Provides  lhal  a  person  who 
accepts  a  challcnyc  oi  promotes  a  duel  in  ,ui\ 
lashioii  is  yuilty  « 'I  a  inisdeineanor,  as  is  a  pel 
son  who  posts  puhlit  notice  ol,  advertises,  oi 
use's  "reproai  hlul  oi  conteinpluoiis  lanyuaye" 
reyardiny  anothei  pel  si  h  i's  relusal  lo  at  t  e|  'I  a 
i  hallc-liye  h  i  duel 


So  t mil  40°-  Makes  n  .1  misdemeanor  in  taunt 
and/or  ,iuihr  one  oj  having  been  a  convict  or 

11 11 11  'ii  nl  .1  jail. 

Section  41'4  Requires  the  use  ol  hells  on  al 
least  one  animal  draw  ing  ,1  cut  (er  or  sleigh 
an  )\  iiil1  faster  than  ,1  wall  . 

■  ■  1 1'  'ii  514  Mali  s  I  he  seizing  oi  a  locomo- 
tive wiih  .1  railway  post  office  or  express  ^  .a  at- 
lael  led  .1  fel  >n\ . 

I  \l  >l    K  \   .(    I    i   I  ''.  I  I   -  I  -  At    I   i  i|    I 'MS 

(Areates  ,1  misdemeanor  offense  toi  a  person, 
linn,  01  corporation  who  promotes,  conducts, 
01  engages  in  ,1  walkathon  01  .m\  similar  en 

dill. UK  e  l  1  Ullest  . 

KA  Is  Ai    I  Ol    I'M  1 

Provides  that  any  person  who  kilh  ,1  black, 
brown,  gray,  01  Norway  rat  shall  he  entitled  to 
receive  ten  cents  foi  each  rat  head  that  is  pre- 
sented iii  the  city,  township,  or  village  clerk. 
Also  requires  that  .1  person  seeking  the  bounty 
provide  a  bundle  of  not  less  than  five  rat  heads. 
I  In  1  lerk  is  then  required  to  burn  the  rat  heads 
and  Line  the  bounty  hunter  a  certificate  indi- 
cating the  amount  of  die  bounty.  Ihe  bounty 
hunter  is  then  required  to  present  die  certifi- 
cate to  tin  count y  clerk,  who  is  direc  led  to  ob- 
tain ihe  bounty  from  die  county  treasurer. 


I  MYSELF  AM  HELL 


Memoirs  of  M\  Nervous  Illness,  by  Daniel 

Paul  Schreber,  published  List  month  by  New  York 

u   Books.  Schreber,  a  Lading  (jcrnnni  jurist, 

sujjered  a  menial  collapse  in  ISS-j  and  wrote  his 

n\  while  m  a  psychiatric  hospital    After  they 

appeared  m  (.  iermany  in   190.1,  the  Memoirs  at- 

I  the  nitcivM  oj  many  psychiatrists,  including 

u  hi  1  t<  rote  a  papa  mi  the  honk  m   PU  I . 

I  and  edited  hy  Ida  \\a^  alpine  and 

I  Innic) 


I 


.11  previous  chapters  I  desenheef  the  ».  Ii 

in  in\   outward  life  during  the  past   years  and 

1  'i  ins  the  battle  of  annihilation  assumed 

which  divine  rays  led  against   me,   I  will  now 

.idd  some  more  about   the  forms      also  vastly 

the  i- « instant  1 1  nii|  uhi\  e  think- 

iKive  thinking  has  been  defined  as 

ha\  in  nl    continually;  this  o  mtravenes 

in. ni's  11  ii  ii   to  mental  relaxal  ion,  to 

rest   li .  'in  mental  activity    through 

thinkin«'  noihiii'j    M.   nerves  are  influenced  hv 


the  rays  to  vibrate  u  irrespi  mding  to  certain  hu- 
man words;  their  choice  therefore  is  not  sub- 
ject to  in\  own  will,  bin  is  due  to  an  influence 
exerted  on  me  from  without.  From  the  begin- 
ning the  system  ol  not-finishing-a-sentence 
prevailed;  thai  is  to  say,  the  vibrations  caused 
in  my  nerves  and  the  words  so  produced  con- 
tain not  mainly  finished  thoughts  but  unfin- 
ished ideas,  o I\   fragments  ol  ideas,  which 

my  nerves  have  to  supplement  to  make  up  the 
sense.  Ii  is  in  the  nature  ol  nerves  thai  if  un- 
connected words  or  started  phrases  are  thrown 
into  them,  they  automatically  attempt  to  com- 
plete diem  to  finish  thoughts  satisfactory  to  the 
human  mind 

The  system  oi  not-finishing-a-sentence  be- 
came more  and  more  prevalent  in  the  course  of 
years,  the  more  the  souls  lacked  their  own 
thoughts.  Thus  for  wars  I  have  heard  daily  in 
hundred-fold  repetition  incoherent  words  spo- 
ken into  my  nerves  without  any  context,  such 
as  "Why  not?"  "Why,  if,"  "Why,  because  I," 
"Re  it,"  "With  respect  to  him";  further,  an  ab- 
solutely senseless  "Oh"  is  frequently  thrown 
into  my  nerves;  finally,  certain  fragments  of 
sentences  are  added  which  were  earlier  on  ex- 
pressed completely,  as  for  instance  "Now  1 
hall,"  "You  were  to,"  "1  shall,"  "Lacking  now 
is,"  "It  will  he,"  etc  In  order  to  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  original  meaning  of  these  in- 
complete  phrases,  I  will  acid  the  way  they  used 
to  he  completed  hut  are  now  omitted  and  left 
to  he  completed  by  inv  nerves.  The  phrases 
ought  to  have  been:  "Now  I  shall  resign  myself 
to  being  stupid";  "You  were  to  be  represented 
as  denying  (  loci  and  given  to  voluptuous  ex- 
cesses"; "I  shall  have  to  think  about  that  first"; 
"I  u  king  now  is  only  the  leading  idea,  that  is 
we,  the  rays,  have  no  thoughts";  "It  will  he 
di  me  now,  the  joint  of  pork." 

I  he  rathei  tasteless  phrase  about  the  joint  of 
pork  is  AiK-  to  inv  having  used  years  ago  the  fig- 
ure ol  speech  "done  like  a  joint  of  pork"  in  the 
nerve-language.  This  phrase  was  seized  on  and 
bee. nne  a  constantly  recurring  pari  of  the 
speech-material.  The  "joint  of  pork"  was  to  re- 
lei  to  myself:  it  was  mean l  to  express  th.it  I  was 
done,  thai  my  power  of  resistance  against  the 
attacks  on  inv  reason  by  the  rays  must  by  now 
be  exhausted. 

Ilu  questions  or  querying  particles  spoken 
into  inv  nerves  compel  inv  mind  to  work  by 
setting  the  corresponding  nerves  in  vibration, 
in  a  way  that  they  cannot  possibly  escape  the 
impulse  to  think.  1  must  leave  undecided 
whether  the  expression  I  chose  of  inv  nerves 
being  set  in  corresponding  vibrations  by  the 
rays  covers  the  circumstances  correctly;  what  1 
directly  feel  is  that  the  talking  voices  (lately  in 
particular  the  voices  of  the  talking  birds)  as 
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i  ice  I')ol,  it  has  been  predicted  thai  climate 
pDcalypse  would  be  apparent  l>\  now.  h  hasn  i 
.  ipened.  Nov\  tin-  timetable  has  been  extended  to 
(  50  or  2IOO.  Tlien  we'll  see  the  disaster.  <  )bservations 
■1  us  it  won  1  happen.  .All  ol  these  horroi  stories 
Iolii  wild  weather,  searing  drought,  rampaging 
lods,  howling  blizzards,  mega  hurricanes.  and 
smpant  tropical  disease  are  entirely  based  on 
c  mputer  models. 

What  Was  True  20  Years  Ago  Is  True  Today.  When  <  .us  Spei 

i.ued  "Global  Energy   Future  and  the  Carbon  Dioxide  Problem'         launching    Virtual  Climate  Alert     Whenevei    a    news    ,torv,    scientist, 

1  January  1 98 1  as  his  final  act  at  the  White   House  Council  o  I        leading    politician,     led  era  I    agency      university  .    <m     the    United 

ivironmental   Quality,    he  wrote,      Each   model  has   limited        Nations  tries  to  [ j.iss  nil    "virtual  climate     ,1     climate  reality,  visit 

ulity    to     include    effects     from    various    complex     leedli.uk        www.greeningearthsociety.org.     Well     post     Virtual   Chmati    Alert, 

1  echanisms    and    to    compensate    for    natural    variations     in        provide    links    to    World  Climate   Report   Online.    ,md    provide    other 

mperature  and  climate.  The  validity  ol  the  simulations  has  no  I        analyses  and  reports  to  help  you  enjoy  life  in  the  real  world.  You 

h|en  verified — in  part  because  climatic  effects  of  increased  CO2       can   help   lurthei    our  work   1>\    joining   Greening   Earth   Society 

jncent  rat  ions  have  not  yet  been  detected."  We  r<    funded  b)  consume]    owned  utility,  companies,  concerned 

Weather  Is  Not  Evidence  of  Climate  Change.  In  January  2000.       citizens,  and  Western  Fuels  Association. 


1  epi  irted.  1  xpei  ts  say  m  >  spei  il  11 
we.iihei  development  (.111  yet  be  attributed  to  global 
1  1 1  mate  1  hange.  I' 11 1  row  deep  into  responsible  coverage 
o I  1  1 1 11 1 . 1 1 1  -  change  and  you  II  1 1  n d  s  1 1 1 1 1 1 , 1 1  ( 1  u o t e s .  But  to 
convince  vou  that  humans  are  Miming  climate 
.ind  are  to  blame  loi  bad  weather,  professional 
environmentalists  bu\  .ids  1  li  racteri/ing  "virtual 
climate  as  reality  Meanwhile,  in  tie  real  world,  things 
ire  1 1  ne  .mil  the  weather  is  within  ,1  normal  1    in  e 

Greening    Earth    Society    Launches    a    New    Service.    We  re 


LOOK  AROUND  YOU. 
DON'T  FEAR  "VIRTUAL  CLIMATE." 


,  I '  1  I  N  I  N  ( 
I  AKIN 

S  (  11    II    |-i 


CALL     TOLL      FREE     800-529-4503     OR     VIS 

Suppon  loi  I mo  Edith  Sen  ,<-n 


WWW.  GREENING  EARTHS0C1ETY.ORG 


U.    .(,,,: 


[  his  mirai  Ic,  inn  iated  hy  tin-  upper  C  iod,  is  re- 
pealed every  day  at  least  several  dozen  times.  Il 
is  connected  with  the  idea,  which  is  quite  in- 
comprehensible lor  human  beings  and  can  miK 
he  explained  hy  God's  complete  lack  ol  knowl- 
edge nl  the  living  human  being  .is  an  organism, 
dial  "shit"  is  to  ,i  certain  extent  the  final  act; 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  miracles  produce  the 
iii'v  i"  shil  the  goal  ol  destroying  my  reason  is 
reached,  and  s,>  the  possibility  afforded  for  a  fi- 
nal withdrawal  i  >l  the  rays.  Trying  t<>  trace  the 
i  ol  this  idea  one  must  assume  some  inis^ 
understanding  of  die  symbolic  meaning  ol  the 
aci  of  defecation,  namely  that  he  who  entered 
into  a  special  relationship  to  divine  rays  as  I 
have  is  to  a  certain  extent  entitled  to  shit  on 
all  the  Wi  irld. 

Ai  die  same  tune,  however,  the  whole  per- 
fidy of  the  policy  conduc ted  toward  me  is  clear. 
Whenever  the  need  to  defecate  is  produced  hy 
miracle,  some  other  persi  >n  in  my  environment 
is  sent  to  the  lavatory — hy  exciting  the  nerves 
o|  die  person  concerned — in  order  to  prevent 
me  from  emptying  myself;  this  ]  have  observed 
so  frequently  (thousands  of  tunes)  and  so  regu- 
larly thai  one  can  exclude  .my  thought  of  u  be- 
ing coincidence.  The  question  "Why  do  you 
not  then  shit.'"  is  followed  by  the  capital  an- 
swei  "lit  ause  I  am  somehow  stupid."  The  pen 
almost  resists  writing  down  die  fantastic  non- 
sense ih, it  God  in  His  blindness  and  lack  of 
knowledge  ol  human  nature  in  tact  goes  so  far 
that  lie  assumes  a  human  being  could  exist 
who — something  everv.  animal  is  capable  of  ^\it- 
1 1 1 ■  j  cannot  shil  lor  sheer  stupidity.  When  I 
d<  i  empty  mysell  -  -usually  in  a  bucket  because  I 
almost  always  find  die  lavatory  occupied — this 
act  is  always  combined  with  a  very  strong  de- 
velopment ot  soul-voluptuousness.  For  that 
reason  all  rays  have-  always  and  without  excep- 
tion been  united  during  evacuation  and  passing 
water;  and  lor  this  veiv  reason,  namely  to  avoid 
a  union  of  all  rays,  one  attempts  (usually  un- 
successfully) to  miracle  away  the 
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urge. 


wish  to  add  another  point  in  connection 
with  God's  inability  to  understand  the  living 
human  being  as  an  organism  and  to  judge  his 
thinking  correctly,  which  has  in  many,  ways  be- 
come important  to  inc.  I  can  put  this  point 
briefly:  everything  that  happens  i\  in  reference  to 
me  \\  ruing  this  sentence,  I  am  fully  aware 
that  other  people  may  be  tern]  ted  to  think  that 
I  am  pathologic  all  v  conceited;  I  km  iw  v  erv  well 
thai  tlii  -I  i,  tendency  to  relate  everything  to 
oneself,  hi  I  ring  everything  that  happens  into 
connec  i  ion  wnl;  .  n  u  '•  1 1\\  ii  pel  si  in,  is  a  com 
mon  phenomenon  n  long  menial  patients.  But 
in  my  case  the  ohvi  ins.  Since  God  en 


I'M  I  into  nerve-contact  with  me  exclusively,  I 
became  in  a  way  for  (  iod  die  only  human  be- 
ing, or  simply  the  human  being  around  whom 
everything  turns,  to  whom  everything  thai 
happens  must  he  related,  and  who  therefore, 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  must  also  relate  all 
things  ti  i  himself. 

That  C  iod  cannot  el, inn  infallibility  since  He 
entered  into  a  relationship  with  me  which  is 
conrrarv  to  the  Order  of  the  World,  is  proved 
io  mv  satisfaction,  as  He  I  I miself  must  have  de- 
termined the  whole  policy  pursued  against  me. 
But  1  must  emphasize  again  that  I  do  not  think 
that  tlii--  is  m  any  way  irreconcilable  with  be- 
lief in  C  iod's  eternal  wisdom  in  that  sphere  of 
action  which  is  allotted  to  Him  within  the  Or- 
der ot  the  World. 


[Story] 

TYPING  TEST 


By  Michael  Drake  and  Dike  Blair,  in  the  Summer 
1999  iwue  nf  Purple,  a  quarterly  magazine  pub- 
lished in  Part's. 


Suhjet  i:  typing  test 
Hale:  hi,  3  Sep  1999  09:14:57 
From:  (Rash@Parkviewcorp.net 
To:  (Robert  Ball/Vice  President) 
BBall@Parkviewcorp.net 

Dear  Mr.  Ball: 

Perhaps  you  remember  me  from  last  bine's 
interdivisional  conference  and  seminar — 1  was 
in  charge  of  analyzing  the  numbers  generated 
by  i  be  productivity/skill  testing  based  on  the 
task  force  recommendations.  (You  told  that 
funny  story  about  a  triple  bogey  on  the 
twelfth  hole  at  Los  Gatos  in  your  presenta- 
tion, and  afterward  I  told  you  the  ironic  nu- 
nieiolugic.il  significance  of  the  numbers  7  and 
12.)  I  know  you  are  overseeing  many  commit- 
tees having  to  do  with  the  new  spiral  matrix 
restructuring  of  PVG,  so  let  me  refresh  you. 
There  were  problems  within  the  Typing  Pool 
that  prompted  the  implementation  of  pool- 
wide  random  typing  tests.  The  plan  was  to 
drop  in  on  the  typists  and  put  them  through 
the'  test.  Something  jusl  came  to  my  attention 
that,  quite  frankly,  is  beyond  me,  and  I  want- 
ed to  make  sure  you  had  some  input  into  the 
situation.  An  employee  named  Deborah 
Mydske,  a  secretary  down  in  Research,  turned 
in  a  test  thai  just  made  it  to  my  desk.  Al- 
though I've  had  no  personal  contact  with  Ms. 


150 


Mydske,  1  am  aware  of  her  presence  in  the  de- 
partment because  of  her  somewhat  disruptive 
effect.  I  ler  laughter  is  so  piercing  n  sometimes 
penetrates  the  very  walls  of  my  office.  The  test 
\v;is  one  of  nine  typing  tests  she  look  ovei  a 
three-week  period  in  |uly.  Overall,  she  put  up 
some  of  the  highest  typing  numbers  in  the 
pool.  Bur  on  this  one  occasion,  something 
vcr\  strange  happened.  Each  test  was  a  differ- 
ent excerpt  from  classical  literature,  and  the 
selection  she  was  supposed  to  type  that  day 
was  from  Shakespeare.  The  rest  follows: 

PARKVIEW    CORPORATION    P/s-test. 

#4a34-09-7/2/99 

Employee  ID:  #56.990 

1.  Please  type  as  much  of  the  selection  ds  you  can 
m  ninety  seconds. 

Doctors  of  the  Church  dance  your  flails  upon 
my  foul  flesh.  Thrones  and  Dominions  paid  in 
buckets  of  virgin  blood.  Oh  Master  embed  your 
simmering  goat  seed  in  me.  Fill  my  belly  from 
the  Grand  Master's  goblet.  Mighty  dignitaries 
of  the  Order  drag  me  hands  and  knees  through 
the  frothing  excrement.  O  Hol\-  Sorceress  de- 
fenestrate me  to  your  iced  rock  pit  of  teeming 
fractured  lust,  plunge  my  womb  in  sacred  meat, 
sear  my  rancid  digestive  stricture  with  thine  af- 
flicted waves.  Shutteth  off  mine  former  false 
prosperity  to  eternity.  Call  me  Scourge.  Call 
me  token.  Call  me  excrement  of  Mithras.  I  am 
derision,  severed  I  have  mine  unclean  defenses. 
Blanket  me  with  ash,  bend  me  over  for  I  am 
the  1  lolv  Fool.  The  Black  Spider.  1  am  the  sign 

2.  Comments.  How  do  you  think  you  did'  Arc 
there  factors  [hat  may  have  interfered  with  your 
taking  oj  this  test.'  //  so,  explain. 

Whew!  That  was  excellent.  I  think  it  was 
my  best  yet!  I  felt  an  amazing  burst  of  energy  pisi 
as  the  test  started,  and,  honestly,  I'll  be  sur- 
prised it  this  isn't  my  best  result  yet.  Scintilla- 
tion plus  illumination  equals  wow!  I  feel  great ! 

Let  me  say  that  this  is  not  the  kind  of  lan- 
guage that  I  enjoy  reading  or  sending  to  you.  I 
checked  with  Mary  Dorm, mil,  head  of  Person- 
nel, and  the  only  report  Deborah  Mydske  has 
ever  had  is  something  1  would  characterize  as  ,i 
glowing  tribute  (from  Dick  Swanson  in  Re- 
search— bur  Swanson  is  something  of  a  lady's 
man,  if  you  know  what  1  mean).  I  want  to  avoid 
the  kind  of  problems  we  had  with  last  spring's 
unfortunate  litigation  based  on  allegations  of 
sexually  explicit  e-mail  coming  from  within  our 
department.  1  thought  it  prudent  to  bring  this 
matter  straight  to  your  attention.  Wh.it  do  you 
advise?  1  appreciate  your  guidance. 

A  little  oft  the  subject,  in  closing  I  also  want 


to  i, it  I  found  y<  mi  prescntal  i*  m  ah<  nit  kit 

eral  ii  i-making  in  a  matrix  stnu  lure  \  el  \ 

ins]  and  we've  done  a   lot   toward  what 

you  i  " 1 1  1 1  loling  i  ho  I  iiei, hi  hical  mai  bine" 

hen.  in     in  department .Co  M">' 


(Announcement  | 

NEW  EMPLOYEE 
ORIENTATION 


From  it  )ncmo  circulated  List  August  at  the  Envi- 
ronmental Enforcement  Section  (EES)  of  the  I  '  V 
Department  of  justice,  h  appeared  in  the  <  October 
I9W  issue  o/The  Washington  Monthly 

To:  All  EES  Personnel 

Re:  Inti  iiinal  ii  >n  Ah  ml  a  (  Colleague 

This  memorandum  is  to  notify  you  of  a 
change  thai  will  he  occurring  at  EES.  One  of  our 
trial  attorneys,  Bob,  will  be  continuing  a  person- 
al transition  that  began  several  months  .i^k  Be- 
ginning on  August  2\  1999,  Bob  will  be  taking 
.i  significant  step  in  a  medically  supervised  gen- 
der transition  when  In.'  begins  living  full  tunc-  as 
a  woman  Bob  has  demonstrated  his  commit- 
ment to  EES  over  many  years  by  enthusiastically 
and  skillfully  serving  as  trial  counsel,  including 
Pad  counsel,  on  some  of  our  most  significant 
cases.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  continue 
to  perform  at  a  high  level  after  he  assumes  his 
new  identity  and  his  new  name  of  Pamela. 

We  have  invited  a  representative  from  I  K  Ts 
Employee  Assistance  Program  to  hold  two  in- 
formational meetings  on  the  subject  of  gendei 
transition.  Anyone  in  the  section  is  welcome  to 
attend. 

I  know  one  issue  thai  people  may  have  will 
concern  the  use  of  rest  rooms.  We  have  worked 
our  with  Bob  an  interim  plan  toi  that.  After 
August  2\  Pamela  will  only  use  the  women's 
rest  loom  on  the  twelfth  floor  and  will  place  a 
card  over  the  door  handle  when  she  is  using 
that  tacilitv  Pamela  does  not  intend  to  use  the 
sixth  floi  ir  k  k  I  or  rot  "ins. 

If  anyone  has  concerns  a  hour  this  or  any  oth- 
er issue,  you  ..  in  confidentially  raise'  it  with  any 
section  man  il.'1  i  or  with  the  Employee  Assis- 
tance Progrn  ■  management  is  working  to 
support  Bob  this  transition  period  and  to 
address  this  :  atioii  in  a  dignified  and  sensi- 
tive mannet               '    that  you  do  the  same. 


Kl   \MNi  is 


Suhje.  i :  Re:  typing  test 
Date:   I  hurs,  9  Sep  1999  2:48:31 
Prom:  |Rash<§  Parkviewci)rp.net 
r\>:  (David  Rentz/VPasst.) 
I  'rent:"  Parkview,  orp.net 

Mr.  Rent:: 

Of  course  I  realize  th.it  Mr.  Ball  can't  "mi- 
cromanage"  ibis  kind  of  personnel  problem, 
,  bin  I  hope  you'll  let  him  know  that  I  appreci- 
ate his  nine  and  yours  in  directing  me  in  this 
mallei.  Mad  1  heller  understood  the  new 
PVC  directory,  I  certainly  would  have  ad- 
dressed the  problem  to  you  in  the  first  place. 
It  I  "rambled"  in  my  relation  of  the  problem, 
n  was  simply  to  provide  Mr.  Ball  with  all  the 
lac  Is  in  I  he  mailer. 

As  you  suggested,  I  immediately  arranged  to 
interview  Ms.  Mydske.  She  came  in  yesterday 
at  2:30,  and  she  had  no  idea  why  I'd  called  her 
in.  We  dialled,  had  a  little  small  talk,  then  1 
jusl  flat  out  asked  her  about  the  test.  1  men- 
tinned  the  date,  and  very  strangely  she  remem- 
bered that  the  selection  was  from  Shakespeare 
and  thai  she'd  felt  "really  great"  taking  the  test. 
So  1  handed  her  the  test.  She  started  to  read  it, 
and  within  seconds  she  began  to  cry.  This  in- 
creased to  what  I  can  only  term  a  breakdown. 
l~o  this  eiiioiion.il  display  she  added  screams 
and  ran  tings  of  some  of  the  wildest,  most  outra- 
geous things  I've  evei  heard  in  my  life.  This 
woman  went  on  about  all  manner  of  religion 
and  philosophy,  physics,  you  name  it.  She  then 
started  to  touch  herself  and  leer  at  me  in  ways 
that  1  can  only  describe  as  sexually  provoca- 
tive. Then  she  shifted  years  and  son  of  slowed 
down  and  started  to  get  teary  again.  She  said 
thai  the  words  from  the  test  were  the  result  of  a 
demon  thai  was  trying  to  take  her  over,  that  it 
was  trying  to  inhabit  her.  She  mentioned  a 
name,  bill  I  don't  remember  it.  I  think  it  was  in 
C  j reek,  possibly  Latin.  She  seemed  terrified  to 
he  talking  about  it.  I  mean,  1  realh  tell  sorry  for 
hei  She  was  really  and  truly  afraid.  Then  she 
started  on  about  how  important  her  job  was 
and  how  she  couldn't  afford  to  lose  it,  elc.  I 
asked  hei  it  ibis  ".lemon"  had  "taken  her  over" 
al  . 1 1 1 \  othei  nine  during  work  hours,  and  she 
said  she  didn'l  think  so  and  thai  she'  thought 
she  was  getting  control  over  n  that  she  could 
preveni  othei  intrusions.  I  was  shocked.  I  had 
to  have  ^.ill\  Rhodes,  my  assistant,  take  her 
into  the  bathroom,  calm  her  down,  clean  her 
up,  eic . 

I  wish  I  could  have  legally  taped  this  meet- 
ing, hec  a  use  I  want  to  go  on  record  that  I  rei 
ommend  we  lei  hei  go.  I've  scan  a  hard  copy  of 
ihis  to  Personnel,  .wk\  1  hope'  you  don't  mind 
thai  I  included  m\  original  e-mail  and  yom 
e  in. ill  response  with  the  recommendation  to 


formally  interview  her.  I  wash  I  could  agree 
with  you  about  having  "a  sense  of  humor" 
about  this  whole  thing,  but  given  the  amount 
of  hi  ig, u  ion  now  pending  against  PVC,  1 
think  great  caution  has  to  be  taken  in  these 
matters. 

Subjec  I:  Re:  t\  ping  rest 
Date:Tues,  12  Oct  1999  11:49:01 
From:  I  Rash  gJParkviewcorp.net 
To:  (Mary  Dormand/Head  of  Personnel) 
Mdorm@Parkviewcorp.net 

Ms.  Dormand  and  Employee  Review 
C  Committee: 

I  have  just  received  the  notice,  disclosure 
documents,  and  explanation  of  my  enforced 
"sick  leave"  pending  a  review  of  the  situation 
thai  I  brought  to  the  attention  of  PVC.  I  find  it 
somewhat  outrageous  that  a  review  of  my 
record  has  been  called  for,  rather  than  address- 
ing the  person  who  should  actually  be  receiv- 
ing suspension/disbarment  as  well  as  psychi- 
atric attention.  This  forces  me  to  say  that  I 
think  something  is  terribly  wrong  in  your  de- 
partment. I  can't  believe  that  you  can  question 
whether  Deborah  Mydske's  test  (p/s-test. 
*4a 34-09-7/2/99),  which  has  mysteriously  van- 
ished from  her  folder,  "ever  existed."  Although 
there  is  no  written  record,  I  assure  you  that  we 
administered  nine  tests,  not  eight,  to  Ms. 
Mydske.  The  reason  that  the  number  of  tests 
administered  to  the  Typing  Pool  varies  (even 
though  1  acknowledge  that  the  other  secre- 
taries look  eight  tests)  has  to  Jo  with  the  ran- 
domness of  the  administration  of  the  test.  I 
think  it  is  also  clear  that  Matt  Frank's  lack  of 
memory  in  this  matter  is  no  surprise.  I  le  is  still 
trying  to  blame  me  for  the  silliness  of  the  pend- 
ing harassment  suit.  Although  1  don't  wish  to 
make  an  accusation  at  this  time,  it  is  not  im- 
possible thai  Mr.  Frank  may  have  something  to 
do  wnh  the  disappearance  of  the  test.  Also  the 
fact  thai  my  assistant,  Ms.  Rhodes,  has  stated 
thai  Ms.  Mydske  was  "upset  and  frightened"  by 
my  behavior  on  the  day  of  the  interview  is  only 
natural.  Certainly  Ms.  Mydske  would  have 
been  inclined  to  deceive  Ms.  Rhodes  in  the 
women's  room  rather  than  admit  to  her  own 
bizarre  behavior.  That  Ms.  Fester,  head  of  the 
Typing  Pool,  reports  mv  attentiveness  to  Ms. 
Mydske  is  accurate;  that  "attentiveness"  is  un- 
pin, it  in  the  department-wide  change  toward  a 
more  loosely  coupled/lightly  integrated  ap- 
proach that  was  ,i  prominent  item  on  last  sum- 
mer's Mission  Statement.  As  a  good  manager  n 
was  mv  duly  to  pay  close  attention  to  a  dis- 
turbed employee.  I  stand  firm,  though,  in  mv 
decision  to  withhold  comment  regarding  Ms. 
Mydske's  dreadful  allegations. 


M) 
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Mouth,  by  Belgian  painte)  Lid    Fuymans    FimmmO  work  will  be  mi  i/is/i/in  u.xt  /<;//  >(( 


Rul  .ill  i 'l  this  may  he  ol  link'  consequence 
us  I  believe  (li.n  I  now  have  independent  evi- 
dence thai  n  is  Deborah  Mydske  who  is  the 
"disturbed"  employee,  noi  me.  I  refer  you  to  a 
story  in  The  Ledgei  dated  Au».  27,  1W,  about 
the  removal  ol  a  road  siyn  in  Moses  Lake, 
Washington  (between  Seattle  and  Spokane), 
by  the  Department  of  1  ransportation  tor  trattu 
safety  reasons.  Apparently  crowds  of  people 
were  stopping  to  view  a  distasteful  itnaye.  The 
article  quotes  a  story  published  in  Ihtsdei 
magazine  earlier  ihis  summer  about  an  anony- 
mous woman  (Ms.  M  in  the  article!)  seeing 
sodomites  cavorting  in  the  imaye  of  an  Arhy's 
sandwich.  The  magazine  notes  the  dale  of  Ms. 
M's  sijditiny  as  1/2/99—  the  same  date  as  [  Vhi  > 
rah  Mydske's  typing  test! 

I  hope  that  a  careful  review  of  this  evidence 
will  put  me  hack  in  »ood  standing  .it  PVC  and 
pi, ice  the  blame  on  the  collusion  of  employees 
who  are  either  psychologically  unfit  or  are  in- 
volved in  Lonspiratori.il  behavior  that  should 
not  be  allowed  at  PVC  '.. 

Please  put  a  hard  copy  of  this  e-mail  in  my 
review  folder. 


FLOATING  THROUGH 
LIFE  ON  A  CLOUD  OF 
LOVE 


Fmii)  "Pluto's  Sc/iunv,"  tin  (iridic  h\  Brittle  Bar- 
dot,  /a  the  <  k'whei    H  edition  o\  Paris  Match 
Bardoi's  memoir,    Pluto's  Square,  inis  /niM/s/icd 
L    i  fall  hy  Hduions  Bernard  Gnissei.    Fnmsldicd 
from  the  breneh  by  I  \>mnw\  I  lohn 


I 


n  Saint  Frope:,  in  |ul\  I  l|7T  the  weather 
was  warm  ,u\A  beautiful.  .And  yet  I  was  at  odds 
with  myself.  1  h;id  abandoned  the  cinema  in 
P'74  to  dedicate  mysell  to  animal  rights,  and 
loi  the  last  loin  and  a  half  years  I  had  been 
1 1  \  ;  1 1  ■_■  with  a  sculptor  n. lined  Mirko  (hand- 
some as  a  <^>d,  full  of  talent),  and  I  fell  alone. 
I  should  have  been  happy,  but  om  relation 
ship  tossed  about  like  a  poorl\  . u u  holed  boat. 
I  Hi i'  ttyhts  were  becoming  more  and  more  Ire 
.\i\J  dangerous.  One  nmhi   Mirko  broke 


Kl     \l   'I'M 


.i  steel  sculpture  over  mv  head,  ripping  oui  a 
piece  oi  my  scalp  and  .1  handful  of  hair.  An- 
othei  nine,  he  hit  me  in  the  stomach  with  .1 
suitcase  and  knocked  me  off  balance.  1  stum- 
hied  back  and  badly  sprained  m\  .inkle.  lie 
tried  to  commit  suicide  by  smashing  cement 
on  his  head.  Result:  a  nice  big  bump  and  a 
bloody  forehead.  Another  tune,  he  rushed  in- 
to the  kitchen  and,  while  the  horrified  maid 
looked  on,  prepared  to  commit  hari-kari  with 
.1  can  ing  knife. 

Nil  li  was  reality  cruel,  unjust,  abominable. 
*  )utside,  n  was  dark,  cold,  sad.  Once  again,  I 
wanted  simply  to  die!  Alas,  1  was  out  of  sleep- 
ing pilb,  so  it  was  .1  bottle  of  champagne  that 
got  me  through  the  night.  It  was  at  this  low- 
point  that  I  met  my  beautiful  neighbor, 
Christina  von  Opel!  Her  parents,  friends  of 
Papa  and  Main. in,  were  dead.  In  love  with  a 
madman  who  used  her  to  sell  drugs,  this  young, 
beautiful  woman  had  been  put  under  house  ar- 
rest until  the  case  that  would  eventually  send 
her  to  prison  went  to  court.  It  1  loved  Christi- 
na, I  had  to  go  see  m\  dear  friend  Valery  dis- 
card d'Estaing  and  ask  him  to  grant  her 
clemency.  Valery  was  president  of  the  Repub- 
lic, lie  received  me  at  his  home.  Clearly,  he 
had  a  lot  on  his  mind,  but  certainly  his  worries 
did  not  include  the  irresolvable  problem  1  was 
going  to  present  him  with. 

"Hi  iw's  your  heart,  my  dear  Brigitte.7" 

"It's  heavy,  Valery,  that's  why  I'm  here." 
And  Valery  put  his  hand  on  my  thigh,  assum- 
ing thai  it  was  a  broken  heart  that  had 
brought  me  to  bun!  When  I  told  him  about 
(  lit  1  1 111,1  and  why  I'd  come,  he  was  visibly 
shocked! 

"Bui  m\  little  Brigitte,  this  falls  under  the 
minister  oi  justice's  jurisdiction!  Even  1  can  do 
nothing  f<  ir  her,  or  for  you." 

"Valery,  1!  you  love  me  even  a  little  bit,  do 
something  for  her,  1  beg  you."  At  this  point 
Valery  moved  his  hand  a  little  farther  up  m\ 
thigh  and  asked  me  it  there  wasn't  anything  he 
1  ould  do  h  ir  me  instead. 

"Mo  you  have  enough  fuel?"  he  asked.  (This 
was  the  vc.11  ol  the  fuel  shortage,  when  many 
I  le  had  no  heat! ) 

"Yes,  Valery,  thank  you,  but  the  only  thing 
you  can  do  for  me  is  to  help  me  'jet  Christina 
out  ol  prison."  And  then  I  stupidly  played  in\ 
last  cud  with  President  C  iiscard  d'Estain 
\  isii  changed  nothing.  Odd-numbered  years 
a  u      never     good     years !     Why.' 

IBei  ause! 
began  the  new  year  the  way  I  began  every- 
thing in  m\  lite,  with  m\  teeth  bared!  It  I  had 
known  what   was  m  store  tot   me,  I  wouldn't 
gr<  >w  led  st  1  li  )udl\  . 


Saint-Trope:,  March  28.  Could  it  be  true.'  1 
found  myself  ma  complete  stupor.  I  felt  bad,  so 
bad,  too  bad.  She'd  been  unable  to  keep  swim- 
ming. Desperately  she'd  tried  to  get  out  of  that 
trap  of  a  swimming  pool  with  nn  steps,  no  in- 
cline, no  escape.  1  was  drunk  with  sadness: 
Nini,  my  little  dog  Nint,  was  dead! 

Once  again  I  drank  whiskey  straight  from 
the  bottle.  That  night,  after  everyone  left,  1 
went  out  alone  on  the  post  road.  I  went  pretty 
tar,  under  the  full  moon.  The  storm  had 
calmed  down.  The  stars  were  out,  and  1  let  my 
despair  explode.  1  howled  at  the  moon  like  a 
wolf.  I  shouted  my  grief  like  a  hyena.  I  hooted 
like  an  owl.  1  beat  my  head  against  the  pave- 
ment like  a  madwoman.  I  saw  clouds  in  the 
shape  of  Nini  passing  overhead,  and  I  shouted 
hei  name:  Nini,  my  Nini,  come  back  to  me,  1 
beg  you,  I  beseech  you.  Then,  prostrate,  pray- 
ing to  I  don't  know  which  Cod,  1  froze  stupe- 
fied where  1  was,  silent  and  immobile.  My 
shadow  east  by  the  moon  took  the  form  of 
Nun.  She  was  at  my  feet,  impalpable,  untouch- 
able, but  present.  It  1  moved,  she  moved  as 
well,  as  though  we  were  both  alive.  I  say  "as 
though  we  were  both  ah\e"  because  after  that 
night  1  died  a  little  with  her  and  she  lives  a  Ut- 
ile through  me.  Back  home,  1  downed  the  rest 
of  the  whiskey.  To  be  dead  drunk!  Drunk  or 
dead!  What  was  the  difference.' 

That  tall,  I  left  Saint  Trope:  with  all  my 
dogs  and  my  two  favorite  cats,  Belote  and  her 
daughter  Roudoudou.  My  lover,  Allain,  was  at 
the  wheel  of  his  Range  Rover.  After  Lyon,  at  a 
"pec-pee  stop"  tor  the  dogs,  Allain  said  that  be 
had  bad  news  to  tell  me. 

"Well,  when  you  were  in  Bazoches,  after 
Nini  died,  that  favorite  goat  ot  yours,  Saturday, 
died  too,  no  one  knows  precisely  what  of.  We 
didn't  tell  you  because  we  didn't  want  to  add  to 
your  grief.  And  I  forgot  to  tell  you  until  just 
now." 

"You  torgi  >t  '" 

"Yes,  I  forgot,  Brigitte;  1  have  other  things 
to  worry  about.  1  have  responsibilities — my 
television  shows,  my  radio  shows,  my  newspa- 
pei  articles — so  your  dead  goat,  well,  you  un- 
derstand .  .  ." 

Mv  nerves  cracked.  This  was  too  much.  I 
began  drinking  heavily  again.  I  ate 

I  nothing. 

11  spue  ot  myself,  I  began  to  develop  a  dis- 
taste lor  men  who  pursued  me. 

M\  lawyer,  M.  Bouguereau,  invited  me  to  his 
place  on  |une  7,  1992,  to  introduce  me  to  a 
man  who  said  he  absolutely  had  to  meet  me: 
lean  Mane  Le  Pen.  Le  Peii  and  his  wife,  Jany 
(who's  both  ravishing  and  amusing),  were  ac- 
companied everywhere  by  a  discreet  retinue.  I 


M 


found  (ean-Marie  Le  Pen  to  he  .1  jovial  fellow, 
funny,  interesting,  erudite,  and  sensitive,  very 
different  from  the  way  he's  usually  portrayed 
When  1  was  on  my  way  out  the  door,  .1  hand 
stopped  me,  an  arm  emhraced  me,  .1  face  bent 
down  and  kissed  my  neck,  then  said,  "She's 
sweet,  and  she  smells  good!" 

Here  in  front  of  me  was  a  gorgeous  man 
whom  i  hadn't  seen  previously  that  night, 
whose  eyes  pierced  me  to  the  bottom  of  my 
soul.  In  the  arms  of  this  stranger,  1  was  hypno- 
tized, nailed  to  the  spot,  my  heart  struck  by  a 
force  that  1  couldn't  overcome.  An  electric 
current  suddenly  turned  those  around  us  to 
stone;  a  cosmic  silence  from  the  depths  of  time 
let  us  be  alone  for  a  minute,  face-to-face,  unit- 
ed, reunited,  tied,  inseparable  from  each  other 
tor  eternity. 

Then  suddenly  the  very  posh,  very  charm- 
ing voice  of  Jany  Le  Ten  broke  the  spell  of 
this  first  encounter.  She  apologized  for  not 
having  introduced  us.  I  was  in  the  arms  ot 
Bernard  d'Ormale,  a  friend  of  the  Le  Pens. 

Slowly,  his  arms  left  my  body.  We  started  to 
shake  hands,  but  ended  up  holding  them  in- 
stead. He  continued  to  gaze  deep  into  my  eyes. 
He  walked  me  in  the  ram  to  my  old  wreck  of  a 
pickup  truck,  of  which,  tor  a  moment,  I  felt  a 
little  bit  ashamed,  but  he  didn't  seem  to  nonce. 
"See  you  tomorrow,"  he  said. 

And  1  floated  away  on  a  cloud,  leaving  him 
alone  in  the  pouring  ram,  tied  to  me  by  the 
love  that  had  possessed  us. 


tasting  the  sweaty,  spic>  air;  the  moon 

like   1  lemon  pupped  in  the  mouth  of  the  sky. 

But  1  want  to  begin  with  ;i  rei  ipe  from  abroad 

which  uses  the  1  heck — and  the  tongue  11 1    beek 
at  that.  k.i\  two  pig's  1  heeks,  with  the  tongue, 
in  a  dish,  and  si  lew  it  well  ovei  with  >alt 
and  c  loves.  Remember  the  skills  of  the 

tongue 
to  lick,  to  lap,  to  loosen,  lubricate,  to  lie 
in  the  suit  pouch  of  the  face     and  bow  1   i<  I 

pig's  face 
was  uniquely  itself,  as  main  handsome  as  plain, 
the  cowardly  face,  the  brave,  the  comical,  noble, 
sly  or  wise,  the  cruel,  the  kind,  bul  all  of  them, 
nymphs,  with  those  piggy  eyes.  Season  with 

mace. 

Well-cleaned  pigs'  ears  should  be  blanched, 

singed,  tossed 
in  a  pot,  boiled,  kept  hot,  scraped,  served, 

garnished 
with  thyme.  Look  at  that  simmering  lug,  at 

that  ear, 
did  it  listen,  ever,  to  you,  to  your  prayers  and 

rhymes, 
to  the  chimes  of  your  voice,  singing  and  clear' 

Mash 
the  potatoes,  nymph,  open  the  beer.  Now  to 

the  brains, 
to  the  trotters,  shoulders,  chops,  to  the 

sweetmeats  slipped 
from  the  slit,  bulging,  vulnerable  bag  of  the  balls. 
When  the  heart  of  a  pig  has  hardened,  dice  it 

small. 


[Counsel  I 

HOPING  FOR  MEN 


Two  poems  from  The  World's  Wife,  by  Carol 

Ann  Duffy,  to  be  published  next  month  by  Fabcr 

and  Fabcr,  an  affiliate  of  barren,  Straus  and 
Gin  nix. 


CIRCE 
I'm  fond,  nereids  and  nymphs,  unlike  some,  of 

the  pig, 
of  the  tusker,  the  snout,  the  boar  and  the  swine. 
One  way  or  another,  all  pigs  have  been  mine — 
under  my  thumb,  the  bristling,  salty  skin  of 

their  backs, 
in  my  nostrils  here,  their  yobby,  porky  colognes. 
I'm  familiar  with  hogs  and  runts,  their 

percussion  of  oinks 
and  grunts,  their  squeals.  I've  stood  with  a  pail 

of  swill 
at  dusk,  at  the  creaky  gate  of  the  sty, 


Hue  it  small.  I,  too,  once  knelt  on  this  shining 

shore 
watching  the  tall  ships  sail  from  the  burning  sun 
like  myths;  slipped  off  my  dress  to  wade, 
breast-deep,  in  the  sea,  waving  and  calling; 
then  plunged,  then  swam  on  my  back,  looking 

up 
as  three  black  ships  sighed  in  the  shallow  waves. 
Of  course,  I  was  younger  then.  And  hoping  for 

men.  Now, 
let  us  baste  that  sizzling  pig  on  the  spit  once 

again. 


MRS  RE  \-  I 
These  myths  going  round,  these  legends, 

fairytales, 
I'll  put  them  straight;  so  when  you  stare 
into  my  face — Helen's  face,  t  lleoparra's, 
Queen  of  Sheba's,  Juliet's — then,  deeper, 
gaze  into  my  eyes — Nefertiti's,  Mona  Lisa' 
t  iarbo's  eves — think  again.  The  Little 

Mermaid  slit 
her  shining,  silver  tail  in  two,  rubbed  salt 
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ii He  i  thai  stinking  won n J,  got  up  and  walked, 
my,  in  fishnet  tights,  stood  up  and  smiled, 

waltzed, 
ill  l<  'i  a  Prince,  a  pretty,  hoy,  .1  charming  one 
I  dump  her  in  the  end,  <.  huck  her,  throw 

her  1 1\  erhi  lard. 
I  could  have  told  her  —look,  love,  1  should 

know, 
iln  y're  bastards  when  they're  Princes. 
What  you  want  to  do  is  find  yi  mrself  a  Beast. 

1  he  se.N 


Five  and  Seven  C  !ard  Mud,  Sidewinder,  Hold 
'hui,  Draw — 

I  watched  them  het  and  raise  and  call.  One  night, 
a  head-to-head  hetween  Frau  Yellow  Dwarf 

and  Bearded's  Bride 
was  over  the  biggest  pot  I'd  seen  in  my  puff. 
The  Frau  had  the  Queen'  of  (  dubs  on  the  baize 
and  Bearded  the  Queen  of  Spades.  Final  card. 

Queen  each. 
Frau  Yellow  raised.  Bearded  raised.  C  ioldiloeks' 


is  heiiei.  Myself,  I  came  to  the  House  of  die 

Beast 
no  longer  a  girl,  knowing  m\  own  mind, 
ui\  own  gi  'Id  stashed  in  the  hank, 
m\  own  hlaek  horse  at  the  gates 
ready  ti  1  carry  me  oft  at  one  wrong  word, 
1  >ne  false  m<  ive,  1  me  dirty  look. 
Bui  the  Beast  tell  to  lus  knees  at  the  door 
lo  kiss  my  glove  with  his  mongrel  lips — good — 
showed  h\  the  tears  in  his  bloodshot  eyes 
thai  he  knew  he  was  blessed — better — 
didn't  try  to  conceal  his  erection, 

size  of  .1  mule's       best.  .And  the  Beast 

\\  ah  lied  me  open,  decant  and  quaff 

a  bottle  of  l  mateau  Margaux  '54, 

1  lu  year  of  111^  birth,  before  he  lifted  a  paw. 

I'll  tell  you  more.  Stripped  of  his  muslin  shirt 
and  his  ci  irduroys,  he  steamed  in  his  pelt, 

1-  sin.  I  le  had  the  grunts,  the  groans,  the 

yelps, 
the  breath  of  a  goat.  I  had  the  language,  girls. 
The  lad\  says  1  )o  this.  I  larder.  The  lady  says 
I  \>  that.  Faster.  The  lady  says  That's  not  where 

1  meant. 
Ai  last  it  all  made  huh'    The  pig  in  m\  bed 
was  invited.  And  it  his  snout  and  trotters  fouled 
in\  Jamask  sheets,  why,  then,  he'd  wash  them. 

Tw  u  e. 
Meantime,  here  was  his  horrid  leather  tongue 

111  in  hetween  my  i>  >es.  1  lere 
were  his  hi  >oked  and  yellowy  claws  to  piek  my 

it  1  wanted  thai    Or  to  si  rati  h  m\  hai  I 

nil  11  bled.  I  lere  was  his  bullock's  head 

to  sing  oft-key  all  night  where  1  couldn't  hear. 

I  lere  w  as  a  hit  of  him  like  a  hi  >rse,  .1  ram, 

,  a  wi  ill,  a  dog,  a  donkey,  drag*  m,  dinosaur. 

I  sa\  moie.'  1  )n  my  Poker  nights,  the  Beast 
1  sight.  We  were  a  hard  school,  tough 
as  fuck, 
all  of  us  beautiful  and  ru  h      the  \\  1  man 
w  ho  Married  a  Mini  naur.  C  ioldiloeks,  the  Bride 
of  tin  I  Lesbian,  Frau  Yellow  I 'wart,  el 

M01. 

1  lied  those  w,  underfill  vv<  >men  shutfli 

deal 


were  glued  to  the  pol  as  though  porridge  bubbled 

there. 
The  Minotaur's  wife  lit  a  stinking  cheroot.  Me, 
1  noticed  the  Frau's  hand  shook  as  she  placed 

her  chips 
Bearded  raised  her  a  final  lime,  then  stared, 
stared  so  hard  you  felt  your  dress  would  melt 
it  she  blinked.  I  held  my  breath.  Frau  Yellow 
swallowed  hard,  then  called.  Sure  enough, 

Bearded  flipped 
her  Aces  over;  diamonds,  hearts,  the  pubic  Ace 

of  Spades. 
And  that  was  a  lesson  learnt  by  all  of  us — 
the  drop-elead  gorgeous  Bride  of  the  Bearded 

Lesbian  didn't  bluff. 

But  behind  each  player  stood  a  line  of  ghosts 
unable  to  win.  Eve.  Ashputtel.  Marilyn  Monroe. 
Rapunzel  slashing  wildly  at  her  hair. 
Bessie  Smith  unloved  and  down  and  out. 
Bluebeard's  waxes,  Henry  VIIPs,  Snow  White 
cursing  the  day  she  left  the  seven  dwarfs,  Diana, 
Princess  of  Wales.  The  sheepish  Beast  came  in 
with  a  tray  of  schnapps  at  the  end  of  the  game 
and  we  stood  for  the  toast — Fay  Wray — 
then  tossed  our  fier\  drinks  to  the  back  of  our 

e unison  throats. 
Bad  girls.  Serious  ladies.  Mourning  our  dead. 

So  I  was  hard  on  the  Beast,  win  or  lose. 

when  I  got  upstairs,  those  name  girls  in  my  head, 

turfing  him  out  of  bed;  standing  alone 

on  the  balcony,  the  night  so  cold  1  could  taste 

the  stars 
on  the  ii]1  ol  my  tongue.  And  I  made  ,1  prayer — 
thumbing  my  pearls,  the  tears  of  Mary,  one  by 

one, 
like  a  rosary — w<  irds  for  the  lost,  the  captive 

leant  iful, 
the  wives,  those  less  fortunate  than  we. 
The  moon  was  a  hand-mirror  breathed  on  K  a 

Queen. 
My  breath  was  a  chiffon  scarf  tor  an  elegant 

ghost. 
1  turned  to  go  hack  inside.  Bring  me  the  Beast 

for  the  night. 
Bring  me  the  wine-cellar  key.  Let  the  less- 
loving  one  he  me. 
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it  long  ago,  ,i  group  of  doctors, 
nurses,  and  medical  technicians  wheeled  a  young  man  into  the  intensive  care 
unit  of  Los  Angeles  (.  County-l  IS(  -  Medical  (.  'enter,  honked  him  to  a  ganglia 
of  life-support  systems — pulse  and  respiration  monitors,  a  breathing  apparatus, 
and  an  IV  line — then  stood  hack  and  collectively  stared.  1  was  there  visit- 
ing an  ailing  relative,  and  I  stared,  too. 

Here,  in  the  ghastly  white  light  ot  modern  American  medicine,  writhed 
a  reahlite  epidemiological  specter:  a  500-pound  twenty-two-year-old.  The 
man,  whom  I'll  call  Carl,  was  propped  up  al  a  45-degree  angle,  the  better 
to  be  fed  air  through  a  tube,  and  lay  there  nude,  save  tor  a  small  patch  ot 
blood-spotted  gauze  stuck  to  Ins  lower  abdomen,  where  surgeons  had  |iist 
labored  to  save  his  life.  His  eyes  darted  about  in  abject  tear.  "Second  time 
in  three  months,"  his  mother  blurted  out  t<  i  me  as  she  st(  >od  watching  in  hor- 
ror. "He  had  two  stomach  staplings,  and  they  both  came  apart.  Oh  my  C  iod, 
my  boy  •  •  "  Her  boy  was  suffocating  in  his  own  tat. 

1  was  struck  not  [list  by  the  spectacle  but  by  the  truth  of  the  mother's  com- 
ment. This  was  a  boy — one  buried  in  years  ot  bad  health,  relative  poverty,  a 
sedentary  lifestyle,  and  a  high-fat  diet,  t<  >  be  sure,  but  a  hi  >y  n<  metheless.  ^  et 
how  surprised  should  1  have  been  .'That  obesity,  particularly  among  the  young 
and  the  poor,  is  spinning  out  of  control  is  hardly  a  secret.  It  is,  in  tact,  some- 
thing that  most  Americans  can  agree  upon.  Along  with  depression,  heart  dis- 
ease, and  cancer,  obesity  is  yet  another  chew  in  our  daily  rumination  about 
health  and  fitness,  morbidity  and  mortality.  Still,  even  in  dot -coin  America, 
where  statistics  fly  like  arrows,  the  numbers  are  astonishing  *  Consider: 

•  Today,  one  fifth  of  all  Americans  are  obese,  meaning  that  the\  haw  a 
body  mass  index,  or  BMI,  of  more  than  30.  (RMI  is  a  universally  recognized 
cross- measure  of  weight  for  height  and  stature.)  The  epidemiological  figures 
on  chronic  corpulence  are  so  unequivocal  thai  ■  \  on  the  normally  reticent 
dean  of  American  obesity  studies,  the  University  ol  C  Colorado's  James  O.  Hill, 
says  that  it  obesity  is  left  unchecked  almost  .ill  Americans  will  be  oxer- 
weight  within  a  few  generations.  "Becoming  obese,"  he  told  the  Arcniw 
Republic,  "is  a  normal  response  to  the  American  environment." 

Greg  Critser 's  lust  article  for  Harper's  Magazine.  "<  )/i,  Hmr  Happy  We  Will  Be:  Pilh, 
Paradise,  and  the  Profits  of  the  Drug(  '.ompanie^,"  appeared  m  the  June  1 9%  issue. 
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H  )W  IS  IT  Tl  IAT  WE,  IN  * l  children  are  most  ,n  risk.  At  least  25  percent  of  all  Americans  now  un 

der  age  nineteen  are  overweight  or  obese.  In  1998,  Dr.  David  Satcher,  thd 

A  BALTHY,  HEALTH-C  CONSCIOUS  new  U.S.  surgeon  general,  w.is  moved  to  dee  hire  childhood  obesity  to  be  epi 

wni'H  'A    llAVI-i  '(  iMl- Ti  demic.  "Today,"  he  told  a  group  of  federal  bureaucrats  and  policymakers,  "w{ 

see  a  nation  of  y<  iung  pei  >ple  seriously  at  risk  of  starting  out  obese  and  doom 
PRES1I  >F  I  )VER  Tl  IE  DEADLY  ing  themselves  to  the  difficult  task  of  overcoming  .1  tough  illness." 

•  Even  among  the  most  careful  researchers  these  days,  "epidemic"  is  tin 
I   VI  I  I.N  INC  i  OF  OUR  YOUTH.'  term  Qf  choice  when  it  comes  to  talk  of  fat,  particularly  fat  children.  A- 

William  1  Met:,  the  director  of  nutrition  at  the  (  enters  for  1  )isease  (  '« intro 
said  last  year,  "  1  his  is  an  epidemic  in  the  U.S.  the  likes  of  which  we  have 
not  had  before  in  chronic  disease."  The  cost  to  the  general  public  health  bud- 
get by  2020  will  run  into  the  hundreds  of  billions,  making  1 1 IV  look,  eco- 
nomically, like  a  had  case  of  the  tin. 

Yet  standing  that  day  in  the  intensive  care  unit,  among  the  beepers  and 

buzzers  and  pumps,  epidemic  was  the  last  thing  on  my  mind.  Instead  I  felt 

heartbreak,  revulsion,  tear,  sadness — and  then  curiosity:  Where  did  this  hoy 

come  from.'  Who  and  what  had  made  him?  How  is  it  that  we  Ameri-  • 

cans,  perhaps  the  most  health-conscious  of  any  people  in 

T^  the  history  of  the  world,  and  certainly  the  richest,  have 
come  to  preside  over  the  deadly  fattening  of  our  youth.' 
le  beginning  of  an  answer  came  one  day  last  fall,  in  the  same  week 
that  the  Spanish  language  newspaper  La  Opinion  ran  a  story  headlined  "Di 
abetes  epidemia  en  latinos,"  when  I  attended  the  opening  of  the  newest 
Krispv  Kreme  doughnut  store  in  Los  Angeles.  It  was,  as  they  say  in  market- 
ing circles,  a  "resonant"  event,  replete  with  around-the-block  lines,  celebri- 
ty news  anchors,  and  stern  cops  directing  traffic.  The  store,  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley's  burgeoning  Latino  population,  pulsed  with 
excitement.  In  one  corner  stood  the  new  store's  manager,  a  young  Anglo  fel 
low,  accompanied  by  a  Krispv  Kreme  publicity  director.  Why  had  Krisp\ 
Kreme  decided  to  locate  here.'  I  asked. 

"See,"  the  manager  said,  brushing  a  crumb  of  choco-glaze  from  his  fingers 
"the  idea  is  simple — accessible  but  not  convenient.  The  idea  is  to  make  the 
store  accessible — easy  to  get  into  and  out  of  from  the  street — but  just  a  tad 
away  from  the — eh,  mainstream  so  as  to  make  sure  that  the  customers  arc 
presold  and  very  intent  before  they  yet  here,"  he  said,  betraying  no  doubts 
about  the  company's  marketing  formula.  "We  want  them  intent  to  yet  at  least 
a  dozen  before  they  even  think  of  coming  in." 

But  win  ibis  slightly  non-mainstream  place? 

"Because  it's  obvious  . .  ."  He  gestured  to  the  stout  Mayan  donas  queuing 
around  the  building.  "We're  looking  for  all  the  bigger  families." 

Bigger  in  size? 

"Yeah."  1  lis  eyes  rolled,  like  little  glazed  crullers.  "Bigger  in  size 

v  M  course,  fast -food  and  national  restaurant  chains  like  Krispv  Kreme  that 
serve  it  have  long  been  the  object  of  criticism  by  nutritionists  and  dieti- 
tians. 1  Vspite  the'  attention,  however,  fast -food  companies,  most  of  them 
publicly  owned  and  sprinkled  into  the  stock  portfolios  of  many  striving 
Americans  (including  mine  and  perhaps  yours),  have  grown  more  aggres- 
sive in  their  targeting  of  poor  inner-city  communities.  One  of  every  tour 
hamburgers  sold  by  the  good  folks  at  McDonald's,  tor  example,  is  now 
purchased  by  inner-city  consumers  who,  disproportionately,  are  youngj 
black  men. 

In  fact,  it  was  the  poor,  and  their  increasing  need  tor  cheap  me, lis  con- 
sumed outside  the-  home,  that  fueled  the  development  of  what  may  well  be 
the-  most  important  fast-food  innovation  of  the  past  twenty  years,  the  sales 
gimmick  known  as  "supersizing."  At  uiv  local  McDonald's,  located  in  a 
li  >ucr  middle-income  area  of  Pasadena,  California,  the  supersize  bacchanal 
goes  into  high  year  at  about  five  P.M.,  when  the  various  urban  caballeros, 
drywalleros,  and  jardineros  yet  oft  work  and  head  tor  a  quick  bite.  Mixed 
in  \-  ,\  sizable  element  of  young  Hack  kids  traveling  between  school  and  home, 
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rieir  economic  status  apparent  hy  the  fact  tli.it  they've  walked  instead  ol 
i  riven  (  aistomers  are  i  heerfiilly  encouraged  to  "supersize  youi  meal!"  h\ 
tigns  saying,  "It  we  don't  rec<  mimend  a  supers ize,  the  supersize  is  tree!'  ['or 
;  n  extra  seventy- nine  c  en  is,  .1  kid  ordering  .1  c  hecsehwrger,  small  tries,  and 
;  small  Coke  will  gel  said  cheeseburger  plus  .1  supersize  Coke  (42  thud 
cunces  versus  16,  with  tree  refills)  and  .1  supersize  order  of  trench  lues 
1  more  than  double  the  weight  of  ,1  regular  order).  Suffice  11  to  say  that  con- 
sumption of  said  me, ils  is  hist  and,  in  almost  every  instance  I  observed, 
ery  complete. 

But  what,  metabolically  speaking,  has  taken  place.'  Die  total  caloric  con 
ent  of  the  meal  has  been  jacked  up  from  680  calories  to  un  ire  than  I ,  '40  calo- 
ies.  According  to  the  very  generous  I  i.S.  dietary  guidelines,  I, HO  calories 
epreseni  more  than  halt  of  a  teenager's  recommended  daily  caloric  con 
umption,  and  the  added  calories  themselves  are  protein-poi  >r  but  tat-  and  car- 
){ ihydrate-rich.  C  Aimpleting  this  jumbo  dietetic  horn  ir  is  the  fact  thai  the  easy 
ivailability  of  such  huge  meals  arrives  in  the  same  years  in  which  physical  ac- 
Bvity  among  teenage  boys  and  girls  Jr<  »ps  by  about  half. 

Now  consider  the  endocrine  warfare  that  follows.  The  constant  bomb- 
ing of  the  pancreas  by  such  a  huge  hit  of  sugars  and  la  is  can  even- 
tually wear  out  the  organ's  insulin-producing  "islets,"  leading  to 
diabetes  and  its  inevitable  dirge  of  woes:  kidney,  eye,  and  nerve 
damage;  increased  risk  of  heart  disease;  even  stroke.  The  result- 
ing sugar- induced  hyperglycemia  in  many  of  the  obese  wreaks  11  s 
own  havoc  in  the  form  of  glucose  toxicity,  further  debilitating 
nerve  endings  and  arterial  walls.  For  the  obese  and  soon  to  be 
obese,  it  is  no  overstatement  to  say  that  after  supersized  teen 
years  the  pancreas  may  never  be  the  same.  Some  In  million 
[(Americans  sutler  from  Type  2  diabetes,  ,1  third  of  them  unaware 
of  their  condition.  Today's  giggly  teen  burp  may  well  be  tomor- 
row's aching  neuropathic  limb. 

Diabetes,  by  the  way,  is  jusi  the  beginning  of  what's  possible. 
If  childhood  obesity  truly  is  "an  epidemic  in  the  U.S.  the  likes 
of  which  we  have  not  had  before  in  chronic  disease,"  then  places 
like  McDonald's  and  Wine  hell's  Donut  stores,  with  I  heir  endless 
racks  ot  glazed  and  creamy  goodies,  are  the  San  Francisco  bath- 
houses of  said  epidemic ,  the  places  where  the  high-risk  popula- 
tion indulges  in  high-risk  behavior.  Although  open  around  the  clock,  the 
Winchell's  near  my  house  doesn't  get  rolling  until  seven  in  the  morning, 
the  Spanish-language  talk  shows  frothing  in  the  background  while  an  am- 
bulance light  whirls  atop  the  Coke  dispenser.  Inside,  Mami  placates 
Miguelito  with  a  gianl  apple  fritter.  Papi  tells  ,1  joke  and  pours  ounce  up- 
on ounce  of  sugar  and  c  ream  into  his  20 -ounce  c  of  fee.  Viewed  through  the 
lens  of  obesity,  as  1  .1111  inclined  to  do,  the  scene  is  not  so  jcli: .  1  he  obesi- 
ty rate  tor  Mexican-American  children  is  shocking.  Between  the  ages  ol 
five  and  eleven,  the  rale  tor  mils  is  27  percent;  tor  boys,  2  1  percent.  B\  fourth 
grade  the  rate  for  girls  peaks  al  52  percent,  while  boys  top  out  at  4  1  per- 
cent. Not  surprisingly,  obesity-related  dis<  irders  are  everywhere  on  displa\ 
at  Winchell's,  right  before  my  eyes — including  tat  kids  who  limp,  which 
can  be  a  symptom  of  Blount's  disease  (a  deformity  of  the  tibia)  01  ,1  sign 
of  slipped  capital  femoral  epiphysis  (an  orthopedic  abnormality  brought 
about  by  weight  -induced  dislocation  of  the  femur  bone).  Both  conditions 
are  progressive,  often  requiring  surgery. 

The  chubby  boy  nodding  in  the  corner,  waiting  for  his  Papi  to  finish  his 
cafe,  is  likely  suffering  from  some  form  of  sleep  apnea;  .1  recent  stuch  of 
forty-one  children  with  severe  obesity  revealed  that  ,1  third  had  the  condi- 
tion and  that  ; mother  third  presented  with  clinically  abnormal  sleep  patterns. 
Another  recent  study  indicated  that  "obese  children  with  obstructive  sleep 
apnea  demonstrate  clinically  significant  decrements  m  learning  and  mem 
ory  function."  And  the  lovely  but  very  chubby  little  girl  tending  to  hei 
scboolbooks.'  Chances  are  she  will  begin  puberty  before  the  age  ol  ten, 
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launc  lung  her  into  a  lifetime  » >l  endi  icrine  bizarreness  that  not  only  will  he 
costly  to  treat  hut  will  he  emotionally  devastating  as  well.  Research  also  sug- 
gests rh.it  weight  gain  can  lead  to  the  development  of  pseudotumor  cerebri, 
,i  brain  tumi  >r  most  common  in  females.  A  recent  review  of  57  patients  with 
the  tumor  revealed  that  90  percent  were  obese.  This  little  girl's  chances  of 
developing  other  neurological  illnesses  are  profound  as  well.  And  she  may 
already  have  gallstones:  obesity  accounts  tor  up  to  33  percent  of  all  gallstones 
observed  in  children.  She  is  ten  tune-  more  likely  than  her  non-obese  peers 
to  develop  high  blood  pressure,  and  -he  is  increasingly  likely  to  contract  Type 
2  diabetes,  obesity  being  thai  disease's  number-one  risk  factor. 

Ot  course,  it  she  is  really  lucky,  that  little  girl  could  just  be  having  a 
choco-sprinkles  doughnut  on  her  way  to  school. 

What  about  poor  rural  whites?  Studying  children  in  an  elementary  school 
in  a  low  income  town  in  eastern  Kentucky,  the  anthropologist  Deborah 
Crooks  was  astonished  to  find  stunting  and  obesity  not  just  present  but  preva- 
lent. Among  her  subjects,  1  3  percent  of  girls  exhibited  notable  stunting;  33 
percent  of  all  kkh  were  significantly  overweight;  and  1  3  percent  of  the  chil 
dren  were  obese — 2  1  percent  of  boys  and  9  percent  of  girls.  A  sensi- 
tive, elegant  writer,  Crooks  drew  from  her  work  three  important 
conclusions:  One,  that  poor  kids  in  the  United  States  often  face  the 
same  evolutionary  nutritional  pressures  as  those  in  newly  industrial- 
izing nations,  where  traditional  diets  are  replaced  by  high-fat  diets  and 
where  labor-saving  technology  reduces  physical  activity.  Second, 
c  jocks  found  that  "height  and  weight  are  cumulative  measures  of 
growth  .  .  .  reflecting  ,1  sum  total  of  environmental  experience  over 
tune."  Last,  and  perhaps  most  important,  Crooks  concluded  that 
while  stunting  can  he  partially  explained  by  individual  household  con- 
ditions— income,  illness,  education,  and  marital  status — obesity  "mav 
be  more  of  a  community-related  phenomenon."  Here  the  economic 
infrastructure — safe  playgrounds,  access  to  high-quality,  low-cost 
food,  and  transportation  to  play  areas — was  the  key  determinant  of 
physical-activity  levels. 

Awareness  of  these  national  patterns  of  destruction,  of  course,  is 
a  key  reason  why  Eli  Lilly  CN  Co.,  the  $75  billion  pharmaceutical  com- 
pany, is  now  building  the  largest  factory  dedicated  to  the  production 
of  ,1  single  drug  in  industry  history.  That  drug  is  insulin.  Lilly's  sales  of  in- 
sulin products  totaled  $357  million  in  the  third  quarter  of  1999,  a  24  per- 
cent increase  over  the  previous  third  quarter.  Almost  every  leading  phar- 
maceutical conglomerate  has  like-minded  ventures  under  way,  with  special 
emphasis  on  pill-form  treatments  tor  non-insulin-dependent  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease. Pharmaceutical  companies  that  are  not  seeking  to  capture  some 
portion  o\  the  burgeoning  market  are  bordering  on 
^^T  "^T    T"       fiduciary  mismanagement.  Said  James  Kappel  of  Eli 
^k    ^k  Lilly,  "You've  got  to  be  in  diabetes." 

T  Tandering  home  from  my  outing,  the  wondrous  smells  of  frying  foods 
watting  in  the  air,  1  wondered  why,  given  affluent  America's  outright  fetishism 
about  diet  and  health,  those  whose  business  it  is  to  care — the  media,  the  acad- 
emy .  public-health  workers,  and  the  government — Ji^  almost  nothing.  The 
answer,  I  suggest,  is  that  in  almost  every  public-health  arena,  the  need  to  ad- 
dress obesity  as  a  class  iSSue — one  that  transcends  the  inevitable  divisiveness 
..1  race  and  gender — has  been  blunted  by  bad  logic,  vested  interests,  acade- 
mic cant,  and  ideological  chauvinism. 

(  ionsider  a  storv  last  year  in  the  .Vu  York  Times  detailing  the  rise  in  de- 
livery-room mortality  among  young  African-American  mothers.  The  111- 
1  reases  were  attributed  to  a  number  of  factors — diabetes,  hypertension,  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse-  but  the  primary  factor  of  obesity,  which  can  foster  both 
diabetes  and  hypertension,  was  mentioned  only  in  passing.  Moreover,  efforts 
ti  1  understand  and  publicize  the  socioeconomic  factors  of  the  deaths  have  been 
thwarted.  When  Dr.  land  Mitchell,  a  New  York  obstetrician  charged  with 


review  ing  several  iw  cut  maternal  mortality  studies,  insisted  thai  sociocco 
nomics  were  the  issue  in  understanding  the  "rac  ial  yap"  in  maternal  un  >rtalit\ , 
she  was  unahle  to  yet  government  funding  tor  the  work.  "We  need  to  hack 
away  from  the  medical  causes,"  she  told  the  Times,  clearly  exasperated,  "and 
begin  to  take  .1  much  more  ethnographic ,  anthropologii  al  approach  in  this 
tragic  outcome." 

In  another  example,  ,1  1995  I  Iniversity  01  Arizona  study  reported  that  young 
black  girls,  who  are  more  inclined  toward  obesity  than  white  girls,  were  al- 
so tar  less  likely  to  held  "had  body  images"  about  themselves.  The  slew  of  news 
articles  and  TV  reports  that  followed  were  nothing  short  of  jubilant,  pro- 
claiming the  "good  news,"  As  one  commentator  1  watched  late  one  evening 
announced,  "1  lere  is  one  group  ot  girls  who  couldn't  care  less  about  looking 
like  Kate  Moss!"  Yet  no  one  mentioned  the  long -term  ettects  ot  unchecked 
weight  gam.  Apparently ,  when  11  comes  to  poor  black  girls  the  media  would 
rather  that  they  risk  diabetes  than  try  to  look  like  models. 

"That's  the  big  conundrum,  as  they  always  say,"  Richard  MacKenzie,  a 
physician  who  treats  overweight  and  obese  girls  in  downtown  L.A.,  told  me 
recently.  "No  one  wants  to  overemphasize  the  problems  ot  being  tat  to  these 
girls,  tor  tear  ot  creating  body-image  problems  that  might  lead  to  anorexia 
and  bulimia."  Speaking  anecdotally,  he  said  that  "the  problem  is  thai  tor  every 
one  affluent  white  anorexic  you  create  by  'overemphasizing'  obesity,  you 
foster  ten  obese  poor  girls  by  downplaying  the  severity  ot  the  issue."  Judith 
Stern,  a  professor  ot  nutrition  and  internal  medic  ine  at  I  C  Davis,  is  mi  >re 
blunt.  "The  number  ot  kids  with  eating  disorders  is  positively  dwarfed  h\  the 
number  with  obesity.  It  sidesteps  the  wh<  >le  class  issue.  We've  got  to  stop  that 
and  get  on  with  the  real  problem." 

Moreover,  such  sidestepping  denies  poor  minority  girls  a  principal,  it 
'  sometimes  unpleasant,  psychological  incentive  to  lose  weight:  that  of  social 
stigma.  Only  recent  1\  has  the  academy  come  to  grapple  with  this.  Writing 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  International  Journal  of  (  )bcsity,  the  scholar  Susan 
Averett  looked  at  the  hard  numbers:  44  percent  of  African-Amei  Kan  wom- 
en weigh  more  than  120  percent  ot  their  recommended  hod^  weight  yel  are 
less  likely  than  whites  to  perceive  themselves  as  overweight.1  .Anglo  wom- 
en, poor  and  otherwise,  registered  higher  anxiety  about  fatness  and  experi- 
enced far  fewer  eases  of  chronic  obesity.  "Social  stigma  may  serve  to  control 
obesity  among  white  women,"  Averett  reluctantly  concluded.  "It  so,  phys- 
ical and  emotional  effects  of  greater  pressure  to  be  thin  must  be  weighed 
against  reduced  health  risks  assi  iciated  with  1  iverweighl  and 
^K  ^^     T        obesity."  In  other  words,  maybe  .1  tew  more  black  Kate 

^^  ^^  /  Mosses  might  not  be  such  a  bad  thing. 

T  T  bile  the  so-called  tat  acceptance  movement,  a  \  er\  vocal  minor- 
ity of  super-obese  female  activists,  has  certainly  played  a  role  in  the  tenden- 
cy to  deny  the  need  to  promote  heal  tin  thinness,  the  real  culprits  have  been 
those  with  true  cultural  power,  those  in  the  academy  and  the  publishing  in- 
dustry who  have  the  ability  to  shape  public  opinion,  hehmd  much  of  their 
reluctance  to  face  tacts  is  the  lingering  influence  at  the  1978  bestseller,  Fat 
Is  a  Feminist  Issue,  in  which  Susie  Orbach  presented  .1  nuanced,  passionate 
look  at  female  compulsive  eating  and  its  roots  in  patriarchal  t.  ulture.  Rut  al- 
though Orhach's  observations  were  keen,  her  conclusions  were  often  wish- 
ful, narcissistic,  and  sometimes  just  wrong.  "Fat  is  a  social  disease,  and  tat  is 
a  feminist  issue,"  Orbach  wrote.  "Fat  is  not  about  selt-contn  >l  or  laek  « >t  w  ill 
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'  (  '.ertainly  culture  plays  a  rale  in  the  behavior  oj  any  suhpopulation .  Anion"  blaek  wom- 
en, for  example,  obesity  rates  persist  despite  increases  m  mu>»u\  A  reeem  study  h\  the 
National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute  concludes  that  obesity  m  blaek  girls  may  be 
"a  reflection  oj  a  differential  social  development  in  our  society,  wherein  a  certain  lag  peri- 
od may  need  to  elapse  between  an  era  when  fond  availability  is  a  concern  to  iin  era  oj  af- 
fluence with  no  such  concern  "  (  >tfier  observers  might  assert  that  black  women  fiiui  a//ir- 
mation  for  being  heavy  from  blaek  men.  or  believe  themselves  to  be  "naturally"  heaviei 
Such  assertions  do  not  change  mortality  statistics 
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r.  . .  .  It  is  i  response  to  the  inequality  of  the  sexes. "- 
Perhaps  mi,  it  one  is  .1  feminist,  and  it  one  1-  struggling  with  an  eating  dis- 
order, and  it  one  is,  tor  the  most  part,  affluent,  well-educated,  and  politically 
aware.  Rut  ohesitv  itselt  1-  preeminently  an  issue  ol  class,  not  oi  ethnicity, 
and  certainh  noi  .  t  gender  I  rue,  the  disease  may  he  retracted  though  it-  con- 
centrations in  various  demographic  suhgn  aipings — in  Native  Americans,  in 
Latinos,  in  African  Americans,  and  even  111  some  Pacific  Island  Ameri- 
cans Kit  in  study  after  stud v,  the  key  adjvcttve  is  pour:  poor  African  Amer- 
icans, poor  I  atinos,  pool  whites,  poor  women,  poor  children,  poor  Latino  chil- 
dren, etc.  From  the  detinitiy  e  Ho  (.  Ibesity:  "In  heten  >gene<  >us  and 
at th tent  societies  like  the  1  mted  States,  there  is  a  strong  in\  erse  ci  irrelation 
i't  social  class  ,m,l  ohesitv,  particularh  tor  females."  From  Ann 

"In  white  girls  .  .  Loth  TV  viewing  and  ohesitv  were  stn  mgly  111- 
\  erseh  associated  \\  ith  li.  msehold  income  as  well  as  with  parental  education." 
^l  et  class  seems  to  he  the  last  thing  on  the  minds  of  some  of  our  hettet  so- 
cial thinkers.  Instead,  the  tendency  of  many  in  the  academy, is  to  tetishize  or 
modernize"  the  prohlem.  c  iomell  L  niversity  professor  Richard  Klein,  tor 
example,  proposed  in  his  1  9%  hook.  Eai  hat,  "Try  this  tor  six  weeks;  Eat  fat." 
(Klein's  mother  did  and  almost  died  from  sleep  apnea,  causing  Klein  to  re- 
verse himself  in  his  epilogue,  advising  readers:  "Eat  rice.")  The  identity  pol- 
itics 1  if  fat,  uic  identalh  ,  can  cut  the  other  way.  To  the  French,  the  childhood 
diet  ha-  long  heen  understood  as  a  serious  medical  issue  directly  affecting  the 
future  of  the  nation.  1  he  concern  grew  directly  from  late-nineteenth-century 
health  issues  m  French  cities  and  the  countryside,  where  tuherculosis  had  win- 
nowed the  nation's  hirth  rate  helow  that  of  the  other  European  powers.  To 
deal  with  tin  pn  ihlem,  a  new  -^  ience  km  i\\  n  as  puericulture  emerged  to  ed- 
ucate young  mothers  ahout  haste  health  and  nutrition  practices.  Long  before 
Americans  and  the  British  roused  themselves  from  the  torpor  of  \  ictorian  chub, 
the  French  undertook  research  into  proper  dietary  and  weight  controls  for  the 
entire  birth-to-adolescence  growth  period.  By  the  early  1900s,  with  birth 
rates  (and  birth  weights)  picking  up.  the  puericulture  movement  turned  its 
attention  to  childhood  ohesitv.  Feeding  times  were  to  be  strictly  maintained; 
random  snacks  were  unhealthy  tor  the  child,  regardless  of  how  "natural"  it  felt 
tor  a  mother  to  indulge  her  voung.  Kids  were  weighed  once  .1  week.  All  meals 
were  to  he  supervised  by  an  adult.  As  a  result,  portion  control — perhaps  the 
line  thing  that  modern  obesity  experts  can  agree  upon  as  a  reasonable  way  to 
pre\  ent  the  condition  -very  early  became  institutionalized  in  modern  France. 
I  !u  message  that  too  much  food  is  had  still  resounds  in 
^W  "^^     "T"       French  child  rearing,  and  as  a  result  France  has  a  largely  lean 

T  Tim  about  the  so-called  Obesit\  Establishment,  that  web  of  re- 
searchers, clinicians,  icademics,  and  government  health  officials  charged 
with  finding  ways  to  prevent  the  disease.'  Although  there  are  main  commit- 
ted individuals  in  this  group,  one  wonders  just  how  independently  minded  they 
ire  \mong  the  spons, ,].  for  the  1°°7  innual  conference  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Association  tor  the  Study  of  c  ohesitv,  the  premier  medical  think  tank  on 
the  subject,  were  the  following:  the  (  !oca-(  oka  Company,  1  Iershey  hoods,  Kraft 
.  and,  nevei  to  he  left  out,  Slim  Fast  Foods.  Another  sponsor  was  Knoll 
Pharmaceuticals,  maker  ot  the  new  diet  drug  Meridia.  Of  course,  in  a  society 
where  until  recently  tobacco  companies  sponsored  fitness  pageants  and 
Olympic  games,  sponsorship  hardly  denotes  corruption  in  the  most  tradi- 
tion il  sense  Om  he  hud  pressed  to  pro\  e  any  kind  of  censorship,  but 
such  underwrii  tiveh  defines  the  parameters  of  public  discussion. 
Everybody  winks  01  hi  inks ,  it  the  proper  moment,  then  goes  on  his  or  her  way. 
c  >nce  u|  1                   hi  >we\  er,  the  I  "mted  States  possessed  \  isionary  lead- 
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e-rship  in  tin  realm  nl  childhood  fitness.  Founded  in  P'tO,  the  President's 
i  Council  mi  Youth  Fitness  sueeessti ill v  laid  down  broad -based  htness  goals  lot 
;  11  youth  and  establishes!  a  series  of  awards  tor  those  w  ho  excelled  in  the  et 
art.  The  council  spoke  about  <  ilvsitv,  with  a  tort  brightness  thai  wi  hi  Id  he  po- 
itical  suicide  today,  w  uh  sin  h  pointed  slogans  as  "  1  here's  no  mh  h  thing  as 
tyli.shly  stout"  and  "I  lev  kid,  il  you  see  yourself  in  this  picture,  you  need  help." 
By  the  late  1980s  and  carls  P-WOs,  however,  new  trends  converged  to  un- 
lercul  the  council's  powers  o|  moral  and  cultural  suasion,  rhe  a.sc endanc \  ol 
i  ill  i  ii  a  I  relativism  led  to  a  growing  reluc  tance  to  he  hlunt  ahout  fatness,  and, 
tided  and  ahetted  hv,  the  fashion  industry's  lot. us  on  baggy,  hip-hop-style 
lollies,  u  became  possible  to  he  "stylishly  stout."  Fatness,  as  celebrated  on 
ap  videos,  was  now  eciuated  with  wealth  and  pi  >wer,  with  identitv  and  agetu  \ , 
lot  with  clogging  the  heart  or  being  unable  to  reach  one's  toes.  Rut  In  in 
ler-citv,  black  kkh  ;uid  die  suburban  kids  copying  them  are  even  more  dis- 
lbled  by  their  obesity.  The  only  people  who  bench t  from  kids  being  "tat"  are 
he  ones  running  and  owning  rhe  clothing,  media,  food,  and  drug  companies, 
in  upscale  c<  irpi  irate  .America,  meanwhile,  being  lat  is  tabi  10,  a  sure- 
iire  career-killer.  If  you  can't  control  your  own  contours,  goes  the 
logic,  how  can  you  control  a  budget  or  a  stall.'  book  at  the  glossy 
business  and  money  magazines  with  their  cooing  profiles  ol  the  lat- 
est genius  entrepreneurs:  to  the  man,  and  the  <  iccasional  w<  >man, 
no  one,  1  mean  no  one,  is  fat. 

Related  to  the  cool  itic  at  ion  i  <t  homeboyish  tat  — perhaps  forc- 
ing its  new  status — is  the  simple  fact  that  it's  hard  lor  poor  chil- 
dren to  find  opportunities  to  exercise.  Despite  our  obsession  with 
pre  tessional  sports,  many  ol  today's  disadvantaged  youth  have 
jfewer  opportunities  than  ever  to  simply  sh<  >ot  baskets  or  kick  a  s>  >c- 
cer  ball.  Various  measures  to  limit  stale  spending  and  taxing, 
among  them  California's  debilitating  Proposition  I  \  have  gutted 
school-based  physical-education  classes,  t  Jirrcntlv ,  only  i  >nc  state, 
lllini  >is,  requires  daily  physical  educatii  >n  ti  ir  all  grades  K-l  2,  and 
only  N  percent  of  high  school  students  nationwide  are  active  tor 
twenty  minutes  a  day,  five  days  a  week,  in  physical  education.  Add  to  this  the 
(ai_t  that,  among  the  poor,  television,  the  workingman's  baby  sitter,  is  now 
viewed  at  least  thirty-two  hours  a  week.  Participation  in  spurts  lias  always 
required  an  investment,  but  with  the  children  ol  the  affluent 

H  tucked  away  either  in  private  schools  or  green  suburbias, 
buying  basketballs  tut  the  pom  is  not  on  the  public  agenda, 
uman  nature  and  its  lazy  inclinations  aside,  what  do  America's  af- 
fluent get  out  ot  keeping  the  poor  so  fat?  The  reas<  ms,  I'd  suggest,  are  main 
An  unreconstruc  ted  Marxist  might  invoke  simple  class  warfare,  exploitation 
fought  through  stock  ownership  in  giant  last-loud  firms.  The  affluent  know 
that  the  stuti  will  kill  them  but  need  someone  (else)  to  eat  it  so  as  to  keep  gr<  >w 
ing  that  retirement  portfolio.  A  practitioner  of  vulgar  social  psychology  might 
argue  tor  "our"  need  for  the  "identifiable  outsider."  An  economist  would  say 
that  m  a  society  as  i  iverly  competitive  as  >  uir  i  ivvn,  the  affluent  have  fi  Hind  a 
way  to  slow  down  the  striving  pi  Mr  tit  >m  inevitable  nipping  at  then  heels.  ,  \ 
French  semiotician  might  even  s,iv  thai  with  die  pout  the  affluent  have 
erected  their  own  walking  and  talking  "empire  of  s|i_;ns."  This  last  not  ion  is 
perhaps  not  so  far-fetched.  For  what  d^  the  fat,  darker,  exploited  p<  >or,  with 
their  unbridled  primal  appetites,  have  n  >  i  ifter  us  but  a  chance  l<  >r  we  diet  and 
shape-conscious  I  oik  to  live  vicariously.'  Call  n  boundary  envy.  I  V,  rather, 
boundary-free  envy.  .And  vet,  by  living  outside  their  boundaries,  the  poor  live 
within  ours;  tat  people  do  not  threaten  our  way  ot  lite;  their  angers  en t<  nnbed 
in  flesh,  they  are  slowed,  they  are  softened,  they  are  fed. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  C  'itv  of  Fat  Angels,  we  lounge  through  a  slow- mot  ton 
epidemic.  Maim  buys  another  apple  fritter.  Papi  slams  his  second  sugar  and 
cream.  Another  y<  >ung  t  ail  supersizes  jnd  d<  uiblc  supersizes,  then  supei  -i  ; 
again.  Waistlines  surge.  Any  minute  now,  die  belt  will  run  out  of  holes.      ■ 


In  i  i  >im  )R.a  1 1:  \mi  Kb   v  i  i  r  :< 
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D  &  O  and  Corporate  Liability  protection 

^L'F  looked  to  be  a  year  ol  successes  Projected  sales  looked  good  The  acquisition  appeared 
sound  A  new  distribution  channel  pr<  mused  an  even  brighter  future  Then  the  w<  irld  crashed 
around  you  Projected  sales  never  materialized  The  acquisition  is  hemorrhaging  money  The 
distribution  channel  doesn't  work  It  gets  worse  Your  stuck  price  has  fallen  Shareholders  are 
si: 1 1 ik'  You i'  corporate  and  personal  assets  are  at  risk    It's  every  <  'Ki  >'s  wi  irst  nightmare 

This  isn't  about  misconducl    Tins  is  about  good  faith  estimates  gone  ternbl.N    wrong 
This  is  the  real  world  companies  live  in   And  if  your  i  ompany  is  not  properly  ci  ivi  red 
the  world  becomes  an  ugly  place 

How  can  AIG  help9  By  doing  things  others  can't    By  taking  what  you  ve  always  thought 
about  insurance  and  turning  that  notion  on  its  head 


Who  insures 


you 
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Take  our  Directors  ( Ifficers  and  Corporate  Liability  insurance  Last  year,  we  pn  ivided 
expert  counsel,  crisis  management  service  and  loss  mitigation  solutions  m  nearly  one-third  of 
all  securities -related  lawsuits  From  coverage  for  securities  litigation  to  disci  inn  nation  and 
harassment  suits,  to  the  legal  costs  of  an  SEC  investigation,  few  insurers  can  match  the 
breadth  of  our  coverage  and  experience  In  fact,  the  AIG  Companies  have  more  ways  to  protect 
corporate  balance  sheets  against  risk,  as  we'll  as  the  personal  assets  of  individual  directors 
and  officers,  than  anyone  else   And  we  have  those  capabilities  worldwide 

We've  built  our  reputation  on  fulfilling  promises  And  because  that  reputation  is  solidly 
backed  by  Triple -A-rated  financial  strength,  you  can  rest  assured  that  the  AIG  Companies 
will  be  there  for  you 

So  no  matter  what  the  risk,  no  matter  where  the  risk  the  AIG  Companies  have  the 
resources  and  experience  to  custom-tailor  a  policy  that  helps  protect  you  from  the  unexpected 

Call  your  broker  or  e-mail  us  directly  at  management  liability'"  a ig  com 

What's  the  worst  that  could  happen?  That's  what  we  think  about  every  day. 
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IKE  AM)  LYNDON 

Portrait  of  the  artist  and  the  president 
B*y  Charles  Bowden 


W*r&^ 


He  knows  all  their  laces,  Washington  limn 
menu  n\ ,  i he  other  presidents  fn  nn  hi  m  iks, 
and  he's  been  nailing  them  with  pastels, 
tempera,  pern  il  sketches,  and  oils  since  the  late 
B)70s.  Sometimes  he  identifies  them— Jackson, 
Washington,  Lincoln,  and  the  like-  -sometimes 
not,  Bui  mostly,  he  jusi  lays  their  faces  out  there 
lor  the  world  in  see.  After  all,  they're  former 
presidents  of  the  United  States  of  America.  I  lis 
own  ii, line  Ik-  always  sii^ns:  Ike  Edward  M>  irgan. 

Austin  is  In-  town;  Ik-  was  he irn  in  the 
ilea  in   B)5iS.  I  le  started 
painting  lure  in  die  Sev-  ^v*\>***y 

enties,  though  .a  thai  i  hue 
n  was  hie  hydrants  loi  the 
i  n  \  Sim  e  1^11  he's  lived 
nil  isi  l\  in  i  he  state  mei  ital 
In ispital,  and  he  wi irks  ill 
I  lie  I  line.  I  le  l  ises,  eels  his 
mi  'i  ning  metis  .in  mud  i :  )0 
'I  S  A\  .In  ips  by  sot  i.il  work  - 
el  I  )a\  id  I -dlir.'li  ill's  i  itfice  li  i 
-a\  hello,  and  then  is  off  to  wi  irk.  When  the  fewer 
itivity  i-  realh  on  him,  he  might  knoc I  oul 
i  keen  portraits  a  week.  They're  n<  it  always  pres- 
idents, Inn  die  presidents  are  die  one-  that  first 
catch  a  persi  >n\  eye.  I  h-  wi  irk  i-  t  i  d  Ki  ted,  hangs 
in  New  "l  i  irk  and  Europe.  I  le  belongs  in  that  vast 
I  .ml  i 'I  people  who  are  self-taught,  die  kind  of 
I  eo|  le  who  lend  io  come  up  die  hard  wa\  yet 
have  i  hi-  I  eel  1 1  'i  lite.  C  lit  it  -  now  call  the  kind  of 
tinny  lie  M  nyan  d<  >es  t  Hitsider   \rt 

IK    i    a  handsi  nnc  man,  with  line  dark  -kin.  a 
nik-,  I  le  move-  wiih  yrace  and  concent ra 
I  u  1  i  i  i,l-  over  hi-  lavoritc  ohjei  i ,  a  hi, ink 
it  |   iper,  canvas,  or  cardboard,  and  begins 
i-  draw     I  lie  movement  "I  hi-  hand  i-  light  bill 
iii  a  tentative.  Ni  >i  does  he  wonder  about  coloi 
1  le  know-.,  he  |iM  know-.  I  le  I-  said  lo  ye!  a  -pe 
u.i I  -mile  whein  \  i  i  shopping  for  arl  -up 

pile-,  and  -i  i in  1 1  link  i  In-  -mile  ci  line-  from  con- 


femplatiny  all  die  reams  ,i|  paper  and  piles  of 
colors  waiting  in  he  made  into  something  with 
li  urn  and  lire  and  feeling.  I  le  lives  a  lite  as  dedi- 
cated a-  dial  of  a  Benedictine  monk. 

I  lis  iinaye-  .ire  on  displav  at  a  gallery  in  Wax- 
ahachie,  just  smith  of  1 'alias.  |  -rand  there  in  a 
huge  room  with  d<  izens  i  >t  presidents  staring  down 
ai  me,  and  I  mean  staring,  because  it  there  is  one 
tinny  Ike  Mi  nyan  never  misses  it'-  die  eyes,  the 
burning  eves  ot  human  beings 
looking  nut  with  wonder  or 
caution  at  the  world.  1  le  lives 
in  a  world  ot  color.  I'm  stand' 
my  here  with  Bruce  and  Julie 
Webb,  the  gallery  owner-, 
Ike's  friends,  and  passionate 
fans  ot  Outsider  Art.  We're 
looking  at  Ike  Morgan's  Si 
hill.  It'-  about  five  feet  by 
three  feet  and  orange,  ami 
Washington's  face  is  a  rage  ot  emotion, 
doited  with  daubs  ( it  paint,  and  looks  a  loi  like 
those  stnp  signs  Jeer  hunters  shoot  up  during  the 
-ea-i  m.  I  kind  ot  wish  thev'd  use  this  design  tor  the 
new  model  ot  the  smyle  they're  planning,  not 
because  it  would  he  hell  on  counterfeiters,  though 
I'm  -me  it  would,  hut  because  it  capture-  the  rage 
and  eiieiyx  thai  make-  me  love  m\  country,  the 
high-stepping,  hog-calling,  hip-hopping  style  that 
newer  iv-is,  the  blue-  bleeding  out  <  'I  Mississippi 
and  t  he  Si  his.i  marc  he-  wailing  so  soulfully  out  of 
West  I'.iint  and  the  constant  flood  ot  elevator 
inn- it  rising  ominously  above  the  levees,  the  lack 
ol  ea-e,  die  need  lor  black  coffee,  hard  liquor, 
support  bras,  and  automatic  weapons,  the  pedal 
to  the  metal,  freeway  love  at  vcY  \.M.,  and  hold 
ilit  mayo  li  is  all  there  in  Washington's  lace, 
raked  with  buckshot-  of  paint,  screaming  nit  an 
orange  background  that  i-  hot  to  the  touch.  I  tell 
you  tin-  i-  blow  1 1  u ch  money,  t  urrency  from  hell, 
and  ii  i-  hanging  on  a  wall  in  a  huge  old  gallerx 


■  I  larper's  Mayarme   His  lust  article    "Torch  Song."  which  appeared  in  ihc 

'  Best  AiiHik  an  Essays. 
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!  i  \\  axahae  I  lie  about  .1  lull  bloc  I  In  mi  the  court  - 
hou.se  square  where  a  moiiuineiil  to  the  big  war 
i  he  one  that  i  ippeel  this  nation  open  and  spilled 
ts  guts  out;  you  ki u  >w,  Mr.  Lincoln's  war-  stands 
all  and  proud  m  the  shape  ot  a  (  !ontceleratc  sol- 
liet  at  attention  forevci  in  the  stone  ranks  ,.| 
he  lost  cause.  I  need  a  wad  of  ibis  orange  tnon- 
■\  so  it  can  sing  to  me  in  the  morn  inn  atul  se  ream 
ut  (  bailie'  Barker  nils  at  midnight. 

I  amble  over  to  this  big  table  and  riffle  thn  nigh 
iiles  ol  Ike'  Morgan's  paintings— down  in  Austin 
he  state  ot  Fexas  has  had  to  rent  -.pate  n  i  store 
ke's  wi  >rk,  since  be  is  a  w<  irking  f< « >l  and  the  state 
las  been  in  charge  of  him  siiuc  I  L)77 —  and  i  here 
s  Lyndon  Raines  Johnson.  I'd  already  seen  Ike'- 
Tiek  Richard  Nixon,  with  red  lips,  intense  blue 
'yes,  and  a  green  background  that  looks  elec- 
tric.  But  Lyndon  is  spec  ial;  he's  part  of  what  I've 
come  tor.  1  got  up  one  day  and  had  a  notion: 
that  in  the  state  mental  hospital  in  .Austin,  Texas, 
one  Ike  Edward  Morgan,  diagnosed  psychotic, 
was  capturing  the  color  and  fury  and  song — well, 
some  of  the  soul;,  si  nee  Ike  is  an  eight- track  man 
loyal  to  the  musical  technology  loose  in  the  re- 
public at  the  time  he  was  locked  up — and  love 
an. I  history  ot  my  rune's  .is  vve  grind  and  stagger 
into  yet  another  millennium.  And  that  a  mile  or 
i|tWO  or  three'  from  Ike  in  a  huge  white-  huilel- 
ing — a  monstrous  thing  that  looks,  honest  to 
God,  like  some  white  whale'  that  beached  itself 
ele'ep  in  the  heart  of  Texas,  a  presidential  library 
that  ( ipened  in  the  curb  Sevent  ies  to  1 1  ie  1m  i\\  Is 
ot  2,000  pi<  'letters  and  the  i  inly  <  me  <  if  the-  eleven 
that  lias  no  admission  charge — Lynd< >n  is  rising 
from  his  long  blaek  night,  shaking  his  big-eared 
head,  brushing  ih<  >se  damned  yelk  iw  r<  ise  petals 
off  bis  britches,  and  coming  awake-  after  all  tin >se 
years  of  JFK  worship,  after  the-  ringing  in  bis  ears 
from  punks  like  me  shouting,  1  llo  I  IE1)  I  I  ■  I / 1  U  A\ 
MAM  klPS  PIP  Vol  KILL  Teill-W.' getting  up  as 
the  American  presidency  toddles  through  the 
Clinton  years  after  crawling  through  the'  Bush 
\ear-  and  spending  what  out  of  kindness  we 
might  call  the-  Dreamtime  of  the  Reagan  years. 
Lyndon's  arising,  clearing  his  throat,  and  letting 
loose  with  a  yowl  that  cuts  right  through  the 
cloud  of  Prozac  hanging  over  the-  republic  like  the 
scream  ot  a  mountain  lion  coming  oft  the  peak 
in  the-  night,  and  we  snap  alert  and  realize  that 
after  this  cavalcade,  one  captured  in  paint  b\ 
Ike  Morgan — this  cavalcade  ot  Nixon,  lord, 
C  ai  ter,  Reagan,  Bush,  (  llinton — Lyndi  >n  Raines 
Johnson,  the  man  who  took  lis  to  Nam  in  a 
handhasket,  the  man  described  by  t.  ie<  irge  Receh  , 
his  own  presidential  press  secretary,  in  this  way: 
'  \\  ere  there  nothing  to  k « >k  at  sa\'e  LR]\  persi  mal 
relationships  with  other  pei  'pie-,  n  would  be  mer- 
ciful to  forget  bun  alti  igether.  Rut  t  lie  re  is  much 
more  to  look  at.  lie  may  have  been  a  son  ot  a 
bitch,  but  he  was  a  cok  issal  son  ot  a  bitch  . . ."  Well, 


'    .      j,    N  s  $  |« 


ibis  |obiisoii  iiu\  have  been  the'  last  pie-ukm 
who  knew  how  to  run  the  government  and  the-  last 
one  to  real l\  have  an\  prac  t  teal  hai telle  on  this  vi 

sii  in  stuff. 

I  know ,  you  think  I'm  into  tin   paint  thmi ie-i 
again,  but  listen  up    I  lead  Start,  e  i\  il  rights,  ed 
ucation,  enelowinents  tor  ibe  arts  atul  huinani 
ties,  Medicare,  clean  ail   and  water,  wikleine's- 
protection,  urban  housing      that  terrible  hi"  gov 
eminent  we  denounce  atul  i  hen  we  hitch  up  oui 
pants  and  belly  up 
to    was    bin  1 1    k\ 
Johnson.     John 
Kennedy     went 
dt i\vn    in    1  '.i  1  la- 
November     22, 
1%},  with  a   leg- 
islat  ive  pr<  'grain 
that     had     been 
largely       frozen 
since  be-  ti  >ok  of- 
fice, and  b\    | une 
l%4  LRJ  bad  be- 
gun to  ram  400 
bills  through  the 

U.S.  (  ongre-ss. 
The  man  was 
compulsive, 
When  we  put  I  he- 
boots  hi  him, and 
he  went  back  to 
his  ranch  i  m  the 
Peelel  nale-s,  ke- 
loid bis  bands,  "I 
want  cae  h  <  >l  \<  hi 
li '  nuke-  a  si  ileum 
pledge  that   you 

will  not  go  to  bed  tonight  until  you  are  sure  thai 
even  steer  has  everything  be-  nee'eh.  \\  e\  e  gi  'i  a 
chance  ol  producing  some  of  the1  finest  beef  in 
this  count r\  il  we'  work  at  u ,  il  we  eleelicate  our- 
seh'es  to  the-  joh.  And  il  we  treat  those  bens  with 
Kwing  care,  we  should  be-  able-  to  proelucc  the' 
finest  egg-  in  the  country.  Real  I  \  fresh.  But  n  will 
mean  working  ever\    minute  of  even   day." 

1  essssssssssH'. 

Si  >  I  snapped  alert  one  <\,\\  with  this  w  a  I-  ing 
nightmare — that   Lyndon  Battles  |obn-on  was 
back      and  looked  and  listeneel  haul  lo  |ohnson's 
first   Near  in  office,  four  cassettes  calleel    1 
C  '/large    the  Jnhnsnn  White  }  J.him    Hi/vs,  1%  ;    (W 
and  realizeel  I  hadn't  heard  -ueb  talk  mhu-  I  atiel 
million-  1 1  i-t  like'  i  lie'  chaseel  LRJ  I  nun  publie  life 
and  pui  him  in  i In-  big  elamneel  tomb  of  a  pie-i 
dential  librar\  a  tew  mile--  from  where  Ike-  Mor- 
gan captures  American  history  in  I  be'  state  men- 
tal hospital.  So  once  ibis  notion  came  to  me, 
there  wa-  really  nothing  I  e  ould  elo 

Except  go 

And  \  isii  tl  ii,  twi  i  great  artists  of  the-  Enel  Tunc. 


PnK.  SO  I  inlldi  Hill    llW(i    II. i-  |ml',.    I.HI    r>"7 


1 1  i  i  n  iki  -\i  \i  sir 


VIE  I  NAM  RAP  ARTISTS 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  27,  1964 

I  BJ:  C  io(  lots  <>j  troubles. 

shnator  kk  HARP  Ri  sski  i :  Well,  we  all  have  those 
I  BJ:  Whai  do  you  think  oj  this  Vietnam  thing?  I'd  like 
to  hear  you  talk  a  little  bit. 

Hardly  got  |['k  underground  and  the  fami- 
ly moved  in,  and  hell's  a-popping  .ill  over 
the  place.  Because  it  always  is  chat  way 
.in  Hind  Lyndon  Johnson.  Most  presidents  leave  of- 
fice and  disappear  into  the  hored<  >m  served  up  by 
American  historians,  a  native  class  oi  the  enfee- 
bled. But  not  our  buy  Lyndon.  I'm  up  in  the  stacks, 
36  null  Km  documents  all  snoring  in  red  boxes  on 
black  shelves,  the  air  holding  steady  at  seventy  de- 
grees, the  humidity  an  even  SO  percent,  so  that  the 
Vietnam  War  can  endure  and  rage  on  here  for  cen- 
turies. All  the  voices  -.rill  talk  here,  because  John- 
son, that  tricky  son  of  a  bitch,  taped  everybody 
who  t. ilked  to  him.  lie  |ust  forgot  to  tell  them 
about  it.  (.  In  one  tape  lie  wants  to  get  out  front  on 
this  Negro  issue  -—-especially  being  a  southern  man 
and  all  that — so  he's  going  to  appoint  Carl  Rowan, 
a  newspaper  guy,  to  replace  Edward  R.  Murrow  as 
the  head  of  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 
But  Johnson  knows  he's  got  to  slide  this  ap- 
pi  lintment  thn  >ugh  |<  ihn  Mc(  llellan's  Senate  com- 
mittee, and  he  knows  that  Mc(  'lellan  of  Arkansas 
is  a  stone-cold  segregationist.  So  he  picks  up  the 
pin  me  on  |anuary  16  and  says,  "John,  I've  got  a  lit- 
tle problem.  I  don't  want  to  embarrass  you  in  any 
way,  and  the  best  way  to  avoid  it  is  talk  to  you  be- 
forehand so  you  know  what  the  problem  is.  Mr.  Ed 
Mm  i  <  iw  is  dying  with  cancer  of  the  lung.  .  .  .  I've 
got  a  good  solid  man  that's  went  around  the  world 
with  me.  .  .  .  But  he's  a  Negro. . . ." 

MeC. lellan  says  evenly,  "1  doubt  it  I'm  going 
against  this.  You  do  what  \^i\  want  to." 

But  |ohnson  is  having  none  of  this.  "I  know 
w  bat  your  problems  are,"  he  oilers.  "I  don't  want 
you  to  cut  Ins  guts  out  because  he's  Negro  And 
I've  seen  you  operate  with  a  knile  and  I  have 
seen  a  tew  people  get  de  nulled." 

Mel  lellan,  well,  hell,  lie's  a  I  lllleJ  Stales 
senator,  and  ibis  sounds  like  a  bit  much  to  him, 
-.  i  lie  sa\s,  "|  wouldn't  say  that ." 

lohnson  tires  back,  "I  didn't  want  you  to  . .  .send 
linn  home  one  day  without  his  peter." 

"I'm  not  going  n  i  di'  that." 

"I've  seen  you  operate,  John." 

Harr\  Middleton  worked  lor  Johnson  as  a 
speechwriter  from  1966  to  1968,  when 
everything  was  falling  apart.  Now  he 
runs  the  LBJ  presidential  library.  But  what  he 
lia-  really  d<  me  is  make  one  key  dec  ision:  n  >  <  ipen 
up  the  tapes.  There  are  9,500  recordings,  halt 
opened  already,  the  rest  to  be  made  public  over 
the  next  lew  years.  When  Middleton  first  decid- 


ed to  open  them,  he  didn't  know  what  was  i 
them — they  were  a  "pig  in  a  poke,"  he  says. 
But  he  wanted  them  opened  on  his  watch.    ' 
Bet  ause  he  had  to  know  that  it  anything  was  gi 
ing  to  bring  Lyndon  Johnson  back  from  the  his 
torical  trash  can,  it  had  to  be  his  voice  operating 
doing  deals,  and  bullying  a  nation  to  his  will. 


Iive  oak,  tliin  soil,  and  blue  sky  coyer  th« 
land,  and  under  the  lull  country,  just  he 
_^low  the  skin,  is  the  rock,  and  when  grouni 
is  abused  the  soil  flows  away  and  rock  slaps  tin 
world  in  the  face.  Fine  limestone  gates  frame  en 
tryways  to  big  ranches  hidden  in  the  trees,  anc 
then  the  fist  of  the  hill  country  takes  oyer,  anc 
lonely  trailers  or  houses  on  piles  pop  up  and  goat: 
chew  the  ground.  The  sign  outside  the  smoke-' 
house  says  YOUNG  ROASTIN(  i  PI(  IS.  Down  the  road 
a  taxidermist  tours  white-tail  mounts  with  limitec 
1 1 let  une  warranties.  Just  outside  Johnson  City,  ; 
dead  raccoon  lies  by  the  road.  LBJ's  hometown  is 
a  hamlet  of  1,100  souls  selling  pop  and  lunch  t( 
the  straggling  visitors  to  the  dead  god.  The  earth 
cries  out  for  strong  drink  and  gets  Baptist  church- 
es. This  is  the  place  where  white  people  learned 
to  sink  into  the  blues. 

A  sign  at  the  LBJ  National  Historical  Park 
goes  a  brief  outline  of  the  world  he  long  ag< 
found  in  these  green  soft  hills  of  cactus,  trees, 

and  thin  soil:  NO  PLUMBING.  NO  LI  1 1  TR1C1TY 

NO  rLACE  TO  BUY  A  LOAF  OF  BREAD  OR  A  POUND 
i  >1  Ml  A  I  .  Just  clown  the  street  is  Johnson's  boy- 
hood home,  a  white  clapboard  thing  with  a  swing 
on  the  porch  and  not  much  else  (it's  bigger  inside 
than  it  looks,  a  park  guard  advises). 

Fifteen  miles  or  so  to  the  west,  LBJ  sleeps  in  his 
family's  burying  ground,  and  the  hills  roll  on, 
and  come  spring  and  some  rain  the  wildflowers 
bloom  and  his  ranch,  the  one  he  bought  m  the 
Fifties  with  the  loot  that  befalls  a  senator,  looks 
like  the  way  lite  ought  to  be.  You  come  from  this 
kind  ot  place,  and  you  stay  hungry.  In  the  Fifties, 
when  LB)  was  Senate  majority  leader,  he  prided 
himself  on  getting  one  of  the  early  car  phones,  and 
then  one  Jay  it  rang  while  Johnson  was  out  rolling 
around  and  ir  was  Everett  Dirksen,  the  Senate  mi- 
nority leader,  calling  up  to  tell  Lyndon  he'd  just 
got  a  car  phone.  Johnson  cut  him  off  with  an  ex- 
cuse me,  I  have  to  go,  since  m\  other  car  phone 
is  ringing,  lohnson  could  never  get  enough  love, 
enough  applause,  enough  of  anything,  and  his 
hunger  made  millions  dislike  him.  When  his  body 
lay  in  state  in  the  white  whale  of  a  library  in 
Austin  he'd  built  to  guard  his  reputation,  Harry 
Middleton  assigned  a  guy  to  count  just  how  many 
people  went  by  the  coffin.  When  asked  ai  the 
tune  why  in  the  hell  this  mattered,  he  said,  "Be- 
cause I  know  thai  somewhere,  sometime,  Presi- 
dent lohnson 's  going  to  ask  me." 

I  stand  there  m  the  bright  sun  and  let  the 
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much  more  than  a  survey  course.  After 
identifying  and  explaining  the 
recurring  and  eternal  questions  of 
philosophy,  Prof.  Robinson  then 
demonstrates  their  connections  to 
each  other  across  centuries  ol  deflates. 
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'1 .  he's  been  ■  the 

which  I  )a\  id  Edin<_'- 

il  w<  irker,  believes  has  -rilled 

:i_vr  and  given  him  the  feel  fi  ir  more  s] 

the  -«tate  i-  easing  Ike  into  a  kind  i  if  halfway 

he  l-  m  it  anxii  ee.  I  le  like-  the 

tal,  he  tells  me,  and  like-  the 

t  nothing 

.ere."  he  rolls  on  witl 

it  the  days  irt  nd  ac- 

complish things.  People  wonder  wh\  1  want  to 
Minj"  like  this,  hut  it  e' 
"I  started  rtwork,"  Ike  explains,  "a 

1  to  tell  rune — when  I 
went  i 

n  and  draw-  turtles,  birds,  bear-. 
rock  -'  ir-.  ipes,  ind  president — especially  pres- 
s's twenty-seven  poster-size  ( 
ns  he  recently  whipped  out  (four  or  five 
i  piece  he  figures).  1  particularly  like  the 
\\  ashinjjton  with  yellow  hair,  a  purple-brown 
face,  blue  suit,  and  yellow  ruffled  shirt.  Ike  goes 
with  whate\  er  c<  \<  >r-  he  rind-  in  his  box  and  has 
no  prejudice  in  these  matter — "1  lil 

n  and  lor-  ol  other  ci  I 
I  tell  Ike  Morgan  that  1  am  very  fond  of  the  pur- 
ple and  br  shington,  and  he  says,  "That 
i-  a  very  nice  thing  I 

--  the  lawn,  just  past  t  Juadalupe  Street,  the 

nd  woolh  world  of  Austin  begins.  I 

ind  a-k  Ike.  who  comes  and  goes  and 

now  ride-  the  bus  int.  1 1<  iwn  t.  ir  c  lasses  three  days 

a  week,  what  he  think-  i  if  all  that  out  there.  I  le 

■.  here  I  p<  ant  and  says,  "I've  been  out  there. 

ends  out  there.  And  sometimes  . 

■■.  the  line." 

"^  ^t    T"e  talk  about  hot  pepper-,  decent  French 
%  % 

▼    T  Catholic  boy  from  San  Antonio, 

•.  children.  Major  Ted  Gittinger, 

walked  the  I  nited  States  Army.  Now  he 

LBJ  presidential  library; 

he  sent  in  1956  to  Senator 

.  ippointment  to  \\  est  P<  lint 

(he  didn't  .  part  of  the  collection.  But  by 

ur  in  \  ietnam  a-  an  artillei 
cer,  he  wa>  teaching  ROT<  -     n  Houston 

State  in  east  Texas  and  his  graduates  were  com- 
ing home  v\  ith  tales  ot  the  c<  illapse  ol  military  dis- 
:  eadv  had  a  taste  <  it  that  during  his 
.  mi,  with  an  army  starting  to  be  de- 
:  e  and  a  racial  c  irand  y  'anyon 
where  I   r  line  when  the  bullets 

'here  was  hell  t(  i  pa\  between 
whites  and  blacks  when  on  leave  at  the  rear. 

"1  resigned,"  he  -av-  flatly.  "1  was  sick  at  heart 

at  what  I  h  id  seen  in  the  arm\  and  the  country. 

ilraid  m\  country  was  coming  apart  at  the 


So  he  became  .1  college  te;u  I  hi  and  wound  up 
:  1  the  library  doiny  oral  history.  In  .1  real  sense, 
ies  spent  a  quarter  century  or  so  in  Saiyon. 

I  00k iny  into  this  thiny  called  I  \1ulm1  IhIhim  >n, 
iittinyer  says,  "I  lost  friends.  I  le  lost  my  war. 
kit  I'm  nol  hitter.  I  jusi  didn'l  have  the  heart  to 
;o  on  and  do  any  job  in  the  military.  We  weren't 
;oiny  t"  win,  and  I  didn'l  wanl  to  he  the  last  yuy 
oiled  in  Vietnam." 

Si  1  he  y<  ies  over  and  over  this  war,  espec  ially 
hat  tape  with  those  Vietnam  rap  artists  lee  LBJ 
md  Sen.  11  or  Richard  Snoopy  Hoyy  Russell,  and 
tie's  led  uiih,  well,  they  meant  well,  and  yet 
everything  yi  it  fin  ked  up. 

1  )ownstairs  .1  yuard  tells  me  thai  one  thiny  he 
learned  on  tins  joh  is  to  never  ask  Vietnam  vet 
erans  ah<  nit  |i  >hnson. 

I  ask  why. 

"Because  a  lot  o|  them  don'l  like  him." 

(  iittinyer  doesn't  feel  thai  way,  hut  Mill  lie's  not 
all  ili.it  settled  on  the  war  yet.  I  le  thinks  mayhi 
forty  years  from  now  scholars  will  yet  .1  better 
bead  on  it,  that  things  will  s(  >n  of  calm  down 
once  yuys  like  him  and  me  die.  Because  lot  .1 
i.  whole  bunch  <  if  us,  whether  vets  01  yoddamn 
pr<  -'esters,  it  |usi  d<  icsn'l  seem  t<  >  end.  I  le  eyes  me 

!and  s.iys,  "You  know  bow  you  can  tell  a  bullet's 
I'close?  You  hear  this  whump,  that's  from  air  fill 
iny  the  hole  as  n  ^oes  by  y<  hi." 

So  we  talk  inside  Johnson's  tomb  about  ibis 
monster  named  I.B|.  I'.ni  ol  what  neither  ol  11s 
ever  saw  cominy  was  that  this  paranoid,  over- 
hearing, egotistical  hrayyait  would  overwhelm 
our  defenses  by  abandoning  Ins  own. 

l.B|  is  the  dead  man  talking. 

Later,  C  iittinyer  walks  me  away  from  tins  ea 
cophony  o|  voices  into  the  outside  pavilion  and 
points  to  the  hloominy  mountain  laurels. 

"Smell  it,"  be  encourages  me. 

I  do. 

"What's  11  like.'" 

I  say  it  reminds  me  ol  .1  wind  oil  ,1  hue  cheap 
whore. 

1  le  smiles  and  offers,  "(  irape  Kool-Aid." 

I  bear  linn  I  lendrix's  'Turple  I  I  are"  r  iny  iny  in 
my  head,  and,  yes,  we  are  trying  t <  >  be  one  nation. 

Sometimes,  late  at  niyht,  or  at  least  I  want  it 
to  be  late  al  niyht,  Ike  Morgan  dips  into 
the  money  lie  earns  I loin  selling  his  artwork 
and  orders  up  ,1  pi;:;i  or  some  burners,  or  best  o| 
all,  some  chicken  winys.  .And  ihe\  deliver  them 
to  1  be  rexas state  mental  hospital  in  Austin,  and 
11  all  tastes  so  ^ood.  Afterward  he'll  have  a  C  darnel 
H,  1 1  he's  trying  to  save  up  ft  >r  his  art  supplies,  he'll 
roll  ;i  little  Busier  and  have  a  sun  ike-  and  relax.  Be- 
cause its  damned  hard  to  have  1  >\ei  twi i  centuries 
of  presidents  of  the  United  States  pouring  thn  >uyh 
your  hands.  Not  to  mention  various  sinycrs  and 
movie  stars  and  othei  children  of  the  Lord. 


I  le  is  the  1  >tlit  1.1I  bisti  u  1  in  1  i|  the  I  'lilted  Statt 

the   111, ill    who   let!    the   bi|s\    slieels    in    |x>77,   the 
ei'.'l  il    ll.uk    man,   I  he  lelk  i\\    win  i  can   I  i.n  dl\    I' 
an  1  ill  HI  ,  i!  i\  1 1  ill  I"  I  viol  e   I l'  it  ,  01  ,il  least  one  da  \ 
in  April  ol  I  077   And  yet  be  does  portraits  ol  .ill 
1  hose  presidents,  and  sunn  ol  1  hem  are  so  damn 
obscure  probably  not  even  I  he  it  wives  could  briny 
lo  mind  I  lull  si  el  1 1  01   lat.es.    ["hat's  1  be  bell  i  >l  11 
for  the  LBJs.  You  yet  n  1  be  |.  iny  .  .1  the  ivoi  I  I,  and 
I  hen  \  on  die,  and  then  it's  another  millennium 
.aid  I'm  in  ,1  lisb  joint  in  Austin  |im  ,1  bare  mile 
01  two  or  three  from  that  huye  I  BJ  presidential  li 
brary,  and  I  .isk  the  twenty   three-year  old  bat 
tendei  wli.o  she  thinks  ol  I  I'd,  and  she  says,  "I 
don't  really  know  mm  h  about  him,  but  I  suspei  1 
be  bad  some  do  uil;  in  the  kill  iny  ol  Kenm  - 1\ 

But  Ike  Moryan  dins.  I've  seen  bis  portrait  of 
LB),  and  the  lips  are  very  red,  red  like  lipstick,  and 
1  be  eyes  very  blue.  .And  the  l.u  e  is  bl.uk. 

I  think  ol  another  I  ex. in  I  went  to  school 
Willi  h,K  k  in  I  be  Si\l  ies  ,il  I  be  I  ' iu\  ersity  ol  Wis 

cousin  in  Madi- 
son.   I  le'd   been 

recruited  in   lex  KENNEDY   IS  AMERICA'S  MASK, 

as  by  the  <    I  A  to 
I, ,.M   (|u.  (   ,,,,,  SAID  DI    GAULLE,  BUT  JOHNSON 

noes   and    then  ,s  Tm.:  COUNTRY'S  REAL  FACE 

sei  ved  in  lain  ipe 

as  ,1  1  epresenl a 

live  ,11  various  international  student  ihinys  and 

1  ben  one  day,  as  the  wai  in  Vietnam  yol  hut  lei 

and  hot t ei  and  11  ion  and  more  bod\  bays  came 

home,  he'd  ihouyht,  what  in  tbe  bell  .1111  I  doiny.' 

And  1  hei  1  be  came  home 

I  met  lain  afterward,  w  hen  t  be  news  I  mm  \  let 
nam  was  especially  bl.uk,  .aid  be  was  walkttiy 
ne,  11  tbe  campus,  and  some  yuy  was  walk  iny  to 
ward  lum  and  lauyhiny  and  haviny  a  perfectly 
line  tune,  .aid  be  snapped  alert  and  looked  ,it  tbe 
lauyhiny  yuy  and  punched  bun  in  the  mouth. 
And  then  walked  on  without  say  iny  a  w<  >id. 

I  leineinbei  am  >t her  1  mie  I  was  ,11  .1  si udent 
faculty  type  meet  iny  and  1  be  wai  was  ray  iny  and 
1  be  South  was  still  unsettled  ovet  civil  riyhts  and 
a  pi  1  if  ess,  11  made  some  statement  1  b.it  sounded  I  o 
n ie  like  we  all  have  our  differences  over  die  war 
but  that  doesn't  mean  we  have  to  bate  e.u  b  nth 
er.  When  be  finished,  one  of  my  fellow  students 
stood  up  .11  id  s, ml,  "Look,  as  l.u  .is  I  .mi  1 1  meerned, 
cvt  ry  ill  iny  south  of  (  .  m.id.i  is  Mississippi." 

.And  I  didn'l  think  that  was  true,  but  1  hat 
wasn't  wli.it  cauyht  tin  notice.  It  was  tii.it  every 
sinyle  persi  m  al  lb.  a  meet  my  knew  exactly  what 
1  ie  meant . 

I  was  one  of  those  way  ward  .u  aJcink  types  who 
bumbled  throuyh  I  he  wai  on  a  student  determent, 
but  I  ean  a  ill  smell  t  be  aillui  in  the  .111  and  feel 
1  be  breath  ol  1  be  drayon  on  the  hie  k  ol  my  nee  1 
Tbe  Beatles  were  losing  yround,  and  the  Stones 
were  yaininy,  .11  id  1 10  one  win  1  listened  to  Let  It 


I  t-III-K  1-IUiM  ACsTIN 


Wl    BURIED  IKl    ALIVE   IN 

OUR  INSTITUTIONS,  AND  NOW 

HE  GIVES  US  OUR  PRESIDENTS 


Bleed  evet  wondered  why.  I  remember  going  to  a 
drive-in  movie  in  like  '67  with  .1  friend  who  had 
no  time  tm  college  so  he  didn't  go,  .111. 1  11  is 
1  |,n ik's  Bond  movie,  lots  ol  action  and  women 

wiih  large  breasts, 
and  in  (Ik-  morn- 
ing he'll  go  fur  his 
physical,  hut  no 
matter,  he's  been 
there  before  and 
Ins  in.  ker  is  not  so 
good.  So  we're 
drinking  40-ounce  jugs  ol  beer,  because  they're 
damn  1  heap,  and  pissing  b\  the  car,  because  this 
is  not  too  fancy  ,1  drive-in,  arid  no  one  is  wor- 
ried, bet  ause  they  always  look  into  his  heart  and 
send  him  home.  And  he  goes  down  the  next  day 
and  thai  is  the  List  I  see  oi  hi  in  for  two  years. 

1  )avid  Edington  remembers  sitting  on  the  plane 
that  was  going  in  take  him  across  the  pond  to 
Vietnam  and  somebody  had  a  radio  on  and  just 
.is  they  began  to  take  oil  the  damn  thing  played 
"Leaving  on  a  Jet  Plane." 
It  gol  like  that  at  times. 
♦ 
I  I:  /  lou  important  is  a  to  us! 
ki  sseli  :  h  isn't  important  a  damn  bit,  with  all  these 

MiH  missile  systems. 
1  BJ:  Well,  I  guess  it's  importani  to  us — 
Ri  —Ml:  From  a  psychological  standpoint. 

1^  m  listening  to  these  goddamn  tapes,  and  it 
is  ,1  Thursday,  June  II,  1964,  and  LBJ  is 
again  talking  on  the  phone  to  Senator 
Richard  Russell  oi  C  Jeorgia,  .1  man  who  loved  the 
C  Constitution  and  fought  against  civil  rights,  and 
LBJ  is  whining  about  Vietnam,  and  this  ,it  ,1  nine 
when  Kennedy  is  hardly  <.  old  in  the  ground  and 
the  rest  ol  us  can't  find  the  place  on  the  map,  and 
LBJ  wails,  "I'm  confronted.  I  don't  believe  the 
American  people  ever  want  me  to  run.  It  1  lose 

it,  I  think  they'll  say  I've  lost  it At  the  same 

time,  I  don't  want  to  commit  us  to  a  war.  And  I'm 
in  a  hell  ol  ,1  shape." 

Senator  Russell  oilers,  "We're  |iist  like  a  damn 
cow  over  .1  fence  out  there  in  Vietnam." 

Ah,  hut  Lyndon  says,  "I've  got  ,1  study  being 
made  h\  the  experts . . .  whether  Malaysia  will  nee 
essarily  go  and  India'll  go  and  how  much  it'll 
hurt  our  prest  ige  il  we  just  gi  it  out  . .  ." 

All  this  ulk  going  on  without  me,  going  on 
hel<  ire  1  knew  where  sir  h  count  ries  were,  g<  ling 
on  even  het  ire  I'd  popped  out  ol  the  car  at  the 
Bond  movie  and  pissed  into  the  desert  night. 
And  Ike  was  not  even  ten  and  hadn't  entered  in- 
to his  Lien  1  us  with  color  and  his  toils  in  history . 


>\ 


e  love  periods,  order,  sequence.  I  m 
standing  in  Waxahachie  with  Bruce 
and  |ulie  Webb,  going  through  piles  ol 


Ike  Morgan's  art.  Waxahachie  is  an  Assembly  of 

God  town — Jerry  Lee  Lewis  once  studied  theol- 
ogy here  before  being  seized  by  great  balls  of 
fire — and  Bruce's  grandparents  settled  here  after 
missionary  work  in  India.  When  they  died,  he  and 
lulie  came  here  to  find  space  tor  their  passions. 
I  lu  \  tit  in  fine — Bruce  signed  up  with  the  Ma- 
sons and  Odd  Fellows — and  created  this  sanctu- 
ary for  C  )utsider  Art.  Ike,  as  it  happens,  began  with 
a  1  )umpster  Period.  This  covered  the  years  when 
he'd  scrounge  behind  the  hospital  in  the  trash  for 
something  to  draw  on — pieces  of  cardboard  box- 
es, covers  torn  off  tablets,  sheets  of  paper.  A  lot 
<  if  the  paintings  have  leaves  stuck  to  them,  a  re- 
alit\  for  the  Outside  Artist.  There  also  is  a  peri- 
od when  he  drew  noses  in  a  particular  way,  and 
then  these  series  would  come,  sometimes  ex- 
plained by  a  hook  that  came  his  way  and  some- 
times not  explained  at  all.  Right  now,  tor  exam- 
ple, Ike  is  heavily  into  an  homage  to  IV.  Seuss.  And 
Sarah  Bernhardt.  Unlike  many  artists,  Ike  draws 
without  a  concern  for  the  market,  and,  unlike 
just  about  any  other  dealers,  Bruce  and  Julie  nev- 
er suggest  he  make  something  the  market  wants. 

Ike's  life  has  apparent  order  in  two  places:  in- 
side their  gallery,  with  its  carefully  hied,  loved,  and 
preserved  artworks;  and  inside  that  big  blue  book 
that  David  Edington  sometimes  consults,  the  one 
stuffed  with  twenty-odd  years  of  reports  and  notes 
on  the  case  of  Ike  Edward  Morgan. 

All  of  my  life  I've  had  trouble  with  order, 
knowing  it  was  a  way  to  make  sense  out  of  things 
and  yet  sensing  it  was  a  way  to  squeeze  the  life  out 
of  things.  For  decades  Ike  and  Lyndon  have  been 
trapped  in  their  madness,  and  we've  said  we 
couldn't  make  heads  or  tails  of  them.  Ike  stayed 
stashed  in  the  state  hospital,  Lyndon  buried  in 
the  tomb  of  a  library  he  threw  up  in  Austin.  In- 
side, ,1  huge  glass  wall  opens  up  to  the  stacks  of  doc- 
uments like  a  window  into  a  brain,  and  I've  stood 
there  staring  in  at  the  millions  of  pieces  of  paper, 
all  those  voices,  and  I've  leaned  forward  and  could 
almost  hear  them  shouting  and  screaming  in  their 
desperate  effort  to  make  themselves  heard  through 
the  thick  glass  that  keeps  them  in  their  place. 

Douglass  C  '.iter,  one  of  Johnson's  presidential 
assistants,  remembers  how  he  had  these  news- 
wire  machines  in  the  Oval  Office — the  kind  with 
a  roll  of  paper,  keys  flying  like  hell,  and  the  whole 
thing  inside  .1  soundproof  cabinet — and  LBJ 
would  get  up  during  meetings  and  go  over  and 
state  through  the  glass  and  see  what  was  going  on 
in  the  world,  and  then,  it  it  really  caught  his  eye, 
he'd  open  up  the  cabinet  and  "disappear  down  in- 
fo the  bowels  of  the  thing  to  read  it  as  it  was  ac- 
tually being  typed  out  on  the  spindle.  He  want- 
ed to  get  even  farther  ahead  of  the  news  before 
it  could  surface."  I  tell  you,  you  can  hear  voices 
in  this  library.  Sometimes  I've  thought  that  the 
place  needs  a  dumpster  artist,  an  Outsider  Artist. 


\ 


And  then,  with  the  issue  i  >l  the  tapes  I  nun  the  lirsi 
ear  ol  LRJ's  reign,  the  vnuo  came  out  ol  the 
dumpster  an  J  began  to  twist  an  J  shout,  an  J  there 
ie  is,  hail  down  in  Ins  shoulders,  taee  painted 
vith  peace  symbols,  and  lipsticked  across  las  tore- 
lead  is  the  word  I  a  Ah,  and  lie's  crooning  in  that 
i  x  >l  (.at  wa\  i  if  Ills: 

When  the  truth  is  found  u>  be  lies 

.  \nd  all  the  joy  within  you  dies 

Don't  you  \eunt  somebody  to  love! 

1  km' I  you  need  somebody  lo  love  ' 

You  better  find  someltody  to  love. 

^^one  ol  those  presidents  Ike  Morgan  is 
making  us  face,  not  a  one,  ever  g<  >t  there 
by  being  shy  and  retiring.  But  si  ill  there 
Is  something  about  |ohnson's  ego  that  puts  your 
basic  po  wer-j  unk  ie-se  It-centered -maniac - 
president  in  the  shade.  c  )n  January  S,  I%4,  LBJ 
had  given  his  first  State  ol  the  Union  address,  and 
that  afternoon  he  called  a  big  muckety-muck  na- 
tional columnist  to  yet  his  react  ion.  1  lis .  ipcrators 
found  the  man  traveling  in  North  Dakota. 

Johnson  discovered  the  columnist  had  not 

even  heard  the  speech,  so  he  told  him,  "I  .not 

eighty-one  applauses,  in  2,900  words,  h  was  a 

twenty-five-minute  spec  h,  and  it  took  forty-one, 

ijbecause  of  the  applauses  ..." 

And  the  horse  you  rode  in  on,  too. 


shout  it  Ig.   1  Ie  slipped  ,1  nine    UK  ll  bull  hel    1  I  ill' 

into  his  grandmother's  bean  and  sluinm  h 

"I  At  ml  k  in  i\\ ,"  he  aluii  isl  win  |  i  i  I  li.it"- 
the  hardest  thing  I  ionic!  llunk  of.  I  should  h.ne 
been  in  school  instead  <  >1  hangni  ■•  out  aiound 
the  streets.  I  don't  know  how  in  explain  that  I 
can't  put  all  the  blame  on  my  grandnn  ill  hi  It  w.r- 
iini  a  very  riL'ht  thing  oi  good  i hin<_i  to  do.  I'm 
trieil  to  change  what  1  can  change  \mi  i  an  i  I  e 
loo  hard  on  yourself.  M\  grandmother  loved  me, 


LBJ:  I'm  afraid  that's  right.  I  don't  think  the  jieofile  <>j 

the  country  know  much  about  Vietnam,  and  I 

think  they  care  a  hell  o)  a  lot  less. 
Rl  LSSELL:  Yeah,  I  know,  but  \o»  go  to  send  a  whole 

hit  of  our  boys  out  there — 
LBJ:  Yeah,  that's  right.  That's  exactly  right     lhai's 

what  Vm  talking  about.  You  get  a  few.  We  had 

thirty -five  killed — and  we  got  enough  hell  over 

thirty-five — this  yeai 
RUSSELL:  Mmv  than  that     .     in  Atlanta,  Cicorgia, 

have  been  killed  this  year  in  automobile  accidents. 
LBJ:  That's  right ,  and  eighty-three  went  down  in  one 

crash  of  a  707  in  one  day,  but  thai  doesn't  make 

iiny  difference .  .  .  . 

He  knows  things  a  lot  ot  us  don't.  On  Sat- 
urday, April  9,  1977,  Ike  Morgan,  age 
eighteen,  was  t<  T|  t,  >  A  i  st  nne  c  leaning  by 
his  grandmother,  Margante,  sixty-two.  It  was 
Saturday  night,  and  she  went  into  the  bathroom 
wearing  her  nightgown  to  take  a  bath.  The  baby- 
sitter was  over  I nui i  next  door  to  look  alter  Ike's 
younger  brothers  and  sisters.  They  heard  some 

Jefferson  Airplane,  "Somebody  to  Love  When  vmi  turn 
the  library  and  hit  the  part  called  Images  o)  the  Sixties  you'll 
hear  this  snug,  plus  "I  lair."  "Riders  on  the  Sfonn,"  "  I  wist 
and  Shout."  "Hello,  Dolly!"  "Pujj  the  Magh  Dragon," 
and  "This  Land  b  Vour  Land."  <  >h,  \eah,  and  of  course 
"She  Loves  You,  Yeah,  Yeah,  Yeah 


but  she  diiln'l  like  some  things.  When  she  was 
bringing  me  up,  she  was  nice  anil  sweet .  Some  ol 
the  nil  est  clays  1  ever  had." 

And  then  he  goes  off  and  then  he  con ies  back. 
The  murder  of  his  grandmother  is  hard  ground  loi 
Ike  Morgan  to  visit,  and  his  memories  over  the 
years  have  been  hi  urn ,  as  il  that  da\  were  hidden 
in  the  mists.  "|  came  up  in  those  neighborhoods," 
he  continues  on.  "I  coukln'l  |usl  b.nk  off,  you 
know."  And  then  he  is  hu  k  at  the  hospital,  where 
he  found  safety.  "These  people,"  he  explain-, 
"gave  me  more  reason  to  be  strong,  and  dial's 
all  a  guy  needs  si  unci  nne." 

1  Ie  is  drawing  I  >r.  Seuss  i  harai  tet's  on  a  po 
I  wt  i  big  buds,  a  couple  of  trees,  a  hear,  a  rabbit, 
a  wi »rm,  some  turtles.  In  the  left  hand  cornel  is  a 
bush  with  huge  berries — "birds  |(  we  local  herrie  , 
Ike  explains  |  Ie  holds  i  he  peii  like  a  brush  be- 
tween his  thumb  and  lorcliligel  mil  skcli  lies  mil 
ibis  peaceful  kingdom.  Alter  decades  he  is  the 
s  ilen  i  ii  iei  nber  ol  i  Mil  con  inn  in  n  \  who  now  has  the 
gift  ol  speech,  the  one  we  igw  ned  and  then  buried 
alive  in  our  institutions,  and  now  he  has  coloi 
and  form  and  gi\'es  us  our  presidents. 

1  he  neighbi  irs  later  told  I  he  reporter  that  Ike 
hail  been  walk  idl;  up  and  down  the  block  acting 
kind  of  strange  tor  days.  When  they  got  to  his 
grandmother  in  the'  bathroom,  blood  was  run 
iiins  out  fii  mi  under  ihe  d> » >r 


Presidential  Sen,  ■    I'"',, 


I  found  him  at  a  rrik  k  stop  during  .1  I  earn 
stirs'  strike  and  hopped  in  because  he  was 
heading  west  and  going  east  was  against  the 
Li.nii.  I  here  had  been  shootings,  mi  he  rode  with 
.1  .44  magnum  on  his  lap  .is  lie  guided  his  Peter- 
bilt  toward  I  .A.  It  was  the  early  1980s,  and  Ike 
was  deep  into  his  art  In  then,  going  out  back  oi 
the  hospital  to  scavenge  paper  and  cardboard 
lit  mm  the  dumpstei  foi  his  art  supplies.  Lyndon  was 
deep  111  his  gra\  e  ami  pretty  mui  h  forgotten  ex- 
cept tor  biographers  who  periodically  dug  bun 
ii]1  and  flogged  bun  with  whips  made  in  Saigon. 
Once  in  .1  while  Republicans  had  .u  him  anil 
made  the  phrases  cire.it  Society  and  War  on 
Poverty  sound  like  something  you  did  hack  "I 
the  barn  with  .1  sheep. 

My  trui  k  driver  was  quiet  at  first,  and  then  we 
tell  into  iln  ise  black  hours  af- 
ter midnight — carefully  study- 
ing each  freeway  overpass  for 
siiipet^ — and  he  returned  to 
n.  I  le'd  gone  during  the 
white  beat  of  the  war,  1967, 
and  the  next  thing  he  knew 
he  was  an  Ob  10  farm  boy 
looking  out  the  hai  k  di  ior  of 
.1  1  hopper  .is  ,1  gunner.  A  fel- 
low in  black  pajamas  was  un- 
let him  looking  up,  the  pilot 
was  barking  into  his  ears 
through  headphones,  and  he 
hesitated  on  the  trigger  and 
then  cut  the  guy  in  black  pa- 
jamas m  halt.  Alter  that,  he 
told  me,  if  got  kind  of  auti  >- 
111.1t  ii .  and  then  ,1  year  later 
the  I  .S.  military  dropped  him 
back  in  C  Mm  1  as  it  it  had  nev- 
er happened,  lie  remembered  walking  around 
the  yard  at  his  folks'  farm  with  his  mother,  and 
be  was  wearing  .1  suit,  and  all  of  a  sudden  there 
was  ,1  loud  sound,  and  lie  flung  h uii^e- 1 f  down  in 
the  mud.  I  le  never  forgot  the  look  in  his  moth- 
er's eyes  when  he  got  back  up  .ill  wet  and  covered 
with  mud. 

I  le  dei  ided  to  go  to  ci  illege  and  enrolled  111  the 
National  1  iuard  to  help  pa\  tor  it.  A  lew  weeks 
latei  he  was  .it  Kent  State  and  heard  gunshots 
again.  I  le  dei  ided,  to  lull  with  college,  and  be- 
came a  trucker.  I  le  shi  iwed  me  .1  photo  album  of 
favorite  cargoes,  and  be  kept  an  apartment  in 
Oklahoma  City.  Me  hardly  ever  got  to  visit  die 
I  lace,  but  be  made  damn  sure  be  had  a  home 
and  damn  sure  it  was  in  the  heart  ot  the  country. 
And  then  there  was  the  carpenter  who  finished 
oft  iu\  .>ttke  and  introduced  himself  .is  ,1  hah\ 
killer.  1  le'd  1 ome  up  ti  1  -111  (  luliiiahua 
as  a  field  hand,  enlisted  to  get  a  footing  in  the  I  .S. 
.  'i  \  ,  ,111,:  a  ound  up  with  some  wend  sei  ret  team 
in  1  iambodia  cutting  throats  in  the  midnight  hour. 


Winn  be  got  back  to  the  world  and  walked  ofi  tin 
plane  in  Oakland,  a  woman  spat  at  him  and  hi 
l-i.  ike  her  ,11111.  Told  me  ir  was  a  reflex.  I  le  said  his 
w  ile  would  find  him  sometimes  slumped  111  die  cor- 
ner ot  the  bedroom  weeping.  He  loved  baseball 
And  there  were  people  talking  guns  and  ex 
plosives  ovei  die  beei  and  wine  in  the  Sixrie    I  1 
11. illv,  die  heroin  hit  and  then  the  coke,  and  the 
whole  thiniv  vanished,  slipped  away  except  lot 
die  wounds.  And  I'm  left  standing  in  Austin  witl 
,1  presidential  library  and  a  presidential  artist. 


Ri  SSEI  L:  h'\  d  tragic  situation.  Its  /mi  one  oj  those 
places  where  you  cant  win.  Anything  that  you  dt 
/s  u'rong.  .  .  .  /  have  thought  about  n  I  have  wor- 
ried about  it.  I  have  prayed  about  it. 

LRJ:  /  don't  believe  we  can  do  anything — 

Rl  SSI  1 1  :  It  frightens  me  'cause  it's  my  country  m 
volved  over  there,  and  ij  we  get  into  there  on  an> 
considerable  scale  there's  no  doubt  in  my  mine 
but  that  the  Chinese  will  be  in  there  and  we'd  h 
fighting  a  danged  conventional  war .  .  .  . 

I  Is]:  You  don't  have  any  doubt  but  what  if  we  50  n 
there'  and  get  'em  up  against  the  wall,  the  Chi 
nese  c  'oinmuni^i^  are  gonna  come  in! 

Rl  --III:  \'n  sir,  nn  doubt  about  it. 


^■^lierc  is  something  about  George  Wash 
ington  that  touches  Ike  Morgan.  "I  likt 

JL  the  hist  one  more  than  the  other  ones— 
the  vision  of  linn  lie's  too  nice  looking,  thi 
scenery  of  him."  And  so  he  does  him  over  an. 
over  and  sees  him  with  a  red  face,  a  purple-hrowi 
face,  ,111  orange  face,  and  a  black  face.  We  can' 
see  A  .Islington  .it  all.  He's  not  a  man  or  a  faci 
or  a  form;  he's  a  blur  as  we  band  over  the  mon 
ey,  a  1  artoon  on  our  current  ies. 

Ike  has  created  his  own  iron  constitution  ou 
of  his  own  bard  lessons  from  life.  "It  you  don't  try, 
Ike  offers,  "you'll  never  know  what  can  happei 
anyway.  Keep  hanging  in  there.  It  there  wasn't  to 
people  helping  out,  I  don't  know  it  I'd  be  here  to 
day.  You  just  gotta  be  yourself.  1  can't  do  wha 
everybody  says  to  do — you  gotta  figure  out  wha 
is  right  to  do  and  make  a  decision  and  stick  to  it. 

And  then  he  nuns  back  to  his  drawing  anc 
adds  eves  to  the  rabbit. 

"v  10  to  a  restaurant,  get  yourself  a  bite  to  eat 
(  let  away.  Do  something  special,  you  know.  Ear 
ly  in  the  morning  you  can  see  wildlife  pass  through 
I  iood  to  go  bicycling.  Alien  the  sunlight  come 
out,  that  is  just  enough.  It  keeps  the  body  warm. 

1  le  sketches  in  a  crescent  moon  in  the  uppe 
left  band  corner. 

"Sometimes  people  need  moonlight." 


E 
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verything  about  the  war  is  simpler  now 
and  11  seems  like  a  detail  that  it  devourei 
LBJ's  presidency,  his  reputation,  deniei 


nil  .1  second  term,  and  chased  his  ass  h;ick  to 
p  exas,  where  he  huill  his  library,  mew  onl  his 
[-air,  and  went  to  his  grave  looking  like  some  de- 
nnged  street  person.  Now  the  ground  is  shud- 
dering as  he  tunic-  hack  up  into  a  world  thai 
i  unk-  a  virtual  war  like  Operation  lVsert  Storm 
i .  the  real  thing. 

|esus,  it  i-  evening  on  April  50,  1L'M,  and 
]  ihnson  is  on  the  horn  with  Robert  McNamara, 
In-  brainy  secretary  of  defense,  and  he's  |  issi  I 
;  bout  reports  fn  mi  this  Vietnam. 

"Let's  gel  si  mic  more  of  something,  im  friend," 
le  offers,  "because  I'm  going  to  have  a  heart  at- 
ack  it  y<  hi  d(  m't  get  me  si  unething.  .  .  .  We  need 
omebody  over  there  that  can  get  us  si  nne  he  tier 
ilans  than  we've  got,  because  what  we've  gol  is 
vhat  we've  had  since  '54.  We're  not  getting  n 
lone.  We're  losing." 

McNamara  almost  intone-  his  brief  reply:  "I 
enow  it." 

I  ilea  r,  the  fucking  secretary  <  if  defense  knows 
he  I-  losing  a  war  in  a  place  only  he  and  a  hand- 
ful of  bureaucrats  know  exists. 

"Tell  those  damn  generals  over  there,"  John- 
son orders,  "to  hnd  one  for  you,  or  you're  going 
to  go  out  there  yourself." 

And  McNamara  picks  right  up  on  the  boss's 
llrnood  and  says,  "That's  one  reasi  m  why  1  want  to 
go  back.  A  kick  in  the  rail  a  little  bit  will  help." 

That's  the  spirit,  that's  the  can-do  -hit  that 
LB]  wants  n i  hear.  But  he  makes  sure  McNama- 
ra understands  when  he  says,  "What  I  want  is 
somebody  that  can  lay  up  some  plans  to  trap 
those  guys  and  whup  hell  out  of  them  and  kill 
some  of  them." 

Nail  that  damn  eoonskin  to  the  wall,  you  hear? 

And  while  he'-  straightening  out  this  Viet- 
nam me—,  the  damn  generals  bogged  down  like 
some  old  truck  in  the  mud,  while  he'-  getting 
that  all  ironed  out,  he's  fiddling  with  the  biggest 
civil  rights  act  in  the  histon  of  these  United 
States,  and  deep  into  the  longest  goddamn  lili- 
huster  m  the  hist,  m  ,  it  the  U.S.  Senate,  a  south- 
ern choke  hold  on  the  hill  that  will  rattle  on 
seventy-seven  days  before  Lyndon  Baines  John- 
si  m,  that  Southern  Man,  sti  >p-  it  dead  in  it-  tracks 
and  signs  the  bill  int.  i  law. 

Besides  that,  he's  got  tin- War  on  Poverty  he 
want-  to  win,  and  he's  tired  up  to  kick  Barry 
Goldwater's  ass  in  the  tall  election,  and  he's  just 
gotten  the  country  out  of  a  winter  of  mourning 
for  JFK,  and  he's  trying  to  figure  out  a  way  to 
ship  Bobby  Kennedy  to  some  outer  darkness,  and 
it  all  that  ain't  enough,  he  need-  some  britches. 

So  on  August  9,  1964,  at  about  1:16  r.Sl.  he  gets 
Joseph  Haggar  Jr.  of  The  1  Iaggar  Company  on  the 
phone  and  says,  "You-all  made  me  some  real  light 
slacks . . .  Now,  1  need  about  -i\  pair-  for  summer 
wear." 

And,  by  God,  Mr.  Haggar  -av-.  "Yes,  sir." 


TRIGGER,  THIN  CUT  THE  GUY 


Bui  that '-  in  a  em  nigh,  and  LB]  n  ill-  on.  A 
man's  got  need-,  and,  yes,  even  t he  president  ■  I 
the  I  hilled  States  tini-t  sometimes  -land  naked, 
hut  also  he  must  weal  hi  lie  he-  I  hat  di  ill' I  II I  It  ate 
hi  in,  and  so  listen  up,  "  I  he  t  roti  h,  down  win  re 
your  nuts  hang,  is  always  a  little  too  tight.  .Give 
me  an  inch  that  I  can  let  out  there,  hecausi  the', 
cut  tne.  They're  just  like  riding  a  wire  ti  n 

And  in  iw  \ ou  w  an i  to  task  me  with  this  intern 
and  a  cigar  -n  >r\  .'  Enough  of  thai  I  tell  you  he  i- 
rising,  tin  >-c  yel- 
low n  >-e  i  it  Texas 

petal-  are  a  Hut-  LIE   HESITATLD  ON     I  HE 

tering  oft,  and 
he's  coming  hack, 

the      president  IN  BLACK  PAJAMAS  IN   HALF 

who  said  of  JFK's 
\\i  nnanizing,  hell, 

that  he  had  m<  ire  by  accident  than  Kennedy  ever 
gi  ii  on  purpi  i-e,  the  man  who  laid  secretaries  i  ii  i 
Win  re  I  louse  de-k-  and  what's  tin-  chickenshit 
you're  saying  about  a  cigar.'  The  man  who  took 
us  ti  i  Saigi  m  and  Mississippi  and  Bed-Stuy,  the  guv 
who  got  into  all  our  business  and  final  I  \  ended  tl  li- 
st i iff  about  mil v  white  pei  iple  voting.  I  tell  you  he's 
ci  miing  back,  rcad\  i  >r  not 

It's  around  S:55  ['.SI.  on  Tuesday,  August  4. 
1964,  and  hi-  wife,  Lady  Bird,  call-  tin-  monster 
up,  and  lie  -av-:  "1  'arling.'" 

And  -he  -a\-.  '"f  es,  belt  ived." 

And  he  says,  "1  'id  you  want  inc.1" 

.And  -lie  -ay-,  "I  just  wanted  to  see  you  when- 
ever you're  all  alone,  lllcrck  to  tell  \iHl  I  loved 
V  HI.  That'-  all." 

And  Lyndon  Baines  |ohnson  -ays,  "I'll  he  over 
there." 

♦ 
I  ■     iota  little  < >Ll  servcani  that  u i >rks  fi >r  me  i >t ei 

al  the  hmsc  and  lio  ijot  so.  children,  and  I  just  put 

him  n/>  as  the  I  nited  Stales  Aran ,  Air  F 

and  \m  \  Livn  time  /  think  about  making  ihi 

cisian  and  think  about  sending  thai  jaihci  of  t/iuv 

six  kids  in  there.  And  what  in  the  hell  ..■■ 

oil;  in  fjet  ma  oj  his  <l<  im»  n  '    \  (J 

chills  run  up  m\  back 
Kl  --f-.l  I  :  h  does  me.  I  just  can't  see  il 

Tonce  w.i-  walking  a  hear  with  a  -kid-row 
cop,  and  a-  we  entered  a  dive  a  gir  raced  tor 
the  bathroom  to  dump  hi-  kit,  and  the  i  i  ip, 
a  huge  guv,  grabbed  bun  hv  the  throat  and  held 
him  off  the  gn  uind  ag  ana  a  wall.  The  guv  |  lea  1- 
ecl,  "I'm  clean,  I'm  «.  lean."  The  G  >p  -aid  evenly  and 
cold  a-  ice.  "You  can't  be  clean  here." 

You  can't  he  clean  around  Johnson.  He  got 
tin  >  milch  di  'lie. 

He's  talking,  man's  always  talking,  and  it's 
June  2  \  1  L'M.  sec i  >nd  day  into  -umtner.  and  it'- 
about  tour  in  the  afternoi  m,  and  he's  on  the  line 
ti '  Senator  |ame-  Eastland,  the  gi  id  of  SuntJi  >wu 


;     v> 


L 


C  lounty,  Mississippi,  and  they're  talking  about  ;i 
woman  named  Fannie  Lou  1  lamer  oi  Ruleville, 
and  my  ears  get  big  because  I  knew  Fannie  Lou 
I  lamer.  She  was  a  piece  oi  work,  .1  woman  I've 
thought  about  most  ol  my  life  because  when  1 
choke  I  think,  well,  bell,  she  did  not  choke,  and 
sometimes  when  I  think  that  1  tire  up  enough 
nei  \  e  to  pu^h  on.  She  and  her  husband  lived  in 
a  shack,  and  when  I  sat  there  I  could  look  at  ,1  wall 
and  see  daylight  coming  thn  >ugh  the  cracks.  She 
was  the  granddaughter  of  ,1  slave  and  just  about 
dn  >ve  Lyndon  Johnson  and  James  Fast  land  crazy. 
1  01  ,1  while  she  worked  for  SNCC  (the  Student 
Nonviolent  C  'oordinating  Committee)  organiz- 
ing and  helping  black  people  to  register  to  vote, 
a  project  Senator  Fast  land  never  ht  into  his  sched- 
ule. One  day  in  June  1963,  just  about  .1  year  be- 
fore Johnson  and  Eastland  chatted  on  the  phone, 
she  walked  into  a  whites-only  restaurant  in 
Columbus,  Mississippi,  and  got  jailed  and  the 
hell  heal  out  of  her.  Folks  would  tire  into  her 
sha^k  from  tune  to  tune.  But  she  never  gave  in 
and  by  June  of  1964  had  welded  together  some- 
thing called  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Democrat- 
ic Party  and  was  fixing  to  show  up  at  Lyndon 

lohnson's  eon- 
vent  ion  in  At  - 
[ant  ie  City  and 
lemand  the  seats 
of  the  tradition- 
ally    lily-white 
delegation,  the 
one  Senator  East- 
land was  so  fond  of.  .Also  three  civil  rights  work- 
ers had  vanished  in  Mississippi  two  days  earlier  on 
a  Sabbath. 

So  Johnson  says,  "Jim,  we  got  three  kids  miss- 
ing down  there.  What  can  1  do  about  it.1" 

"I  don't  know,"  Eastland  grumbles.  "1  don't 
believe  1  here's  three  missing.  I  believe  it's  a  pub- 
Ik  it y  stunt." 

.And  then  he  r<  >1L  <  in  and  my  ears  get  big:  "I  hap- 
pen to  km  iw  that  s<  une  of  these  bombings  where 
n«  ibi  idy  uets  hurt  are  publicity  stunts.  This  Negn  1 
woman  in  Ruleville  [Fannie  Lou  Hamer]  that's 
been  to  Washington  and  testified  that  she  was 
shot  at  nineteen  tunes  is  King,  v  It  course,  anyh<  idy 
that  gets  shot  at  nineteen  tunes  is  going  to  get  hit." 
But  Johnson  presses  1  m.  I  le's  friendly,  but  he 
seizes  he's  j,  ,t  i  pr<  ihlem  with  these  missing  civ- 
il rights  workers,  though  he  doesn't  know  they've 
already  been  buried  in  a  dam.  1  le's  in  fine  form, 
asking  Eastland  about  the  weather  and  commis- 
erating with  him  about  the  lack  of  ram,  and  then 
Eastland  otters  the  insight,  "It'll  take  a  crowd  to 
make  three  men  disappear." 

And  LBJ  says,  "That  depends  on  the  kind  of 
men,  bin.  ...  It  might  take  a  big  crowd  to  t.ike 
three  like  \><i\'.  I  imagine  it  wouldn't  t.ike  mam 
iot  apture  me." 


IKE  THAT  OTHER  GREAT 
PRESIDENT,  ELVIS  PRESLEY,  LBJ 
WENT  TO  FLESH  IN  THE  END 


And  they  go  on  like  that  bantering  back  an. 
forth — the  hoys,  you  know — and  1  remember  be 
ing  there  four  years  later,  sitting  in  Fannie  Leu 
I  lamer's  shack,  being  there  after  the  dead  boyj 
were  dug  up  and  the  civil  rights  bill  was  made  law 
after  the  big  changes,  and  still  it  was  lively,  hel 
Martin  Luther  King  had  just  been  murdered  uj 
the  road  in  Memphis.  But  what  1  notice  is  that  cal  - 
from  Eastland  ends  and  immediately  Johnson  1 
on  the  phone  with  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  and  Hoove 
says  they  found  the  car  and  it's  burning  so  hot  the 
can't  peek  in  to  see  it  there  are  bodies.  Am 
then — bam — Eastland  is  back  on  the  line,  and  h 
says  he  talked  with  the  governor  of  Mississippi  an< 
the  gi  ivernor  "expects  them  to  turn  up  with  bruis 
es  and  claiming  that  somebody's  whipped  'em.  H 
doesn't  believe  a  word  of  it." 

Johnson  drops  the  big  one  by  saying,  "Now 
here's  the  problem,  Jim.  Hoover  just  calle< 
me. ..." 

Eastland  bleats,  "Well,  1  know  nothing  abou 
that." 

1  really  hated  Johnson  back  then,  and  I'm  nc 
sure  I've  mellowed  much  as  I  listen  in  and  hea 
Mrs.  Hamer  come  up  and  remember  those  Mis 
sissippi  days  and  nights.  But  I  have  to  notice,  a 
I  listen  to  the  tapes,  that  the  filibuster  is  grind 
ing  out  and  the  man  is  always  on  the  goddami  {■■■ 


- 


.•eminent,  that  rude  beast, 


pnone  and  the 
awakening. 

And  you  can't  be  here  and  stay  clean. 


This  ain't  no  disco.  This  is  work,  and  worl 
is  not  necessarily  what  you  have  beei 
told.  It  must  be  done,  these  things  1. 
the  head  must  be  born,  be  given  color  and  torn 
Lite  has  its  drives.  "Lite  is  not  building  up  toi 
much  stress,"  Ike  advises.  "Sometimes  I  wak 
up  and  1  decide  I'm  gonna  do  something  nice  fie 
someone.  They  say  you  don't  want  to  do  work 
well,  then  why  eat.  All  you  do  is  art,  they  sav 
And  it  is  good  to  eat."  And  then  he  pauses,  he 
still  working  on  his  Dr.  Seuss  drawing,  thei 
continues.  "You  know  how  some  days  are,  all  da 
out  in  the  yard  playing  with  water.  Sometime 
m  life  you  just  can't  draw.  And  sometimes  yo 
can  stay  behind  it." 

When  the  weather  is  good,  he  likes  to  wor 
outside,  get  away  from  the  gray-feeling  buildin 
with  light  green  concrete  walls,  dull  linoleur 
floors,  and  rhe  weight  of  government,  the  diml 
lit  halls,  and  the  doors  that  open  freely  to  get  in 
side  hut  are  locked  when  you  try  to  go  outside,  ti 
the  pastoral  grounds  with  big  trees  and  grass  mi 
prisoned  by  rhe  whir  of  traffic  on  each  side. 

So  Ike  Morgan  rakes  his  stuff  out  to  the  con 
crete  picnic  table,  the  one  all  splattered  witl 
paint  from  his  work,  and  he'll  be  at  it  tor  hour; 
Sometimes  David  Edington  will  see  him  out  rher 
in  the  wind  with  tour  different  paintings  hel 


■ 
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rwn  hy  garbage-can  lids,  and  Ike'll  he  hen l  over 
u  irking  on  a  fifth. 

I  ike  ili.u  other  great  American  president, 

Elvis  Presley,  LBJ  went  to  flesh  in  the  end. 
L^J  After  he  left  office  and  moseyed  hack  to 
fe  ranch,  he  kind  of  seemed  to  give  up  on  things. 
is  hair  grew  out,  and  the  people  around  him 
dn't  quite  know  what  to  make  oi  him  and  his 

i  w  do.  A  man  with  a  had  ticker,  he  started  smok- 
le|  g  a  couple  of  packs  a  day,  hoozing  into  the  wee 
4  Hirs  on  that  Cutty  Sark  and  hitting  the  Night 

'  awk  diner  on  South  Congress  in  Austin,  goh- 
4  ing  up  hurgers.  One  day  in  January  1973,  he 
N  lowed  up  at  his  presidential  lihrary  to  talk  to  an 
■  de,  Mildred  Stegall.  Johnson  looked  like  hell, 

an  pink  and  gray,  and  he  had  the  air  of  a  dying 
"\  lan.  He  told  her  how  to  take  care  of  the  many 
Japes  he  made  of  phone  calls  and  meetings  when 

resident — they  should  he  sealed  f<  >r  fifty  years,  and 
!'  mie  of  them  should,  he  never  opened.  A  week  or 

i  later  he  died  at  the  ranch,  and  Stegall  sealed  the 
'"aaterial,  as  instructed,  until  202  V  This  decision 
1  /as  later  i  iverruled  f<  >r  varii  ius  reasons,  inclueling 
"ear  of  public  lawsuits,  and.  hecause  it  was  pretty 
'  lear  Johnson  really  did  want  everyone  to  finally 
listen  in  on  him.  Just  after  the  lihrary  opened, 
Marry  Middleton  tried  to  censor  some  stutf,  and. 
johnson  roared,  "Good  men  have  heen  trying  to 
.ave  my  reputation  tor  forty  years  and  not  a  damn 

nu-'s  succeeded." 
But  what  strikes  me  is  Johnson's  attitude  that 
January  day  as  he  gave  his  weary  orders  with  his 
(long  white  hair  curling  down  to  his  shoulders. 
iHe  had  the  air  of  a  dead  man  walking,  a  man 
who  didn't  care.  Whereas  the  Kennedy  lihrary 
close  hy  Harvard  gives  us  history  as  a  veneer  and 
never  mind  the  garter  helts,  Johnson's  joint  is 
serving  up  history  with  the  hark  on.  Just  hefore 
his  big  lihrary  had  opened,  he'd  noticed  that  the 
museum  section  didn't  have  any  hate  mail,  and, 
by  Cod,  he  was  a  world-record  heater  in  the  hate- 
mail  department.  So  Lyndon  Johnson,  disap- 
pointed by  examples  dug  up  hy  his  staff  archivists, 
wailed  into  the  millions  of  pieces  ot  correspon- 
dence himself  looking  for  the  meanest  letter  "I 
ever  got."  He  finally  settled  on  a  postcard  from 
Linden,  California,  that  read:  "I  demand  th.it 
you,  as  a  gutless  sonofahitch,  resign  as  President 
of  the  United  States."  So  it  went  on  display. 

Vietnam  could  do  that  to  you.  David  Edington 
remembers  finally  finishing  his  tour  in  Nam  and 
riding  home  with  a  planeload  of  other  guys.  |ust 
before  they  made  it  to  Seattle,  the  pilot  come 
on  the  intercom  and  told  them  to  get  all  sharp  ob- 
jects out  of  their  pockets  and  to  tuck  their  heads 
down  hecause  the  landing  gear  refused  to  come 
down. 

What  Edington  remembers  ot  the  planeload  of 
guys  finally  coming  home  is  that  they  .ill  figured 


they'd  vhe  in  the  attempted  landing  and  n 
Have  a  damn.  Not  one  guy.  Hie  plane  w.is  perfci  tl\ 
quiet  and  serene  .is  rbey  glided  toward  oblivion, 

Iisten  up  now.  I  his  is  simple,  hirst,  horroi 
movies  are  okay,  |usi  as  long  .is  you  re 
^A  member  the  vie  not  true,  rhat's  what  Ikt 
Morgan  advised  me,  and  he's  seen  true  horror 
and  come  hack  from  it.  And  second,  we  gotta 
stop  dismissing  pe<  >ple,  hecause  the  hour  is  getting 
late,  we've  blown  out  all  the  candles  on  the  last 
the  ms.ind  years,  and  Saigi  >n  vv<  >n't  g<  i  away  and  nei 
i her  will  Lyndon.  1  le's  pulled  the  hat  trick.  No,  not 
the  War  on  Poverty;  they  said  that  didn't  work 
even  tin  nigh  it  did.  No,  n<  it  the  t  iv  il  Rights  Act; 
that   wi  uked  si  >  damn  wel  I 
everybody  forgot  what  a  bitch 
lite  was  before  it  got  passed.  ■•  r~  .    C    ;    f 

And  forget  the  Great  Soi  iety; 
everyone  else  has.  What  is 
bringing  Johnson  hack  is  the 
past  served  up  raw  and  hh  n  >dv. 
John  Kennedy,  he's  got  his 
1  larvard  center  tending  t<  >  the 
holy  remains  and  due  k  ing 
every  time  an  old  squeeze 
shows  up,  bui  Johnson,  he  fig- 
ured out  something  better  than 
all  the  spin  masters,  all  the  pel 
house  historians,  all  the  loyal 
King  retainers  a  man  1 1  mil 
muster,  lie  stoc  kpiled  the 
greatest  show  on  earth,  brutal 
and  bawdy  power  lashing 
against  < >ur  hides  like  a  whip. 

Anil  he's  coming  hack  from  his  tomb.  He's 
pulled  that  win  ulen  stake  from  his  heart  just  ah  nit 
the  time  we've  wearied  of  toe  us  <_-n  nips,  false  piety, 
and  clambering  about  looking  under  the  bed. 
We've  lost  our  appetite  tor  Rhodes  scholars  and 
are  a  little  more  open  to  Outsider  Artists,  to  the 
self-taught,  to  the  guys  who  have  been  there. 

Ike  and  Lyndon  are  back  with  their  reports. 
And  it's  not  the  way  we  think  it  should  be,  and 
it  is  not  polite,  and  it  is  not  always  pretty.  So 
come  down  the  lane  ot  pain  and  lake  a  look 
Good  mi  lining,  millennium.  Time  to  chew  s<  inn 
bones.  Hie  weather  forecast  today  is  purple  ha:e. 

Ready  i  >r  n<  >t. 

♦ 
Ri  SSI  II:  It's  one  uj  these  things  where  "heads  I  win , 

tails  you  lose 
LPJ:  Well,  think  ahna  it,  and  I'll  talk  to  you  again. 

I  hate  to  bother  you,  but  I  just — 
Rl  SSELL:  J  wish  I  could  help  you.  (  >od  bunt's  /  do, 

'cause  it's  a  terrific  quandary  that  we're  in  oivi 

there   We're  just  in  the  quicksands  up  to  our  very 

necks.  And  I  just  don't  know  what  the  hell  is  the 

best  way  to  [goj  about  a. 
LBJ:  /  love  you  and  I'll  be  calling  \ou.  m 


RhhardW    Nixon,  1999 
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MUSIC  IS  MY  BAG 

Confessions  of  a  lapsed  oboist 
By  Meghan  Dawn 


i 


icture  ,i  fifteen-year-old  hoy  with 
the  early  traces  of  a  mustache  who 
hangs  out   in  the  hand  room  after 
school  playing  the  opening  bars  of  a 
Billy  Joel  song  on  the  piano,  and  who, 
in  .in  unsuccessful  attempt  ai  a  per 
sonal  style,  wears  a  fedora  hat  and  .1 
scarf  dec  1  irated  with  .1  black-and-white 
design  ol  .1  piano  keyboard.  He  is  the 
boy  whi  >.  in  additii  in  to  having  taughl 
himself  souk-  tunes  from  the  Songs  in 
the  Aide  sheel  music  he  houghl  .it  the 
local  Sam  Ash,  probably  plays  the 
trombone  in  the  marching  band, 
and  also  no  doubt  experienced  ,1 
seminal  moment  one  afternoon  as 
he  vaguely  timed  with  .1  not-yet- 
kissed  c  larinet  -playing  girl,  a  girl 
who  is  none  too  popular  but 
whose  propensity  for  leaning  on 
the  pi. ui> '  ,1-  lie  plays  the  opening 
c  hords  of  "(  iaptain  Jack"  clued  him 
in  to  the  hitherto  unimagined  sot  1,1 
possibilities  of  the  marching  hand. 

It  the  c  larinet  -playing  girl  is  an  a\ 
erage  student  musician,  she  carries  her 
plastic  Selmer  in  the  standard-issue 
black  plastic  case.  It  she  h.is  demon- 
strated any  kind  ■  if  pn >fic  ienc y,  she  cu- 
ries her  Selmer  in  .1  tote-  bag  that  reads 
;.  The  boy  m  the  piano- 
ke\  sc  .11I  definitely  has  music  .is  his  bag. 
I  le  ni.i\  ni  'i  yet  ha\  e  the  t<  ite  hag,  but 
the  hit,  the  Billy  Joel,  and  the  eupho- 
ria brought  on  b\  .1  sexual  awakening 
centered  entirely  around  hand  is  all  he 
needs  to  be  delivered  into  the  unmis- 
takable world  of  Musk  h  M\  Bag. 

I  grew  up  in  that  world.  The  walls  1  if 
my  parents'  house  were  covered  with 
framed  art  posters  from  iuusk.iI  events: 


the  s.in  Francisco  Symphony's  Re- 
production of  St.  Mattheu  Passion,  the 
Metropolitan  Opera's  OT*1  production 
of  Aula,  the  original  Broadway  produc 
iimi  ol  Siiiviio  ludd  Ninety  percent 
1  if  the  hi  11  iks  >  ai  the  shelves  were  ab<  iut 
music,  it  not  actual  musical  scores. 
v  !hildhood  ceramics  projects  made  by 


my  brother  and  me  were  painted  wit 
eighth  notes  and  treble  clef  signs.  \X 
owned  a  deck  of  cards  with  portr.n 
of  the  great  composers  on  the  back. 
>aby  grand  piano  overtook  the  roo 
that  would  have  been  the  dining  roo  | 
it  my  parents  hadn't  forgone  a  tab 
and  renamed  it  "the  music  room 
This  room  also  contained  1 
imposing  hi-fi  system  and 
$300  wooden  music  stai 
Music  played  .it  all  tima 
Brahms,  Mendelssohi 
cast  recordings  of  Son 
heim  musicals,  a  cappel 
Christmas  albums.  Whc 
my  father  sat  down  with 
book    he    read    music 
scores,  humming  quiet 
and  tapping  his  foot.  Whet 
was  ten  my  mother  decided  we  need( 
to  implement  a  before-dinner  ritu 
akin  to  saying  grace,  so  she  composed 
short  song,  asking  lis  all  to  contribute 
lyric,  and  we  held  hands  and  sang 
before  earing.  My  lyric  was,  "There's 
smile  on  our  face  and  it  seems  to  say  : 
the  wonderful  things  we've  all  done  t 
day."  My  mother  insisted  on  harm 
ni:mg  at  the  end.  She  also  did  this  whi 
singing  "Happy  Birthday." 

Harmonizing  on  songs  like  "Hap] 
Birthday"  is  a  clear  indication  of  I 
Musk   Is  My  Bag  personality.  It  01 
does  nor  have  an  actual  bag  that  rea 
Ml  s]i   is  MY  RAG — as  did  the  violist 
the  chamber  music  trio  my  mothers 
Lip  with  some  women  from  the  Ui 
tarian  Church — a  $300  music 
will  more  than  suffice.  To  avoid  co 
fusion,  let  me  also  say  that  there  a 
many  different  Bags  in  life.  Sor 
friends  of  my  parents  have  ,1  $300  di 
nonary  stand,  a  collection  of  siK 


lustration  fy  Poll\  Be 


Hokmarks,  .hkI  once  threw  .1  dinnci 
1  irty  wherein  the  quests  had  to  dress  up 
1   members  of  the  Bloomshury  group. 
[  hese  pei  iple  are  Literature  P  My  Bay. 
aUo  know   people  who  belong  to 
dovies  Are  My  Ray;  they  are  easily 
jjtectable  by  key  chain.s  shaped  like 
■rojeetors,  outdated  copies  of  /  Ldli 
ell's  Film  Guide,  and  one  too  many 
'  -shirts  from  obscure  venues  like'  the 
an  |ose  Film  Festival.  Cats  Are  M\ 
>ag  people  are  too  well-known  to  re- 
uire  explanat  u  hi,  and  the  gaudincss  ( >t 
reir  paraphernalia — the  figurines,  cot- 
;e-table  hooks,  and  refrigerator  mag- 
iet: — tends  to  give  the  category  clom- 
1  nance  over  the  slightly  more  subtle 
)ogs  Are  My  Bay.  Perhaps  the  most  an- 
1  loying  Bag  is  Where  I  Went  toC  lollegt 
/j  s  My  Rag:  Yale  running  shorts,  plastic 
ij/ale  tumblers,  Yale  Platinum  Visa 
i  :ards,  and,  yes,  even  Yale  screen  savers 
—all  in  someone  pushing  forty,  the 
perennial  contributor  to  the  class  notes. 
1     1  laving  a  Ray  connotes  the  state  of 
being  overly  interested  in  something 
jyet,  in  a  certain  way,  not  interested 
jjenough.  It  has  a  hobbyish  quality  to  11 , 
i,t  sense  that  the  enthusiasm  develt  iped 
[at  a  time  when  the  person  was  lacking 
in  some  significant  area  of  s,k_  1,1 1  or  in- 
tellectual life.  Music  Is  My  Ray  is  the 
mother  of  all  Rays,  not  just  because  in 
i  the  early  1980s  some  consumer  force  of 
the  public-radio-fund-drive  variety  dis- 
tributed a  line  of  tote  hays  displaying 
that  slogan  but  because  its  adherents — 
or  "music  lovers,"  as  they  tend  to  call 
themselves — give  <  >ff  an  aura  1  hat  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  the  rest  of  the 
population.  It's  an  aura  that  has  to  do 
with  a  sort  of  benign  cluelessness,  a 
condition  that  even  in  middle  age 
smacks  of  th.it  phase  between  picpu- 
bescence  and  real  adolescence. 

Music  Is  My  Bag  pet  iple  have  a  sex- 
lessness  to  them,  a  pastiness.  They  can 
newer  seem  to  find  a  good  pair  of  leans. 
You  can  easily  spot  them  on  the  street: 
the  female  French  horn  player  in  con- 
cert dress  hailing  a  cab  to  Lincoln  v  .'en- 
ter at  around  seven  in  the  evening, 
her  earrings  too  big,  her  hairstyle  un- 
changed sinee  1986.  The  titty-some- 
thing recording  engineer  with  the  run- 
ning shoes  and  the  shoulder  hay.  The 
Indiana  marching  hand  kids  in  town 
tor  the  Macv's  Thanksgiving  Day  Pa- 
rade, snapping  photos  of  one  another 
in  front  of  the  1  lard  Rock  Cafe,  hav- 


ing sung  1  hen  part s  from  the  hand 
arrangement  of  I  Icllo.  I  W/V  the  whole 
way  on  the  bus,  thinking,  /onun'il.i;,  that 
it  won't  gel  any  bet  lei  than  ihis.  hike' 
all  Music  Is  M\   Rag  people,  ihe\  are 
too  much  in  love  with  trappings  and 
1  ne mi  irabilia,  saving  the  certificates  of 
participation  from  regional  festivals 
the  coi n p<  iser-a-mi  >nt  1 1  calendars,  the 
Mostly  Mozart  posters.  Their  sinceri 
ty  trumps  all  attempts  at  snideness 
The  boys'  sarcasm  tails  short  of  irony 
the  girls  will  never  he  great  seducers 
They  will  all  grow  up  to  look  like  Inyl 
school  hand  directors  no  matter  wha 
profession  they  choose,  with  pets 
named    Wolfgang   and   Gershwin 
and  hemlines  that  are  nev- 
er quite  right . 


I 


played  the  oboe,  which  is  nol  an 
instrument  to  he  taken  lightly.  The 
( ibt  11st  runs  ,1  high  risk  1  >f  veering  deeply 
into  Musk  Is  My  Ray,  mostly  because 
getting  beyond  the  entry  level  requires 
an  ahsorptit  >n  with  technique  thai  can 
render  a  person  vulnerable  to  certain 
vagaries  of  the  wind  ensemble  subcul- 
ture, which  inevitably  concerns  itself 
with  the  socic 'political  superstate  1  ure 
of  the  woodwind  sec  Hon.  Within  this 
subtype,  the  oboist  faces  the  twin 
temptations  ot  narcissism,  in  contem- 
plating the  disproportionate  number 
ol  solo  passages  written  for  the  oboe, 
and  pride,  because  it  is  she  w  ht « s<  ninds 
the  A  that  tunes  the  orchestra. 

The  oboe  is  ,1  difficult  instrument, 
beautiful  when  played  well,  horrible 
when  played  poorly.  Yet  even  when 
it  pn  iduces  a  lovely  sound,  it  is  not  an 
instrument  tor  1  he  \  am.  The  em- 
bouchure puckers  the  face  into  .in  un- 
natural grimace,  an  expression  well 
documented  in  the  countless  pho- 
tographs from  my  childhood  that  sug- 
gest some  sort  of  facial  deformity:  the 
lipless  girl.  Then  there  is  the  question 
-  if  mi  listure.  t  ">ht  >e  playing  revt  lives  al- 
most entirely  around  saliva.  Spit  yets 
caught  in  the  keys  and  the  joints  and 
must  he  blown  out  using  cigarette 
rolling  paper  as  a  blotter  (a  scandalous 
drugstore  purchase  for  a  twelve-yeai 
old  girl).  Spit  accumulates  on  the  floor 
it  you  play  for  too  long.  Spit  must  he 
constantly  sucked  out  from  both  sides 
of  the  reed.  Fragile  and  temperamen- 
tal, the  reed  is  the  oboe  player's  chron- 
ic medical  condition.  It  niiisi  he  tend- 


1 1  mstanllv.  It   11111  : 
1  tot  1  wet,  hard  en 
ii    •  Hind  bin  m  ill  em  hi: 

1 1     rbe  oboist   iniM   in 
- 1 1  Itotn  liquid;  the  1 

<  1  in  he!  mouth  01  in  a  papei  c  up  of 
wan  1  1 1 1 , 1 1  teeters  on  the  hhisk  st.uul 
01  hen  ]  :  id  ,1!  .1  drink  1  ig  l<  nun. an 
in   P.  I  liyh  Sc  boo  I  at   tin 

North   |eise\    k'<  "it  mai   \\\,\A  and  I.  H 
c  hesi  ra  audit  !■  <n     \ftei         ertain  aye, 
1  he  student  ol  n  a  learn  to  make 

her  own  reeds,  building  1  hem  from 
bamboo  using  km\es  and  shavers  .1 
seemingly  eighteenth  century  exercise 
thai  1  night  to  require  an  appreni  u  e- 
ship.  Rui  1  ibi  Hsts,  occupying  a  firm,  al 
belt  wet,  pateh  of  gr<  mnd  under  1  he 
tattered  umbrella  ol  Music  Is  My  Ray, 
newer  quite  live  in  the  same  era  as 
e\  el  yi  me  else. 

Although  I  did,  at  one  point,  hold 
the  title  of  second-best  high  school 
player  in  the  state  t  >l  New  lersey,  1  w  as 
a  mediocre  oboist.  M\  disi  iphne  was 
lacking,  my  enthusiasm  virtually  nil, 
and  my  ct nnprehensii m  of  1 1 1\  1  Inn  (in 
keeping  with  a  lifelong  math  phobia) 
held  me  back  considerably.  Bui  being 
without  an  aptitude  tor  music  was,  in 
my  family ,  tant  aim  unit  to  being  a 
Kennedy  who  knows  nothing  of  poli- 
tics. Aptitude  was  something,  perhaps 
even  the  only  thing,  I  possessed.  As 
indifferent  to  the  oboe  as  I  was  -and 
I  once  began  an  orchestra  rehearsal 
w  11 1 10  hi  noticing  that  I  had  neglect  eel 
to  screw  the  bell,  the  entire  bottom 
p<  11 1  ion,  onto  the  rest  of  m\  insi ru- 
nient-  I  managed  to  be  good  enough 
to  play  in  the  New  |ersey  All  State 
1  liyh  School  v.  Vc hestra  as  well  as  in  a 
local  adult  symphony.  I  even  gained  ac- 
ceptance to  a  music  conservatory 
These  aren't  staggering  accomplish- 
ments unless  you  consider  the  fact  that 
I  rarely  pracl  u  ed  ll  I  had  prat  ticed 
wnh  any  regularity  and  determination 
I  could  have  been,  as  my  parents  would 
h  i\re  liked  me  to  be,  one  of  those  kids 
wbi  ■  was  st  hlepped  i«  1  )  nil  Hard  on  Sat- 
urdays It  1  had  practiced  slightly  more 
than  that  I  ct  mid  have  gone  to  |uil- 
li  a,1  tor  college.  It  I  had  pnu  ticed  a  lot 
I  could  have  ended  up  in  the  New  York 
Philharmt  >nie . 

And  yet  I  didn't  prat.  1  ice.  I  haven't 
picked  up  the  oboe  since  my  junior 
year  in  college,  where,  incidentally,  I 
s.u  fust  chair  in  the  1  irchesi  ra  even 


Ml  Mi  i|K 


i hough  1  did  no!  practice  once  the  en- 
i  ire  i  inn.'. 

I  ne\  or  pr;ii.  i  k  ed  aiul  yet  I  always 
prai  lit  i'J.  My  memory  is  ol  always  he- 
n  i"  unprcpan  d,  ye  I  I  was  h  in  ed  to  sit 
in  the  chair  lor  so  main  hi mrs  that  I 
siispec  I  somi-ihiii'j  i- he  must  have  heen 
a  I  work,  a  lack  of  conscii  msness,  a  tail  - 
uii  ol  ci  i  u  i  iiii.H  ii  m,  an  inability  t<  i 
n  iu\  own.  "Brae  i  k  e"  was 
,1111011  ;  1  he  lop  live  \vi irils  spi iken  in 
mn  lamily ,  the  ot  her  loin  he  mil: 
Meghan,  Mom,  lXiJ,  .iikI  kvan.  I  <  >- 
Ja\ ,  almosi  ten  years  sim  e  I  last  prai  - 
Hi  1  I,  1  he  word  has  finally  losi  the  res- 
onance  ol   <  ill!    Usage     I    111  IW   I  1 1 1  Ilk   ol 

I  1 .11  rice  in  terms  of  law  or  medii  inc. 
I  liiie  is  .1  telcwision  show  called  /  he 
IVii  id  , ■ .  and  11  seems  1  kKI  to  me  thai 
I  never  associate  the  word  sprawled 
ai  toss  the  screen  with  the  word  thai 
was  woven  relentlessly  through  our 
tamih  disci  Hirse.  For  111  \.  entire  child- 
hood and  ailolescence,  prai  in.  1  n ■  j  was 
both  ,1  given  11  id  a  punishment.  When 
we  were  hid,  we  practiced.  When  we 
weie  idle,  we  practiced.  Before  din- 
1  Hi  mill  I  \  and  Ii  lends  1  oming  over 
and  hedi  line  and  a  thousand  other 
things  1I1. 1 1  beckoned  with  possibility, 
we  practiced.  "You  have  practicing 
and  homework,"  my  mother  saiil  e\  cry 
day.  In  dial  order.  My  farhei  said  the 

aim    1  Inn*.!  without   die  part  about 
In  unewi  irk. 

Much  of  the  reason  1  could  never 
quite  gel  with  the  oboe-playing  pro- 
gram  was  thai   I  developed,  al  a  very 

-uir-  1  "1  -,  ,1  ileep  ci  nitempl  lor  the 
Mush  h  Ms  Bag  world.  Instead  of  re 
hgion,  my  famih  hail  music,  anil  11  was 
(he  church  against  which  I  rebelled.  I 
hail  clergs,  foi  parents:  11 1\  father  was  ,1 
■  lonal  compi  isei  and  arrangci ,  a 

I  e\  boaril  |  layei  and  in  mihonisi ,  win  1 

I  I  In-  t  in  ll  \\  11  I.  '1  A  hi  ';  in-, 
mother  was  ,1  pjanisi  and  musii  cdu- 
catoi  ot  tin.- 1  iigh-si  hool-pii  uliii  ti<  m-i  it- 
;i  iii!  M\  own  bn  ither  was  ,1 
ii-l in  lain  l  lnisi  figure.  A  typically  rest 
less  second  child  in  youth  (he  emit  pi- 
ano k-ss^ns  bin   later  discovered  he 

I I  mid  pla\  i-nuivh  by  ear),  my  broth- 

iiipleteil  die  final  mix  ol 

IllO  I   '.[   1   III    SOU'Js    |n-    «|,  Ml"    ,111,1    |'ll 

I  in  tlie  style  ol   mid  bight  it's 

'  'ii  -I  >i  11  'I  le  hi    the!  -  gn  nwe.  I  lis 

les  In  nise  is  littered  with  Bil- 

!',  |oel  and  hrui  1  I  lonishy  sheel  iihimi  , 

b  11  k  the  liiui 


noies  io  the  digital  remastering  ol  I  oh  11 
Williams's  scon-  lor  Star 
Wars    Musk  is  the  hay. 


I 


1  01  u pi  isc  si  mgs  m  ins  sleep.  I  1  an  1 
Ai<  it  awake.  I'll  dream  ol  songwriters 
singing  onstage.  I'll  bear  them  perform 
new  slinks,  songs  I've  never  heard, 
solids  I  therefore  must  have  written. 
In  1  hililhood  1  never  put  one  thought 
inward  composing  a  song,  h  would 
have  been  like  composing  air,  creating 
moil-  ol  something  ot  which  there  was 
already  quite  enough.  Wind  players 
such  as  flutists  and  saxophonists  need 
as  mm  h  an  as  they  can  get.  I  )ta  Hsts  are 
always  trying  to  gel  rid  ol  air.  They 
calibrate  what  they  need  to  get  the 
nrd  it )  vibrato,  end  up  using  even  less, 
and  dispense  with  1  hi'  rest  mil  of  the 
corners  ol  their  mouths.  It's  all  about 
exhaling.  On  an  eighth  rest,  they're 
as  hke I v  Io  blow  air  01 H  as  1 1 u  \  ale  Ii  1 

steal  a  breath.  There's  always  too  much 
ot  everything  for  oboists;  too  nun  1 1  ,111, 
1. 10  main  bars  when  they're  not  play- 
ing and  loo  many  bars  when  there's 
hardly  anyone  playing  but  them,  too 
many  percussion  players  dropping  tri- 
angles on  the  floor,  loo  main  violinists 
playing  "Eleanor  Rigby"  before  the  re- 
hearsal starts. 

Most  orchestras  have  only  two 
oboists,  fust  chair  and  second  chair, 
pilot  and  copilot.  The  second  oho  1  si  is 
the  perpetual  back-up  system,  die  one 
011  call,  the  one  who  tumps  in  and 
saves  die  other  whin  his  reed  dries  up 
in  the  middle  of  a  solo,  when  In-  miss- 
es his  cue,  when  he  freeres  in  panic 
befi  hi  trying  to  hit  a  high  D.  I've  been 
firsi  1  ibi  >ist  and  I've  been  sin  md  1  >bi  iisl . 
and  In  si  is  better,  though  not  by  much. 
It's  still  tin  obi  io  I  alike  die  gregai  1  - 
mis  violinist  or  the  congenial  cellist, 
the  oboist  is  a  lone  wolf.  To  play  the 
oboe  in  an  orchestra  is  to  complete 
an  obstacle  course  ol  solos  and  duets 
with  the  Inst  flutist,  who  if  she  is  h  ird 
1 1  ire  Musk  h  My  Bag  w  ill  rotor  to  hor- 
elf  as  a  "flautist."  Oboe  solos  dot  the 
ii  at  symphonies  like  land  mines,  the 
pi::nati  that  precede  them  are  drum 
rolls,  die  conductor's  pointing  finger 
is  an  arrow  for  the  whole  audience  to 
see:  here  mines  the  oboe,  two  bars 
iiniil  the  1  ihoe,  now,  nine.  It's  gi  it  to  be 
n  tiled,  one  flubbed  arpeggio,  o])c  flai 
halt  note,  one  misplaced  pinky  in  the 
middle  ot  a  run  ot  sixteenth  notes, 


: 


and  everyone  will  hear.  Everyone. 

M\  parent s'  present e  at  a  hig 
school  orchestra  concert  turned  wh; 
should  have  been  a  routine  event  mt 
something  akin  to  die  finals  of  tl 
Olympic  women's  figure  skating  con 
pel  1  in  'ii.  In  in  from  the  blinding,  flooi 
1 1  r  stage  I  could  practically  see  thei 
in  the  audience,  clucking  at  c-sers  e 
ror,  grimacing  at  anything  even  sligh 
h  out  ol  nine.  Afterward,  when  th 
other  parents — musically  illiterat 
chumps — were  patting  their  kids  o 
the  head  and  loading  the  tuba  into  th 
station  wagoa,  I  would  receive  my  cr 
tique.  "You  were  hesitating  m  the  sec  <:• 
ond  part  of  the  Haydn  Variations. 
"You  overanticipated  in  the  Berceus 
six  1  mn  ol  the  Stravinsky."  "Your  ion 
was  excellent  in  the  first  movemen 
but   then  your  chops  ran  out."  M 
brother,  who  was  forced  for  a  numlx   ' 
1  >t  years  to  play  the  French  horn,  one 
was  reduced  to  a  sL  reaming  light  wit 
our  father  in  the  school  parking  loij 
the  kind  of  fight  possible-  only  betwee 
fathers  and  sons.  He'd  bumbled  tO>|  1 
many  notes,  played  out  of  tune,  com)'  i 
mitted  some  treasonous  infractioi 
against  the  family  reputation.  My  fathej  Mi 
gave  him  the  business  on  the  way  to  th 
car,  eliciting  the  alto  curses  of  a  four 
teen-year-old,  pages  of  music  every 
where,  an  instrument  case  slammed  01 
the  pavement. 

This  sort  of  rebellion  was  not  m 
style.  1  cried  instead.  1  cried  in  the  sev 
onth  grade  when  the  letter  telling  m< 
I'd  been  accepted  to  the  North  Jersei 
Regional  hand  and  Orchestra  arrivei 
three  days  late.  1  cried  in  the  tent! 
grade  when  1  ended  up  in  the  All-Stan 
hand  instead  of  the  orchestra.  1  criei 
when  1  thought  I'd  given  a  poor  recita 
(never  mind  that  the  audience  though 
I  wis  brilliant — all  morons),  cried  be- 
fore lessons  (underprepared),  cried  at 
ii-r  lessons  (sentenced  to  a  week  of  re 
viewing  the  loathsome  F  sharp  etude) 
Mostly,  though,  I  cried  during  prac 
nee  drills  supervised  by  mv  father 
These  were  torture  sessions  whereii 
some  innocent  tooting  would  send  m\ 
father  racing  downstairs  tn  un  his  attic 
study,  screaming,  "( 'mint,  count,  you're 
not  ci  uniting!  lesiis  (  !hrist!"  Out  woulc 


une  a  penc  il,  if  not  an  actual  con- 
luctor's  baton,  .md  he  would  begir 
hitting  the  music  stand,  forcing  me  n 
re-peat  the  tricky  fingerings  again  anc 


j.  un,  speeding  up  the  tempo  so  th.ii 
|(   be  sure  in  lm  each  1 1  >.  ^  t  ^  ■  when  we 
.  ik  ii  I\k  k  di  >\\  n  i'  i  real  i  ime.  I  hese 
.  .siun^  would  last  for  hours,  m\  nioutli 
ruscles  shaking,  tears  welling  up  trom 
igut  and  exa.sperat  ion.  l!  we  Itad  a 
upy  ot  the  piani  i  pari ,  m\   met  her 
,  mid  play  the  accompaniment,  and 
i  yet  her  my  parents  would  hark  com- 
i  ands:  "Articulate  the  eighth  notes 
ore.  More  staccato  on  the  tonguing. 
on't  tap  yi  »ur  h  ><  >i ,  tap  yi  >ur  ti  ie  in.side 
>ur  shoe."  The  postman  heard  a  lot  i >l 
h  us.  The  neighbors  heard  all  ol  it.  Ah 
n  -r  practicing  we'd  eat  dinner,  bul  n<  >i 
efore  thai  song:  "There's  ,i  sunk'  on 
■"  ur  face,  and  il  sreuis  to  say  all  the 
\  underfill  things  ..."  "Cniod  practice 
.  ;ssion  today,"  my  mother  would  say, 
t  ishing  mil   the  casserole,  WQXR's 
\yymphony   /hi//  playing  over   the 
i  itchen  speakers.  "  i  up,  si  >undin<_;  pret- 
ty good,"  my  father  would  say.  "I  low 
ahi nit  one  ui( ire  go  at   11 
bet. .re  bed?" 


VI 


,LJ  M^x  mother  calleel  my  oboe  a 

horn."  This  infuriated  me.  "L^o  you 

have  y<  mr  hi  irn?"  she'd  ask  every  single 

morning.  "Do  you  need  your  horn  for 


si.  hoi  'I  n  >d.i\  .'"  She  maintained  thai 
this  termini  >l<  igy  was  lechnicalh  coi 
let  t ,  thai  .iiii*  >ng  inusii  ians  a  "hi  irn" 
was  anything  into  which  air  was  bli  >wn. 
My  oboe  was  ,i  $4,000  instrument, 
high-grade  black  granadill.i  with  ster- 
ling silver  keys.  It  was  no  horn,  But 
such  semantics  are  a  staple  of  Music  Is 
M\  Bag,  the  overfamiliar  stance  thai  re- 
veals a  desperate  need  foi  subeultural  af- 
filiation, i  he  music  al  equivalent  i  if 
people  in  the  magazine  business  who  re- 
let hi  publications  like  I  ilamma  and 
Furhcs  as  "books."  As  is  indicated  b\ 
the  use  of  "horn,"  there's  a  subtly  ma- 
cho quality  to  Musk  Is  M\  Bag.  The 
persistent  insecurity  of  musicians,  es- 
pecially classical  musicians,  fosters  a 
kind  of  jargon  thai  would  be  better 
ci  infined  to  the  military  or  major  league 
baseball.  (  Cellists  talk  aboul  rock  slops 
and  rosin  as  though  they  were  com- 
paring canteen  bells  i  >r  brands ,  it  gli  >\ c 
grease.  They  have  their  in-jokes  and 
aphorisms:  "The  Rock  Stops  Here," 
"Eliminate  \  iolins  in  (.  Vir  Schools." 

I  grew  ui1  surrounded  h\  phrases  like 
"rattle  off  thai  solo,"  "nail  thai  Ik  k," 
and  "build  up  your  chops."  "(  'hops" 
is  ,i  woid  thai  should  be  invoked  on- 


l\   b\   roc  k  and  roll  guitarists  bul   h 

ir  often  uttered  w  u  h  the  flailing, 

badl\  i  lined  .nil  i-authi  n  U\  ol  the  high 
sc  lii  H  'I  i  l.ii  iihi  playei ,  I  ike  1 1  ie  vii  >- 
linisi  who  pla\s  "bdeanoi  Rigbv'  before 
ul  icai'sal,  the  c  larinei  playei  '>  rela- 
tionship to  ioc  k  and  roll  maintains  n  - 
distal  ice.  Roc  k  music  is  a  I'm  ml  se\.  Il 
is  si miel lung  unloved  b\  p  iients  and 
therefore  unloved  hy  Music  Is  M\  Bag 
pei  iple,  who  make  a  vocation  of  pleas- 
ing 1 1  icir  parents,  ol  -a  ud\  ing  i  rig  and 
volunteering  ,il  I  he  hospital  and  mak- 
ing a  run  tor  the  student  government 
even  though  they're  well  aware  lhe\ 
have  ni  i  c  bailee  ol  winning.  Rock  and 
roll  is  careless  and  unstudied.  Ii  might 
possihb  involve  drinking.  It  most  cer- 
tainly invi  >!vcs  dam  ing.  It  flies  in  the 
face  ol  the  central  identity  of  Music  Is 
M\  Baggers,  who  chose  as  their  role' 
mi  "dels  thi  ise  painfully  intn  iverted 
c  harac  ters  In  un  yi  mng  adull  m  ivels: 
the  k  lui:,  I  he  bookwi  a  in,  the  hue 
bloomer  \\  hen  given  a  classroom  as- 
signment to  write  aboul  someone  who 
inspires  her,  Music  h  My  Ki'j  will 
write  aboul  her  grandfather  or  per- 
haps Jean-Pierre  Rampal.  Il  the  bad- 
.ii  i  ii  iicle  kid  in  the  back  row   w  rites 
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A  Socially  Responsible  Balanced  No-Load  Mutual  Fund 

Established  in  1  970,  Pax  World  Fund  was  the  first  mutual  fund  to 
adopt  comprehensive  social  and  environmental  screens.  At  least 
25%  of  the  Fund's  assets  are  maintained  in  fixed-income  securities 
or  cash  equivalents  at  all  times,  providing  a  cushion  from  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  stock  market. 

No  Sales  Charges  or  redemption  fees  and  a  low  ($250)  minimum  ini- 
tial investment  make  investing  easy.  Pax  offers  low-fee  IRAs,  Roth  IRAs, 
Simple  IRAs  and  Education  IRAs,  as  well  as  403(b)  pension  plans. 


Annual  Total  Returns  As  Of   9/30/99* 


Pax  World  Fund  was  ranked  ff  )  of  the  200  balanced  funds 
(top  5%)  tracked  by  Lipper  Analytical  Services  for  total 
return  for  the  5  year  period  ended  September  30,  1999* 

1  Year  Rank  #26  of  42 1  funds  / 1 0  Year  Rank  #5  of  60  funds 

510,000  Investment 
20-Year  Total  Return' 

$116,784 

9/30/79  lo  9/30/99 


1 -800-767-1729 
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'Figures  include  reinvested  dividends,  capital  gains  distributions,  and  changes  in  principal  value  and  represent  past  performance,  which  is  no  guarantee  of 
future  results  Investment  return  and  principal  value  may  rise  or  fall  so  that  shares,  when  redeemed,  may  be  worth  more  or  less  than  their  original  cost. 

For  more  complete  information,  including  charges  and  expenses,  please  call  for  a  prospectus  which  should  be  read  carefully  before  investing 
"Morningstar's  proprietary  ratings  reflect  historical  risk-adjusted  performance,  change  monthly  and  are  calculated  from  tho  Fund's  3 -.  5  and  10  year 
average  annual  returns  in  excess  of  90-day  Treasury  bill  returns  with  appropriate  fee  adjustments,  and  a  risk  factor  that  reflects  performance  below  90- 
day  T-bill  returns  The  top  10' -of  the  funds  in  a  category  receive  5  stars,  the  next  22  5%  receive  4  stars  Pax  World  Fund  was  rated  among  3,210,  2,010, 
and  751  Domestic  Equity  Funds  for  the  3-year,  5-year,  and  10-year  periods,  respectively    /  Distributor  H  G  Wellington  &  Co  ,  Inc  /  November  1999 


about  A(  V  K  A  Anuus  Young,  Mihii 
h  My  Bag  will  believe  in  her  hear! 
that  he  six  mkl  rei  eive  a  tailing  grade. 
Rock  and  roll,  as  her  patents  would  say 
when  the  junior  high  drama  club  puts 
i  hi  a  pr<  'elite  tion  ot  ( in.Yi.se,  "is  m  it  ap- 
propriate tut  this  aye  group."  Even  in 
the  throws  (i|  adolescence,  Mu.sk  h 
M\  Bay  will  deny  adolescence.  Even 
a  aye  sixteen,  she  wall  hold  her  ears 
when  the  rock  musk  mas  loud,  saying 
it  nuns  her  sense  of  overtones,  saying 
she  has  sensitive  ears.  I  ike-  .1  retiree, 
she  wall  classify  the  whole  genre  as 
nothing  hut  a  hunch  oi  noise,  though 
it  is  likely  thai  she  is  a  Ian  oi  ")  es. 

I  Hiring  the  years  when  I  was  a  mem- 
he  1  "I  the  New  |ersey  All  Stan  C  )r- 
chestra,  I  would  carpool  to  rehearsals 
with  the  four  or  so  other  kids  from  11  iv 
town  who  made  All-State  every  year. 
This  involved  spending  as  much  as  tw<  1 
hours  each  way  in  station  wag<  >ns  dri- 
ven hy  people's  parents,  and,  inevitably, 
the  issue  oi  iuiisk  would  arise:  what 
music  wt  mid  he  played  in  the  c  at  .' 
Among  the  most  talented  musicians 
111  school  was  a  girl  named  Elizabeth 
Ostling,  who  was  eventually  luted  as 
the  second  lluttst  loi  the  Boston  Sym 
phony  Orchestra  at  age  twenry-one, 
and  al  the  aye  oi  fifteen  was  unac  - 
countahly  possessed  by  an  enthusiasm 
l«  H  the  (  hi  isi  1.111  singer  Amy  C  irant. 
Nexl  to  Prokofiev  and  the  I  lindemith 
Flute  Si  niata,  Amy  ( irani  1  ><.  c  upied  the 
number-one  spot  111  her  studious,  late- 
bloominy  heart.  Since  Elizabeth's 
nil  ithei ,  like  many  parents  i  >l  Bayyers, 
was  devoted  solely  to  her  daughter's 
musical  and  academic  career,  she  did 
most  of  the  driving  to  such  boony  spots 
as  C  'hat ham  1  hyh  School,  Monmouth 
Regional,  and  Long  Bram  h  Middle 
School.  Mile  after  New  Jersey  I  urn 
pike  mile,  we  were  serenaded  h\  the 
wholesome-  synthesizers  of  songs  like 
"Sa\  ed  1  >\  I  nvc"  and  "Wait  for  the 
I  leahng,"  1  >nl\  ti  1  -pill  out  <  it  the  car  and 
lake-  no  small  1  c- 1  ict  in  the  sound  ot 
twenty-five  oi  New  Jersey's  best  stu- 
dent violinists  play  iny  "Eleam  u  Rig- 
1 11     !  •   houi  rehearsal. 

I  o  I  '.HI  le  l|Mte-  in  a  six-tn  mi  rehears, || 
ot  the  New  |eiM\  All-State  C  He  hestr.l 
is  to  see  the  act  essi  ines  ot  Bagdom  tum- 
ble from  purses,  knapsacks,  and  totes; 

e  than  anypku  c-  are  die  real 

NU  (  !o\s,  actual  Music  Is  My  Bag  hags, 

■  il     I  ie  h  tilled  with  steteo  \\  .ilk 


mans  and  A. P.  math  homework  and 
I  lappet  Keeper  notebooks  featuring 
the  piano-playing  Schroeder  from  the 
Peanuts  comic  strip.  When  we  paused 
lot  dinner  I  would  embark  on  oboe 
maintenance,  putting  the  reed  in  wa- 
ter, swabbing  the  instrument  dry,  re- 
moving the  wads  oi  wax  that,  during 
my  orthodontic  years,  I  place-el  ovei  m\ 
trout  teeth  to  keep  the  inside  of  my 
mouth  from  bleeding.  |ust  as  I  had  hat- 
ed the  entropy  of  recess  hack  in  grade 
school,  I  loathed  the  dinner  breaks  at 
All-State  rehearsals.  To  maximize  re- 
hearsal tune,  the  wand  section  often 
ate  separately  from  the  strings,  which 
letr  me  alone  with  the  hand  types,  the 
horn  players  and  percussionists  who 
wore  shuts  with  slogans  like  "Make- 
Time  for  1  lalftime."  They'd  wolf  di  iwn 
their  sandwiches  and  commence  with 
rheir  |ain  session,  a  cacophonous  white 
noise  ot  scales,  finger  exercises,  and 
memorized  excerpts  from  their  home- 
town marching  numbers.  1  Hiring  these 
dinner  breaks,  I'd  generally  hang  with 
the  other  oboist.  For  some  reason,  this 
was  almost  always  a  tall  girl  who  wore 
sneakers  with  corduroy  pants  and  a 
turtleneck  with  nothing  oxer  it.  Tins  is 
fairly  typical  Music  Is  My  Bay  garb, 
though  oboists  have  a  particular  spin  on 
it,  a  spin  characterized  more  than  any- 
thing by  lack  ot  spin.  Given  the  ab- 
sence- in  most  classical  musicians  of  a 
style  gene,  this  is  probably  a  geiod  thing. 
Oboists  don't  accessorize.  They  elon'r 
wear  huttems  on  their  jackets  that  say 
"(.  )boe  Power"  or  "Who  .Are  You  C  Su- 
ing to  Tune  To.'" 

There's  high-end  Bagdom  and  low- 
end  Bagdom,  with  a  lot  of  room  in  be- 
tween 1  Vspite-  my  parents'  paramilitary 
practice  regimens,  I  have  to  give  them 
civelit  for  being  fairly  high-end  Bay- 
yers. There  were  no  piano-key  scarves 
in  our  house,  no  "World's  Greatest 
I  ro m boil ist"  tiy urines,  no  plastic  turn 
biers  left  over  I  rout  my  lather's  days  as 
assistant  direc  tor  of  the  Stanford  I  -m- 
versity  Marching  Band.  Such  acces- 
sories are  the  mandate  of  the  lowest 
t  ua-  of  Musk  Is  My  Bag,  a  si  rat  urn 
whose  mascot  is  PI  \}  Bach,  whose 
theme  song  is  "Piano  Man,"  and  whose 
regional  representative  is  the  kiel  111 
high  school  who  plays  not  only  the 
trumpet  but  the  piano,  saxophone-, 
flute,  string  bass,  accordion,  anel  wood 
block.  This  kid,  considered  a  wun- 


derkind  by  his  parents  and  the  rest  < 
the  band  community,  plays  none  < 
these  instruments  well,  but  the  lac 
that  he  knows  so  many  different  sets  < 
fingerings,  the  fact  that  he  has  the  p<  | 
tential  to  earn  some  college  money  b 
performing  as  a  one-man  band  at  th 
annual  state  teachers'  conference 
makes  him  a  hometown  hero.  He  ma]| 
not  be  a  football  player.  He  may  m 
even  yam  access  to  the  Ivy  League.  Bu'j 
in  the  realm  of  Music  Is  My  Bay,  the  kit  | 
who  plays  every  instrument,  partieu 
larly  when  he  can  play  Billy  Joel  songj-,( 
on  every  instrument,  is  the  alpha  male* 
The  flip  side  ot  the  one-man  hana 
are  those  Music  Is  My  Bayyers  who  an  SJ 
not  musicians  at  all.  These  are  the  kid 
who  twirl  flays  or  rifles  in  the  marchini 


hand,  the  ones  who  blast  music  in  thei 
rooms  and  play  not  air  guitar  hut  ai 


Jt  K 


keyboards,  their  hands  fluttering  ou 

in  front  of  them,  the  hand  position. 
not  nearly  as  important  as  the  atten 
dant  head  motions.  This  is  the  esseno 
of  Bagdom,  which  is  to  take  greate 
pleasure  in  the  reverb  than  the  melody 
to  love  the  lunch  break  more  than  th^ 
rehearsal,  the  rehearsal  more  than  the 
performance,  the  clarinet  case  mon  • 
than  the  clarinet.  It  is  to  think  noth 
ing  of  sending  away  for  the  deluxe  pack 
et  of  limited-edition  memorabilia  thai 
is  being  sold  for  the  low,  low  price  0 
one's  entire  personality.  It  is  t< 
let    the    trinkets    do    the 


1  -11 


inJi 


I 


talking 


was  twenty-one  when  I  stoppee 
playing  the  oboe.  1  wish  I  could  come 
up  with  a  big,  dramatic  reason  why.  1 
wish  I  could  say  that  1  sustained  some 
kind  of  injury  that  prevented  me  frorr 
playing  (it's  bard  ro  imagine  what  kinc 
of  injury  could  sideline  an  oboist — lit 
strain?  carpal  tunnel  syndrome  A  01 
that  I  was  forced  to  sell  my  oboe  in  or- 
der to  help  a  family  member  in  crisis. 
or,  better  yet,  that  I  suffered  a  violent 
attack  in  which  my  oboe  was  used  as  a 
weapon  against  me  before  being  stolen 
and  melted  down  for  artillery.  But  the 
truth  has  more  to  do  with  what  in  col- 
lege I  considered  to  he  an  exceptionally 
long  walk  from  my  dormitory  to  the' 
music  building.  Without  the  prodding 
of  111  \  parents  or  the  structure  of  a  state- 
run  music  education  program,  my  oboe 
career  had  to  run  on  self-motivation 
alone,  and  when  my  senior  year  start- 


I  neither  registered  f<  >r  private  lessi  ins 
or  signed  up  for  the  orchestra,  dodg- 
:  li  countless  calls  from  the  director 
Tiploring  me  to  reassume  in\  chair. 

Since  then  I  haven'l  set  f<  h  >i  in  ,1  re- 
l -arsal  loom,  put  together  .1  folding 

I  usic  stand,  fussed  with  a  reed,  marked 

II  music,  practiced  scales,  tuned  an 
rchestra,  or  performed  ,m\  of  the 

mntless  activities  that  prevu  >us|\  had 
I  munated  my  existence.  There  are 
moments  every  now  and  then  when 
II  hear  an  1  >h<  >e-d<  iminated  sec  lion  ,  .| 
ie  Bach  Mass  m  R  Minor  or  the 
erceuse  section  of  Stra\'insky's  Fire- 
>J  Suite  and  long  to  find  a  workable 
;ed  and  pick  the  instrument  up  again, 
nit  then  I  imagine  how  terrihle  I'll 
>und  after  eight  dormant  years,  and  1 

I  1st  put  the  whole  idea  out  of  my  mind 

II  icfore  1  start  to  feel  sad  about  it.  I  can 
rill  smell  the  musty  odor  of  my  oboe 
ase,  the  old-ladyish  whiff  of  the  vel- 
et  lining  and  the  tubes  of  cork  grease 

tnd  the  damp  fabric  of  the  key  path. 
Jnlike  the  computer  on  which  I  now 
jvork,  my  oboe  had  the  sense  of  being 
|in  ancient  thing.  Brittle  .mJ  creaky,  it 
.vas  vulnerable  when  handled  by 
strangers.  It  needed  to  he  packed  up 
right,  dried  out  in  |ust  the  tight  places, 
kept  away  from  the  heat  and  the  cold 
mo1  from  anyone  too  stupid  to  distin- 
guish it  from  a  clarinet. 

What  1  really  miss  ,ik  nil  the  obi  >e  is 
having  my  hands  on  it.  1  could  come  at 
that  instrument  from  any  angle  and 
know  every  indentation  on  every  key, 
every  spot  that  leaked  air,  every  nick  on 
every  square  inch  of  wood.  1  knew  pre- 
cisely how  its  weight  was  distributed 
between  my  right  thumb  and  left  wrist, 
and  I  knew,  above  all,  that  the  weight 
would  feel  the  same  way  every  time, 
every  day,  Kir  every  year  that  I  played. 
Rut  I  put  my  oboe  down,  and  I  never 
picked  it  back  up.  1  could  have  been  a 
pretty  good  oboist  it  I  had  practiced,  it 
I  bad  ignored  the  set  design  and  just 
played  the  instrument.  But  1  didn't  and 
1  wasn't.  When  I  look  back  I  hardly 
recognize  myself,  that  person  who  could 
play  a  Mozart  sonata  by  memory,  whose 
ringers  could  move  three  times  faster 
than  I  now  type — a  person  who  was 
given  a  gift,  but  who  walked  away  from 
it  because  of  piano-key  scarves  and  fe- 
dora bats  and  all  those  secondary 
melodies  that  eventually  became  the 
only  thing  I  could  bear.  ■ 
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IMAGINE  TOURSELF 
IMMORTALIZED  IN  THE  POP 
ART  STYLE  OF  THE 
60'S  &70'S... 
www.w5service.com/neo6O 
(630)953-2053 


Art  Interns  Wanted 

Hatper's  Magazine  is  accepting  applications  from 

college  students  ;iml  graduates  lor  its  .111  internship 

program  Serve  part-time  on  an  unpaid  basis  for 

six  months  and  get  practical  experii  nee  in  elec- 

tronic page  layout,  color  separation,  art  and  pho 

to  research,  working  with  freelancers,  and  tin  gen- 

eral workings  of  a  national  magazine  s  art 

department.  Interns  are  encouraged  to  generate 

ideas.  \iew  current  exhibits  at  museums  and  gal- 

leries, read  widely,  and  approach  problems  cre- 

atively For  further  information  uulan  application. 

call:  (212)614-6500 
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ARCADIAN  Al)\  EXIT  RES 

Walter  Benjamin,  the  eonnoisseur 
of  everyday  life 

By  Mark  Kingwell 


I  )|h  usscd  ill  lln-  cssa\ 

I  lu  Arcades  Proja  I.  by  Walter  Benjamin.  I  knva  id  I  Iniversity  Press,  1999.  1,074 
■■.     jii9»5. 

Ihe  (  iimpldc  (  n)i^|),iiu(niii',   /92S-I940,  Theodor  Adorno  and  Walter  Ben 
lain  in.  1  larvard  I  'niversity  Press,  1999,  ?84  pages.  $39.95. 


In  Se]  'tembei  1  940,  i  he  (  lei  man 
|e\\  i4i  writer  Waller  Benjamin 
killed  himsell  with  an  overdi  ise  of 
morphine  in  a  small  Pyrenees  \  illage 
neai  i lu-  Franco  Spai lish  hi irdei  I  le 
had  heen  turned  away  Irom  a  Spanish 
i  hcu  kp<  mil  al  I  In.-  end  of  a  last  at- 
tempt to  est.  ape  Irom  i  In  Na:is,  who 
1 1  i  I  already  interned  him  near  Paris. 
1 1 » i  exhausted  t<  >  atteni]  >t  foi  i  sec  ond 
time  tin.-  arduous  mountain  crossing, 
Benjamin  w  r<  >ic  a  final  lettei  ti  >  his 
i  k  ise  li  iend  and  fellow  c  ultural  critic 
rheodi  'i  Adi  'i  m  i.  "In  a  Miti.it  i<  m  pre 
sent  my  ip  >  \\.i\  i  mi ,"  he  wn  ite,  "I  ha\  e 
!  ui  t.  In  in  r  km  to  mil-  c  .in  end  i  it 
n .  li  is  iii  ,i  sin, ill  village  .  .  .  where  in  i 
1 1'  I  i  n  iw  -  me,  thai  iu\  hie  will  c<  line 
to  ,i  close."  A  large  hlai  k  hriefc  ase, 
i  ii  i  a  i"  w  I  mi  he  ti  ild  Ins  1. 1  mipanii  ins 
w  as  a  "man Use n pi  thai  must  he  saved," 
a  manuscript  that  "is  nn  ue  iinpi  irtant 
than  I  am,  w  is  forcvet  lost.  1  he  trag- 
i<  and  invsienoiis  c iri  umi-i.hk  es  sur- 
■I  ii  i  In  i  i  Beii)amin's  deal  h,  n  )gct  hei 
w  uh  the  it  'ini!  1 1  u  k  mini  i"  e\  ident  in 
his  lite    mJ  even   hi*    inosi   ahsti  use 

'A  1  II  lll'>.   1 

hli     mra  of    uit hi >rit \    aid  am  hetil  u  ;  - 
I  ik  h   i-  interest  in  i         !  le  i- 

vn  tor  his  anahsi-  ot  ihi 

1    i 

larpei        ' 


i  a"  i  ha i  surrounds  artwi  irks  under  cap- 
italism, the  elusive  something  that 
five's  them  their  historic  al  authority, 
their  air  <  if  authentic  n\ 

Benjamin  has  keen  tor  some  nine 
an  intellectual  cult  figure,  a  philo- 
sophical saint;  si\i\  years  after  Ins  sui- 
cide,  however,  Ik-  seems  poised  to  he- 
come  a  pop-culture  icon.  I  lis  reputation 
has  keen  growing  steadily  since  his 
wot  I  I  <  ■_'. u i  appearing  in  English  trans- 
lation three  decades  ago,  and  his  sat- 
urnine face,  with  the  liadeni.uk  mus 
tache,  glasses,  and  upswept  slunk  of 
dark  hair,  is  visihle  throughout  the 
1 1 Ha  1 1, i.  Susan  Sontag  has  In  >ni:ed  him, 
savvy  young  professors  cite  him  on 
fashion  or  architecture,  graduate  stu- 
dents  strike-  faux-casual  attitudes  in 
New  Haven  ci  iffee  hars  with  a  copy  of 
his  /l7i<mmati<m.s  under  <  >ne  arm  Now 
Benjamin's  name  has  hecome  one'  tei 
ei  mi 1 1 ire  with  not  i  inly  in  seminar  rooms 
km  in  living  rooms;  it  shows  up  in  re- 
\  lews  i  i|  hip-hop  alhunis  and  in  the 
onstage  ruminations  of  performance 
artists,  Hie  best-selling  novelist  Larry 
McMurtrv  ha-  written  a  new  hook 
tilled  Walter  Benjamin  ut  the  Dairy 
Queen  More  seriously,  Ins  monu- 
mental Arcades  Project  has  just  keen 
published  in  its  first  complete  English 
translation,  along  with  his  correspon- 
dence wnh  Adorno.  In  one  of  those 
w  i  ui  coi  ifluences  i  4  the  pi  ipular  and 
the  scholarh  that  our  e  ulture  produces 


ni  iw  and  then,  the  rage  t.  ir  Benjam 
threatens  to  turn  linn  into  a  fetish,' 
i  i  mimi  idit\   to  he  consumed  and,  ii| 
evitahly,  discarded  in  the  phan 
ei  i  mi  >m\  of  the  culture  industry 

Benjamin's  achievement  is  consi 
erakle,  nor  because  he  committed 
rather  hast^  suicide  in  the  1940s,  orb 
^  ause  he  was  such  a  devoted,  unhapj 
slave  to  his  own  intellectual  vision, 
even  because  he  has  exerted  such 
charismatic  pull  on  young  intellect' 
als  hungry  for  a  hero  less  stringent  ai 
difficult  than  the  usual  run.  No,  Bei 
jamin  is  important  because  of  his  n 
sight  into  the  cultural  consequenc 
ot  capitalism,  an  insight  that  gives 
a  st\lc  of  thinking  about  the  now  it 
escapahle  culture  of  consumerism.  \X. 
can  read  Benjamin's  enormous  fra 
ment  on  the  Paris  arcades  not  so  nun 
to  gather  information  about  nin 
teenth-century  Paris,  ot  which  it  is , 
abundant  and  pleasurable  resource, 
n  '  inli  inn  oui  i  >w  n  experience  of  ewer 
l.u  life.  With  Benjamin  as  a  guid 
one  can  begin  to  glimpse  a  way  of  r 
fleeting  on  capitalism  that  promises  i 
stave  otf  the  despair  threatening  t 
overwhelm  those  who  choose  not  I 
celebrate  this  aye  of  trademarked  em< 
lions,  patented  identities,  and  read' 
made  souls  m  plastic  hags.  And  if  ti 
J.i\  i  me  i-  fortunate  enough  to  walk  tk 
streets  ot  Paris  with  his  massive  bo< 
in  hand,  as  I  recenth  was,  Benjamin 
vision  of  that  city's  past  begins  to  haul 
the  contemporary  Parisian  streetscap' 
with  phantoms  of  long-dead  dandit 
and  flaneurs,  prostitutes  and  decadent 
the  ghi  ists  i  'f  Baudelaire  and  Mallartr 
appearing  and  disappearing  amid  tl 
neon  s^mis  anj  garish  billboards  ai 
vertising  American  hamburgers  an 
Finnish  digital  telephones. 


A 


t  his  very  best,  Benjamin  is 
win  ii  who  can  hear  compar 
son,  in  lone,  with  his  hero  ka 
ka  and,  in  his  close  attention  lo  th 
texture  of  daily  experience,  with  ai 
other  of  his  idols,  Proust.  His  diary  i 
a  visit  io  Moscow  in  1926  is  justly  ce 
ebrated,  and  his  memoirs  of  his  c  hile 
hood  in  Berlin  around  1900,  when  h 
was  eight,  and  another  depicting  h 


i  ii"  adulthood  m  the  ut\  air  works 

angular  power.  All  his  writings  shi  >w 
1,111  ci  msumed  hv  iiiinui  mi,  i  In-  hits 

i  I  pieces  i 'I  evcrydav,  lite:  coins  and 
at Tips and  things  lying  on  shelves,  the 

i  ves  and  di  'lis  and  hul  tons  f<  ir  sale 
,,.i  the  street.  Melancholy  and  enthu 
r-  -tic  in  almost  ecjiial  measure,  Ben 

i  lin  could  he  wry  and  lunnv  ahi  ml 

1  sad  li  'i  oi  the  w  titer  and  intellee  (ual 
i  w<  'lid  ruled  hy  philisi  ines  and  com 
icent  academic  drones,  as  Ins  little 
ok  ol  sketches  and  aphorisms,  (  hie 
i\  Street  ( 192M),  ainph  documents: 

Print  ip/es  "i  die  Weights,  T<mu  ,  m 
1  \\">mFa!  Books: 
ii  1 .  The  whole  i  otnpi  isii  urn 

J     milSt     he     |'CI  UlCllli     Willi     ,1  x^vsj 

pnatrac  ted  .iiul  Wi  >rd\,   e\pi  '- 

sit  ion  '  'I  the  mil  lal  plai  i  ^^0* 

2  ["ei'ms  are  to  he  nn  In. led 
tui  ci  hk  ept  i«  ins  that,  except 
in  this  Jet  inition,  appeal 

'   nowhere  in  I  he  win  >le  I I 

!    3.  ( ,\  mi  eptual  distinc  i  i<  >ns  la 
I  bord  msly  arri\  ed  at   in  i  he 
te\l   are  to  he  obliterated 
- 1  again  in  the  re  lev  am  in  ites 

'enjamin  loved  compac  i , 
limmcring  sentences,  prac  - 
cing  the  aphoristic  form  as 
matter  of  both  inclinal  ion 
nd  metlii  id.  "All  the  dec  i 
ive  bli  >ws  are  st  rue  k  left 
a  ruled,"  Benjamin  writes  in 
)nc-Way  Street.  "Amhigui- 
V  displaces  aul  lietii  icil  y  in 
li  things."  We  understand 
aost  w  hen  we  have  ni  it  set 
mt  to  iu  hieve  understanding, 

Benjamin  is  most  tamous  toclav,  toi 
wo  works,  one  a  rciat  ively  shi  irt  essay 
nd  the  other  a  inaiiinu  ith  pn  ijei  i,  un 
omplctcd  at  Ins  death  and  perhaps,  in 
ts  nature,  incapable  oi  completion. 
he  article,  published  in  1^6,  is  "The 
Vork  nl  Art  in  the  Aye  ol  Mediant 
al  Reproduction,"  a  widely  inllucn- 
lal  argument  about  the  way  multiple 
opies  or  broadcasts  ol  a  given  work 
lispel  the  aura  ol  bourgeois  sacredncss 
hat  falls  over  art  in  high  capitalism, 
ditch  anthologi:ecl,  much  disputed, 
he  essay  shows  Benjamin  the  philoso- 
>her  working  near  the  top  ol  his  game, 
t  lacks  the  warmth  of  his  earlier  work, 
nit  it  is  that  rare  thing,  a  w  In  il\  ac 
essihle  original  argument,  a  novel  the- 
>ry  advanced  with  ready  examples  and 
alutary  absence  of  jargon. 


I  he  .An  idles  I'n  i/ei  i,  m  contrast,  is  an 
intellei.  I  ual  lolly,  a  inassn  c  and  spet 
taculai  i  n  i  n  ,  An  ambitious,  even 
grand 1 1  isc,  reading  ol  the  di  cam  logu 
ol  capitalism  through  the  ari  adi  s,  the 
covei  ed  walk  wavs  thai  w  el  e  such  a 
pre  iinmeiii  leal ure  ol  mid  I  N". '  1  'arts, 
t  he  /Vo/ci  '  oci  upied  Benjamin  h  >i  the 
lasi  1 1  hi  I  ecu  veai  s  ol  I  us  1 1 1 1. ■  and  grew 
into  an  i  werw  1  lelinii  t'i  i  i  'scssh  >i i.  |-(  a 
Benjamin,  1 1 iese  lilile  cov ered  walk 
ways  where  Parisians  daily  I  and  night- 
ly)  strolled  to  view  luxurv  h  mils, 
p<  isters,  pain  'i  am. is,  and  one  al  \<  >\  I  ici 
were  the  master  trope  in  a  eh >se  ar- 


I  I  n    i    liguic-s  parade  through  tin     it 
i  ades,  and    /  he     \n  iitL      I  i ,  be 

sh  i\\  in"  a  sii.u  igc  lorin  i  it  emai  u  i|  -  it  n  >i  i 
i  in  the  wi  aid   I  n .-111,1111111   -t  i  uggl 
bring  lo  |  ile    I  I  ere.  Ion     I  oi  got  ten  rev 
i  iiil  h  'i  lal  les  i  ul  Mip  a;1  an  1st  llu    a  i  a   tel  il 
respei  i  il  ihtv  ol  pel  its  1  „  ,,i[go  a-  d  n  -p 

keepe I  hen    lorgiui1,     omei  inn 

bli  ioiIiI  , ,  a  niodc-iii  republic  in  I  he  k  il  ig 
wake  ol    I  i  "■' '    barb  phi  >t<  ig'  aphu    pi 
i  nieei  s  mii  1 1  as  Nad, u  an  i  i  >iss(  m    aid 
!  laguei  ie,  w  i  ma      -  ,'cilaini    and 

I  ati  n  gue,  i  i  Mist  i  ik  I    l  In-  i  liallel  i 
lllllgl  i'  >1  able  ai  -I  I  n  I  ii      i  'I  in.  idea  IllMil 
A   k  >ii''  mi  i  ion  on   I  iaiidekiu  e,  u  ■  n  ej 


|i&' V>s.  , 


J".Xi-^' 


i  liaei  ii  igK  al  leading  ol  liu  idemit  V 
I  \  ervthing  In  mi  b.  >red<  >in  h  » fashion  to 
revolution,  everyone'  Irom  the  juineut 
and  t  he  dandv,  to  tl  ii  g  nnblei  and  the 
Utopian  anarchist,  emerges  Irom  the 
gas! n  dimness  o|  the  ninetccnl  h  cen- 
i  iiia  au  ades  into  the  hghl  ol  Ben- 
jamin's tasi  inated  ga:e, 


/  he  l'li  >|i  i  i   i  n  a  kind  nl 

I  III.  I     flfll'/lllSl'  t()   ll'/lh  /l  ,il!     Ill  .    mi'dil 

(/teres,  an  I  hi  e  dun  hi 
in  di,'  I'vieaees      ii  lui  /i  j\i  .r.i-.  as  a  mehij'hni 
■  |ii,' 

mdili'i  Ufa/ 
he  1 1  iIkiiiiii 
i/mi  1 1  mi/ii ' 
latnin  s  jmul  icon 

I liitiii/li     i  di  a  H  'in  i  '■  -n  'hi 

I  h  e    I  lauulL  hid  n  I 

in  ii  in    Y(.  ii 


I  urn  as  a  lens  on  m>  ulcrnii  y,  is  a  book 
ti  i  ii  s  ow  n  t  ig|  1 1    Benjamin's  pi irp<  >se  is 
not  merely  historii  al  i  h  literal  \ ,  how- 
evel     II   is  i  iiib   1 1  in  nigh  a  dev a  'led  at- 
tention i"  the  details  <  >l  ohjee  Is  and 
lac  es  in  the  tiii  > i'Tii  urban  m  ene,  lie  ai  - 
gues,  that  t  be  coi in m  id 1 1  \  tetish  of  cap 
italism  i  an  be  eftei  tiv  eh   dispelled 
.And  only  thus  thai  a  i  c nam  kind  ol 
emancipation  is  possible:   use-value 
and  exchange  value  make  wav  lor  con 
noisseur- value  "The  collector  die. mis 
his  wav  not  only  into  a  distani  m  In 
'..''  'I  ie  vw  ii  kl  but  ah,  i  into  a  better  i  'lie 
one  in  which,  to  be  si ne,  human  hi  nigs 
lie  no  beiiei  pn  iv aded  with  whal  t  hev 
need  than  in  the  everyday  world,  but 
111   which   tilings   ;ij-i     ti  eed   from    I  be 
ilruilgerv   ol   being  uselul."  t  'onnois 
seui'ship,  pel  bails  unexpei  (edly,  proves 
lo  be  politic  aliv  eltec  1 1\  e 


I  ut I   il  ..in -/I  in,'   \n  I'h 


A  ,    I 


M.inv  features  i  'I  e\  civdav  lite 
presented  themselves  to  Ben- 
jamin as  he  .it  tempted  1 1 1 
work  out  the  logic  ot  rhe.se  transtor- 
ni  itions,  hi!  nianv  metaphors  have 
been  empl<  iyeJ  t<  >  describe  the  result- 
ing |  'ile  ( 'I  his  quotations,  annotations, 
aphorisms,  and  miniature  essays.  Ben- 
lamin  was  intluciic  ed  In  modern  poets 
and  e.iyh  him  pioneers,  especially  the 
Surrealists,  and  c  laimed  to  he  seeking 
m  itnethmg  ol  the  ctfec  i  "I  mi  mtage. 
Andre  Breton's  Ntulja  and,  even  more, 
I  oui-  Arag<  m's  Le  Ptiysan  de  Pat  is . 
i .in ■•! 1 1  1 1 in i  to  see  the  city  in  a  strange, 
illuminating  light.  Bui  the  voices  of 
tin  varii  his  historic  .il  figures  are  roo 
cleai  foi  montage  really  to  describe 
tin  peculiar  experience  of  reading  the 
-In  axes  oi  material,  or  "convolutes," 
that  Benjamin  arranged  in  .1  peculiar 
ilphabetical  sequence.  A  better  im- 
age 1-  thai  ol  the  die. an,  or  the  phan- 
tasmagoria, .1  persistenl  theme  ol  the 
l  Benjamin  saw  in  the  jumble 
1  >t  an.  ade  lite  the  residue  of  a  collet,  tive 
dream  and  attempted,  despite  objec- 
tions from  Adorno  and  his  more  or- 
thodox Marxist  colleagues,  to  otter  a 
psychoanalytic  interpretation  oi  that 
dream.  "The  economic  conditions  un- 
der which  society  exists,"  he  says,  "are 
expressed  in  the  superstructure  pre- 
cise lv  as,  with  the  sleeper,  an  overfull 
-tomach  finds  not  its  reflection  but  its 
expression  in  the  contents  ot  dreams, 
which,  lii  'in  a  i  ausal  p>  ant  ot  view  .  it 
in  r.  be  said  i>  >  'c<  md.il  ii  m 

TIk-  dream  was  actually  a  form  of 
si  unnambulism,  and  the  site  of  our  col- 
lective sleepwalking  i-  ot  course  the 
-tree  1   "Streets  are  the  dwelling  places 
of  the  ci  illei  1 1\  i  ,"  Benjamin  writes  in 
!  the  Prujet.  t's  introJiK 
w  hull  survives  a-  111  ites  1  in  ex- 
pensive handmade  paper.  "The  col- 
lev  tive  is  an  etenialh  wakeful,  eremally 
agitan   I  I  1  11  ij  thai      in  the  q.K  e  be- 
tween the  biiiklni'j  fronts      lives,  ex- 
understands,  and  invents  as 
much  .is  individuals  Jo  within  the  pri- 
ll their  own  tour  walls."   1  ears 
e  uliei.  in  Benjamin 

had  dese  ribed  his  own  clue  11  ion 
1  ie  "dreaim  rec  ale  itr.un 
Ik-  in  ili.it  citv's  center.  Now  he 
thai  "[m|i  ire  than  anyw  here  else, 
iU  itself  in  the  ik  ide  as 
ind  familiar  mtei  1        I 
1  In    m  inm  -  "  1  lere  pc  \  l<    -n  '11  and 


shi  >p,  sl<  >\\  K  an  iving  be!  ween  the  tasks 
ot  lite;  or,  sometimes,  make  strolling 
that  task.  Thus  the  importance  in  this 
-in  etscape  ot  the  flaneur,  the  stn  ill  my 
idler.  "1  .  >i  the  fliinew  ,  a  transti  irma- 
tion  lakes  place  with  respeci  10  the 
-tieei :  11  leads  him  through  a  \  .unshed 
lime,  lie  strolls  down  the  street;  for 
him,  every  street  is  precipitous.  .  .  . 
An  intoxication  conies  over  the  man 
who  walks  long  and  aimlessh  through 
the  streets.  With  each  step,  the  walk 
lakes  on  greater  momentum;  ever 
weaker  grow  the  temptations  ot  bistros, 
ot  shops,  ot  smiling  women,  e\  er  more 
irresistible  the  magnetism  ot  the  next 
streetc  oilier,  ol  ,1  distant  square  in  the 
tog,  ot  the  baek  ot  a  woman  walking 
before  him.'' 

Ye!  w  n Inn  this  transforming  ex- 
citement there  is,  too,  a  kind  ot  lan- 
guor, a  pose  ot  habitual  and  superior 
ennui  that  is  worn  proudU  and  os- 
tentatiously, like  an  expensive  cloak. 
"Boredom  is  ,1  warm  gray  fabric  lined 
on  the  inside  with  the  most  lustrous 
and  colorful  ot  silks,"  says  Benjamin  at 
one  point  in  the  convolute  on  bore- 
d<  mi,  the  most  consistently  successful 
sei.  lion  ot  1  he  Project.  "In  this  fabric  we 
wrap  ourselves  when  we  dream.  We 
are  at  home  then  in  the  arabesques  of 
its  lining."  The  stroll  and  this  culti- 
vated listlessness  are  thus  intimately 
related,  pace  here  the  outward  sign  ot 
the  flaneur's  inner  grace.  "Flcinerie  is 
the  rhythmics  of  this  slumber,"  Ben- 
jamin concludes.  "In  1M°.  a  rage  tor 
tortoises  overcame  Paris.  One  can  well 
imagine  the  elegant  set  mimicking  the 
pace  ot  this  creature  more  easily  in 
(he  arcades  than  on  the  boulevards. 
Boredom  0  always  the  external  sur- 
face "I  unconscious  events.  For  this 
reason,  it  has  appeared  to  the  great 
dandies  as  ,1  mark  ot  dist  inction."  Fit- 
tingly, then,  the  major  literary  suc- 
cess ,>t  the  Project  is  its  ability  pre- 
e  iselv  to  induce  in  the  reader  a  peculiar 
oneiric  attention,  a  sort  >>l  watchful 
dreamines: — even  .1  sort  ot  illuminat- 
ing hi  iredi  an.  1  Vtail-  w  ash  past  in 
w  a\  es;  quotations  loop  in  and  oui  ot 
the  elliptical,  jagged  arguments;  pol- 
ished sentences  pitch  up  from  the 
morass  like  toil-wrapped  sweets  dis- 
covered on  the  beach.  (In  (  hic-\\\i\ 
Benjamin  had  w  1  men:  "Quo- 
tations in  m\  work  ire  like  wayside 
ii  ihbers  w  ho  leap  1  mi  armed  and  re- 


lieve the  siroller  oi  his  convictior 
The  best  comparisons  are  nor 
other  books  thai  work  the  same  k  4 
of  ground,  sueh  as  Roland  Bartl 
Mythulogies  or  Marshall  McLuh 
Mechanical  Bride — both  collectioi 
short  meditations  on  the  detritusC 
everyday  consumer  life — but  rathei 
works  ot  visual  an  Peter  Beard's  o\ 
whelming  pastiches  ot  image  and  ic 
say,  everywhere  scribbled  with  no. 
and  comments  and  revisions;  or,  p, 
haps  better,  Joseph  C  iornell's  rnedi 
live,  surreal  collisions  of  disparate  ■ 
leeis  within  the  conventional,  e\ 
banal,  medium  ot  the  box.  Like  the 
The  Arcades  Project  spills  1  mt  ol  its  c 
t. nner  to  induce  a  weirdly  vertigim 
response  in  the  viewer.  It  is  ,1  cabii 
ot  w .  mders  that  ever  threatens  r<  >  hi 
the  confines  ot  two  covers,  to  beco 
instead  a  three-ring  circus  ot  the  1111 
An  e.uiv  version  of  the  project,  ", 
cades,"  shows  that  Benjamin  was  tin 
mg  of  the  work  as  a  continuation 
One-Way  Street,  ,mJ  the  writing 
the  unique  signature  ot  his  early  pn 


In  the  crowded  arcades  ot  the  boi 
v  .11  Js,  ,is  in  the  semi-deserted  arcade 
the  Rue  Saint-Denis,  umbrellas 
canes  are  displayed  111  seined  rank 
phalanx  ot  colorful  crooks.  M,mv  are 
institutes  ot  hygiene,  where  gladiai 
.ire  wearing  orthopedic  belts  and  r 
dages  wind  round  the  white  bellie 
mannequins.  In  the  windows  ot  the  h 
dressers,  one  see-  the  last  women  w 
long  hair;  they  spurt  richly  11ndul.1t 
masses,  petrified  coiffures.  Mow  bnii 
appears  the  stonework  ot  the  walls  he-i 
them  and  above:  crumbling  papi 
m.ic  ho '  "Souvenirs"  and  bibelots  t.  . 
on  .1  hulei  nis  .ispec  1;  the  i  idalisque  lie" 
wait  next  to  the  inkwell;  priestesse.1' 
knitted  jackets  raise  aloft  ashtrays  1 
vessels  ot  holy  water.  .  .  .  Over  stai 
and  letterboxes  roll  balls  ol  string  am 
silk.  Naked  puppet  bodies  with  b 
heads  wait  tor  hairpieces  and  atti 
I  'oinbs  swim  ah.  ml .  ti>  ig-green  and  co 
red,  a-  m  .in  aquarium;  trumpets  tun"  i. 
conches,  ocarinas  to  umbrella  hand  . 
,\]\J  lv  ing  in  the  fixative  pans  trot 
ph.  'i i  igrapher's  darkroom  is  birdseed 


1  ho  delk  ious  jumble  ot  Magritti 
mi.iLZc- — sacred  c  igarette  ashes,  swi 
ming  combs,  metamorphosing  seasl 
musical  instruments — is  the  op< 
flourish  in  what  would  prove  an  i 
possible  t.isk.  "These  items  on  d 
are  a  rebus,"  Benjamin  told  Ador 
and  a  group  ot  colleagues  in  Frankh 


a  id  (bow]  one  ought  to  read  here  the 
|ij  Jseed  kepi  in  the  fixative-pan  tr<  mi 
larkroom,  the  flower  seeds  beside 
lr  e  binoculars,  the  broken  screws  atop 
|e  musical  score,  and  the  revolver 
love  the  goldfish  bowl  -is  right  on 
r  e  tip  of  one's  tongue  " 

What  ua^  the  solution  to  the  rebus? 
It  response  to  criticisms  from  Adorno 
md  others,  Benjamin  proposed  the  no- 
li hi  of  the  "dialectical"  image  as  the 
■y  to  bis  method:  he  would  read  the 
I  »ures  of  the  Arcades  as  part  of  a  larg- 
social  process.  But  he  could  not  quite 
<  irt  with  the  notion  of  the  dream.  "The 
sw,  dialectical  method  of  doing  his- 
fry  teaches  us  to  pass  in  spun — with 
'  le  rapidity  and  intensity  of  dreams  - 
irough  what  lias  been,  in  order  to  cx- 
erience  the  present  as  a  waking  world, 
world  to  which  every  dream  at  last 
iters."  And  then,  elsewhere,  "It  is  .it 
lis  moment  that  the  historian  takes  up 
.  .  the  task  of  dream  interpretation." 
Vint  Benjamin  did  not  reckon  with, 
lerhaps,  is  the  fecundity  of  dreams: 
here  is  so  much  to  them  that  we  can- 
|iot  reach  an  adept  interpretation,  even 
;iven  world  enough  and  time.  The 
Iream  of  the  Arcades  stood  before  bun 
ike  the  rich  history  of  Pans,  the  ac- 
knowledged world  capital  of  the  nine- 
:eentb  century.  Key  elements  stay  rel- 
itively  fixed:  the  importance  of 
ironwork  and  glass,  technical  innova- 
tions that  made  the  arcades  possible,  as 
much  as  they  did  the  Crystal  Palace  or 
the  Eiffel  Tower;  the  role  of  gaslight, 
plush  fashions,  the  slow  pace  of  {timer- 
:e  in  the  crowded  streets;  the  boule- 
vard scheme  of  Baron  Haussmann, 
which  erased  whole  sections  of  Parts 
in  the  new  grand  prospects — and,  in- 
cidentally, made  barricades  that  much 
more  difficult  to  realize  in  street  fight- 
ing. ("With  the  Haussmannization  of 
Paris,  the  phantasmagoria  was  rendered 
in  stone,"  Benjamin  s.iys.)  But  be  then 
begins  to  add  new  elements  ,is  well: 
large  chunks  about  the  political  vi- 
sionaries Saint-Simon  and  Fourier,  long 
excursuses  into  the  1848  uprising  and 
the  bloody  Paris  Commune  of  1871, 
close  reading  of  the  dozens  of  partisan 
newspapers  and  feuilletonist  serial  pub- 
lications of  the  century's  highly  charged 
second  halt.  The  convolutes  multiply; 
the  stacks  of  apposite  quotations  rise, 
the  Project  expands,  sprawls,  splits,  and 
recombines.  It  grows  into  a  massive 


For  150  years. 


Harper's  Magazine  has  explored  the 
American  experience  with  a  fiercely  independent  spirit 
and  spectacular  writing.  Now,  that  experience  is 
available  in  one  magnificent  700 -page,  richly  illustrated 
volume,  spanning  the  decades  and  encompassing  writ- 
ing from  Herman  Melville  and  Mark  Twain  to  Norman 
Mailer,  David  Mamet,  and  Annie  Dillard. 

Organized  By  decade,  this  beautiful  volume  includes 
reports,  poetry,  fiction,  commentary,  critiques  of  contempo- 
rary society  and  politics,  speeches, 
humor,  photographs,  illustrations, 
and  other  artwork  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  magazine.  With  an 
introduction  by  editor  Lewis  Lapham 
and  a  foreword  by  historian  Arthur 
Schlesinger,  Jr.,  An  American  Album 
is  a  window  on  life  in  this  country 
and  an  essential  heirloom  addition  to 
any  library. 
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shopping  m. ill  c i|  the  mind,  an  arcadi- 
an adventure. 

^H^odav  in  Tans  the  romantic  ar- 
cades of  Benjamin's  visii  >n  are 
m.  Imm  gone,  built  over  in  waves 
i  >!  modernization.  They  have  been  re- 
placed hy  rows  of  cheap  souvenir  simps 
along  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  hy  the 
ghastly  open-air  shopping  in. ill  near 
Chatelel  les  Halles,  Idled,  as  every- 
w  here  else,  with  the  inescapable  si<nis 
ol  Mi  I  'on. dd's,  Benetton,  Pi::a  I  lut, 
arid  a  faked-up  English  pub,  the  Floozy 
and  Firkin,  .ill  obscuring  the  nearby 
\  lew  ol  beautiful  St.  Eustac  he  church. 
In  the  ranks  of  shops  beside  the  Tui- 
leries  Gardens,  near  Rue  St.-Roch  or 
Rue  29  Juihet,  you  san  find  all  the 
miniature  gargoyles,  Swatch  watches, 
Eiffel  Tower  charms,  take  Hermes. 
scarves,  postcard  sets,  plastic  swords, 
china  kitseh  (figures  of  love,  loss,  kit- 
tens), bright  pennants,  T-shirts,  wind- 
up  toys,  crystal  howls,  and  dancing 
pipe-cleaner  pets  that  you  desire.  Near- 
by, a  massive  scaffolding  over  the  Cen- 
tre- (  iei  irges  Pompidou  shows  the  w,i\ 
that  the  collective  imagination  now 
i  i  Hues  branded  and  trade-marked,  and 
that  public  spaces,  which  should  be 
dream  houses  of  shared  life,  are  infil- 
trated by  tired  corporate  slogans.  The 
museum  is  covered  with  an  ad  for 
Swatch,  proudly  praising  "Notre 
Musee"  and  its  new  milk  nnial  incar- 
nation. And  not  tar  from  there,  a  beau- 
tit  ul  mural  ol  Pablo  Picasso,  as  big  as  a 
couple  ol  loot  ball  fields,  eventually  re- 
veals, as  one  walks  out  of  the  Louvre's 
c  our  Nupi  i lei  m  toward  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  Apple  Computer's  poor 
<_T,isp  ol  both  propriety  and  grammar. 
kike  everyone  else,  Pablo  says,  "Think 

I  hltcleli!  ." 

In  Boston's  New  bur\  St  re-el ,  mean- 
while, or  in  the  urban-mode  stores 
ot  New  York's  Sol  lo  and  Tribeca, 
even  along  the  Burlington  Arcade  and 
Pie  e  adilly  C  ire  us  in  London  or  in 
Berlin-  new  Arkaden  amid  the  hland- 
turbished  modernism  ot  the  Pots- 
daiiiei  Plat:,  the  stories  and  the 
>ti  ires  are  everywhere  die-  same.  There 
is  a  Tie-  Rack  on  every  corner,  a  Body 
Shop  at  the-  end  of  even  prospect.  The 
leisurely  flaneur,  who  once  lovingly 
collected  his  startling  urban  vistas  and 
stole  "lances  at  beautiful  strangers,  has 


been  replaced  by  the  mall  rat  and  tin 
tourist,  hallumping  up  and  down  ih> 
conventional  routes  to  see  the  saint 
logoed  merchandise  on  otter  at  even 
ol  her  destination.  Where  once  the  ar 
cades  bred  culture-  and  revolution  n 
nearly  equal  measure,  we  n<  >w  i  ihserv< 
the  happy  conformity  ot  global  eon 
sumerism,  a  world  filled  with  the  newjp 
International  Class:  mobile,  youthful 
affluent,  and  comfortable,  wearing  theii  ']1, 
cargo  pants,  sneakers,  and  one-strap 
backpacks,  or  their  basic-black  tour-!' 
button  suits  and  chunky  Kennetl 
Coles,  everywhere  from  Harajuku  t< 
the  Leidesplein  to  Ipanema.  Metal  anc 
glass  are  still  the  materials  of  choice  ir," 
the  architecturally  ambitious  malls  of 
the  world,  from  Toronto's  long-vault-! 
ed  Eaton  Centre  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
echoes  ot  the  Trafford  Centre  in  Man-r 
chester;  but  inside  there  is  no  dream 
ing,  just  another  staggering  Dawn  o}' 
the  I  lead  sequel. 


It  would  be  tempting  to  tell  this  sto- 
ry as  one  of  glories  lost,  an  invita- 
tion to  nostalgia.  Tempting,  too] 
to  see  The  Arcades  Project  as  an  unwit- 
ting celebration  of  what  it  sought  ti 
analyze.  That  story  is  tempting,  but  it 
is  misleading.  For  one  thing,  the  old  ''' 
forms  are  still  present  it  one  knows 
where  to  look.  Follow  Piccadilly  Circus 
into  the  quiet  haven  of  London's'1 
lei  nun  Street,  where  handmade  shirts 
and  i  ics,  bright  braces,  and  gaudy  cuff- 
links crowd  the  Victorian  shop  win 
slows  like  rows  of  glossy  confections, 
and  you  may  yet  find  the  dandies  of 
yesteryear,  now  promenading  in  two- 
vent  suits  and  Turnbull  eN  Asser  shirts 
rather  than  morning  coats  and  spats. 
Parisians  still  stroll  better  than  most 
people  on  earth,  and  on  Sundays  you 
may  yet  observe  the  fashionable  couples 
with  their  children  pushing  boats  in 
the  Luxembourg  Gardens  while 
(  utlieime  Deneuve  walks  by,  diva- 
style,  with  a  cigarette  in  one  hand  and 
a  little  one  in  the  other.  Near  the  Place 
des  Vosges  in  the  Fourth  Arronclis.se- 
ment  you  can,  in  gorgeous  little  shops, 
buy  exactly  the  sort  of  expensive,  hand- 
made paper  Benjamin  proudly  used  tor  t 
the  early  version  of  his  Arcades  essay. 
The  place  itself,  a  perfect  four-square 
covered  passageway  bordering  the 
Square  Louis  XIII  park,  is  a  testament 
to  art,  history,  m\c\  high  fashion,  with 
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1  \i.  adcmic  dc  I'An.  hitei  (tin.-,  the 
.orifices  ol  Issc)  Miyake  ,n iJ  l\i >mc<  i 
i,  .iikI  the  !i  inner  hi  ui.se>  <  'I  hi  >l  h 
i  ii  Hugo  and  I  hei  iphile  l  lain  ier 
ts  southern  corners.  A  courtyard 
he  north  side  <  ipens  on  to  what 
be  the  un  isi  heaul  ilul  hi  >tel  in  Eu- 
,  the  ivy-covered,  tour-star  Pavil- 
,le  l.i  Reine.  You  m.i\  even  stumble 
in  iiii.k  i  an  .iik  in  the  i  >ld  style, 
i  the  (  ialerie  Ven  >- 1  >i  idal ,  which 
;: ,  nil  tin.'  li  irner  i  'I  Rue  de  Bi  mloi  in 
1  First  Arrondissement,  in  .1  far  from 
:  Louvre.  This  covered  walkway,  nar- 

-  and  dimly  lit,  is  the  cone  rete  rem- 

-  it  ul  the  many  passageways  that  oh- 
ed  Benjamin,  the  trace  of  .1  trope, 
nstructed  in  1822,  it  is  one  of  the 

remaining  examples  of  the  site  of 
ijamin's  excavations,  and  i l  houses 
ijumhic  ul  shops  and  objects  thai 
I  ulil  have  pleased  him:  broken  dulls 
J  dollhouses,  randomly  stacked  oil 
ntings,  leather-bound  rirsi  editions 
Oscar  Wilde  in  lapanese  and  (der- 
111,   >ne  of  The  BalLuluf  Rcculingiidul 
mplete  with  Surrealist  "reali:al  ions" 
I'selected  scenes,  rendered  111  char- 
al  on  heavy  paper.  Which,  coinci- 
Infally,  is  exactly  the  medium  used 
I  the  hyper-cool  art  students,  all  with 
hndard-issue  nose  nn^,  dreadlocks, 
id  turn  leans,  who  Mill  sketch  the 
i. ■  1 1  -  an  idei  11   ^'lass  and    ironworl 
inopy  nl  the  (  rare  du  Ni  nil  with  1  he 
me  e  1  mil'  lisseur's  eye  that  Benjamin 
ought  ni  those  quintessential  nine- 
eni h-century  materials. 
Mi  ire  important,  In  iwever,  is  the  in 
ylit  that  1  he  true  a  mm  lisseur  1  it 
-eryday  life  is  always  as  much  inter- 
sted  in  n  111  k  as  in  luxury  items,  as  fix- 
ed '  >n  advertising  jingles  as .  in  p.  >eir\ . 
very  mini. nine  Hilfel  Ti  iwer  has  a  sto- 
iu  tell.  We  make  ;i  mistake  il  we  are 
'eluceel  by  the  eternally  false  promis- 
;  of  a  better  past,  a  golden  aye  "I  puh- 
;  lite — something  that  Benjamin  saw 
uite  t  learly  hi  nli  within  the  arcades 
id  in  his  own  compulsive  reaction 
'  them.  Benjamin's  lesson  aboui  the 
ream  of  histi  >i  \  is  that  we  are  always 
eyuiled  by  its  strange  surfaces  and 
mtastic  images.  In  modernity  we  are 
ne\er  in  the  grip  of  the  new,  and  this 
1  turn  generates  a  blinding  nostalgia 
lout  the  past.  At  virtually  the  same 
istaiit,  the  dual it\  generates  an  over- 
helming  and  enervating  boredom 
i.n  we  have  ii"i  yet,  despite  all  our 


best  etfi  H  is,  learned  ti  1  undei'stai  1. 1 

"\\  1  are  bored,"  savs  Beii]aui in, 
"when  we  di 'Hi  know  what  we  are 
waiting  foi  I  hai  we  di  1  kni  i\\  .01  dunk 
we  know,  is  nearly  always  die  expres 
sii  hi  ol  0111  superfk  ialn\  01  inattention. 
Bi  iredi  mi  is  1  In-  1  In  1  du  'Id  in  "i .  ii 
deeds."  Bui  thai  is  Hue  olil\  il  attend- 
ed lo,  not  lied  111  .1  ceaseless  round  1 'I 
iin|  i\  siiiiiul.ni.  ni-b\  -in  a  elt\  Il  was  1.  > 
w  1  'i  1-  thn  uil'Ii  ibis  double-etti  u  to 
liquidate  it .  in  I  lie  I.n  milage  he  .11  id 
Ad'  irni  1  shared  1  hal  Bcnjamii  1  em- 
barked mi  /  /ii'  .  \)i  tides  /Vojei  (  in  the 
first  place.  Vel  he  was  still  caught,  as  we 
so  of  ten  are  today,  in  the  sticky  grip  of 
die  comnu  idit\  h\  en  die  diaq  iesi  cul- 
tural critic,  il  once  lie  gives  111  to  the 
temptai  ion  1  'I  die  individual  1  ibjei  t's 
magie  ,  is  bi  Mind  lo  leel  I  be  pull  of 
fetishism's  deep  gravity  well.  Benjamin 
wanted  I"  analyze  the  "luster  with 
which  the  commodity-producing  soci- 
ety surn  Hinds  itself,"  to  read  these  mun- 
dane "wish  symbols"  as  the  "residue  1  'I 
.1  dream  world."  Bui  il  lie  is  n<  >i  careful, 
thai  die. 1111  bed  mio  .1  night  111, ire.  In 
assessing  die  play  "I  desires  dial  capi- 
talism makes  possible,  I  le  may  simply  re- 
produce those  desires  rather  than  gel 
die  better  1  il  them:  a  form  ol  cultural- 
ly 111  ical  c<  Hinterl  ranstereiu  e. 

7  hat  is  what  \di  irni  >  sensed,  in  let- 
ters critical  of  /  he  Arcades  Pmjct.  t,  in 
die  "auratic"  vestiges  sm||  clinging, 
here  and  there,  to  Benjamin's  loving- 
ly constructed  folly.  The  real  problem, 
as  neil  her  <  'I  (hem  could  '  learly  make 
•  mi  in  die  I ''  Vs,  hut  which  ei  >ntn  mis 
today's  consumers  on  an  hourly  basis, 
is  dial  more  sophisticated  theory  will 
noi  serve  here.  Or  rather,  the  kind  of 
thei  n\  Adorno  could  marshal  I  will  noi 
solve  the  problem.  Ii  suci eeds  only  111 
separating  itself  from  everyday  hie. 
This  failure  has  to  do  with  the  pet  uliai 
Borg-like  qualities  ol  consumer  capi- 
talism, which  is  so  yood  at  folding  re- 
sistance back  inio  1  r-se  1 1  111  ever  tastei 
wax  es  o|  eool  cli  ithes  and  siihversn  e 
pop  iniis|L ,  ;md  thus  with  the  limits ,  .| 
cultural  thei  ir\  when  11  taees  oft  ,i'_miiis| 
artfully  untet  t  ered  human  T 
.Adorno  and  Max  I  lorkheiinei  would 
,111  iculate  these  limits  with  ureal  pie 
1  isi.  m  in  1  he  w  '  >i  I-  the\  un.  leru  « <l  al 
tel  I  he  war,  ill  part  kill.  11  w  11 1 1  the  de\  - 
astating  pessimism  "I  dun  1  i\  "  I  i  ie 
C  ulnae  Indiisi  r\ ,"  an  iinrn  aled  m- 
dieiment  1  'I  the  banalit  \  ol  mass  uil- 
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Whenever 

a  friend 

succeeds, 

a  little 

something 
in  me  dies/' 
Gore  Vidal 

once  observed. 
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It's  funny,  it's  terrible,  and  it's 
true.  What  is  it  in  human  nature 
that  makes  us  derive  pleasure 
from  others' —  even  friends'  — 
suffering:'  |ohn  I'ortmann 
explores  this  all  too  human 
foible  —  w  hat  the  dcrmans  call 
SchjJcnfrcitilc  —  m  the  first 
book  ever  \\  ritteii  about  this 
mm  ersal  em<  itioil. 

A  compulsive!)  readable  book 
on  ,w\  eerily  familiar  feeling, 
When  Hud  Vhiiii'S  I  Lippcn  In 
(  )thcr  People  will  challenge 
your  thoughts  about  suffering, 
s\  mpatliy,  and  the  ambiguity 
ol  justice. 


At  bookstores  or  call 

1.800.634.7064. 

www.r0utled9c-ny.com 


"Deirdre  McCloskey's 

brave,  witty,  dizzying 

autobiography  positively 

drips  tears,  sex,  danger, 

and  courage  with  each 

sashaying  step." 

—Kate  Bornstcin,  author 
ol  ( r<  nek i  Outlaw 

CROSSING 

A      MEMOIR 

DtlRDRE    N.    MtCLOSKEY 


ii  in  iw  ni  (hi*  iiunniM  and  historian  j 
husband  and  lathei  Donald  \k(  luskev  had 
uo>sdtesscd  ioi  \cais  wiihoul  wauling  more 
Bui  lathei  suddenh  at  age  filu  two  a  sen  si 

._     Ills    li.il    Ilk   ||l|l\ 

lii  had  to  bceome  a 
lln  sion  ol  ilus  realization 

and  lis  i  "ii  .a| - 

"When  1  received  (  rossing.  I  wondered 
\\h\  [he  editors  had  not  designated  n 
lot  review  b\  someone  gay,  01  someone 
involved  in  the  transgendered  community. 
Reading  it   I  realized  that  I  —  a  lifelong 
heterosexual  woman  —  need  this  hook 
All  ol  us  need  to  considei  the  wa\  our 
culture  shapes  gendet  expectations. 
I  his  is  a  woman  worth  knowing  She 
has  given  us  a  highly  readabh   dramatic 
account  ol  hei  crossing  i  Kuiiiin 
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lure.  But  they  could  not  change  chose 
limits,  and  they  could  not  savt  their 
version  of  critical  theory  from  .1  polit- 
ically empty  elitism  about  culture. 

In  Europe-,  in  the  Thirties,  things 
were  more  stark.  "The  experience  of 
our  generation,"  Benjamin  wrote  in  .1 
hue  addition  to  the-  Arcades,  is  "that 
capitalism  will  not  die-  a  natural  death." 
1  h.it  sentiment  may  have  .1  quatnt- 
ness  to  our  ears,  hut  Benjamin's  life 
was  lived  in  a  different  world,  and  lie- 
had  a  prescient  vision  we-  would  elo 
well  to  recapture  in  tins  age  ol  easy 
cynicism — not  as  nostalgia  hut  as  a 
survival  strategy.  Adorno's  criticisms 
were  misplaced  not  because,  as  some 
have  argued,  critical  theory  is  impos- 
sible under  capitalism  but  because  he 
did  not  see-  that  Benjamin  was  strug- 
gling wnli  the  only  possible'  way  to 
theorize  capitalism  now — namely,  by 
means  of  a  constant  immersion  in  its 
murky  waters.  We  must  not  abandon 
the  basic  lask  of  materialist  critique — 
it  still  matters  fundamentally  who  owns 
and  who  profits — but  we  must  ap- 
proach those  criticisms  from  our  own 
experience  of  daily  life,  not  from  some 
theoretical  pinnacle.  This  is  a  danger- 
ous and  constant  task,  a  task  that  nec- 
essarily goes  unfinished;  it  is  also  ,1  task 
full  of  optimism.  Of  these'  two  great 
thinkers,  Benjamin  is  the  one  who  elies 
unnaturally,  who  seems  to  be  mired 
in  despair.  But  it  is  in  tact  Benjamin 
who  possessed  the  greater  stores  of 
hope-  —who,  though  so  often  charged 
with  an  excess  of  whimsy  or  charm 
rather  than  of  materialist  precision, 
exhibited  the  more  serious  commit- 
ment to  political  change. 

Benjamin  wanted  The  Arcades  Proj- 
ect to  be  the  history  ol  ,\\\  era,  but  he 
tailed  to  complete  that  history.  He 
failed,  in  another  sense,  to  complete  his 
life.  These  failures  nie-an,  paradoxical- 
ly, that  the  success  ol  his  dream  is  our 
dream  still.  There'  is  a  collective  Ar- 
utiles  Project,  like-  the  original  forever 
incomplete,  a  project  of  continual  re- 
sistance in  a  world  where  resistance  is 
so  often  thought  futile.  Benjamin's 
hook  is  not  the  history  of  an  era  but,  in- 
stead, the  history  ol  a  moment — the 
moment  of  Benjamin's  dream,  of  the 
bad  dreams  from  whic  h  we  struggle  to 
awake,  and  of  the  dreams  ol  a  better 
world  th.it  maintain  a  wispy,  beckon- 
ing presence  even  m  the  most  banal 
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fashion  trend  or  pop  song.  We  must 
ways  he-  ready  to  go  astray.  "Not' 
find  one's  way  about  in  a  city  is  of  1 
tie  interest.  But  to  lose  one's  way  11 
city,  as  one  lose-s  one's  way  in  1  t.  ire 
requires  practice,"  Benjamin  says  in 
Berlin  Childhood.  "1  learned  this  art  \i 
in  life:  it  fulfilled  the  dream-  wh< 
first  traces  were-  the  labyrinths  on  t 
blotters  of  my  exercise-  books."  Wh 
are  we  looking  for  when  we  enter  tl 
staggering  world  of  the  shopping  ma 
What  do  we  hope  to  find  in  the  tri 
tourist  haunt?  What  does  our  inte 
continental  boredom  tell  us?  We  mi 
read  our  cultural  experience  as  Be 
jamm  did  his,  savoring  the  apparen 
ly  prosaic  details  while  looking  for  tl 
traces  of  arcadian  desire  that  point  b 
yond  the  way  things  are. 
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)\A\  TH  E  MAC  IN  1 1  IC  ]E\T 

The  triumph  of  the  testiele  in  contemporary  art 
EN  Rowr  D.  Hodge 


w 


ith  i  he  appear- 


ncc   of  his  new  film, 

'.remaster  2  .  Mart  hew 
parney'.s  reputat  ion  as 
in  important  American 
irtist  is  secure.  Barney  is 

he  authi  a  i  it  a  e  yc  le  i  >t 
in  1 1 1  ins  s( i  audacious 
ind  brilliant,  so  p< itent 

n  their  symbolism  and 
private  mythology,  that 
istonished  critics,  tum- 
bling awkwardly  for  an 
apt  comparison,  roui  ine- 
ly  evoke  some  dim 
memory  of  Richard 
\\ '.!'_•  iter's  Rihl;  cycle. 
Michael  Kimmelman, 
chief  art  critic  tor  the 
New  York  Tones,  has 
simply  pirn,  [aimed  him 
"the  most  crucial  artist 
of  his  general  ion."  Bar- 
nes' has  also  garnered 
uncommon  support  from 
powerful  arts  institu- 
tions, tie  was  the  first  recipient,  in 
1996,  of  the  (  iuggenheim  Museum's 
prestigious  Hugo  Boss  True,  and 
next  year  the  Guggenheim  will 
honor  the  thin  \  -three-year-old 


Roger  D  Htidne  is  an  associate  ediim  <>f 
I  larper's  Magazine  I  fis  cssny  "Thus  Spnke 
Jedediah"  appeared  m  ihc  Septembei  |W 
issue 


artist  with  a  ma | or  exhibition 
featuring  the  much-antu  ipated  de- 
but i  it  (  remaster  v 

Such  accolade"-  are  well  deserved. 
And  yet  rhe\  tall  so  \er\  sh,  >n.  It  is  per- 
haps inevitable  that  the  in-  M  hemic 
artist  nt  our  age  should  appear  aflei  the 
"death  i  it  the  author,"  at  a  time  when 
the  wi  h v I  "genius"  |M.  K  en  all  but 
erased,  at  a  m<  iment  -  >t  unparalleled 


siis]  -ie  i-  in  and  resentment 
-  >t  I  he  k  hievcineiits  i  it 
gn  a  men,  when  the  \  cr\ 
concepts  i  if  the  g<  iod,  the 
t  rue.  and  the  beaut  ilul 
ha\  e  been  rejec ted  by 
un  ist  advanced  critics.  T- 1 
be  sure,  appree  iative  re- 
viewers ha\  e  ni  it  iced  that 
Bame\  represents  a  crys- 
lalliiat  ion  of  the  tech- 
nicjiies,  t  hemes,  and  i  ih- 
sessions  i  >t  the  \  anguard 
art  i  'I  the  last  decade  -  >r 
so,  and  thai  he  shares 
with  his  ci  iiitempi  iraries 
a  passionate  mi  crest  in 
sexual  politics,  sLxual 
ident  it\ ,  and  gn  iss  prima- 
ry sexual  morphology. 
The  BWc\  in  the  arts  as 
in  politics,  were  the 
decade  -  'I  the  genital,  and 
Barne\  tails  squarely  with- 
in this  strain  -  4  recent  art . 
Appn  ipnately,  tame  and 
fortune  have  followed,  but  Barney's 
tame  hitherto  has  been  limited  to  mere 
celebrity.  1  lis  work,  how e\er,  demands 
not  notoriety  but  awe  What  even  the 
ail  i si's  ni-  's l  ardent  admirers  have  tailed 
to  recognize  is  that  Matthew  Barney  is 
the  Mic  helangeli  ■  of  genital  art ,  the 
supreme  master  of  the  genre,  whose 
work  si  i  transcends  the-  run-of-the-mill 
vide-  >  art  ist  masturbating  in  his  studio 


IVnJut  a, ,n  -nil  (ruin  '  i       i*)T  M.iitlu-u  I\utH\.  -      11  i.    ■   !  ■  n  I   .■  i  - 


'  ki  i  ii  !-•  i     ;; 


ill. ii  Ik  also  iii;i\  he  said  in  bring  his 
tradition  to  1 1  >  in  imm  |  ussahlc  icali;a 
I  ion.     All  I  Ik    .ilk  ged  I  HI  VcTsii  ms  ,il  ul 

CXl  Cssc's  I  if   B.II  I  ■    I  i  ll.ll   pi  CC  III  St  >|s 

i  n  i\\  stand  ( 1 1  -i  ified,  ti  ii  w  iiIkuii  them 
(Ik-  (  1 1  iiiunIi  i  c  w  k  i nielli  ncvci  have 
i  ■  i  It  >l  Vl  Bai  nc\  s  wt  >rk,  as  II  sets 
a  hi  ml  icdci  inn  ig  genital  art,  also  move's 
IvvoikI  ii  ic  \  caling  it  to  he  a  st  vie  ol 
hi  i  kl  hist,  n  r  ,il  sigmru  ,iiu  e  h\  hoth 
pitulaling  its  elevek  ipment  and  an- 
iiouiK  nil1  its  m.ii  HKi  is|  |  I  iase  Ii  re 
mains  onl\  in  give  the  style  a  fitting 
l  i. inn  ,  .i  i  i. ink  .  >l  miIIk  lei  il  gl'.ll  n  lei  1 1  , 
i  me  that  will  echo  thn  nigh  the  halls  of 
Inline  museums  and  not -yet  imagined 

,ii  i  isi  u   in.  i\  ements.  Let  us 

e  .i  1 1  ii  C  mannm. 


Ii 


".i  i  in.  \  i  inii  'j  i  J  in  the  late 
llASOs  lulh  tornieil;  in  retrospect,  his 
hist  videos  ;iikI  installations  were  al- 
i  ead\  1 1  iii.n  kahls  in. n  ure  genital 
ae hie\  einents  m  which  the  artist 
etiae teil  a  di;;ymgl\  significant  se- 
ries of  ae  t  ions  heti  n  e  the  i  amera, 
ut  ili:mg  si.  ul pt  lira  1  props  such  as  a 
Vaselim  covei  cd  exert,  ise  hem  Ii,  .i 
tapioca  -  Iiiinhhell,  and  I  Itanium  ice- 
screws  Mi-  I  ii  -i  majoi  piei  e,  Field 
I  hewm^  lortjill),  revealed  the  naked 
young  l  ili  graduate  sliding  up  and 
d<  ki  ii  ,i  metal  pi  ile,  carefully  and  re- 
peal i  Ik.  applying  cooled  Vaseline 
i' '  ill  his  oi  lines,  c  in  u  s,  hlmded  hy 
the  i  h  >velt\  of  Ins  (. ,  incept  ion,  were 
iin.il  k  lo  sc-t  i hat  Inii  Barney  was 
set  t  mg  forth  an  early  drill  of  his 
<.  h  1.1  n  1st  i n.i n i test  o;  1 1  n ■■■■.  saw  i  m  I \ 
the  i  \  fashion  tin  >del ,  a  heaut  it  ul 
fact  .i  uiiisi  ul, n  pi  i\  -i.  |in  I'erh.ips  it 
was  dm  incomprehension  to  which 
Kll  lie\      lllllded    111    the    Mile   of    his 


/  /i.  cnital  artist 

I'ohma,  null  the 
in 

i 
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next  inaji  n  work,  / •  / ; ? 1 1 /  Perineum,  ,i 
pi  ah  uiii, iiu  e  piei  e  in  which  the 
.ul  ist  used  inountam-c  limhim 
to  i  lamher  ahout  naked  i  m  tin-  walls 
and  i  ciling  i  >l  i  he  Barbara  (  ilad- 
srone  (.  lallerv.  Sulk  the  puhlu  and 
the  critical  establishment  seemed 
resistani  ti  >  the  power  of  the  work, 
unable  lulh  in  grasp  the  radic  al  na- 
t  ure  of  Bai  ney's  explorat  i«  ms.  Bai 
ney  replied  with  Radical  I  hill,  in 
which  he  performed  football  block- 
ing exercises  wearing  a  kl.uk 
evening  gown  and  high-heeled 
shoes;  and  in  /  he  Jim  (  Hln  Suite , 
Barney,  again  naked,  though  here 
ec[iiipped  with  a  genital  prosthesis, 
played  the  role  of  1  larry  I  loudini  as 
he  was  repeatedly  punched  in  the 
solar  plexus  hy  an  actor.  The  sym- 
holism  ol  these  early  works  n  an  elo- 
quent testament  to  the  young  artist's 
critical,  almost  painfully  acute,  self- 
consciousness.  Other  projects  anil 
actions,  .is  Ik-  called  these  works,  in- 
clude 1991's  rransexualts,  MILE 
HIGH  Threshold:  FLIGHT  with  the 
ANAL  SAD1STH  WARRH  )R,  and 
C:<  )NS  l  IPATi  )R  BU  >(  K':  shim 
/><  '/.(  S.  many  of  which  contain  a 
repeating  structural  element  called 
the  "HEMORRHOIDAL  Pis 
I  RA(  TOR."  Drawing  Restraint  7, 
which  appeared  a  few  years  later  in 
the  199}  Whitney  Biennial,  fea- 
tured Barney  costumed  as  a  goat-boy 
named  Kid,  along  with  ;i  couple  of 
satyrs  who  spend  much  ol  die  video 
wrestling  in  the  back  of  ,i  luiio,  re- 
peatedly penetrating  Manhattan  via 
the  island's  tunnels  and  bridges. 

By  this  point  in  his  t  areer,  Barney 
wis  being  heralded  as  the  hear  to  the 
performance  artists  Joseph  Bettys  and 
\  ito  An  one  i.  and  Barney  c  leat  ly 
owes  an  aesthetic  debt   to  Acconci, 
an  important  videi  >  art  isi  and  prei  m 
si  u  of  C  )nantsm  whose   1970  \  ideo, 
(  )/vn-(  /use,  showed  the  artist   mas 
turhattng  and  then  plastering  shut  I  in 
ii.u  end.  In  his  early  wt  irks,  Barney 
i  k.n  I \  had  mastered  the  hitherto  ex- 
ist inn  |,  inn.il  and  com  epl  ual  vm   il 
ular\   of  w  hat   we  might  call  proto- 
(.  'nanism;  had  he  pre  'dm  ed  in  irhing 
else,  his  work  would  have  endured  as 
.  me  '  if  tin  high  pi  ants  of  the  genital 
tradition,  far  surpassing  the  r  e  a  i 
1 1.  mai  \  |  I.  i,  -I  i.il  literalism  i  il  a  M.i| 
plethi  i  pc  i  ii   a  Km 'lis  and  the  miii- 


plist  ic  performance  feminism  i  t 
Annie  Sprinkle.2  I  lis  obsession  wi 
inanlii  it  ul  was  already  evident,  rhi  mi 
at  llle  t  line,  of  course,  no  one  urn 
li.n  e  1-  now  n  dial  die  elaborate  mal 
up  and  prosthetics  of  Drawing  Restrai 
/  were  merely  a  prelude  to  th 
baroque  extravagance  and  comp 
masculine  mythology  ot  the  (  Wema 

ter  e\i  le. 

Tin-  cremaster,  for  those  reade 
equipped  with  neither  premed  a 
in  human  anatomy  nor  a  sUksL  i  iptio 
to  Artjorum,  is  the  muscle  that  rant,, 
and  lowers  the  testicles.  In  dot  mi  so,  „ 
iii  a  only  regulates  the  temperature  ( , 
the  mature  male  testes — letting  thet|j 
our  when  they  become  too  warm  ani 
drawing  them  in  when  thev  grow  tt  v 
cokl  or  when  danger  threatens  —bur 
also  responsible  for  the  fetal  descei 
of  the  reproductive  organs  ,\nd  rlu 
plays  a  primordial  role  in  the  genesis  ( 
uiali'  sexuality.  Thn  important  it  ol 
scure  must  le  turn  t  ii  un  fi  ii  Barney  as 
talisman  of  difference  and  sexual  di 
terential  ion,  and,  like  in.nu  artists  ( 
the  genital  persuasion,  Barney  makes 
fetish  of  difference  (though,  unltk 
many  academic  theorists  and  their  an 
sy  epigones,  he  is  not  burdened  with 
fashionable  concern  tor  "the  other" 
What  distinguishes  Barney's  Onanisi 
from  other  varieties  of  genital  art  is  n 
persistent  self-regard;  Onanism  is  a 
about  the  self,  Barnes's  self,  which  h 
understands  solely  as  an  epiphenom 

enon,  a  by-product,  ot  hi 

sexual  identity. 

arney  has  produced  his  tilnis  n 
a  curious  order.  First  came  t.  remasu 
4  in  1994;  one  year  later  t  'remaster 
appeared,  followed  hy  Cremaster  5  n 
1997  and  (  '.remaster  2  km  fall.  Bai 
ney's  refusal  to  conform  to  a  conven 
iii  mal,  orderly  sequence  in  the  pro 
diictioii  ot  his  films  is  an  import. in 
i  lue,  a  clue  that  tradit  ional  notion 
tit  consistency,  coherence,  ant 
meaning  may  not  be  respected  n 
them.  Although  each  him  has  an  an 
tonomous  formal  structure,  they  re 
ally   must    be  taken  as  parts  of 

Some  "I  the  anisic  associated  with  ( 'harle 
Sciiitc/iianJ  the  Sensation  exhibit  clearly  behm, 
u>  the  (  'nani.si  school  as  well,  though  com 
pared  with  (vidua  theirs  is  a  simple -minded 
jmmitn  e  i  hianism  that  /un  scarcely  [rrogresset 
beyond  adolescent  Dailaisi  highjinks. 
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inlc,  as  part •>  of  .1  sexual  i  teat  ion 
s[\\  that,  strict  i\   speak  my,  makes 
tic  sense  al   all.    I  licrc  arc  impoi 
nt  patterns  ti i  he  ti mud,  In >\\ c*  er, 
ikl  it  suffices  it  i  ret.  i  >gni:c  i  hem. 
The  cycle  begins  with  a  performance 
tisi   named  Mart  1  Humiliation;  she 
ays  (  ii  ii  id\  ear,  a  maidci  i  I  ul  I  i  .i|  • 
ii  111  a  (  ioi  iclvcai  hlimp  (i  me  i  »f  twi  >) 
lat  hovers  suyyestiv  cl\  over  the  yoal 
I  isrs  i  'I  .1  toothall  held  in  rural  Idalu  i, 
.-I  haps  the  very  tool  hall  held  on 
duch  the  youny  artist  played  in  luyh 
htiol   Four  "C  ioodyear  Air  1  lostesscs" 
Ltard  her  as  she  crouches  inside  an 
la  hi  irately  quilled  enc  K  isiirc  under  a 
ihle  laden  with  fruit  and  a  lapn n. a 
enterpiecc  that  mimics  the  posit  ion  t  if 
he  In  ivcriny  blimps,  t   lamps  and  hut 
oiis  ahoinid,  as  do  pearls,  grapes,  and 
iianK  i  nhs  t  if  .ill  kinds.  In  the  role  i  if 
he  famous  executed  murderer  (  iaiv 
iilmore,  Barney  sits  ci  mfi  ned  in  a  can 
as  tunnel  that  connects  i  w  >  cars  at  a 
ms    ration.  Like  c  ioodyear,  he  picks  a  I 
lis  enclosure,  trying  to  penetrate  its 
ikm;  lie  rips  the  caretulh  e|iulted  in 
erioi,  tics  hits  and  pieces  together, 
iii  id  in.  e.s  a  i|uani  it\  of  pet  n  ileum  jel 
ly  from  some  hidden  place,  and  makes 
a  vaguely  phallic  shape  with  it  before 
simply  picking  up  Ins  ■■  1 1 i i ,  >  ipeniny  1 1  u 
door,  and  murdering  the  yas-station 
attendant 

Two  dancers  with  Slavic  names 
dance  the  two-step.  Norman  Mailei 
plays  I  larry  I  loudmi  (  i  persistent  hy- 
ure  in  Barney's  work  )  and  allows  hmi 
self  to  be  stitched  into  a  silk\  white 
cocoon.  C  iilmore's  parents  are  hound 
together  by  a  mysterious  matron  with 
metal  hi  ills  m  hei  tacc  hi  hiik!  to- 
gether and  em.  losed  within  the  Mm 
nion  hive,  a  hive  that  surrounds  them 
in  the  form  of  actual  bees,  as  they  con- 
ceive then  notorious  son,  the  lit  illation 
of  explicit  sexual  penetration  soon  fol- 
lowed by  horror,  the  horror  oi  seeing 
an  impiessn  el\  lony  penis  cappeel  with 
a  y  low  my  beehive  as  it  withdraws  Ironi 
a  vagina,  a  vagina  with  winys.  A  bee 
darts  out  of  the  awful  pen  is- hive  as  its 
owner  begins  to  swell  horribly,  pulsat- 
ing and  excreting  honey  from  dozens 
of  bee  stings  on  his  splotchy  ti  »rs<  i 

The  drummer  for  the  thrash  metal 
band  Slayer  makes  a  cameo  appear- 
ance. C  iilmore  rides  a  bull  in  the  midst 
of  a  sal  ten  rodeo  ring  festooned  with 
beehives  and  attended  b\   I  dab  state 


roopi  :  In     I  web  e   line-   i  'I 

I  u  I.  isi  ii  ils  -  o|  Mi  iiiuon  [  en  mourn 
ul  buffalo  .  ii  it  ml  his  s\  niholii  e\et  u 
ion  I  In  l'Ii  it  Km  k'  Mount  am-  ap 
ippe.il  is  do  am.  lent 
■l.K  lei  s  ,ind  \  allev-  I  line  s|  veds  b\  , 
he  lilt  i\  Hi"  iiii,il!c  of  i  I «  riiil\ 

1  !  ic  I  i  'i  I'jhi  on  (  andidate,  a  c  r\  p- 
oi\  hid  '.'o. n  m, in  wnh  utiel  stumps 
vhere  toui  pi oud  horns  oik  t  arn 
aids  hunsell  I  i.i)  ipe<  I  I  'clival  Ii  1 1  it  ea 
loo  i  lb  tin  a.  ■-  valiant  I  \  in  pa 
111  t  iliyh  tin  \  .iselllie  I  1 1  led  I  Ullliel, 
oiling  hi  dappci  while  -mi  w  hit  h 
hi  i'js  haiidsotneh  to  his  pow  ci  1  ul 
ihysk|ue     I  I  nee  elion is  naked  le 

II. lie  hi  id\l  'lllldt  |s  |  'el  I.  i|  111  .1  sel  Ii  of 
C"U  hilly  III. II  ieii\  el  -  n|  i  land  as  I  he\ 
iw.ill  Ills  elm  l  "ei  it  e,  attel  w  1 1  le  ll  I  he\ 
ill  ret  ire  to  an  Iinpi  issil  -I\  I,  n  ig  d>  >c  k 
ul  i  my  out  into  the  It  ash  Sea  from  the 
sle  of  M, in  I  wo  pairs  of  n  iiiyhl  \  tes- 
it  le-  make  a  s] inn  esc.  ape  attempt 
roin  then  master's  leathet  pockets  as 
I  ie\  rat.  e  about  the  isle  of  Man  on 
noiou  \i  le-  A  I lyht l\  withdraw nsi.ro- 
urn  fills  the  st.  teen,  painfully  t  I. imped 
\ath  uuilticoloi'etl  t  ibboiis  that  stream 
.  it  1  i  hi  oi  igl  i  i  he  gi  mi  man's  leys  to  a 
mii  of  inoloic  \t  le  |  mi  I  etl  on  ovulni 
Tittt  H  ins 

I  he  Queen's  Mngti  i.u  i  stai  ids  i  iiko  I 
uul   mot  ti  niless  ai  op  the   I  aiu  hid 
>]  h  lye  <  ii'ft    the  I  Tie   I  Miiuhc  ill   I'll 
la|  >esi  ,   bound    Willi   a    while   pi, 1st  k 
bam,  si,n  idu  i"  i  H  i  "leal  w  I  ute  gk  ibes; 
ic  leaps,  |  IoikIuii- like,  into  i  he  river, 
where  walei    -\  a  n  e-   hi  id  him   in  the 
liver's   liuiddv    depths      1  he   Queen's 
(  until  ,  w  I  io  tiinv    oi    ina\    not    be  the 
May  it  i.u  i  (ra  nsf  on  ued,  siaiuh  impris- 
oned in  a    1  in  I  i  -h  I  Ml  h.    I  he  Queen's 
'iva  t  limbs  up  and  an  mud  d  ic  pi'i  isce- 
lium  .u i  h  i it   iht    Hungarian  State 
>peta  I  Ii  mse  as  du   Q)ueeii  of  (    ham 
leisell,  played  b\  I    I'sula  Andt'ess,  lip 
s\  ik  lis  ilia  I  lini", ii  i, in  libretto  win  ten 
>V  tl  ie  ai  I  isi  hunsell      \iulless    ii  i,  i  |\ii  - 
ie\    (who  pla\  s  all   I  he   ina|or  male 
i  iles)  ei  i,  it.  I  a  sto|\  i  'I  li  i\  e  and  Ii  iss;  i|r 
Queei  i  mourns  1 1  ie  L  iss  t  it  I  iei   \ 
im.ii  i  as  w  e  t.  hi  I  mi  k  ai  ul  Ioi  1 1 1  bet  wt  en 
inayes  oi  the  Qi  n  t  i  A  Ii  a  lorn  fat  i 
main  >i  its  i  if  bet  in   I  lines:    I  he  Mayi- 
l.il  l  and  1 1  ie  Queei  I  III  a  Minu\  ti  il'esl  , 
le  on  a  hi  a  se  and  s|  ie  on  ft  n  a  ,  s|  army 
ileal  unytullv   into  eat  1 1  ol  hei  "s  e\'i 
I  hi  \   I-  |ss  and  |  mi  I     lat  el  We  W  ,  lit  It  as 
In     Queen    a  i id    ht  i    ushers    [  -eel 
hit  my]  i  an  oi  iIk  e  in  die  tit  »  >\  and  w  il  - 
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ill*,    hi  11!  i  ransti  ii  in, it  ii  in  1 1|  i  he 

kl  (  iiant   as  Ik-  --Ii  iw  Iv,  i  . ii e) ul  ly 

ii i  il  i     iii         r,   into  the  warm  t it >thy 

I  Ml  llWillcr.    IV'i  <  His   llllt  III    .lh(  mi ,   i  K 

i  'i    ill1   pel    i  in;      ■ ,  I  ii    hn  i.iJ,  in. ii  i 

ul.  Im      |.u\  el\  water  sprites  al 

teiul  hiin    in  I  ,itl,ii  h  i  ihhi  His  to  his 

I  su'i  ilillli,  w  Im  h  he  Ii  i\\  els  dia- 

1 1 1 , 1 1  k  ,  1 1 1  \  1 1 1 1 1 1  1 1  u  ■  1 1 1 1 1 1-  \  I  k  1 1 1  i  el .  I  I  e  r  e , 

fin, illy,  .urn  'ii"  inel.iiH  I  ii  il\  and  dcli- 

i    hill      opetal  Ii      pi  nil  p,    we    I  i.i  \  e    I  he 
lliyl  hu     Jest  elil    ul    Man's 

SI  I     I  11  II 
inh  Ii  ilt\  and  pi  >ient  imagei  \  ii  i- 
Hi     extendi    h  m"i    i     il  may  not  he 
iii»  iniu  h  hi  say  that   I  he  number  i  il 
dissert  a  I  ions  de'\'oted  to  the  (  Wcmasin 
i  iii-.  may   si  mied. iv  rival  tin  ise  t  >n 
A  ,i/ ,      \  1 1 lit  nigh  everything 
in  the  lilins  ,ind  in  Barney's  i  >i  t  asii  m 
,il  jiii  > i  ii  mi  u  einents  ,n  lesis  in  his  i  >h- 
sessi\e  planning  and  attention  in  de- 
tail    In  'in  1 1 K  i  It  ".ii  a  |  e.ii  I  hnrti  his  1 1| 
lyear's  quilted  em  li isure  n i  the 
"i i  lie-, i ih  s|ini\  "i i  iin  ,ih  ,i  i  il  the  Queen 
.  .I  (   h.nn      the  films   ii  i  i\  i  l\  resist  in- 
ii  1 1  ui. an  hi  ihn  >ugh  .in  .isinnishiii"  in 

II  a  i,  hi  ul  ii  hiii.iiIh  i<  iry  .ind  hermetic 
ymhols,  and  I  \    Hie  ins  ol  a  si  udied, 

devii  ills  .inihiLMiil  \       I    il  i  1 1    Ii  igel  her, 
ii  ;gcst  ,i  mull  iplk  it  y  i  'I  ov  el  lap- 
1 1 ,      hi     ii  n  aespi  Hiding  to  vain  his 
I   [  hysieal  and  eiiu  >i  h  inal  de- 
v  eli  ipineiii ,  without  adhering  coiisis- 
leiii  l\  ii '  .ii  iv  i  lie  i  >l  i  hem   (  ii « idyeat  '-■ 
1 1  niliiieineiii   in  (   t./iiiiMii    /  ,  Ii  h  ex- 
ample, ev  i  ikes  ,i  lei.il  state,  though  <   i'i 

intains  a  i  oik  epi  m  in  scene, 
ii  i,  I  i  y    \  .ii  In  u    coated  cav 

IP      llggcsts  a  hlltll  canal    1  .ii  1 1  II  I  n  l  ell 
i.i      llama    o I  r e s i s t a i k i    and  over- 
i  ■  'inn i",  .a i.h  hineiii  ,n i  I   reparation, 
1 1  inliiieiiii  ni  and  mil  aim  >i  pin  Ms. 

lie     (     i ,  in, i    I  ■  i    .  \  ,  1 1     is    in  1 1    yet 

,  '  iii  i|  lei  i  ,   I  mii    the  eei  lei  al   shape  i  'I 

■  il    is  now  i  leal ,  and  so  is  1 1 > 

l  ,\     |,||    H  .1,  I  mi"      I  )    I  he   de 
i  'I  1 1  ii    test  ii  le    is  1 1. ium.it  k  and 
somehow    '  lolelit ;   1 )   man   hum   dif- 
ferent tatc   hunsell   In  mi   I  hi'   I.i  i    ■  i 

I   I  I      ■  i   I   I  "      I   l  I        I   I  s  k  s 

in,'..  i     i    :    i  ',   pel 

I  i  i  .ii im    ii  is  the  most  mature  > >l 
■  ■  ■  ■  1 1   ■ ,   1 1 1  1 1  .      1 1 1 1    •  I     1 1  >    i    state- 
o|    I  he    I, it  I  el    pi  liu  Iple.    1  he 
.ll  dlllli  nil  \    i  'I   bet  ollll 

i  o  1 1  a  n  1 1 

i  \    in  in  h 


like  a  heehive,  which  works  to  sup- 
press the  masculine  power  latent  in 
any  one  drone.  I  he-  metaphor  soon 
extends  to  encompass  American  so- 
ciety. Culmore  the  drone  seeks  1 1  .  he 
ci  Hue  a  real  man,  and  the  hivi  cli 
simys  him  Im  his  hubris.  Eccc  homo. 
Sin  h  is  the  tragedv,  i  il  Man. 

I  he  (  Ti'mu.sti'i  cycle  eompi  ises  a 
sei  i  il  el.iht  irate  variations  mi  this  an 
i  ii'iii  theme  ol  i  he  one  and  the 
many,  Man  and  die  (  ity,  vai  ial  ions 
dial  constitute  an  idi< isync  ratic  cata- 
li )  o  1 1  c  ■  i  >!  I  weni  ul  hi  cut  ui  \  mascu- 
line touchstones,  including  loothall, 
mountain  climbing,  cowhoys,  the 
rodeo,  motorcycles,  fatherhood, 
alined  robbery,  and  murder.  In  keep- 
ing with  the  advanced  academic  and 
artistic  consensus  that  gender  is  ,i 
polymorphous  and  lluid  category, 
Barney  caretully  avoids  limiting  his 
concept  ol  man  either  to  the  tradi- 
tional heterosexual  breadwinner 
(the  scourge  i  A  leminism  and  cjiict'i 
theory  alike)  or  in  the  tragic  figure  ol 
the  urban  homosexual,  ravaged  by  a 
plague  and  persecuted  by  latent-ho- 
mosexual thugs.  His  art  encompasses 
both  poles  ol  iIr-  contemporary  mas- 
c  iihne  i  ragedy,  and  ah  hough  n  is 
1 1 1  led  wnh  I  he  lei  ish  ism  ,  sado- 
masochistic tone  list  ones  i  it  queer  art , 
Barney  is  said  not  to  he  a  homosexu- 
al himsell ,  a  lac  t  t  hat  has  die  ited 
hoi  h  the  wry  ohserval  ii  hi  that  i  he 
best  ''.iv  artist  isn't  gay  and  the  ob- 
tuse complaint  thai  Barney  is  mak- 
ing I  il  e  gav,  art,  cynically  exploiting 
i  iincni  art  -wi  irld  I. Mm  >ns. 

What  i-  deceptive  about  Barney  's 
ii  i ,  In  iwever,  is  thai  despite  the  su- 
perlic  lally  homosexual  subject  mal- 
lei, uli  un.iieh  ii  stems  from  a  mm  h 
deeper  and  less  topical  interest  in  pro- 
found and  enduring  philosophical  con- 
cerns. And  die  theoretical  paradigm 
ih  ii ,  im  ne  ih. ui  gav,  pi  ide  or  queer 
theory,  provides  Barney  with  his  mar- 
velously  fecund  source  "I  inspiration 
i-  that  nl  ih.  Men's  M.  iv  emenl  Some 
I  .  rvers  have-  dismissed  the  Men's 
Mov  i  nun! .  u  hie  Ii  emerged  in  I  he 
in  i  he  work  nl  writers  sue  h  as 
Robert  Blv  [Iron  John),  Sam  Keen 
in  the  Ii.  IM,  and  Mu  hael  I  hompson 
(Rinsing  (  din),  as  a  false  pathos  of  mas- 
iiihne  self-regard  and  victimization, 
,is  yet  in.  'i  lui  manifestat  ion  ol  our 
cull  uie's  deep  sealed  sexual   n.ui  is- 


sisni.  (  )thers  have  mocked  its  claim 
that  men  have  been  victimized  some 
how  by  feminism  and  its  alleged  ex 
,  pi  urn  ing  in  c  out  iniied  malt 
dominance  in  nearly  all  areas  of  mi 
civilization.  But  surely  these  critic 
miss  the  real  point  ol  this  crucial  so 
c  ial  and  philosophic  al  i  evolut  ion 
which  finds  its  strongest  and  most  ar 
t  ic  ulate  vi  ike  in  the  (  'remaster  c  Yi  le 

/( is  mi  very  fiard  ui  become  a  man,  Bar- 
in\  repeatedly,  almost  obsessively,  in 
sisis.  Everything  threatens  to  heat  us 
down,  tost  np  us  of  i  an  hiologica 
birthright,  to  destroy  us  simply  Im  .is 
setting  i  mi  esseiu  ial,  metaphysical  man 
hness.  And  n  is  this,  man's  fundamen- 
tal ontology,  man's  forget  fulness  of  his 
own  being,  that  concerns  true  adherent! 
of  the  Men's  Mi  ivement,  which  has  si  | 
little  to  do  with  actual  male  dominance 
in  the  material  world.  Barney  and  the! 
i  a  her  prophets  of  the  Movement  teach 
us  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  our  own  he 
ing,  in  celebrate  our  virility,  yelling 
wildh  as  we  reassert  our  spiritual  lead 
ership  in  a  society  thai  systematically 
neglects  lis  sons,  forcing  them  to  siij 
still  in  our  feminized  classrooms,  then 
yoking  them  to  the  rule  of  humorless, 
man-hating  wives.  Only  thus,  only  hv 
stripping  ourselves  of  a  false  and  femi 
nine  metaphysics,  can  we  recover  out  . 
essential  masculine  essence  and  est  api 
the  tragedy  of  the  testes. 

Onanism,  properly  understood,  is 
therefore  so  much  more  than  a  mere 
artist ie  elucidation  of  hackneyed  post 
Freudian  academic  theorizing  about 
sexual  identity.  It  is  a  reflection  of  our 
culture's  most  important  philosophica 
in.l  spiritual  movement,  and  in  its 
highest  form,  in  the  films  of  Matthew 
Barney,  Onanism  is  to  the  Men's 
Movement  what  Italian  Renaissance 
painting  was  to  I  lumanism:  its  purest 
and  most  noble  visual  expression. 
What  stands  revealed  in  the  splendid 
light  of  Barney's  triumph  is  the  pro- 
found philosophical  importance  of  the 
genital  strain  in  contemporary  art— 
and  vet  Onanism  also  represents  the 
laid  of  genital  art,  its  sublime  perver- 
sion and  abstraction,  genital  art  that 
has  broken  free  of  quotidian  images  of 
,n  iiiallv  existing  pudenda  and  achieved 
a  state  of  pure,  unadulterated,  prepu- 
bescent  play.  Indeed,  Onanism  may 
he  the  only  original  and  vital  artistic 
movement  in  the  world  today.  ■ 
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EIGHTY  YEARS 
AND  AFTER 

By  William  Dean  Howells 


v. 


1  my  lite  I  have 
ieen  afraid  of 
death.  I  ilunk 
,le  like  is  true  of  every 
l.ie,  and  1  think   n   i.s 

itso  true  that  now, 
hen  old  and  nearer 
eath,  in  the  order  ot 
fe,  than  ever  before,  I 
in  less  afraid  <  if  dying 
lan  when  I  was  young 
nd  naturally  far  from 
.  1  believe  this  again 
j  true  ot  all  men,  but  n 
nay  not  he  al  .ill  i  rue 
if  others.  Perhaps  in 
ige,  as  in  sickness, 
vhen  the  vital  forces 
ire  lowered  we  lose 
omething  of  that  uni- 
crsal  and  perpetual 
Ire, id,  tint  d,  as  obser- 
'. it  ion,  it  n<  n  experi- 
:nce,  teaches,  we  sur- 
ive  it  altogether  and 
nake  the  good  end 
:ommon  to  the  dying. 


hut    it    I    died    I    should 

live  again;  yet  the  s\\  iti 
loss  ot  th.it  taith, 
through  the  almost 
uni\  ersal  lapse  ol  u  in 
the  pre\  ailing  agm  ist  i- 
e  ism  ol  the  eighteen- 
seventies  and  'eight  ies, 
was  a  relief  from  that 
feai .  I  had  hitherto  fell 
that,  being  a  sinner,  as 
I  did  no!  doubl  I  was,  I 
should  cutter  tor  niv 
sins  alter  death;  vet , 
now  that  the  tear  ol 
hell  was  effect  ively 
gone,  a  certain  si ress 
was  hi  led  from  me 
which  had  weighed  up- 
on my  soul.  When  I 
was  ,i  w  ell-gri  >w  n  h<  >y 
1  i^ed  to  pray  before  1 
slept  at  nigh  I  that 
I  might  iii  it  die  hct<  ne 
morning  and  that  I 
might  not  go  to  hell, 
faith   in  a  lite  hereafter,  but   soivu  but  neither  of  my  petitions  had  been 


Apparently  the  tear  of  death  does  tunes  the  contrary.  Until  1  was  thir-  inspired  by  the  wise  and  kind  doc- 

lot  always  mount  with  the  loss  of  ty-five  years  old  I  had  no  question  trine  of  Swedenborg  which   1   had 

William  I  Vim  I  loicell.s  (  182*7-1920)  was  the  most  influential  literary  cnrii  of  his  day  and  a  pit  meet  of  realism  m  fiction    In  the  ion, is  n\  hw 
friend  I  lenry  James,  "I  le  is  animated  by  a  lave  u)  the  common .  i/il'  immediate    the  familun  and  vulgai  elements  nf  hie .        and  would  rathe)  see  an 

exaet  account  <>]  a  sentiment  or  a  eharaeter  he  stumbles  against  every  das  than  a  brilliant  evocation  of  a  passion  or  a  type  he  has  nevei  seen 

I  fouvlls'.s  mlmnc  oj  null  includes  many  plays,  travel  sketches,  and  mine  than  thins- five  novels,  the  /v\!  taioun  nj  which  are  A  Mo Jern  Instance 

(1882),  The  Rise  ot  Si  Lis  Lapham't  1885).  and  A  I  la:ai\l  of  New  Fortunes  (  1890)    I  lowells  was  ediun  of  Tin-  Atlantic  Monthh  from 

18/  I  to  1881  and  wrote  the  "Easy  C  '.hair"  column  foi  1  larper's  Maya: me  from  I'KV  to  1920.  "Eighty  Years  and  Alter"  was  uuiien  /m 

the  I  >eeemhei  1919  issue  oj  1  larper's,  five  months  before  I  lowells  died    It  u  i  led  in  (he  wlks  tion  An  American  Album:  One  I  I  mulled 

and  Fifty  Years  ot  I  larper's  Mazarine,  to  be  published  m  April   Bracketed  ellipses  indicate  omitted  nuiierkil 
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\i;t  lll\  I      si 


licM   years, 

.iikI  tli.it  my  terror 

I  he    hk  est  r.il,  the 

u  1 1  once  po»- 

th,  niosi   pei  iple  he 

they  cannot 

cause  <>l 

liJ  ni  il  happen 

,ve  mav,   m  middle 

mi  i  mies.  Hven  I  hen  I 

re   was  ,,  (    reator  ot 

,  hm  i  h.iel  iii  >i  the 

;   ithei   in  Hi       en,  though 

tn  linn  ev  er\  night  h\  that 

i  mi   the  s^nse  i  >t  loving 

Mini,  1  ti -are J  I  Inn  because  I 

myself  a  wroni;  di  »ei    in  my 

I  deeds,  and  imagined 

The  fear  of  1  lis 

-c\l  tit  nn  me  more 

gn  i\\n  '  dder;  hut 

lit  irre\  erent- 

I  Inn  oi  sp,,ken  so  of  I  Inn.  Still  I 

n.iteh    prayed  to 

I  Inn  i  mi  side  ■  I  the  Si  i  ipi  tiral  words. 

1  h.r.  used  I  Inn  in  the  terms 

which  must ,  it  1  le  i-  the 

divine  c  oiisi  n  nisness  w  e  imagine 

I  Inn.  make  I  Inn  -le k  at  heart.  1  do 

■  a  -  i-  the  i  ase  with  other  old 

I    n  i  m\   own  c  a-i 

uith  whatever  humility  the  utmosi 

LI  have. 

I  Inn  has  ni  n  gn  mil  up- 
i  do  I  think  it  ha-  less- 
it    «eeins  to  tne  my   teai   .it 
i  has.    |  '■  pparcnt  i 

is  diminishing  dread, 

I  uni- 

I  I  icre  -i  ein-  to  he 

:  the  elm  >T i<  >n-    is  i  it  the 

•  nth  lo  aye    \\  hen  we 

tills  u-  tail  to  the 

til  age- 
.   per- 
!    i  -    f-oi   install 

:    I  li  ndh 
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The  yreatesl  and  most  dramatic 
shrinkage  ol  consciousness  is,  of 
ci  nir-e,  that  w  In  Mi  t>  'Hi  iws  tn  nn  the 
cooln  iy  '  >t  the  passions,  and  i-  some- 
thing apparently  quite  physical. 
I  ove  at  it-  hest  mean-  marriage,  and 
i-  altogether  the  most  heautitul  thing 
in  lite.  It  l-  never  self-consciously 
ridiculous,  though  often  ridiculous 
enough  to  the  witness.  It-  perversion 
l-  the  ugliest  tinny  in  lite  and  the 
shamefulest,  hut  tor  a  dav,  for  an 
hour  of  it-  hh-s,  one  would  give  all 
one's  other  years;  yet  it  doe-  not  es- 
cape the  imperfection  which  mars 
everything.  The  hest  ol  existence, 
the  home  and  the  children,  proceed 
troin  it;  without  it  there  can  he  no 
death,  and  the  rending  of  the  dearest 
ties  and  the  anguish  of  grief  come 
from  love,  too;  the  grave  as  well  as 
the  home  awaits  it. 

There  are  faults  which  aye  re- 
deems us  from,  and  there  are 
virtues  which  turn  to  vices 
with  the  lapse  of  years.  The  worst  ot 
these  is  thrift,  which  in  early  and 
middle  lite  it  is  wisdom  and  duty  to 
practice  for  a  provision  against  desti- 
tution. A-  time  goes  on  tin-  virtue  is 
apt  to  ruin  into  the  ugliest,  crudest, 
shahhiest  ot  the  vices.  Then  the  vic- 
tim ot  it  finds  himself  hoarding  past 
all  prohahle  need  ot  saving  tor  him- 
self or  those  next  him,  to  the  depri- 
vation ot  the  remoter  kindred  ot  the 
run.  In  the  earlier  time  when  yam 
was  symbolized  by  gold  or  silver,  the 
miser  had  a  sensual  joy  in  the  touch 
ot  his  riches,  in  hearing  the  coins 
Jink  in  their  tall  through  his  ringers, 
and  in  yloating  upon  their  increase 
sensible  to  the  hand  ind  eye.  Then 
tlu  miser  had  his  place  among  the 
yreat  figures  of  misdoing;  he  was  ot  a 
dramatic  effect,  like  a  murderer  or  a 
ii  The t;  and  something  ot  this  bad 
di-tiiictii  >n  e  lung  ti  i  him  even  w  hen 
his  spec  ie  had  e  hange  I  to  papei  i  in 

,  the  clean,  white  note-  ot  the 

ii  il\  English  hank,  i  n  the  greenbacks 

a   innumerable  banks  i  I  issue; 

hm    w  lien  the  sense  i  >t  riches  had 

i  ransmuted  to  I  he  balance  in 

hi-  favor  at  hi-  hanker'-,  or  the  bonds 

in  In-  drawer  al   the  satel  \  depi  -it 

\  uilt,  all  -i'li auk  n  had  gone  out  of 


hi-  vice.  His  had  eminence  was  yor 
hul  lie  e_  1 1 1 1 1 m  to  the  lu-t  ot  gain  whit 
had  linked  him  with  the  picturc-qi 
or  histrionic  wrong-doer-,  and  whk 
only   ruin  from  without  could  sav* 
him  from,  unless  he  gave  hi-  reinna 
of  strength  to  saving  himself  from 
Most  aging  men  are  -en-Tic  ot  ? 
this,  but  few  have  the  frankness 
that  aging  man  who  once'  -aid  th 
he  who  died  rich  died  di-graced,  ar" 
died  the  other  day  in  the  comparf 
five  penury  of  fifty  million-. 

Few  old  men  have  the  strength  1 
save  themselves  from  their  taulr 
perhaps  because  they  have  no  long! 
the  resilience  ot  youth  in  any  sort.  I 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whe 
tin-  ceases  in  mind  or  body;  hi 
without  calling  other  dotard-  to  wi 
ne— ,  I  will  record  that,  physically, 
had  ceased  in  me  halt-way  throui. 
tin  -eventie-,  as  I  once  found  when 
jumped  from  a  carnage  at  the  sugge 
tion  of  the  young  driver  who  said  1 
did  not  like  the  way  the  horse  w: 
acting.  1  myself  saw  nothing  wron 
in  the  horse's  behavior,  but  1  re; 
soned  that  a  driver  so  young  inu 
know  better,  and  1  struck  the  groui 
with  the  resilience  of  an  iron  castir 
of  the  same  weight. 

Yet  any  time  within  the  seventh 
I  should  -av  that  one  -till  felt  your 
in  body  if  not  in  mind;  after  th;  [ 
one  feels  young  ottenest  in  spirit; 
beautiful  morning  will  go  tar  to  tin 
the  joy  of  youth  in  the  octogenar 
an,  as  a  gloomy  -unset  will  tniel  th 
pathos  ot  it.  I  imagine,  in  fact,  th;  ' 
youth  lurk-  about  in  hole-  and  co 
ners  of  us  as  long  as  we  live,  hut  w 
must  not  make  too  tree  with  it.  \\ 
tii.iv  go  tor  a  good  long  walk  in  th 
forenoon,  aiiel  feel  the  fresher;  hi 
we  must  not  he  tempted  to  anothe 
walk  in  the  afternoon,  lest  the  ne> 
morning  find  us  fully  as  old  as  w 
re.  Exc 


are.  Exercise  i-  not  for  age  unless 
i-  the  carnage  exercise  which  use 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  physicians  t 
the  rich;  certainly  not  motor  exei 
ct-e.  which  i-  almost  as  bad  as  walk 
ing  exercise.  A  -tick  help-  out,  hut 
will  not  do  so  much  as  it  promise 
on  an  up-hill  way.  In  the  summei 
for  instance,  I  live  in  a  valley  wit 
the  sea  at  either  eiiel  of  it,  and  1  ca 


ru'isc  the  intervening  meadows 
vl  refreshment ,  or  al  least  withi  ml 
■:i  nisi  ion,  Imii  in  I r<  ml  1 1  iere  has 
t&  n  up  since  I  was  H'vcni\  a  lull 
vi  li  was  not  there  before  and  is  as 
,ij  rising  as  the  effect  of  some  te- 
ll   vi  ilcank  upheaval.  When  I  hc- 

■  to  i  limb  tins  si  uiilv  ;iccli\'it>  I 
i.  my  Mn.k  ,i  very  lively  ley,  bul  as 

p  mnl  it  falters  and  yoes  lame;  and 
line  I  reach  the  top  I  think  I 
1  uld  almost  be  better  without  it. 
:  ore  a  certain  t  ime  in  m \   later 

i.'iities  1  was  ,i  quite  indefat  iyahle 
est  rian,  bul  <  mil-  niyhl ,  i 1  miiny 
ol  .i  theater  in  Boston,  1  boldly 
ssed  the  Common  toward  my  bo- 
on Beacon  Mill  till  it  heyan  to 
•  under  me.  There  I  heyan  to  sink 
.  Jei  it ,  and  het<  ire  I  reached  the 
i1  I  despaired  in  a  deadly  fatiyue 
,  k  h   was  probably   in  part   the  ef- 

■  t  ol  sitting  unmoved  through  sev- 
:  il  hi  mi's  in  the  theater.  I  shi  >uld 
le  t'i  warn  all  octi  i.yenarians  ti >  be- 
i  re  ot   rest  inn  ton  mut  h;   there   is 

fh  a  tiling  as  that  and  it   is  ,i  wry 

ions  tinny. 

Alter  si\t\  one  must  no|  lake  loo 
my  chances  with  one's  self;  but  I 
ould  s,i\  ib, a  the  golden  aye  ol  man 

between  lifi\  and  si\i\,  when  one 

iv  safely  take  them.  One  lias  peace- 
en  from  the  different  passions;  if 
le  lias  been  tolerably  indusi  rious 
le  is  tolerably  prosperous;  one  has 
irly  learned  one's  trade  or  has  mas- 
red  one's  art;  aye  seems  as  far  off  as 
mth;  one  is  not  so  much  afraid  i  >l 
.■alb  as  (.Miller;  one  likes  jokiny  as 
Lich  is  ever  and  loves  beauty  and 
uth  as  much;  family  cares  Lire  well 
at  of  the  way;  il  one  has  married 
melv  one  no  longer  niyhih  walks 
re  floor  wit  h  even  the  \  ounyesi 
lild;  the  marriage  iiny  is  then  a  cir- 
e  halt  rounded  in  eternity.  It  is  ,i 
lessed  time;  it  is  indeed  the  golden 
*e,  and  no  aye  after  it  is  more  than 
Kern.  The  best  aye  after  it  may  be 
lat  between  eighty  ^nd  ninety,  but 
ne  cannot  make  so  sure  ot  ninety  as 
I  seventy  in  the  procession  of  the 
.■ars,  and  thai  is  where  the  yold  turns 
her.  But  silver  is  one  ot  the  precious 
letals,  to.  i,  and  it  need  not  have  any 
Hoy  of  the  baser  i  mes.  1  vl.  i  not  say 
ow  it  will  be  in  the  years  between 
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ninety  and  a  hundred;  I  am  not  yet 
confronted  with  thai  question.  Still, 
.ill  is  not  gold  between  eighty  and 
ninety  as  u  is  between  fifty  and  sixty. 
In  thai  time,  it  one  has  made  oneself 
wanted  in  the  world,  one  is  still  want- 
ed; bin  between  eighty  and  ninety,  it 
mil'  i-  still  wanted,  is  one  wanted  as 
much  as  ever.'  It  is  a  painful  question, 
but  one  must  not  shirk  it;  and  in  try- 
ing tor  the  answer  one  must  not  Ai^ 
less  than  i  uie's  utmost,  .it  a  t  ime 
when  one's  utmost  will  cost  more  ef- 
fort than  befi  ire  I  his  is  a  disadvan- 
tage ot  living  so  lone,  but  we  cannot 
change  the  conditioning  if  we  wish  to 
live.  [. . .] 

The  young  mostly  think  the 
old  are  subject  ively  dull  he- 
cause  they  seem  objectively 
dull,  but  they  may  often  seem  so  be- 
cause youth,  not  life,  is  uninterest- 
ing. I  have  known  only  one  octoge- 
narian who  was  noi  interested  in  any 
phase  of  life,  who  no  longer  cared  to 
■  '  i  tell  of  a  new  thing,  who 
turned  from  books  as  jadedly  as  from 
men.  This  might  have  been  because 
he  had  known  the  best  ot  both  to 
satiety.  It  one  is  ot  the  reading  habit 
.is  this  sad  sage  was  of,  one  has,  by 
eighty  and  after,  read  nn  >si  i  if  t  he 
best  honks.  In  my  own  case,  though, 
I  have  noi  been  a  measureless  con- 
sumer ot  literal uie;  I  have  devoured 
so  much  of  it  that  every  now  and 
then  when  1  propose  myself  some 
Ity,  I  cannot  find  the  desired 
freshness  in  books  which  I  have  re. id 
only  two  or  t  hree  i  imes  before,  i  >r 
even  never  before.  Net,  not  counting 
the  latest  poetry  and  fiction,  I  have 
red  many  of  the  things  which 
most  people  have  read  —  some  very 
signal  things,  in  lac  t .  I  have  been 
rather  tend  of  reading  things  many 
nines  over;  they  do  noi  tire;  certain 
passages  ol  Shakespeare  which  I  got 
by  he  nt  when  1  was  a  boy — m\ 
I  lc  nrv  \"s  heartless  snub  of  Falstatf 
when  the  new  King  imisi  (.all  his 
joke- fellow  oft,  or  things  out  of 
"Mai  bet  h"  i  »r  "v  Hhelk  >.'  I\  nnyson 
does  noi  bear  re-reading  like-  heats, 
i  hi  nigh  k  nig  as  mm  h  m\  favorite; 
niJ  1  leine  d<  ies  not,  tin  nigh  In 
i  an  i   my  gre  itest  tax  i  n  ire.  ^  et  w  ithm 


inv  eighty-second  year  I  have  read 
/'on  Quixote  with  as  much  zesi  .is  in 
my  twelfth  year;  and  the  other  day  I 
read  Milton's  "Lycidas"  with  as  rich 
,i  woe  .is  the  first  i  ime. 

Literature  is  a  universe  where  we 
poor  planets  swim  about  as  it  we  were 
each  no  greater  than  the  Earth  which 
is  well-nigh  lost  in  its  own  little  solar 
system.  The  question  should  be  of 
one's  continuing  interest  in  public 
questions,  and  of  one's  value  in  treat- 
ing of  them.  It  I  were  boasting  here  ot 
senility  or  its  signal  usefulness  I  would 
allege  that  of  the  octogenarian  who 
seems  to  me  the  first  of  those  publi- 
cists among  us  in  addressing  the  sense 
and  conscience  of  his  countrymen 
since  the  German  war  on  mankind 
began. 

The  attitude  of  amaze  in  compara- 
tive youth  at  mere  superannuation  is 
one  of  the  hardest  things  which  the 
old  have  to  bear  from  their  juniors, 
tar  harder  than  the  insult  of  Hamlet's 
mockery  of  Polonius.  Every  old  man 
knows  the  truth  about  physical  ,t'j,v, 
and  it  can  only  hurt  him  the  mi  ire  to 
be  told  that  he  is  looking  better  than 
ever,  to  be  forced  to  smirk  in  the  ac- 
ceptance or  refusal  of  the  false 
homage  offered  his  years  in  the  effort 
to  discount  them  for  bun.  Let  us 
alone,  I  say,  and  we  can  bear  our  bur- 
den; A>.^  not  add  the  weight  of  your 
gross  kindness  to  it.  We  know  that 
we  have  wonderful  alleviations  and 
even  advantages;  we  are  al  leasl  noi 
dead,  and  there  we  are  .it  least  equal 
with  yi  dinger  men,  f<  >r  al  the  end  of 
the  ends  no  grade  of  juniority  can 
claim  more. 

I  1 1. 1 \  e  met  many  old  people,  and  I 
am  glad  thai  when  I  was  younger  1 
did  not  wish  to  praise  their  youthful- 
ness  or  exalt  their  abounding  health 
and  vigor.  When  I  once  sal  next  to 
Emerson  and  heard  him  asking  his 
other  next-hand  neighbor  who  I  was 
when  I  had  just  told  bun  who  that 
neighbor  was,  I  did  not  praise  his 
wonderful  memory.  1  must  have  been 
saved  by  somehow  realizing  that 
time  would  Ai^  all  the  needful  re- 
membering of  him  and  eternity  tor 
him.  Loss  of  memory  is  almost  the 
fust  infirmity  ot  noble  minds,  and  1 
am  proud  ti  i  recall  that   when   I  was 


little  more  than  thirty  I  clung  to 
hand  of  ,i  fellow -citizen  and  tried 
his  familiar  name,  a  name  as  idle 
could  well  be.  1  had  it  as  soon  as 
backs  were  turned,  and  I  have  nev 
since  lost  it,  or  been  the  richer  for 
1  was  young  then,  hut  when  I  was 
ally  beginning  to  be  old  1  found  rr 
self  at  Rome,  in  returning  to  the  i 
i  if  my   earlier  Italian,  often  tailing 
a    word   before   I    realized   that   1   h 
first  tailed  of  the  English  ot  it.  Nov 
wander  in  a  whirl  ot   lost   wor 
which  1  can  find  only  by  first  defi 
mg  their  uses  to  myself.  Then  t 
name  wonderfully  appears  and  1  ke 
it  a  longer  or  shorter  time;  but  mea 
while   I   have  suffered.  [.  .  .1  Tolst 
says  that  remembering  is  hell,  a 
nothing  can  be  more  terrible  th; 
remembering  everything,  as  the 
newly  arrived  spirits  do  in  the  life 
come,  when  their  inner  memori 
are  explored  for  the  things  win 
have  been  dropped  into  their  out 
memories  and  comfortably  forgotte 
But  it  it  is  a  blessing  to  forget,  what  ff 
torment  it  is  to  fail  of  the  thing  v 
want  to  remember! 

Titian  outlived  his  ninety-nn 
years  and  kept  on  painting  almost 
the  last.  1  have  not  found  any  cnt 
to  say  how  well  he  continued  [ 
paint,  though  1  dare  say  there  is  me 
than  one  such  critic.  1  can  well  b  ' 
lieve  that  he  wrought  as  greatly  the 
from  his  exhaustless  soul  as  in  h 
prime.  At  ninety-nine  he  was  wor 
ing  hard  at  Venice,  in  the  intim.n 
of  another  Venetian  master,  tl 
great  sculptor  and  architect  Sanso\ 
no,  who  was,  however,  only  timet 
three.  1  used  to  view  his  Renaissam 
work  with  as  great  pleasure  as  n 
subservience  to  Ruskin's  Goth 
tyranny  would  let  me,  but  1  did  n< 
try  to  distinguish  the  later  work  in 
from  the  earlier,  and  I  cannot  Si 
from  inv  personal  knowledge  that  h 
mastery  held  out  to  the  last.  It  is  on 
now  that  from  the  Encyclopedia  Bi 
tannica  I  have  learned  that  "his  ma 
terpiece,  the  bronze  doors  of  the  sa< 
risty  in  St.  Mark's,"  was  done  whe 
he  was  eighty-five,  and  that  < 
eighty-eight  "he  completed  a  sma 
bronze  gate  with  a  graceful  relief 
Christ  surrounded  by  angels."  Tin, 
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i   ,i"i  1 1, ii  i.ins  as  i  •  i  have  l>  >  -I   i  mn  il 

liny,  .uiil   I    reeal I   i>ne  ileal    I.i.  l\ 

,\   mi   I   I  ii  si   saw    when   I   \va:    si  ill 

ni  \   i  hi  u    .iinl  i ne i   a  so  i  H 1 1 1  I  line 

■ii   I   was  l hirly  .ii id  she  ninel ) 

en  .    "You    le  in  em  he  i    Mi      II    , 

I  I  ill  .'"  Iiel  il.l  iii'l  1 1  el  Mi""i  lil 
|  \s,"  she  (Ini  peil  in  answi'l  ,  "lull 
I  w  i  m'  I  I  eliienil  hi  Hie  "  I  hint  i  il 
le's  inil  l  eineliil'ii  i  Hi'  ,i  l.ii|\  ill 
I  it  I  \  e\  ell  '  A  1 1  el  all  llilel  \  ,il  nl 
t  i|e  I  I  i.u  i  Lil  .1  i  el  il  in  \  I  mil  ln\ 
i  iili  I  I  li  H  i.ieel  i,  ll  I.  ll  I ,  wild  was  III 
.  1 1  i  >iil\  i  in  nl  \  live,  hill  w  I  ii  i  i  .inn 
t  !  '|  'ii  ii;  i|i  iwil  s|  in  hi  vl  til  me  ii  i 
I    pal  li  H     III  e    ,i    lii'hl    I,  ii  .let  I    \.  iiil  li 

thirl")   live,  and  win >  said,  a     il   In 
i  use   his  delay,   1 1  nil    In     wile   was 

I I  \  ei  \    well,   1 1  ii  hi  "I  i   1 1 1 1 1  \    1 1 1 1  nl  \ 

ii  ill    .ill  el  waill      lie    ,  In,  I,      Hi:  I    I  In   |  i 

died,  It  H  >,  hul    1 1  mi   i  l,i\    lie  w.i     as 
in  1 1   alive   a s   need   he     Ills   I ; ie e 

i  iw  ej  lew  in. ii  1  s  ill  ,i"e,  il,  ii  i!'l  i  his 

I'S,    wl  Hill    W  el  e    I  i|  l"l  ll  ,    w  el  e    nil 

i  weil  l<>  1 1 1 1  I  e  iiii  1 1  e  i  I  i.i  1 1  ,i  line 
e.nn  1 1  was  III  1  .ilnhl  1,  l"i,  .il  H  I  i  il 
iiii  se  we  talked  hooks  with  I  lie 
id  1 1 1'  H  ii'l  ii  ill  my  <  >wi  i  mind  I  hal  I 
1 1 si  iii  il  I  ue  I  inn  Will  lln  teadei 
lieve  thai  helore  I  was  aware  I  </(</ 
i  e  1 1 1 1 1 1 .'  I  .Mil  ii  1 1  >  1 1 1  I  ii|  i .  1 1 1  ni" 
ii  1 1     '    I     I  i.i  1 1  .  il  w  ,i\     I  ,    .i   ha  tin    I  ol 

lai    inadverleiK  e,   I  hoii^h   I   al i 

I  shed    .  I  W  ,i  \       A  I       evenly    I  Ii  i  i  i      I 
iilM     I  ill  lush  a  llll  le. 
Once  in   I'h  eh  ni,  I.  me,  I  nl.  m    i  hat , 
Iiiik  Ini  I  w  il  h  .i  hi  ave  "ii  a  li  inn  i  1 1| 

I  Hi  y   li  nil  ,    will  i    W'.r     si  ill    in    1 1  ie    i  il 

e  prael  it  e  ol   I  he  law,  and  w  i  nl   to 

is  i  >f In  e  evei  y  day,   I  le  did  mil   hi.i" 

1 1 1 is,  hul    his    iin  did,  in  a  proud 

■li  le    In    me.     As    Iii    i  »i   I  i  i"el  i.i  I  i.i  1 1 
I     le    I  I  I  I  I J    l\     III  I       111    III    llll    III,    i  In.-, 

i. ii  in,  1 1  ley  "ei  in  one's  wa1)  I  retail 
ital  I',  the  Ini  I  fiicr  i  m  ui\  way  li  i 
in  ipe.   I  had  lell   ui\   lalhel  al   In  >mi 


in   his  eivl  il  \   ei"l  ii  h   ve.il ;  lie  I  m,  I  al 
way  s  hi  ei  i  alivi  ,  and   I  did  I  H  'I    I  hll  ll- 
ll is  ,ii'e     1 1  ii  i"i  ,   hul    m\    lei  li  iw    \  i  w 
,i"ei    had    perhaps    ne\  el    heen    vei  \ 
iiii  ii  1 1  alive,  and  I  ol     >  I  ved  him  w  al  1 1 
i  |iie.sl  ii  hi  w  I  nl  I  hi    |  hi  ipli    weiii  isiial 
ly  sii  dull   al    i  1 1 - 1  i  1  y.    Now    I   do  not 
1 1 1 1  iii     t  hey   usually    are;   they     ,<  .  in 
lit  lnl    a    s|  1 1  i"|  n  |\    eel  hi  .Mi,  hi  ,   and 
i  ii'hl  l\    ie  i a  il  Iiii   i  'I    I  In      .yinpal  h\    i  'I 

|  HI  'I'll       \\  III  I     I  <    'Ml     I     l  I  ll    in       I        I  I  1 1  1 1  in 

and    in    lln     mill   ol    In  ni"    IuLI    I  Ii.H 

I I  ley  are  look  iiil;  woinlei  lul  ly  w  el  I , 
.a  id  \  i  mi  una    1 1 1. ii  i  evei     So,  perliap 

I  hey  are;  hut  why  i  uh  il  n  i  ' 

Wl  K'l  I  I  Inet  llll  i  ii  I  i  '"il  I, u  i.u  i  1 
a  in  .peal  l  li"  ol ,  I  was  in.il  1 1 1"  the 
fu  si  i  il  live  i  a  si  \  sin  i  essl\  i  l  i  ii  i  a 
la  n  I  ii  \  i  >\  a  ins  in  leu  in  I  vvi  In 
years  allei  i  einaii  mi  ie  hoinehoiind 
I,  a  lili'h  I  Weill  v  \e.lls,  in  iw  I  hi  ipe,  as 
si  ii  U  I    as   I  he    1 1  I  in      ul    lllllVi  I    .il    pi  mi  i 

.in     hxed,   ni  hei'in   i'i  iiiii'   ni  I  pe 

.USUI  I  "I  i  .nil  ii  il  test  In  an  I  I  a\  el,"  .1 
I  I  \  ssi  ,i\  iii  lln  w  i  ii  t  Is  i  il  Iiii 
ny   iin     1 1    involvi   i    .nine   1 1  J   ,,   hul    i 

I  I,  .1    ll    lln     i  'I  ll'  .it.     ll  i  illl   i  leal  I  1,   li  'I 

llli     I  lllli     hell  l"  '  |         | 

Aim  ni"  t  he  i  Inn"  i  hal  i  In  '  H  ii  • 
"i  1 1. in. ii  i  iin  i  l  "ii.ii  .  I  i'  1 1 1  i  i  ih.it 
solitude  wl  in  h  is  liahle  to  !'n  iw  ii|  u  il  i 

hllll    llll.  H!"h    I  lie    |. Mill     i  ,|    i  i|  III    I     mlii 

"i  n.ii  i. in       I   di  i  in  a    I  i  H  i w    1 1 1. 1 1    they 

lie    .  1 1  >  t     Iii    die    i  ml     <>l    pi  i  >|  H  .1  I  h  il  i    Iii 

I I I  1 1  e  i    1 1 1 1  1 1  i ,  1 1 ' , ,    hul    <  i  a  1 .  1 1 1 1 1  \    lln 

.  .  in  i.i  ,  In  in.  in  in  >l  it  eahly  .a  i<  I  t<i 
leave  I  lieu  i  oiileinpotai  n  ,  lonehei 
than  |  'in  i|  i|e  wl  hi  have  not  lived  so 
I,  in-    Perhaps  ihis  is  an  ellei  I  ol  tin 

III     W  I  III    I  I     I       III. I    I'      .ll"  11  it     i  Inn       I ,  II  I    ' 

.a     in  h  ai  i  a.  h  ai  H  i  1 1  ,i"e      ,i     il ,  I  ia\ 

Mi"  h\  id     i  .  I.  ii  i",  i  I  ii    ,   'hi    li  i  Imm 

h  ve 1 1  li  a  i"<  i    Bui   I  i  .mi  n  .I     a\  what   i 

to    he   <l<  ilie     ill  iiii     II      ll      in     linn-     lln 
ollt  ude   i     ii  iev  n  ,il  li  ,  .a  id  yet ,   I  i  an 
in  a    pretend    I  hal    I    mi  ...  a  In  I    old 
|Hi  ipl.     inilili      I  111'     i      possihly    he 
i  .n  in     vve    i  ii  1 1  i"i  i  i.i  I  I. ii  i      ai  i     llol      i  . 
nun  1 1   in  I  he  hahil   o|     ccinc;  otii    an 
i  a  I  hi   as    i  |  a  ii.n'ii  i. ii  i. a  i     ,n  id    i   ■  ,i"i 
i  i.u  i.u  i.  .in      I'i'i  haps   lln  1 1     i     ,i   n 

Uh  ile    li   .    Ill  i"    .  .|     I.    Ih   I     VV  I  ii    I  l     -.'I      I  M   HI 

.  il  one  .a  ii  ii  1 1.  i     '.  'i  1 1"    we  real  i  i    dial 

I  hose   ol  he  is   wile   oil  ell    lathi  I    dull 

I I  Hiipany  Si  il  I ,  w  i  an  Imii-I  n-i ,  till 
lln       m|  n  ude    ,n  i  ii  in  1 1 1. il  i  <  I    upon    ii 

mi.       li  i  he  a  i  oiisi  n  ni'    I.  H  I     I    I  mm 
no  remedy   to    u"".    i   mile      1 1    i     1 1  ■  ■ 


liiilKli  Ulll  A 
UUllilllii'l  w 


mis,  .ill.'il  i  iiliMMli'    .ill'isll.iv.'  .l.llllllV  .' 

1 0X    GETS  YOU  MORE 
ROMANCE  FROM  WOMEN 


Jim,  48  (CI)  "Women  are  crowding  around  ma 
In  social  situations.  1 0X  really  worksl  Other 
man  are  trying  to  figure  out  what  I  have 
that  they  don't  Women  say  to  me,  'There's 
something  about  you  that  attracts  me,'" 

Will  (CA)  "It  works  really  well.  I  put  It  In  my 
aftershave  and  [my  wife  of  20  years]  said, 
'that's  really  nice  aftershave.' 
to  giggle  mora,  bo  receptive  to  anything 
romantic.  This  la  the  tamo  aftershave 
I've  been  wearing  for  20  years!" 

Jacques  (LA)  "lam  a  physician,  read  about  your 
study  In  the  Medical  Tribune,  and  have  been 
buying  ever  since.  Itfs  realty  a  fine  product" 


ATHENA  PHEROMONE  10:13 

uir.i  1'iiiri!  fragrance  additive  loi  women 


Chloe  (Wl)  reordering  10:13  "Everybody 
treats  me  differently.  It's  wonderful.  Before, 
H  was  like  I  didn't  exist;  now  everyone  la 
so  nice  to  me.  They  notice  me,  pay  atten- 
tion, act  courteous.  I  am  ecstatic  with  It." 


ATHENA:  THE  SCIENCE  OF  ATTRACTION 

"However,  Hie  reigning  queen  ol 
pheromone  research  is  Dr.  Wuimlred 
Cutler... founder  of  Athena  Institute." 

',   I  in, ylli,  book  liy  Cosmo  (19%),  |)i|    I.') 


Created  liy  Wuuulreil 
Cutler,  Ph.D.  m  biology 
Iroin  II.  of  Peon,  post -doe 
at  Stanford.  Co  -discovered 
human  phcroinones  in 
1986  (Tune  12/1/86;  and 
Newsweek  1/17/(17). 


Vials  ))i  i/ii  o/.  .Killed  to  2  to  4  ii/.  ol  your  fragrance 
should  last  4  to  6  months.  Contain  human  SVfl 
thosized  pheromones.  Not  guaranteed  to  work  lor 
all;  body  chemistries  differ;  will  work  for  most. 
Cosmetic  product;  not  aphrodisiac  Patents  Pending. 

www.Athcnalnstitute.com 

Not  in  stores    Call  (610)827  2200 
Athena  Institute,  Dept  HPpp, 

\?\  I  I'.i.ii'liHil  Hil1(;tii".lei  SptjSj  I 'A    19425 
SfMifl  me  vials  of  1 1 >X  foi  men  40$99  !>() 

and/oi         vials  ol  10  \'A  Ini  women  (<*$9H  f>() 
lui  ,i  'total  by        money  oidei         i.liei  k 
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in  despair.  '^  ive  be 
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tie-,  I  never  I 
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the  li 
point.  [. ..] 

In  the  rashness  which  1  have  nt 
J  dearly  . :       _  et,  I  ; 

it  the  end  ,  it  m\ 
me  letter-writer 
tempted  to  hold  that  the  iirsi 
of  memon   I      _  name 

the  person  wh.  -  the  li 

the  first  falling    :   I 
autumn,  the  first  rial       :  the  winte 
But  who  knows?  \X 
and  out  iwtul  void' 

whither?  All  along  the  line  of  livii 
"he  moment  of  birth,  when 
breath  and  c  i 

! 

_  us  the  way  which  ' 
■■  -  the 
but  will  n  believe  they  a 

what  ■  ind  Nature 

-e  she  is  o 
tond  mother.  "Oh,  that  is  nothing, 

.  in 
;  :  ience  echi  >es,  "N 

nything  ii 
• 
.  italitv."  Yen  likely;  but  qui 
ill  the  men  b 
en  must  di 

J  after  mi 
-  certainh   as  the  new-bo; 
fi 
tainlv  in  the  event.  It  v 
against  the  tact  whether  we  ; 

whether  we  eat  and  dnn 
ming.  B 
11  it  mere  iless.1  N       ne  kno\ 
whether  it  l-  :  not.  \\ 

somewhere  there 
ve  that  welcomed  us  here,  tl 
love  that  draw-  us  together  in  oi 
j,  that  our  c 
.  our  chil 

'her-  *. 
:  their  time,  even 
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PHEEABl  LOIS 

WARDROBE OF 

MRS.  PAT  CAMPBELL 


By  Justin  Hay  the 


m 
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he    Milk    Is    tilled    Willi    -.  1 1 . 1 1  ds    i  i| 

i  ass;  .1   Mac  k   hi  ii  il    pi  ml    in. uks   i  In 

u  I  kii   table.    In   I  lie  hedn  nun,   the 

i  isel   doi  irs  are  t  ipen ;  i  >nc  or  two 

iir-,  things  sin.-  toryot  she  owned, 

!  e  snraw.  led  across  the  lloor  .is  il 

lliere  Ii.iJ  been  ;i  si myyle. 

"Win  iever  Jul  ilus  knew 
hout   yi  hit  dresses,"  says 
he   I  nspec  tor.   "Ho   you 
/ear   them   out    often 
Ihow  them  i  'II  .'" 

"N(  i,"  says  I  ',ii .  "(.  )cca- 
iin.il  Friday  niyht,  I  sup- 
in  so.  Haven't  had  much 
.ill  ret  ent  ly."  She  watt  Ik-s 
he  Inspec  ti  >r  caretulh  h  u  m 
el  ters  in  Ins  in  itehi  >ok.  1  le 
lis  ,i  laryc  In  ilk  i\\  -scctnii  ly 
z  lust ,  ,is  it  the  material  i  m 
Ins  uniform  were  propped 
up  i  m  tent  pi  lies.  I  le  is  lull 
if  opening.  She  has  al- 
ready seen  i  he  tar-like  till- 
iiil;s  in  i  he  b.K  k  of  Ins 
mouth,  his  yapiny  l'i.i\  ears; 
his  eyes  twitch  in  the  shad- 
ow of  his  1km\  \  brow  like 
intern. il  i iryans. 

"And  your  hushand  .  .  . 
Any  boasting  at  the  puh.'"  ^^ 

C  iarret  sits  at   the  table 
smoking  another  t  lyarefte.  Inspector 
Brings  thought  to  direct  his  question 
to  the  man  at  the  tahle  w  hen  n  was 
alreach  halfway  asked. 


histin  I  laythc  sjtvu  »/)  m  I  ntu/mi  and  mm 
lives  in  Ncu  Y(irk(.".ity.  where  he  is  al  urnl 
»i  a  nut  el 


Il  Is  e.|s\  lo  o\  el  Ii  ii  >k  I  i. II  lei  -  lie 
sits  low  in  the  chair,  ■_•  i . i \  \  nei  ked 
sweater,  yrav  hairs  escaping  the  top 
of  his  T-shirt  rile  hail  on  In-  head 
is  .i  slate  Lira\  .  risiivj  in  wisps,  like 
the  lirsl  stages  o|  tire  in  a  held.  Ii 
w  i  mid  in. ike  an  i  ilder  in, in  seem   in 


lelliLient ,  absent  minded,  but  makes 
C  iarret  seem  simph  und<  me  I  h-  l< » >k 
of  ci  intiisK  in  had  i  'in  e  seemed  art  is 
ik  -  At  ci  'lleL'e,  I'.ii  Ii  mud  H  appeal 
ins,',  as  is  her  nature;  when  s|k-  was  ,i 
yirl,  hei  ta\onte  b  atle  w  as  K  uej.  i 
Starr 

"Nn,'  says  (  Iarret 


"1  la\  cii'l  ti  ild  anyi  me  what  a  nice 
wardrobe  y<  mi   missus  has'"    The  In 
spei  to]    nu  lines  In-  head  and   raises 
his  e\ehn  iw  s 

"Ma\  be  i  uie  i  ii  two.  I  di  >n'i  k  in  iw  ," 
C  iarret  sa\s.  I  le  is  rcad\  ti  i  be  stnu  k. 
IK   cmiioi  meet  i  he  Inspei  ii  ir's  eye. 
"I'll   waul   those  names, 
il  you  don't  mind." 

1  he  I  n  -pei  I  i  u  1  in  us 
b,K  kin  Pat .  I  ler  sk  in  is 
pale,  blue  in  |  -Lie  es,  ,H  i  he 
sides  ii|  her  eyes.  I  he\ 
open  and  close  quickly, 
i  ii  i a  1 1 1 1  'j  back  anil  forth 
.i'_iain-i  I  he  li'jhl ,  like  I  n  >|  ■ 
k  al  fish.  She  has  thin  dark 
lips,  a  deep  i  rev  k  e  at  i  he 
base  i  if  her  nei  k,  hi  'ii\  fin 
L;ers,  1 » ) n l;  hl.uk  hair,  In 
the   past ,   s|u-   has  always 

, Ii  inked  i  ilder  than  In  i   aye, 

but       ret  en  I  I  \       she      has 
e a uuh I    up  wnh   herself 
sl  ie  has   l-et.  i  mie  yi  md   toi 
her  aye 

'A  nil    \  allied    1 1  ie   dresses 

al  sj\  thousand  pounds," 
says  the  Inspei  tor,  reading 
hi  -in  his  pad.. 

I  hat's  nyhl ,"  she  says. 

She  walks  i  iver  n  >  renii  >\  e 

the  h  'ilui'j  kettle  from  the  flame  and 

id  i  -   ( lire  e   muys   from    the   dish 

drainer. 

"  I  ake  ,ill\  ihlll'j  el-e  .'" 

"N  i  'I    thai    w  e'\  e  ft  mud."  She  puis 

a  lea  bay  in  each  mi  ly  and  i  k  ises  1 1  ie 

i  ii|  >bi  'aid  softly.    I  he  liyht   In  mi  the 

w  indow    i-  i  .ui'jlii   in'  i  m  her  i.  best 


ii-ir.iru.i  ii  ..  (  ,  . 


and  passes  straight  through  her  hair. 

"Six  thousand  pounds,"  repeats 
the  Inspector.  He  watches  her  as  she 
drops  the  tea  hays  into  the  rubbish 
heneail  the  sink.  He  glances  around 
the  ro'  an  at  the  bucket  of  rays  beside 
the  door,  the  children's  shoes  lined 
up  in  a  newspaper,  warming  in  front 
of  the  stove. 

"My  husband  used  to  be  a  fashion 
photographer,"  says  Pat,  handing  the 
Inspector  a  cup  of  tea.  "There's  sugar 
there  on  the  table  . . .  He  used  to  lake 
the  uM  thing  for  me  .  .  .  Nothing  il- 
legal, mind  you." 

"And  they  took  nothing  else,"  the 
Inspector  repeats.  He  frowns.  "You're 
not  insured  for  the  dresses,  are  you?" 

"No,  no."  Par  smiles.  She  thinks 
of  telling  the  Inspector  she  once  had 
the  figure  for  the  dresses,  like  a  mod- 
el, hut  she  has  kept  her  figure.  Un- 
like with  other  women  she  knows, 
her  body  mysteriously  returned  to  its 
former  self  after  growing  enormous 
with  each  child.  She  thinks  she 
looks  like  a  widow,  not  a  mother. 
She  decides  she  would  seem  vain  it 
she  were  to  talk  about  her  figure  as  it 
she  had  lost  it.  She  is  still  noticed  by 
men  her  own  aye.  Perhaps,  when  she 
is  old  and  gray  and  drinks  too  much 
at  lunch,  she  will  tell  people  what  a 
figure  she  had  when  she  was  young. 

Pat  lifts  her  head  from  the  con 
temptation  of  her  hips  and  frowns. 
She  walks  over  and  puts  her  hand  on 
Garret's  shoulder.  The  Inspector  is 
watching  Garret,  his  hair  almost 
touching  the  table  through  his  fin- 
gers. 1  le  is  unshaven;  he  has  given 
his  cigarette  up  to  the  ashtray  as  he 
stirs  his  tea;  he  needs  one  hand  to 
prop  himself  up.  "My  husband  has 
not  been  well,  you  understand,"  she- 
tells  the  Inspector.  Garret  looks  up 
and  smiles. 

I  it  little  girls  drift  into  the 
room.  Sarah  and  June.  June,  the 
younger,  pulls  a  little  plastic  dog 
with  ears  that  flap  in  tune  with  re- 
volving orange  wheels.  They  sit  on 
either  of  their  father's  knees.  He 
perks  up  slightly  for  them,  an  arm 
around  each,  a  hand  on  their 
swollen  tummies.  June  puts  the  cloy 
on  the  table  in  front  of  her.  The  In- 
spector thinks  Garret  is  smoking 
dangerously  close  to  them.  A  series 
of  glittery  white  scars  mark  the  ends 


of  his  fingers,  a  cigarette  burn  on  the 

inside  of  his  thumb.  The  Inspector 
has  two  grandchildren  of  his  own 
1  le  walks  over  to  the  kitchen  sink. 

"Came  in  through  here,  then.'" 

Pat  is  leaning  against  the  counter 
nearby.  "That's  right.  Must  have 
stood  up  on  the  rubbish  bins." 

"You  should  work  for  the  police 
force,  Mrs.  Campbell."  He  tries  an 
old  standby,  and  she  smiles.  She 
joins  him  at  the  sink  and  points  to- 
ward the  garages  at  the  hack  of  the 
playground  behind  the  block  of  flats. 

"You  cm  get  in  over  there,"  she 
says.  "Over  the  garages."  He  leans 
forward  and  puts  his  face  near  the 
empty  window  frame.  His  thick  neck 
stretches  from  his  shirt  collar;  bronze 
hairs  come  through  cracks  in  his 
skin. 

"Just  the  tour  of  you,  then'" 

"And  Tobey,"  savs  Garret. 

The  Inspector  turns  to  look  at  the 
rear  of  Garret's  head,  hunched  over, 
between  the  girls, 

"The  kitty,"  they  say  in  unison. 

"Oh,  1  see.  The  cat,"  says  the  In- 
spector. The  girls  giggle. 

"Can  I  try  your  hat'"  asks  the  old- 
er girl  without  turning  around.  She 
has  been  eyeing  it  on  the  chair 
ac  loss  the  room. 

"Sarah,"  cautions  Pat  with  a  turn 
of  her  bead.  A  sheer  of  black  hair 
comes  down  beside  her,  emphasizing 
the  profile  of  her  face. 

"No,  no,  it's  all  right,"  the  Inspec- 
tor says.  He  retrieves  his  helmet  and 
hands  it  to  the  girl.  She  looks  inside. 
She  pinches  her  nose  .it  the  smell, 
though  she  is  old  enough  to  know 
not  to  let  on  what  she's  doing.  "Put 
it  on,"  urges  the  Inspector.  She  lifts 
it  above  her  and  grins  with  pleasure 
at  being  momentarily  the  center  of 
attention.  The  younger  yirl  looks  up 
at  her  sister,  mouth  open.  She  seems 
io  have  stopped  breathing. 

Half  of  Sarah's  face  disappears  in- 
side. "There  you  are,"  says  the  In- 
spec  tor. 

"(  )h,  look  at  that,"  says  Pat.  She 
smiles  appreciatively.  The  Inspector 
winks  and  tor  an  instant  involuntari- 
ly puffs  out  his  lips. 

"Y<  hi  .m<\  the  girls  were  i  >ui  .'" 

"Shopping,"  Pat  says. 

"And  you?"  he  turns  to  Garret. 

"I  was  at  the  lob  center." 


"Any  luck'" 

Garret  makes  a  sound  just  short 
a  laugh  and  shakes  his  head. 

"It's  not  easy,  these  clays,"  says  tl 
Inspector. 

"No,"  says  Pat. 

"Can  I  have  a  look  at  the  bet 


room: 


JLhe 


"Course  you  can,"  sa 
Pat. 


! 


hey  ate  alone  in  the  bedroonT: 
He  smells  slightly  stale,  like  a  traH 
seat.  His  body  is  aging.  Uniforms  a 
ways  make  people  look  this  wa 
propped  up,  heavy  in  the  thighs  ar 
the  buttocks.  She  walks  across  trj 
room  and  closes  the  blankets  aero 
the  unmade  bed. 

"They  didn't  touch  the  bed,  di 
they?" 

"No,  no."  She  finishes  coverir  I 
the  mattress  and  looks  down   n  ii 
if  she  has  decided,  with  regret,  th; 
there  is  nothing  metre  she  can  do  f< 
it.  "I  don't  think  so.  My  husband  hi 
a  bit  of  a  lie-in  this  morning." 

She  keeps  her  face  turned  aw^ 
from  him.  It  was  a  stupid  questioi 
he  decides.  He  has  embarrassed  her. 

She  looks  outside.  The  street  tal 
away  from  the  bedroom  windov 
They  get  the  headlights  from  ever 
car  that  comes  down  the  cul-de-sa|ea 
and  makes  a  U-turn  in  front  of  th 
flats.  The  cars  pause,  their  Light 
shining  in  as  the  driver  finishes  sa^  en 
ing  whatever  it  is  to  the  person  si 
ting  next  to  him  before  driving  oi 
They  forget  people  live  on  th 
ground  floor.  The  previous  tenani  \>, 
petitioned  for  the  planting  of  tree:  \ 
but  it  will  be  years  before  they  ar  ^ 
big  enough  to  do  anything  about  th  >, 
lights.  Pat  and  Garret  have  bee  eh 
married  eleven  years.  They  once  S£  n| 
in  cars  shining  lights  at  a  block  (  y 
flats.  They  met  at  college,  wher  ij| 
Garret  admired  her  large  collage  poi  fe 
traits  made  from  crockery  and  brc  y 
ken  glass.  He  used  to  borrow  a  ca  eti 
and  they  sat  tor  thirty  minute:  r 
sometimes  more,  in  front  of  he  j:, 
mother's,  lighting  up  the  walls  i  ., 
someone's  bedroom. 

The  Inspector  turns  to  the  close:  -; 
A  cold  metallic  nest  of  hangers  rest  | 
on  the  floor,  a  few  hang  motionli 
on  the  bar.  The  dresses  that  are  lei  . 
have  been  pushed  to  the  sides  or  li 


. 
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leap  on  the  flour.  "  I  he\  let!  you 
v."  lit.'  drops  to  his  knees  and 
s  .1  piece  i it  fabric  with  the  end 
t  -  pen. 
Jo,"  she  says.  "None  of  the  cx- 
ive  ones." 

hev'll  probably  sell  them  in  the 
cet,"  lie  says.  "A  tenner  each." 
They  don't  know  what  they've 
'  She  stands  beside  him,  shilling 
r!  i  one  foot  to  the  other. 
They  never  d^,"  says  the  Inspee- 
<:  "These  aren't  clever  people. 
Bbably  just  lads  from  the  estate 
1  i  heard  something  about  your 
1  ises.  One  of  'em  knows  someone's 
pther  who's  got  .1  stall  in  the  111,11- 
:  in  London  on  the  weekends.  A 
1  -  drinks  in  the  pub  hate  h  ing 
Ins.  Hundred  dresses,  ,1  tenner 
h  . . .  you  get  the  idea." 
You're  probably  right,"  she  s,i\s. 
le  looks  down  at  him.  He  wears 
He  soeks — two  sin. ill  arrowheads 
white  between  his  dark  shoes  and 
user  cuffs.  Everything  lie  has  said 
s  said  into  the  closet.  She  could 
'h  him  oxer,  she  thinks 
"Yes,"  he  confirms  solemnly,  lbs 
n  is  on  the  inside  of  the  dress.  It 
iked  purple  on  the  floor,  but  he  is 
•_  1  n  1 1 1  n <_;  to  realize  it  is  m  uall\ 
kv  green.  This  one  doesn't  look 
eap,  he  thinks  to  himself,  but  he  is 
it  an  expert.  He  tends  not  to  no- 
e  what  women  wear,  unless  they 
.an  unci  imti  utable. 
"bids  from  'round  here."  She 
ds.  "You  know,  I  used  to  live  in  an 
ate  like  this  when  I  was  .1  kid." 
He  drops  the  dress  on  the  floor. 
>id  you.7"  The  radio  crackles  on  his 
iel.  He  stands  and  lowers  the  voi- 
re. I  le  looks  ,11  her,  the  bed  pisi 
hind  her.  The  dun  light  could  be 
rly  morning,  it  it  weren't  tor  the 
unds  from  the  street.  She  st.mds 
th  her  leys  apart,  her  hips  cocked. 
ie  is  wearing  black  leggings  and 
ik  socks.  She  has  produced  a  ciga- 
:te  from  somewhere.  She  piles  her 
nr  behind  her  head  with  both 
nds,  her  elbows  pointing  out — the 
ty  she  might  it  she  were  lying  in 
d  beside  someone.  She  is  not  flirt  - 
g  with  him,  he  suddenly  realizes, 
omen  often  do,  but  in  the  harm- 
;s  way  his  daughters'  school  friends 
ed  to.  He  is  everyone's  father.  He 
big,  with  big  hands,  a  big  mouth. 


Ii  disappi  mils  htm,  un  asu  mall\  I  le 
had  thought  perhaps  that  Mis. 
Campbell  might  have  been  giving 
him  the  attent  n  in  he  wants  right  un- 
der the  nose  tit  her  miserable  hits 
band.  He  has  seen  stranger  things: 
he  has  been  111  the  room  with 
younger  officers  when  the  women, 
t  lien  husbands  ticarhv  ,  tempt  1  he 
men  in  uniforms.  For  some,  he 
thinks,  it  is  the  sole  reason  lot  join- 
ing the  force,  but  this  one,  Mis 
Campbell,  R  and  b,  at  number  nine 
in  t  he  estate  1  m  Riiinh,  >lt  R<  iad,  is 
paying  him  very  little  attention  She 
is  distracted  h\  that  man  in  the  oth- 
er room.  The  Inspectoi  decides  to 
think  of  other  things.  What  else 
does  he  need  to  look  at  .'  He  is 
known  lor  being  t.istidious  in  his 
work,  but  lately  lie  has  mown  bored 
boredom  is  the  only  way  to  know 
when  something  is  finished.  I  le  won- 
ders it  she  thought  lie  would  be  sur- 
prised to  bear  dial  she  had  lived  in 
an  estate  like  this  one.  Ii  hadn't  oc- 
curred t<  1  bun  lhal  she  had 
^"■^        ever  lived  anywhere  else. 

m  he  dresses  came  with  them  from 
Maul, 1  Vale  fi  mr  years  agi  1:  tint  1  v  sun 
bags  hanging  on  .1  bar  across  the 
kick  of  the  cat.  The  Peugeot  is  sold 
now.  She  often  thinks  ,  >|  the  rooms 
in  the  tlat  on  (  iarlton  Vale.  Sunlight 
in  diamond  shapes  on  the  wooden 
floors,  walls  the  color  of  salt  c  rystal. 
There  was  a  square  out  front  a  pri- 
vate 11. irk  tor  residents  only,  tor 
which  they  had  a  kev .  She  sat  on  a 
bench  in  the  park  and  breast-ted 
both  her  children  in  the  shade  of  a 
pink  Ik  iwered  tree. 

Garret  worked  tor  three  years  as 
the  assistant  to  M,  Ruswell,  one  1  it 
the  most  celebrated  photographers 
in  London.  The  older  man  was  un- 
commonly generous.  He  invited  Lai 
and  (  i arret  to  parties  in  large  houses. 
He  introduced  Garret  to  people  who 
could  help  him,  and  found  him  a 
booking  agent  when  he  set  out  on 
his  own. 

On  a  summer  evening,  they  took 
the  number  S2  bus  to  Victoria  for  a 
party  on  Eaton  Square.  Marble  .Arch 
was  In  tip;  mechanized  toys  moved 
in  the  shop  windows  lamps  marked 
black  paths  through  the  paik.  (  iarret 
got    so  excited   as   the    bus   made    its 
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Ii  i\vn  i  Kt.  nil  Si  t  Lit ,  lu-  stood 

up  and  halam  i   I  hunsell  in  the  aisle. 

Ill'  i  K.ii  sense  i  >l  the  wa\ 

I  Ik-   v  1 1  \    Wi  ifks   now,"   lu-   said.   "I    .1111 

vi   i!k-  rhythms  i  if  the 

- 1 1  1 1  i  I  lit    more   ivc   travel 

'round,  I   begin  Ii  i  get   I  he  sense.   I 

i    my  eyes  and  get  lis  home. 

I  up,"  he  urged.  "Stand  up 

and  have  a  look." 

I  Ik*  door  was  answered  h\   a  ser- 
vant     I  hi    tlooi    in   I  he  hallwav,    was 
Mac]    and-white  marhle.  C  iarrel  wore 
a  red  \  eh  el  jai  kel,  no  i  ie,  a  pat  kel  ol 
i  igaivties  in  pl.n  i-  i  >l  a  kerchief  in  his 
l   poi  kel .  She  wi  ire  one  i  >t  the 
dresses  he  pinched  from  the  shoots 
l<  >r  her.    I  hey  held  hands  at   the  en 
i  I  1 1  ii   I  n  .v  drawing  r<  u  >ui  and 
I  to  hi    mtn  icliu  ed.    I  Ik-  parr\ 
w  i  -  lull  of   stragglers:  fashion  people, 
tin    odd  yi  ning  man  m  hlai  k  i  ie  from 
i    timet  ion    al    one   "I    tin-   i  hihs. 
ell   pulled  them   into  the  n «  an. 
IK    mirodiie  ed  them  an  >und  as  a  cou- 
ple and  i  hen  ii  ild  C  Iarrel   there  was 
<  >iik  i  mi    In-   had   ti  i   liicel    and   look 
I  inn    i\\  a\   ai  n  iss  i  |u-  room.  I  Ie  left 
Pa   wnli  a  gn  nip  nl  perfei  ih  dressed 
wi  inn  n  w  In  i  made  her  turn  an  uini  I  si 
i  "ild  inspec  i   what   she  w  <  ire. 
I  he',       ud    ll  i.M    Ik  l    diess  looked   as   if 
n   had  keen  made  cspec  lally  fi  n   I  ici 
I  he\    asked   fi  H    the   name  ol    hei    dc- 
i  a  k  i  .    I  hc\    said,  "I've   lies  el    had 
anything  In  me  as  well,"  to  which  Pat 
i  ik  I  med   hei    head   slight  \)    with  a 
careful  smile  of  gral  n  tide,  as  if  afraid 
si  'im -thing  might  spill  in  mi  her  lips  it 
'  re  lo  lit  them  pan     And  then, 
w  iiln  mi   >a\  tng    iiu  thing,  sin-  t  n  )ssi-d 
i  he  1 1  ii  mi ,  In  a   tine  h  ■"  ■   I  rushing 
i'j  nnsi  i  he  fabric ,  her  ga:  e  intent  on 
rnei    hi    anoi  hei  ,   |  a  el  ending 
she   had   spotted   someone  she  could 
H   jlii  I . 
Sin  I    the  wall.  She 

held  a  small  headed  handbag  from 
which  -In   ti « i L  .i  pai  kel  i  >1  i  igarettes 
and  iiu-  small  gi  ild  lightci  (  iarrel  had 
la   mi  his  hisi    |,  ih  in  brain  e. 
I  he  put-        i    a  I-  Ik  istess  fi  mnd   hei 
"Wi    II   have  ii.au    ol 
i    I     i  lu-  In  i-ii  -  had  keen 
mi     at  h lei  man ,     a     famous 

di  inkei       hlonde   i  ii  i"k  :  -   tone  lied 
k  l  n  i  n  s  i  d  '  \\  1 1 1 1  i .  i  n 

hue  von   I      '     Shi 

n  watch- 
She  pulled  l'.n  i  itt 


the  wall  into  the  center  of  the  n  loin. 
'A  on  smoke  h  hi  nun  h."  Pal  \<  »  iked 
down  al  her  cigarette.  "You're  ner- 
vi  his  hke  your  husband." 

."she  allowed  herself  to  he  led 
around  the  room  nnt  ii  I  he  In  istess 
hei.  ame  dist  rac  ted  h\  a  yi  ning  man 
sii  t  ing  ah  me  heside  the  I  ireplac  e. 
She  wandered  through  the  open 
French  doors  into  the  garden.  An- 
gi -I a.  her  red  hair  pulled  into  a  single 
hraid,  stood  among  a  group  ol  young 
women.  A  makeup  artist  from  Ari- 
zona, she  had  worked  with  l  Iarrel  on 
several  shoots;  she  met  Pat  when 
CI. met  was  still  assisting.  She  is  the 
onl\  friend  Pal  has  kepi  In  un  Lon- 
don, she  went  with  Pal  to  the  park 
w  Inn  she  look  Sarah  and  |une  to 
Iced  the  ducks.  She  blew  up  balloons 
for  Sarah's  fourth  birthday 

I  he  lights  were  on  in  some  of  the 
surrounding  houses,  as  if  the  party 
went  on  down  the  street.  A  couple 
sal  side  by  side  on  the  sparkling 
grass.  Mis  white  trousers  reflected  a 
mysterious  light.  Angela  and  Par 
stood  where  they  could  look  hack  at 
the  parry  through  the  French  doors. 
The  hostess  had  her  arms  around  a 
miii  h  oldei  man. 

"  I  hat  tat  i  ow,"  said  Pal. 

"1  'i  ni't  mind  her,"  said  Angela. 
"She'll  hi-  dribbling  on  herself  by 
ten." 

Mi  ideh  s,it  i  in  nun's  laps  on  the 
Comfortable  chairs,  deep  sofas,  color- 
ful ottomans.  They  touched  them- 
selves lo  (  lanei's  knee  when  he  was 
leaning  over,  talking  heatedly  to  tin- 
man al  his  right,  Garret  smoked  vi- 
ciously, and  drinks  didn't  seem  to  af- 
lei  i  him.  "hook  ai  all  these  tarts," 
Pal  told  Angela.  She  fell  he  could 
completely  forgel  her.  Sometimes, 
she  worried,  she  secretly  wished  his 
tat  1 1  ire. 

She-  w  andered  the  part  \  ah  me: 
hi  ight  -eyed,  an  old  t.u  e.  She  si,  ><  ,d  in 
Inn-  to  use  the  toilet.  A  photographer 
everyone  said  would  he  knighted 
came  up  behind  her  and  put  his  hand 
inside-  the  open  hack  ol  her  dress.  I  Ie 
reached  inside  around  her  belly  and 
pin  his  hand  i  >n  hei  hip,  his  thumb 
inside  hei  knickers.  1  Ie  has  un-  in  his 
arms,  she  thought.  The  photographer 
whispered  in  her  ear,  "You're  the  only 
real  woman  here  tonight."  It  was  not 
In  i   husband.  She  lelt  herself  stiffen 


againsl  him.  The  hand  that  held 
lei  line-  colder;  there  was  more  tl 
on  n  than  (  iarret's.  She  was  anpr 
she  had  nm  immediately  noticed 
difference.  She  tinned  around; 
hand  slid  awa\  In  un  her.  I  le  was  g 
ning.  She  looked  down  at  his  wi 
-trousers,  his  black  gold-buckled  shi 
This  i5  ,i  m,m  wno  teels  no  lmn 
tlons,  she  thought.   1  le   had   in  i  c 

i  i-in  l' u  the  grass  stain  < >n  his  trous< 

"  1.  i  hi  have  the  wri  illy  pel'si  in," 
said. 

"I  certainly  do  not,"  he  answere 

"Oh,  but  I  think  you  have.  .  ') 
just  don't  go  around  putting  y< 
hand  in  people's  clothing." 

"1  certainly  do,"  he  said. 

(.  iarret  was  craning  forward,  t 
end  of  his  cigarette  twitching  I 
i w ecu  his  fingers.  He  spoke  rapic 
barely  able  to  keep  up  with  hims 
He  was  burning  with  energy,  pen 
said. 

"What's  happening  to  your  wit 
someone  laughed. 

They  looked  around  and  saw  i 
leaning  against  the  wall  wit  h  tj 
photographer.  Garret  raised  his  g] 
and  finished  his  drink.  "Pat  is  t 
only  thing  worth  saving,"  he  sa 
Those-  around  him  laughed.  He  r< 
from  his  seat  and  walked  toward  h 
1  Ie  placed  his  hand  on  her  ar 
"You've  met  Michael,  then.'"  he  sa 
He  did  not  look  at  the  photograph 
"(  ome  sit  by  me  now." 

'Acs,"  she  said.    She   smiled 
Michael,  who  had  not  stopped  gri 
ning   "I  think  I'm  getting  bored  wi 


you,    siie  said. 

"Of  course  you  are,"  said  Garret 
After  one  o'clock,  they  shared 
line  of  cocaine  with  Angela  and  oi 
of  her  friends.  The  hostess  follow 
them  out  onto  the  front  steps  at 
waxed  both  hands  above  her  hea 
her  jewelry  bouncing  at  her  elbow 
They  walked  all  the  way  horn 
through  I  l\de  Park.  Thev  lay  dowj 
together  on  the  grass,  the  hotels  i 
Park  Lane  glittering  above  them.  1 
mimicked  the  people  from  the  part 
The  man  who  came  hack  from  il 
toilet  with  no  shut  on;  the  older  m. 
with  a  red  face,  who  looked,  Pat  sai 
like-  a  member  of  Parliament  and  wl 
spent  all  night  telling  people  the  e 
citing  news:  it  was  official,  the  Eni 
hsh  consume  more  champagne  tha 


1     |'|  mi   I  I  .      I   In      Ljrass    vv  .is    w  .11  ill 

fi  y   w;il  died   polii  c   i  .11  s   mi  iv  r 

,j  |  llv    llil,  Ul"ll   llir   I '.III-  .     I  III  V    i  '  Mild 

a    lir  1 1.  mis  mi  iv  ii  i!'  I.  ii  hencath  the 

■;|    I.     Ml'    H  >IKil    OVI'I     i  Hill  '    Ills    s|,|e, 
'/    illv  [,'i'oiip  <  'I   |Ul  ipli',"  III'  Silll  I     I  I' 

1  iki-l  her.  "I  i  H  wli.ii  .'"  s|  u-  ,i  I  ill 

I   iaid   In-   would   "iv  i     i  v  i  I  v  1 1  UN"   lip 
g      icr,    all    I  In  ISC'    pet  iplr.    "BtlsU  ill  '" 
s|,,-    .isl-nl       M.      I,,    1,1     his 
■  i   -*  hlcatl)  to    I'M  IVC  ll 


,      111'     III  S|      1  i.l,  I       ,p|||     I    ,11111       |  I  I  -  - 1      ,llll    I 

I  ret  li.nl  I"  'null i  1 1 H  ,  ,ii  ,  -i I  v  i  i 
,  ,  Ii  iv  ri i  cs| h-i  i.i! In  Ii i  mi  Parrs  I <  > i 
color,  and  ;i  vide<  i  rci  ordei    Im 

"Ills.       I   VV'l  i    1 1  I  I  III  ll  I  I      1 1  I.l".  I     II  1 1 

r  resent  ,il  i  vis   vv  vl  i-   ,  il  i    I  I  u     pin  ii  n 
I   il  in"  In  I-  in  iv\    iv  h\    l  i. il  ul    h.ulii'l 
t  in,  I  up    I  I. ill  ,i  i  Ii  i  i  1 1  pri  ipli    vv;  i  i  I 
I  in  each  studio  ni  i  In  i .  i  i  ,  J    ,  \ ,  i 

;  1 1 1 1 1 1 , 1 1  r ,  I  p ,  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  s  p.  i  I  Ii  i  1 1 1 1  I ' .  1 1 
;  i  ul  in  I  hr  dool  vv  .iv  ol  I  In-  hi  -i  In  ii  MM 
i    h    the    phi  HII-;    slit-    explained    I  h.il 

|r  I  nish.ii  n  I  vv  as  i  n  ii    Icrl  1 1 1"  «t  1 1 

:  r  I  ,1,1    -cii  i   hllll    III  i     I  Ills   III   st  lii  ii  i| 

I  m-v  ii  ;  is  hi  ul    iin.ihlr  ii  i  "i  i  i  ml  i  il 

j  I    ,  1 1  1 1  I  1  I ! '     I  ll  I      ,I,IV,     VV  .  1 1  1 1  I  r  I  I  I  I ! '     I  ll  I 

>ins  ii  ni!:hi  I  K-  1 1  insulins  I  i  .ins  i  il 
»ci  ,in,l  no  lot  ul  until  -In  refused  i<  i 
i\   linn  ,ii  lyl  hill-.1  in  in    li  i  ,  Ii  ii  il      Mi 

\<  I    "i  n   ill  ill  il-      Mi      ,ii,l   h"hl     vv ,  ii 
liny  oil    in    his   hc.nl,   i  mi-    hy   i  me, 
ill   In     vv -i  nil, I    I,  isc   his   way   to   I  lu- 
ll n      II  hi  c  vv  ,i     .i  p. hi  i   in   I  ii     I  ul  h 
c   w.i-    sine   par  I    ol    his  si ,  i<  1 1 

ml,  I  ,  ,  nnc  inn    il   In    allowed  him 

II  in  .1.  Ici. He.  I  lis  h,„,|,ci  ,  alli-J 
nl  l  old  In  i  1 1  1 1  c  v  c  i  happened 
sun  In-  would  nol  he  ahlc  lo  "ei 
.iiici  any   more  work.  "You  i  annul 

111,1    lip   \  n"Hi '."     I  I  ic    I   i  I  IV.  Ill    III,  ii  Id 

id  -he  vv,  ink  I  in  ii  vvi  ii  I-  u  it  1 1  (  i. n  ni 
,mm    N,  i  mill  ler,  said  llie  hookei     Ii 

nil, I    '.;i\  e    hllll    .11 ,n_'e,    a    leplll.i 

III,  hill    II   i  i  nildll'l    I  nippeli  .  I  • ' .  1 1 1 1 

C  >:ii  lei  "i  ii  hel  lei .  Siirah  am  I  Inn, 
i  on  the  he, I  I-,-  i.le  hnn  I  le  made 
em  I  ii  i  I  him  henenth  tin  heel 
ie  ilays  outside  I  ,  ,  .urn  hi  illi.ini  l\ 
Jii .  On  the  weel  ends,  ihe\  i,>.,|. 
e  '-'ii  Is  and  wall  1,1  ak  ni"  llie  i  anal 

*  1 1  a  1 1-  lit  ii),  when-  S; i  r ; 1 1 1  had 
■ads  hraided  into  In  a  hair,  In  lln 
uare  ai  i,  is  -  i  In  a  ni  i  Irom  the  tl.it , 
■tool   pictures  ol  himsell  "n  i\  eliny 

s  1 1  a  u  I  e  ,    his    hand       i   I  a    p  e  d     111 
ayer,  and   -nil   i  hem  to  the  model 
nh  ll,  iwers, 
lie   made   up   with   an   editoi    al    a 


party,  amis  an  mini  e.u  h  ol  In  i .  (  I, u 

i   i        Ii  "      I  n  nihil  .  I    hi  ,     a     .,  In  i,  il    hi  i\ 
al     I  he    head    ul    llie    i   las        I  I,     didn't 
nil    I'al    al    III    I  ,    hill    In     vv  a        im     hi 
■  I  i  'lii.ii  1 1    vv  a  .    nol    i  i  nnpli  I  eh     III  o\ 
end       I   I  ie    Ii  i   llil"    u  as    lln      wol     I     III 
llie    1 1 1 1  '  1  1 1  I  1 1 ' '       a  1 1,  I    I  a  I  i      a  I     1 1  I  "  1 1  I 
Someone  had  said  -<  nnei  1 1  n  n-  lo  hnn 
"propli    hv  i    u  u  1 1  il  Ii  n  1 1  m    |ii-i 

"el  "i  ai  I",  i  n  n  "i  1 1  n  i  1 1  '  1 1  n  inl, 
111-  e  I  i.ipe  i  "  I  'is  .pie  said  he  u  as  Ion 
vi  mi  iv;  all  assist  alii  one  year,  ma  I-  u  i" 

event )    1 1 and  pounds  i  hi    m     i 

"  I  li.it '.  lln    \  i  ii  ii  I"  man  who     lood  up 

\  i  i-nie        ."  People  pointed  hu il  al 

pail  le.    "I  )i  it  s|  M    "I  v  i     all  iss 

\  I  n  I  I  hel  i  I  I  nl  e  was  anol  I  nl  s|  nil, 
all  i  lillle  i  leu  Willi  III"  lol  hllll  ill  lln 
ail  pi  il  I  I  he  i  Ii  n  I,  I  pa  ed  ovel  hnn  . 
he    said,    like    pi  Hsi  il  i ,    like    a    "a  ■    leal 

I  I  n     hi  ii  >!  el    did    in  il    i  all     ]".nn     (   nil 
lei    Will  lied    lo     .lav     III    I  ,  a  n  lol  i    an,l 
till  e   111      111,  .In  al  I,  Hi     I  le   ,i"lee,|   Ii  i  d<  i 
ol  In  I    kinds  ol    |i  ihs       veddlli"  .,  i  ala 

I ,     ,   pe,  iple   wen     llatteled    h\    llie 

idea  n|  heili"  p  h  o  I  o  LJ I  ,  I  p  I  ll  •  d  I-  \  i  I 
la  h  lol  i  pin  1 1  o"i ,  i  p|  n  i  ,  i  n  1 1  1 1  he  I,  1 1 
1 1 1  i  ai  ml  as  ol  i  I  he  In  .  lit  sli  ii  nl  and 
waved  I  he  111  "i  >oi  1 1 '  v  '  lh  aid, 
"  I  here  yoes  lln  i  rouhle  In  mi  my  hie 
I I    a    hul  N  i  llv    i  .in  In  i    '     I 'ill 

,1 1     in    a      la,|     hy     I  III     dool        I  hen 
vv  ei  ,■   hills  loi    1 1  nil"     Pal    had   lievel 

ei    I  i        Ml,       llllll    III    II  I       I  oppei  I    dell  V  (  a 

u  i"  in  ill  I  I  hv  were  I  wo  im  ml  1 1  he 
hind  in  I  i  n  I  I'al  |  mi  I  (  1 1  ha  i  1 1< 
move  ;ill  hy  helsell  In  l  In  ur-hl  In 
Would  have  In  have  ,i  mil'i  Uli  In  lp 
hel  "el  (  i, il  I  el  i  nil  ol  hi  i  I  Wllill 
Would  happen,  In  wolldeled,  il  hi 
I,  Ii  him  hel  1 1  in  I.' 

Mi     .11  ,  i  .1-    oil    I  I  n      lllol  in I     lln 

in,  we,   I  he   hi  i"l  il    -iiiiii"   man   .  i  ■  ■ .  1 1 1 1 . 
ai  n  I  i  ai  i  n  ,  I   1 1  n      i  n  i<  a  i      lo  I  he  i  in 
Me   ai  i  an",  d   the     ml    h.i"     -n    I  In 

hill  I        ,   al     and    made    a    lillle    in      I     |o| 

i  a<  1 1  ■  1 1 1 1 1 1  I  n  nea  I  Ii  i  In  1 1  a  1 1 "  1 1 1 " 
Jre  l"  "I'll  Iced  you  III  illl  up  here," 
In-  aid  Ik  pushed  hi  hand  hel  weel  i 
I  In  i  al  ,  I  I  iloll"h  I  In  dl<  i  ,  .11  n  I 
dropped  hlsi  lilts  inli  i  thill  1 1, n  id  In 
the  pas  urn  eat  hi  ide  I  'al ,  hi  Ink  I 
hel  hand  and  .  I  1 1  i  k  ed  hel  line  A ' 
I  1 1  e  \ I    lln       ~  I  I  e  p  1 1  e  I  ,  I '       I'll     1 1 

overpiis  i  mil  i  tin  \|,  '■).  In  I  <  •-  m 
lo  cry,  "she  was  relieved  thai  In  had 
i  el  ill  l  ni  I,  In  vv;i  nlway  i  ol  i  1.  lend 
i  nin  1 1  ill  i"     pei  liil,   li-iil  Ii  he   had 

|o||  II  ■,  I  I  HI  I  ||  I,  .  1 1  ll  m.  II  I  .  .11  i  I  lln  \ 
had   i  i  i  ii,  a      ihe  had  a  hv  a  y       ei  let  ly 


ilspei  Ii    I     In 
lie  il  I  n  i    ai  id   hi 
and   |i|s|    a     lln 
tell       I  I     w.i       hum  1 1  I.l  I  1 1  r 
lalldlold,    I  I  \  ll  i"    I,,    lil  ill  1 1 
lioln    i  -I   thai   mat  I.l.     I       told  In  I 
,    -  ,  pi    lh.ll     In    had  hellcv    ill, 

I eil,  llial    1 1  n  \    wen     liii  '       III  .     ill 

Ii     I    o|   I  hi  III,  al  I.  I   !  hev    wen     i  r  n 

Now  ,  lioln  lai  aw  .iv  ,  I'al  I '  ill  il  ol 
lln  people  limn  tin  pai  i  ii  Id, 
pei  ipli  In  im  I  ,  ni  In  ilid.-.v  Hi  a  woi  Id 
ol  while  villa  al  id  hllie  sk  lis,  I  I  lev 
|'l<  Mill  i  lo  I  l. IV  i  one  lllol  111!  Hound 
|o|  i  lllil  i,  I  .  hul  I  I  lilt  I  no  pi, u  e  lol 
one   anol  hel    in    leal    1 1  Ii  nu  i     Pal 

and  t  mi  ii  I  have  tin  ivei  I  lloiu  I  oiuloii 
|  H  il  l  o  |  Ii  iu  nl  Mill,  111  i  i|  n  1 1  I  i.i  1 1  us 
leel  II  l"     a      ll    I  I  |o  .i        i    V  i    I  I    V  e.ll  s   VV  III     .11  I 

i   villi,  lei  I   lii  ill,  lav      hi     "i,  v 
r-  ■  -^  ovel  l\   used  lo 


I 


1 1 1  \    "o  loi    a  ,  in  i  v    dinnei    a     a 

I  l<  at  I,  n  I  In  "III  II,  oltlel  a  I.i",  a 
"I  'ml   yi  ill  sin  H  1 1  Ii  i'|  ,"     In      ,iy 

I  h         .ays,      "Wei  I  ,      we  '  v  e      heell 
lohhed." 

Ihe    1 1 1 1 1    I  <      I       ni       Mill  lln      i  i     I 

velvet  y  i  hails     Pcopli    win   pel    in   In 
i  llali    HI  am    Mil         ll<      hi       tin     -nil 
have  I  w  o  (    nkes  i  a.  h    "I  hi  y'll   Inv  el 
"i  -    Ii  '      leep,"      In       av        Nellie      lo 
malt     lln     "ill      have   a    Ian     o|    ilia 
|'|i  \    VII  id  a  Im  i     Nol  I  line    I  ie    pin      in 
hllll    I  i.i      .Hi',    i  Hi  i  t      I'm     ha-     I   in  in  i  I 
Inl    1 1  n  i"i  n     I   I      ll  i"   I  illii   a!  1 1  I    ai  i    hull 
an  nu    i 

In    a  I     ,  "What   did   you   il.iii)    ol 
lln      pi  1 1  1 1   i    in  a  1 1  I   I  n      vv  a  I  I  i    I     1 1  a 

I  M  oii"|  il  i  ups  o|  yi  Mow  Ii  e  i  team  |o| 
ihe  "ii  Is,  .  ,  illi  e  Im  I  i.im  l  an  I  Pal 

aim     a       Hi'.    po|n  e|  n,  ii  i,      In      „iy 

"W.inl-i  i  ' 

"III    didn't    si  mi  id   -.  i  i  v    i  in  i  mii  a" 

II  i"  al  'i  'i  ll   "il  I  ll  i"  ai  i    l  I  i  IN"  I  mi  I 

I  I  ml  't|    im  at  i  In  'd    I  i.i",  i     lo    vvi  il  I 

I.  n  a  hv  Hi","  a '.  I  en  nl  "Ik  III  i  d 
you,"  he    mile, 

"'  .i  m  i  i  1 1  i     Ik  an  old  man." 

"I  Ii    did,   I    n  II  von  "  S|„    ,| , 

male  a  1 1  .  n  "  1 1 1 1 1 1  1 1 1  .  Slu  ,  1 1  i  e  1 1 1  i 
■  a  lo  I  laki  a  i|  i  il  hi  '  ai  i 
nl  la-i  . 

"Pill  ll I     till      llil        i      ,"    he 

I,    I!      he, 

In      ,i 
I  on  di    '  i '  i  d  1 1  H  in  "  I  Ii      null 
I  hey  vvta  e  "i  Hint!  old 
I'vi     "ot    N  ,  "i  i    h;n  I     lo  vvi  ii  I 
Pli  iv  ide    loi    y(  hi    a    III    iiioi  i  -     (   n   I    you 


I  ml'  i        "I 


,ill  some  prel  i  y  dresses."  I  le  rubs  a 
hand  over  Sarah's  head. 

They  walk  hack  together.  1  he  cars 
are  slak  with  mist.  The  girls  skip  a 
hide  tarthei  ahead,  their  knee  socks 
flashing  against  the  hrown  pave- 
ment. Dusk  still  (.nines  early,  hut  the 
nights  have  gotten  w. inner  I  le  is 
walking  better  now.  Nothing  ol  that 
hesitation  between  steps  thai  in. ikes 
bun  seem  .is  it  be  might  slop,  forget 
where  lie's  going.  She  knows  u  is  the 
ii  ;i  i ,  and  she  knows  u  is  short-lived, 
bui  she  holds  bis  arm  and  presses  her 
be. id  against  bis  chest.  I  le  has  never 
completely  letl  her.  "Freeze,"  be 
(..ills,  and  the  girls  stop  like  statues 
until  Pat  and  Garret  walk  slowly  up 
and  find  their  daughters  like  garden 
ornaments  on  the  side  ot  the  pave- 
ment. "Aren't  these  nice.'"  he  asks 
Pat.  "Shall  we  take  one  home,  have 
it  in  our  living  room .'  Bel  ter  lake 
two,  no'  We  can  use  the  taller  one 
foi  a  coatrack."  I  le  touches  them  on 
the  bead,  and  they  become  girls 
again.  They  run  oil  shrieking  with 
laughter,  and  C  iarret  stares 

>*  into  his  open  palm. 


K^J  he  bates  to  leave  bun  sitting 
awake  m  the  kitchen,  but  she  cannoi 
keep  her  eyes  open.  She  begs  bun  to 
(.oine  lo  bed  with  her,  bui  be  siands 
and  puis  the  kettle  on.  "I  slept  so  late 
tins  morning,"  be  explains.  I  be  black 
plastic  in  tbe  broken  window  siaks  in 
and  i  nit  wilb  the  wind.  It  will  nol  last 
mi  ire  than  a  lew  days,  she  thinks.  The 
council  is  always  so  slow  about  little 
repairs.  "|usi  come  and  sil  in  bid,  you 
(.  an  have  the  lighl  on.  I'm  s(  >  tin. I,  h 
wi  m'l  keep  me  up." 

"No,"  be  says.  Ik-  kisses  her  fore- 
head She  has  nol  seen  him  un- 
dressed in  several  months.  "Go  on, 
you're  asleep  on  your  teet.  .  .  .  I'm  'jo- 
in" to  kiss  the  Jills."  I  le  walks  so 
confidently  down  the  hall,  she 
knows  he  is  reassuring  her.  I  le  (.racks 
open  the  door  and  disappears  inside. 

She  lies  m  bed  watching  the  head 
lights  i,  n  iss  In  mi  i  me  i  i  irner  i  il  the 
celling  iii  tlu  other.  Another  wi  iman 
has  chosen  the  wallpaper.  A  woman 
nothing  like  her,  she  thinks.  A 
w  «  Milan  like  her  mot  her  who  has 
li\  ei  I  bei  eni  ire  lite  in  a  tlat  like  ibis 
one  in  Bromley .  I  lei  im  ithei  would 
nine   u|      ind   see   t  hem   when 


they  lived  in  London.  Pal  had  to 
bring  the  babies  out  on  the  tram  to 
see  their  grandmother.  She  conies 
now  to  I  )ou  nli.un  all  the  t  line  be- 
cause Pal  needs  her. 

Pat  hears  the  television  go  on  in 
the  other  room.  She  thinks  again 
about  the  Inspector.  She  is  so  used  to 
the  way  he  looked  at  (  iari  el ,  she 
hardly  noticed.  She  cannot  quite  re- 
member what  the  Inspectoi  looked 
like.  She  remembers  she  has  n.  call 
him  again  in  the  m<  irning  to  let  bun 
know  it  i here  is  anything  else  she  can 
remember.  "You've  got  a  mind  for 
this  sort  of  thing,"  he  had  told  her 
with  another  wink  on  the  doorstep. 
He  was  going  oft  to  ask  the  neighbors 
it  anybody  had  seen  anything.  "Don't 
hold  your  breath,"  he  said. 

She  closes  her  eyes.  She-  can  feel 
that    her    children    are 

>•  asleep. 


k.  "leep  settles  and  then  disappears. 
Three  hours  have  passed.  The  televi- 
sion remains  on,  but  she  cannot  de- 
cide' il  he  is  home,  lie  will  occasion- 
ally put  the  television  on  to  cover  the 
sounds  of  his  comings  and  goings.  1  le 
says  he  goes  out  and  walks,  she  imag- 
ines a  figure  on  the  train  tracks.  She 
listens  intently.  It  her  children  were 
gone,  she'  would  feel  it  immediately, 
she  decides,  but  now  she  is  listening 
as  it  for  the  sounds  of  a  stranger,  as  it 
she  worries  someone  has  broken  in. 

She  retrieves  her  robe  from  the 
floor.  An  i  irange  ray  >  if  si  reel  light 
catches  on  the  hangers  in  the  closet. 
It  occurs  to  her  that  she  has  not 
touched  the  doorknobs  on  the  closet 
door.  Should  she  tell  the  Inspector  to 
come  back  and  take  fingerprints?  Pet- 
haps  she  remembers  bun  touching 
the  doorknob  to  steady  himself  as  he 
stood  u]1  from  hunching  over  her 
dress.  One  of  his  great  paws  rubbing 
off  every  trace  of  the  men  who  took 
the  dresses.  What  had  seemed,  mo- 
mentarily, like  a  piece  of  evidence 
disappears.  The  image  of  the  Inspec- 
ts u"  hunt  bed  in  from  of  t  he  t  loset 
now  seems  unpleasant,  the  way  it  did 
not  at  the  tune.  Perhaps  Garret  is 
right:  the  older  man  fancied  her.  She 
crosses  the  room  and  bends  down  to 
touch  the  dress  on  the  floor.  It  is  a 
silk  nightgown,  not  a  dress  at  all. 

From  the  doorway,  she  can  see  the 


television.  A  film  with  subtitle    .. 
French  voice-over,  a  man  with  I 
gles  on  bis  face.  There  is  no  figunj  iii;''s 
tbe  couch  in  tbe  living  room,  onl 
ashtray  full  of  cigarettes.  She  wan 
into  the  kitchen;  she  turns  con 
slowly  now.  I  le  is  sitting  at  the  ta 
The  lights  are  off.  There  is  only 
blue  light  from  the  flame  beneath 
kettle.  She  can  see  his  outline:  h 
looking  outside  at  the  playgrou 
Children  who  are  too  old  are  sra 
ing  on  the  slide  smoking  clearer 
The  kettle  is  boiling  furiously.  \ 
switches  it  ott,  which  seems  hk'   • 
mistake  as  soon  as  she  has  clone  it. 

'A  ou  cannot  stay  married  t< 
man  like  me,"  be  says, 

"What  are  you  talking  about?" 
asks.  She  is  standing  behind  h 
looking  down  at  his  turned  he 
The  television  continues  in  the  c 
er  room.  She  waits  for  him  to 
something  more,  to  explain  what 
has  said  in  different  words,  tor  tl 
the  meaning  could  be  quite  clitfere 

"I  knew  you  before  any  ot  thi 
she  says.  He  seems  to  sink  slighl 
lower,  his  arms  between  his  kne 
"It's  that  lager.  ...  I  told  you  y 
shouldn't  have.  .  .  .  Gome  to  bed  a] 
get  some  sleep."  She  wants  to  ton 
bun  but  will  not.  "Please,  Garret." 

He  sits  beside  her  on  the  b 
watching  something  on  the  w. 
across  the  room.  He  refuses  to  u 
dress.  She  watches  bun  as  she  tap 
asleep,  his  spine  bowed  away  like 
bird  trying  to  stay  out  ot  the  rai 
She  wakes  three  times,  each  a  ft 
minutes  apart — he  is  still  there — i 
accepts  her  hand  in  one 

his. 
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K  he  Inspector  will  call  in  tl  [£ 
morning.  Her  mother  will  come 
the  weekend.  Before  the  summe 
Garret  will  move  into  a  group  hou 
He  will  have  three  different  job  ~ 
each  tor  a  short  time.  He  will  visl 
Sarah  and  June  on  tbe  weekend' 
come  and  sit  at  the  table  all  day  Sa  •" 
urday,  all  day  Sunday,  and  mak 
them  laugh.  Eventually,  a  man  wl  ..' 
owns  his  own  garage  will  take  Pat  01 
tor  a  drink  and  to  the  cinema  once  i 
twice  a  week.  In  London,  there  at 
young  women  out  at  night  in  Chris  T; 
ian  Dior,  Yves  Saint  Laurent,  Gucc 
they  bought  tor  ten  pounds. 
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BOOKS 


MISSIONS  OF  A  DOPE  DEALER 

www.adopedealer  com 


v,,.cu5tomerotic33oiu'co.corn 

Phone  415-864-0787 


CONTEST 


IHERN     WRITING     AWARD 

uhern  Environmental  Law  Center  seeks 
■  ions  for  annual  contest  for  outstanding 
f  on  about  the  natural  resources  of  AL,  GA, 
;  ,  TN.  or  VA.  Works  published  1 999  only. 
I  prize.  March  I  7  deadline  For  rules 
)  '7-4090  or  www.southernenvironment.org 


FINANCIAL 


0  MANY  BILLS? 


FRLE,  Easy  Debt  Consolidation! 
I  one  monthly  payment-reduced  up  to  50% 

fienus  Credit  Management  -  Nonprofit 
Call  Now'  Toll  Free. 


00-299-6778  (SO 


MUSIC  OF  YOUR  NAME.  Customized 
al  composition  derived  from  aperson's 
Elegant,  Renaissance-style  gift. 
www.moyn.org 


GOURMET 


ANNS  CLASSIC  TEAS.  Savor  the 
.  the  aroma,  the  purity  of  tea.  Special 
and  catalog:  (877)  780-808I  toll  free 


^^•iiH!IM*i:\tHMWhVJMK*!HJM 


JJPTON 

Cea  Imports 


Purveyor  of  the  World's  Finest  Teas 

S00-234-8327 

nvw.uptontca.com 


Free  catalog  listing 

over  320  varieties  of 

garden-fresh,  loose  tea 


t  South  St.  *  Hopkinton.  MA  01748 


HEALTH 


IROFUSION  PRESENTS:  Knowledge  ex- 
an  on  Alzheimer's,  aging,  memory,  brain  and 

degenerative  diseases.  Great  neurology  ed- 
on  on  audio  cassettes  from  board-certified 
ologist.  Go  to  www.neurofusion.com  to 

orders. 


EMPOWERED,  INC.  A  Professional  Health 
and  Medical  Information  Service  Creating 
Customized  Medical  Research  Reports 
(888)  747- 1421,  www  empowermedinc.com 


HELP   WANTED 


COMPUTER  USERS  NEEDED. 

Work  own  his  $25K-$80K/yr 
(800)476-8653  x  3511 


LITERARY  SERVICES 


NEW  AUTHORS 

PUBLISH  YOUR  WORK 

ALL  SUBJECTS  CONSIDERED 

WRITE,  OR  SEND  YOUR  MANUSCRIPT  TO 

MINERVA  PUBLISHING  CO. 

1001  BRICKELL  BAY  DR.,  «  2310,  MIAMI,  FL  33131 


BECOME   A    PUBLISHED   AUTHOR. 

Quality  subsidy  publisher  accepting  manuscripts. 
(800)  695-9599 

ACCLAIMED  EDITOR,  writer,  teacher 
(Esquire,  Harper's,  The  Pans  Review.  STORY, 
Ploughshares,  Random  House,  Scribner's.  Bantam, 
Dell,  the  Iowa  Writers'  Workshop),  offers 
manuscript  critique,  editing,  private  tutorials  on 
short  stories,  novels,  and  literary  non- 
fiction.  (4 1  5)  346-4 1  1 5.  http://narrativemagazine.org 

AWARD-WINNING  editor/ghostwriter, 

helps  make  your  ideas,  manuscripts,  shine. 
(954)  429-9373 

ACCURATE,  high-quality  commentary  on  your 
writing.  Our  senior  staff  has  twenty  years' 
experience  editing  well-known  writers  for  ma|or 
publishers  Prompt  turnaround  via  e-mail. 
Economical  rates.  Payable  by  credit  card.  Service 
offered  exclusively  on-line,  http  //QuickReadmg.com 


PUBLISH  YOUR  BOOK  NOW!  Your  book 
can  be  produced  and  promoted  by  the  leading 
subsidy  book  publisher  Send  for  free  booklet: 
HP-2,  Vantage  Press,  5I6  W.  34th  Street,  New 
York,  NY  1 000 1 


TERM-PAPER  RESEARCH  ASSISTANCE. 

19.278     papers    available1        Free    catalog. 
Quality  guaranteed.   Call  (800)  351-0222  or 
www.research-assis  tance.com 


SHORT  FICTION  AND  POETRY  publisher 
seeking  the  raw.  fresh,  al  dente  MSP.  PO  Box 
9569,  Seattle,  WA  98109.  www.singspeak  com 


MUSIC 


INTERNET  RADIO  for  eclectic-music  lovers 
Surf  to  www  gogaga.com  today' 


ALBERT    POLIGNONE 

$20  600  Pent)  Street.  Huntmgi 


POLITICS 


HOW  BUSH,  BRADLEY,  OUAYLfc 

Vietnam  draft   track76@usa.coir 


PUBLICATIONS 


ROMANTIC,  SOPHISTICATED  SPANKING 
EROTICA.  Illustrated  Star-  Corrected 
magazine  includes  irrevtren'  spanking  fic- 
tion, bewitching  photography,  honest  advice, 
and  real  spanking  personal  ads  nationwide 
$20  (includes  catalog)  Catalog  only,  $5 
3  paradoxically  traditional  male-spanks-fe- 
male scenarios  enliven  our  "Spanking  in  the 
21st  Century"  video  (40  mins  ),  $29  95 
Shadow  Lane-H,  PO  Box  1910.  Studio 
City,  CA  91614-0910  (818)  985-9151 
www  shadowlane.com 

REF  OR  REV?  Free  Marxist  leaflet  Write 
DDEC.  PO  Box  3744-H.  Grand  Rapids,  Ml 
49501-3744 


REGIONAL 


FLORIDA'S  CORRUPT  COURTS.  Under  mafia 
control   Info.  tracl<76@usa  net 


SCHOOLS  A   EDUCATION 


HARVARD 

Summer  Wntinn  Protjriwi* 
Jim  26  Aim  si   IS,  2000 


For  writ- ■  .    I.  this  program 

features  small  classes,  college 
<  redit.  a  reading  series,  a  student 
magaztni  a  <rkshop  series 

on  special  writing  topics,  sui  h  as 
Writing  College  application  Essays" 
and  "Writing  with  Soui 

Faculty 
EXPOSITORY  WRITING 

Robert  Di  Yanni.  Phihppa  Hayward 
CREATIVE  WRITING 
Jane  Brox    John  Canaday.  Susan 
Carlisle,  Rachel  Kadish.  Maxine  Rodburg 
PROFESSIONAL  WRITING 
Rosemary  Daly,  Robert  C   Stiepock 

HARVARD  SUMMER  WRITING  PROGRAM 

budge,  MA  02138 
(617)49 

www.summer.harvard.edu 


Doctoral/Master's  Degrees 


Accredited  1  month  residency.  BUSINESS. 
EDUCATI0N.GOV  T.  INT  RELATIONS.  PSYCH  . 
RELIGION.  SOCIAL  WORK,  HEALTH  SERVICES 
US  GOVERNMENT  AID  IF  QUALIFIED. 
Berne  University.  International  Graduate  School. 
35  Center  St.,  Unit  18,  Wolleboro  Falls,  NH  03896. 
Call:  (603)  569-8648:  Fax:  (603)  569  4052. 
Email:  berne@berne  edu 


T  ADS:  Minimum  ten  words.  RATES  PER  WORD:  IX  $3.50;  3X  $3  40.  6X  $3  30,  9X  $3  20,  I2X  $3  10  Telephone  numbers  count  as  two  words,  as  do  box  numbers  ZIP  codes 
:  as  one  word  CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY  ADS:  One  inch  $220:  Two  inch.  $435.  I /I  2  $530.  I/9  $630  Frequency  discounts  available  1 5%  agency  discounts  for  display  ads  only  Clos 
ites  1st  of  the  2nd  preceding  month  For  example:  August  1st  for  the  October  issue  Prepayment  for  all  text  ads  and  first-time  display  advertisers  is  required  Make  checks  payable  to 
?r's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York.  NY  10012  or  charge  your  ad  to  MasterCard,  Visa,  or  American  Express  Include  telephone  number  on  .ill  correspondence  For  size  require- 
s  and  inquiries,  call  Janet  Gonzalez  (212)  614-6552  PERSONAL  ADS:  Minimum  ten  words  P.ATE  PER  WORD  $3  00  Check  Mastercard/Visa,  or  American  Express  only 
ESPOND  TO  AN  AD:  Harper's  Magazine  Personals.  Box  #  (4-digit  #)  666  Broadway.  New  York     NY  1001  2 
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SALOMON  SMITH  BARNEYS  FRAUD,  an 
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GOLD  BEACH,  OR  Clear  Sky  Lodging 
(541)  247-6456.  wwwcoastalguidebooks.com 

CRUISE  BY  RAIL— Romantic  adventures 

worldwide1  Free  sample  newsletter   IRT-HM. 

1810  Sils  #306B.  Louisville,  KY  40205, 

(800)  IRT-4881 

www.  train  web  com/irt  society/ 

FREIGHTER  CRUISES— deluxe,  exotic, 

inexpensive.  TravLtips  Association,  P  O    Box 

580-2  I8BI,  Flushing.  NY  I  1358  (800)872-8584 

www  travltips.com 

e-mail    info@travltips.com 

EXPLORE     ENGLAND     BY     CANAL. 

Historian-skipper,  good  food,  no  schedule.  $695 
weekly  66  Old  Holyoke  Road,  Westfield,  MA 
01085  Tel  (413)  572-9013 


SOUTHERN  FRANCE:  Your  hosts  for  vaca- 
tion in  medieval  village  Epicurean,  sightseeing 
adventures  www  bluendge.net/~frenchconnect 
(828)  286-9348 


EXPLORE    BELIZE    by    sea    kayak,    raft, 
scuba  tank.  Slickrock  Adventures:  Real  people 
running  exceptional  trips  (800)  390-5715 
www  slickrock.com 


WEB   SITES 


HOLISTIC   POLITICS  at  www  prout.org 
Learn  about  PROgressive  Utilization  Theory. 


EVOLUTION'S    VOYAGE    Evolutionary 
psychology  for  the  common  person. 
www  evoyage.com 

POPULIST  TAX-FREE  REPUBLIC 

SEPARATE,  EQUAL.  SAFE 

NORTH  AMERICAN  READER 

www  knownet.net/READER 


BESTSELLING   AUTHOR   "JAWS   II," 

"Overboard,"  "Sounding,"  "Kataki,"  and  Screen- 
episodes,  will  critique  your 
novel  or  screenplay 

www  hankseai  Is-ms-critique  com 


THE  BIG  EYE 

www.bigeye.com 
Portal  to  the  BEST  on  the  Web. 


WEB   DESIGNS 


WWW.WEBSITENOWCJB.NET 

Own  and  operate  a  totally  free,  secure,  profes- 
sional web  site  yourself  with  our  10-step  tutorial 
and  wcb-site  template. 


PERSONAL   SERVICES 


FETISH?  INTELLIGENT  SUPPORT!  Coun- 
seling! Intimate,  loving  erotic  conversation!  FREE 
inquiry  (908)  284-8028;  (505)  342-8082. 
Nancy  Ava  Miller,  M.Ed,  www  peplove.com 

EROTIC,  INTELLIGENT,  imaginative  con 
versation.  Personal,  experienced,  and  discreet. 
Julia   (617)  661-3849. 

NUDIST  VACATION  VIDEOS,  more'  Free 
Catalog'  FPHR,  Box  191  H.  Montreal,  CANADA 
H3G-2K7  (freecat@total.net) 

SMART  IS  SEXY.  Date  fellow  graduates  and 
faculty  of  the  Ivies,  Seven  Sisters,  Stanford,  U  of 
Chicago,  MIT,  Johns  Hopkins,  UC  Berkeley, 
medical  schools,  and  a  few  others.  More  than 
3,200  members.  The  Right  Stuff,  (800)  988-5288 
www  nghtstuffdating.com 


EROTIC  CONVERSATION  with  sensual, 
intelligent  woman.  Visa/MC/Amex. 
(888)  495-8255 

SINGLE  BOOKLOVERS  connects  unat- 
tached readers  nationally  (800)  773-3437 
www.singlebooklovers.com 


NEVER  TOO  LATE— Friendship,  love,  for 
people  over  40  (888)  685-4588  (toll-free). 
www.nevertoolate.net 

ART  LOVERS  EXCHANGE— Connection 
for  unattached  cultural  arts  lovers,  nationwide. 
(800)  342-5250. 


ADS   FROM   MEN 


STOCK  MARKET  MINDED? 

Let's  write! 
Rodney  Eaker 
91389  Cypress  2 
LA  State  Prison 
Angola.  LA  70712 


SEND  A  WRITTEN  RESPONSE  TO: 

Harper's  Magazine  Personals 

Box  #  (4-dieit  #) 

666  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10012 
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For  Classified  Rates  and  Information, 

please  contact  Janet  Qonzalez 

at  (212)  614-6552  or  janet@harpers.org 


LETTERS 

i.  umtinued  from  page  1 1 

an  unworthy  task  for  ;ill  of  us  c 
cerneel,  one  e  and  for  all. 

Bernard  Radfar 
Woodstoi  k,  N.Y. 


Although  I  found  the  premisi 
David  Samuels's  "Rock  Is  Dead"  t< 
hill  nf  interesting  insights  into  a  1, 
twentieth  century  meta-narrativ 
was  absolutely  astonished — and  i 
piratically  euphoric — to  sec  that  tl 
is  another  soul  on  this  planet  \ 
knows  how  to  spell  that  disparag 
and  derogatory  Yiddish,  word  shmi 
There  are  so  many  writers,  and  se< 
ingly  so  many  editors,  who  know  ( 
the  spelling  of  the  German  w 
schmnck  (which  rhymes  with  "boo 
a  noun  that  refers  to  jewelry  and  oi 
mentation,  and  which  is  hardl\ 
much  value  as  an  insult.  Being 
eternal  optimist,  I  see  this  reci 
demonstration  of  knowledge  on  , 
difference  between  schmuck  a 
shmuck  as  a  very  positive  move  i 
ward  into  the  new  millennium. 

Jonathan  Schmuck 
Canberra,  Australia 

Enlightenment's  Shadow 

Pico  Iyer's  essay  "The  End  ol  E 
pile"  (Memoir,  December]  is  a 
markable  non-confession.  The  < 
thor's  own  clear-eyed  complacer 
and  his  enlightened  rootlessness 
these  virtues  provide  the  glitteri 
foil  tor  his  unfortunate  friend's  tin 
dom  to  colonial  England's  arrog 
self-image.  Iyer's  double  enacts  l 
tragedy  of  the  colonized:  a  life-ci 
suming,  idolatrous  imitation  of  t 
c\  master,  tormented  by  the  blaspl 
mous  solecisms  of  the  frivolous  a 
irreverent — yet  still  bigoted — he 
to  greatness.  Excluded  and  betray 
by  his  beloved  country,  Iyer's  frie 
retains  .ill  the  dignity  of  a  cucko 
Why  expose  such  post-colonial  d 
content — such  myopia  reflected 
one's  own  sight?  Surely,  the  germ 
confession  lies  in  the  ascription  of 
frailty  to  the  doppelganger. 

/  Viv/<  Little 
Seattle 


ViZ/AM 


Playfair  Square 

B}  Rfchard  E.  Maltha  Jr. 

I 


n  a  Playfair  code  square,  a  ke  \  word  ol   an  length,  in 

which  no  letter  recurs,  is  arbitrarily  chosen  and  written 

di  iwn,  roll<  wed  h\  the  rest  of  the  alphahel  in  i  irder  (1  and 

|  counting  as  the  same  letter)  so  as  to  make  a  Tx5  square 

In      this     example,      the      word 

B     a     n     k     R       BANKRI  I'M  >   is  the  ke\   word.  To  en- 

u     p    t     c     y      code  a  word,  one  first  splits  it  into  pairs 

D     E     F     c     H      of  letters,  e.g.:  Rl  \l   K1-  I  I  >.  The  pair  Kl 

i      l     m    o    O      becomes  Ml,  using  opposite  corners  of 

x  the  rectangle  ot  letters.  (Note  that  hl> 

would  n.'i  he   \l  I  hut  HA.)  K>  hecomes 

IV.  For  twi  i  letters  in  the  same  n  w  (or  column)  use  the  let  - 

ters  immediately  to  the  right  <  'I  (or  helow)  each.  For  last 

letters  of  a  r<  i\v  or  column,  use  the  first   Thus,  hi'  wi  mid  he 

:ome  hh  and  Vfc  would  become    \l     Consequently,  Rl 

.ERSED  would  he  encoded  .is  All  \1  IVII  . 

Answers  to  the  six  italicized  clues  are  to  he  entered 
in  the  diagram  in  encoded  forms,  using  .1  Playfair  square 
ot  which  the  key  word  has  to  he  discovered.  P>\  solving 
these  clues  and  comparing  the  answers  with  the  coded 
tonus  (winch  will  take  shape  in  the  diagram  .is  regular 
answers  are  inserted),  equations  will  resiili  thai  will  en- 
able the  solver  to  discover,  h\  logical  deduction,  the 
I-  e\  w  1  ird  and  to  complete  the  pu::le. 

.Answers  include  three  propel  nouns  and  one  foreign 
word,  one  of  the  encoded  words  is  ,1  variant  spelling. 
The  solution  to  List  month's  puzzle  appears .  >n  page  s  5 

\i   Rl  IS.S 

1.  Helving  too  much  fun  rvu'ritm,"  Siaul/ieim  (S) 

7.  In  the  altogether  upsettahle  hear!  ol  the  dunce  (4) 

10.  Pans  and  cups  (4) 

11.  I'm  building  eh  >wn  helow  us,  and  I  ache   ill  over  Is) 
1  v  In  quasi-desperation,  runs  lines  to  the  house  (0) 
14.  Nan  art  shaped  with  a  ruler  ( t ) 
1  6.  Indian:  last  character  you'll  find  in  a  res.  in,  etc.  (z>) 
1  7.  Reel  flier  gels  in  hefi ire  English  woman,  lea\  ing  ( / ) 

19.  Zip  bit  uf  LSD  inu>  thi:  water  pipe — haalh  squan  (6) 

20.  (.  'rott'ds  entering  m  ten  parts  far  virus  injei  turn  (o) 
24  African  plants  three  bachelors  around  a  circle  (7) 
25.  Sketches  dirt,  with  m  ithing  retracted  (  5  ) 
2/.  I  rowds  m  skmip\  bikinis — get  right  in  there!  (7) 
2°.  1  'at  si  mukIs  from  an  historic  flower!  (6) 
50.  A  kind  ot  unwillingness  (S) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

'    I 

8 

" 

10 

11 

13 

IF" 

i 

14 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

OO 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

n 

32 

33 

KEYWORD: 


51.  Sail  ott  with  Rick's  girl  (4) 

52  Accompaniment  tor  listening  to  storyteller.7  (4) 

5  5,  Far  1  iff  ivgttn/t'ji"  uccumnioJutiim.s  by  a  club  (8) 

1 » '\\ : , 

1  (  01  ne  out  with  .1  magazine  in  circulation  (.4) 

2  Asking  win  the  French  who  I  phone  mostly  are 
catching  .1  lew  Z's  (°) 

5  He  has  lots  of  interest  in  making  .1  turnah  nit 

certain  U  1  nnparatix  el\  )  (6) 

4  Pick-ax,  when  not  finished  on  the  rocks  (6) 

5.  Answers  in  broken  English,  using  bad  language  (7) 

(1.  Extract  from  "Nudist  Illustrated".' (6) 

7  IVnenv  prtw  uj  primitive  boat  (4) 

S,  Enduring — but  heading  for  bankruptcy  it  the  parts 

arrive  in  the  wrong  1  irder!  ( 1 0) 

0  i.  Iriental  gets  you  in  the  rear,  under  the  English 

(7) 

12  There  among  pen  erts  is  he!  ( 10) 

1  5  (  iive  released  stoohe  2  (As,  lie  geTs  stoned!  (l)) 
IS,  Item  said  to  be  going  around,  >_;oinL;  around  (7) 
I'1  Safe  committee  head  remains  to  tight  (7) 

21.  Organization  ol  American  Sharks.'  1 1 A  e  lumsy  ((">) 

11.  A'h, 11  drilling,  drilling,  drilling,  and  drilling  is.' (6) 

2  5  (  iee,  look:  space  has  turned  up — hallelujah!  (6) 
2n.  1  >!rn))uiii  cone/lev  in  s/ui»-/iti/r  (4) 

2.S.  S.mg  otf-ke\  —there's  a  catch  here  (4) 


Contest  Rule's:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "PI. i\ fair  N|iiarc,"  I  /ar/vi  ■•  Ma^azmc,  hM-i  Rroadway,  New  York,  N.V. 
1001  2.  It  you  aire  iel\  suhsenhe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  cop\  ol  voui  latest  m.nl  in.:  !  its  I  I  nun  -  must  k  ree  eived  h\  March  S  Senelers  ol 
the  first  1 1  nee  eon  eel  solutions  ,  ipeneel  al  ran,  kan  will  receive  one-veai  -ill  e  11 1  11  n-  to  I  lai/vr's  Ma.^irmc  Winners'  n  nnes  will  he-  prune  J  in 
1  he-  M.n  issue  Winners  ot  the'  |anuai\  puzzle,  "Y2k\"  are  Paniel  Sachs,  Merriek,  'sew  York,  Matthew  Wall,  Pitt shuvah  Pennsylvania;  and 
Lawrence  Younghlood,  Lakehurst,  New  |erse\ 
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iy,  over  a  hundred  years  after  the  founding  of  the  Ku  klux  Klan,  fewer  than  one  in  three  U.S.  hate  groups  are  Klan-affili 
ed,  and  most  are  not  based  in  the  Smith.  In  other  regions,  chapters  of  neo-Nazi  and  Skinhead  organizations  far  outnuml 
those  ol  the  Klan,  as  do  the  ministries  of  racist  religious  sects  in  the  West,  many  empowered  by  the  political  rise  of  the  Chri 
ian  right.  Since  1996  the  number  oi  U.S.  bate  groups  has  jumped  2t  percent,  solidifying  strongholds  in  rust-belt  suburbs  a: 
L,     immigrant  urban  bubs    According  to  Alabama's  Southern  Poverty  Law  Center,  which  has  tracked  the  phenomenon  sirtl 
the  expansion  reflects  blue  collar  job  Kisses  from  international  trade  agreements  and  burgeoning  economic  inequiry,  which,  cq 
pled  with  hundreds  of  Internet  sites,  have  helped  to  foment  a  fresh  round  of  old-fashioned  xenophobia.  As  new  census  results  feed  rac 
dec-pest  tears  ,m^\  increasing  computer  access  helps  spread  their  voices,  the  overseas  toes  of  the  twentieth  century  may  come  to  seem  t 
in  comparison  to  the  plugged-in  mobs  awaiting  their  turn  just  down  the  block 


Active  U.S.  Hate  Croups 

L    Ku  Klux  Klan  (163  chapters) 

46  Christian  white-supremacist  groups,  descended  from  the 
organization  founded  in  1865. 

Jr    Neo-Nazi  (151  chapters) 

24  fascist  white-supremacist  groups,  many  promoting 
atheism  or  Odinism,  based  on  ancient  European  polytheism. 

,'.    Christian  Identity  (62  congregations) 

Religious  ministries  and  organizations  with  racist  tenets. 


Skinhead  (48  chapters) 

24  fascist  white-supremacist  groups,  many  with  Nazi 

affiliations;  most  members  are  under  30  and  migratory. 

*    Black  Separatist  (29  chapters) 

2  groups  advocating  race-based  hatred. 

»     Oth  ER  (84  organizations) 

Media  outlets,  publishing  houses,  political  parties,  and  other 
miscellaneous  groups  advocating  hate-based  policies. 
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Thanks  to  Phillips,  weary  trav, 

ILL  ALWAYS  HAVE  A  PLACE  TO   STOP  AND  REFUEL 


;        nave  a  ucilci  piav-v.  «.»#  »»«*»  -- — 0 
•ct       Flyway.  It's  yet  another  example  of  what  it 

resulted  from  the  eooperative  efmrt'ofVhmips,       means  ^^^SSS^SlSSm  \ 
wildlife  and  conservation  ageneies  and  the       PHILIPS  PETROLEUM  COMPANY  % 
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or  visit  us  at  www.phiHips66.com. 
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LETTERS 


Messing  with  Texas 

Whew!  Joe  ( lonason's  tale  of 
(  ieorge  W.  Bush's  interlocking  finan- 
cial dealings  ["Notes  on  a  Native  Son," 
February]  is  indeed  complex.  But  I 
managed  to  plow  my  way  through  to 
the  end.  Let  me  know  it  I  gi  it  the  issues 
straight:  A  rich  Democrat  was  ap- 
pointed hy  a  Democratic  governor  to 
the  University  of  Texas  Board  of  Re- 
gents. 1  le  oversaw  investments  of  UT's 
irusr  hinds  in  a  number  of  ventures 
owned  or  managed  by  rich  people, 
many  of  whom  seem  to  be  Republi- 
cans. These  investments  produced 
healthy  returns  for  UT,  more  than  the- 
re-suit for  the  average  actively  man- 
aged investment  haul  over  the  same 
period  of  tune.  But  the  result  was  sig- 
nificantly less  than  some  people  (say, 
a  prospective  New  York  senator)  can 
sometimes  manage.  Oh,  yes,  this  man 
subsequently  contributed  to  the  cam- 
paign of  his  patron's  successor,  Bush, 
who,  it  turns  out,  is  a  rich  Republi- 
can. I  think  I've  captured  most  of  it 
here-  in  lai  (ewer  words. 

D    D.  Freund 

Sac  ramenti  >,  t  Calif. 

h  is  unfortunate  that  |oe  Conason 
did  not  c  all  the  C  chancellor's  Office  or 
the  office  ol  the  Board  of  Regents  at 

I  larper'.s  Magazine  welcomes  reader  respunse. 
Please  address  mail  to  Letters,  Harper's 
M.i'M  iiu.  666  Broadway,  New  York.  NY, 
'  or  e  mail  us  at  leuers@harlrers  org 
Short  letters  are  rrurre  likely  tube  Irublished,  tiiul 
all  letters  aic  subject  to  editing  Volume  pre- 
i  ludes  individual  ackm  iwledgment 


the  University  of  Texas  System  when! 
he  was  preparing  his  article  about  UT 
System  investments  and  former  regent 
Thomas  O.  Hicks.  Apart  from  a  brie 
call  by  a  I  larper's  Magazine  staff  mem 
her  to  the  University  of  Texas  Invest 
ment  Management  Co.  (UTIMCO) 


the  system  s  investment  manager,  n< 


attempt  was  made  to  seek  comment 
from  the  university  system. 

Because  no  effort  was  made  to  in 
terview  UT  or  UTIMCO  officials,  the 
article  presents  a  distorted  view  of  uni 
versify  investments.  With  only  you 
article  to  go  by,  a  reader  would  not  be 
in  a  position  to  understand  the  rigorou: 
public  accountability  of  UTIMCO  anc 
other  key  issues  related  to  UT  invest 
ment  policies  and  practices. 

Investment  proposals  are  develope 
by  the  UTIMCO  staff  without  con 
sideration  of  political  affiliations.  Rec 
ommendations  are  made  on  the  basi 
of  the  staff's  due  diligence,  and  tht; 
hoard  does  not  consider  any  potentia 
investment  that  has  not  been  recom 
mended  by  the  staff. 

Conason  tailed  to  note  that  tin 
UTIMCO  staff  and  nine-membe 
hoard  are  subject  to  a  strict  ethics  po 
icy.  The  board's  decision  to  accept  , 
staff  recommendation  requires  fivi 
votes.  Hicks  had  one  vote,  which  h< 
exercised  on  the  basis  of  his  judgmen 
about  what  would  be  in  the  fiduciar 
interest  of  the  investments  and  thei 
henetlc  lanes. 

UTIMCO  is  in  no  way  "treed  fron 
public  accountability,"  and  its  action 
have  not  Ixen  characterized  by  a  "con 
filet  of  interest"  or  "political  favoritism, 


II 


Conason  alleges.  I  TINK  !0  is  sub- 
ct  to  the  I  exas  Public  lull  iriiiai  i<  in 
ct.  Numerous  detailed  and  audited 
ports,  as  well  as  minutes  ol  I  TINK  !0 
iard  meetings,  have  been  readily 
,-ailahle  to  the  public  since  R>%.  Al- 
iou<Ji  I  'TINK  CO  is  not  subject  to  the 
exas  Open  Meetings  Act,  the  board 
inducts  business  as  il  it  were. 

In  the  interest  oi  fairness,  it  seems  to 
s  that  Conason  should  have  sought 
ur  views  on  these  and  othei  issues 
used  by  the  article. 

Villiam  If.  (  'unningham 

chancellor 

he  University  ot  Texas  System 
il 

"hernias  C  J.  Kicks 

'resident  and  CEO 

ITIMCO 

Austin,  Tex. 

Although  I  knew  that  the  New  York 
'list  had  labeled  Joe  Conason  one  of 
Hillary  Clinton's  bootlickers,"  1  agreed 
o  do  t\n  interview  with  him.  That  was 
'  mistake.  He  wrote,  and  surprisingly 
Harper's  Magazine  published,  an  .uti- 
le- replete  with  factual  errors,  misrep- 
resentations, and  tube  conclusions.  It's 


no  wi  mder  the  general  publu  si  i 
trusts  the  media. 

Thomas  <  >.  Hicks 
Dallas 


[oe  Conason  erroneous ly  describes 
a  i  ransac  tion  involving  t  Crescent 
Real  Estate  Equities  Company,  ^^^ 
then,  based  on  that,  inters  .1  "special 
commission"  contract  between  (  ax-s- 
cent and  Ross  Perot.  This  is  inaccurate 
and  misleading. 

In  May  RW7,  Crescent  acquired  over 
$  IQO  million  in  assets  from  companies 
related  to  Don  Carter.  Most  of  the  as- 
sets were  office  buildings  in  Dallas. 
However,  the  assets  included,  .it  the 
insistence  ot  Carter,  a  12.^8  percent 
limited  partnership  interest  in  the  Dal- 
las Mavericks  (ultimately  owned  m 
part  by  Crescent  through  a  separate 
company).  This  12.38  percent  inter- 
est had  been  retained  by  C  Carter  when, 
in  mid- R)%,  his  company  sold  the  ma- 
jority interest  in  the  Dallas  Mavericks 
to  companies  controlled  b\  Perot.  As 
part  of  the  Carter  assets,  (  Crescent  also 
purchased  from  Cuter  promissory 
notes,  which  (  Carter's  company  had  ne- 


LI<  il  Lite,  I  (ill     null 

company  sold  the  tun 

the  Mavci  k  U.  Spi  i  iIk  ally 

Peri  it/(  artcr  transaction,  Pel    i 

panics  deli\  eled  lot    .11  in 

fi  Mir  pn  unissi  >ry   ni  >te  >,    me     I 

was  cont  indent  upi  m  a  ■  icw  an  11 

iny  built  in  I  'alias   b<  n  1  VX  .nib  within 

a  spee  ihed  period  ol   I  Mile.  All  1  if  the 

notes  were  received  by  (  Carter's  unn- 

pany  as  part  of  the  purch    1  |  rue  1  >!  the 

majt in! y  interest  in  rl ie  team. 

When  1  Crest. enl  ,k quired  the  t >tru e 
arid  other  assets  from  (  Carter's  compa- 
ny in  May  of  I  Wj  ,  l  'res.. en t  acquired 
the  "ci  ml  indent  note"  ah  ni»  with  1  he 
other  noies  (.Carter's  companies  had 
received  upon  the  sale  ot  the  majori- 
ty interest  m  the  Mavericks.  Crescent 
continued  to  hold  the  contingent  note 
tint  il  it  si  ild  all  ol  the  Maveric  ks- 
related  assets  u  owned  to  Perot  in  .1 
transaction  that  closed  in  October 
RW.  As  .1  result  ol  that  sale,  <  Cres- 
cent no  longer  owns  an  interest  in  any 
assets  relating  to  the  Mavericks.  To 
my  know  ledye,  no  amounts  liave  been 
paid  under  the  com  myeni  m  >te  t<  >  any 
In  Tier.  Hie  contingent  note'  was  nev- 
er collec  ted  by  v  Crescent . 
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a 
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i  oii.iMin's  summan  lit  these  trans- 
act u  ins  as  ",i  li  inir.K  i  wuli  Pen  >i  |r. 
|  pursuant  lu  whic  h|  Rainwalei  's  C  Yes- 
i  i  i  ii  K k  m I  I  state  Equit  ies  t  !<  impany 
vv<  mill  earn  .1  v  C  millu  m  spec  ial  com- 
mission altei  uHWiiiuinn  u!  ,1  new 
In  line  It  11  1  Ik-  i  wi  1  teams"  is  < ih\  ii  >w  \\ 
111,11 1  urate  and  misleading. 

I  here  was  n<  >  commission 
mem  I  1  1  w  een  Perot  or  his  affiliated 
1 1  iinpanies  and  I  rest,  eni .  I  lie  promis- 
s<  >rv  in  iir^  had  heen  in  '<  >i  lated  In 
(  am 1  w  nh  Pen  >i  in  PW6  as  part  ot  the 
I  un  I  use  prii  e  paid  hy  Pen  >i  ii  1  (  arter's 
1. 1  unpanies  fi  n  iIk  m  1. i|<  inty  interest  in 
the  Mavi  rn  i  s;  the  strut,  lure  >  it  1  lu 
transai  1  ion  and  the  delivei  \  oi  the 
contingent  note  should  he  viewed  as 
addn  11  mal  purchase  prii.  e  to  (  barter's 
company,  presiimahly  attrihutahle  n> 
1  In  increase  in  value  ot  the  Mavericks 
it  Perot  were  able  to  o  insummatc  1  he 
construction  ot  an  arena  following  his 
purchase  ol  the  majorit\  interest.  Ii  is 
.1  matter  ol  public  rei  1  ml  thai  (  alter 
had  heen  negotiating  lor  tile  con- 
strue in  hi  1  it  .1  new  arena  at  the  nine  his 
company  sold  the  Nlavcric  ks  interest  n  1 
Peri  ii  s    1  iinpany. 

>ni  Real  Estate  Equit  ies 

I    innp.iiw 
Pai  Worth 

Mtlhm  Responds. 

It  isn't  easy  to  tell  In  un  I  (avid  1  'ran's 
K  tier  what  was  "inaccurate"  or  "nns- 
leading"  in  iu\  I' 1  let  reterence  to(  Yes- 
cent's  dealings  with  Ross  Perot  Jr. 
Nowhere  does  lie  dispute  the  relevant 
iai  1  repi  irtccl  in  more  than  one  I  exas 
newspaper,  that  legislation  signed  In 
Governoi  Bush  tac ih rated  construc- 
tion lit  a  I  'alias  arena,  which  11  ould 
tunc  1 1  iggered  a  $10  million  payment 
hy  Perot  to  (  ivse  eni  Whether  thai 
I  aymeni  would  have  heen  made  pur 
iiianl  to  a  "s|  vi  ial  ii  immission"  or  a 
"e  i  un  indent  in  ite"  seems  like  a  dis- 
1  iik  t  ion  w  lilu  mi  a  difference. 

As  in  the  complaints  1  >\  William 
C  'uiiniii'.'h am   in. I   Un  'in. is  Rii  ks,  ]  did 
.mi  hei    inli  'i111.1i  ion  In  'in  I    I  INK  )0, 
\ asinii'j  lis  otlke  in  Austin  and  using 
the  data  available  on  its  Weh  site.  1  al- 
ii lui  ill   a   loll'.;   11  it  el  \  lew    with 
I  homas  O    Hicks,  the  I    1  INK  !0 
1  c  Pan  man  during  the  period  1 
lined,  and  c|uoted  his  vtgon  'Us  de- 


tense  ot  1  riMCX  V-  ac  1  mils  ;1nd  his 
i  nvii, 

Then  insistence  1  hat  UTINK  X  ) 
conducted  its  husiness  openly  is  con - 
tradicted  hy  Ni;\  Woodford  i  >t  t  "in- 
nnui  (  !ause  Texas  and  numerous  ac- 
counts in  1  exas  newspapers,  which 
published  editorials  demanding  that 
1  riMCO  open  n  s  meet  iiiys  and 
records  to  the  public .  Cunningham 
and  Ricks's  claim  to  nave  done  so  vol- 
untarily will  be  credible  only  to  lead- 
ers iym  uaiil  1  it  that  e 1  mtext. 

Finally,  although  I  know  Tom  I  Inks 
is  ,1  very  bus\  man,  1  ,1111  surprised  that 
he  seems  1 1  intent  with  merely  repeat  - 
ing  an  insult  from  a  right- winy  tabloid. 
(Nobody  who  has  written  as  mam  big 
checks  tu  politicians  as  be  has  is  m  a 
sale  position  to  ace  use  anybody  else  ot 
being  a  "bootlicker.")  If  there  were  s(  1 
man\  "carois,  misrepresentations,  and 
false  conclusions"  in  inv  article,  why 
di  ies  he  fail  in  cite  a  single  one.' 

Joe  1  '<masmi 
New  York  l  'itv 

Clear  and  Present  Danger 

Jonathan  Schell's  essay  concerning 
tun  ongoing  nuclear  crisis  ["The  1  n- 
finished  Twentieth  t  .'en  tun  ."January] 
correctly  notes  that  the  (  linion  Ad- 
ministration's plans  10  develop  an 
inti-ballistic  missile  defense  system 
,11c  incompatible  with  the  terms  ot  the 
1972  ARM  treaty  and  its  subsequent 
protoc  1  il.  Hi iwever,  the  treaty  was  rat- 
ified at  a  tune  when  the  prospect  ot 
1  un.  lea  1  rogue  states  sue  h  as  Ni  nth  Ko- 
lea  and  Iran  seemed  quite  remote,  To- 
A,w  thai  danger  is  on  the  verge  ot  be- 
coming a  reality.  Leaving  the  nation 
undefended  against  even  the  most 
pi  111111  ive  inn  lear  threats  thus  has  a 
very  different  meaning  in  the  year  2000 
than  it  had  a  quarter  century  ago. 

Sim  e  the  cost  ot  die  administra- 
tion's plan  is  negligible  c<  unpared  with 
the  savings  that  would  result  from 
stopping  even  a  tew  nui  Par  warheads 
from  reaching  their  targets  on  I  S 
sod,  there  are  really  only  two  ques- 
1  it  un  that  mailer:  Will  it  work,  and 
what  is  the  likely  Russian  response.'  I 
would  submit  that  c  uncut  technology 
will  work  against  a  small  number  ot 
first  generation  warheads  such  as  North 
Korea  is  likely  to  possess,  and  will  nor 
work  against  the  bigger  and  more  so- 


phist Kali  1  ll  ileal  Russia  is  capable  of 
mount  11 1 'j 

This  is,  1  it  course,  prec  isely  the  goal 
the  administration  has  in  mind — de- 
priving n  igue  states  oi  nuclear  leverage 
while  assuring  the  Russians  ot  an  ef-  1 
fective  deterrent.  You  don't  have  to  3 
embrace  every  detail  of  (   linton  Ad- 
ministration strategy  to  see  that  the 
Russians  have  little  reasi  ni  to  be  con-  1 
cen ied,  and  that  we  can  no  longer  tol- 
erate the  risks  that  result  from  being 
i '  'inplctelv  defenseless  against  nuc  lear 
aggression. 

Adrit'nne  } .  Murphy 
I  Hrector  i  if  Operatii  ms 
Lexington  Institute 

Arlington,  Va. 

r  he  theme  of  Jonathan  Schell's  es- 
say is  that  the  ending  of  a  story  deter- 
mines its  meaning.  Perhaps  the  same 
applies  to  .1  story's  beginning,  or  its  set- 
tiny.  Schell  begins  in  and  focuses  on 
Europe,  the  center  of  world  civiliza- 
tion, though  Belgian  Kmy  Leopold's 

1  1 

murderous  Uongo  is  presented  as  an 

ominous  preface.  Schell  chooses  thef 
obvious  and  plausible  August  1914  as 
page  1  me  of  the  st<  >ry  1  >t  a  century  <  it  ex- 
termination. Rased  on  this  beginning 
and  place,  culpability  for  extermina- 
tion originates  with  the  European  in- 
stigators of  total  war  and  their  totali- 
tarian offspring.  American  hands  are 
sullied  when  they  oppose  this  evil, 
"preparing]  the  ground  for  more  evil." 
What  it  we  were  to  perform  a  dif- 
ferent "thought  experiment"  by  be- 
ginning the  story  at  alternate  times 
and  places'  Here  are  some  picks,  as 
seen  from  end-ot-millennium  Cana 
da:  a  mid- Atlantic  slaver,  circa  1776; 
the  American  Great  Plains,  Decem- 
ber 28,  1890;  rural  Central  America, 
1954-1997. 

Allan  Zahara 

1  lartington,  Ontario 

Smile,  You're  on  Gnat-Cam 

Your  forum  on  privacy  ["The 
Searchable  Soul,"  January]  focused  on 

how  personal  data  can  be  collected 
and  possibly  abused  by  corporations. 
Panelists  touched  on  surveillance  tech- 
nologies such  as  DNA  fingerprinting. 
I  lalf  ,1  century  after  its  publication,  is 
the  dark  vision  of  Orwell's  master- 
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Stupor  Muiuli 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


'(  'ome,  sir,  canned  I  frrevail  upon  you  to 
jo  to  sea.7  A  man-o/-uwr  is  f/ic  very  thing 
or  a  philosopher,  above  all  m  the  Mediter- 
hmean:  there  are  the  birds,  the  fishes — / 
:ould  promise  you  some'  monstrous  strange 
fishes — the  natural  phenomena,  the  me- 
teors, the  chance  oj  prize-money.  For 
even  Aristotle  would  have  been  moved 
by  prize-money.  .  .  ." 

"A  ship  must  be  a  most  instructor  the- 
atre for  tin  inquiring  mind. 

"Prodigiously  instructive,  I  do  assure 
yoi  ,  Doctor." 

—Patrick  O'Brian 


N 


T 


ewly  commissioned  as  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Royal  Navy,  a  young  Jack 
Aubrey  presents  his  assurance  to 
Stephen  Maturin,  a  learned  hut  un- 
employed physician,  on  the  afternoon 
of  April  2,  1800,  over  a  plate  of  oysters 
in  Port  Mahon,  Minorca.  The  two  men 
sit  at  a  table  in  the  bow  window  o!  an 
inn  with  a  handsome  view  of  the  eigh- 
teenth-century shipping  in  the  har- 
bor— square-rigged  naval  vessels,  Al- 
gerian xebecs,  miscellaneous  snows, 
pinks,  settees,  trahacolos — and  their 
conversation  has  come  to  the  point  ot 
the  doctor  accepting  the  warrant  ol 
surgeon  aboard  H.  M.  S.  Sophie',  a  four- 
tccn-gun  sloop  bound  for  Sardinia  and 
the  north  Italian  coast. 

So  begins,  in  the  early  pages  o)  Mas- 
ter and  Commander,  the  long  voyage 
that  carries  the  captain  and  the  doctor 
twice  around  the  globe,  through  the 
smoke  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  in  and 
out  of  the  social  and  political  scenery 
that  was  England  in  the  reign  <  if  C  Je<  >rge 
111.  Before  Patrick  O'Brian  died  last 
January,  in  Nuhlin  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
five,  he  had  extended  the  narrative 
into  a  series  ot  twenty  novels  and  fur- 
nished his  readers  with  a  course  of 
prodigious  instruction.  1  know  of  no 
other  set  of  books  in  which  1  take  such 


unqualified  delight,  and  theii  popular 
success  (more  than  i  million  copies 
sold,  translations  into  nineteen  lan- 
guages, ,i  Website,  ,i  newsletter,  a  hook 
of  maps)  1  accept  as  proof  that  the  ru- 
mors about  the  end  of  literacy  haw- 
been  much  exaggerated.  The  televi- 
sion networks  ,uul  the  Internet  un- 
doubtedly have  done  a  good  deal 
of  damage  to  the  art  ol  letters,  but  il 
O'Brian  can  he  read  with  pleasure  by  si  > 
many  people  in  both  Charleston  and 
Osaka,  not  so  much  damage  that  the 
hope  ot  rescue  has  been  entirely  lost. 

1  came  across  O'Rrian's  willing  in 
the  summer  of  1 992,  haphazardly  on  a 
briefly  afternoon  when  I  was  on  the 
wax  to  Rhode  lsfind  tor  .i  weekend  apt 
t( )  require  an  int<  irmed  remai  f  ahi  nit  a 
yacht  rounding  Brenton  Point  on  the 
long  starboard  tack  for  Martha's  Vine- 
yard and  the  Cape.  A  rex  icwer's  copy 
of  H.  M.  S  Surprise  had  arrived  that 
day  in  the  mail,  the  cover  illustration 
showing  the  foremast  and  bowsprit  ol 
.i  twenty-eight-gun  frigate  in  an  Arab 
port,  and  I  picked  it  up  confident  in 
the  opinion  that  1  was  venturing  into 
familiar  waters.  Long  acquainted  with 
the  adventures  of  C.  S.  Forester's  Ho- 
ratio  Hornhlower — deck  crews  run 
rung  out  the  guns  and  the  drummers 
rousing  up  the  starboard  watch  to  the 
tune  of  "Heart  ot  Oak"—  I'd  been  fond 
of  seaborne  stories  ever  since  as  a  child 
of  seven  I'd  listened  to  m\  mother  read 
aloud  the  whole  of  Moby-Dick. 

The  year  was  1942,  Admiral 
Halsey's  Pacific  fleet  clearly  in  sight 
in  San  Franc isca  i  Ray,  and  I'd  been  at- 
tracted to  the  book  by  the  Rockwell 
Kent  drawings  of  Quecqueg  and  the 
Whale.  My  father's  family  <  >wned  what 
had  been  a  prosperous  steamship  com 
pain  (forty  cargo  vessels  in  the  inter- 
coastal  trade)  before-  the  lapanese  at 
tac  k   on    Pearl    I  larhoi      I  he    nav\ 


requisitioned  all  the  ships  on  1  Vc  em- 
ber S,  PHI,  hut  we  still  had  hopes  that 
sonic-  ol  them  would  he  returned.  M\ 
mother  thought  Melville's  prose  too 
elilticult  anel  his  story  too  abstract,  but 
she  agreed  to  read  the  book  on  condi- 
tion that  I  e  on  Id  keep  a  firm  hold  of  the 
nan, 1 1  ive.  Every  evening  at  six  o'clock 
1  was  i  ihliged  to  tell  her  w  here  she  had 
let  f  oft  the  d,  iv  before-;  only  I  hen  would 
she  begin  the  next  sentence. 

My  attention  wavered  hut  didn't  fal- 
ter, anel  by  the  tune  I  was  fifteen  I'd 
read  theci  'Ike  led  works  ot  Joseph  C  !on- 
rad,  written  a  dutiful  high  school  syn- 
opsis of  Admiral  Mahan's  naval  strat- 
egy, studied  the  notations  (strength 
and  direction  of  the  wind,  number  of 
clays  out  of  Boston,  etc.)  in  the  log- 
books kepi  by  many  of  my  own  ances- 
t<  irs  on  then  passages  through  the-  Sun- 
da  Strait  and  around  (  ape-  I  lorn. 

Thus  pleased  to  think  myself  pre- 
pared to  spot  I  lie  difference  be- 1  ween  a 
seventy -four-gun  ship  of  the-  line  anel  a 
captain's  gig,  I  opened  O'Rrian's  book 
(in  the  train  making  its  ivay  east  from 
New  Haven)  with  a  light  heart  and 
careless  hand.  Well  before  the  tram 
passed  thi<  nigh  I  Tl  Lyme  I  understood 
that  in \  complacence  was  poorh 
judged,  and  somewhere  north  of  Mys- 
tic 1  knew  that  I  was  in  the  company  of 
a  wilier  making  sail  for  the  distant 
shon- oi  genius.  In  Newport  that  week- 
end i  missed  the  dinner  for  the  re  I  ired 
aelmira I,  also  the  boat  race  and  the  golf 
tournament.  Having  discovered  that 
II.M  S  Sinpri.se  was  the  third  in  a  se- 
ries of  novels  that  O'Brian  had  been 
writing  since-  196°,  I  found  in  a  book- 
si  i  ire  on  Thames  Street  the-  other  four- 
teen volumes  then  in  print,  and  over 
the  next  three  days  (amusing  my  chil- 
dren anel  annoying  my  wife)  I  sat  mo- 
i  ion  less  in  a  chair  (also  on  sotas,  at  the 
kitchen  table,  under  I  ices)  reading  my 
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w  a\  west  <  it  I  sham  and  south 
Tenerite. 

Over  the  last  eight  years  I've 
pressed  O'Bnan's  novels  on  as  many 
a-  .1  hundred  prospective  readers,  al- 
ways with  the  advice  tli.it  they  allow 
an  interval  ot  .it  least  six  months  he- 
tore  proceeding  from  one  voyage  to 
the  next.  Otherwise  the  ships  sail 
without  their  tull  complement  ot 
stored  memory,  and  it's  eas\  to  mis- 
take Java  Head  tor  Table  Mountain, 
or  o  mtuse  the  talk  ah  urd  Surpri.si  — 
"general  consideration  upon  fish,  a 
wholesome  meat,  though  disliked  by 
fishermen;  Poser  sole  is  commend- 
ed; porpoises,  frogs,  puffins  rated  as 
fish  for  religious  purposes  hy  Pa- 
pists"— with  the  discussions  in  the 
gun  room  ot  Agamemnon  or  the  Nur- 
ation. 

What  i-  most  remarkable  about  the 
books  is  their  spaciousness  of  mind. 
O'Brian  writes  from  the  early-nine- 
teenth-century premise  that  the  world 
can  be  known  and  understood,  or,  it 
not  understood,  at  least  accurately  per- 
ceived and  lovingly  examined,  and  he 
carries  forward  his  long  narrative  in 
the  same  spirit  ot  investigation  that 
prompted  Honore  de  Balzac  to  write 
the  (  humaine  in  fifty  volumes, 

or  J.  J.  Lai, aide,  in  1801,  to  count  and 
catalogue  47,390  stars.  As  much  ot  the 
stor\  takes  place  on  land  as  it  docs  at 
sea,  the  scenes  of  a  London  drawing 
room  i  ir  debt<  »r's  prist  >n  as  finely  drawn 
as  thi  ise  « if  the  wharf  at  Portsmouth  or 
a  single  ship  action  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  novels  encompass  the 
whole  of  a  soc  iety  as  completely  imag- 
ined .is  the  England  ol  line  Austen. 
They  present  the  portrait  ot  an  age 
afloat  on  the  flood  tide  ot  the  Enlight- 
enment, all  hands  on  deck  keeping  a 
sharp  wat^h  tor  monstr<  his  strange  fish- 
es and  the  chance  of  prize  money. 

Matunn  accepts  Aubrey's  invitation 
i  the  day  after  their  chance  meet- 
•  i  perl  irmance  ot  L<  icatelli's  I ' 
Major  Quartet  in  the  gi  ivernor's  house 
at  Port  Mahon.  Both  enthusiastic  mu- 
sicians—  Maturin  plays  the  cello, 
Aubre\  the  violin — they  divert  them- 
selves on  their  long  voyaging  around 
the  world  w  ith  the  i  1  landel, 

Boccherini,  and  >  'LI  bach.  The  voices 
ot  the  two  instruments  express  their 
different  qualities  ot  character  and  tem- 
ment .  M  itui  ui's  mi  rospect  ive 


melanc  holy  opposed  to  Aul 

dent  exuberance,  and  on  the  count' 
point  between  the  two  melodic  line 
O'Brian  constructs  his  long  series 
polyphonic  variations  on  the  theme 
man's  humanity  ti  i  man. 

The  physician,  Matunn,  "a  Miia 
dark,  white-faced  creature  in  a  rus' 
black  coat,"  his  vvig  unpowdered  ar 
liis  age  indeterminate,  is  an  intellectu 
in  the  tinc-st  sense  ot  that  much  abuse 
word — a  naturalist  .is  ,\pt  to  con 
aboard  ship  with  an  imperfecth  pr< 
served  giant  squid  as  with  a  wombat 
a  skuh;  a  surgeon  but  also  a  spy,  tluei 
in  the  Spanish  and  the  French;  a  ma 
who  can  "whip  your  leg  oft  in  a  m< 
menr,  tell  you  the  Latin  name  tor  am 
thing  that  moves, . .  .speaks  lang 
like  i  walking  Tower  ot  Babel."  H 
unbounded  curiosity  prompts  him  t 
extensive  digressions  on  the  use  ot  tr< 
cars,  hall-scoops,  saws,  and  bone-rasj 
(the  rough  surgery  on  the  orlop-dec 
no  Letter  than  a  butcher's  shambles 
to  reflections  on  the  society  ol  Augu 
tan  England  (its  manners,  languag 
opinions,  terms  of  endearment,  m, 
ot  conveyance),  general  observatioi 
("I  have  never  vet  known  a  man  adm 
that  he  was  either  rich  or  asleep' 
notes  on  the  habits  of  the  greater  a 
batross  and  the  lesser  wax-moth 

Aubrey's  is  the  more  splendid  fi 
ure,  "a  most  gallant,  deserving  office 
a  thorough-paced  Tory,"  rejoicing  i 
fox  hunts  and  toasted  cheese,  a  r< 
mantic  creature,  "ea>_'er  in  the  articl 
of  battle,"  apprenticed  to  the  navy  , 
the  age  of  twelve,  generous  to  a  fan 
but  apt  to  mix  up  his  schoolho 
proverbs  ("Gather  ye  rose-pods  whil 
ye  may";  "They  have  chosen  their  cak< 
and  must  lie  on  it";  "Here's  a  palm  i 
Gilead").  Like  Matunn  a  man  wh 
knows  Ins  trade,  Aubrey  appro. ic  he 
the  world  as  a  problem  in  navigatior 
and  it  is  by  means  ot  his  cheerfully  a 
peated  explanations  ("in  the  unusual 
lv  distinct,  didactic  voice  used  at  sea  K 
landmen  and  on  land  tor  halt-wits" 
that  c )'Brian  acquaints  the  reader  wit 
the  theory  and  practice  ot  early-nine 
teenth-century  seamanship — the  dis 
tinction  between  steering  small  an. 
sailing  large,  the  proper  stoniiL:  ot  th 
gunner's  powder  (mealed,  corned,  best 
patent),  the  difference  between  th 
several  kinds  ot  cannon  shot  (bai 
chain,  case,  grape,  or  plain  round) 
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O'Brian  sustains  the  counterpoint 
ttween  the  two  voices  across  seven 
ceans  and  a  span  of  roughly  twenty 
tars,  almost  always  to  as  fine  etfeci 
;  in  their  first  conversation  in  the 
nw  window  ;it  Port  Mahon: 

Aubrey — "What  is  (  'aialan'" 

Maturin — "Why,  the  language  of 
Catalonia — of  the  islands,  of  the  whole 
of  the  Mediterranean  coast  down  to  Al- 
icante. . .  .Of  Barcelona.  Of  Lerida.  All 
the  richest  pari  of  the  peninsula." 

Aubrey — "You  astonish  me  I  had  no 
notion  of  it.  Another  language,  sir?  But 
I  dare  say  it  is  much  the  same  thing — a 
putain,  as  they  say  in  France.'" 

Maturin — "Oh,  no,  nothing  of  the 
kind — not  like  at  all.  A  tar  finer  lan- 
guage. More  learned,  more  literals 
'  Much  nearer  the  Latin  And  by  the  by, 
I  believe  the  word  is  patois,  sir,  it  you  will 
allow  me." 

Aubrey — "Patois — just  so.  Yet  I  swear 
the  other  is  a  word:  I  learnt  it  some- 
where." 

Given  longer  space,  1  could  multiply 
tiany  times  over  the  pre  ><  )fs  <  >f  O'Brian 's 
apacity  for  portraying  women  as  well 
IS  men,  for  telling  a  love  story  with 
he  same  force  and  affection  that  he 
wrings  to  his  depiction  of  a  rolling 
^roadside  tired  into  the  rigging  of  a 
French  privateer.  Over  the  course  of 
•the  novels  he  names  upwards  of  500 
individuals,  nearly  all  of  them  as  mem- 
trably  observed  as  Aubrey  and  Ma- 
turin. 1  could  write  a  monograph  about 
Plana  Vilhers,  her  impetuous  spirit  as 
changeable  as  the  weather  in  the  Gulf 
of  Lions,  and  still  I  would  lack  occasion 
to  mention  Admiral  Drury  among  his 
concubines  and  cassowaries  in  Penang, 
or  the  angry  Mrs.  Williams,  "devt  iid  i  >f 
scruple,  convinced  of  her  divine  recti- 
tude," governing  the  affairs  at  Ash- 
grove  Cottage  with  the  iron  hand  of  the 
Lord  Protector.  By  the  tune  I'd  come  to 
the  last  volume  of  the  series  (Blue  at  the 
Mi:~en,  published  in  November  1999, 
two  months  before  the  author's  death), 
I  could  bring  to  mind  at  least  thirty  of 
his  characters  as  easily  as  it  1  were  lis- 
tening to  their  voices  in  the  hall. 

To  readers  brought  up  in  the  mod- 
ernist schools  of  literature,  O'Brian's 
novels  might  seem  insufficiently  am- 
biguous, a  trifle  too  Edwardian  in  then- 
diction,  hooks  tor  hoys  belonging  on 
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the  shelf  with  the  tales  told  by  Rudyarc 
Kipling  and  Arthur  Conan  I  )<  >yle.  All 
such  criticism  is  not  without  a  point. 
I  laving  read  other  histories  of  Aliens 
i, in  England  and  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
I  doubt  that  service  in  Admiral  I  on 
Nelson's  navy  was  quite  so  aR  a-tanto  as 
O'Brian  asks  his  readers  to  believe,  am 
I  suspect  that  few  of  the  officers  in  thi 
British  Channel  Fleet  possessed  (  'ap- 
tain  Aubrey's  skill  in  handling  a  ship  oi 
a  violin.  But  here  we  have  an  authori 
who  writes  so  well  that  I  can  overlook  i 
his  offenses  against  the  canon  of  eon- 
temporary  literary  taste.  1  lis  oitt  toi 
language  and  his  love  of  words  show  up  : 
on  every  page,  evident  in  his  knowing  if  •■'< 
what  to  show  and  when  to  tell,  his  c<  >n 
ttol  of  grammar  and  play  of  wit. 

1  soon  found  myself  reading  the  nov- 
els with  both  an  atlas  and  a  dictionary 
close  at  hand;  occasionally  1  copiec  flice 
out  one  or  another  of  O'Brian's  para  M 
graphs  (tor  the  pleasure  of  the  rhythm 
as  well  as  for  the  lesson  in  rhetoric)  ifkla 
and  sometimes  I  made  short  lists  o  fb< 
definition — of  terms  specific  to  sailing  lenm 
ships  (grumlin-futtocks,  kevel,  becket,  i 
Bentinck  courses,  crosscatharpingsl iveat 
etc.),  also  of  words  unknown  that  fel 
graciously  on  my  ear: 

chouse — to  dupe  or  swindle 
mammothrept — a  pampered  child 
Stupor  Mimdi — the  marvel  of  the 
world,  object  of  awe  or  wonder 

O'Brian  as  an  author  met  the  re 
quirement  indicated  by  the  latte 
phrase,  but  during  the  first  years  of  nv 
acquaintance  with  his  writing,  I  knev 
nothing  about  the  man.  Nor  did 
collie-  across  many  people  in  New  Yorl 
literary  society  who  were  conversan 
with  his  books.  Those  tew  of  his  read 
eis  whom  I  chanced  to  meet  almos 
invariably  tended  to  favor  yacht-clul 
blazers  and  the  reactionary  forms  c 
politics — subscribers  to  The  Weekl 
Standard  and  Natumal  Review,  opposei 
in  principle  to  the  insult  of  an  incorm 
tax,  standing  four-square  and  full 
i  igged  on  the  side  of  property  (that  sa 
^  red  text),  florid  gentlemen,  well  tei 
and  heavyset,  who  struck  me  as  bein, 
the  sort  of  "thorough-paced  Tones 
likely  to  think  that  "a  hundred  lashe 
at  the  gangway"  was  just  the  thin"  t: 
teach  the  slackers  on  society's  lowei  C 
hie  tier  a  lesson  in  civility.  They  tonne* 
the  majority  of  the  other  people  pies 
ent  when  I  first  met  O'Brian  in  Apr 
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1ui»t  aboard  the  frigate  Rose,  docked 
the  Smith  Street  Seaport  in  Man- 
ittan.  O'Brian's  American  pnhli.sher, 
'.  W.  Norton,  had  provided  the 
ip — a  frigate  of  the  same  design,  era, 
id  dimension  as  Aubrey's  beloved 
irprise — as  the  setting  for  .1  party  to 
ark  the  publication  of  The  Com- 
<  >Ji  rre  The  quarterdeck  was  c  n  iwded 
ith  pillars  of  the  investment  corn- 
unity,  shining  with  gold  butti  ms  and 
I  ished  with  Mount  Gay  rum. 
O'Brian  1  but  briefly  glimpsed.  I  le 
as  seated  splendidly  aft,  at  a  table  un- 
jr  the  hoc  curve  of  the  windows  in  the 
iptain's  great  cabin.  1  made  inv  own 
nlite  compliment,  wishing  him  joy  in 
is  success,  and  from  the  few  moments 
.-quired  by  the  formality  1  came  away 
■  ith  the  impression  of  .1  tierce  intelli- 
ence,  the  face  hawklike  and  the  ex- 
ression  sardonically  amused,  not  as 
all  a  man  as  I  had  supposed,  stooped 
nd  almost  trail  but  as  watchful  and 
Implacable  as  one  of  Maturin's  wan- 
lering  Antarctic  birds. 

Before  1  met  O'Brian  a  second  time, 
I  year  later  at  a  small  dinner  in  an  up- 
own  New  1  ork  eli ib,  I  bad  discovered 
1  few  tacts  about  bis  lite,  work  habits, 
ilace  of  residence,  and  sources  of  in- 
spiration. Twice  married,  he  bad  lived 
;ince  1949  with  bis  second  wife  in  a 
French  fishing  village  on  the  Roussil- 
on  coast  below  Perpignan.  lie  was  a 
dose  friend  of  Picasso's  and  an  enthu- 
siastic naturalist  blessed  with  extraor- 
dinarily keen  eyesight,  said  to  be  capa- 
ble of  distinguishing,  at  a  longdistance, 
1  rook  from  a  carrion  crow.  Although 
his  novels  were  tilled  with  vivid  de- 
scriptions of  landscapes  as  remote  as 
the  Malabar  coast  and  the  Magellan 
Strait,  he  was  not  the  kind  of  writer 
who  traveled  around  the  world  with  a 
pencil  and  a  camera.  1  le  relied  on  his 
imagination  and  prodigious  research, 
exploring  volumes  of  old  maps  and  ear- 
ly voyages,  reading  the  Naval  I  '.hronicle 
and  magazines  popular  in  London  in 
the  years  1790-1820.  Apparently  he 
wrote  with  a  pen,  first  with  his  left  hand 
on  the  left-hand  page  in  a  bound  note- 
book, then  on  the  opposite  page  with 
his  right  hand. 

The  dinner  at  the  Links  (  luh,  giv- 
en by  Michael  M.  Thomas,  a  columnist 
tor  The  New  York  (  )bserver,  cleared  up 
the  difficulty  about  the  character  and 
political  sympathies  of  O'Brian's  read- 


ers. Only  twelve  people  were  present, 
among  them  the-  authors  Robert 
Hughes  and  John  (  iregory  1  Hmne  (nei- 
ther ( it  whi  mi  qualified  as  mess-mates  of 
the  hard  Republican  right)  as  well  as 
Starling  Lawrence,  the  editor  at 
Norton  who  had  brought  O'Brian's 
novels  to  the  United  States  in  1990, 
and  Richard  Snow,  the  editi  >r  1  if  Amer- 
ican Heritage  who  had  written,  tor  the 
New  York  Times,  the  first  and  f<  iremost 
of  the  welcoming  reviews. 

Table  talk  among  New  York  literary 
people  ordinarily  resembles  a  compel 
itive  auction  in  a  cotton  pit,  everybody 
loudly  interrupting  one  another  and 
bidding  up  the  price  of  his  own  clev- 
erness. Not,  however,  in  the  presence 
of  O'Brian.  Well  aware  of  his  gifts  as  a 
writer  and  thus  acquainted  with  his  ca- 
pacity for  irony  (mortal  in  my,  sir,  lions 
ain't  in  it),  we  conducted  ourselves  in 
the  manner  of  midshipmen  seated  at 
dinner  with  the-  admiral  aboard 
Buaclicea  or  <  hi'on,  careful  to  remember 
our  spherical  trigonometry  and  how 
the  ships  were  placed  at  Trafalgar  and 
the  Nile.  The  table  was  burnished  oak, 
the  silver  reassuringly  heavy,  and  the 
conversation  a  match  tor  the  vintage 
p<  >i  t  —general  ei  insideratii  >ns  upon  lit- 
erature, a  win  iles,  .me  art  but  disliked  by 
critics;  historical  fiction  commended; 
reasons  why  authors  ,.f  genre  novels 
seldom  receive  promotion  to  the  rank 
1  it  genius;  appn  >v  ing  references  to  the 
works  of  John  Le  Carre  and  Elmore 
Leonard;  an  anecdote  of  a  churlish  ad- 
jective i  mce  presented  to  Mr.  Tin  imas 
by  a  reviewer  in  the  Washington  Post. 

The  evening  ended  as  satisfactorily  as 
one  of  Locatelli's  quartets,  on  a  sus- 
tained chord  of  fond  agreement  and 
mutual  esteem.  O'Brian  was  at  work  on 
another  manusenpt,  the  Surprise  still 
si  imewhere  in  port  or  at  sea,  and  we  all 
knew  that  <  me  1  if  these  days,  it  m  it  next 
year  then  somewhere  nearer  the  mend 
ian  of  the  millennium,  Aubrey  was 
bound  to  capture  the  pine  of  a  rear  ad- 
miral's blue  flag.  I  le  did  so  in  the  last  of 
the  novels,  which  now  can  be  read  and 
reread  not  only  as  a  completed  work 
hut  alsi  1,  and  probably  to  their  best  ad- 
vantage, while  bearing  in  mind  Ma- 
turin's observation  that  no  arrival  "can 
amount  to  the  sum  1  if  v<  iyages"  and  that 
a  natural  philosopher  ottered  any  de- 
cent choice  in  the  1  natter  wi  hi  Id  do  bet- 
ter "to  travel  indefinitely."  ■ 
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READINGS 


THE  COMING  AGE 


From  the  jmal  chapter  of  From  Dawn  (o  Deca- 
dence: ^00  Years  of  Cultural  Triumph  and  IV- 
tc.it,  by  Jacques  Barzuri,  to  be  published  next 
month  by  HarperCollins.  Having  chronicled,  over 
the  course  oj  790  pages,  the  history  of  modem  Eu- 
rope from  the  scar  1500  to  the  present,  Barzun 
ends  his  account  with  a  prologue  to  the  next  300 
years.  Bar?un  is  the  author  of  some  thirty  hooks 
and  wits  for  many  years  a  professor  of  history  at 
(.  Columbia  (  'niversity 


Herewith  tin  undated  and  anonymous  document 
from  the  late  twentieth  century  It  is  entitled  "Let 
Us  End  with  a  Prologue." 

The  shape  and  coloring  oi  the  next  era  is 
heyond  anyone's  powers  to  define;  il  it  were 
guessable,  it  would  nol  he  new.  Rul  on  the 
character  of  the  interval  between  us  and  the 
real  tomorrow,  speculation  is  possible.  Within 
the  historian  lives  a  confederate  who  is  an  in- 
curable pattern-maker  and  willing  to  risk  the 
penalties  against  fortune-telling.  Lei  the  tran- 
sitional state  be  described  in  the  past  tense, 
like  a  chronicler  looking  back  from  the  year 
2  300. 

The  population  was  divided  roughly  into  two 
groups;  they  did  not  like  the  word  "classes." The 
hist,  less  numerous,  was  made  up  of  the  men 
and  women  who  possessed  the  virtually  inborn 
ability  to  handle  the  products  oi  techne  and 
master  the  methods  of  physical  science,  espe- 


cially mathematics — it  was  to  them  what  Latin 
bad  been  to  the  medieval  clergy.  This  modern 
elite  bad  the  geometrical  mind  that  singled 
them  out  for  the  life  of  research  and  engineer- 
ing. Lord  bacon  bad  predicted  that  once  the 
ways  and  biases  of  science  were  enthroned,  this 
type  ol  mind  would  be  found  relatively  coin 
nion.  Dials,  toggles,  buzzers,  gauges,  icons  on 
screens,  light-emitting  diodes,  symbols  and  for- 
mulas to  save  tune  and  thought  —  these  were  lor 
this  group  of  people  the  source  of  emotional  sat- 
isfaction, the  means  oi  rule  over  others,  the  sub 
stance  of  shoptalk,  the  very  joy  and  justification 
of  lite. 

The  mind  was  shaped  and  the  fancy  Idled  by 
these  intricacies  as  had  been  done  in  an  earlier 
era  by  theology,  poetry,  and  the  line  arts  I  he 
New  Man  saw  the  world  as  a  storehouse  ol  all 
items  retrievable  through  a  keyboard,  .\ik\  who- 
ever added  to  the  sum  was  m  high  repute.  I  le, 
and  more  and  more  often  She,  might  be  an  in- 
ventor or  theorist,  for  the  interest  in  hypothe- 
ses about  the  creation  oi  the  cosmos  and  the 
origin  of  lite  persisted,  intensified,  from  the 
pre  v  1 1  his  era.  The  sense-  .it  being  cl<  ise  to  a  final 
tormulal  ion  lasted  ioi  ovei  200  years. 

It  is  from  this  class  no,  group — that  the 
governors  and  heads  of  institutions  were  re- 
cruited. The  parallel  with  the  Middle  Ages  is 
plain  -clerics  in  one  case,  cybernists  in  the 
other.  The  latter  took  pride  in  the  fact  that  in 
ancient  Greek  cybernetes  meant  helmsman, 
governor  II  validated  then  position  as  rulers  of 
the  masses,  which  by  then  could  neither  read 
nor  count.  But  these  less  capable  citizens  were 
by  no  means  barbarians.  To  be  sure,  schooling 
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would  have  been  wasted  "ii  them;  thai  had 
been  proved  in  the  late  twentieth  century. 
Some  now  argue  ili.ii  the  schooling  was  ,ii 
I. mil,  inn  the  people;  hul  when  the  teachers 
themselves  declared  children  unreachable,  the 
Deschooling  Society  movement  rapidly  con- 
\  ei  ted  evt  ryb<  idy  to  1 1 ^  view. 

What  saved  the  masses  trom  brutishness  was 
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}:n>m  an  agreement  reached  in  January  between 
Halfway,  <  fregon,  a  eity  o)  345,  and  Half.com, 
f;u  ,  (in  Internet  company  based  in  (  '.onshohocken , 
Pennsylvania. 
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lli:KI:AS,  i he  (  Company  I  lalf.com  markets 
and  promotes  its  innovative  person-to-person 
electronic  commerce  site-  on  the  World  Wide 
Web;  and 

Wlll-.KI  \s,  the  latv,   desires  to  promote  its 
.  i 'I  life  and  economic  stability,  and  is 
ig  to  do  si  i  h\  renaming  the  (  at  y  to  incor- 
p<  irate  the  (  \ >inpanv  's  name; 

NOW,  IHHRhloRh,  the  City  and  Company 
agree  as  follows:  the  I  atv  will  change  its  name 
to  "I  lalf.com,  C  Oregon"  and  make  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  change  the  nanus  of  any  City-owned 
buildings,  place  (  iompany  marks  on  i  in  if  onus  of 
C  nv  employees,  and  place  signs  at  the  entrance 
of  the  (   nv  .n\A  elsewhere  throughout  the  (.  itv. 

I  he  (  omp.tnv  will  ill  mate  twenty-two  com- 
puters to  the  City,  contribute  $5,000  to  the 
Pine  Vallev  hail  Association,  and  commit 
$  i  5,000  ti )  carry  out  the  intent  and  purpose  of 
tin-  Agreement. 

I  ach  sign  i  Hated  or  modified,  whether  it   is 
I  "ti  a  road  near  the  C  jty  or  used  in  adver- 
tising, will  iik  hide  no  less  than  the  following 
lai  i  guage:  "Wek  onie  to  the  First  Dot  Com  City 
in  Ameru  a,  I  lall.i  om,  (  )reg<  >n  (a.k.a.  I  lalfway, 
>n)." 

I  In    fonl  si  e  of  "I  lalf.com,  v  )regon"  on  an\ 
i   in  any  advertisement  shall  be  twice  the 
"I  lalfway,  Oregon."    Hie  Company   will 
have  final  approval  on  each  sign  and  advertise 
incut,  iiu  la  ling  the  fonl ,  si  e,  and  st\  le. 

I  he  i  .on i pain  will  make  reasonable  attempts 
to  promote  tin  (  its  using  the  v  Company's  site 
and  lake  measures  to  ensure  that  the  (  itv  is 
portrayed  in  a  rcspec  table  lighl 


the  survival  (though  in  odd  shapes)  of  a  good 
deal  of  literature  and  history  from  the  500  years 
of  Western  c  ulture,  mingled  with  a  sizable  infu- 
sion of  the  Eastern.  Some  among  the  untutored 
group  taught  themselves  to  read,  compiled  di- 
gests, and  by  adapting  great  stories  and  diluting 
great  ideas  provided  the  common  people  with  a 
culture  over  and  above,  i he  televised  fare.  Ii 
was  already  well  mixed  and  stirred  by  the  twen- 
ty-first century.  Public  readings,  recitals  of  new- 
poems  based  on  ancient  ones,  simple  plays,  and 
public  debates  about  the  eternal  questions 
(which  bond  the  upper  class)  furnished  the 
minds  and  souls  of  the  ordinary  citizen.  This 
compost  of  longings,  images,  and  information 
resembles  that  which  the  medieval  monks, 
poets,  and  troubadours  fashioned  out  of  the 
Graeco-Roman  heritage.  Religious  belief  in  the 
two  ages  alike  varied  from  piety,  deep  or  con- 
vent lonal,  to  mystic  ism. 

As  for  social  organization,  the  people  were 
automatically  divided  into  interest  groups  by 
theii  residence  and  occupation,  or  again  by 
some  personal  privilege  granted  tor  a  social 
purpose.  The  nation  no  longer  existed,  super- 
seded by  regions,  much  smaller  but  sensibly 
determined  by  economic  instead  of  linguistic 
and  historical  unity.  Their  business  affairs 
were  in  the  hands  of  corporation  executives 
whose  view  of  their  role  resembled  that  of 
then  medieval  ancestors.  The  accumulation 
not  of  territories  but  of  companies  and  con- 
trols over  markets  was  the  one  aim  of  life, 
sane  tihcd  by  efficiency.  The  pretext  was  rarely 
borne  out,  but  the  game  prospered  and  the 
character  of  the  players  followed  another  me- 
dieval prototype:  constant  nervousness  punc- 
tuated by  violent  and  arbitrary  acts  .gainst 
persons  and  firms.  Dismissals,  resignations, 
wholesale  firings  of  workers  and  staffs,  were 
daily  events.  I  here  being  no  visible  blood- 
shed, wounds  and  distress  wi  veiled.  The 
comprehensive  welfare  systen  proved  since 
its  inception,  repaired  the  age.  Its  deci- 

sions being  all  made  by  com;  iter  on  the  basis 
of  each  citizen's  set  of  identity  numbers,  there 
could  be  lew  tenable  grievances.  Those  due  to 
typing  errors  would  be  corrected — in  time. 
There  was  thus  no  place  lor  the  citizen-voter 
and  the-  perpetual  clash  of  opinions  that  had 
paralyzed  representative  governments. 

Not  onlv  was  the  goal  of  equality  preserved 
but  ihe  feeling  of  it  was  enhanced.  Faith  in 
science  excluded  dissent  on  important  mat- 
ters; tlu-  method  brings  everyone  to  a  single 
Male-  of  mind.  On  the  workaday  plane,  the 
dii  Mies  of  numerical  studies  guided  the  con- 
sumer and  the-  parent,  the  old  and  the  sick. 
The  great  era  ended  by  coincidence,  no 
doubt      as  it  had  begun,  with  a  new  world  dis 
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ease,  transmitted  (also  like  the  old)  through 
sexual  contact.  Bui  intense  medical  research 
in  due  course  achieved  cure  and  prevention, 
and  the  chief  killer  ailment  was  once  more 
heart  disease,  most  often  linked  to  ohesity. 
The  control  of  nature  apparently  stopped 
short  of  sell-control.  But  Stat  Life,  ensured  by 
the  many  specialized  government  agencies, 
inspired  successful  programs  and  propaganda 
in  main  domains  of  the  secure  society.  The 
moral  anarchy  complained  of  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Interim  rather  suddenly  gave  way  to  a 
strict  policing  of  everybody  hy  everyhody  else. 
In  tune  it  hecame  less  exacting,  and  although 
fraud,  corruption,  sexual  promiscuity,  and 
tyranny  at  home  or  in  the  office  did  not  disap- 
pear, these  vices,  having  to  he  concealed,  at- 
tracted only  the  hold  or  the-  reckless.  And 
even  they  agreed  that  the  veil  is  a  sign  not  of 
hypocrisy  hut  of  respect  for  human  dignity. 
As  for  peace  and  war,  the  former  was  the 


mark  that  distinguished  the  West  from  tin  n  i 
ol  the  world.  Fhe  numerous  regions  of  tli 
cidenl  and  .America  formed  a  loose  confedera- 
tion obeying  rules  from  Brussels  and  Washing 
ton  in  concert;  they  wen  prosperous, 
law-abiding,  overwhelming  in  offensive 
weaponry,  and  they  had  decided  to  let  outside 
peoples  and  then  factions  eliminate  one  anoth- 
er mil  1 1  exhaustion  introduced  peacetulness 
into  their  plans. 

Alter  I  line,  est  una  led  .a  a  hi  I  le  over  a  centu- 
ry, the  Western  mind  was  sei  upon  by  a  blight: 
it  was  Boredom.  I  he  attack  u.is  so  severe  that 
the  overentertained  people,  led  h\  a  handlul  of 
restless  nun  and  women  from  the  upper  orders, 
demanded  reform  and  finally  imposed  n  in  the 
usual  way,  by  repealing  one  idea.  I  hese  radi 
cals  had  begun  to  study  the  old  neglected  liter 
,u\  and  photographic  lexis  and  maintained 
that  lhe\  were  the  record  of  a  lullei  life.  I  hey 
urged  looking  with  a  fresh  eye  at   the    monu- 


la  \i  >IN(  ;s     i') 


merits  still  standing  about;  they  reopened  the 
collections  ol  artworks  that  had  long  seemed  so 
uniformly  dull  thai  nobody  went  near  them. 
They  distinguished  styles  and  the  different  ages 
ul  iIhm  emergence  in  short,  they  found  .1  past 
and  used  it  to  create  ,1  new  present.  Fortunate- 
ly, the,  were  bad  imitators  (except  (or  a  few 
pedants),  and  their  twisted  view  oi  then 
sources  laid  the  foundation  ol  our  nascent  or 
perhaps  one  should  say,  renascent  culture.  It 
lias  resurrected  enthusiasm  in  the  young  and 
talented,  who  keep  exclaiming  what  1  joy  11  is 
to  be 

h  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  this  anony- 
mous author's  extravaganza  did  not  represent  any 
body  of  contemporary  opinion,  only  his  own.  Nor 
c  (in  k  he  ascertained  when  and  on  what  grounds  his 
visum  of  the  future  occurred  to  him. 


HINDSIGHT  INTO  THE 
FUTURE 


From  "A  I  listory  of  the  Past,  Fart  IF"  a  narrative 
compiled  by  Anders  HenrtTcsson  from  statements 
found  in  student  papers  over  the  List  fifteen  years; 
his  first  such  composition,  "Life  Reeked  with  Joy," 
was  published  in  1983.  Henriksson  is  a  professor 
of  history  at  Shepherd  College,  in  Shepherdstown , 
West  Virginia.  I  he  essay  appeared  in  the  Winter 
issue  of  1  he  Wilson  Quarterly. 


From  the  secondary  sources  uv  are  given  hind- 
sight into  the  future  Hindsight,  after  all,  is  caused 
by  a  Lick  of  foresight 

Civilization  woozed  out  ol  the  Nile  about 
00  years  ago.  The  Nile  was  .1  river  that 
bad  some  water  in  it.  Everv  year  it  would  flood 
and  irritate  the  land.  Mesapatamia  was 
squigged  in  a  valley  neat  the  Eucaliptus  river. 
Flooding  was  erotic.  |udyism  was  the  lirsl 
monolithu  religion.  Old  Testament  profits  in- 
1  bide  Moses,  Ann,  and  Confucius,  who  be- 
lieved in  Fidel  l'iet\  Moses  was  told  b\  |esus 
l  '111  1st  in  lead  the  people  out  of  Egypt  into  the 
Sahara  Desert.  I  be  Book  ol  Exodus  describes 
this  trip  and  the  amazing  things  that  happened 
on  it,  including  the  I  en  (  !ommandments,  vari- 
ous spei  11I  effects,  and  the  building  of  the  Sue: 
1  .111.1].  David  was  a  fictional  character  in  the 
Bible  who  faughl  with  Gilgamesh  while  wear 
sling,   lie  pleased  the  people  with  his 


many  erections  and  saved  them  from  attacks  by 
the  Philipines. 

Helen  of  Troy  launched  a  thousand  slops 
wnb  her  face.  The  Tropin  War  raged  between 
the  Greeks  and  the  lories.  We  know  about 
ibis  thanks  to  Homer's  story  about  Ulysses 
Grant  and  Iliad,  the  painful  wife  he  left  be- 
hind. King  Xerox  of  Persia  invaded  Greace,  bul 
fell  off  short  at  the  battle  of  Thermosalami. 
Alexander  the  Great  conquered  Persia,  Egypt, 
and  |apan.  Sadly,  he  died  with  no  hairs.  Reli- 
gion was  polyphonic.  Featured  were  gods  such 
as  I  lerod,  Mars,  and  Juice. 

The  Greeks  were  important  at  culture  and 
science.  Plato  invented  reality.  The  Sophists 
justified  themselves  by  changing  relatives 
whenever  this  needed  to  be  done,  bust  was  a 
must  for  the  Epicureans.  U.  Clid  proved  that 
there  is  more  than  one  side  to  every  plain. 
Pythagasaurus  fathered  the  triangle. 
Archimedes  made  the  first  steamboat  and 
power  drill. 

Rome  was  founded  sometime  by  Uncle  Re- 
mus and  Wolf.  Roman  upperclassmen  de- 
manded to  be  known  as  Patricia.  Senators 
wore  purple  tubas  as  a  sign  of  respect.  Sparta- 
cus  led  a  slave  revolt  and  Liter  was  in  a  movie 
about  tins.  The  Roman  republic  was  bothered 
by  intestinal  wars.  Cesar  inspired  his  men  by 
stating,  "I  came,  I  saw,  1  went."  He  was  assi- 
nateel  on  the  'tikes  of  March,  when  he 
is  reported  to  have  said,  "Me  too, 
Brums! 


A 
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tidul  wave  ol  Goths,  Huns,  Zulus,  and 
others  impacted  Rome.  Athena  the  Hun  ram 
paged  the  Balkans  as  far  as  France.  Society 
was  crumpity.  Neo-Platonists  celebrated  the 
joys  ul  self-abuse.  When  they  finally  got  to 
Italy,  the  Australian  Goths  were  tired  of  plun- 
germg  and  needed  to  rest.  A  German  soldier 
put  Rome  in  a  sack.  During  the  Dark  Ages  11 
was  mostly  dark. 

Medeval  society  was  arranged  like  a  tree, 
wilb  your  nobles  in  the  upper  twigs  and  your 
pesants  grubbing  around  the  roots.  This  was 
known  as  the  mammal  system,  where  land  was 
passed  through  fathers  to  sons  by  prunogenu- 
flecture.  Power  belonged  10  a  patriarchy  em- 
powering all  genders  except  the  female.  Nuns, 
for  example,  were  generally  women.  In  the  ear- 
l\  pan  of  the  Middle  Ages  female  nuns  were 
free  10  commit  random  acts  of  contrition  and 
redemption.  Later  they  were  forcibly  enclus- 
tered  in  harems.  Russia  was  run  over  by  Batu 
(allien  and  (.rushed  under  the  Mongol  yolk. 
(  ertain  tribes  of  India  practiced  voodoo  innu- 
endo. The  Crusades,  meanwhile,  enlarged  op- 
portunities tor  travel. 

Historians  today  feel  that  the  renaissance 
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was  tin.'  u  -nil  .ii  inedcvil  people  heing  Icrtal- 
i:ed  In  events.  Italy  was  preyneni  with  huge 
i.  Ii.i  ii  !■  I  "i  i  mi  linn  M,k  hiavelh,  w  lii  i  w  as  •  >|- 
ten  unemployed,  wrote  / /ic  Prhuv  to  Liet  a  |oh 
with  Rh  hat  J  \i.\oii.  Kan  the  I  en  i  hie  started 
liK  .1  •  a  child,  a  lact  i  hat  trouhleJ  In-  later 
personality.  I  hn  was  ,i  time  when  Furo] 
fell  the  need  to  reach  out  and  smack  some- 
one Ferdinand  and  Isabella  conquered  Gra- 
nola,  .1  pari  ol  Spain  now  known  as  Mexico 
and  the  Gull  States.  ( ,'oluinhus  came  to 
.America  in  ordei  to  uisi.ill  rule  hy  AaA  white 
males  i  iver  the  nat  ive  pei  iples. 

I  here  was  ,m  increase  in  climate  during  the 
eenth  centurv.   Ayr i culture  ted  more 
le  as  crop  yields   hecame   lower,    rhese 
i  -  in  the  hetter  nines  to  come.    I  I  n 
Sv  leni  diii  n  in  de\  eli  i]  ed  a  supposin  u\ 

of  kni  a  l\  helped  latel 

ations.  I  opernicus  showed  thai   the  solar  sys- 
tem rotates  around  the  earth.  Si  |ss.K   \. 

iied  the  newton.  Locke  taught   thai    lite 
ihula  rasa 


The  American  colonists  lived  on  a  conti- 
nent and  England  was  an  island.  Tims  the 
Americans  wanted  independence.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  alread\  famous  as  inventor  ol  the 
light  hulh,  persuaded  French  King  George  111 
to  help  the  U.S.A. 

Iln.  French  Revolution  was  hke  ,i  tractor. 
It  gave  people  the  understanding  that  you 
need  change  in  order  to  make  tracks  in  the 
world.  The  Third  Estate  was  locked  our  of  its 
motel  and  had  to  do  its  business  on  a  tennis 
court.  Another  prohlem  was  rh.u  France  was 
lull  ol  French  people.  Revolters  demanded  hh- 
erty,  equality,  and  fraternities.  Fraternity 
hreeded  pride  in  the  nation  and  therefore 
thicker  political  houndaries.  In  17^L), 
Napoleon  performed  a  coo.  Napo- 
jr|-^        Icon  tei  i  lined  all  his  life. 


I 


he  Industrial  Revolution  was  -low  at  first 
due  in  the  l.kk  o|  factories.  C 'neat  progress  was 
made  through  the  introduction  ol  self-acting 
mules,    rdephones  were  not  av.ulahlc — com- 


mini u  .11  ion  wen i  h\  mouth  In  nuuil h  01 
teleyram.  1  Ik'  airplane  was  invented  and  liisi 
flown  by  the  Marx  brothers.  The  social  struc- 
ture was  Upper  Class,  Middle  (.'lass,  Working 
e  'lass,  .mJ  Lowest  Poor  Sunn.  Nohles  claimed 
to  he  descended  from  better  jeans.  British  pater- 
nalist.s  were  motivated  In  "noblesse  ohlic|iie." 
Certain  members  ol  the  lower  middle  class  ex- 
hibited boudoir  pretensions.  The  slums  became 
hi,  lodiny  yrounds  for  lower  class  unrest . 

In  Russia,  the  1  lecemhrists  attempted  a  coup 
du  jour.  \la::im  was  a  conservative  liberal  so- 
cialist who  founded  a  revolutionary  yroup 
known  as  "Little  Italy."  Pope  Leo  Mil  is 
known  as  the  author  ol  Rectum  Novarum,  a 
book  of  conservative  ideas.  Another  man  to 
influence  the  state  ^u^  others  was  Park  Marx, 
who  advanced  diabolical  materialism.  Ills 
ideas  about  revolution,  condos,  and  supermen 
intrigued  many. 

Prostitution,  considered  to  be  the  world's 
oldest  profession,  yot  its  hcymnmys  m  the 
nineteenth  centum.  Sex  in  this  period  was  a 
\  c  r\  quiet  ordeal.  Feminists  argued  thai  sex 
outside  the  family  would  make-  you  yo  blind  or 
lose  your  memory.  Leaders  of  the  women' 
movement  included  Florence  Niyhtenyail,  Su- 
san B.  Anthony,  and  (.  irystal  Pancake-. 

Burt  Einstein  developed  the  theory  of  rela- 
tivism. Marie  (.  iurie  won  the  Noel  prize  tor  in- 
venting the  radiator.  Writers  expressed  them- 
selves with  cymbals.  Cubism,  splatterism,  etc., 
became  the  raye. 

Most  English  believed  in  the  missionary  po- 
sition. Admiral  Dewey  sank  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada in  \  .mill. i  Bay.  The  Russo-Japanese 
War  exploded  between  Japan  and  Italy.  I  he 
German  takeover  of  All-Sauce  Lorrain  en- 
rayed  the  French,  who  clamored  for  vendetta. 
In  1^14,  the  assignation  of  Archduke  Ferd- 
ni,in  yave  sweet  relief  to  the  mounting 
tensions. 

When  the  Davy  [oiks  Index  crashed  in  PC 
main  people  were  left  to  political  incineration. 
Some,  like-  John  Paul  Sart,  retreated  into  extra- 
terrestrialism.  Hitler  believed  in  a  Panned  Ger- 
many  and  therefore  iii^i^i eel  that  Ciechoslavia 
release  the-  Sedated  Germans  into  his  care. 
England's  rulers  vanely  hoped  lor  "peas  in  our 
tune"  bin  were  completed  toddled  by  Hitler. 
Lennon  ruled  in  Russia.  When  he  died,  the 
U.S.S.R.  was  run  by  a  five-man  triumpherate — 
Stalin,  Lenin,  Trotsky,  Menshevik,  and 
Buchanan.  Stalin  expanded  capitalism  by 
building  machine  tractor  stations.  When 
things  didn't  yo  as  planned,  he-  used  the  peas- 
ants ,is  escape  yoats. 

Few  were  surprised  when  the-  National 
Leayue  failed  to  prevent  another  world  war 
The-  perverbial  chickens  |,ud  In  the  poor  peace 


treaties  a f t e I  \\  o 1 1 d  W , 1 1  I  all  came  home  to 
roast .  |.ipan  hoi  lined  Peai  I  Harbor,  the  mam 
I  .S.  base  in  southern  California  I  he-  Allies 
landed  near  Italv's  toe  and  yraelualh  advancc-el 
up  Iki  ley  St. din,  Rosevcll,  I  hurchill,  and 
T  i  u  ni.i  ii  w  e  i  e-  k  in  iw  n  as  "  I  I  ie  Biy  rhic  e  " 
Hitler,  who  had  become  depressed  to]  miiik 
reason,  crawled  undei  Berlin  Here  he  had  In- 
wife  bvii.i  put  to  sleep  and  then  shot  himself  in 
tl  ie  hi  >l  ikel  . 

World  Wai  II  bee, une  the  <  old  War,  b 
cause  Benjamin  Franklin  Rooscvell  did  not 
trust  Lenin  and  Stalin.  An  ironed  curtin  lc-ll 
across  the  haunches  ol  Europe.  Berlin  was  air- 
lifted westward  and  divided  into  pieces.  Israel 
was  founded  despite  the  protests  ol  local 
.Arabs  known  .is  Zionists.  IP,  Marsha  Plan 
put  Europe  back  toyether  with  help  from  Kon- 
rad  Adenauer,  a  French  leadci  whost  efforts 
led  ti  '  the  e  leal  Ion  ol  I  he  <■  alllllHI- 
r-j^        nist  Market 
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he-  British  Empire  has  entered  a  state  ol 
ice  line,  lis  colonies  have  slowly  dribbled 
away,  lea\  iny  only  the  odd  speck  on  die-  map. 
Mohammed  Gandi,  for  example,  was  the  last 
Bin  ish  ruler  of  India.  In  1 1,_  1 ,  he  e  ast  oft  his 
western  clothes  and  dawned  a  loincloth.  This 
was  .i  yood  wa\  to  yel  throuyh  in  people.  The 
French  Empire,  on  the  other  hand,  tell  into 
total  term-oil  as  they  clutcheel  pauilulh  .it  rc- 
maininy  colonies  in  Aryentma  and  the  Far 
Last, 

South  Africa  followed  "  \pari  I  lide,"  a  pol- 
icy thai  separated  people-  b\  skin  color.  Actu 
ally,  the  fall  ol  empires  has  been  a  yood 
thiny,  because-  it  yives  more-  people  a  chance 
to  exploil  their  own  people  without  outside 
mi  el  Ie  relic  e. 

I  he  I  I.S.S.R.  and  I  '  S.A.  became  ylohal  in 
power,  but  Europe  remained  incoiit  ineiit. 
Wars  fouyht  in  i  he-  I^tOs  and  after  include 
the-  i  a  i  mean  War,  \  ietnam.  and  the  Six- 
Minuie  War.  Prestelent  |ohn  L.  Kennedy 
worked  closely  with  the  Russians  lo  solve  the 
Canadian  Missile  Crisis.  s  uyoslavia's  Toto 
became  a  non-event  ualist  communist. 
Hochise  Mm  mounted  tin  power  curve  in 
Viet  Nun.  Castro  led  a  coupe  in  Cuba  and 
shocked  mam  by  wiyuliny  his  feelers  every 
nine  there  was  trouble  in  Latin  America. 
This  required  the  I  niieel  States  to  middle  in 
selected  bandana  republics  duriny  the-  NoOs. 
Mentally  speakiny,  Russia  had  to  reinvent  n 
self.  Gorbachev  became  top  Russian  after  the 
death  of  Leoned  Bolshevik. 

Tin  historicle  period  ended  shortly  after 
World  War  IP  III.  We,  in  all  humidity,  are  the 
people  o|  currant  times.  This  concept  yrmds 
oui  critical,  seethiny  minds  to  a  halt. 
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SEE  DICK 
DEFENESTRATE  JANE 


I  he  following  sentence*  appear  in  Word  Smart  II, 
published  by  the  Princeton  Review  to  help  students 
prepare  jar  standardized  exam*.  In  December,  af- 
tei  receivmg  complaints  about  the  violent  nature  oj 
some  oj  the  sentences  used  to  illustrate  vocabulary 
words,  the  Princeton  Review  announced  that  it 
udkIJ  recall  the  book,  which  has  been  in  use  since 
1  M  '    \  ocabulary  words  Lire  italicized. 


I  Ik-  cardinal  rule  at  cur  school  is  simple:  no 
- 1  !■  >i  -I  i  ivj  .ii  the  teachers.  II  you  have  to  shout  a 
•j 1 1 1 i ,  shin 'i  ii  .ii  .i  student  or  an  administrator. 

I  i\  in-  in  New  York  for  ten  years  has  made  Sal- 
ly si  i  callous  that  i<  i  reach  her  mailh  >\  she  steps 
on  the  hack  of  the  homeless  person  who  sleeps 
in  the  lohh\  ,  it  hei  apartiru  in  building. 

Amanda  felt  rh.it  she  was  complimenting  Lizzie 
when  she  said  that  Lizzie  looked  pretty  go<  id  fi  ir 

i  I  n   woman,  hut   Lizzie  took  the  comment  as 

in  affront 

TIk-  month  we  spent  together  in  an  isolated 
cahin  accorded  me  the  opportunity  to  get  better 
acquainted  with  my  ahdui  ti  ir. 

Billy  demurred  when  1  suggested  that  he  run  out 
into  the  middle  of  the  railroad  bridge  and  jump 
into  the  chasm  just  as  a  freight  train  was  .Tout 
io  run  into  him. 

I  deplore  the  use  <  if  i  attle  pr<  ids  ti  >  Jih  ipline  mi 
ruly  kindergartners,  and  I  intend  to  work  to- 
ward theii  eliminatii  m. 

M , 1 1 1  \  took  ,i  hammer  and  began  hitting 
Sn  anne  ovet  the  he. id  with  it;  Suzanne  asked 
M.nt\  to  desist 

Sam's  pulling  a  gun  and  pointing  n  .it  m\  head 
disquieted  me,  to  say  the  least. 

1  he  blood \  ax  in  Bert's  hand  gave  me  the  di.s- 
iimiI  impression  that   he  had  been  up  to  no 

■  I 

Students  are  fickle;  one  day  they  love  you,  the 
next  day  they  attai  h  a  pipe  bomb  to  the  chassis 
ii  car. 

I  he  mi -i  nhasth  crime  ever  recorded  in  these 
parts  was  committed  by  One-1  ye  Sam,  who 
rounded  up  several  dozen  townspeople  and 
i  In  ipped  them  inii '  tiny  bus. 

"Let's  set  tire  to  the  town  hall,"  Allie  suggested 
impCtUt  ihsK 


The  ceaseless  importuning  of  her  children  final- 
ly drove  Mary  Elizabeth  over  the  brink;  she 
stuffed  the  entire  brood  into  a  canvas  bag  and 
pitc  bed  ir  i  iver  the  railing  of  the  bridge. 

When  his  mother  accidentally  threw  away 
Sheldon's  slide  rule,  he  flew  into  a  paroxysm  of 
rage,  hurling  a  than  through  the  living-room 
window  and  setting  the  kitchen  on  tire. 

We  knocked  over  their  snowman,  and  in 
reprisal  they  burned  down  our  clubhouse. 

In  a  flimsy  effort  to  get  Thomas  off  the  hook, 
the  defense  lawyer  propounded  a  preposterous 
scenario  in  which  a  gun  thrown  hv  someone  on 
the  street  flew  through  the  window,  landed  in 
Thomas's  hand,  and  accidentally  tired  six  tunes 
at  Hannah  as  she  scrambled  frantically  around 
the  room  while  Thomas  inadvertently  shouted, 
"I'm  really  going  to  kill  you  now,  you  insuffer- 
able old  curmudgeon." 


ONLY  DISCONNECT 


From  an  unpublished  telephone  interview  with 
V.  S.  Naipaul  conducted  on  January  21  by  Akash 
Kapur,  a  freelance  journalist  based  in  Oxford, 
England,  Naipaul s  must  recent  book  is  Between 
Father  and  Son;  Family  Letters. 


AKASH  K  Mi  K:  ( 'an  you  hear  me.' 

V.  S.  NAIPAUL:  Yes,  1  can  hear  you.  Can  you 

hear  me? 
KAPL'R:  Yes.  Were  you  able  to  look  at  the  ques- 

tli  His.' 

NAIPAUL:  Yes.  Some  of  them  we  are  going  to 
skip. 

K  \PI  R:  Okay,  that's  tine.  Just  let  me  know — 

NAIPAI  I  :  ll  a  man  says,  "I  am  walking  down 
the  street,"  you  will  say,  "Why  do  you  sav 
you  are  walking  down  the  street.'"  They  have 
a  quality  of  obviousness,  you  know.' 

K  \l'i  R:  Okay,  let  me  know  which  ones  you 
want  to  ignore. 

\  \IP\l   I  :  Yes. 

(  '.in  we  starr  with  the  hrsr  one.' 
|  I:  No.  I  think  we  can  ignore  all  these 
early  ones.  Yes.  Because  they  really  shouldn't 
be  asked,  the  questions;  the  answers  are  all 
contained  m  what  you've  been  reading.  1 
can't  — 

I    mlnnm. 

NAIPAI  I:  1  mustn't  repeat  my  books.  There'd 
be  no — 
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I  in  i  lu-  kind  nf  thing,  you 

I   mhmm. 

I  :  I  w  rile  1 1 u  h  >.  iks  ti\  c  i  lines  over. 

I    mhmin. 

't  oil  mti-l   ask  i  |IR'M  h  ills 
~      ,    ill 

whii  h  gcnuinch  interest  y<  hi.  Yi  'ii 
know,  you  mustn'l  |ii-i  .i-k  things  which  you 
ilniik  -<  mud  nu  e 

1    inhinm.  I  1 1 1 ink  ih.n  the,  I  nu  .in.  the 
n    in  part  u  ulai .  I  ilu 
:   I  Jon'l   wani   to  ileal  u  nli  that,  I've 
y<  hi.   It's  alreaJ\   1 1  intaincJ  in  the  text 
you've  I  i  lin<_' 

iii.l  ii '-  up  to  you  to      to,  urn,  to 
i  hat  i  lear. 

Okay    All.  which      are  there  am   of 
them  ill. n  y<  hi  woulJ  1 1 k «.  t. 1  stan  with.' 

[:((]»•»  Si»/i.  )   I  don't 

know.   I  realh   don'i   know,    Ilu    first   page,  I 
think  lually. 

!'• 

Mi,  yes. 
I  L   ,'.  ahoui  the,  inn,  the  one  ahoul  the, 
I   ilnnk   n   should  he  1 1st  eel  as  nuinher 
i  Ii  mi      ah<  ml  your  know  ledge,  the  se 
uiiii\  ol  youi  know  ledge  as  a  writer.  I  low  ol 
ten  h.i\  e  y<  hi  had  thai  feeling.' 

I've  written  ah  ml  n .  It's  contained  in 

so  tnan\  sources.  Please  Jon'l  ask  me  to  talk 

hi  these  things.    I  hat -  a  fad  ahout 

It's  ver\  well  known,  so  Jon'l  ask  me  to 

I    milium 

ee.' 
' .  i,  I  kin  iw  ,   I  he,  the  sei  unt\  ol  knowl- 
i  mt,  hut,  ah,  whether  you'\  e,  yi  m've 
how   olten  you've  wondered  ahout   the  joh, 
the  w  lie,  the  t.iiniK 

Please,  please  Jon'l .    Please  Jon'l 
leave  thai    out .   I  ct's  i .Jk   ,ihi  mi   -,  inn.' 

'I  es 

ii  h,i\  e  an\  suggi  -i  n  ms ' 
:.,   wi  II     You  see,  the  tiling 
ii-  i-  ihe\   shi  mid  reveal  the  in 
tel  \  lewer's  interests.  You  ki 
I    milium 

\n,l  I  Ji  'ii'i      I  can't  pu  k  y<  mi  mter- 

ii   in  anything    I  i  an'i  unJerstanJ  win 

ml    '      kn     '•     mything    ipart  In  nn  the 

-,ikr  ol  Jomg  .in   interview     \ou  know.'  I 

it  kind  I  -end  |  - 

I    mhmin. 

a.i-u    m\  i  line    v  V  |ii-t 


me  to  repeat   things  they've  re. id  else- 
where and  things  like    that.  So  I  wish,  m  a 
i  In-  was  mi  ire  ■  n  iginal.   I  could  get   a 
Hue  mind  making  a  genuine  inquiry. 

I   mhiniii.  I  think,  inn,  would  you  like 
me  to  tell  y<  m  what  I 
(At  this  {mini  the  line  staris  in  break,  and  the  con- 

l  :  Are  you  there.'  (  !an  you  hear  me.'  All 
right.  Lei  -  see.  "i  es.  Ler's  see  it  the  questions 
are      ha\  e  improved. 

1     111     Si  '.  pi  king  lip  oil 

Now,  let  me  know  what  interests  you. 
where  we  were,  what  would  you  say 
to  me.'  I  in.  I  mean,  as  someone  who  ohvi- 
oii-U  doe-  have  an  inquiring  mind  and  who 
ha-  heen  a  unique  writer.  What  would  you 
sa\  to  me.'  Where  would  I  hegin  to  look  tor 
an  inquiring  mind.' 

i   I  :    Repeat    it   again.    Repeat    the  quer\ 
What  would  I  sa\  to  you.' 
K  Mi  [<:  I  lello.' 

'  I  :  Yes.  Now  tell  me.  Now  tell  me.  What 
w  a-  the  quest  ion .' 


[(  !<  immuniquesl 

CROSSING  THE 
BIKINI  LINE 


From  an  c\i  hange  oj  letters  last  tall  between  ( \alen 
S/ieru'tn,  (nesident  oj  the  Neu  York  chapter  oj  the 
National  (  hganizathm  fin  Women  (N(  AIT  and 
Ingrid  Ncwkirk,  president  oj  People  (or  the  Ethical 

I  voinik  >u  ol  Animals  i  Pi  I  A) 


I  o  \\  horn  It  Ma\  C  Concern: 

I  am  outraged  h\   the  most  recent  advertise 
tnent  h\   PET  A  featuring  a  woman's  unshaven 
pant\  line  with  the  tag  line  "Fur  I  urn.  I  nattrac- 
tive."   I  In-  is  a  gratuitous  and  insulting  image 
that  make-  n-  point  at  the  expense  of  women. 

Ii  i-  ironk  thai  IT  I  A,  an  organization  that 
-eek-  to  counter  mainstream  notions  ahout 
wh.ii  make-  women  heautiful  (i.e.,  wearing 
tin  K  would  choose  to  Jo  so  with  an  image  that 
reinforces  oppressive  lvaut\  standards.  Tin-  ,u\ 
hasicalh  says  that  women'-  natural  state  i-  un- 
tive  hardh  an  original  point,  as  thai  is 
w  hat  women  are  told  in  one  form  or  another  h\ 
countless  ails  tor  K  iut\  products,  accessories, 
anil  clothing  lines.  Ii  also  resorts  to  a  crotch 
shot  to  make  it-  poinl  a  cheap  -hoik  tactic 
with   i  iw  i-i  thai  adds  insult  to  injury. 

Enough  already!  Wh\  don't  you  tr\  protect- 


Fi  >re  Rive 
paper  ncxi 


r.  In  Mux 

Idlldtlhc 


KUlllk'l  .K  l/lC  MllSi'iOH  <)/  /'Die     \i  h  in   I  ii  isd  '.'I     '  ill 

Man  I  1  »/■.  i  n\ 


v/ll/ij|   I 


iny  annuals  without  objectifying  women.'  I 
think  you'll  find  rli.it  this  approach  is  much  loss 
likely  to  alienate  those  who  miyht  he  inclined 
to  support  the  work  y<  hi  di  >. 

SuKei'eh  . 
(.  ialen  Sherwin 

1  )ear  Ms.  Sherwin: 

1  was  dismayed  to  read  your  mioII\  lettei 
ah(  nit  i  >ur  pani  \  ads. 

1  would  he  surprised  it  you  don't  shave  vour 
leys  or  underarms.  I'd  aho  het  thai  il  you  have 
ever  worn  a  hikim  you  made  sure  not  to  have 
h.uis  poking  our.  It  you  didn't,  you  would  have 
heen  the  only  woman  at  the  pool  or  the  heath 
not  to  he  so  partk  ular. 

PETA's  ad  speaks  to  something  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  women  —  not  men,  wom- 
en— worn  ahout:  yroominy.  Slice  we  letl  the 
'60s  style  of  unshaven  leu  hair  and  hushes  he- 
hind,  most  people  like  the  groomed  look  het • 
ter.  It's  ni  it  sexist,  it's  |ust  a  fact. 


The  depiction  of  a  woman's  waxed  leys  m 
croteh  isn't  automaticalh  exploitative.  Mo  \<>u 
picket  Montyomei'\  Ward  oi  Rloominydale's 
when  you  i  >pcn  t  he  papci   and  inder 

weal  ads'  I'd  he  I  not.  In  tact,  ll  \oii'ie  like  the 
in. i  |i  >i  1 1  \  of  women  ,  you  have  prohahl  v 
thouyht,  "Thai's  ,i  nke  push  up  bra,"  and  cul 
out  the  sales  ad  lot  panties,  ll  women  didn't  ^\" 
and  think  those  things,  the  stores  would  stop 
runniny  the  ads.  rhe\  aren't  tor  men.  And 
what  if  the\  were-'  If  the  women  in  the  NOW 
oftiee  see'  a  pkture  ol  a  eool-lookiny  man  in 
BVMs  elo  you  all  ptleh  a  til  or  do  the  heterosex- 
ual staff  lni'jei  1 1\  ei  it.'  ll  you're  a  leshian,  suh- 
stttuie  some-  hot  chick  for  the'  yu\  and  tell  me 
the  harm  m  enn  winy  the'  scenery. 

Mi  i  vou  not  weai  pantyhose  because  n  ere 
ales  in  exploitative  look.'  \\  h,H  ahout  skills.' 
Or  are  you  onl\  ihreatened  hy  the  siyhl  ot 
women's  "nauyhtN  hits"  used  as  a  political 
statement '  Frankly,  I'd  he  amused  to  see  C  ihris- 
Han  women  "liujhn'  tor  |esus,"  oi   how   ahout 


m  \i  r.i 


relief  workers  using  theii  sexualil  y  tni  their 
cause  by  showing  their  buttocks?  Hunk  of  it: 
"I  annies  Against  Famine!"  Please  stop  I  h  is 
knee  i  i.  ii  i. ii  \   i  ul'l  ij.sl  i-    I  here  ;ire  a  K  >\ 

ill  w<  men  mil  there  including  longtime  Kim 
hi  i  liki  me  who  don't  appreciate  being  spo- 
ken l<ii  in  iliis  repressive  way.  We  e.in  use  our 
bodies  loi  pleasure,  profit,  and  politics  it  we 
want.  Please  stop  playing  ihe  role  of  ,111  out- 
rayed  tathei ,  hrothei ,  or  hoyfi  iend! 

Pest  wishes, 
InL'i  id  New  kirk 


legy 


ROMANCING 
THE  PHONE 


From  an  essay  b\  Ian  Frazier  m  the  January/Feb- 
ruary issue  <>j  Mother  |ones.  brazier's  most  recent 
book  is  (  hi  ihe  Re:. 


H 


"el ore  I  got  married  I  was  living  hy  myself 
in  an  A  Irame  cabin  in  northwestern  Montana. 
I  he  c  ahin  was  a  single  high  i  cilinged  room,  and 
.ii  the  centei  of  the  room,  mounted  on  the 
rough-hewn  log  that  held  up  the  ceiling  heam, 
was  .1  telephone.  I  knew  no  one  in  the  area  or 
nuked  the  whole  state,  so  my  entire  social  life 
(..line  in  me  through  thai  phone.  Ihe  woman  I 
would  marry  was  living  in  Sarasota,  Florida,  and 
the  distance  between  us  suggests  how  well  we 
ueie  "ell  iii"  ,i|i  iii'_!  ,il  ihe  I  ill  le.  We  had  not  keen 
in  touch  tor  several  months;  she  had  no  phone. 
One  i.lay  she  decided  to  e.ill  me  from  .1  pay 
phone.  We  talked  for  .1  while,  and  after  her 
coins  ran  out  I  |olled  the  nuinhei  on  the  wood 
beside  my  plume  and  called  hei  back.  A  day  or 
two  later,  thinking  about  the  call,  I  wanted  to 
1. ilk  to  hei  again.  I  he  only  number  I  had  foi  hei 
was  the  pay-phone  number  I'd  written  down. 

I  he  pay  phone  was  on  the  si  reel  some  blocks 
lit  >  1  m  the  apartment  where  she  stayed.  As  11 
happened,  though,  she  had  jusi  stepped  mil  to 
do  some  errands  .1  few  minutes  before  I  called, 
and  she-  was  passing  by  on  the  sidewalk  when 
ihe  phone-  rang  She  had  no  reason  lo  think 
thai  ,1  public  phone  ringing  on  a  busy  street 
Would  he  lol  hei  she  stopped,  listened  to  II 
nn"  1  .nn.  and  picked  up  the  receivei  I  ove  is 
pure  I  in  I  .  M)ineho\\  I  had  known  she  would  an 
swer,  and  she  had  known  11  would  be1  tne. 

I. one;  alieruard,  on  a  trip  to  Disney  World  in 

I  'rlando  with  out    two  kids,  then  aged  si\  ,uul 

1     pecial  detour  to  Sarasi  ita  to 


show  them  the  pay  phone.  It  didn't  impress 
them  much.  It's  |usi  ,1  nondescript  Bell  Atlantic 
pay  phone  on  the  cement  wall  of  a  building.  But 
its  ordinariness  and  even  horingness  only  make 
me  like  11  morel  I  have  a  loudness  for  ordinary 
places  where  extraordinary  events  have  oc- 
curred. On  my  mental  map  of  Florida,  that  pay 
phone  is  ;i  landmark  looming  above  the  city  it 
occupies     and  a  notable,  if  private,  historic  site. 

I'm  interested  in  pay  phones  in  general  these 
days,  especially  because-  I  gel  the  feeling  thai 
they  are- about  to  disappear.  I  ee  hnology,  in  the 
form  of  sleek  little  phones  in  our  poekels,  has 
swept  them  by,  and  they're  beginning  to  seem 
antique.  When  I  was  young  they  were  just 
there,  a  given,  often  as  stubborn  and  unconge- 
nial as  the  curbstone  underfoot.  They  were  in- 
struments of  torture  sometimes,  requiring  fist- 
f ols  of  change  in  those  pre  phone-card  days, 
and  the-  operator  was  ,1  real  person  who  stood 
maddeningly  between  you  and  whomever  you 
were  trying  to  call.  .And  when  the  call  went 
wrong,  as  communication  often  does,  the  pay 
phone  provided  a  focus  for  your  rage.  Pay 
phones  were  always  getting  smashed,  the  re- 
ceivers shattered  to  bits  against  the  booth,  the 
coin  slots  lammed  with  chewing  gum,  the  cords 
yanked  out  and  unraveled  to  the  floor. 

You  used  to  heat  people-  standing  at  pay 
phones  and  cursing  them.  1  remember  the 
sound  ol  my  own  frustrated  shouting  confined 
by  the-  glass  walls  of  a  phone  booth — the  kind 
you  don't  sec  nun  h  anymore,  with  a  little  ven- 
tilating fan  in  the  ceiling  that  turned  on  when 
you  shut  the-  double-hinged  glass  door.  The 
noise  thai  fan  made  in  the-  silence  of  a  phone 
booth  was  lor  me  the  essence  of  romantic 
melancholy.  Certain  pay  phones  I  si  ill  resent 
for  the  unhappiness  they  caused  me;  others  1 
will  never  forgive. 

There  was  always  a  louch  of  seediness  and 
sadness  to  pay  phones,  and  a  sense  of  transience. 
Drug  dealers  made  calls  from  them,  and  shady 
types  who  did  not  want  then  whereabouts 
known,  and  people  too  poor  lo  have  phones  ol 
tin  11  own,  and  otherwise-  respectable  people 
planning  assignations.  In  the  movies,  any  char- 
,u  lei  who  used  a  pay  phone  was  either  in  trou- 
ble .'i  contemplating  a  crime.  Pay  phones  came 
with  then  own  special  atmospherics  and  even, 
sometimes,  accessories — the-  predictable  bad 
snie-lls  and  graffiti,  of  course,  as  well  as  cigarette 
butts,  soda  cans,  scattered  pamphlets  from  the 
|cho\. ill's  Witnesses,  and  single  bottles  of  beer 
(empty)  still  in  their  individual,  street  legal  pa- 
per bags.  Mostly,  pay  phones  evoked  the  mun- 
dane-: "Honey,  I'm  just  leaving.  I'll  be  there 
soon."  But  you  could  tell  that  a  lot  of  undiffer- 
entiated humanity  had  flowed  through  these 
places,  and  thai    in  the-  muteness  ,>|  each  nay 


,u 


Zan't  get  to  Dartmouth  to 
itudy  Shakespeare? 


■rti  SO0/"'- 


"1  ni  almost   H)0  \  cars,  his  work  has 
H  been  the  standard  against  which 
all  wiiicrs  have  been  judged,  his 
uue  as  the  most  important  literary 
Lire  in  history  unlikely  to  ever  be 
illenged. 

Yet  the  great  majority  of  us  have 
til  now  been  denied  the  myriad 
easures  Shakespeare  offers — betrayed 
I   well-meaning  teachers  who  so  pried 
part  bis  every  line  and  sentence  that 
ey  often  managed  to  hide  the  dra- 
atic  tension,  excitement,  and  humor 
at  made  his  work  so  remarkable! 

[he  result?  We  never  had  the 
iancc  we  deserved  to  experience 
lakespeares  words  as  he  meant  them  to 
•  experienced!  And  we  missed  out  on  a 
erarv  encounter  that  should  have  been 
■rv,  very  spec i.il. 

But  now  you  can  learn  to  enjoy 
id  understand  Shakespeare — through 
[brilliantly  entertaining  course  on 
\bakespeare:  The  Word  and  the  Action. 
aught  on  audio-  or  videotape  in 
xteen  wonderful  lectures  by  one  of 
le  world's  most  honored  and  popular 
hakespeare  teachers — Professor  Peter 
accio  of  Dartmouth  College! 

Best  nt  all,  the  course  comes  from 
he  leaching  Company,  the  renowned 
ducational  enterprise  that  puts 
>m erica's  finest  college  lecturers  on  tripe 
>  that  anyone  with  a  hunger  to  learn 
an  enjoy  extraordinary  teaching  skills 
nvwhere,  at  am  time! 

For  a  limited  time  The  leaching 
Company  is  offering  Shakespeare: 
"he  Word  and  the  Action  at  a  special 
ale  price  to  introduce  you  to  The 
eaching  Company  and  to  the  special 
ileasure  of  learning  from  a  teacher  of 
'rofessor  Saccio's  unique  gifts. 

leaching  as  both  a  lecturer  and  a 
rained  actor  and  director,  and  assisted  hv 
wo  additional  Shakespearean  actors, 
'rofessor  Saccio  shows  us  the  extraordi- 
tarv  wavs  in  which  Shakespeare  used 
tnguage,  action,  and  structure  to  create 
he  dramatic  impact  .ind  deep  insight  that 
urever  set  him  apart. 

I  ike  all   leaching  (  iompanv  courses, 
ihakespeare:  The  Word  and  the  Action 
omo  with  complete  outlines,  a  recom- 
nended  reading  list,  and  1  he  leaching 
omp.invs  uiKondition.il,  money-back 
marantee  of  vour  satisfaction. 


Let  Professor 
Saccio  teach 
"m  you  at  home... 


...with  <  >ur  taped  college- 
level  course  Shakespeare: 
The  Word  and  the  Action. 


f  the  jov  of  learning  for  its  own  sake        lftlll»  n    '""»/■<""     I  lie  Hem  Mom 

I  eeture   1  2     <   [i.nrj.    in    \nw< 
lecture  11      I  Ik  PIoi  ,.1  t  \n,h,linc 


appeals  to  you,  we  urge  you  to  respond 
todav.  We'll  give  you  the  kind  of  teachers 
you've  always  wanted — and  that  von 
deserve! 

Pari  I 

eeture  I       Shakespeare's  \\'.i\ clcni^tlls 

CLturt-  :       I  he  Mulupli     \,t >  ni    I    Mirtnniiiui 

AV;-/'/.  l>„;i»t 

CClllll       V  I    lit'     I    1M  III    ll|     Sll.il-  I  'IK    lh     ',    SdlllK'tS 

oiiiii    i       I  live  m  Shakt  ,|n'.iu  ■■  Sunncts 

ecluic  v     lovi    .ui.l    \niluc  ill  Inn  './,(/'/ n  '-  /  o.i 

and  Mu J'    U»  ,d>«m  X,nhin« 
eeture  0       -h  You  I  dr  ll 
milk-  ":      Mr   Rallies  ol  I  loin   \  I 
(.■i.  ni  re  K      RiUuird  III  and  the  Renaissance 


I  eeinre  I  I     S.min   and    \n  in    II:    Wmta  >   III 
I  eeture   I  s      I  hrt-i   Kind    nl    \,mpal 
lecture  Id     Him, in    uul  Ham   1  /// 

"/  love  these  courses.  All  of  them 
have  exceeded  i/iy  expectations. " 

I Km, I  ,|)i 

"A  force  in  adult  education.  " 


i 


'art  II 

c\  tun  'I         I  list,  ii  \   and   I  .mill 
eeture  10:    Aeti i  Hiudd 


c 


No-Risk,  Money-Back  Giarantei 


3 


Ham  /I 


Foi  more  information  on  this  oi  any  othei  reaching  Company 
course,  please  visit  us  on  the  web  at  www  leachco.com 


To  order,  mail  coupon  below  or  call  our  toll-free  number:  (Refer  to  offer  code  9635) 

1-800-TEACH-12  (1-800-832-2412)   Fax:  1-703-912-7756 


•  (jy*  The  Teaching  Company  I  *»>*      _ I  £5'     _||§-      _ I  ggj 

-  S3§i  ■  , , ...     \  II.  ...   t i      . .       V  1  ll" 


ills   Ml 

^       Offer  Code  9635 

Please  send  me  Shakespeare:  The  Word  and 

the  Action,  which  consiscs  ol  sixteen  n- 
minute  lectures  on  audio-  or  videocassette. 

I  want  big  savings  off  the  regular  full- 
course  price!  Send  me  the  complete  16- 
lecture  course  at  the  special  sale  price  of: 

jAudio— SALE  $59.95,  plus  $10  S&H 

...J  u  ,,,,,.,  S 1  2l>  l>^  t  Sin  v.ll 

J  Video— SALE  $99.95,  plus  $10  S&H 

(regular  price  SI'1'1  '^  t  Mil  Scs  I  I 
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_|  (   heck  or  Mone\  *  >rdei  enclosed 


5^\PP*NG'     _|  FREE  CATALOG.  Please  send  me  a  tree 
copy  of  \<>ur  i  iirieiii  catalog  (no  purchase 
iieeessan  I. 
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We  like  spn  Mils  aiul  lettiu  e 

Salami  and  stew 

You'll  hnJ  us  oil  chicken,  sotl  cheeses,  liini 

luices 
and  hamburgers  run 

We  are  the  microbes,  in\  friend 

.And  we'll  keep  dividing 

Till  the  end 

We  are  i  he  ink  n  >hes 

We  are  the  ink  r<  ibes 

No  tune  tor  chlorine 

'( !ause  we  are  the  ink  n  >bes 

In  your  fo<  >d 

"Stayin'  Alive" 

(to  the  tune  of  "Stayin'  Alive," 

b\  the  Bee  (.  ices) 

Well  you  can  tell  by  the  way  I  choose  my  food 
I'm  ,i  worried  guy,  in  a  cautious  mood 
Food  safety  scares,  they're  everywhere 
.And  they're  telling  me  I  should  beware 
There's  pesticides,  Mad  Cow  Disease 
Sure  di  m't  put  mv  mind  at  ease 
Biotech,  and  MSCi 
Me.ssin'  with  my  sanity 

Don't  want  hepatitis  or  that  gastroenteritis 

I'm  just  stayin'  alive,  stayin'  alive 

Scrubbin'  oft  my  veggies  and  I'm  heatin'  all  mv 

burners 
I   p  1 1  >  one  -e  mht  \  -five,  one-eighty  -five 
Ah,  ha,  ha,  ha,  stayin'  alive,  stayin'  alive 
Ah  ha  ha  ha,  sta^  in'  alive 

"They  Might  Kill  You" 

(lo  the  tune  of  "We  Will  Rock  You," 

by  Queen  ) 

Buddy  you're  a  young  man,  dumb  man,  careless 
And  you're  gonna  make'  someone  quite  sick 

someday 
You  got  spores  on  your  plate 
They'll  incubate 
There's  trouble  it  you  cross-contaminate 

Microbes:  they  might  kill  \*m 
Microbes:  they  might  kill  you 

Toil m'  with  the  last  food,  had  mood,  careless 

It  don't  matter  it  those  burgers  stay  pink  inside 

Servin'  up  a  storm 

With  coliform 

01  57's  deadly  if  it  don't  get  warm 

Microbes:  they  might  kill  you 
Microbes:  they  might  kill  yi  >u 

"U.S.D.A." 

(to  the  tune  ot  "Y.M.I   -A," 
by  The  Village  People) 

People,  there's  no  need  to  despair 

It  you're  worried  'bout  your  food,  land,  and  air 


I  can  tell  you,  t  here  are  pet  >ple  who  <   in 
1  I lere's  no  i iced  ii '  be  in ihappv 

Pei  iple,  1 1  lere's  a  place  you  i.  an  l'<  i 

Where  there's  research  on  how   to  make  vour 
plants  gri iw 

And  some  programs  that  pa\  the  growers  some- 
dough 

I:\cn  when  ihc\  don'i  plant  nothing 

It's  fun  to  work  with  the  I  '.S.I  \A. 

It's  lun  lo  work  Willi  the  U.S.D.A. 

I  he\  .He  even  thing 

Aii  agent  y  t  an  be 

rhe\  k  'i  >k  i  >ui  t>  >r  you  and  me 

It's  fun  to  \V(  irk  with  the  1  I.S.I  '.A. 

It's  tun  to  work  with  the  \  I.S.I  >.A. 

1  he\  ate  everything 

An  agency  i  an  be 

I  hey  k  u  ik  i  mm  to;  you  ,ind  me 


, 


MONSANTO'S 
FEEDING  FRENZY 


From  (i  statement  F\  l  mnnulti  Food  Scrn'cv.s  Lmi- 
iled  that  icus  pn.steJ  hist  /a//  m  the  cafeteria  of  the 
Mimsuntu  corporation '>  I 'nitcd  Kingdom  head- 
quarters  in  High  \\  wombc,  Hngland  Mon.stinto  is 
the  world's  leading  pm'iwnr  of  biotechnology  and 
genetically  modified  foods.  A  subsidiary  of  (.mirut- 
da  operates  Mon.sunto'.s  cafeteria. 


I 


n  response  to  concern  raised  by  our  cus- 
tomers over  the  use  of  geneticalb  moelified 
((AD  foods  and  to  compb  with  government 
legislation,  we  have  decided  to  remove,  as  far  as 
is  practicable,  laM  soy  and  mai:e  from  all  food 
products  served  in  our  restaurant.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  work  with  oui  suppliers  to  replace  GM 
so\  and  maize  with  non-tiM  ingredients  with- 
out impairing  quality  or  performance. 

To  maintain  customer  choice,  we  wall  sell 
retail  products,  such  as  confectionery,  i  li.it 
are  packaged  and  labeled  b\  the  manufacturer 
as  containing  liM  so\  and  maize,  where  appro- 
priate. 

We  have  taken  the  above  steps  to  ensure 
that  you,  the  customer,  can  feel  confident  in 
the  loud  we  serve. 

Mike  Batchelor 
Qualit\  Systems  I  Mrec  ti  >r 
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Ill  I  III-   kllld  I  if   \  '  ill  i     111     li.ul 

I  ll  I    I II  -\ ,  I    I  \  \       ll  I       llllj      dc      hap      I  '  I   ' 

All    dl.lW  II    1  'III  ,    .ill    I    !■   'I  I    '    III  ■■  I    .III.  I    dl.lW  ly. 

And  draw  ii  i  ml. 

And  l.i|    In    io|    1 1  ii  •  m  the  lop. 

liinniy. 

I.iuiii  il 

Willi  I mips. 

(  !  i  \  i       Lis     i  ,iiii      .i      h  ike     .i  nd     s;i  y      i y 
vvvvv. 
i  li.H . 

Which    made    UK',    1    dull'l    klliiU,    sad.    (.  )|    sol1 

I  1 1,1 1     In       .'.    I         ]  '■  ■    ■    -III  I   id    1.CW  Is    L  |'t     ll.l\  III"    I' 
do   ll    .ill    "I    llii     I  lllli   ,   krpl    ll.l\  1111:;   1<  '  di  i   tills   ,K  I 

i  il   In-  .ill  i  il   i  In-  tunc      ;il\v;iys  c  <  mil-  mil    I  here 

W  lull      I  lir\     l  i  Ulld    see    llllll    MIILMII"    ,1     little     111 

II  hi     III  ii   II  I "  .1   III  I  k-  I'll   .Hid   Icadiny  Ills  h.llld   Ii  n 

I I  H  in  ;ind  walking  around  lor  i  hem  and  i  hei  i, 
ii  i  ii  what  he  inusi  have  dec  ided  was  the  one 
pei  id  p.  ii  i  h  nl.  ii   undividablc  point   loi   linn  to 

do  il ,  hike  Ins  i  am  ,i  In  I  le  and  heal  on  ibis 
heal  up  lop  I  mi  o|  In  .i  link  ii  id  -,i\  I  ie\ ,  is 
e\  \\  v\'v\  v\'V\'\ 

II  W    is   p|i   I  ' 

ll   w,i      addei    I  \   I. ii  ,  1  say  il   was  a  lot   sadi  lei 

i i    I  -.    lii    i han  this  ten  ihle  whin-  van  that 

I  rans  on  the  side  ol   n   thai  c<  nnes 

the  sidewalk    where  I  am  sittiny  with  the 

I  ook  on  the  steps,  and  I  sa\  even  siill  saddei  h\ 

I. a   ill, hi  when  there  are  these  people  who  start 

yettlliy   nil    ol    il    and    who   keep   collliny   out    ol 

ii  I  eoiinted,  I  counted  ten  morons  in  all,  all 
lo<_ielhel   ii      ii  ii  iiiok  ins  ni  all,  and  I  he  di  ivel . 

Who  went  up  the  w.i\  with  them  oi  down 
the  wa\  wnh  them  and  inusi  have  yot  tickets 
Ii  ii  them. 

mi  1 1  auk  i  he\  have  a  moron  rate.' 

Bei  ause  I  yet  in  loi  sciiii  u . 


SONG  OF  THE 

OLENTANGY 


/•"mm       i  ii  iti  i  I  l/n         '• .  I  Ii/!  f\i  ii  >rhui  h  .  in  t/ii    I  till 
n\    I  h<    Missouri  Re\  lew     Roorlxu  h 


1 


iluinhus,  (  )hio,  Ii.  mi  1  arm 

Maine,  a     I  did  four  v    n      lyo,  you  will 

not    he   nnpi'i      '    I    I  '.    the    landscape.    It 's  flat 

rii    rivers  move  sluyyish  and 

■  ni       ,ii   |'ii  k   out    1 1  ii    heiyhl   i '! 

ni,      i ,     I  In     "Mill  l\    River,   I",    tin    d; "' 

lo   tree   iiunl-s  ,uid   the  spookih    exact    plane 


made  by  ice  and  roaring  current  tearing  off  the 
lowe  i  branches  of  riverside  trees.  In  (  .oliiinhus 
you  pic  k  out  i In  In  i'.d 1 1  "I  flood  on  the  Olen- 
oi  Scioto  River  K  the  consistent  plane 
, itt. lined  by  ten  thousand  pieces  of  yarl 
mostly  plastic  hays,  c  auyht  in  tree  branc  hes. 

In  the  months  after  I  moved,  I  was  always 
looking  for  a  place  to  run  my  cloys,  Wally  and 
I  Vsinond,  who  are  Maine  country  doys  used  to 
the  unlimited  woods.  We  started  on  a  suh- 
i  Ii .n\  athletic  field  at  t  )hio  State  lony,  kick- 
out-t he-jams  yallops  at  loss  im iwed  acres,  lots  of 
I  arkiny  and  mini  liny  i hen  leashes  to  cros 
Olentany^  River  Road  and  ,i  park  mil;  lot,  so  lo 
the  (  Mentally,  River  (my  students  call  n  the 
Old  .unl  I~anyy)  and,  eventually,  Whetstone 
I  Hi  ,  a  hiy  urban  preserve  a  couple  of  miles 
upstream. 

Ihe  rivet  runs  rhrouyh  Whetstone  alter  a 
-i.n\  trip  throuyh  a  couple-  of  suburban  towns, 
throuyh  a  dozen  new  developments  and  several 
parks,  past  .a  least  si\  shoppiny  malls.  Indeed, 
the  detritus  at  Hs  hanks  m  Whetstone  is  em- 
phatically suburban.  Plastii  bays  dominate,  fes- 
toon iny  the  i ices  in  various  colors,  the  worst  of 
which  is  tin.-  son  of  pink\  brown  that  some 
stores  use  in  a  pathetic  attempt  to  imitate  the 
yoocl  old  kratl  paper  of  the  now  fadiny  ques- 
i  ii  m,  "Taper  or  plast  ic  .'" 

I d. ist  K  soli  drink  hollies  come  next  in  sheer 
numbers.  [~hcse  thinys  float  best  when  people 
uprivcr  put  the  caps  hack  on  before  they're 
fl uny  in 1 1  i  il  a  i  .a  window.  Or  perhaps  not  fluny 
Imi  only  left  beside  a  car  in  a  parkiny  loi  alony 
wilh  a  Heal  pile  of  c  lyaret  I  e  hulls  from  the 
emptied  car  ashtray.  Their  walls  are  thin,  so 
plastic  bottles  aren't  always  the  lony-distance 
trawlers  you'd  think.  I  racks  let  water  in  and 
silt .  rbe  bottles  don't  end  up  often  in  trees,  be- 
.  in  i  they  are  liyhl  enouyh  and  smooth 
enouyh  for  the  wind  to  knock  them  free-.  I  hey 
are  e\  ei\  w  I  icTe 

fires  occup\  their  i iwn  cite'  \  and  come  in 
twi  i  suns:  with  and  without  w  heels.  Those  with 
wheels  an-  heavy  bin  float,  so  they  end  up  hi'jh 
on  loyjams  and  in  trees;  those  without  wind 
M  cuiyhl  up  in  the  silt  ,nul  mud,  and  form 
stranye,  i  n  i"  shaped  sih  islands  or,  buried  deep- 
er, show  |ust  ,i  little  tie. id  as  pan  *  >  1  a  sandhai 

Next  arc-  car  pari-  other  than  tires.  Like 
bumpers  and  doors  and  hoods.  Occasionally, 
loo,  a  whole  en  'jels  inio  the-  water  and  slowly 
demonstrates  the  second  law  ol  thermodynam 
us:  .ill  ilnii'1-  -eek  randomness.  kntrop\  contin- 
ues its  work,  and  the  car  spreads  downstream. 

Aerosol  containers  make  a  strony  showiny  in 
iln  river,  those  former  dispensers  of  paint  and 
treon  and  deodorant  and  loot  spray  and 
whipped  cream.  Indestructibly  happ\  bobbers, 
ihese  canisters  are  capable  ol  lony  trips,  cleat 


Acid  Rain,  h\  Liwii  Hockralh,  is  iimrnir,  mi  disj4a-\  at  the  Mm  kraih  (  iaUcr\  m  (   I.  i    Ian  1    '  '/ti 


in  the  Ciult  ol  Mexico,  I'm  sure,  ;nul  hctorc 
lony  into  the  oxy.Lien-tree,  Luke  Erie  size  dead 
zone  tlie  (  iuli  now  hoasts.  But  some  d<  >  yet  up 
liiL'li  id  tree  crotches  and  lasi  there  lor  years, 
decades  it  they're  of  stainless  steel.  \\  I  *  40  yets 
a  special  mention  here,  tot  the  paint  on  (he 
outside  and  the  oil  tilin  on  the  inside  keep 
these  cans  alive  and  rccoynizahle  tor  years, 
wherever  the\  r<  iam. 

Newspaper  and  other  print  matter  turn  up 
hut  disappear  just  as  last,  leachiny  what  the\ 
leach  into  the  water.  A  special  category  ot 
(Minted  matter  thai  I  ouyhi  to  mention  h 
pornography,  which  I  often  find  hiyh  and  Jry, 
the  park  heiny  its  entry  point  into  the  river 
Juggs  was  one  magazine  I  happened  across.  Also 
some  r i . k  1 1 1 1 ■_'  cards  that  featured  various  vouny 
women  naked.  These  I  discovered  clipped 
neath  h\  the  hark  flaps  of  a  shayy\  hickory  .it 
the  eye  level  of  a  larye  adolescent  or  small 
man,  footprints  and  dnhhles  heneath,  the 
whole  i;aller\  ahandoned  attei  the  riparian 
onanist  had  d<  me  his  w<  irk. 

Oilier  items:  prescription-medicine  kittles, 
hut   not   in  ahundance;  mattress  -jam--  (com- 


mon );    pells    .  i|    endless    \  .il  lei  le       (  MM  >s|  |\     I  -.1 !  I 

point,  si  line  workni'jh,  I  wasted  -I  n  i  j  ■  j  •  i  i  i  ■_■  i  ai  i 
tampon  i  uk-s  ol  pn  il-    plaM  n    made  h\   |ohn  on 
Cx    |(  ihllsi  ui    (plelil\    i  'I    these,   In  nil    tin   III 
Illy  lie  to  the  idea  that    ~ewa<_ic  !-  well   inai 
upstream );  guardrails;  lenyihs  ol  mpe  o|  van  mis 

I  \  pes;  leliyl  lis  ol  i  .ilk  .  |oinl  -i  i  impound  link 
ei  s  (hul  these  are  last  lillei-  and  Mill  els,  ,hkI 
m  ii  in  i'  an  I  he  sill  h.ink  -  poiii.nn  ni  l\  I 

C  ilass.  An\   'j  I  ass  1 1 1,1 1    i  in  n-  up,  except    I  em 
perei  I.  a-  in  win  i  - 1 1  n  h  I  - ,  at   least   nuns  kn.  I    to 
sand,  s,|ii,n  idei  ni'j   il-   leyai  \   ol   powei   and  tin 
lli,    ran    completi    yk       holtlc     with   lid  di  ies 
tl<  '.n  h\ .  hul  these  an    y   :  ■         lint  I'm  I    lhe\  cll- 

I I  miller,  and  it  <  p  one  low  aid  I  'c.k  Ii 
ylass  for  kids  to  find  |  m '.  1  I  liinl 
w  i  mid  he  i  are.  hut  |u-i  in  I  lie  lasi  veal  I've 
Ii  mud  1 1  ii cc  pair,  kn-e-  inl.n  I 

1'ieci      o|    "six  rotoaiu  .in    import  ant    in   i  In  - 
I  rash    s\  si  em      I  lu  re   an     him     |  >n  <  <      otlen 

elloliyh,    in  i  ,i-|(  i|i.i||\     yi'eetl,    hill     while    I-    lllosl 

l  i  an  m  on  kver\  w  here  in  I  he  I  in\  i.  elh  that 
make  up  the  produc  I  hill  mus  ol  hi  lyhi 
spheres,  wiih  -ample-  worked  nil  hand- 

ful ot   iiml    (    ups,   sine,   I  ui    ilu-si     lon'i    l,i-i 


long.  Coolers  predominate.  I  hen  chunks, 
which  inusi  come  from  packing  materials. 
I  Ikh  i-VL'ii  bigger  i  hunks,  unexplained  on  the 
Olentangy,  though  nowhere  as  big  as  the  huge 
chunks  found  on  the  seacoasi  in  Maine,  parts 
ol  boats  or  floats  or  who  knows  what.  And  oh, 
yt  peaking  of  beach  flotsam,  boat  parts  are 
common,  toi),  even  on  rivers,  and  even  in  the 
i  llcntangy.  Fiberglass  bends,  not  too  big,  or 
rowboal  hmi^  or,  rarely,  canoe  prows.  This  is 
m it  .1  sp( hi  rivet 

Now  fm  tin-  less  tangible.  There  is  the  smell. 
It's  not  horrible,  tint  even  pervasive,  but  when 
tin.-  Joys  yet  out  nt  the  river  there's  not  only 
tin.  usual  river  smell  mud  and  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen ami  lish  and  pungent  organic  rot- 
there  's  something  else,  one  notch  below 
healthy  on  the  dial.  M\  amateut  analysis  is  as 
follows:  equal  parts  motor  nil,  fertilizer,  and 
straight  human  shit.  Also  shampoo  and  deter- 
ment, the  faintest  sickening  edge  of  perfume. 
Which  leads  me  to  the  foam,  good  bubbly  stuff 
that  i  an  stack  up  to  i  w<  >  >  >r  three  feet  high  and 
is  sometimes  wishfully  called  "fish  foam." 

1  hat's  the  I  ■Icntangv  before  it  gets  to  e.ini- 
pus,  and  before  it  yets  to  the  large  skyscraper 
downtown  of  Columbus,  And  Columbus  is 
!  i  ■  bigger  than  you  think- -an  Emerald  <  n\ 
i  iii  pops  up  on  the  prairie.  It's  the  biggest  i  it\ 
in  Ohio,  population  about  1.25  million.  The 
city's  official  slogan  should  be  It's  Not  That 
Rid,  since  that's  what  people  tell  you,  over 
and  over.  The  Olentangy  flows  right  through 
the  <■  )hio  State  campus,  unassaulted  except  by 
lawn  chemicals  and  parking-lot  runoff  and  fre- 
quent beei  \  i unit  on  its  way  t< >  the 
(^  Si  ioto 
>(olumbus's  two  main  rivers  meet  at  C  Con- 
fluence Talk.  Ibis  is  not  really  a  park  at  all  but 
a  parking  lot,  with  some  kind  of  convention  or 
catering  facility  on  utv  land,  probably  the  re- 
sult of  all  kinds  of  inside  deals.  No  park  at  all, 
|usi  a  steep,  rocky,  trash-strewn  embankment 
forming  a  point  of  land  where  our  I  w<  >  protagi  >- 
nist  rivers  mightily  meet.  Here  the  Olentangy 
gives  up  i|s  name  to  the  Scioto.  |ust  below 
town  the  rivet  pillows  oxer  a  containment  dam 
i  coupli  of  hundred  yards  wide,  a  very  pretty 
tall,  really.  .And  no  dearth  of  trees  to  can.  h  the 
trash  aftet  flood!  Maple,  ash,  cherry,  gum,  wal- 
nut, oak,  locust,  suaiiioie  on  and  on,  domi- 
nated thoroughly  In  cottonwoods,  which  in 
the  >prmg  leave  a  blanket  of  cottony  seed  para 
i  limes  in  a  layer  like  snow. 

When  I  moved  downtown,  downriver,  I 
I  rough)  the  dogs  ovci  to  Lowet  Scioto  for  a 
walk  and  a  swim,  two  of  then  favorite  activities. 
I  Xiwn  below  anothel  dam,  I  nod  to  men  fish  my, 
nid  the  d' ,"j>  race  happtlv,  and  it  isn't  bad.  \ou 


go  down  below  the  dam  and  the  riverhank  is 
broad  and  walkahle  in  dry  nines  this  first  walk 
was  in  autumn  and  you  see  good  trees,  rem- 
nants of  the  hardwood  forest,  and  (.hunks  of 
concrete  under  the  Greenlawn  Avenue  bridge 
and  rch.ir  wire  and,  yes,  examples  of  all  the  junk 
listed  above,  particularly  those  plastic  grocery 
bags  in  the  trees,  but  tifty-five-gallon  drum-  a- 
well,  and  broken  lawn  chairs  used  for  comfort 
by  fishermen  and  abandoned  when  beyond 
hope.  Also  some  real  dumping — an  exploded 
couch,  perhaps  thrown  off  the  high  bridge,  and 
some  kind  of  switchboard  with  wires  dangling 
and  a  filing  cabinet  with  drawers  labeled 
IK.-V  rs,  ABSTRACTS,  ACCOI  MTS  PAYABLE,  and 
PERSONNEL.  And  down  there  too  is  the  large 
concrete  bastion  of  a  culvert,  labeled  with  a 
sign:  i  At    HON,  i  i  iMBINEP  SI  \\  i  R  t  i\  ERFLOW. 

After  the  bridge  it's  hard  going,  a  rocky  bank 
strewn  with  valueless  trash  but  also  bedding 
and  clothes,  particularly  male  underwear,  it's 
not  too  pleasant  and  getting  steep,  so  I  turn 
hack,  but  not  before  noting  that  across  the  riv- 
er there  is  much  parklike  land,  sandy  soils  un- 
der great  canopy  trees.  Dog  paradise.  How  to 
get  there.' 

Wallv  and  Desmond  and  I  hike  back  to  the 
car,  drive  over  the  Greenlawn  Avenue  bridge 
lit  looks  very  different  from  above),  and  find 
the  entrance  to  what  is  called  Berliner  Park.  1 
am  excited.  There  are  baseball  fields  and  a  bas- 
ketball dome  and  a  paved  bike  path  along  the 
river  and  many  footpaths  to  the  water.  The 
dogs  race  ahead. 

Downstream  a  little  farther  there's  another 
storm-sewer  runoff  warning  and  the  vile  smell 
of  unadulterated,  uncomposted  shit.  The  bike 
path  goes  on.  It's  not  a  bad  walk  once  you  are 
past  the'  stench,  which  takes  a  minute  be- 
cause it's  where  the  septic-tank-pumping 
trucks  unload.  This  stuff  has  a  more  compost- 
ed reek,  a  little  less  septic,  so  there's  no  dan- 
ger of  puking  or  anything.  The  dogs  run  on, 
free  of  their  leashes,  they  love  nothing  more 
than  a  good  stink.  The  path  ends  at  a  six-lane 
highway  spur-and-exit  complex,  but  not  be- 
fore passing  a  stump  dump  and  a  wrecking 
yard,  ten  thousand  or  so  crashed  cats  in  piles. 
.Also  a  tunny  kind  of  graveyard  tor  things  of 
the  city:  highway  signs,  streetlight  poles,  un- 
used s\\  miming  rafts,  traffic  cones.  It's  not  too 
inviting  under  the  highway  bridge;  it's  fright- 
ening in  tact,  but  if  you  keep  going  there's  a 
lire  ring  and  much  soggy  bedding,  a  bum  stop, 
and,  above  you,  up  the  bank  and  p.ist  a  fence 
or  two,  the  real  i  it  v  dump. 

1  lere  we  (dogs,  my  wife,  Juliet,  myself)  most 
commonly  turn  around  and  head  back.  I  guess 
I'd  be  hard-pressed  to  convince  anyone  that 
it's  not   that   bad  walking  here.  The  dogs  love 
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it.  It's  .1  nice  place  under  the  crap.  Iiic  trees 
are  Mill  trees.  I  p  in  these  trees,  the  <•  'arolina 
wrens  .ire  Mill  I  Carolina  wrens.  And  the  wild 
flowers  are  Mill  wildflowers,  even  il  they  grow 
from  an  old  chesl  of  drawers.  And  the  piles  of 
stumps  are  pu-ii\  cool  to  look  at.  And  the 
»real  mounds  of  concrete  from  demolition 
projects,  tun,  reminding  me  a  lntle  .  »i  Roman 
ruins.  And  the  sky  is  siill  the  sky,  and  the  river 
flows  h\  below  with  the  perfection  of  eddies 
and  hmls  and  utiles  and  pools.  .And  the  herons 
are  still  herons,  and  squawk.  .And  the  sound  of 
the  highway  is  not  so  different  from  the  sound 
of  the  wind  (excepl  for  the  screeching  and 
honking  adkI  sputtering).  .And  the  lights  of  the 
concrete  plant  are  like  sunset.  .And  the  train 
whistle  is  truly  plaintive  ,\\\i.\  romantic,  and 
the  buildings  of  the  city  a  mile  upstream  are 
like  cliffs,  and  I've  heard  thai  peregrine  falcons 
have  been  convinced  to  live  there.  .And  the 
earth  is  the  earth;  it  is  always  the  earth.  And 
the  sun  is  the  sun  and  shines.  And  the  stars  are 
the  stars,  and  the  sliver  of  the  waxing  moon 

appears  in  the  evening,  stench  or 

no,  and  nu  >ves  me. 
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ne  fine  blue  day  after  much  spring  rain, 
Juliet  and  I  joyfully  take  the  dogs  down  to 
Berliner  Park,  oh,  early  spring,  when  the  trees 
are  still  bare  (hut  budded)  and  all  the  world  is 
at  its  barest  and  ugliest,  every  flake  of  the  forest 
floor,  every  fleck  of  litter  and  offal  visible,  and 
the  turtles  are  not  yet  up  from  the  mud. 

We  get  out  of  the  ear  next  to  a  pile  of  litter 
someone  has  jettisoned  from  a  car  (Burger  King 
gets  a  nod  here,  and  Marlboro)  and  walk  down 
the  dike  through  old  magazines  and  condoms  to 
the  dam  to  watch  the  high  water  of  spring  roar- 
ing over.  In  tact,  the  normal  fifteen-foot  plunge 
is  now  only  two  feet,  and  the  water  comes  up 
clear  to  the  platform  where  we  normally  stand 
high  over  the  river  to  look  and  laps  at  our  toes. 
There  are  boiling  eddies  and  brown  storms  of 
water  and  the  unbelievable  force  of  all  that  wa- 
ter smoothly  raging  over  the  dam  at  twenty 
miles  an  hour.  You  would  die  last  m  that  water, 
not  because  il  is  so  very  cold  but  because  of  the 
supercomplex  and  violent  pattern  of  flow. 

Juliet  and  I  stare  through  the  high  chain- 
link  and  barbed-wire  fence  into  the  boiling 
maelstrom,  absorb  the  roar  wholly,  lose  our 
edges  lo  the  cool  breezes  flung  up  and  the  lucky 
charge  all  around  us  of  negative  ions  as  mole- 
cules are  battered  apart  by  ibis  greatest  force  of 
nature:  water  unleashed.  It's  ;i  moment  before 
we  see  the  flotsam  trap,  where  an  eddy  returns 
anything  that  floats — anything— hack  to  the 
dam  and  the  blast  of  the  falling  river.  .And  the 
falling  river  tonus  ,1  clean  foaming  cut  the 
length  ot  (he  dam,  a  sh;irp  line,  ,1  chasm;  the 


nvei  tails  so  hard  and  so  last  thai 
itsell     t  ueal    logs  ale    loll  in:.'   ;i(    lb 
Win  ile  tree  trunks,  forty  leet    h  m< 
clean  of   hark   and   brain  lies,   I  ni  1 1 . 
scoie  01  more,  dive  and  roll  and  leap  and    h 
peai ,   1  Ik  11   pop   mi  o  1  be  daylight    hki 
whales  sounding,  float   peacefully  to  tin.    ivail  1  I 
water,  which  spins  them  lengthwise  tast     a 
sinks  them  instantly,  and  disappe  ir  only  to  ap 
pear  twenty  feet  downriver,  sounding  again,  all 
but  spouting,  roaring  up  out  of  the  water,  ten, 
fifteen  feel    into  the  sky,  only  to  tall  hick 
I  lumpback  whales  they  are,  slapping  and  part- 
ing the  water,  floating  purposefully  again  to  the 
dam    It's  an  astonishing  sight,  objects  si  1  big 
under  such  thorough  control  and  in  slK  b  grace- 
ful movement,  trees  that  in  hie  only  swayed 
and  finally,  after  a  century  or  two  of  wind  and 
bare  winters,  tell  at  river's  edge. 

.And  then  I  see  the  balls.  At  least  live  bas- 
ketballs and  main  softhalls  and  two  soccer 
balls  and  (en  dark  -  pink  -  and  st  ippled  play- 
ground balls  and  forty  smaller  balls  ot  all  colors 
and  sizes,  all  of  them  bobbing  up  to  the  wall  of 
water,  rolling,  then  going  under,  accompanied 
by  pop  bottles  ot  many  hues  and  Styrofoam 
pieces  and  aerosol  cms,  polished.  And  a  car 
tire  with  wheel,  floating  flat.  This  old  roller 
hits  the  wall  of  water  and  bounces  away  slight- 
ly,  1 1  oats  kick,  bounces  away,  floats  back, 
bounces  away,  floats  back,  is  caught,  disap- 
pears. Even  the  dogs  love  watching. 

I  he  die  reappears  long  seconds  after  its  im- 
mersion, many  yards  away,  cresting  like  a  dol- 
phin. Logs  pop  out  ot  the  water  like  titanic 
lishes,  diving  at  the  dam  head-up  the  way 
salmon  do,  leaping  among  troth  and  play- 
ground halls  and  tires  and  bottles  with  caps  on, 
balls  and  bottles  and  tires  ajumhle,  reds  and 
blues  and  yellows  and  pinks  and  purples  and 
greens  and  blacks,  bottles  and  aerosol  cans  and 
balls,  halls  and  tires  and  logs  and  tree  trunks 
,\]\A  chunks  ot  Styrofoam,  all  leaping  and  feint- 
ing and  diving  under  and  popping  up  and  reap- 
pearing in  colors  not  ot  the  river:  aquas  and 
tuschias  and  metallic*,  WD-40  blue  and  Right 
Guard  gold  and  polished  wood  and  black  ot  tire 
and  crimson  board  and  child's  green  hall  and 
puuimclcd  log  and  white  seagulls  hovering, 
darting  lor  lish  brought  to  the  tortured  surface 
in  the  chaos  ot  trash  and  logs  and  toys,  all  ot  n 
bobbing,  the  logs  diving  headfirst  at  the  dam, 
the  balls  lolling  and  popping  tree  ot  the  foam 
tor  airborne  flights  and  tires  like  dolphins  and 
softhalls  tired  from  the  foam  and  polished  logs 
and  a  bahy-cloll  body,  all  ot  it  rumbling,  caught 
in  the  dam  wash  lor  hours,  days,  nights  of 
flood,  rumbling  and  tumbling  and  popping  tree, 
rolling  and  diving  and  popping  tree,  bubbling 
and  plunging  and  popping  tree. 
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By  Jonathan  Franzen 


•"■p^wti       hundred 

hours,  darkness, 

the  (  mnnar  Myr~ 

dai.  all  around  the 

old  man,  running 
water  sang  mysteriously  in  meta 
pipes.  As  the  ship  sliced  open  the 
black  sea  east  ol  Nova  Scotia,  the  hori- 
zontal faintly  pitched,  how  to  stern,  as  it  despite 
its  great  steel  c<  impetence  the  ship  were  uneasy  and 
could  soke  the  problem  ol  a  liquid  hill  only  by  i  in 
ting  through  it  quickly;  as  if  its  stability  depend- 
ed on  such  a  glossing-over  of  flotations  terrors 
There  w;is  another  world  below — (his  was  the 
problem.  Another  world  below,  which  had  volume 
but  no  form.  By  day  the  sea  was  blue  surface  and 
whitecaps,  a  realistic  navigational  challenge,  and 
the  problem  could  be  overlooked.  By  night, 
though,  the  mind  went  forth  and  dove  down 
through  the  yielding — the  violently  lonely- 
nothingness  on  which  the  heavy  steel  ship  trav- 
eled, and  in  every  moving  swell  y<  hi  saw  .1  travesty 
of  grids,  you  saw  how  truly  and  forever  lost  a  man 
would  be  six  fathoms  under.  I  )ry  land  lacked  this 
:-axis.  Dry  land  was  like  being  awake.  Even  in 
chartless  desert  you  could  drop  to  y<  mr  knees  and 
pound  land  with  your  list  and  land  didn't  give,  t  1) 
course  the  ocean,  too,  had  a  skin  of  wakefulness. 
But  every  point  on  this  skin  was  a  point  where  you 
could  sink  and  by  sinking  disappear 

As  things  pitched,  so  they  trembled.  I  hen  was 
a  shivering  in  the  Gunnar  Myrdal's  framework, 
an  endless  shudder  in  the  floor  and  bed  and  bin  1 1 
paneled  walls.  A  syncopated  tremor  so  funda- 
mental to  the  ship,  and  so  similar  to  Parkinson's 
in  the  way  it  constantly  waxed  without  seeming 


ever  t<  1  wane,  thai  Allied 

had   loi  ated   t  he   pri  iblelll 

w  irhin  himself  until  In 

/         heard  younger  and  healthiei 

passengers  remarking  1  >n  it. 

I  li    la\  awake  in  the  dark  in 

1  h mi  Bl  I .  Awake  in  a  metal 

mix  thai  pitched  and  trembled,  a  dark 

h>x  moving  somewhere  in  the  nighl  .  . . 

here  were  a  thousand  things  thai  laud 
Lambert  warned  In  mi  life,  and  sini  e 
lew  were  available  at  In  Hue  Wltl 
husband  111  St.  Jude,  she  had  ton  ibis 
1  hanneled  all  her  wanting  into  the 
numbered  days,  the  mayfly  lifetime,  that  tin  I  ux 
in  \  kill  (  0I01  (  in  isc-  w<  hi  Id  last.  For  months  the 
cruise  had  been  her  mind's  sale  parking 
the  future  that  made  hei  preseni  bearable. 

When  she  and  /Mired  boarded  the  <  umii.n 
Myrtlcd  in  New  York,  tun  was  being  had  on 
dei  k  by  1  liquesof  senii  >rs  enji  tying  their  retirement 
the  wa\   hind  wished   Alfred  would  enjov.   In 
Ni  nd  11  Pleasurelines  was  emphatically  not  a    li 
1  1  Mini  line,  but  the  cruise  had  mainly  been  hooked 
lai        roups  like  the  I   Diversity  of  Rhode  Island 
Alumni  Association,   American  lladassah  ol 
(  'hew  (  :hase  (Ml  )),  the  S5th    \irhome  ("Sk\ 
Devil")  Division  Reunion,  and  the  I  'aile  I 
t\  (FL)  I  'uplicate  Bridge  League,  Senior  I 

alth  guided  one  ani  ithei 
h\  the  elbow  to  -.pecia!  mustering  places  where 
name  1  i<:-  and  information  packets  were  distrih- 

iiv  I  the  pretei  red  token  of  mutual  rei 
tion  was  the  glass-shattei  im    Already  se 

nil  its  intent  on  savo  inute  of  pri 
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cruise  time  were  drinking  the  frozen  cocktail  du 
jour,  ,i  Lingonberry  Lapp  Frappe,  from  schooners 
that  rook  two  hands  to  handle  safely.  Others 
crowded  the  rails  ol  lower  decks  and  scanned 
Manhattan  for  a  face  to  wave  good-bye  to. 

And  now,  while  Alfred  had  a  final  predinner 
session  in  the  bathroom,  Enid  sat  in  the  "B"  Deck 
lounge  and  listened  to  the  slow  plant-and-drag  oi 
someone's  walker-aided  progress  across  the  "A" 
Deck  lounge  above  her.  Apparently  the  Duplicate 
League's  cruise  uniform  was  a  T-shirt  with  rhe 


text:  01  1 1  BRIDGE  PLAYERS  NEVER  DIE,  THEY  |US1 
1  '-I  ["HEIR  FINESSE.  Enid  felt  the  joke  did  not 
hear  heavy  repetition. 

"( )|  c  ourse,"  she  murmured,  reflecting  on  how 
old  everyone  was,  "I  suppose  who  else  could  af- 
f<  ird  a  c  rinse  like  this.'" 

I  he  seeming  da<  hshund  that  a  man  was  pulling 
by  a  leash  turned  out  to  he  a  rank  of  oxygen 
mounted  on  roller-skate  wheels  and  dressed  in  a 
pet  sweater  bearing  the  logo  of  Priceline.com. 

A  vcr\  tat  man  walked  by  in  a  T-shirt  that  said 
THANH  :   1 1  If:  I. 

You'd  spent  a  lifetime  being  waited  tor  impa- 
tiently and  now  your  impatient  husband's  mini- 
mum si,i\  in  .1  bathroom  was  fifteen  minutes. 

B    I'll:,     llll 

1  on  nights  with  a  casual  dress  code,  Nordic 
Pleasurelines  officially  discouraged  T-shirts  in  the 
dining  room.  Enid  had  put  on  a  wool  suil  and 
asked  .Alfred  to  wear  a  tie.  She  had  an  acure  mid- 


western  awareness  that  Nordic  Pleasurelines  was 
deluxe.  She  expected — and  had  paid  for — ele- 
gance. Each  T-shirt  she  saw  was  a  specific  small 
trampling  of  her  fantasy  and,  hence,  pleasure. 

It  rankled  her  that  people  richer  than  she  were 
so  often  less  worthy  and  attractive.  More  slobbish 
and  louty.  Comfort  could  be  found  in  being  poor- 
er than  people. who  were  smart  and  beautiful. 
But  to  be  less  affluent  than  these  T-shirted,  joke- 
cracking  fatsos — 

"I  am  ready,"  Alfred  announced,  appearing  in 
rhe  lounge.  He  took  Enid's 
hand  for  the  ascent  by  eleva- 
tor to  the  S0ren  Kierkegaard 
Dining  Room.  Holding  his 
hand  she  felt  married  and,  to 
that  extent,  grounded  in  the 
universe  and  reconciled  to 
old  age,  but  she  couldn't  help 
thinking  how  dearly  she 
would  have  treasured  hold- 
ing his  hand  in  the  decades 
when  he'd  stridden  every- 
where a  pace  or  two  ahead  of 
her.  His  hand  was  needy  and 
subdued  now.  Even  tremors 
of  his  that  looked  violent 
proved  to  be  featherweight 
in  feel.  She  could  sense  the 
hand's  readiness  to  resume  its 
paddling  as  soon  as  it  was  re- 
leased, however. 

Such  travelers  as  were  cruis- 
ing without  affiliation  had 
been  assigned  to  special  dining 
tables  for  "floaters."  To  the  de- 
light of  Enid,  who  relished 
cosmopolitan  company  pro- 
vided it  wasn't  too  snobbish, 
two  of  the  "floaters"  at  her  and  Alfred's  table  were 
from  Norway  and  two  were  from  Sweden.  Enid 
liked  European  countries  small.  One  could  learn 
an  interesting  Swedish  custom  or  Norwegian  fact 
without  being  made  sensible  of  one's  ignorance  of 
German  music,  French  literature,  or  Italian  art. 
The  usage  1  if  "skoal"  was  a  good  example.  Likewise 
the  fact  that  Norway  was  Europe's  largest  exporter 
of  crude  oil,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nygren  from  Oslo 
were  informing  rhe  table  when  the  Lamberts 
claimed  the  last  two  seats. 

Enid  spoke  first  to  her  left-hand  neighbor,  Mr. 
Soderblad,  a  reassuringly  ascoted  and  blue-blazered 
older  Suede.  "What's  your  impression  of  the  ship 
s<  1  far?"  she  asked.  "Is  it  really  super  authentic?" 
"Well,  it  does  seem  to  he  floating,"  Mr. 
Soderblad  said  with  a  smile,  "in  spite  of  heavy 
seas." 

Enid  raised  her  voice  to  aid  his  comprehension. 
"1  mean,  is  it  AUTHENTICALLY  SCANDI- 
NAVIAN?" 
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I  "Well,  yes,  of  course,"  Mr.  Soderblad  said.  "At 
ie  same  tunc,  everything  in  the  work!  is  mure 
id  more  American,  don't  you  think.'"' 
"But  you  think  this  captures  REALLY  SUPER 
/ELL,"  Enid  said,  "the  flavor  of  a  REAL  SCAN- 
•INAVIAN  SHIP.'" 

"Actually,  it  is  better  than  most  ships  in  Scan- 
inavia.  My  wife  and  1  are  quite  pleased  so  far." 
Enid  abandoned  her  inquiry  unconvinced  that 
Ir.  Soderblad  had  grasped  its  import.  It  mat 
■red  to  her  that  Europe  be  European.  She'd  vis- 
ed the  Continent  five  times  on  vacation  and 
wice  on  business  trips  with  Alfred,  so  about  a 
ozen  times  altogether,  and  to  friends  planning 
lours  of  Spain  or  France  she  now  liked  to  say,  with 
it   sigh,  that  she'd  had  her  till  of  the  place.  It 
Wfove  her  crazy,  however,  to  hear  her  wealthier 
leighbors,  the  ones  who'd  invested  in  growth 
kinds  while  Alfred  left  his  savings  in  flat-rate 
innuities,  affect  the  same  indifference:   "I'm  so 
ick  of  flying  to  St.  Moritz  for  my  grandsons' 
lirthclays,"  et  cetera. 

"My  best  friend  in  St.  Jude  vacations  at  St. 
vtontz,"  she  shouted,  apropos  essentially  of  nothi- 
ng, in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Soderblad's  pretty 
wife.  "Her  Austrian  son-in-law  is  tremendously 
successful  and  owns  a  chalet 
[here!" 

Mrs.  Soderblad  was  like  a 
precious-metal  accessory  some- 
what scuffed  and  tarnished  by 
Mr.  Soderblad's  use.  Her  lip  gloss, 
hair  color,  eye  shadow,  and  nail 
polish  rang  changes  on  a  theme 
of  platinum;  her  dinner  dress  was 
of  silver  lame  and  afforded  good 
views  of  sun-toasted  shoulder  and 
silicone  augmentation.  "St.  Moritz  is  quite  beau- 
tiful," she  said.  "1  have  performed  many  times 
in  St.  Moritz." 
"YOU'RE  A  PERFORMER?"  Enid  shouted. 
"Signe  was  a  special  entertainer,"  Mr.  Soderblad 
said  hastily. 

"Those  Alpine  resorts  can  he  terribly  oxer- 
priced,"  the  Norwegian  woman,  Mrs.  Nygren, 
observed  with  a  shiver.  She  had  large  round  eye- 
glasses and  a  radial  distribution  of  face  wrinkles 
that  together  gave  a  mantislike  impression.  Vi- 
sually she  and  the  burnished  Soderblad  were  mu- 
tual affronts.  "On  the  other  hand,"  she  continued, 
"it  is  easy  tor  us  in  Norway  to  be  choosy.  Even  in 
certain  of  our  city  parks  the  skiing  can  be  'top- 
notch.'  There  is  really  nothing  like  it  anywhere." 
"Of  course  a  distinction  must  be  made,"  said  Mr. 
Nygren,  who  was  very  tall  and  had  ears  like  raw 
veal  chops,  "between  the  alpine  type  of  skiing 
and  the  cross-country,  or  nordic,  variety.  Norway 
has  produced  outstanding  alpine  skiers — I  men- 
tion the  name  Kjetil  Andre  Aamodt  with  some 
confidence  that  it  will  'ring  a  hell' — hut  it  must  he 


admit  ted  thai  we  have  not  always  competed  at  th< 
top  level  in  this  area.  1  lowever,  the  cross  country, 
or  nordk  ,  variety  is  quite  a  different  story  1 1  hi. 
it  is  sale  to  s.i\  tli.it  we  continue  to  gain  more 
than  our  lair  share  of  distinctii  ins." 

"Norwegians  are  fantastically  boring,"  Mr. 
Soderblad  said  hoarsely  in  Hind's  ear. 

The  other  tw<  >  "floaters"  at  the  table,  a  hand- 
some older  couple  named  Roth  from  1  ihadds 
Ford,  Pennsylvania,  had  done  Enid  the  instinc- 
tive favor  ot  engaging  Alfred  in  conversation. 
Alfred's  face  was  flushed  with  soup  heat,  the 
drama  of  a  spoon,  and  also  perhaps  with  the  ef- 
fort of  refusing  to  glance  even  once  at  i he  daz- 
zling Soderbladian  decolletage,  while  he  ex- 
plained to  the  Roths  the  mechanics  ol  stabilizing 
an  ocean  liner.  Mr.  Roth,  a  braim  1>  ><  >1>  ing  man 
in  a  bow  tie  and  eye-bloating  horn-rims,  was 
peppering  him  with  discerning  questions  and 
assimilating  the  answers  so  raprly  he  appeared  al- 
most shocked. 

Mrs.  Roth  was  paying  less  attention  to  Allied 
than  to  Enid.  Mrs.  Roth  was  a  small  woman,  a 
handsome  child  in  her  mid-sixties.  I  lei  elbows 
barely  cleared  the  tabletop.  She  had  a  white- 
flecked  black  pageboy  and  rosy  cheeks  and  big 


oud  spent  a  lifetime  being  waited  for  impatiently 
and  nowjour  impatient  husband's  minimum  stay  in 
a  bathroom  wasffeen  minutes 


blue  eyes  with  which  she  was  staring  at  Enid  un- 
abashedly, m  the  way  ol  someone  very  smart  or 
very  stupid.  Such  a  e  rushlike  intensity  of  looking 
suggested  hunger.  Enid  sensed  immediately  that 
Mrs.  Roth  would  become  her  great  friend  on  i  he 
cruise,  or  else  her  great  rival,  and  so  with  some- 
thing like  coquetry  she  declined  to  speak  to  her 
or  otherwise  acknowledge  her  attention.  As  steaks 
were  brought  to  the  table  and  devastated  lob- 
sters taken  away  she  repeatedly  thrust  and  Mr. 
Soderblad  repeatedly  parried  questions  concern 
ing  his  occupation,  which  appeared  to  involve  the 
arms  trade.  She  soaked  up  Mrs.  Roth's  blue-eyed 
gaze  along  with  the  envy  that  she  imagined  the 
"floaters"  were  provoking  at  other  tables.  She- 
supposed  that  to  the  hoi  polloi  in  their  T-shirts 
the  "floaters"  looked  extremely  C 'ontinent.il.  A 
touch  ot  distinction  here.  Beauty,  neckties,  .in 
ascot.  A  certain  ck  hei . 

Enid's  hopes  that  Alfred  might  take  her  danc 
ing  in  the  Pippi  Longstocking  Ballroom  were 
dashed  when,  at  seven  o'clock,  he  stood  up  and 
announced  that  he  was  going  to  bed. 
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"Sit  down  and  wait  for  dessen ,"  she  said.  "The 
desserts  are  supposed  to  be  divine." 

Alfred's  unsightly  napkin  tell  from  his  thighs 
to  the  floor.  He  seemed  to  have  no  inkling  of 
how  much  he  was  embarrassing  and  disappoint- 
ing her.  "You  stay,"  he  said.  "I've  had  enough." 

And  away  across  the  Sorcn  Kierkegaard  broad- 
loom  he  lurched,  battling  shifts  in  the  horizon- 
tal that  had  grown  more  pronounced  since  the 
ship  left  New  York  I  larbor. 

Familiar  waxes  of  sorrow  for  all  the  fun  she 
couldn't  have  with  such  a  husband  dampened 
hind's  spirits  until  it  occurred  to  her  that  she  now 
had  a  long  evening  to  herself  and  no  Alfred  to 
spoil  her  fun. 


~Learing  of  other  people  s  disappointing 

children — their  squalid  divorces,  their  substance  abuse, 

their  foolish  investments — made  her  feel  better 


She  brightened,  and  brightened  further  when 
Mr.  Roth  departed  for  the  Knut  Hamsun  Head 
ing  Room,  leaving  his  wife  at  the  table.  Mrs. 
Roth  swiu bed  seats  to  be  closer  to  Enid. 

"We  Norwegians  are  great  readers,"  Mrs.  Ny- 
gren  took  the  opportunity  to  remark. 

"And  great  yakkers,"  Mr.  Soderblad  muttered. 

"Public  libraries  and  bookstores  in  Oslo  are 
thriving,"  Mrs.  Nygren  informed  the  table.  "1 
think  it  is  not  the  same  elsewhere.  Reading  is 
niosth  in  decline  around  the  world.  Rut  nor  in 
Norway,  h'm.  My  Per  is  reading  the  complete 
w<  irks  <  i|  |(  ihn  (  ialsworthy  tor  tin-  second  time  this 
autumn.  In  English." 

"Nooo,  Inga,  nooo,"  Per  Nygren  whinnied. 
"Third  1 1 

"My  (.  iod,"  said  Mr.  Soderblad. 

"It's  true."  Mrs.  Nygren  looked  at  Enid  and 
Mrs.  Roth  as  though  anticipating  awe.  "Each 
year  Pet  reads  oik-  work  by  every  winner  of  the 
Nobel  Pn:e  li  >r  Literature,  and  also  the  complete 
works  of  his  favorite  winner  from  bis  previous 
year's  reading.  And  you  see,  each  year  the  task  be- 
comes a  bit  more  difficult,  because  there  has  been 
uii  ither  winner." 

"It  is  a  bit  like  raising  the  bar  in  a  high  jump," 
Pel  explained.  "Every  year  a  bit  more  challenging." 

Mr.  Si  iderblad,  who  by  Enid's  count  was  drink- 
ing bis  eighth  cup  of  coffee,  leaned  close  to  her 
and  said,  "M\  (  iod  these  people  are  boring!" 

"It  is  safe  to  s,i\  that  1  have  read  more  deeply 
nm  )  1  lenrik  P<  >nt<  ippidan  than  most,"  Per  Nygren 
said. 

Mrs.  Soderblad  tilted  her  bead,  smiling  dream- 


ily. "Do  you  know,"  she  said,  perhaps  to  Enid  or 
to  Mrs.  Roth,  "that  until  one  hundred  years  ago 
Norway  was  a  colony  of  Sweden.'" 

rhe  Norwegians  erupted  like  a  batted  hive. 
"(  olonv' .'  (  .olony.'.'" 

"Signe,"  Mr.  Soderblad  observed  wickedly  to  his 
wife,  "I  do  believe  you've  hit  a  nerve."  He  raised 
a  band.  "Waiter,  refill." 

"1/  one  chooses  as  ,,  vantage  point  the  late 
ninth  century,"  Per  Nygren  said,  "and  1  suspect 
that  even  our  Swedish  friends  will  concede  that 
the  ascension  of  Harald  the  Blond  is  quite  a 
reasonable  'hopping-ofif  place'  for  our  examina- 
tion of  the  seesaw  relationship  of  two  great  ri- 
val powers,  or  should  I  perhaps  say  three  great 
powers,  since  Denmark  as  well 
plays  a  rather  fascinating  role  in 
our  story — " 

"We'd  love  to  hear  it,  but 
maybe  another  time,"  Mrs.  Roth 
lnteinipted,  leaning  over  to  touch 
Enid's  hand.  "Remember  we  said 
seven  o'clock.'" 

Enid  was  only  briefly  bewil- 
dered. She  excused  herself  and 
followed  Mrs.  Roth  into  the  main 
hall,  where  they  encountered  a  crush  of  seniors 
and  a  lingering  bathroom  smell,  as  in  a  nursery 
school.  Also  gastric  aromas,  disinfectant  aromas. 
"Enid,  I'm  Sylvia,"  said  Mrs.  Roth.  "How  do  you 
feel  about  slot  machines?    I've  had  a  physical 
craving  all  day." 

"Oh,  me  too!"  Enid  said.  "I  think  they're  in  the 
Stringbird  Room." 
"Strindberg,  yes." 

Enid  admired  quickness  of  mind  but  seldom 
credited  herself  with  possessing  it.  "Thanks  tor 
the — you  know,"  she  said  as  she  followed  Sylvia 
Roth  through  the  crush. 

"Rescue.  Don't  mention  it." 
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he  Strindberg  Room  was  packed  with 
kibitzers,  low-stakes  blackjack  players, 
and  lovers  of  rhe  slot.  Enid  couldn't  re- 
member when  she'd  had  so  much  fun. 
The  fifth  quarter  she  dropped  brought 
her  three  plums;  as  it  so  much  fruit  upset  the  bow- 
els ot  her  machine,  specie  gushed  from  its  nether 
parts.  She  shoveled  her  take  into  a  plastic  buck- 
et. Eleven  quarters  later  it  happened  again:  three 
cherries,  a  silver  dump.  White-haired  players  los- 
ing steadily  at  neighboring  machines  gave  her 
dirty  looks.  I'm  embarrassed,  she  told  herself,  al- 
though she  wasn't. 

1  )ecades  ot  insufficient  affluence  had  made  her 
a  disciplined  investor.  From  her  winnings  she  set 
aside  rhe  amount  of  her  initial  investment.  Half 
ot  every  pavotf  she  also  salted  away. 

I  ler  playing  fund  showed  no  sign  of  exhaustion, 
however. 
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"So,  I've  had  my  fix,"  Sylvia  Roth  said  after 

.•arlv  an  hour,  tapping  Enid  on  the  shoulder. 

Shall  we  go  hear  the  string  quartet?" 

"Yes!  Yes!  It's  in  the  Greed  Room." 

"Grieg,"  said  Syh  ia,  laughing. 

"Oh,  that  is  tunny,  isn't  it?  Grieg.  I'm  so  stupid 
>night." 

"How  much  did  you  make?  You  seemed  to  be 
oing  well." 

"I'm  not  sure,  I  didn't  count." 

Sylvia  smiled  at  her  intently.  "1  think  you  did, 
hough.  I  think  you  counted  exactly." 

"All  right."  Enid  said,  blushing  because  she 
/as  liking  Sylvia  so  much.  "It  was  a  hundred 
hirty  dollars." 

A  portrait  of  Edvard  Grieg  hung  in  a  room 
sf  actual  gilt  ornateness  that  recalled  the 
■ighteenth-century  splendor  ot  Sweden's  royal 
:ourt.  The  large  number  ot  empty  chairs  con- 
irmed  Enid's  suspicion  that  many  ot  the  cruise 
Participants  were  low-class.  She'd  been  on  cruis- 
es where  the  classical  concerts  were  SRO. 

Although  Sylvia  seemed  less  than  knocked 
dead  by  the  musicians,  Enid  tin  night  they  were 
wonderful.  They  played,  from  memory,  popular 
cla  .sical  tunes  such  as  "Swedish  Rhapsody"  and 
excerpts  from  "Finlandia"  and  "Peer  Gynt."  At 
^he  elegant  reception  afterward  Enid  spent  7.7 
percent  of  her  gambling  earnings  on  a  cassette 
tape  recorded  by  the  quartet.  She  tried  a  com- 
plimentary glass  ot  Spogg,  a  Swedish  liqueur  cur- 
rently enjoying  a  $15  million  marketing  cam- 
paign. Spogg  tasted  like  vodka,  sugar,  and 
horseradish,  which  m  tact  were  its  ingredients. 
As  their  fellow  guests  reacted  to  Spogg  with 
looks  of  surprise  and  reproach,  Enid  and  Sylvia 
fell  to  giggling. 

"Special  treat,"  Sylvia  said.  "Complimentary 
Spogg.  Try  some!" 

"Yum!"  Enid  said  in  stitches,  snorting  for  air. 
"Spogg!" 

Then  it  was  on  to  the  Ibsen  Promenade  for 
the  scheduled  ten  o'clock  ice  cream  social.  In 
the  elevator  it  seemed  to  Enid  that  the  ship  was 
suffering  not  only  from  a  seesaw  motion  but  also 
from  a  yaw,  as  it  its  bow  were  the  face  ot  someone 
experiencing  repugnance.  Leaving  the  elevator, 
she  almost  fell  over  a  man  on  his  hands  and  knees 
like  half  a  two-man  prank  involving  shoving.  On 
the  back  of  his  T-shirt  was  a  punch  line:  THEY  JUST 
LOSE  THEIR  AIM. 

Enid  accepted  an  ice  cream  soda  from  a  food 
handler  in  a  toque.  It  was  her  habit,  when  she 
sensed  that  family  was  not  a  person's  favorite 
ropic,  to  probe  the  sore  relentlessly.  By  her  private 
sense  of  ethics  this  was  only  fair,  because  her  own 
family  was  probably  her  least  favorite  topic  in 
the  world,  and  misery  certainly  did  love  compa- 
ny! She  would  sooner  have  died  than  admit  that 
her  children  disappointed  her,  hut  hearing  «>l 


other  people's  disappointing  children  their 
squalid  divi  irccs,  their  substance  abuse,  their  fool- 
ish investments    -made  her  feel  better. 

On  the  surface,  Sylvia  Roth  had  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  ot  1  ler  sons  were  both  in  l  California, 
one  in  medic  ine  and  the  other  in  computers,  and 
both  were  married.  Yel  they  seemed  to  be  hoi 
ci  m  versa!  ional  sands  to  he  av<  tided  oi  en  >ssed  ai 
a  sprint.  "Enid,  will  you  <l<  me  a  favor?"  she  said 
finally,  peering  into  her  empt\  soda  glass  k  !ome 
upstairs  and  have  a  nighti  ap." 

Enid's  day  had  begun  in  St.  |ude  at  five  in  the 
morning,  but  she  never  declined  an  attractive 
invitation.  Upstairs  in  the  Lagerkvist  Tap  Room 
she  and  Sylvia  were  served  by  a  dwarf  in  a  homed 
helmet  and  leather  jerkin  who  persuaded  them  to 
order  cloudberry  aquavit. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  something,"  Sylvia  said, 
"because  I  have  to  tell  someone  on  the  ship,  hul 
you  can't  breathe  a  word  ot  ihis  to  anyone 
you  good  at  keeping  secrets?" 

"It's  one  thing  1  do  well." 

"Then  good,"  Sylvia  said.  "A  week  from  toda\ 
there's  going  to  be  an  execution  in  Pennsylva 
nia.  So,  and  the  following  day,  a  week  from  to- 
morrow, is  Ted  and  my  fortieth  anniversary.  And 
if  you  ask  Ted,  he'll  tell  you  that's  why  we're  on 
this  cruise,  for  the  anniversary.  He'll  tell  you  that, 
but  it's  not  the  truth.  C  V  it's  only  a  truth  about  fed 
and  not  me." 

Enid  felt  afraid. 

"The  man  who's  being  executed,"  Sylvia  Roth 
saiei,  "killed  our  daughter." 

"No,"  Enid  said. 

The  blue  clarity  of  Sylvia's  ga:e  made  her  seem 
a  beautiful,  lovable  animal  that  was  not,  h<  >w  ev- 
er, quite  human.  "Ted  and  I,"  she  said,  "are  <  >n  this 
cruise  because  we  have  a  problem  with  this  exe- 
cution. We  have  a  problem  with  each  other." 

"No!  What  are  you  telling  me?"  bind  shud- 
dered. "Oh,  I  can't  stand  to  hear  this!  1  can't 
stand  to  hear  this!" 

Sylvia  quietly  registered  this  allergy  to  her  dis- 
closure. "I'm  sorry,"  she  said.  "It's  not  lair  ol  me 
to  ambush  you.  Maybe  we  should  call  it  a  night." 

Rut  Enid  quickly  regained  her  composure.  She 
was  determined  not  to  miss  becoming  Sylvia's 
confidante.  "Tell  me  everything  you  need  to  tell 
me,"  she  said.  "And  I'll  listen."  She  folded  her 
hands  in  her  lap  like  a  good  listener.  "(  io  ahead. 
I'm  listening." 

"Then  the  other  thing  I  have  to  tell  you," 
Sylvia  said,  "is  that  I'm  a  gun  artist.  I  draw  guns. 
You  really  want  to  hear  this'" 

"Yes."  Enid  nodded  eagerly  and  vaguely. 
"Interesting." 

For  many  years,  Sylvia  said,  she'd  been  an  am- 
ateur printmaker.  She  had  a  sun-filled  studio  in 
her  house  m  Chadds  Ford,  she  had  a  cream- 
smooth  lithography  stone  and  a  twenty  pn 
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nt  i.  lerman  woodbloc  k  chisels,  and  she  belonged 
to  a  Wilmington  art  guild  in  whose  semiannual 
show,  wink-  her  youngest  child,  Jordan,  grew  from 
,i  tomboy  into  an  independent  young  woman, 
she'd  sold  decorative  prints  for  prices  like  forty 
dollars.  Then  Jordan  was  murdered,  and  for  five 
years  Sylvia  printed,  drew,  and  painted  nothing 
but  guns.  Year  after  year  only  guns. 

"Terrible,  terrible,"  Enid  said  with  open  dis- 
approval. 

The  trunk  ol  the  wind-splintered  tulip  tree 
outside  Sylvia's  studio  suggested  stocks  and  bar- 
rels. Every  human  form  sought  to  become  a  ham- 
mer, a  trigger  guard,  a  cylinder,  a  grip.  There  was 
no  abstraction  that  couldn't  be  tracer  fire,  or  the 
smoke  oi  black  powder,  or  a  hollow-point's  flow- 
ering. The  body  was  worldlike  in  the  repleteness 
of  its  possibilities,  and  just  as  no  part  of  this  lit- 
tle world  was  sate  from  a  bullet's  penetration,  no 
form  in  the  big  world  had  no  echo  in  a  gun.  Even 
a  pinto  bean  was  like  a  derringer,  even  a  snowflake 
like  a  Browning  on  its  tripod.  Sylvia  wasn't  insane; 
she  could  force  herself  to  draw  a  circle  or  sketch 
a  rove.  But  what  she  hungered  to  draw  was 
firearms.  Guns,  gunfire,  ordnance,  projectiles. 
She  spent  hours  capturing  in  pencil  the  pattern 
oi  gleam  on  niekel  plating.  Sometimes  she  also 
drew  hei  hands  and  her  wrists  and  forearms  in 
what  she  guessed  (for  she  had  never  held  a  gun) 
were  appropriate  grips  for  a  .50  caliber  Desert 
Eagle,  a  9-millimeter  Clock,  a  fully  automatic 
M-16  with  a  folding  aluminum  stock,  and  other 
exotic  weapons  from  the  catalogues  that  she  kept 
in  brown  envelopes  in  her  sun-drenched  studio. 
She  abandoned  herself  to  her  habit  like  a  lost 
soul  to  its  hellishly  fitting  occupation  (although 
Chadds  Ford,  the  subtle  warblers  that  ventured  up 
from  the  Brandywine,  the  scents  of  warm  cattail 
and  fermenting  persimmon  that  October  winds 
stirred  out  of  nearby  hollows,  staunchly  resisted 
being  made  a  hell  of);  she  was  a  Sisvpha  who 
every  night  destroyed  her  own  creations — tore 
them  up,  erased  them  in  mineral  spirits.  Kindled 
.1  inerrv  lire  in  the  living  room. 

"Terrible,"  Enid  murmured  again.  "I  can't  think 
ol  a  worse  thing  that  could  happen  to  a  mother." 
She  signaled  to  the  dwarf  for  more  cloudberry 
aquavit. 

Some  mysteries  ol  her  obsession,  Sylvia  said, 
were  that  she'd  been  raised  as  a  Quaker  and  still 
v.eni  t< '  meeting  m  Kennett  Square;  that  tin 
« if  |ordan's  torture  and  murdei  had  been  one  roll 
of  nylon-reinforced  "strapping"  rape,  one  dish 
towel,  two  wire  coat  hangers,  one  General  Elec- 
tric  Light  'n  Easy  ele(  trie  iron,  and  one  Sabatiei 
twelve-inch  serrated  bread  knife  from  Williams- 
ma  i.e.,  n^>  guns;  that  the  killer,  a 
nineteen  \e. ii  old  n, uued  Khellye  Withers,  had 
tinned  himself  in  to  the  Philadelphia  police  with- 
;ain)  a  gun  being  unholstered;  that  with  a 


husband  who  earned  a  huge  late-career  salary  as 
DuPont's  vice  president  of  compliance,  and  a 
sport-utility  vehicle  so  massive  that  a  head-on 
crash  with  a  VW  Cabriolet  might  hardly  have 
dented  it,  and  a  six-bedroom  Queen  Anne-style 
house  into  whose  kitchen  and  pantry  Jordai 
tire  Philadelphia  apartment  would  have  tit  com- 
fortably, Sylvia  enjoyed  a  life  of  almost  senseless 
ease  and  comfort  in  which  her  only  task  besides 
cooking  for  Ted,  literally  her  only  task,  was  to  re- 
o  wer  from  Jordan's  death;  that  she  nevertheless 
often  became  so  absorbed  in  rendering  the  tool- 
ing on  a  revolver  butt  or  the  veins  in  her  arm 
that  she  had  to  drive  crazily  fast  to  avoid  missing 
her  thrice-weekly  therapy  with  an  M.D./Ph.D. 
in  Wilmington;  that  by  talking  to  the  M.D./Ph.D., 
and  by  attending  Wednesday-night  sessions  with 
other  Parents  of  Victims  of  Violence  and  Thurs- 
day-night meetings  with  her  Older  Women's 
group,  and  by  reading  the  poetry  and  novels  and 
memoirs  and  insight  books  that  her  friends  rec- 
ommended, and  by  relaxing  with  yoga  and  horse- 
hack  riding,  and  by  volunteering  as  a  physical 
therapist's  assistant  at  Children's  Hospital,  she 
succeeded  in  working  through  her  grief  even  as  her 
compulsion  to  draw  guns  intensified;  that  she 
mentioned  this  compulsion  to  no  one,  not  even 
to  the  M.D./Ph.D.  in  Wilmington;  that  her  friends 
and  advisers  all  constantly  exhorted  her  to  "heal" 
herself  through  her  "art";  that  by  "art"  they  meant 
her  decorative  woodcuts  and  lithos;  that  she  was 
convinced  that  Jordan,  despite  having  earned  a 
B.F.A.  in  painting  and  an  M.A.  in  art  therapy 
and  despite  the  encouragement  and  paid  instruc- 
tion in  art  she'd  received  for  twenty  years,  had  not 
been  a  good  artist;  that  after  achieving  this  ob- 
jective view  of  her  dead  daughter  she  continued 
to  draw  guns  and  ammo;  and  that  in  spite  of  the 
rage  and  thirst  for  vengeance  that  her  continuing 
obsession  obviously  betokened  she  had  never  once 
in  five  vears  drawn  the  face  of  Khellye  Withers. 

On  the  October  morning  when  these  myster- 
ies impressed  themselves  on  her  en  masse,  Sylvia 
took  the  stairs  to  her  studio  after  breakfast  at  a  run. 
( )n  a  sheet  of  ivory  Canson  paper,  and  using  a  mir- 
ror so  thai  it  appeared  to  be  her  right  hand,  she 
drew  her  left  hand  with  its  thumb  raised  and  fin- 
ders curled,  sixtv  degrees  behind  full  profile,  a 
nearly  full  rear  view.  This  hand  she  then  filled 
with  a  snub-nosed  .38  revolver,  expertly  fore- 
shortened, whose  barrel  penetrated  a  pair  of  smirk- 
ing lips  above  which  she  penciled  accurately, 
from  memory,  the  taunting  eyes  of  Khellye  With- 
ers, over  the  recent  exhaustion  of  whose  legal 
appeals  few  tear-  had  been  shed.  And  at  that — 
a  pair  of  lips,  a  pair  of  eyes — Sylvia  had  set  down 
her  pencil. 

"It  was  ume  to  move  on,"  Sylvia  said  to  Enid. 
"I  saw  it  all  of  a  sudden.  That  whether  I  liked  it  or 
not,  the  survivor  and  the  artist  was  me,  not  her. 
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e're  all  conditioned  to  think  oi  our  children  as  Now  heir  n  was.  All  this  commerce  in  hits  and 

>re  important  than  us,  you  know,  and  to  live  bytes,  these  ones  and    eros  streaming  through 

:ariously  through  them.  All  of  a  sudden  1  was  sick  servers  at  souk  midwestern  university.  So  much 

that  kind  of  thinking.  I  may  be  dead  tomorrow,  evident  tral  ticking  in  so  much  evident  nothing, 

aid  to  myself,  but  I'm  alive  now.  And  1  can  live  A  popul.it  ion  glued  to  screens  and  magazines, 

liberately.  I've  paid  the  price,  I've  done  the  work,  She  wondered.  I  low  could  people  respond  to 

id  I  have  nothing  to  he  ash, uned  of.  these  images  it  images  didn't  secretly  enjoy  the 

"And  when  the  event,  the  big  change  in  your  same  status  as  real  things.'  Not  that  images  were 

e,  is  simply  an  insight — isn't  that  a  strange  so  powerful,  but  that  the  world  was  so  weak    h 

tng?  Thar  absolutely  nothing  changes  except  could  be  vivid,  certainly,  in  its  weakness,  as  on 

l.u  vou  see  things  differently  and  you're  less  days  when  the  sun  baked  fallen  apples  in  orchards 

artul  and  less  anxious  and  generally  stronger  as  and  the  valley  smelled  like  cider,  and  on  cold 

result:  isn't  it  amazing  that  a  completely  in  vis-  nights  when  |ordan  had  driven  to  Chadds  Ford 

|  >le  thing  in  your  head  can  feel  realer  than  any-  for  dinner  and  the  iues.it  hei  Cabriolet  had 

ling  you've  experienced  before.'  You  see  things  crunched  on  the  gravel  driveway;  but  the  world 

lore  clearly  and  you  know  that  you're  seeing  was  fungible  only  as  images.  Nothing  gol  inside 

iem  more  clearly.  And  tt  comes  to  you  that  this  the  head  without  becoming  pictures. 

.  what  it  means  to  love  life,  this  is  all  anybody  And  yet  Sylvia  was  struck  by  the  contrast  he- 

'ho  talks  seriously  about  God  is  ever  talking  tween  the  online  pom  and  her  unfinished  drawing 

hour.  Moments  like  this."  of  Withers.  Sex  happened  in  the  head;  genitals 

"Maybe  one  more?"  Enid  said  to  the  dwarf,  rais-  didn't  much  care  if  they  were  stimulated  by  pic  Hires 
ig  her  glass.  She  was  almost  vvhol- 
)  not  listening  to  Sylvia,  but  shak- 

ng  her  head  and  murmuring                    j     .  >     .                    l      •        l      ,     l       1                      i 

uh!"  and  -oh!"  while  her  con  jlvia  wasn  t  insane,  out  what  she  hungered  to 

ciousness  stumbled  through  clouds 

)f  alcohol  into  such  absurd  realms      Jra w  was  firearms.  A  .$0  caliber  Desert  Eagle, 

M  speculation  as  how  the  dwarf 

Uht  feet  against  her  hips  and  beb  g  millimeter  Glock,   Q  fulk  automatic  M~l6 

y,  embracing  her.  Sylvia  turned               J  '       J      is 
put  to  he  very  intellectual,  and 
|Enid  felt  befriended  under  some- 
what false  pretenses,  but  while  not  listening  she  or  another  person  orpine  imagination.  1  he  lust  for 
also  had  to  listen,  because  she  was  missing  certain  revenge,  however,  could  not  be  tricked.  1  he  most 
key  facts,  such  as  whether  Khellye  Withers  was  graphic  image  couldn't  satisfy  it.  This  lust  required 
black  and  whether  Jordan  had  been  brutally  raped.  the  death  of  a  specific  individual,  the  termination 

From  her  studio  Sylvia  had  gone  straight  to  a  of  a  specific  history.  Like  the  menus  said, 
Wawa  Food  Market  and  bought  one  of  every  dirty  riTUTK  >NS.  She  could  draw  her  desire  but  not  its 
magazine  it  had  in  stock.  Nothing  she  found  in  the  fulfillment.  And  so  she  finally  told  herself  the 
magazines  was  sufficiently  hard-core,  however.  truth:  she  wanted  Khellye  Withers  dead 
She  needed  to  see  the  actual  plumbing,  the  liter-  She  wanted  him  dead  despite  her  recent  inter 
al  act.  She  returned  to  Chadds  Ford  and  switched  view  with  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  in  which  she'd 
on  the  computer  that  her  younger  son  had  given  avowed  that  killing  someone  else's  child 
her  to  foster  closeness  m  their  time  of  loss.  Her  e-  wouldn't  bring  back  her  own.  She  wanted  him 
mail  box  contained  a  month's  backlog  of  filial  dead  despite  the  religious  fervoi  with  which  her 
greetings  that  she  ignored.  In  less  than  five  mm-  M.D./Ph.D.  had  forbidden  her  to  interpret  l<  irdan's 
utesshe  located  the  goods  she  wanted — all  it  took  death  religiously — for  example,  as  a  divine  |Uclg- 
was  a  credit  card — and  she  moused  through  ment  on  her  own  liberal  politics  or  liberal  par- 
thumbnail  views  until  she  found  the  necessary  enting  or  senseless  affluence.  She  wanted  bun 
angle  on  the  necessary  act  with  the  necessary  ac-  dead  despite  believing  that  Ionian's  death  had 
tors:  black  man  performing  oral  sex  on  white  man,  been  a  random  tragedy  and  thai  redemption  lay 
camera  shooting  oyer  left  hip  sixty  degrees  be-  not  in  vengeance  but  in  reducing  the  incidence 
hind  full  profile,  crescent  of  high  values  curving  of  random  tragedies  nationwide.  She  wanted  him 
over  buttock,  knuckles  of  black  fingers  duskily  dead  despite  imagining  a  society  thai  provided 
visible  in  their  probing  on  the  dark  side  of  this  jobs  ai  a  decent  wage  for  young  men  like  him  (so 
moon.  She  downloaded  the  image  and  viewed  it  that  he  would  not  have  had  to  bind  the  wrists 
at  high  resolution.  and  ankles  of  his  former  art  therapist  and  bully  mil 

She  was  sixty-five  years  old  and  she'd  never  of  her  the  passwords  tor  hei  bank  cud  and 

seen  such  a  scene.  She'd  fashioned  images  all  her  it  cards),  a  soc  iciy  that  stanched  the  (low  of  ille- 

lite  and  she'd  never  appreciated  their  mystery.  gal  drugs  into  urban  neighborhoods  (so  that  With 
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ers  could  no)  have  speni  the  stolen  munn  on 
crack,  and  would  have  had  more  mental  clarity 
when  he  returned  to  the  apartment  of  his  former 
art  therapist,  and  would  nor  have  proceeded  to 
-in.  ike  the  rock  and  torture  her,  on  and  ott,  for  thir- 
ty hours),  a  society  in  which  young  men  had  more 
to  believe  in  than  brand-name  consumer  goods  (so 
that  Withers  would  have  fixated  less  insanely  on 
In-  former  art  therapist's  Cabriolet,  and  would 
have  believed  her  when  she  insisted  she'd  lent 
the  i  ,11  io  .1  friend  tor  the  weekend,  and  would 
have  set  less  store  by  her  possession  ot  two  sers  of 
keys  ["Couldn't  get  around  that,"  he  explained 
in  Ins  partially  coerced  but  still  legally  admissible 
1 1  mfession,  "all  the  keys  right  there  on  the  kitchen 
table,  you  know  what  I'm  saying?  Couldn't  get 
my  ass  around  that  fact"],  and  would  not  have  re- 
peatedly applied  the  victim's  Light  'n  Easy  iron  to 
her  bare  skin  and  advanced  the  temperature  st.-i- 
ting  from  Rayon  up  through  Cotton/Linen  while 
demanding  to  know  where  she'd  parked  the  C  ,'ahn- 
i  'let,  and  would  not  have  cut  her  throat  in  a  pan- 
ic when  her  friend  came  by  on  Sunday  evening  to 
return  the  car  and  her  third  set  of  keys),  a  society 
that  once  a\k\  for  all  put  an  end  to  the  physical 
abuse  of  children  (so  that  it  would  have  been  ab- 
surd tor  a  convicted  murderer  to  claim,  in  the 
sentencing  phase  ot  bis  trial,  that  his  stepfather  had 
burned  bun  with  an  electric  iron  when  he  was 


e  takes  me  on  all  these  trips  and  cruises, " 
she  said,  "and  everything's  fine  except  that  for  him 
the  most  terrible  thing  in  our  life  never  happened" 


little — though  in  the  case  ot  Withers,  who  had  no 
burn  sens  to  exhibit,  such  testimony  seemed 
mainly  to  underscore  the  convicts  own  lack  of 
imagination  as  .1  liar).  She  wanted  him  dead  de- 
spite even  her  realization,  in  therapy,  that  his 
smirk  had  been  .1  protective  mask  donned  by  a 
lonely  boy  surrounded  by  people  who  baud  him, 
and  that  it  she'd  only  smiled  at  him  like  a  forgiv- 
ing mi  ither  be  might  have  laid  aside  his  mask  and 
wept  wall  honest  remorse.  She  wanted  him  dead 
despite  knowing  her  desire  would  please  conser- 
vatives tor  whom  the  phrase  "personal  responsi- 
bility" constituted  permission  to  ignore  social  in- 
justice. She  wanted  bun  dead  despite  being  unable, 
tor  these  political  reasons,  to  attend  the  exec  ution 
see  w  ith  her  own  eyes  the  thing  tor  which 
n. '  image  1 1  >uld  substitute. 

"Bui  in  me  1  if  this,"  sIk'  said,  "is  why  we're  on 
ibis  1.  ruise." 

"No"'  Enid  said  .is  it  awakening. 


"No.  We're  here  because  Ted  won't  admit  that 
Jordan  was  murdered." 
"Is  he—  ?" 

"Oh,  he  knows  it,"  Sylvia  said.  "He  just  won't 
talk  about  ir.  He  was  very  close  to  Jordan,  closer 
in  a  lot  of  ways  than  he's  ever  been  to  me.  And 
be  grieved,  I'll  grant  htm  that.  He  wept  so  much 
be  could  hardly  move.  But  then  one  morning  he 
was  over  it.  He  said  Jordan  was  gone  and  he 
wasn't  going  to  live  in  the  past.  He  said  that 
starting  on  Labor  Day  he  was  going  to  forget  she 
was  a  victim.  And  every  day,  as  it  got  later  in 
August,  he  reminded  me  that  beginning  after  La- 
bor Day  he  wouldn't  admit  that  she  was  mur- 
dered. Ted's  a  very  rational  man.  His  view  was  that 
human  beings  have  been  losing  children  forever 
and  that  too  much  grieving  is  stupid  and  self- 
indulgent.  He  didn't  care  what  happened  to  With- 
ers, either.  He  said  that  following  the  trial  was 
just  another  way  of  not  getting  over  the  murder. 
"And  so,  on  Labor  Day,  he  said  to  me,  'It  may 
seem  strange  to  you,  but  I  will  never  speak  ot  her 
death  again,  and  I  want  you  to  remember  thai  I'm 
telling  you  this.  Will  you  remember  this,  Sylvia? 
So  you  don't  think  I'm  crazy  later?'  And  1  said,  '1 
don't  like  this,  Ted,  1  don't  accept  this.'  And  he 
said  he  was  sorry  but  he  had  to  do  it.  And  the  next 
night  when  he  got  home  from  work  I  told  him,  I 
think  it  was,  that  Withers's  lawyer  was  claiming 
his  confession  was  coerced  and 
the  real  killer  was  still  at  large. 
And  Ted  sort  of  grinned  at  me,  in 
this  way  when  he's  pulling  your 
leg,  and  he  said,  'I  don't  know 
what  you're  talking  about.'  And 
so  1  actually  said,  'I'm  talking 
about  the  person  who  killed  our 
daughter.'  And  he  said,  'No  one 
killed  our  daughter,  1  don't  want 
to  hear  you  say  that  again.'  And 
1  said,  'Ted,  this  is  not  going  to  work.'  And  he  said, 
'What's  not  going  to  wotk?'  And  I  said,  'Your 
pretending  Jordan  isn't  dead.'  And  he  said,  'We 
bad  a  daughter  and  we  don't  now  and  so  1  guess 
she's  dead,  but  I'm  warning  you,  Sylvia,  you  do  not 
tell  me  she  was  killed,  do  you  understand  me?' 
And  ever  since  then,  Enid,  no  matter  how  hard 
1  push,  he's  never  dropped  his  pose.  And  I'll  tell 
you,  I'm  an  inch  away  from  divorcing  him.  Al- 
ways. Except  he's  so  unfailingly  dear  to  me  oth- 
erwise. He  never  yets  angry  when  I  talk  about 
Withers,  he  just  gets  bluff  and  laughs  it  off,  like 
it 's  si  une  peculiar  idee  fixe  of  mine.  And  I  can  see 
that  he's  hke  our  cat  dragging  in  a  dead  warbler. 
The  cat  doesn't  know  you  don't  like  dead  warblers. 
Ted  wants  me  to  be  rational  like  he  is,  he  thinks 
he's  doing  me  a  favor,  and  he  takes  me  on  all 
these  trips  and  cruises,  and  everything's  fine  ex- 
cept that  for  him  the  most  terrible  thing  in  our 
life  didn't  happen  and  tor  me  it  did." 
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"So  did  n  happen.'"  Enid  said. 

Sylvia  drew  her  head  hack,  shocked.  "Thank 

■ii,"  she  said,  although  land  had  posed  the  ques- 
>n  because  she  was  moment  arils  i  mi  I  used,  not 

rcause  she  wanted  to  do  Sylvia  a  iavor.  "  I  hank 

hi    tor    being    honesi 

lough  to  ask  me  thai .  I 

)  feel  crazy  sometimes. 
II   my  work   is  in   my 

ead.  I'm  moving  around 
million  little  pieces 

f   no  thing,   a   million 

loughts  and  feelings  and 

lemories  inside  my  head, 

ay  after  day,  tor  years, 

lere's  this  enormous  scaf- 
itlding  and  planning,  like 

m  building  a  cathedral 

t  toothpicks  inside  my 

iead.  And  it  doesn't  even 

ielp  to  keep  a  diary,  be- 

ause  1  can't  make  the 
fords  on  the  page  have 
Lny  effect  on  my  brain.  As 

oon  as  I  write  a  thing 
lown  1  leave  it  behind.  It's 
ike  i  Iroppmg  pennies  over 
Jhe  side  of  a  boat.  And  so 

'm  doing  all  this  mental 
A'ork  without  any  possi- 
bility ot  external  support, 
_*xeept  tor  these  slightly 
dowdy    people    m    my 

Wednesday  and  Thursday  groups,  and  meanwhile 
my  own  husband  is  pretending  that  the  whole 
point  of  all  this  huge  interior  work — namely,  that 
my  daughter  was  murdered — isn't  real.  And  so, 
more  and  more,  literally  the  only  beacons  I  still 
have  in  my  lite,  my  only  north  and  south  and  east 
and  west,  are  my  emotions. 

"And  Ted's  right  on  fop  ot  that.  1  le  thinks ,  mi 
culture  attaches  too  much  importance  to  feelings. 
He  says  it's  out  of  control,  it's  not  computers  that 
are  making  everything  virtual,  it's  mental  health. 
Everyone's  trying  to  correct  then  thoughts  and 
improve  their  feelings  and  work  on  their  rela- 
tionships and  parenting  skills  instead  of  just  gel- 
ting  married  and  raising  children  like  they  used  to, 
is  what  Ted  says.  We've  bumped  up  to  the  next  lex- 
el  of  abstraction  because  we  have  too  much  time 
and  money,  is  what  he  says,  and  he  refuses  to  be 
a  part  ot  it.  He  wants  to  eat  'real'  food  and  go  to 
'real'  places  and  talk  about  'real'  things  like  busi- 
ness and  science.  So  be  and  I  don't  really  agree  at 
all  anymore  on  what's  important  in  life. 

"And  he  foxed  my  therapist,  Enid.  1  had  her  t<  i 
dinner  so  she  could  rake  a  look  at  him,  and  you 
know  those  dinners  the  magazines  say  you 
shouldn't  make  for  company,  where  you're  in  the 
kitchen  for  twenty  minutes  before  every  course.' 


I  m;icli  milani    •    iikI  then 

pan  Ii  i  iks  with  a  two  stage  redin.  tioi 

nn   therapist   was  out   in  the  dining  room  the 
whole  tinit  i  !     \nd  when  I  saw  her  the 

in  i.  mi  was  ven  comnti  in 


in  men,  he  appeared  to  have  dealt  with  bis  griel 
enough  to  function,  and  she  believed  be  wasn't 
io  change  and  n  was  up  to  me  now  to  ac- 
cept this. 

"And  you  know,  I'm  not  supposed  to  lei  ur 
think  magical  oi  religious  thoughts,  but  one 
thought  I  can't  r^t  ape  is  that  this  craz\  tbirsr  tor 
revenge  I've  had  .ill  these  years  isn'i  really  m\ 
own.  It's  Ted's.  He  wi  m't  deal  with  it  himself,  and 
somebody's  got  to  deal  with  it,  so  1  do,  as  if  I'm  a 
surrogate  mother  except  I'm  not  carrying  a  baby, 
I'm  carrying  emotions.  Maybe  it  led  had  taken 
more  responsibility  tor  bis  feelings,  and  been  less 
in  a  hurry  to  go  back  to  work  at  I  "Hi  Pont,  I  would 
have  slaved  just  like  1  always  was,  and  sold  my 
woodcuts  at  the  C  iuild  even  C  !hristmas.  Maybe  it 
was  Ted's  being  so  rational  and  businesslike  that 
pushed  me  oxer  the  edge.  And  so  maybe  the  moral 
ot  this  long  sti  >ry,  which  you've  been  a  total  dear 
to  listen  to,  Enid,  is  that  I  can't  stop  finding  a 
moral  to  the  si,  >r\  no  mattei  hi  >w  bard  I  irx  not  to." 

nid  was  so  tired  thai  she  stood 
si  ion  as  Syh  la  fell  silent.  Mi  ivin 
derly  on  her  bad  hip,  she  let  Syh 
tor  the  drinks  and  catch  up  with  her  at 
elevators.  Too-prei  ipiti  ms  inl  ima 


It  'Mi  '       Vi 


1  lot  I  in  it-  wake  .1  kind  of  dirty  awkward- 
nc».  When  Sylvia  stepped  out  at  the  Upper  Deck 
level,  1  Enid  followed.  She  c<  puldn't  bear 

Sylvia  as  a  "B"  Dec  k  sort  <  A  person. 
1  by  the  d(  >or  of  a  large  outside 
torn.  "Where's  y<  iur  n 
"Just  down  the  hall  hero,"  Enid  said.  Bur  this 
se,  she  saw,  was  unsustainable.  Tom 
have  to  pretend  she'd  been  confused. 
!  ■'.  1.1  said.  "Thanks 
ti  >r  listening." 

She  waited  with  a  gentle  smile  for  Enid  to 
on.  But  Enid  didn't  move  on.  She  looked 
I  uncertainly.  "I'm  si  irry.  What  deck  1-  this?" 
"1  his  1-  the  I  Ipper." 
"( ^h  dear,  I'm  on  the  wrong  dec  k.  I'm 
i'l  be  sorry.  Do  you  want  me  to  wall 

d(  i\\  II.'" 

"No,  I  gi it  contused,  1  sec  now.  This  i-  the  bip- 
od I'm  supposed  to  be  on  a  lower  deck. 
A  much  lower  deck.  So,  I'm  sorry." 

>re  Sylvia  could  say  anything  more,  land  si- 
dled ii]  idi  ir  (she  needed  her  hip  j>  lint  re- 

I,  but  imagine  leaving  Al  at  home  alone- 
while  she  was  in  the  hospital,  just  imagine 
tigating  herself  for  blundering  down  a  hall  she 
didn't  M    1  inally  she  veered  to- a  cush- 

ioned bench  and  dumped  and  began  to  weep. 

id  gi\  en  her  the  imagination  to  pity  the  sad 
strivers  wh< >  booked  the  mi  1st  el-c  heapo  "B"  L  Vek 
inside  staterooms  on  a  luxury-  cruise  ship;  but  a 
childhood  without  money  had  left  her  unable  to 

h,  herself,  the  $300  per  person  it  uM  to 
jump  one  (  rid  so  she  wept  tor  herself. 

It  that  -he  and  Al  were  the  only  educated 
people  of  her  generatii  'ii  who  had  managed  not  to 

But  then,  through  hei  tear-,  -he  -aw  a  sweet 
thing  beneath  the  hen.,  h  beside  lur. 

It  was  a  ten-dollar  bill.  Folded  once.  \  er\  sweet. 
With  a  glance  up  the  corridor,  she  readied 
down.  The  texture  of  engraving  was  deli, 

Feeling  resti  >red,  she  descended  ti  1  the  "B"  Deck. 

r<  nind  music  whispered  in  the  lounge,  some- 

lii  ms.  Hie  imagined  she 

her  name  bleated,  distantly,  as  she  luted 

her  le\  card  in  the  lock  and  pushed  on  he 

sistance  and  pushed 

ted  from  the  i >ther  side. 
I,  what  on  earth.'" 
1-  -hi    knew   it  ended  with  her  sejueeze 
Diurnalit\  yielded 
iw  continuum  ol  hours.  She  lound  Alfred 
he  door  on  .1  1 

it  and  a  tie  were  laid 
which  he'd  -nipped  10  the  mattress. 

nrinued  to  call  her  name  even  alter  she'd 
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turned  on  a  light  and  occupied  his  field  of  visioi  ... 
1  ler  immediate  aim  was  to  quiet  him  and  get  som  .v 
pajamas  on  him,  but  this  took  rime,  lor  he  was  1 
ribly  agitated  and  n<  >t  finishing  his  sentences,  nc  : 
even  making  his  verbs  and  nouns  agree  in  nam  :.' 
her  and  person.  He  believed  that  it  was  morn  it 
and  he  had  to  bathe  and  dress,  and  that  the  floo|  ~- 
by  the  door  was  a  bathtub,  and  that  the  handle  wa  ■:  ' 
a  faucet,  and  that  nothing  worked.  Still  he  it 
sisted  on  doing  everything  his  way,  which  led 
a  pushing  and  pulling,  an  actual  blow  to  her  shoul- 
der. 1  le  raged  and  she  wept  and  abused  him.  f  Ic- 
ed with  his  madly  flopping  hands  to  un 
bm  ton  his  pajama  top  as  fast  as  -lie  o  iuld  buttoi  . 
it .  She'd  never  heard  him  use  the  words  "t**d"  anc 
"c     p,"  and  the  fluency  with  which  he  used  then  r. 
now  illuminated  years  of  prior  silent  usage  in  hi  t 
head.  I  le  unmade  her  bed  while  she  tried  to  re- 
make his.  She  begged  him  to  sit  still.  He  criecJniK 
that  it  was  very  late  and  he  was  very  confused 
Even  now  she  couldn't  help  loving  him.  Maybe  es 
pecially  now.  Maybe  she'd  known  all  along,  tor  fifn 
years,  that  there  was  this  lirrle  boy  in  him.  MavK 
all  the  love  she'd  given  her  sons  and  daughter,  al 
the  love  tor  which  in  the  end  she'd  got  so  little  ir 
return,  had  merely  been  practice  tor  this  most  de 
manding  of  her  children.  She  soothed  and  berat- 
ed bun  tor  an  hour  or  more,  and  finally  he  was] 
asleep  and  her  travel  clock  showed  5:10,  arid  al 
7:30  he  was  running  his  electric  shaver.  Not  hav- 
ing g<  >ne  pr<  iperly  under,  she  telr  tine  getting  up  anc 
tine  dressing  and  catastrophically  bad  going  n 
breakfast,  her  tongue  like  a  dust  mop,  her  head  like 
something  on  a  spit. 

Even  tor  a  big  ship  the  sea  this  morning  was 
poor  footing.  The  regurgitative  splats  outside  the 
Kierkegaard  Room  were  almost  rhythmic,  a  kind 
of  music  ot  chance,  and  Mrs.  Nygren  informa- 
tively brayed  about  the  evils  ot  caffeine  and  the 
quasi-bicamerality  ot  the  Storting,  and  the 
Soderblads  arrived  damp  from  intimate  Swedish 
exertions,  and  somehow  Al  proved  equal  to  con- 
versation with  Ted  Roth.  Enid  and  Sylvia  re- 
sumed relations  stiffly,  rheir  emotional  muscles 
[Hilled  and  aching  from  last  night's  overuse.  They 
talked  about  the  weather.  An  activities  coordi- 
nator named  Suzy  c  ihosh  came  by  with  orienta- 
tive  tidings  and  registration  tonus  tor  the  after- 
's  outings  in  Newport,  Rhode  bland.  With 
a  bright  smile  and  anticipatory  noises  hind  signed 
ur  of  the  town's  historic  homes  and 
then  wan  he.  1  m  dismay  as  everyone  else  bur  the 
Norwegian  social  lepers  passed  along  the  clip- 
hoard  without  registering.  "Sylvia!"  she  chid,  her 
voice  shaking,  "you're  not  going  on  the  tour.'" 
Sylvia  glanced  at  her  bespectacled  husband,  who 
nodded  like  McGeorge  Bundy  greenlighting 
!  troops  for  Vietnam,  and  for  a  moment 
her  blue  eyes  seemed  to  look  inward;  apparently 
-he  had  that  ability  ot  the  enviable,  ot  the 
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idwestern,  of  the  moneyed,  to  assess  her  de-  tankei                          ol  the  supcrwcalthy,  and  ai- 
res without  regard  to  social  expectations  or  though  she                                illars  in  th 
loral  imperatives.  "Okay,  yes,  good,"  she  said,  hird  Room  she  felt  like  a  lah  anim 
nayhe  I  will."  Ordinarily  Enid  would  have  other  level                        inah  amid  tin 
in i nned  at  the  hm(  of  charity  here,  hut  she  was  ni:ed  hi  ml                    le,  and  hedti me  came  early, 
'aiving  the  oral  ex. an  tor  gill  horses  today.  She  and  wb                                   to  sin  she  was  all 
eeded  all  the  charity  she  could 
et.  And  so  on  up  the  day's  steep 

lcline  she  labored,  availing  her-  J          J     /              i  ±          J      L          J  1  • 
eli  ol  „  complimentary  half-                      *  raged  Qtld  she  Wept  and  abused  him. 

;ssion  of  Swedish  massage,  watch-  T       •  I    ;  •              n     n                   i 

ig  coastal  leaves  senesce  from  the      He  managed  with  his  madly  flopping  hands  to 

bsen  Promenade,  and  downing 

ixibuprofen  and  a  quart  of  coffee         unbutton  hlS  tajamO  tot)  OS  fast  G5  S/l<?  COuld  button  it 

o  prepare  for  her  afternoon  in  l    J                  l          J 

harming  and  historic  Newport! 

hi  which  freshly  rain-laundered 

>ort  of  call  Alfred  announced  that  his  feet  hurt  too  awake  listening  to  the  anxiety  hell  rin  ! 

nuch  to  venture  ashore,  and  Enid  made  him  here  was  Alfred  mining  on  lights 

promise  not  to  nap  or  he  wouldn't  sleep  at  night,  and  a  next  door  neigh  hoi  hanging  on  the  wall 

tnd  she  laughingly  (tor  how  could  she  admit  that  shouting  hack,  and  .Alfred  stock-still  listening 

t  was  life  and  death?)  implored  Ted  Roth  to  keep  with  his  face  twisted  in  paranoid  psychosi 

urn  awake,  and  Ted  replied  that  getting  the  Ny-  then  whispering  conspiratorialh  that  he'd  si 

grens  off  the  ship  ought  to  help  with  that.  t**d  run  he  (ween  the  beds,  and  then  the  mal 

Smells  of  sun- warmed  creosote  and  cold  mus-  and  unmaking  of  said  beds,  the  application  of  a 
sel:  ,  of  boat  fuel  and  football  fields  and  drying  diaper,  the  application  of  a  second  dia| 
keip,  an  almost  genetic  nostalgia  tor  things  mar-  dress  s<  mie  halliu  inated  exigent,  y,  and  the  halk- 
iltime  and  things  autumnal,  beset  Enid  as  she  ing  of  Ins  nerve-d. imaged  legs,  and  the  bleating 
'limped  from  the  gangway  toward  the  four  bus.  of  the  word  "Enid"  until  he  nearh  wore  1 1  mil 
The  day  was  dangerously  beautiful.  Big  gusts  and  the  woman  with  the  rawly  abraded  na 
relateel  clouds  and  a  fierce  lion  of  a  sun  blew  the  hing  in  the  dark  with  the  worst  despaii  ,\nA  mix- 
gaze  around,  agitating  Newport's  while  clapboard  iety  she'd  ever  felt  until  finally — like  an  overnight 
and  mowed  greens,  making  them  unseeable  traveler  arriving  at  a  train  station  differing  from 
straight-on.  "Folks,"  the  tour  guide  urged,  "just  the  dismal  ones  before  il  >>iil\   in  the  morning 
sit  hack  and  drink  it  in."   But  that  which  can  he  twilight,  the  small  miracles  of  restored  \  isihihtv: 
drunk  can  also  drown.  Enid  had  slept  tor  six  of  the  a  chalky  puddle  in  a  gravel  parking  lot,  tl 
previous  fifty-five  hours,  and  even  as  Sylvia  twisting  from  a  sheet-metal  chimne\      she  was 
thanked  her  for  inviting  her  along  she  found  she  brought  to  a  dct  isi<  u  i 
had  no  energy  tor  touring.  The  Astors  and  the 

Vanderbilts,  their  pleasure  domes  and  money:  she  n  her  map  of  the  ship,  al  the  -urn 

wassickof  it.  Sick  of  envying,  sick  of  herself.  She  end  of  the  "P"  Deck,  was  the  uni- 

didn't  understand  antiques  or  architecture,  she  versal  symbol  ol  aid  tor  those  in 

couldn't  draw  like  Sylvia,  she  didn't  read  like  Ted,  need.  After  breakfast  she  leti 

she  had  few  interests  and  no  expertise.  A  capac-  husband  in  conversation  with  the 

ity  for  love  was  the  only  true  thing  she'd  ever  Roths  and  made  hei  wa\  to  this  red  cross.  The 

had.  And  so  she  tuned  out  the  tour  guide  and  physical  thing  corresponding  to  th                I  was 

heeded  the  October  angle  of  the  yellow  light,  the  a  frosted-glass  d<  >or  with  three  word-  lettered  on 

heart-mangling  intensities  of  the  season.  In  the  it  in  gold  leaf.  "Allied"  was  the  first  word  and 

wind  pushing  waves  across  the  hay  she  could  smell  "Infirmary"  was  the  third;  the  sense  of  the  mid 

night's  approach.  It  was  coming  at  her  fast:  mys-  die  word  was  losi   in  the  shadows  cast  h\ 

tery  and  pain  and  a  strange  yearning  sense  of  pos-  lied."  She  studied  it  fruitlessly.  No.  Bel.  Nol 

sihihty,  almost  as  if  heartbreak  were  a  thing  to  he  No  Bell. 

sought  and  moved  toward.  But  like  so  many  phe-  All  three  word-  retreated  as  the  di  >•  >r  was  pulled 

nomena  that  were  beautiful  at  a  distance — thun-  open  by  a  muscular  i                 in  with  a  name  tag 

derheads,  volcanic  eruptions,  the  stars  and  plan-  pinned  to  a  white  lapel:  Mather  I  lihhard,  MP. 

ets — this  alluring  pain  proved,  at  closer  range,  to  He  had  a  large,  somewhat  coarse-skinned  lace 

he  inhuman  in  its  scale.  like  the  face  of  the  Italian- American  actoi 

From  Newport  the  Gunnar  Myrdal  sailed  east  pie  loved,  the  one  who  once  starred  a 

into  sapphire  vapors.  The  ship  telt  stifling  to  Enid  and  anothet  tune  as  a  di-i  tula                   ,  how  are 

after  an  afternoon's  exposure  to  big  skies  and  the  you  this  morning."'  he  said,  show  ing  pearly  tt 
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rtoon  of  someone  minding  his  own  business, 
lile  studying  Enid  t<  >  he  sure  he  was  amusing  her. 
"My  husband  gets  strange  at  night  sometimes," 
e  said,  averting  her  eyes.  "Ver\  agitated  and  dif- 
ult,  and  I  can't  sleep  then.  I'm  dead  tired  all  da\ 
id  so  upset.  And  there's  M ,  rmu  h  1  want  to  do." 
"Asian  will  help  you,"  Hibbard  assured  her  in 
new,  more  sober  voice.  "A  lot  oi  travelers  con- 
fer it  .i  more  important  investment  even  than 
mediation  insurance.  With  all  the  money  you've 
lid  tor  the  privilege  oi  being  here,  Enith,  you 
ive  a  right  to  feel  your  best  at  every  moment.  A 
aarrel  with  your  spouse,  anxiety  about  a  pet 
ui've  left  behind,  a  perceived  snub  where  n<  »ne 
as  intended:  you  can't  art.  ird  these  bad  feelings, 
bunk  of  it  this  way.  It  Asian  prevents  you  from 
lissing  just  one  prepaid  Pleasurelines  activity 
ue  to  your  subclinical  dysthymia,  it  has  paid  for 
self,  by  which  I  mean  that  your  tlar-tee  consul- 
ition  with  me,  at  the  end  of  which  you'll 
eceive  eight  complimentary  SampLpaks  of  30- 
lilligram  Asian  'Cruiser,'  has  paid  tor  itself." 
"What  is  Ashland'" 

Someone  knocked  on  the  outside  door,  and 
-libbard  shuddered  as  it  to  clear  his  head.  "Edie, 
iden,  Edna,  Enid,  excuse  me  one  moment.  I'm  he- 
inning  to  understand  that  you  really  are  confused 
bout  the  state-of-the-global-art  psychopharma- 
ology  that  Pleasurelines  is  proud  to  make  avail- 
ible  to  its  discerning  clientele.  1  see  y<  >u  need  a  bit 
nore  explanation  than  most  of  our  cruisers,  and 
f  you'll  excuse  me  tor  just  one  moment — " 

Hibbard  took  eight  SampLpaks  of  Asian  from 
lis  console,  actually  troubled  to  lock  the  console 
ind  pocket  the  key,  and  stepped  into  the  vestibule. 
Enid  heard  his  murmur  and  the  husky  voice 
alder  man  replying,  "Twenty-five,"  "Monday,"  and 
"Newport."  In  less  than  two  minutes  the  doctor 
returned,  carrying  some  traveler's  checks. 

"Is  this  really  all  right  what  you're  doing?"  Enid 
asked.  "I  mean  legally?" 

"Good  Q,  Enid,  but  guess  what:  it's  wonderfully 
legal."  He  examined  one  of  the  checks  somewhat 
absently  and  then  tucked  them  all  into  his  shirt 
pocket.  "Excellent  question,  though.  Really  ace 
Q.  Professional  ethics  prevent  me  from  selling 
the  drugs  I  prescribe,  so  I'm  confined  to  dispens- 
ing tree  samples,  which  luckily  conforms  to  Plea- 
surelines' own  tutto  c  incluso  policy.  Regrettably, 
since  Asian  has  yet  to  receive  full  American  reg- 
ulatory appn  ival,  and  since  m<  >st  i  >t  <  >ur  cmisers  are 
American,  and  since  Asian's  designer  and  mak- 
er, Farmacopea  S.A.,  therefore  has  no  incentive 
to  provide  me  with  complimentary  samples  suf- 
ficient to  the  extraordinary  demand,  I  do  rind  it 
necessary  to  purchase  the  complimentary  samples 
in  bulk.  Hence  my  consulting  tee,  which  might 
otherwise  strike  some  as  inflated." 

"What's  the  actual  cash  value  of  the  eight  sam- 
ple packs.'"  Enid  asked. 


"Being  complimentary  and  stneth  noi  t 
sale,  they  have  no  actual  cash  value, 
you're  asking  what  it  costs  me  to  provuL 
service  to  you  tree  ot  charge,  the  answei  is  about 
eighty-eighl  dollars,  I    S." 

"Fi  >ur  J<  ill 

"(  >  irret  i    lull  d<  i  ;)  itients  of  ordinary 

sensitivity  is  30  milligrams  per  day.  In  othei  v 
i  'tie  caplet.  Four  dollars  a  day  to  fi  n  >si 

cruisers  consider  it  a  bargain." 

"And  tell  me,  though,  wli.u  it  is.  Ashram.'" 

"Asian.  Named,  I'm  told,  tor  a  mythical  crea 
ture  in  ancient  mythology.  Mithraism,  sun- 
worshipers  and  so  forth.  I'd  be  making  it  up  it  1 
told  you  any  more.  Rui  m\  understanding  is  that 
Asian  was  a  great  benign  lion." 

Enid's  heart  leaped  in  its  cage.  She  took  a 
SampLpak  from  the  desk  and  examined  the  pills 
through  the  bubbles  of  hard  plastic  Eac  h  tawn\  • 
gold  caplet  was  sc<  ired  twice  toi  ease  ot  splitting 
,mA  em  hi  an  med  with  a  mam  rayed  sun — 
it  the  silhouetted  head  of  a  pointy-maned  lion.' 
ASLAN  I  Cruiser™  was  the  label 

"What's  it  ^l^1"  she  said. 
Absolutely  nothing,"  1  libbard  replied,  "it  \><u 
are  in  perfect  mental  health.  However,  lei 
it,  who  is'" 

"Oh,  and  if  you're  n<  it  .'" 

"Asian  provides  state-of-the-art  factor  regula- 
tion. The  best  medications  now  approved  tor 
American  use  are  like  two  Marlboro*,  and  a  rum- 
and-coke  by  comparison." 

"It's  ,m  antidepressant  "' 

"Crude  term.  'Personality  optimizer'  is  the 
phrase  1  prefer." 

"And  '( 'miser'.'" 

"Asian  optimizes  in  sixteen  chemical  din 
sions,"  I  libbard  said  patiently.  "Put  guess  wh.it. 
Optimal  for  a  person  enjoying  a  luxury  cruise 
isn't  optimal  tor  a  person  functii  mng  in  the 
workplace.  It  you're  asking  what's  specific  to 
'Cruiser,'  it's  mainly  that  it  switches  your  anxi- 
ety to  the  oft  position.  Turns  that  little  dial  right 
down  to  zero.  Asian  'Basic'  won't  do  that,  because 
to  function  ^\a\  to  day  a  moderate  anxiety  level 
is  desirable.  I'm  on  'Basic'  right  now,  tor  exam- 
ple, because  I'm  working." 

"How—" 

"Less  than  one  hour.  Th  it's  the  l  The 

action  is  effectively  instantaneous.  That's  com- 
pared with  up  to  t,  mii  weeks  tor  some  ot  the  di- 
nosaurs they're  still  using  Stateside.  C  !i 
today  and  you're  Iuck\  to  feel  better  a  weel 
Friday." 

Dr.  Hibbard  was  very  handsome  and  charis- 
matic, and  Enid  liked  the  idea  ot  a  pill  that  would 
help  her  enj<  >y  the  cruise  and  take  better  care  ol 
Alfred,  bin  the  d<  ictor  seemed  to  her  a  trifle  glib. 
Abo,  her  name  u as  Find.  E  N  Id  1. 

"You're  really,  really,  realh  sure  this  Uill  help 


um're  really  super-certain  rhis  is  the  best 
thin 

litarante     it,"  I  lihhard  said  with  a  wink. 
-■-  'i  ipi  imize'  mean,  though'"  Enid 

"You'll  feel  emotionally  more  resilient,"  1  lih- 
ud.  "Mi  ire  flexible,  mi  >re  1 1  mtident,  happier 
elf.  Yi  hii  anxiety  and  oversensil  ivity 
will  disappear,  as  will  an^  mi  irhid  concern 

n  of  others.  Anything  you're  ashamed 
i  't  now    - 

kind  said.  "Yes." 
'"Il  i(  comes  up,  I'll  talk  about  it. 
why  mention  u  .''  That  m 
be  your  attitude.    I  he  vie  ious 
kip.  'l.irttN  ol  shame,  thai  rapid 
.-I  \\  een  c<  mtession 
and  concealment-  this  is  a 
complain)  el  yours.'" 

"I  think  you  understand 

i 

ils  in  your  I 
Elaine.  A  strong  urge  to  confess,  a 

in  ge  to  conceal.  What's  a 
e .'  Wk.it  else  i  an  it  be  km 

.  k  ink  als.'" 

had  tlif  dun  worry  that  her  church  taught 
i  itherw  ise  —  si  miething  aboul  C  ,'hnst  being  both  ,1 
hunk  of  flesh  hanging  from  a  cross  and  also  the 
si  m  >  it  c  I.  >d — km  questions  of  doctrine  had  always 
seemed  to  her  forbiddingly  complex,  and  Rev- 
Anderson  a)  their  church  had  such  a  kind- 
ly face  and  often  in  his  sermons  told  jokes  or 
1  Ncu  Yorker  cartoons  or  secular  witters 
miJi  as  John  Updike,  and  he  never  did  anything 
like  felling  the  congregation  that  it 
Mined,  whk  1 1  would  have  keen  absurd  since 
mri  li  was  so  friendly  and  nice, 
and  i  ken,  too,  Alfred  had  always  pooh-poohed  her 
nut  it  wa-~  easier  just  to  stop  believing  (if  in 
fact  die  e\  er  had  believed)  than  to  try  to  bea!  Al- 
fred in  a  pi  ical  argument.  Now  laud  be- 
lieved tk.it  when  you  were  dead  you  were  realh 
ind  Dr.  1  lihbard's  account  of  things  was 
making  sense  I 

nigh  shi  ipper,  she  said, 
ust  a  dumb  old  Midwesterner,  so,  bul  chang 
ur  persi  malit\  di  lesn't  sound  right  to  me." 
She  made  her  face  long  and  -   ui  to  be  sure  her 
n'l  .  w  el  I 

I  lihhard  said. 
w  nk  i In  leel  right  now  .'" 

11.  no,  kut  it'>  more  my  husband  and  my 
Iren  ik. ii  are — 

II,  km  it  I'm  a  different  person  after  1  lake 
ill,  it  I'n  li.it  c  an't  be  right, 

ithetic.  \\  e  ill 
i  he  par)  ic  ular 


chemical  coordinates  of  our  character  and  tern  »»* 
perament.  It's  ,i  version  of  the  tear  of  death,  right  k  ! 
I  don't  know  what  it  will  he  like  not  to  be  me  any  G*e 
more.  But  guess  what.  It  'I'm'  not  around  to  tel  t; 
the  difference,  then  what  ^Vi  T  really  care'  Beinj  He" 
dead's  only  a  problem  if  you  know  you're  dead 
which  you  never  do  hecause  you're  dead!" 

"But  it  sounds  like  the  drug  in. ikes  everybod1  . 

tile  same." 

"Uh-uh.  keep-keep.  Wrong.  Because  gu 
what:  two  people  can  have  the  same  person-iS 
ality  and  still  he  individuals.  Two  people^ 
with  the  same  IQ  can  have  com- 
pletely different  knowledge  an 
memories.  Right.'  Two  very  affec- 
tionate people  can  have  com- 
pletely different  objects  of 
affection.  Maybe  Asian  does 
make  us  a  little  more  alike.  But 
guess  what,  Enid.  We're  all  still 
individuals." 
The  doctor  unleashed  an  espe- 
cially lovable  smile,  and  Enid,  v 
calculated  that  he  was  netting  $62  persei 
consultation,  decided  that  she'd  now  re-J 
ceived  her  money's  worth  of  his  time  and  atten- 
tion, and  she  did  what  she'd  known  she  would  d 
since  she  first  laid  eyes  on  the  sunny,  leoninem 
caplets.  She  reached  into  her  purse  and  from  the  '" 
Pleasurelines  envelope  that  held  her  slot  win- 


l 


;c: 


rnnijs  she  took  a  handful  ot  cash  and  counted  lit 
out  $150.  E 

"All  joy  ot  the  lion,"  Hibbard  said  with  a  wink;\sl 
as  he  slid  the  stack  of  SampLpaks  across  his  desk. 
"1  >o  you  need  a  hag  tor  that.'" 

With  a  pounding  heart  Enid  made  her  way  to 
the  how  of  the  "B"  Deck.  After  the  nightmare  i  if 
the  previous  day  and  nights  she  again  had  a  con- 
crete thing  to  look  forward  to;  and  how  sweet 
the  optimism  of  the  person  carrying  a  newly 
stored  drug  that  she  believed  would  change  her 
head;  how  universal  the  craving  to  escape  the 
givens  ot  the  self.  No  exertion  more  strenuous 
than  raising  hand  to  mouth,  no  act  more  violent 
than  swallowing,  no  religious  feeling,  no  faith  in 
anything  more  mystical  than  cause  and  effect 
was  required  to  experience  a  pill's  transforma- 
tive blessings.  She  couldn't  wait  to  take  it.  She 
Headed  on  air  all  the  way  to  Bll,  where,  happi- 
ly, she  saw  no  sign  ot  Alfred.  As  it  to  acknowledge 
the  illicit  nature  ot  her  mission,  she  threw  the 
dead  boll  -hi  ike  kail  door.  Further  locked  herself 
inside  the  bathroom.  Raised  her  eves  to  their  re- 
flected twins  and,  on  a  ceremonial  impulse,  re- 
turned their  gaze  as  she  hadn't  in  months  or 
\ears.  Busked  one  golden  Asian  through 
the  toil  backing  ot  its  SampLpak.  Placed  it  on  her 
tongue  and  swallowed  it  with  water. 

Fi  >t  a  tew  minutes  she  brushed  and  flossed,  a  kit 
ot  oral  housekeeping  to  pass  the  time.  Then  with 


mdder  of  cresting  exhaustion  she  went  to  her  .1  uiv.it  surprise,   i  Ik-  Nygrens  have  .1  len 

1  to  lie  and  wait.  question  foi  Mi  a  C  Shosh  this  morning." 

jolden  sunlight  fell  across  the  hlankets  in  her  "Yes,  Stig,  they  Jo  always  seem  to  ha 

idowless  room.  lengthy  question,  don'l  they.'  Fhey  are  very  thoi 

He  nuzzled  her  palm  with  lus  warm  velvet  ough  people,  our  Nygrens." 

nit.  He  licked  her  eyelids  with  .1  tongue  both  Ted  Roth  spun  hall  .1  grapefruit  like  .1  pi  itter, 

ldpapery  and  slick.  His  heath  was  sweet  and  stripping  out  its  flesh.  "11k-  story  of  carhon,"  he 

igery.  said,  "is  the  story  of  the-  planet.  You're  familiar 

When  she  came  awake  the  cool  halogen  light-  with  the-  greenhouse  effei  1  .'" 

I  in  the  stateroom  wasn't  artificial  anymore.  It  "It's  triple  tax-free,"  Enid  said. 

is  the-  cool  light  of  sun  Irom  behind  a  momen-  Allied  nodded.  "I  am  familiar  with  the  green- 

y  C  loud.  house  etfe-c  t." 

I've  taken  the  medication,  she  told  herself.  I've  "You  have  to  actually  physically  clip  the 

ken  rhc-  medication.  I've  taken  the  medication.  coupons,  which  sometimes  1  forget,"  Enid  s;ud. 

"The  earth  was  very  h<  >i  tour  billion  years  ago," 

er  new  emotional  flexibility  re-  said  Dr.  Roth.  "The  atmosphere  was  unhreath- 

"ff         §     reived  a  bold  challenge  the  next  able." 

\rmmmw      morning  when  she  rose  at  seven  "Of  course  at  our  age  income  matters  more 

Iff                  and  discovered  Alfred  curled  up  fast  than  growth." 

ML    ^flL     asleep  in  the  shower  stall.  "Nature  hadn't  learned  to  break  down  cellulose. 

"Al,  you're  lying  in  the  shower,"  she  said.  "This  When  a  tree  fell  it  lay  on  the  ground  and  got 

not  the  place  to  sleep."  buried  by  the  next  tree  that  fell.  This  was  the 

1  laving  awakened  him,  she  began  to  brush  her  (.  'arbonilerous.  The  earth  a  lush  riot.  And  in  the 

•eth.  Alfred  opened  undemented  eyes  and  look  course  of  millions  and  millions  of  years  ol  trees 

ock.  "Ugh,  1  am  stiff  stiff,"  he  said.  falling  on  trees,  almost  all  the  carhon  got  taken 

"What  on  earth  are  you  doing  in  there:'"  she  from  the  air  and  buried  underground.  And  there 

argled  through  a  fluoride  foam, 

pishing  merrily  away.  mm     — ^ 

"Got  all  turned  around  in  the  1                         11  ,1       r        •;   C      1      » 

ight,"  he  said,  "i  had  such  nee  we  burn  up  all  the  jossil  juels, 

reams." 

Enid  found  that  m  the  arms  of      said  Dr.  Roth,  "we'll  have  a  hot,  nasty  atmosphere 

\sl.in  she  had  new  reserves  of  pa- 

ienceforthewrist-stratningwig-         ft    f  >                 r       f}           hundred  m;//,on  yeQrs" 

le-waggle  brushstroke  her  den-  J                                                                   _/ 

ist  recommended  tor  the  sides  of 

ler  molars.  She  watched  with  low 

o  medium  interest  as  Alfred  achieved  full  up-  it  stayed  until  yesterday,  geologically  speaking." 

ightness  through  a  multistage  process  of  prop-  "Lap  swimming,  Signe.  Do  you  suppose  that 

ling,  levering,  hoisting,  bracing,  and  controlled  this  is  similar  to  lap  dancing'" 

ipping.  A  lunatic  dhoti  of  bunched  and  shred-  "Some  people  are  disgusting,"  said  Mrs.  Nygren. 

led  diapers  hung  from  his  loins.  "Look  at  this,"  "There  can  never  be  another  ( .'arbonilerous. 

le  said,  shaking  his  head.  "Would  you  look  at  Ever.  Because  vou  can't  ask  Nature  to  unlearn 


us. 


how  to  hiodegrade  cellulose.' 


"1  had  the  most  wonderful  night's  sleep,"  she  "The  only  stock  we  own  much  of  is  (.  Vlie  Mid- 

mswered.  land,"  Enid  said. 

"Mammals  e, ime  along  when  the  world  cooled 

f#    A      nd    how    arc-    our    Floaters    this  off.  Frost  on  the  pumpkin.  Furry  things  in  dens. 

\  i%      morning.'"  roving  activities  coor-  Bui  now  we  have  a  very  clever  mammal  that's 

/    \     dinator    Suzy    Ghosh    asked    the  taking  all  the  carbon  Irom  underground  and 

i       ■    table   in   a   voice   like   hair   in  a  putting  it  back  into  the  atmosphere." 

-A.     JL shampoo  commercial.  "1  think  we  own  some  Ortic  Midland  ourselves," 

"We  didn't  sink  last  night,  if  that's  what  you  Sylvia  said. 

nean,"  said  Sylvia  Roth.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,"  Per  Nygren  said,  "we,  too, 

The  Norwegians  quickly  monopolized  Suzy  own  Ortic  Midland." 

vith  a  complicated  inquiry  regarding  lap  swim-  "Per  would  know,"  said  Mis   Nygren. 

ning  in  the  larger  of  the  Gunnar  My  rdaVs  "I  daresay  he  would,"  said  Mr.  Soderblad. 

viols.  "c  )nce  we  burn  up  all  the  fossil  fuels,"  said  Dr. 

"Well,  well,  Signe,"  Mr.  Soderblad  remarked  to  Roth,  "we'll  have  an  antique  atim  'sphere-.  A  hot, 

lis  wife  at  an  indiscreet  volume,  "this  is  Indeed  nasty  atmosphere  that  no  one's  seen  foi  three 


hundred  million  years.  C  )nt  e  we've  let  the  carhi  m 
genie  out  of  its  lithic  bottle." 

"Norway  has  superb  retirement  benefits,  but  1 

also  supplement  my  coverage  with  .1  private  fund. 

Pei  checks  the  price  of  each  stock  in  the  hind 

morning.  There  arc  quite  a  number  ol 

American  stocks.  1  low  many,  Per?" 

"Forty-six  al  present,"  Per  Nygren  said.  "It  1  am 
not  mistaken,  'Orfic'  is  an  ac-ro-nym  for  the  Oak 
Ridge  Fiduciary  Investment  Corporation.  The 
stink  has  maintained  its  value  quite  well  and 
pays  a  handsome  dividend." 

"Fascinating,"  said  Mr.  Soderblad.  "Where  is  my 


otk 


'But,  Stig,  do  you  know,"  said  Signe  Soderbla 


it 


t  was  as  if  when  he  lay  in  bed  for  a  night 
certain  humors  pooled  in  the  right  or  wrong 
places,  like  marinade  around  a  flank  steak 


"I  am  quite  sure  we  also  have  this  stock,  Orfic 
Midland." 

"We  own  a  great  many  stocks.  I  can't  remem- 
ber even  name.  At  the  same  time,  too,  the  print 
in  the  newspaper  is  very  tiny." 

"The  moral  of  the  story  is  don't  recycle  plas- 
tic .  Send  your  plastic  to  a  landfill.  C  i c t  that  car- 
bon underground." 

"It  it  had  been  up  to  Al,  we'd  still  have  every 
penny  in  passbook  savings." 

"Bury  it,  bury  it.  Stopper  the  genie  in  the 
bottle." 

"1  happen  to  have  an  eve  condition  that  makes 
it  painful  for  me  to  lead,"  said  Mr.  Soderblad. 

"Oh  really?"  said  Mrs.  Nygren  acidly.  "What  is 
the  medical  name  of  this  condition?" 

"I  like  a  cool  autumn  day,"  said  Dr.  Roth. 

"Then  again,"  said  Mrs.  Nygren,  "I  suppose 
that  to  learn  the  condition's  name  would  itself  ne- 
cessitate painful  reading." 

"This  is  a  small  planet." 

"  I  here  is  lazy  eye,  of  course,  but  to  have  two 
lazy  eyes  at  once 

"  I  hal  is  not  really  possible,"  said  Mr.  Nygren. 
"I  he  'lazy  eye'  syndrome,  or  amblyopia,  is  a  con- 
dition in  which  one  eve  assumes  the  work  of  the 
1  ither.  1  herefore,  it  one  eye  is  lazy,  the  other  is  by 
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Mrs.  Nygren. 
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1  ei,  shut  up, 

"Inga 

"Waiter,  refill." 

"Imagine  the  I  Izbek  upper  middle  class,"  said  IV 
Roth.  "(  )ne  1  if  (be  families  bad  the  same  lord  Ex- 
pl<  >tvr  we  have.  In  tact,  the  only  difference  between 


our  upper  middle  class  and  their  upper  middk  ' 
class  was  that  none  of  them,  not  even  the  riches  ' 
famib  in  town,  had  indoor  plumbing." 

"I  ,1111  aware,"  said  Mr.  Soderblad,  "thai  as  : 
nonreader  I  am  morally  inferior  to  all  Norwe 
gians.  I  accept  this." 

"Flies  like  around  something  tour  clays  dead 
Bucket  of  ashes  that  you  sprinkle  in  the  hole 
And  a  flittering  Ford  Explorer  parked  in  thei  u' 
driveway.  And  they're  videotaping  us  videotap 
ing  them." 

"At  the  same  time,  in  spite  of  my  disability,  . 
do  manage  to  enjoy  a  pleasure  or  two  in  life." 

"I  low  empty,  though,  Stig,  our  pleasures  musi 

be,"  said  Signe  Soderblad,  "compared  to  thost 

ot  the  Nygrens." 

"Yes,  they  do  seem  to  expert 
ence  the  deep  and  lasting  plea- *"' 
sures  of  the  mind.  At  the  same  "f 
time,  Signe,  this  is  a  very  flatter 
ing  dress  you  are  wearing  thii 
morning.  Even  Mr.  Nygren  ha 
been  admiring  this  dress,  in  spirt 
of  the  deep  and  lasting  pleasure 
he  finds  elsewhere." 

"Per,  come  along,"  said  Mrs 
Nygren.  "We  are  being  insulted." 

"The  cashier  at  the  DuPont  executive  dininj 
room  was  an  Uzbek  girl.  I've  probably  seen  Uzbek 
at  the  Ikea  store  in  Plymouth  Meeting.  These 
aren't  extraterrestrials  we're  talking  about.  Uzbek 
wear  bifocals.  They  fly  on  planes." 

"Stig,  did  you  hear?  The  Nygrens  have  been  in 
suited  and  are  leaving  us." 

"It  is  a  great  pity.  They  are  such  tun  to  b< 
with." 

""so  m  effect  we've  spent  six  thousand  dollar: 
to  be  reminded  of  what  a  pit  toilet  smells  like." 

"Til  never  forget  it,"  Alfred  said. 

"And  are  grateful  for  that  pit  toilet!  In  term: 
of  the  actual  benefits  of  foreign  travel.  In  term: 
of  what  TV  and  books  can't  give  you.  In  terms  o 
what  you  can  only  experience  firsthand.  Take 
away  the  pit  toilet  and  we'd  feel  like  we'd  wast 
ed  six  thousand  dollars." 

"Shall  we  go  rot  our  brains  on  the  Sun  Deck?' 

"Oh,  Stig,  let's.  I  am  intellectually  exhausted.' 

"Thank  C  Jod  for  poverty.  Thank  God  for  driving 
on  the  left  side  of  the  road.  Thank  God  tor  Babel 
Thank  God  for  strange  voltages  and  oddly  shapec 
plugs."  IV.  Roth  lowered  bis  glasses  and  peerec 
over  t hem,  observing  the  Swedish  exodus.  "I  note 
in  passing  tb.it  every  dress  that  woman  owns  isde 
signed  tor  quick  removal." 

"I've  never  seen  Ted  so  eager  to  yet  to  break 
fast,"  Sylvia  said.  "And  lunch.  And  dinner." 

"Stunning  northern  scenery,"  Roth  said 
"Isn't  that  what  we're  here  tor?" 

Alfred  lowered  bis  eves  uncomfortably.  A  lit 
tie  fish  bone  of  prudery  was  stuck  in  Enid's  throa 
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I  well.  "1  )o  you  think  he  really  has  an  eye  prob- 

m .'"  she  managed  to  say. 

"His  eye  is  excellent  in  ,ir  least  one  respect." 

"Ted,  though,  stop." 

"That  the  Swedish  bombshell  is  a  stale  cliche 

itself  a  stale  cliche." 

"Please  stop." 

The  retired  vice  president  of  compliance 
ushed  his  glasses  hack  up  his  nose  and  turned  to 
dfred.  "1  wonder  it  we're  depressed  because  we 
an't  pretend  anymore  there's  a  place  no  one's 
een.  1  wonder  if  aggregate  depression  is  on  the 
ise,  worldwide." 

"1  feel  wonderful  this  morning.  Slept  so  well." 

"Lab  rats  become  listless  in  overcrowded  con- 
itions." 

ii  "You  do,  Enid,  seem  transformed.  Just  tell  me 
his  isn't  related  to  that  doctor  on  the  'D'  Deck, 
hear  stories." 

"Stories?" 

"The  so-called  cyber  frontier,"  said  Dr.  Roth, 
but  where's  the  wilderness"' 

"A  drug  called  Asian,"  Sylvia  said. 

"Asian?" 

"The  so-called  space  frontier,"  said  Dr.  Roth, 
'bu:  1  like  this  earth.  It's  a  good  planet.  There's 
i  scarcity  of  atmospheric  cyanide,  sulfuric  acid, 
Jimmonia.  Which  is  a  boast  by  no  means  every 
planet  can  make." 

"Grandmother's  little  helper,  1  think  they  call 
it." 

"But  even  in  your  big  quiet  house  you  feel 
crowded  if  there's  a  big  quiet  house  at  the  an- 
tipodes and  every  point  in  between." 

"All  1  ask  is  a  little  privacy,"  Alfred  said. 

"No  beach  between  Greenland  and  the  Falk- 
lands  that  isn't  threatened  with  development. 
No  acre  uncleared." 

"Oh  dear,  what  time  is  it.'"  Enid  said.  "We 
don't  want  to  miss  that  lecture." 

"Sylvia's  different.  She  likes  the  hubbub  at  the 
docks." 

"1  do  like  the  hubbub,"  Sylvia  said. 

"Gangways,  portholes,  stevedores.  She  likes 
the  blast  of  the  horn.  To  me  this  is  a  floating 
theme  park." 

"You  have  to  put  up  with  a  certain  amount  of 
fantasy,"  Alfred  said.  "It  can't  be  helped." 

"Uzbekistan  didn't  agree  with  my  stomach," 
Sylvia  said. 

"I  like  all  the  waste  up  here,"  said  Dr.  Roth. 
"Good  to  see  such  vast  useless  mileage." 

"You  romanticize  poverty." 

"I  beg  your  pardon'" 

"We've  traveled  in  Bulgaria,"  Alfred  said.  "I 
don't  know  about  Uzbekistan,  but  we've  trav- 
eled in  China.  If  it  were  up  to  me,  I'd  tear  it  all 
down.  Tear  it  down  and  start  over.  The  houses 
don't  have  to  be  pretty,  just  make  them  solid. 
Get  the  plumbing  indoors.  A  good  concrete  wall 


and  a  rool  that  doesn't  leak  -that's  what  these 
people  need.  Sewers.  L< » >k  at  the  (  iermans,  what 
they  did  to  rebuild.  I  here's  ,i  model  of  a  country." 

"Wouldn't  want  to  eat  a  fish  out  of  the  Rhine, 
though.  It  I  could  even  find  a  lish  in  it." 

"That's  a  lot  of  environmentalist  nonsense." 

"Allied,  you're  too  smart  a  man  to  call  it  non 
sense." 

"1  am  in  need  of  a  hat  broom." 

"Al,  when  you're  done,  why  don't  you  take  a 
hook  outside  and  read  It  n  a  while.  Sylvia  and  I  are 
going  to  the  investment  lecture.  You  just  sit.  In 
the  sun.  And  relax  relax  relax." 

e  had  good  days  and  had  days,  Ii 

was  as  if  when  he  lay  in  bed  foi  a 

night  certain  humors  pooled  in  the 

right  or  wrong  places,  like  in.it  i 

nade  around  a  flank  steak,  and  in 

the  morning  his  nerve  endings  either  had  enough 

of  what  they  needed  or  did  not;  as  il  his  menial 

clarity  might  depend  on  something  as  simple  as 

whether  he'd  lain  on  his  side  or  on  his  back  the 

night  before;  or  as  if,  more  disturbingly,  he  were 

a  damaged  transistor  radio  that  alter  a  vigorous 

shaking  might  function  loud  and  clear  or  spew 

nothing  but  a  static  laced  with  unconnected 

phrases,  the  odd  strain  of  music. 

Still,  even  the  worst  morning  was  better  than 
the  best  night.  In  the  morning  every  process 
quickened,  speeding  his  meds  to  their  destina- 
tions: the  canary-yellow  spansule  tor  inconti- 
nence, the  small  pink  Turns-like  thing  for  the 
shakes,  the  white  oblong  to  discourage  nausea, 
the  wan  blue  tablet  to  squelch  hallucinations 
from  the  small  pink  Turns-like  thing.  In  the 
morning  the  blood  was  crowded  with  commuters, 
the  glucose  peons,  lactic  and  ureic  sanitation 
workers,  hemoglobinous  deliverymen  carrying 
loads  of  freshly  brewed  oxygen  in  their  dented 
vans,  the  stern  foremen  like  insulin,  the  enzymk 
middle  managers  and  executive  epinephrine, 
leukocyte  cops  and  EN4S  workers,  expensive  con- 
sultants arriving  in  their  pink  and  white  and  ca- 
nary-yellow limos,  everyone  riding  the  aortal  el- 
evator and  dispersing  through  the  arteries.  Before 
noon  the  rate  of  worker  accidents  was  riny.  Die 
world  was  newborn. 

He  had  energy  From  the  Kierkegaard  Room  lie 
lopingly  careened  through  a  red-carpeted  hallway 
that  had  previously  vouchsafed  him  a  comfort 
station  but  this  morning  seemed  all  business,  no 
M  or  W  in  sight,  just  salons  and  boutiques  and  the 
Ingmar  Bergman  Cinema.  The  problem  was  that 
his  nervous  system  could  no  longer  he  relied  on 
for  an  accurate  assessment  of  his  need  to  go.  At 
night  his  solution  was  to  wear  protection.  By  day 
his  solution  was  to  visit  a  bathroom  hourly  and 
always  to  carry  his  old  black  raincoat  in  case  he 
had  an  accident  t<>  hide.  The  raincoat  had  the 


added  virtue  oi  offending  Hind's  romantic  sensi- 
bilities, and  his  hourly  stops  the  added  virtue  oi 
lending  striu  ture  to  his  life.  Simply  holding  things 
together  simply  keeping  the  ocean  of  night  ter- 
rors from  breaching  the  last  bulkhead — was  his 
ambit  ion  now. 

1  hrongs  of  women  were  streaming  toward  the 
Longstocking  Ballroom.  A  strong  eddy  in  their  cur 
rent  swept  Alfred  into  a  hallway  lined  with  the 
staterooms  of  onboard  lecturers  and  entertainers. 


Lhe  day  world  floated  on  the  night  world  and  the 

night  world  tried  to  swamp  the  day  world  and  he 

worked  and  worked  to  keep  the  day  world  watertight 


At  the  end  of  this  hall  a  men's  room  beckoned. 

An  officer  in  epaulets  was  using  one  of  the  two 
urinals.  Afraid  of  failing  t<  i  perform  under  scruti- 
ny, Alfred  entered  a  stall  and  slid  the  bolt  and 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  an  ordure-strafed 
toilet.  Something  scurried  on  the  floor:  a  mobile 
turd,  ducking  for  cover. 

Aided  stumbled  from  the  bathroom  and  fled  up 
a  staircase,  higher  and  higher,  up  seven  flights 
to  the  open  air  of  the  Sports  Deck.  1  lere  be  found 
a  bench  in  hot  sunlight.  From  the  pocket  of  his 
raincoat  be  took  a  map  of  Canada's  maritime 
provinces  and  tried  to  fix  himself  within  a  grid, 
idem  ilv  some  landmarks. 

I  bice  old  men  in  (  iore-Tex  parkas  were  stand- 
ing at  the  rail.  "1  lere's  a  fellow  with  a  map,"  one 
ill  them  said,  lie  came  over  to  Alfred  looking 
happy  in  the  way  of  all  men  in  the  world  except 
Alfred.  "Excuse  me,  sir.  What  do  you  reckon 
we're  looking  at  up  here  on  the  left:'" 

"That  is  the  (  iaspe  Peninsula,"  Alfred  answered 
firmly-  "There  should  be  a  large  town  coming  up 
around  the  bend." 

"1  bank  you  very  much." 

The  man  returned  to  bis  companions.  As  it 
the  ship's  location  mattered  great  ly,  as  if  only  the 
quest  tor  this  information  had  brought  them  to  the 
Sports  1  Vck  lo  begin  with,  all  three  immediate- 
ly departed  tor  a  lower  deck,  leaving  Alfred  alone 
on  top  ot  the  world. 

The  protective  skv  was  thinner  in  this  coun- 
northern  water.  Clouds  ran  in  packs  re- 
sembling furrows  in  a  field,  gliding  along  beneath 
the  skv's  enc losing  dome,  which  was  noticeably 
low.  One  approached  the  ultima  Thule  here. 
I  liven  ohjec  ts  bad  red  coronas.  In  the  forests  that 
stretched  west  to  the  limit  ot  visibility,  as  in  the 
purposeless  rushing  ot  the  clouds,  as  in  the  air's 
supernal  clarity,  there  was  nothing  local. 


Odd  to  glimpse  infinity  precisely  in  a  finite 
curve,  eternity  precisely  in  the  seasonal. 

Alfred  had  recognized  the  turd  in  the  bath- 
room before  it  could  duck  out  of  sight.  But  a  lo- 
comotive turd  had  no  business  in  the  bathroom 
of  a  luxury  cruise  ship,  and  this  worried  him.  The 
turd  was  a  c  nature  from  the  night  but  was  afoot 
in  broad  daylight,  and  this  worried  him  a  lot. 

According  to  Tecl  Roth,  holes  in  the  ozone 
layer  started  at  the  poles.  It  was  during  the  long 
an  tic  night  that  the  earth's  shell 
first  weakened,  but  once  the  shell 
was  punctured  the  damage  spread 
outward,  encroaching  even  on 
the  sunny  tropics — even  the 
equator — and  soon  no  spot  on 
the  globe  was  sate. 

Meanwhile  an  observatory  in 
the  far  nether  regions  had  sent 
out  a  feeble  signal,  an  ambigu- 
ous message. 

Alfred  received  the  signal  and  wondered  what 
to  do  about  it.  He  felt  shy  of  bathrooms  now,  but 
lie  couldn't  very  well  drop  his  trousers  out  here 
in  the  open.  The  three  men  might  return  at  any 
moment. 

Beyond  a  protective  railing  to  his  right  was  a 
collection  of  thickly  painted  planes  and  cylinders, 
two  navigational  spheres,  an  inverted  cone.  Since 
he  was  not  afraid  of  heights,  nothing  prevented 
him  from  ignoring  the  strongly  worded  warning 
in  tour  languages,  squeezing  past  the  railing,  and 
stepping  out  onto  the  sandpapery  metal  surface 
to  seek,  as  it  were,  a  tree  to  pee  behind.  He  was 
high  above  everything  and  invisible. 

But  too  late. 

Both  legs  of  his  trousers  were  soaked,  the  left 
ley  nearly  to  his  ankle.  Warm-cold  wetness  all 
over  everything. 

And  where  a  town  should  have  appeared  on 
the  coast,  the  land  instead  was  dropping  away. 
Gray  waxes  marched  across  strange  waters,  and 
the  tremor  of  the  engines  became  more  labored, 
less  easy  to  ignore.  The  ship  had  either  not 
reached  the  (.  iaspe  Peninsula  or  had  already  passed 
it.  The  data  he'd  transmitted  to  the  men  in  parkas 
was  faulty.  He  was  lost. 

And  from  the  deck  immediately  below  him 
came  a  windborne  giggle.  It  came  again,  a  trilling 
squeal,  a  northern  lark. 

1  le  edged  away  from  the  spheres  and  cylinders 
and  leaned  out  past  the  outer  railing.  A  tew  yards 
tart  her  astern  was  a  small  "nordic"  sunbathing 
area,  sequestered  behind  cedar  fencing,  and  a  man 
standing  where  no  passenger  was  permitted  to 
stand  could  see  right  over  the  fencing  and  behold 
Signe  Si  iderblad,  her  chill-stippled  arms  and  thighs 
and  belly,  the  plump  twin  cloudberries  into  which 
a  suddenly  gray  winter  sky  had  drawn  her  nip- 
ples, the  quaking  ginger  fur  between  her  legs. 
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I"he  day  world  floated  on  the  night  world  and 
e  night  world  tried  to  swamp  the  day  world 
d  he  worked  and  worked  to  keep  the  day  world 
itertight.  But  there  had  been  .1  grievous  breach. 
(  'anie  another  cloud  then,  larger,  denser,  that 
rned  the  gulf  bel<  >w  it  to  a  greenish  hlack.  Ship 
id  shadow  in  collision. 
And  shame  and  despair- 
Or  was  it  the  wind  c  atching  the  sail  of  his  rain- 
>at? 

Or  was  it  the  ship's  pitching? 
Or  the  tremor  in  his  legs? 
Or  the  corresponding  tremor  of  the  engines? 
Or  a  fainting  spell? 
Or  vertigo's  standing  invitation? 
Or  the  relative  warmth  of  open  water's  invi- 
Ition  to  someone  soaked  and  freezing  in 
re  wind? 
Or  was  he  leaning,  deliberately,  to  glimpse 
gain  the  gingery  mons? 

ow  fitting  it  is,"  said  inter- 

natu  mally  noted  investment 

counselor  Jim  Crolius,  "to 

be   talking   money   on   a 

JL.    -JL     Nordic  Pleasurelines  Luxu- 

V  F?ll  Color  Cruise.  Folks,  it's  .1  beautiful  sunny 

Horning,  isn't  it?" 

Crolius  was  speaking  from  a  lectern  beside  an 
asel  on  which  the  title  of  his  talk — "Surviving 
he  Corrections" — was  written  in  purple  ink.  His 
ruestion  brought  murmurs  of  assent  from  the  first 
ew  rows  in  front  of  him,  the  people  who'd  arrived 
:arlv  for  good  seats.  Someone  up  there  even  said, 
Yes,  Jim!" 

Enid  felt  ever  so  much  better  this  morning, 
nir  a  tew  atmospheric  disturbances  still  lingered 
n  her  head,  for  example  a  squall  now  consisting 
)f  a)  resentment  of  the  women  who'd  come  to  the 
xmgstocking  Ballroom  absurdly  early,  as  if  the  po- 
em lal  lucrativeness  of  Jim  Crolius's  advice  might 
omehow  decline  with  one's  distance  from  him, 
ind  b)  particular  resentment  of  the  pushy  New 
fork  kind  of  woman  who  elbowed  in  ahead  of 
iveryone  to  establish  a  first-name  relationship 
vith  a  lecturer  (she  was  sure  that  Jim  Crolius 
:ould  see  right  through  their  presumption  and 
lollow  flattery,  but  he  might  be  too  polite  to  ig- 
lore  them  and  focus  on  less  pushy  and  more  de- 
erving  midwestern  women  such  as  Enid)  and  c) 
ntense  irritation  with  Alfred  tor  having  stopped 
n  a  bathroom  twice  on  the  way  to  breakfast, 
vhich  had  prevented  her  from  leaving  the 
Cierkegaard  Room  early  and  securing  a  good 
r  >nt-row  seat  herself. 

Almost  as  s<  ion  as  the  squall  had  gathered  it  dis- 
ippeared,  however,  and  the  sun  shone  strongly 
igain. 

"Well,  I  hate  to  break  it  to  you  folks  in  the 
)ack,"  Jim  Crolius  was  saying,  "but  from  where  I 


stand,  up  here  by  the  windows,  I  can  sei 
clouds  on  the  horizon.  I  In  ise  could  be  friendly  lit- 
tle white  clouds.  Or  the}  could  be  dark  rain  clouds. 
Appearances  can  be  deceiving!  From  where  I 
stand  I  may  think  I  see  a  safe  course  ahead,  but  I'm 
no  expert.  I  may  be  piloting  the  ship  straight 
into  a  reel.  Now,  you  wi  mldn'l  want  io  sail  on  .1 
ship  without  a  captain,  would  you;'  A  captain 
who's  got  all  the  maps  and  gadgets,  all  the  bells  and 
whistles,  the  whole  nine  yards  Right?  You  got 
your  radar,  you  got  y<  mr  s<  mar,  y<  hi  gi  >l  youi  (.  ilob- 
al  Positioning  System."  Jim  1  Irolius  was  count- 
ing off  each  instrument  on  his  fingers.  "You  got 
your  satellites  up  in  outer  space!  It's  all  pu  n\ 
technical.  But  somebody's  got  to  have  that  infor- 
mation, or  we  could  all  be  in  big  trouble.  Right? 
This  is  a  deep  ocean.  This  is  your  hjc.  So  what 
I'm  saying  is  you  may  not  want  to  master  all  that 
technical  stuff  personally,  all  the  bells  and  whis- 
tles, the  whole  nine  yards.  But  you  better  hope 
yi  lu've  got  a  good  captain  when  you  go  cmising  the 
high  seas  of  high  finance." 

There  was  applause  from  the  front  rows. 

"He  must  literally  think  we're  eight  years  old," 
Sylvia  Roth  whispered  to  Enid. 

"  This  is  just  his  introduction,"  Enid  whispered 
back. 

"Now,  another  way  this  is  fitting,"  Jim  C  'minis 
continued,  "is  that  we're  here  to  see  the  chang- 
ing leaves.  The  year  has  its  rhythms  --winter, 
spring,  summer,  fall.  The  whole  thing  is  cyclical. 
You  got  your  upswings  in  the  spring,  you  got  your 
downturns  in  the  fall.  It's  |iist  like  the  market 
Cyclical  business,  right  ?  Y  hi  can  have  a  bull  mar- 
ket for  five,  ten,  even  fifteen  years.  We've  seen  11 
in  our  lifetime.  But  we've  also  seen  some  0  >i  lec- 
tions. 1  may  look  like  I'm  just  a  kid,  hut  l'\  e  even 
seen  a  genuine  market  break  111  my  lifetime.  Si  ai\ 
stuff.  Cyclical  business.  People,  we've  got  a  lot  of 
green  out  there  right  now.  It's  been  .1  long,  glori- 
ous summer.  In  fact,  let  me  see  a  show  of  hands 
here.  How  many  <  if  you  are  paying  lor  this  cruise-, 
either  entirely  or  in  part,  on  the  strength  of  your 
investments?" 

Forest  of  raised  hands. 

Jim  Crolius  nodded  with  satisfaction.  "Well, 
folks,  1  hate  to  break  it  to  you,  hut  those  leaves  are 
starting  to  turn.  No  matter  how  green  dungs  are 
for  you  right  now,  it's  not  going  to  survive  the 
winter.  Of  course,  every  year  is  different,  every 
cycle's  different.  You  never  know  exactly  when 
that  green  is  going  to  turn.  Bui  we're  here-,  every 
one  of  us,  because  we're  lore-sighted  people.  Every 
person  in  this  room  has  pr<  >ved  ti  1  me  she's  ,1  smart 
investor,  just  by  virtue  of  being  here.  You  know 
why  ?  Because  it  was  still  summer  when  you  left  home. 
Every  person  111  this  room  had  the  foresight  to 
know  that  something  was  going  to  change  on  this 
cruise.  And  the  question  we  all  have — I'm  speak- 
ing in  metaphors  here — the  question  is:  will  all 
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that  glorious 
green  out 
there  turn  to 
glorious  gold.' 
Or  will  it  all 
just  wither  on 
the  branch  in 
the  winter  ot 
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tent: 

The   Long- 
stocking  Room 
was  electric  with 
excite  m  e  n  t     no  w 
There   were   nuir 
"Marvelous!  Marv 

"More  matter  an 
R<  >rh  said  drily. 

Heath,  Enid  thought.   He  was  talk 
ing  about  death.  And  all  the  people  clapping 
were  so  old. 

But  where  was  the  Sting  of  ibis  realization.' 
Asian  had  taken  it  away. 

Jim  Crolius  turned  now  to  the  easel  and  (lipped 
over  the  first  oi  its  big  newsprint  pages.  The  sec- 
ond page  was  headed  WHEN  THE  CLIMATE 
CHANGES,  and  the  categories— Funds,  Bonds, 
(.  .'omtiion  Stock,  etc.— drew  a  gasp  from  the  front 
row  out  nl  .ill  proportion  to  the  informational 
content.  For  an  instant  it  seemed  to  Enid  as  it  bin 
Crolius  were  doing  a  technical  market  analysis 
of  the  kind  that  her  broker  in  St.  Jude  had  told 
her  never  to  pay  .mention  to.  Discounting  the 
minimal  effects  of  wind  drag  at  low  velocities, 
something  "plummeting"  (a  thing  of  value 
"plunging"  in  a  "tree  fall")  experienced  an  ac- 
celeration due  to  gravity  of  ^2  feet  per  second 
squared,  and,  acceleration  being  the  second- 
order  derivative  of  distance,  the  analyst  could  in- 
i\  er  the  distance  the  objec  t  had 
fallen  (roughly  50  feel )  to  c  ale  ulate  its  velocity 
(42  feet  per  second)  as  it  passed  the  center  of  a 
window  8  feel  tall,  and,  assuming  a  6-foot-long 
object,  and  also  assuming  for  simplicity's  sake  a 
constant  velocity  over  the  interval,  derive  a  fig 
ipproximately  tour  tenths  of  a  second  of 
full  or  partial  visibility,  hour  tenths  of  a  second 
wasn't  much.  It  you  were  looking  aside  and  men- 
tally adding  up  the  hours  until  the  execution  of 
a  young  killer,  all  that  registered  was  something 


dark  flashing  by. 
But  if  you  hap- 
pened to  be  gaz- 
ing directly  at 
the  window  in 
question  and 
you  happened 
as  well  to  be 
feeling  unpre- 
cedentedly 
calm,  four  tenths 
of  a  second  was 
more  than  enough 
time  to  identify  the  falling 
object  as  your  husband  of  forty- 
seven  years;  to  notice  that  he  was 
wearing  the  awful  black  raincoat,  which 
had  lost  its  shape  and  should  never  have,1 
\'iii  worn  in  public  but  which  he'd  willful- 
y  packed  for  the  trip  and  willfully  carried  with, 
him  everywhere;  to  experience  not  only  the  cer 
tauuv  that  something  terrible  had  happened  but 
also  a  peculiar  sense  of  intrusion,  as  if  you  were 
witnessing  an  event  that  nature  had  never  in- 
tended you  to  witness,  like  the  impact  of  a  me- 
teorite or  the  copulation  of  whales;  and  even  to 
i  ibserve  the  expression  on  your  husband's  face,  to 
register  its  almost  youthful  beauty,  its  peculiar 
serenity,  tor  who  could  have  anticipated  the  grace 
with  which  the  raging  man  would  fall? 

■w*  "W""  e  was  remembering  the  nights 
■  he'd  sat  upstairs  with  one  or 
both  of  his  boys  or  with  his  girl 
in  the  crook  of  his  arm,  their 
-JL.  JKL  damp  bath-smelling  heads  hard 
against  his  ribs  as  he  read  aloud  to  them  from 
Black  Beauty  or  The  Narnia  Chronicles.  How 
his  voice  alone,  its  palpable  resonance,  had 
made  them  drowsy.  These  were  evenings,  and 
there  were  hundreds  of  them,  maybe  thou- 
sands, when  nothing  traumatic  enough  to 
leave  a  scar  had  befallen  the  nuclear  unit. 
Evenings  of  plain  vanilla  closeness  in  his 
black  leather  chair,  sweet  evenings  of  doubt 
between  rbe  nights  of  bleak  certainty.  They 
came  to  him  now,  these  forgotten  counterex- 
amples, because  in  rbe  end,  when  you  were 
falling  into  water,  there  was  no  solid  thing  to 
reach  tor  bur  your  children.  ■ 
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The  politics  of  other  women's  work 
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n  line  with  growing  class  polari:a- 
iinn,  the  classic  posture  of  submission  is  making  a  stealthy  comeback.  "We 
scrub  your  floors  the  old-fashioned  way,"  boasts  the  brochure  from  Merry 
Maids,  the  largest  of  the  residential-c  leaning  services  that  have  sprung  up  in 
the  last  two  decades,  "on  our  hands  and  knees,"  This  is  noi  a  posture  thai  in- 
dependent "cleaning  ladies"  willingly  assume — preferring,  like  most  people 
who  clean  then  own  homes,  the  sponge  mop  wielded  from  a  standing  posi- 
tion. In  her  comprehensive  1999  guide  to  homemaking,  Home  Omi/orts, 
I  .'beryl  Mendelson  warns:  "Never  ask  hired  housecleaners  to  clean  your  floors 
on  their  hands  and  knees;  the  request  is  likely  to  be  regarded  as  degrading." 
Hut  in  a  society  in  which  40  percent  of  the  wealth  is  owned  by  I  percent  of 
households  while  the  bottom  20  percent  reports  negative  assets,  the  degra- 
dation of  others  is  readily  purchased.  Kneepads  entered  American  political 
discourse  as  a  tool  of  the  sexually  subservient,  bur  employees  of  Merry  Maids, 
The  Maids  International,  and  other  ci  irporate  cleaning  services  spend  hours 
every  day  on  these  kinky  devices,  wiping  up  the  drippings  of  the  affluent 

1  spent  three  weeks  in  September  1999  as  an  employee  of  The  Maids  In- 
ternational in  Portland,  Maine,  cleaning,  along  with  my  fellow  team  mem- 
bers, approximately  sixty  houses  containing  a  total  of  about  250  scrubbable 
floors — bathrooms,  kitchens,  and  entryways  requiring  the  hands-and-knees 
treatment.  It's  a  different  world  down  there  below  knee  level,  one  thai  lew 
adults  voluntarily  enter.  1  lere  you  find  elaborate  dust  strut,  lures  held  togeth- 
er by  a  scaffolding  of  dog  hair;  dried  bits  of  pasta  glued  to  the  floor  1  y  their 
sauce;  the  congealed  remains  of  gravies,  tellies,  contraceptive  creams,  vom- 
it, and  urine.  Sometimes,  too,  you  encounter  some  fragment  of  a  human  be- 
ing: a  child's  legs,  stamping  by  in  disgust  because  the  maids  are  still  present 
when  he  gets  home  from  school;  more  commonly,  the  Joan  &  David  vlad  feet 
and  elect rolyzed  calves  of  the  female  homeowner  Look  up  and  you  may  find 
tins  person  staring  at  you,  arms  folded,  in  anticipation  of  an  overlooked  stain. 
In  rare  instances  she  may  try  to  help  in  some  vague,  symbolic  way,  by  mm  - 
mg  the  cockatoo's  cage,  for  example,  or  apologizing  for  the  lea\  es  shed  by  a 

Barbara  Ehrenreich  is  a  amtrihutinn  editor  of  Harper'-  Magazine  I  ler  last  j>u\  e,  "N'a  kel 
and~l  Hmed  (  >n  (Not)  I icttinn  By  in  America  "  appeared  in  the  January  P>'>{>  issue 
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miniature  hull  w  n  tree.  Mostly,  though,  she  will  not  see  you  at  .ill  and  may  even 

sil  down  with  her  mail  at  a  table  in  the  very  room  you  are  cleaning, 

where  she  would  remain  completely  unaware  of  youi 

H  existence  unless  you  were  ti  >  crawl  under  thai  table  and  Mart  :" 
gnawing  away  at  her  ankles, 
ousewi  nk,  as  you  may  recall  from  the  feminist  theories  of  the  Six- 
ties and  Seventies,  was  supposed  to  he  the  great  equalizer  of  women.  What- 
ever else  women  did  jobs,  school,  child  care — we  also  did  housework,  and 
it  there  were  some  women  who  lured  others  to  do  it  for  them,  they  seemed 
too  privileged  and  rare  to  include  in  the  theoretical  calculus.  All  women  were 
workers,  and  the  home  was  their  workplace — unpaid  and  unsupervised,  to 
be  sure,  but  a  workplace  no  less  than  the  offices  and  factories  men  repaired 
to  every  morning.  It  men  thought  of  the  home  as  a  site  of  leisure  and  recre- 
ation— a  "haven  in  a  heartless  world" — this  was  to  ignore  the  invisible  fe- 
male proletariat  that  kept  it  cozy  and  humming.  We  were  on  the  march  now, 
or  so  we  imagined,  united  against  a  society  that  devalued  our  labor  even  asp 
it  waxed  mawkish  over  "the  family"  and  "the  home."  Shoulder  ti  i  shoulder 
and  arm  in  arm,  women  were  finally  getting  up  off  the  floor. 

In  the  most  eye-catching  elaboration  of  the  home-as-workplace  theme,  > 
Marxist  feminists  Maria  Rosa  Dallacosta  and  Selma  James  proposed  in  1972 
thai  the  home  was  in  tact  an  economically  productive  and  significant  work- 
place, an  extension  of  the  actual  factory,  since  housework  served  to  "repro- 
duce the  lab  ir  power"  of  others,  particularly  men.  The  male  worker  would  hard- 
ly be  in  shape  to  punch  in  for  his  shift,  after  all,  it  some  woman  had  not  feci 
him,  laundered  his  clothes,  and  cared  for  the  children  who  were-  his  contri- 
bution to  the  next  generation  of  workers.  It  the  home  was  a  quasi 
industrial  workplace  staffed  hv  women  tor  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  capitalists,! 
then  it  followed  that  "wages  tor  housework"  was  the  obvious  demand. 

But  when  most  American  feminists,  Marxist  or  otherwise,  asked  the 
Marxist  question  cui  buna?  they  tended  to  come  up  with  a  tar  simpler  answer- 
men.  It  women  were  the  domestic  proletariat,  then  men  made  up  the  class 
of  domestic  exploiters,  tree  to  lounge  while  their  mates  scrubbed.  In 
const  iousness-raising  groups,  we  railed  against  husbands  and  boyfriends  who 
refused  to  pick  up  after  themselves,  who  were  unaware  of  housework  at  all, 
unless  of  course  it  hadn't  been  done.  The  "dropped  socks,"  left  by  a  man  for 
a  woman  to  gather  up  and  launder,  joined  lipstick  and  spike  heels  as  emblems 
of  gender  oppression.  And  it,  somewhere,  a  man  had  actually  dropped  a 
sock  in  the  calm  expectation  that  his  wife  would  retrieve  it,  it  was  a  sock  heai 
round  the  world.  Wherever  second-wave  feminism  took  root,  battles  broke 
out  between  lovers  and  spouses  over  sticky  countertops,  piled-up  laundry,  and 
wlio^e  turn  it  was  to  do  the  dishes. 

The  radical  new  idea  was  that  housework  was  not  only  a  relationship  be- 
tween a  woman  and  a  dusi  bunny  or  an  unmade  bed;  it  also  defined  a  rela- 
t  ionship  between  human  beings,  typically  husbands  and  wives.  This  repre- 
sented a  marked  departure  from  the  more  conservative  Betty  Friedan,  who 
in  The  Feminine  Mystique,  had  never  thought  to  enter  the  male  sex  into  the 
equat ion,  as  either  part  of  the  housework  problem  or  part  of  an  eventual  so- 
lution. She  raged  against  a  society  that  consigned  its  educated  women  to  what 
she  saw  as  esseni  ially  janitorial  chores,  beneath  "the  abilities  of  a  woman  of 
average  i  ir  normal  human  intelligence,"  and,  according  to  unidentified  stud- 
ies she  c  tied,  "peculiarly  suited  to  the  capacities  of  feeble-minded  girls."  But 
men  are  virtually  exempt  from  housework  in  The  Feminine  Mystique — win 
drag  them  down  too.'  At  one  point  she  even  disparages  a  "Mrs.  G.,"  who 
"somehow  couldn't  gel  her  housework  done  before  her  husband  came  home 
a!  night  and  was  so  tired  then  that  he  had  to  do  it."  Educated  women  would 
lust  have  to  become  more  efficient  so  that  housework  could  no  longer  "ex-  s 
pand  to  till  the  tune  available." 

c  Ir  they  could  hire  other  women  lodo  it — an  option  approved  by  Friedan 
in  The  Feminine  Mystique  as  well  as  by  the  National  Organization  for  \\  i im 
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,  which  she  I i.kI  helped  hunch    Al  the   1^7^  congressional  he; gs  on 

icthcr  to  extend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  household  workers,  Nl  A\ 
titled  on  the  affirmative  side,  arguing  (hat  improved  wages  and  work  mm  on 
ions  would  attract  tin  ire  w<  unen  to  the  held,  and  offering  the  seem nigh  sell 
ntradictory  prediction  that  "the  demand  tor  household  help  inside  the 
me  will  continue  to  increase  as  more  v\'omen  seek  occupat ions  outside  tin 
me."  One  NX  AV  member  added,  on  a  personal  note:  "lake  mam  young 
unen  today,  I  am  in  school  in  order  to  develop  a  reward  mil;  c  arcer  loi  my- 
I.  i  also  have  a  home  to  run  .\\^^\  can  lully  conceive  ol  i lie  \-\^w\  tot  house 
Id  help  as  m\  tree  time  at  home  becomes  mi  >re  and  more  restricted.  \\  om 
know  | that  |  housework  is  dirty,  tedious  work,  and  they  are  willing  to  pa\ 
have  it  done. ..."  On  the  aspirations  ol  the  women  paid  to  do  it,  assuming 
at  at  least  some  ol  them  were  bright  enough  to  entertain  a  lew,  neither 
icdan  nor  these  members  ol  NOW  had,  al  the  time,  a  word  to  say. 
So  the  insight  that  distinguished  the  more  radical,  post-Friedan  cohort  ol 
m  mists  was  that  w  Ian  we  talk  about  housework,  we  are  really  talkniL;,  vet 
fain,  about  power.  I  f msewi irk  was  not  degrading  because  it  was  manual  la- 
ir, as  Friedan  thought,  but  because  it  was 
nbedded  in  degrading  relationships  and 
evitably  served  to  reinforce  them.  To  make 
mess  that  another  persi  ui  will  have  to  deal 
ith — the  dropped  ^nd\  the  toothpaste 
irayed  on  the  hathroom  mirror,  the  dirty 
ishes  left  from  a  late-night  snack — is  to 
\ert  domination  in  one  of  its  more  silent 
nd  intimate  tonus.  One  person's  arro- 
mce — i  H  indifference,  i  >r  hurry — hec<  unes 
pother  person's  occasion  lor  toil.  And  when 
le  person  who  is  cleaned  up  alter  is  con- 
st en tlv  male,  while  the  person  who  cleans 
p  is  consistently  female,  you  have  a  tor- 
uila  tor  reproducing  male  domination  from 
tie  generation  to  the  next. 

Hence  the  feminist  perception  ol  house- 
,'ork  as  one  more  wax  by  which  men  ex- 
ploit women  or,  more  neutrally  stated,  as  "a 
ymholie  enactment  ol  gender  relations."  An 
arly  German  women's  liberation  cartoon 
epic  ted  a  woman  scrubbing  on  her  hands 

nd  knees  while  her  husband,  apparently  excited  by  this  pose,  approaches  from 
iehind,  unzipping  his  fly.  1  lence,  too,  the  second-wave  feminists'  revulsion 
t  the  hiring  of  maids,  especially  when  they  were  women  of  color:  At  a  leni- 
nist  conference  1  attended  in  I  WO,  poet  Andre  Lorde  chose  to  insult  the  all- 
no-white  audience  by  accusing  them  of  being  present  only  because  they  had 
■lack  housekeepers  to  look  after  their  children  at  home.  She'  bad  the  wrong 
rowel;  most  of  the  assembled  radical  feminists  would  nn  sooner  have  empli  iyed 
black  ma  id  than  they  would  have  attached  Confederate  flag  stickers  to  the 
ear  windows  of  their  cars.  Rut  accusations  like  hers,  repeated  in  countless  om- 
erences  and  meetings,  reinforced  our  rejection  <  >t  the  servant  opt  ion.  1  here 
heady  were  at  least  two  able-bi  icliecl  adults  in  the  average  h<  >me — a  man  and 
woman — and  the  hope  was  that,  alter  a  lew  initial  skirmishes,  they  would 
earn  to  share  the  housework  graciously. 

A  couple  ot  decades  later,  however,  the  average  household  still  la  lb  far  short 
if  that  goal.  True,  women  do  less  housework  than  they  did  before  the  lemi 
u >t  revolution  and  the  rise  ot  the  two-income  family:  down  from  an  a vi 
it  50  hours  per  week  in  I%5  to  1  7.5  hours  in  1W5,  according  to  a  |ul\ 
tudy  by  the  University  of  Maryland.  Some  of  that  decline  reflects  a  relaxation 
it  standards  rather  than  a  redistribution  ot  chores;  women  still  do  two  thuds 
'I  whatever  housework — including  bill  paying,  pet  care,  tidying,  and  lawn 
are — gets  done.  The  inequity  is  sharpest  tor  the  most  despised  ol  bouse  bo  Id 
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Junes,  c  leaning:  in  the  thirty  years  between  1965  and  1995,  men  increased 
the  i  inie  they  spent  scrubbing,  vacuuming,  and  sweeping  hy  240  percent —   . 
.ill  the  \v.i\  up  ti  i  1.7  hours  per  week — while  vv<  mien  decreased  their  cleat 
ing  time  by  only  7  percent,  to  6.7  hours  per  week.  The  averages  conceal  a  va 
net\  ot  arrangements,  o!  course,  from  minutely  negotiated  sharing  to  the 
most  elicited  division  of  labor,  as  described  by  one  woman  to  the  Washington  i 
Post:  "I  take  c  are  ol  the  inside,  he  takes  care  ol  the  outside."  Rut  perhaps  the 
most  disturbing  finding  is  that  almost  the" entire  increase  in  male  participa-  I 
lion  took  place  between  the  1970s  and  the  mid-  1980s,  hit  teen  years  after  the  las 
apparent  cessation  of  hostilities,  it  is  probably  not  to  soon  to  announce  the 
s<o  ire:  in  the  "c  hore  wars"  of  the  Seventies  and  Eighties,  women  gained  a  lit- 
tle ground,  but  overall,  and  after  a  tew  strategic  concessions,  men  won. 

Enter  then,  the  cleaning  lady  as  Jed  e.\  machina,  restoring  tranquillity  as 
well  as  older  to  the  home.  Marriage  counselors  recommend  her  as  an  a 
tentative  to  squabbling,  as  do  many  within  the  cleaning  industry  itself.  A 
i  hicago  cleaning  wi  iman  quotes  one  of  her  clients  as  saying  thai  it  she  gives 
up  the  service,  "my  husband  and  1  will  be  divorced  in  six  months."  When 
the  trend  toward  hiring  out  was  just  beginning  to  take  off ,  in  1988,  the  own- 
er i  it  a  Merry  Maids  franchise  in  Arlington,  Massachusetts,  told  the  (  Jiriv 
tian  Science"  Monitor,  "1  kid  some  women.  I  say,  'We  even  save  marriages.  In 

this  new  eighties  period  you  expect  more 
from  the  male  partner,  but  very  often  youst 
don't  get  the  cooperation  you  would  like  to 
|  have.  The  alternative  is  to  pay  somebody  to 

come  in "'  Am  ither  Merry  Muds  franchise 

i 1\\  ner  has  learned  to  capitalize  more  direc  tly 
on  housework-related  spats;  he  closes  be 
tween  50  and  35  percent  of  his  sales  by  mak 
ing  follow-up  calls  Saturday  mornings,  which'k 
is  "prime  time  tor  arguing  over  the  fact  that 
the  house  is  ,i  mess."  The  micro-defeat  of 
feminism  in  the  household  opened  a  new 
door  tor  women,  only  this  time  it  was  the  si  i 
\  ants'  entrance. 

In   1999,  somewhere  between   14  and 
percent  of  households  employed  an  outsider  i 
to  do  the  cleaning,  and  the  numbers  have  ten 
been  rising  dramatically.  Mediamark  Re- 
search reports  a  53  percent  increase,  between 
1995  and  1999,  in  the  number  ot  household; 
using  a  hired  cleaner  or  service  once  a  month 
■  >r  more,  and  Mai  it:  Marketing  finds  that  30  percent  of  the  people  who  hiret 
help  in  1999  did  so  foi  the  first  time  thai  year.  Among  my  middle-class,  pro 
fessional  women  friends  and  acquaintances,  including  some  who  made  im 
portaitl  contributions  to  the  early  feminist  analysis  of  housework,  the  em 
ployment  of  a  maid  is  now  nearly  universal.  This  sudden  emergence  of  , 
servant  class  is  consistent  with  what  some  economists  have  called  the  "Brazil 
iani:atton"  ot  the  American  economy:  We  are  dividing  along  the  lines  ot  tra 
clttional  Latin  American  soc  ieties — into  a  tiny  o\  erclass  and  a  huge  under 
class,  with  the  latter  available  to  perform  intimate  household  services  to 
the  former.  <,  V,  to  put  it  another  way,  the  home,  or  .it  least  the  affluent  home 
i-  finally  becoming  what  radical  feminists  in  the  Seventies  only  imagined  i 
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was     a  true  "workplace"  tor  women  and  a  tiny,  though  increasm 

pari  of  the  capitalist  economy.  And  the  question  is:  As  tin 
home  becomes  a  wi  >ik place  tor  someone  else,  is  it  still  a  placi 
where  vou  would  want  to  live.' 

Pk^  Strangely,  or  perhaps  noi  so  strangely  al  a.., 
"politics  ol  housework"  anymore.   I  he  demand  for  "wanes  tor  housework 
has  Mink  t"  the  status  of  a  curio,  along  with  the  conscii  »usness-raising  group 
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which  women  once  nil  lied  support  in  their  sin  ionics  with  1 1  u  -  \  m<  n    In 
j  .k  ndeim  ,  according  (o  the  feminist  so;  iologists  I  interviewed!,  In  uisewi  >ik 
s  lost  much  of  lis  former  c;ichet      in  p;irt,  I  siispet.  i ,  hec  ause  lewei  sen  i 
igists  actually  do  it.  Most  Americans,  over  MO  percent,  still  i.  Ie;m  then 
imes,  hut  the  minority  who  do  not  include  ;i  si;;ihle  traction  ol  die  nation's 
tin  ion -makers  and  culture-pn  iducers —  pn  ifessors,  writers,  ei.lt  tors,  poht  i 
ins,  talking  heads,  ,ukI  Lclchnties  of  all  sorts    In  their  homes,  the  polnu  s 
housework  is  becoming  a  politics  not  onl\  of  gender  hut  ol  race  and 
iss     and  these  are  subjects  that  the  opinion-making  elite,  il  not  inosi    \uk-i 
ins,  generally  prefer  to  avoid. 

Even  the  number  of  paid  house  workers  is  hard  to  pin  down.  Hie  Census 
ilea 1 1  reports  thai  there  were  54^,000  domest  k  workers  in  llHS,  up  °  per- 
rnt  smce   IS)°6,  but  1 1 1 1 ^  may  be  a  considerable  underestimate,  since  so 
uch  of  the  servant  economy  is  still  underground.  In  [W5,  two  years  alter 
>e  lxi trd  lost  her  chance  to  be  attorney  general  for  paying  her  undocuinen ted 
in  in  off  the  books,  the  Las  Angeles  Times  reported  that  fewer  than  10  per- 
mit 1 4  the  isc  Americans  wh<  i  paid  a  hi  msec  leaner  rept  >i  ted  t  In  ise  payments 
i  the  IRS.  Sociologist  Mary  Romero,  one  of  the  few  academics  who  retain 
i  active  interest  in  hi msework  and  the  women  who  do  it  tor  pay,  offers  an 
\a m pic  of  hi  iw  sc\  cic  the  underci  Hinting  can  be:  the  1  WO  Census  found 
nly  1 ,06 ^  "private  household  workers"  in  hi  Paso,  Texas,  though  the  city 
st  i  ma  led  their  numbers  at  1  5,400  and  local  bus  drivers  estimated  that  halt 
t  the  28,300  daily  bus  trips  were  taken  by  maids  going  to  ,\nA  from  work. 
he  honesty  of  employers  has  increased  since  the  hand  scandal,  but  most 
xperts  believe  that  household  workers  remain,  in  large  part,  uncounted 
nd  invisible  to  the  larger  economy. 

One  t  hi  nil  you  can  say  with  certainty  about  the  population  ol  house  In  Tl 
il i irk et's  is  that  they  are  dispn  >pi  irtii  mately  women  of  color:  "lower"  kinds  of 
icople  tor  a  "lower"  kind  of  work.  Of  the  "private  household  cleaners  and 
crvants"  it  managed  to  locate  in  IWS,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports 
hat  56.8  percent  were  I  lispanic ,  1  5.8  percent  black,  and  2.  t  percent  "  it  1 1 
■r."  Certainly  the  association  between  housec leaning  and  minority  status  is 
veil  established  in  the  psyches  of  the  white  employing  class.  When  ni\ 
laughter,  Rosa,  was  introduced  to  the  wealthy  father  of  a  Harvard  classmate, 
ie  ventured  thai  she  must  have  been  named  lor  a  favorite  maid  And  \u 
lie  Lorde  can  perhaps  be  forgiven  tor  her  intemperate  accusation  ai  the 
eminist  conference  mentioned  above  when  we  consider  an  experience  she 
tad  in  L967 :  "1  wheel  m\  two-year-old  daughter  in  a  shopping  cart  through 
i  supermarket  . . .  and  a  little  white  girl  riding  past  in  her  mother's  carl  calls 
Hit  excitedly,  'Oh  look,  Mommy,  a  baby  maid.' "  Rut  the  composition  of  the 
uuisehold  workforce  is  hardly  fixed  and  has  changed  with  the  lite  chances 
if  the  different  ethnic  groups.  In  the  late  nineteenth  century,  Irish  and 
ierman  immigrants  served  the  northern  upper  .m^\  middle  classes,  then  left 
or  the  factories  as  soon  as  they  could.  Black  women  replaced  them,  ac- 
ounting  tor  60  percent  ol  all  domestics  in  the  B)40s,  and  dominated  the  held 
nit  il  other  occupations  began  to  open  up  to  them.  Similarly,  West  (  !i  >ast  maids 
vere  disproportionately  Japanese  American  until  that  group,  too,  found 
note  congenial  options.  Today,  the  color  of  the  hand  that  pushes  the  sponge 
aries  from  region  to  region:  Chicanas  in  the  Southwest,  Carihheans  in 
slew  York,  native  Hawaiian*  in  Hawaii,  whites,  many  of  recent  rural  e\- 
r.iel  h  >n,  in  Maine. 

The  ureal  majority — though  again,  n^<  one  knows  exact  numbers — ol  paid 
\ousekeepers  are  freelancers,  or  "independents,"  who  rind  their  clients  through 
igencies  or  networks  of  already  employed  friends  and  relatives.  To  mv  ac- 
[uaintances  in  the  employing  class,  the  freelance  housekeeper  seems  to  he  a 
airly  privileged  and  prosperous  type  of  worker,  a  veritable  arist.  icrat  of  lain  n  - 
.omet  nnes  paid  $15  an  hour  or  more  and  usually  said  to  be  viewed  as  a  friend 
>r  even  treated  as  "one  of  the  family."  But  the  shifting  ethnic  composition 
>t  the  workforce  tells  another  story:  this  is  a  kind  of  work  that  many  have  been 
rapped  in — by  racism,  imperfect  English  skills,  immigration  sinus,  ot  laek 
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ot  education  hui  leu  haw  happily  i  1him.ii.  Interviews  with  independent  maids 
collet  led  h\  Iv iinen  1  ,ind  hy  sociologist  Judith  Rollins,  who  herself  worked  as 
a  maid  in  the  Boston  ilea  in  the  earh  Eighties,  confirm  that  the  work  is  un- 
desirable to  those  who  perlorm  it.  I  a  en  when  the  pay  is  deemed  acceptable, 
the  hours  ma\  he  lorn;  and  unpredictable;  there  are  usually  n< i  health  bene- 
fits, no  job  security,  and,  if  the  employe!  has  tailed  to  pay  Social  Security  tax- 
es (in  some  i  a  sis  because  the  maid  herself  prefers  ro  he  paid  oft  the  hooks), 
no  retirement  benefits  And  the  pa\  is  often- tar  from  acceptable.  The  BLS  found 
full  time  "private  household  c lcaners  and  servants"  earning  a  median  annu- 
al income  of  SI  2,220  in  l'»'»  •  which  is  SI  ,092  below  the  poverty  level  tor  a 
lam ib  ol  three.  Retail  thai  i1 1  199}  Zoe  Raird  paid  her  undocumented  In  wse- 
hold  workers  about  s5  an  hour  mi  I  of  her  earnings  of  $507,000  a  year. 

At  the  most  lurid  ex  I  re  me  there  is  slavery.  A  few  eases  ot  forced  lahor  pi  ip 
up  in  the  press  l'vci  yi  r,  most  rei  ently — in  some  nightmare  version  of  glob- 
al] at  ion  of  undocumented  women  held  in  servitude  hy  high-ranking  -tall 
members  ol  the  I  Inited  Nations,  the  World  Rank,  and  the  internal  n  ma  I  Mon- 
etary bund.  (  lonsidei  the  suit  brought  hy  Elizabeth  Senghor,  a  Senegalese 
wi  iman  who  alleged  thai  she  was  f<  ireed  t(  >  work  fourteen -hour  days  tor  her 
employers  in  Manhattan,  without  any  regular  pay,  and  was  given  no  ac- 
commodations beyond  a  pull-out  bed  in  her  employers'  living  room.  Hers  is 
not  a  pai  I  k  iil.it  h  si  an  ling  instance  of  domestic  slavery;  no  heatings  or  sex- 
ual ass. mils  were  i  barged,  and  Ms.  Senghor  was  apparently  ted.  What  gives 
this  case  ,i  certain  rueful  poignancy  is  that  her  employer,  former  U.N.  em- 
pli  iyee  Marie  Angelique  va\  ane,  is  one  of  Senegal's  leading  women's  rights 
advi  'cites  and  had  t<  del  /  he  (  '■hristian  Science  Monitor  in  1 986  about  her  ef- 
forts to  get  the  Senegalese  to  "realize  that  being  a  woman  can  mean  other 
things  than  simpb  having  c  hildren,  taking  care  of  the  house." 

Mostly,  though,  independent  maids — and  sometimes  the  women  who  em- 
ploy the  in — complain  about  the  peculiar  intimacy  of  the  employer-employ- 
ee relationship.  I  Xunestic  service  is  an  occupation  that  predates  the  refresh- 
ing impersonality  ol  capitalism  hy  several  thousand  years,  conditions  of  work 
Ixing  still  largely  defined  by  the  idi«  isym  rasies  of  the  employers.  Some  of  them 
seek  friendship  and  even  what  their  mauls  describe  as  "therapy,"  though  they 
in  usually  quick  to  redraw  the  lines  once  the  maid  is  perceived  as  overstep- 
ping, v  Others  demand  deference  bordering  on  servility,  while  a  growing  frac- 
tion ol  the  nouveau  riche  is  simply  out  of  control.  In  August  1999,  the  New 
York  I  lines  reported  on  the  growing  problem  of  dinner  parries  being  disrupt- 
i  I  I",  hostesses  screaming  at  their  help.  To  the  verbal  abuse  add  published 
tv pi  iris  of  sexual  and  physical  assaults — a  young  teenage  boy, 

Bfor  example,  kicking  a  live-in  nanny  tor  refusing  to  make 
sand w  ie  lies  |.  »r  lmn  and  his  friends  aftei  school. 
ui  toi  k  in  i  oi  wi  >rse,  capitalist  rationality  is  finally  making  some 
headway  into  this  weird  piv industrial  backwater.  (  •  irporate  cleaning  services 
now  control  25  to  50  percent  ot  the  $1.4  hi  1 1  urn  housecleaning  business,  and 
pel  hap-  then  great esi  innovation  has  been  to  abolish  the  mistress  maid  re- 
lationship, with  all  its  quirks  and  dependent  ies.  The  customer  hires  the  ser- 
vice, not  the  maid,  been  replaced  anyway  by  a  team  of  two  to  tour 
uniformed  people,  onl\  oik-  ol  whom — the  team  leader  —  is  usually  autho- 
tomer  about  the  work  at  hand.  The  maids'  wages, 

■soi  i  1 1  Si i     i  ixes,  i heir  green  cards,  backaches,  and  child-care 

problems     all  i  the  sole  concern  ot  the  company,  meaning  the  lo- 

cal li  iik  In  i     ll  there  are  complaints  on  either  side,  they  are  ,k\- 

I  to  the  franchise  owner;  the  custi  uner  and  i he  actual  workers  need  nev- 
ei  inn  iii  i  Since  r he  franchise  owner  is  usually  a  middle-class  while  person, 
eleann  es  are  the  ideal  solution  tor  anyone  still  sensitive  enough  to 

ntisl  i!  id  relationship  morally  vexing. 

rr\  Maids,  Franchise  Times  reported  tersely  that 
nihil'.  |the|  iik  he  is  hot,  too,  .is  Americans  look  to  out- 
ill  c  leaning  services  do  well,  and  there  is  a 


ligh  rate  of  failure  amony  informal,  mom-and-pop  service*  I  lie  hoom  i 
oncentrated  among  the  national  and  international  chains  outfits  life  Mer 
v  Maids,  MolK  Maids,  Mini  Maids,  Maid  Brigade,  and  The  Maids  Interna- 
ional  -.ill  named,  curioush  enough,  to  highliglu  the  more  antique  aspects 
>t  the  industry,  though  the  "maid"  may  occasionally  he  male.  Merrv  Maids 
:laimeJ  to  he  growing  at  I  5  io  20  percent  ,i  year  in  1996,  an  J  spokesmen  f<  >r 
ioth  MolK  Maids  ,md  I  he  Maids  lnieni.ition.il  told  me  that  their  linns' 
ales  are  growing  hy  2^  percent  a  year;  local  franchisers  are  equally  hullish. 
)an  Lihhy,  my  hoss  .it  The  Maids,  confided  to  me  that  he  could  double  lus 
msiness  overnight  il  only  he  could  find  enough  reliable  employees,  To  this 
■nA,  The  Maids  offers  a  week's  paid  vacation,  health  insurance  after  ninety 
lays,  and  a  free  breakfast  every  morning  consisting— at  least  where  I  worked — 
if  coffee,  doughnuts,  bagels,  and  ban, in. is.  Some  franchises  have  dealt  with 
he  tight  labor  market  b\  participating  in  welfare-to-work  projects  that  not 
inly  funnel  employees  to  them  but  often  subsidize  their  paychecks  with  pub- 
ic money,  at  least  for  the  fust  few  months  of  work  (which  doesn't  mean  the 
lewly  minted  maid  earns  mi  ire,  only  that  the  company  has  to  pay  her  less). 
I  he  Merrv  Maids  franchise  in  the  city  where  I  wi  irked  is  conveniently  K  icated 
i  block  away  from  the  city's  welfare  office. 

Among  the  women  I  worked  with  at  The  Maids,  otilv  one  said  she  had 
ireviously  worked  as  an  independent,  and  she  professed  to  he  pleased  with 
icr  new  status  .is  a  cleaning-service  employee.  She  no  longer  needed  a  car 
o  get  her  from  house-  to  house  and  could  take  a  day 
iff — unpaid  of  course     to  sta\  home  with  a  sick  child 
vt t hour  risking  the  loss  of  a  customer.  1  myself  could 
ee  f he  advantage  of  not  having  to  deal  directly  with 
he  customers,  who  were-  sometimes  at  home  while  we 
vorked  and  eager  to  make  use  of  their  supervisors 
kills:  criticisms  of  our  methods,  and  demands  that  we 
lerform  unscheduled  tasks,  could  simply  be  referred 
o  the  franchise  owner. 

But  there  are  inevitable  1<  isses  fi  ir  the  w< irkers  as  any 
ndustry  moves  from  the  entrepreneurial  to  the  indus- 
nal  phase-,  probably  most  strikingly,  in  this  case,  m  the 
natter  i  if  pay.  At  Merry  Maids,  I  was  pn  mused  $200  f<  >r 
tort  yd  lour  week,  the  manager  hastening  to  add  thai 
Yi  hi  can't  calculate  it  in  di  illars  per  hi  inr"  since  the  fi  irty 
lours  include  all  the  time  spent  traveling  from  house 
o  house — up  to  five  houses  a  day — which  is  unpaid. 
Hie  Maids  International,  with  irs  straightforward  start  - 
ng  rate  of  $6.63  an  hour,  seemed  preferable,  though  this 
ate  was  conditional  on  perfect  attendance.  Miss  one 

lay  and  your  wage  dropped  to  $6  an  hour  lor  two  weeks,  a  rule  that  weighed 
larticularlv  heavily  on  those  who  had  young  children.  In  addition,  I  soon 
earned  that  management  had  ways  of  shaving  off  nearly  an  In  mi's  worth  of 
rages  a  day.  We  were  told  to  arrive  at  7: 30  in  the  morning,  hut  our  billable 
tours  began  only  after  we  had  been  teamed  Lip,  given  our  list  of  houses  lor  the 
lay,  and  packed  oft  m  the  company  car  at  about  8:00  A.M.  At  the  end  of  t lie 
lay,  we  were  no  longer  paid  from  the  moment  we  left  the  car,  though  as  much 
s  tilt  ecu  minutes  of  work — refilling  cleaning-fluid  bottles,  etc. --remained  ti  i 
ie  done.  Si  i  ti  ir  a  standard  nine-hi  mi  day,  the  actual  pay  aim  muted  to  ah  >ut 
>6. 10  an  hour,  unless  you  were  still  being  punished  tor  an  absence,  in  which 
ase  it  c. u iic-  out  to  $5.50  an  hour. 

Nor  ire  cleaning-service  employees  likely  to  receive  any  of  the  perks  or 
ips  familiar  to  independents — tree  lunches  and  coffee,  cast-i  iff  clothing,  or 
C  Tristmas  gift  of  cash.  When  1  asked,  only  one  of  m\  coworkers  could  re- 
all  ever  receiving  a  tip,  and  that  was  ,i  voucher  tor  a  tree  meal  at  a  down- 
own  restaurant  owned  hy  a  customer.  The  customers  of  cleaning  services  are 
aohablv  no  stingier  than  the  employers  of  independents;  they  just  don't  know 
heir  cleaning  people  and  probably  wouldn't  even  recognize  them  on  the  street. 
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Plus,  i  usti  liners  pn  ihahly  ;bMime  ili.n  the  fee  they  pay  the  service  OS  pe 
person -hi  mr  in  the  i  ase  ol  I  lie  Maids  franchise  I  worked  for- — goes  hi  rye  I 
to  the  \\ "i  irkers  who  do  the  actual  cleaning. 

But  the  most  interest ing  feature  of  the  i  leaning-service  chains,  at  least  fron 
.111  abstract,  historical  perspective,  is  thai  the}  are  finally  transforming  th 
home  into  a  hilly  capitalist-style  workplai  e,  and  in  ways  thai  the  old  wages 
for  housework  advocates  could  never  have  imagined.  A  house  is  an  innate 
1\  di  I  Ik  nit  workplace  to  control,  especially  .1  house  with  ten  or  m<  ire  room 
like  so  main  of  those  we  cleaned;  workers  may  remain  out  of  one  another' 
sight  for  as  much  as  an  houi  at  .1  time.  Im  independents,  the  ungovernabli 
nature  of  the  home-as-workplace  means  .1  certain  amount  of  autonomy 
Mie\  can  take  breaks  (though  this  js,  probably  ill-advised  it  the  homeown 
er  is  c  hi  the  premises);  they  can  ease  the  monoti  my  by  listening  to  the  radii 
or  TV  while  they  w<  irk.  Bui  cleaning  services  lay  down  inks  meant  to  en 
force  a  factory  I  ike— or  even  convent  like — disc  ipline  on  their  far-flung  em 
ployees.  At  I  he  Maids,  there  were  no  breaks  except  for  ,1  daily  ten-minutt 
slop  ,11  a  convenience  store  tor  cot  tee  or  "lunch" — meaning  something  liki ' 
.1  slice  ol  pi:;a.  I  Hherwise,  the  tune  spent  driving  between  houses  was  eon 
sidered  our  "break"  and  the  only  chance  to  eat,  drink,  or  (although  this  w.i 
also  officially  forbidden)  smoke  a  cigarette.  When  the  houses  were  spaced  wel  ) 
apart,  1  could  eai  my  sandwich  in  one  sit  tins.;;  otherwise  it  would  have  to  bt  I 
di\  ided  nit"  as  m.im  as  three  separate,  hasty  snacks. 

\\  11  bin  a  customer's  house,  nothing  was  to  touch  our  lips  at  all,  not  evei 
water     a  rule  that,  on  hot  days,  I  sometimes  broke  by  drinking  from  a  hath 
room  faucet.  T\  s  and  radios  were  oft- Inn  its,  and  m 
Ba^>ws^-Bs-'s^Bs=>^aa>.^   ■  v  were  never,  ever,  to  curse  out  loud,  even  in  an  OS 

tensibly  deserted  house.  There  might  be  .1  home 
c  iwner  secreted  in  some  locked  room,  we  were  ti  ild 
ear  pressed  to  the  door,  or,  more  likely,  a  tape 
recorder  or  video  camera  running.  Al  the  tune,  1  dis 
nursed  this  as  a  scare  story,  but  I  have  since  conn 
across  ads  for  devices  like  the  Tech-7  "incrediblt 
coin-sized  camera"  designed  to  "yet  a  visual  recort 
ol  your  babysitter's  actions"  and  "watch  employees 
to  prevent  theft."  It  was  the  threat  or  rumor  of  hid 
den  recording  devices  that  provided  the  final  cap 
it  a  1 1st  industrial  touch — supervision. 

\\  liai  makes  the  work  most  factorylike,  though, 
is  the  intense  Taylorization  imposed  by  the  com 
panics.  An  independent,  or  ,1  person  cleaning  his  01 
her  own  home,  chooses  where  she  will  start  and, 
within  each  room,  probably  tackles  the  most  egre- 
gious dirt  first,  v  V  she  may  plan  her  work  more  01 
less  ergi  >ni  unic  ally,  first  doing  whatever  ^an  be  done 
from  a  standing  position  and  then  squatting  or  crouching  to  reach  the  low- 
ei  lev  eh,  Bui  wnh  the  spei  i.il  "systems"  dev  ised  by  the  1  leaning  services  and 
imparted  to  empli  >yees  via  training  videi  is,  there  are  \u>  such  decisions  to  make 
In  I  he  M. nds'  "healthy  touch"  system,  which  is  similai  to  what  I  saw  of  the 
Merry  Maids'  system  on  the  training  tape  I  was  shown  during  mv  interview, 
all  c  leaning  is  divided  into  ti  mr  task  areas — dusting,  vacuuming,  kitchens,  and 
I  mi  blooms  which  are  in  turn  divided  among  the  team  members.  For  eat  h 
task  area  i  it  her  than  vac  miming,  there  is  a  bucket  containing  rags  and  the  ap- 
propriate 1  leaning  fluids,  so  the'  biggesl  decision  an  employee  has  to  make  is 
which  fluid  and  scrubbing  instrument  to  deploy  on  which  kind  ol  surface;  al- 
most everything  else  has  been  choreographed  in  advance.  When  vacuuming, 
vi  'U  begin  with  the  1  nasi  cm-  bedroom;  when  dusting,  with  the  first  room  oil  of 
the  kin  hen;  then  you  move-  through  the  rooms  going  left  to  right.  \\  hen  en- 
tering each  room,  you  pn  iceed  from  let)  to  right  and  top  to  bottom,  and  the 
same  with  eat.  h  surface  top  to  bottom,  left  to  right.  Deviations  are  subject 
tti  rebuke,  as  I  discovered  when  a  team  leader  caught  me  moving  mv  arm  from 
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right  to  let  I,  then  lefl  to  right ,  wink'  \\  iping  \\  index  ovet  .1  Irene  h  door. 

It's  not  eas\  tor  anyone  with  extensive  cleaning  experience  and  I  nic  hide 
myself  in  this  categor\  to  accept  this  loss  o(  autonomy  Rul  I  e  aim-  to  low 
the  system:  First,  Ivc  ause  il  you  hadn't  always  I  veil  traveling  rigorously  Iroin 
letl  to  right  11  would  have  Iven  easy  to  lose  your  wax  in  some  ol  the  largci 
house's  and  omil  or  redo  a  room.  Second,  some  ol  the  houses  were  aliv.uh 
clean  when  we  start ed,  at  least  h\  any  normal  standards,  thanks  probably  to 
a  housekeeper  who  kepi  things  up  lvt ween  our  visits;  hut  the  absence  ol  \  is 
ihle  din  did  not  mean  there  was  less  work  to  A^,  toi  no  surface  could  ever 
he  neglec  led,  so  n  was  inipi  >rtant  to  have  "the  system"  to  remind  you  ol  wl  lere 
you  had  heen  and  what  you  had  a  head  \  "cleaned."  No  douht  the  biggest  ad- 
vantage ol  the  system,  though,  is  that  it  helps  you  achicwe  the  speed  demanded 
hy  the  company,  which  1  Hots  only  so  many  minutes  per  house.  After  a  week 
or  two  on  the  job,  I  1 01  md  myself  mo\  ing  rohotlike  from  surface  to  surface, 
grateful  to  have  been  relieved  of  the  thinking  process. 

The  irony,  which  I  was  often  exhausted  enough  to  derive  a  certain  mali- 
cious satisfaction  from,  is  thai  "the  system"  is  not  very  sanitary  \\  lien  I  saw 
the'  training  videos  on  "Kitchens"  and  "Bathrooms,"  I  was  ai  first  battled, 
and  11  took  me  several  minutes  to  realize  why:  There  is  no  water,  or  almost 
no  water,  involved.  I  had  keen  taught  to  clean  by  my  mother,  a  compulsive 
housekeeper  who  employed  water  so  hot  you  needed  rubber  gloves  to  get 
into  it  and  in  such  Niagaralike  quantities  that  most  microbes  w  ere  prohahh 
crushed  by  the  force  of  11  before  the-  soap  suds  had  a  chance  to  rupture  their 
cell  walls.  I  Mil  germs  are  newer  mentii  >ned  in  the'  videc  is  pn  wided  by  The  Maids. 
Our  antagonists  existed  ent  11  eh  in  the  visible  world  soap  scum,  dust,  counter 
ci  id,  dog  hair,  stains,  and  smears — and  were  attacked  by  damp  rag  or,  in  hard- 
core cases,  by  a  scouring  pad.  We  scrubbed  only  to  rem*  we  impurities  that  might 
be  detectable  to  a  customer  by  hand  or  by  eye;  otherwise  our  only  job  was  to 
wipe.  Nothing  was  ever  said,  in  the  vidct  >s  or  in  person,  about  the  possibili- 
ty ol  transporting  bacteria.  b\  rag  or  by  hand,  from  bathroom  to  kitchen  or 
even  from  one  house-  to  the  next.  Instead,  11  is  the  "cosmetic  touches"  that 
the  \  idei  is  emphasize  and  to  which  my  trainer  continually  directed  my  eye. 
I'lutt  out  all  throw  pillows  and  arrange  them  symmetrically.  Brighten  up 
stainless  sice!  sinks  with  baby  oil.  Leave  all  spice  jars,  shampoos,  etc  ,  with 
their  labels  facing  1  aitward.  C  imihont  the  fringes  ol  Persian  carpets  with  a  pick 
I  se  the  vacuum  to  c  reate  a  spec  ial,  ternlike  pattern  in  the  carpets.  I  he  loose 
ends  of  toilet  paper  and  paper  towel  rolls  have  to  be  given  a  spec  1.1I  fold.  Fi- 
nally, the  In  nise  is  sprayed  with  the  service's  signal  lire  air  freshener  a  clov- 
ing floral  see- 111  in  our  case,  "hab\  fresh"  in  the  case-  ol  the-  Mini  Mauls. 

When  1  described  the  "methods"  employed  10  housec  leaning  expert  (  'hcrvl 
Mendelson,  she-  was  incredulous.  A  rag  moistened  with  disinfectant  will  not 
get  a  countertop  clean,  she-  told  me,  because-  most  disinfectants  are  inactivated 
by  contact  with  organic  matter — i.e.,  dirt — so  their  el  lee  1  iveness  declines  with 
each  swipe  of  the  rag.  What  you  need  is  a  detergent  and  hot  water,  I  oik  >wcd 
hy  a  rinse.  As  tor  floors,  she  judged  the  amount  ol  water  we  used— one  hall 
of  a  small  bucket—  to  be  grossly  inadequate,  and,  in  fact,  the  water  I  w  iped 
around  on  floors  was  oil  en  ,\n  unsavi  >ry  gray.  I  -To  ran  1  he-  Mauls'  cleaning 
1  net  hoe  Is  by  1  \>n  Asleft,  author  of  numerous  hooks  on  cleaning  techniques 
and  self-styled  "number  one  cleaner  in  America."  I  le  was  hesitant  to  criticize 
The  Mauls  direc  tly,  perhaps  because  lie  is,  or  teild  me  he-  is,  a  frequent  speak- 
er at  conventions  of  cleaning-service  franchise-  holders,  but  he  did  tell  me  how 
he  would  e  lean  a  ci  mntertop:  first,  spray  11  ih«  m Highly  with  an  all  purpose-  e  lean- 
er, then  let  11  sit  tor  three  to  tour  minutes  of  "kill  nine-,"  and  finally  wipe  n 
dry  with  a  c  lean  cloth.  Merely  wiping  the  surface  with  a  clamp  ckith,  he  said, 
just  spreads  the  dirt  around.  Rut  the  point  at  The  Mauh,  apparently,  is  not 
to  clean  so  much  as  it  is  to  create  the  appearance  ol  having  been  c  leaned,  IK  »i 
to  sanitize-  but  to  create  a  kind  of  stage  setting  tor  family  lite-  And  the-  stage 
setting  Americans  seem  ti  1  prefer  is  sterile  onh  in  the  metaphorical  sense,  like 
a  motel  100m  or  the  fake  interiors  in  which  soap  operas  and  sitcoms  take  place. 

But  even  ritual  work  takes  its  toll  em  those  assigned  to  perk  nin  it.  Turnover 
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ly  middle-c  hiss  home,  the  message  may  he  reinforced  by  a  warning  to  the  chi 
ilren  thai  that's  what  they'll  end  up  doing  if  they  lon't  try  harder  in  schoo 
1  louscwork,  .in  radical  feminists  once  propi  ised,  defines  a  human  relationshi 
and,  when  unequally  divided  among  social  groups,  reinforces  preexistin 
inequalities.  I  )irt,  in  other  words,  tends  to  attach  to  the  pei  >plc  who  remov 
it — "garhagemen"  and  "cleaning  ladies."  (.  )r,  .1-  cleaning  entrepreneur  1  )o 
Aslett  told  me  with  some  hitterness — and  this  is  a  successful  man,  chairma 
of  the  hoard  of  an  industrial  cleaning  serA'ice  and  frequent  television  guest— 
'The  \.\- 1  it  >le  mentality  out  there  is  that  it  you  clean,  you're  a  scumhall." 

v  )ne  oi  the  "hetter"  things  employers  of  maids  1  itten  want  r<  1  cf  1  with  thei 
time  is,  of  ci  mrse,  spend  it  with  their  t  hildren.  But  an  underlying  prohlem  wit 
posi  nineteenth-century  child-raising,  as  I  )eirdre  English  and  I  argued  in  on 
hook  ini  I  lev  (  )uti  ( iooti  years  ago,  is  precisely  that  it  is  unnit  mred  in  any  km. 
1  it  purp<  iseful  pursuit.  (.  'nee  "parenting"  meant  instructing  the  1  hildren  in  nee 
cssary  c  hores;  today  its  more  likely  to  center  on  one-sided  convcrsat  ions  be 
ginning  with  "Si  >  how  was  school  t<  >dav '"  No  one  wants  to  put  the  kids  to  w<  >i 
again  weeding  and  stitching;  hut  in  the  void  thai  is  the  modern  home,  relaB 
tionships  with  children  are  often  strained.  A  little  "low-quality  time"  spun  I 
washing  dishes  or  folding  clothes  together  can  provide  a  comtortahle  spac  I 
tor  ci>ntidences — and  give  a  child  the  dignity  of  knowing  that  he  or  she  is    j 
participant  111,  .aid  not  |iist  the  product  of,  the  work  of  the  home. 

There  is  am  it  her  lesson  the  servant  cu  m<  urn  teaches  its  beneficiaries  aiu 
inosi  trouhlingly,  the  children  anions  them.  To  he  cleaned  up  after  is  t  j 
;u  hie\  e  a  certain  magical  weightlessness  and  immateriality.  Almost  everyon  I 
complains  ahout  violent  video  games,  hut  paid  housecleaning  lias  the  sam  1 
consequence-abolishing  effect:  you  hlast  the  villain  into  a  mist  of  bloo. 
droplets  and  move  right  along;  you  drop  the  socks  knowing  they  will  even 
luallv  levitate,  laundered  and  folded,  hack  to  their  normal  dwelling  place.  Th. 
result  is  .1  kind  of  virtual  existence,  in  which  the  trail  of  litter  that  follows  yoi 
seems  to  e\  ap<  irate  all  hv  it  self.  Spill  syrup  011  the  floor  and  the  cleaning  per 
son  will  scruh  it  oft  when  she  comes  on  Wednesday.  Leave  Thi  Wall  Street  Jour 
ml  scattered  around  your  airplane  seat  and  the  flight  attendants  will  deal  witl 
it  after  you've  deplaned.  Spray  toxins  into  the  atmosphere  from  your  facto 
rv's  smokestacks  and  they  will  he  filtered  out  eventually  by  the  lungs  of  t It 
breathing  public.  A  servant  economy  breeds  callousness  and  solipsism  in  th< 
>er\ecl,  and  11  does  so  all  the  more  effectively  when  the  service  is  pertormei 
i  lose  tip  and  routinely  in  the  place  where  they  live  and  reproduce. 

Individual  situations  vary,  of  course,  in  ways  that  elude  blanket  judg 
uient.  Some  people — the  elderly  and  disabled,  parents  of  new  babies,  asth- 
matics win  1  require  an  allergen-free  environment — may  well  need  help  per 
forming  what  nursing-home  stall  call  the  "ADLs,"  or  activities  of  daib 
living,  and  no  shame  should  he  attached  to  their  dependency.  In  a  more  gen 
emus  social  order,  housekeeping  services  would  he  subsidized  for  those  win 
have  health-related  reasons  to  need  them — a  measure  that  would  generate 
.1  sin  leu  of  new  |obs  tor  the  low-skilled  people  who  now  c  lean  the  homes  0 
l he  aftlueni  And  in  a  less  gender-divided  social  order,  husbands  and  boyfriend 
would  more  readily  k\^>  their  share  of  the  chores. 

1  low  ever  we  resolve  the  issue  in  our  individual  homes,  the  moral  challenge 
is,  pin  simply,  to  make  work  visible  again:  not  only  the  scrubbing  and  vac 
uuming  but  all  the  hoeing,  stacking,  hammering,  drilling,  bending,  and  lift 
n  ;oes  into  creating  and  maintaining  a  livable  habitat.  In  an  ever  more 
ec  oiiomic.il I v  unequal  culture-,  where  so  many  of  the  affluent  devote  their  live 
to  such  gin  istly  pursuits  asst<  ick-trading,  image-making,  and  opinion-polling 
real  w<  irk  in  the  1  ild-fashioned  sense  of  labor  that  engages  hand  as  well  a: 
eye,  that  lues  the  body  and  directly  alters  the  physical  wi  aid  tends  to  van 
ish  from  sight.  Hie  feminists  of  my  generation  tried  to  bring  some  of  it  in 
to  the  light  ol  A.\\,  Inn,  like-  busy  professional  women  fleeing  the  house  in  thi 
in  ■  they  left  the  project  unfinished,  the  debate  broken  off  in  midsen 
tence,  the  noble  intentions  unfulfilled.  Sooner  or  later,  someone  else  will  havi 
1.    finish  die  |oh  1 
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Exorbitantly  abroad  with  Mademoiselle  du  Pamplemousse 

By  ]ames  McManus 


A 


s  we  know,  adventure  travel  is 
for  neither  the  lij^ht  of  wallet  nor  the 
render  oi  toot.  Lewis  and  Clark  had  a 
presidential  letter  oi  unlimited  cretin 
to  help  (hem  stay  the  course  to  C  .'ape 
Disappointment.  Teddy  Roosevelt's 
and  Ernest  Hemingway's  safaris  cost 
medium-size  fori  unes, 
allowing  these  glam- 
orous sportsmen  to 
limit:  hac  k  impressive 
numbers  of  hides  and 
stuffed  heads,  not  to 
mentii »n  provocative  (in 
some  cases,  post  humous) 
acc<  Hints  ( i|  e\oi  k  natives 
and  landscapes,  mind- 
bending  amoebic  dysen- 
tery, the  occasional  laiiLlh- 
iiil;  hyena.  Neil  Armstrong 
had  NASA  behind  lorn. 
And  Remhold  Messner's 
more  austere  eonc|uests  of  a 
fourteen  8,000-meter  peaks 
have  cost  him  six  toes  and  a 
brother  but  have  earned  him  the  awe 
ot  his  peers  and  the  ri^ht  to  wax  thana- 
tolojjjk  al.  "I  )eath  through  exhaustii  in," 
he  surmises,  "is- — like  death  through 
freezing—  a  pleasant  one." 

The  common  folk,  too,  have  lately 
been  flocking  in  C  iore-Tex  and  khaki 
to  the  earth's  far-flun)j;  wonders.  Wom- 
en have  conquered  the  threat  peaks  and 
rivers,  and  even  I,  at  a^e  forty-eiyht, 


lames  \  1 1  Miihks's  most  recent  hacks  are 
I  iiv.it  America,  a  collection  of  poems,  and 
C  loina  in  the  Sun,  a  novel, 


scaled  the  Towers  of  Paine  and  ran  the 
1  )ouble  I  )rop  of  the  Selway.  In  an  era 
of  guided  treks  and  discounted  airfares, 
however,  intercontinental  travel  loses 
much  of  lis  cachet  when  too  many 
groundlings  be^'in  to  afford  it.  Me- 
Murdo  Sound:'  Papua 
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moon  '  We've  bet 
there  and  done  th;... 
And  sie^e-style  ex- 
peditions, we  hear, 
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are  so  declasse;  belter  to  <_io 
in  sin, ill  Lin  nips  c  ii  si  ik  i.  1  hese  days  we 
pack  C  'anons  instead  i  >t  Mannlichers, 
bioSUEDE  instead  of  buckskin,  anil 
subscribe  to  (  )ut.sicic  instead  of  the 
slightly  less  P.(  '.  White  I  luntcr,  but  the 
principles  of  adventure  navel  remain 
the  same:  we  want  to  prove  our  woman  - 
or  manhood  in  precarious  but  pic- 
turesque settings  out  of  reach  of  the 
stitls  or  the  riffraff.  Negotiating  the 


Bi'o-Bi'o  or  Zambezi  involves  permits 
and  visas  and  shots,  risks  loss  of  limb, 
and  costs  plenty.  Ditto  Ferrari's  test 
track  in  Fiorano.  Ascending  K2  can 
cost  2K  per  diem,  not  to  men  I  ion  one's 
health  and/or  sanity,  and  the  hard  part 
is  Licit  in<_!  back  down.  Meanwhile 
weal  her  tourists  pay  handsomely  to  be 
ushered  into  the  paths  of  hurricanes 
and  tornadoes.  "I  don't  wan  I  to  use  the 
word  'sexual,'"  one  confesses,  "but 
there's  something  about  the  process  of 
a  hurricane  that  really  appeals  to  me. 
^  on  (.  an  see  it  t  oiiuiil;; 
you  can  feel  it  building; 
yi  in  i  an  pul  yi  uirself  in  as 
much  danger  as  y<  hi  want." 
It  was  in  nun. Ii  the  same 
spmi  that  last  |uly  my  wife, 
lennifer,  and  I  vent  tired 
forth  on  what  many  af i- 
cii  madi  >s  of  the  hair-raisitiL; 
consider  the  tilt  imate,  even 
the  dow  nriLihi  reckless,  in 
,\A\  enture  navel:  Pans  with 
a  very  sm.ill  i  luld.  ki<_ihi  days 
sh\  i it  eleven  months,  our 
daughter,  Rcatrii  e,  was  ^  raw  I 
iiil;  and  able  to  walk  only 
when  clutch  iiil;  our  index  finders.  Ah 
ihoiiLih  her  vocabulary  consisted  of  less 
than  live  words,  she  reveled  in  I  he  pi  iw- 
er  of  lan!_;u.iL;e  by  shouting  periodical- 
ly at  the  top  of  her  lun^s.  She  was  also 
in  diapers,  with  zen  i  interest  in  French 
arch i tec  ture  or  cuisine,  unable  even  to 
teed  herself.  And  her  mother  was  preg- 
nant atiain.  So  all  ol  ibis  stood  in  our 
favor.  We  launched  the  expedite  >n  sans 


II  ni-K  IKi  >M  I'AKI 


i.iiklm.i,  w  iih  little  in  aid  lis 
in  hi  i!      Tii  i-'s  lun, ii  k   iniriM-; 

ind  cobblestone  n<o  besides  Kcds 
and  a  Bal  r,  which  we  hr<  ike 

down  . i Mv I  checked  as  luggage  in  its 

coloi  (i  ii  mini  ilcd  pai  king  sai  k. 

Instead  i  it   1 1 II II.  I  Is,  «.  I.lllipi  ills,  .mkI  I  .11. 1 

hiiicr-  we  packed  wipes,  size   5  Pam- 

1 1  1 1  toys,  .in J  ;h  i.  on 

iniiu  in-    Bea's  passport  photo,  i.ikcn 

i  i  i-  i  mi  In  i .  suggests  why  her 

|iici  Jui  mil:  tlic  trip  was  to  he- 

N I  i.k  im  >im  Ik  Ju  Pamplenii  >usse, 

ittci  the  i. in  hul  sweet  citrus  she 

would  develop  .i  taste  tor  in  Paris  and 

ol  which  hei  head  was  the  same  size 

and  shape. 

I  ii  hoosi  the  decree  of  difficulty  fur- 
ther, Jennifer's  mother  had  cashed  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  ol  rW A  miles 
ii  i  pn  ivide  us  with  three  coach  tick- 
ets i^ratis  perhaps,  hut  si  ill  requiring 
us  id  tK  Irom  i  V|  |;ire  to  I  )e  (  iaulle 
thri  nigh  I  WA's  huh  in  Si .  Louis. 
i  irandma  |une  met  us  there  with  a 
cache  of  necessities  tor  the  long  flight 
ahead:  cheese  and  crackers,  water, 
•Mini,  hlue  McvM's,  and  a  motorized 
"ti  iy"ci  insisting  of  a  i.k  t  <  ion's  tail  with 
eyes  and  a  snout  attached  to  a  spas- 
modic green-nnd  yellow  hall,  hatteries 
unti  iriunately  iik  luded. 

(.  )n  the  flight  from  St.  Louis,  IV. i 
trice  occupied  herself  foi  fifteen-  or 
twenty  minute  stretches  In  turning 
the  dut\  free  i  alaloguc  into  confett  i, 
shi  i •ddui'j  stale  rolls  .md  grinding 
them  into  i  mi  (  ii  ire  1  e\,  and  test  ing 
the  range  i  if  hei  i  i  ies  i  il  hafflement 
at  the  demon  raccoon.  Stewards  reg- 
istered levels  ol  107  dB  as  tar  ahead  as 
tiisi  i  |,iss,  even  thn  nigh  i  he  pi  iva- 
ili  nisy  i  ml, mi,  and  up  to  thirty 
rows  hehmd  us.  Although  ihis  flight 
lasted  mils  eiglll  hours  i  >l  v\  Iik  Ii 
Beatrice  slept  a  In  mi  one  and  a  half 
the  ii  ip  dooi  to  ili  >i  ir  look  sixteen, 
plus  twenty-two  minutes  and  seven 
I  een  torturous  sei  <  mds.  I  he  free 
i  ii  Lets  ihiis  had  heen 
■w  w    -r  ith  it. 

T    T e'd  •-(  It  (  led  Pans  over,  say, 

Bumth  my  oi  lalalahad  or  (  'rlando  he- 

if  its  reputal  h  m  ,is  the  c"it\  where 

ml  nits    inJ  then   In  in  h  i  hallenged 

i-  were  likeh  to  he  treated  with 

tht   nu>s|  withering  hiiuicur.  We.ils,> 

red  in  the  si  in  n\  ol  high  t  h.nrs  in 

it-  restaur.ints,  swings  or  grass  m  its 


parks  on  whii  h  it  was  legal  for  ml, nits 
(or  anyone)  to  crawl,  and  the  uhiquitous 
h  coli  infested  pigeon  and  Joy  slut, 
potentially  lethal  to  int. mis.  Our  ad- 
vance i  est  ,m  h  also  i  onfirnied  that  al- 
iIk  nigh  we'd  he  ahle  lo  hu\  mh  milk  tor 
Bea's  hollies,  few  ol  the  other  foods  she 
was  accustomed  to  would  he  iv.nlik 
availahle.  With  possible  allergic  or  oth- 
er reactions  around  every  corner,  we 
prepared  to  depart  with  high  hopes. 


Yet  in  spite  of  our  lust  to  he  tested, 
we  hail  made  a  last-minute  conces- 
sion: hi  n  iking  in  advance,  and  into  the 
I  lilion  on  Avenue  de  Sultren  no  less. 
Steps  from  the  Eiffel  lower  and  the 
Bir-1  lake  un  metro  stop,  the  hotel  wis 
fraught  with  air-conditioning,  enhs, 
complimentary  buffet  breakfasts,  an 
,islin,i\  i  ui  e\  er\  table  and  in  eai  h  ol 
the  elevators.  B\  the  standards  estab- 
lished by  tin  Trekking  With  Infants 
uli  ui.il  I  lot  spot  s  newslet  ter 
(  1\\  I  l(  '//>.. an  I  hlton  is  thought  to 
bespeak  "an  unintrepiil  softness  of  pur- 
pose."  Worse,  the  flagrantly  English- 
speaking  staff  allowed  us  to  till  Bea's 
hi  'i  i  It-  wuli  juji  e,  lo  i  an,  oil  extra 
croissants  and  mini-wheels  of  Bain 


hei,  even  to  stash  yogurt  and  fruit  i 
our  Tupperware.  Jennifer  aiul  I  pe 
suaded  ourselves  that  such  shirkin 
was  justified  only  il  what  we  saved  ( 
breakfasts  and  lunc  lies  was  spent  >  m 
fancy  dinner  or  two,  where  the  1\ 
>jrce  ot  1  )ifficulty  in  Dining  with  I  )il 
nky  would  compensate  for  the  1  hlton 
unseemlier  perks.  Plus  wherever  w 
dined,  we  still  had  to  spend  half  oi 
tune  retrieving  foodstuffs  and  napkin 
and  ti  >ys  whipped  by  Mademoiselle  d 
Pamplemousse  over  her  shouldei 
which  by  itself  meriis  ,i  respectable  1 
of  6. 

When  circumstances  forced  us  n  . 
consume  dejeuner  in  brasseries  >  n  t  afe> 
we  limited  ourselves  to  a  sp.irt.m  vari 
ety  of  salads  with  trench  tries,  ossitie.  i 
duck  with  trench  tries,  tripe  with 
trench  tries,  and  burgers  with  trend  i 
tries.  Mademoiselle  du  Pamplemousst  i 
for  her  part,  scarfed  applesauce,  grape 
fruit,  and  bananas  mashed  into  yogurt 
with  trench  tries.  And  although  the 
appeared  on  virtually  every  menu,  al 
three  ( it  us  managed,  we  think,  toavok 
trench  tries  with  burgers  served  oeuj  i 
cheval. 

\  et  we  still  were  determined  to  sub 
ject  ourselves  to  a  genuine  10-ratei 
meal,  the  sort  ot  experience  usualh 
reserved  tor  those  near-suicidal  "thii 
air"  fanatics  who  can  give  less  inse 
cure  adventurers  a  bad  name.  In  m\ 
case,  u  was  sampling  the  degustatioi 
menu  ot  Les  Olivades  while  taking 
turns  holding  cur  daughter.  Upping 
the  ante  still  further,  we  timed  there  oi 
onl\  our  second  torav  from  base  camp 
when  acclimatization  was  tar  from 
complete.  Grouchy  and  disoriented 
we  even  requested  a  high  chair,  which 
the  earringed  maitre  d',  already  ruffled 
by  the  appearance  ot  our  so-called  par 
tv  ot  three,  was  desolated  to  inform  u> 
would  he  impossible.  Si  tar,  so  good 
Atter  hearing  the  specials  recited  in 
ha-t\  French  while  spooning  mashed 
peas  mto  Mademoiselle  du  Pample 
mousse,  Jennifer  made  her  selections: 
tomato  and  basil  soup  Provencal,  tuna 
encrusted  with  sesame  seeds  and  gin- 
ger, eggplant  caviar.  Already  salivating 
at  the  ordeal  a  de'gustation  menu  sure- 
ly held  in  store,  I  swept  with  mv  shoe 
a  tew  shards  from  the  flute  ot  1988  J.  de 
Telmont  that  the  Mademoiselle  had 
just  swiped  to  the  floor.  Watt  hing  the 
%arcoi\  sweep  up  the  rest  and  then  mop. 


iptis  hy  Jcnmfci  A i r.i 


kissed  Pamplemoussc's  sweet   tore 
lead  and  naivch  called  toi    1 1 u  ither. 

It  came,  !  sipped  just  as  a  i  heruhk , 
linipled  fist  grabbed  the  neck  < 'I  the  rc- 
llacement  flute  and  nut  splashed  mure 
lale  effervescence.  I  swallowed.  rhc 
letite  room  was  eye-stingingly  sat urat- 
d  with  piquant  aromas  o(  umvd'uipicciii 
in  vi  unarm,  wet  collie,  and  myriad  Marl- 
ion  )  Lights,  w  Iik  h  we  later  disi  i  >vered 
lave  become  dc  rigucur  siir  la  Kiiv 
ianc/ic.  Clutching  my  thirsty  daugh- 
:er,  who  wanted  to  wash  down  her  peas 
>vith  what  was  left  of  the  "randc  cuvee, 
I  squinted  and  coughed  my  way  through 
seven  superb  little  j<Lu\.  all  prepared  in 
lerson  b\  >  iwner-chef  Mora  Mikula.  I  ler 
ivaitstaff  further  cm  iperated  by  treating 
lis  like  the  breeders  we  were,  though 
relatively  speaking  it  was  nothing  too 
harsh.  (I  happen  to  teach  .it  an  avant- 
garde  art  school.)  They  detuned  to  till 
1  bottle  with  OJ  and  provided  with 
minim. il  grousing  a  bowl  ol  mashed 
potato  tes,  then  neglected  to  i  charge  us  ti  >r 
tjtt  er.  Yet  our  mett  le  was  im  ist 
thriilingly  tested  by  the  neutral  glances 
md  slightly  raised  eyebrows  directed 
)ur  way,  these  while  childtree  diners 
tjot  hearty  smiles  and  table-side  repar- 
tee. Total  points  for  this  meal:  I0k|  We 
virtually  skipped  in  a  dn::le  haek  in 
the    Hilton    that    evening,   drunk 

on  our  debasement    and 

i  itherness. 


E 


J^ven  after  further  acclimatizing, 
ive  found  Tails  an  embarrassment  ol 
aches  in  the  way  oi  stress  on  a  patent's 
aatience  and  cardii (vascular  fitness.  (. \t 
the  bunny-hill  ^\^d  of  the  spectrum, 
me  must  withstand  the  hawkers  ol 
ivindup  birds,  demon  raccoons,  minia- 
ture King  Tuts  and  Hiltel  Towers, 
Somewhat  more  challenging  are  the 
anions  caricatures  proffered  at  "halt- 
price  special  discount  tor  cute  cute  cute 
daughter.  \m\  want.'"  Lingering  later 
>ver  espresso  and  a  Herald  Tribune 
while  subduing  said  daughter's  hack- 
trching  tantrum  elevated  my  heart  rate 
impressively  (a  lv  of  7),  especially 
ivhen  at  the  end  of  a  slack  nylon  leash 
i  Pomeranian  bitch  sauntered  by,  paus- 
ing to  sneeze  on  my  ankle. 

Other  tribulations  included  toilets 
aeeding  two  or  three  flushes,  toilets 
with  li icked  d< «i irs  requiring  a tins  yi hi 
don't  have,  tree  toilets  consisting  ot 
aoles  in  the  floor  between  heel  rests — 


a  tew  ot  these  negotiated  w  bile  toting 
t  he  Madeiiu  aselle  i  m  m\  sh>  udders, 
ti*  'in  w  hk  b  pen  h  she  tested  her  own 
dexterity  and  balance  by  yanking  tin 
ban  (torn  Us  ti » its.  Even  bai  k  in  the 
I  lilton's  well  ap|'i  anled  marble  bat  b 
room,  things  cou kl  be  reassuringly  ex- 
ergon u  .  Bathing  an  obdurate,  slipper\ 
i  w  eni  \  - 1 1  iree  pound  mermaid  in  a 
porcelain  sink  to  my  knowledge, 
TWlH'll  lias  never  even  rated  this 
wet  lilt  le  parcel  ol  calvary.  And  speal 
ing  ol  unrated,  weather  tourists  turned 
on  by  storms  should  take  note:  ilk- 
chance  ol  a  hurricane  reaching  Pans  is 


ipproxunateh    I  :"•>  i  2,i\V,  nial ■  i i  i ■_■  u 

about  as  likeh  as  an  iinabi  i,  Iged   ut  ot 
coii|ugal  love  in  a  hi  >lel  n  nun  -\  i.ired 
wnb  a  light  sleeping,  i  urtous  kid    i 
di  >n'l  want  t<  i  use  1 1  ie  w  >  u\l  "sexual," 
but    I've  surmised  that   deal  b  I  \   ab 
s  t  e  n  t  i  o  n      unlike    death    b  v    high 
w  inds     vv<  uildn't  be  ten  ibh  |  'leasant 
'l  el  si  iinet  tines  even  the  most  -t  al 
wart  trekkei's  need  a  little  R  ek  R,  it  on- 
ly to  rec  barge  their  batteries,  the  bet- 
ter to  make  the  next  pass.  And  since 
our  seventh  anniversary  happened  to 
tall  on  i Ins  trip,  |enn iter  and  I  slacked 
i  'II  that  evening  bv  spending  2  SO  I  tain.  - 
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Ii  m    in  ageni  \  cert  ified  baby  sitter  .11 1  v  I 

111  .ljl.il    III    1  'ollle    ti  i|     si  >|||i-    C     h, II  I'M 

neul-elu-Pape  atiel  lush  M  , id  mil     ,i  [  V 

il,is.  Sipping  deeph  lb  mi  ilu  see 
-  mi.)  ol  i  Ik-  two  glasses  Mini  t  ii  ineel  In' 

Ik  I    i  ihstel  IK  I. ill ,    lilililk  I    I  "i-pi  'lliJ 

glimpsing  the  shaeles  ol  I  laelle\  and 

I  i in  -i  I  1 1.  i i 1 1 1 1 <j \v a\  peering 

down  llll ii  hi  ii  'ill,  Ii  i.  i-l 

:  i  \\  11  ll    lIllH's    ,  i|    the 

\\  iJ'  i\\  vel  sh,  ikni'^  their 
i  ii. I  l\  i. '  >mplexi<  his  .ii  i  mi 
l.i\u\  "hi  i  iik  1 1  us  ii  mil 
lrul\  and  well,"  intoncel 
I  i  ik-s|  ,  "\i  iii  mill  .  ,in  y  the 
M.iikiniiiselk-  iii  .ill  night 
s|  'i  lis,  i  ii  ,ii  least  hue  pi  liters 
i". I", i  " 

\\  i   sipped. 

C  > 1 1  the  Mibjee  i  el  'lis 
si  ilute  iii'  iiki  nisis,  \\  1 1 1 1 .  i  ]  1 1 
Faulknei  visited  Paris  m  the 
suiniiK-i  '  it  I  l)J  i,  wlii  ii  In 
was  twenty  -sc\  en  and  si  ill, 
ti  >r  the  tin  isi  part ,  unpub- 
lished. I  le  kepi  In  his  hud 
gt  t  of  SI  50  pel  da\  h\  stay- 
ing in  a  iin  ides!  In  itel  at  26 
Rue  Servandoni  and  dining  even  night 
ii  the  f  hree  Musketeers.  ( Pi  kes  have 
■'  -in  up  a  lad  since. )  I  le  spent  im  >st  ol 
his  days  in  the  Luxembourg  e  i.ndeii 
i '  hi i p>  >s i ml:  i I ie  si i  H \  "(  ,  >ui at \  Mice," 
k  "  4  iii'/  up  hi  mi  his  drafts  in  wau  h 
iiki)  playing  chess  or  croquel  in  the 
shade  ol  the  elms  and  children  sailing 
miniature  boats  among  the  baby  ducks 
in  I  he  in  and  Ixlsmu  ae  li\  ii  ies  si  ill  mm.  Ii 
in  evielci  u  e. 

Althi  nigh  n  runs  IiSOi  legrees  1 1  uinter 
i  iln  spirit  '  il  i  mi  trek,  I'm  i 1  impelled 
i'  i  linn  thai  Mademoiselle  du  Pain- 
I  I'  in  i    1  the  l.uxeuiboui  g  (  mi 

den.  Siren  I  mi  i  hei  legs  alter  hours  in 
the  logger,    In    rolled  .i  ball  back  and 

I'  '1  I  1  I    ,K  Ii  iss    ill,'    tool    .  Illll)  '    '.M.lss    W  |1  h 

he  i  mother,  i  Inn  add  1 1\  e  rawled 
il  ii.  >t  i  ■  ■  1 1  [  r'l  i  'ii  shil  atteui]  nil'  toeatcll 
lis  pii  igenm  'is   I  '  >rr un.it i  latest 

I         ;;    ileri  \\  .is  resi  lived  v.  i  i 
arrived  ii  >  in-i  i  w  i    removi    on 
tii  mi  the  law  n.  |  ■'  'ini  iii"  out  tin    ; 
lllell-hlgh  tcllci    ivi    had  hl'e.le  lied,  ilu 
i    ih    <eial  meters  ,iwu\    As  Faulkner 
home  to  his  m,  ithei    "1  vervthin  i 
in  the  LMi.kiis  is  |,  ii  ,.  hiklivn      it's  beau 
l  'Ii  il  i  In    \va\  i  he  bl'elli  h  |o\  e  then  b,i- 
I  ihe\  d«  >.  In  a  .  s  I.  m     i-  '  me 
in  ott  tin    'i  a--   aid  oui     'ih, 
t.HK  lei    : '  si.iui.il  il-     v.  .  \'.  il  1  i 


1  '  mils  in  i  mi  p.  it.  Let ,  we  set  mil  in  lind 
s, iilhn, lis  and  due  k  lilies. 

I  he  huxeliihi  mi g  w  ,mi'|  1 1  ie  i  i|  il\ 
spot  marked  b\  embarrassingly  low  de- 
crees nl  dillk  ulty.  Hie  French  call  go- 
ing Kir  a  casual  Miull  jaire  une  baiadc, 
ailel  this  is  how   we  li  i. lied  awu\  Ji  iw  Ii 


time:  exploring  small  parks,  the  quais 
along  the  Seine,  the  neighborhood 
around  lames  Joyce's  old  apart  men  I  at 
J  Scjiiare  Kohi.K  in  the  Seven  til.  In 
the  Rue  de  \  aieiine  wc  happened  up- 
on i  he  Musee  Rodin,  with  Hs  at  res  oj 
rose  gardens  and  densely  shaded 
paths  and  Rodins.  Hie  grounds  were 
so  commodious  as  to  provide  tree  toi- 
lette's and  a  clean,  spacious  sandbox. 
On  the  plus  side,  no  swings,  and  an 
an  end.  in  i  brusque  I  \  torced  us  to  check 
i  he  1 1  igger  bed  ire  entering  i  he  museum 
Itself,  We  had  Iii  lake  mills  lugging 
i he  Mademoiselle  w  lule  surveying  (wo 
ik  u  us  1 1|  iiiaqueiies  and  si.  ulpt  tires,  sev- 
eral by  Rodin's  model  and  Ii  >\  er, 
C  amille  (  laudel.  Intensifying  m\  trus- 
ii.n  ii  >ii  by  an  i  irdei  i  >l  magnii  ude  wis 
the  I.k  i  thai  mosi  ol  his  aquarelles  el 
itic/Hi  s  of  (  l.iudel  ah  me  atiel 
will)  i  a  he!  w  i  mien  were  si  ill  locked 
awa\  (MO  pi  mils).  |i  wi  mid  have  been 
-ji.it  itymgly  ditl ie  ult  in  maintain  a 
d  isi  nl  eresi  ed  aliunde  vis-a-  vis 
-lull  Ii  .ink  l\  .  ni',<\  ii  Kin. lie  Ii  a  in- 
w  lule  In  Hsi  mg  .  nie  ovel  im 

fm~*\       -b'  "il  Ii  i 


I 


he  next  in  'i  mi  u  Ii  leiiJIier  guarels 
n   1 1  ie  Musee  d't  >i  s,i\   |  'ei  nulled  the 
i  1. 1  enter.  Mi  >re  c<  »inf<  n'table  n.  i\\ . 


and  so  heller  able  lo  establish  her  <  iwi 

disinterest,  Mademoiselle  du  Paniple 

mousse  indicated  her  favorite  work 

i"  he  Manei's  Le  Dejeuner  sur  [Herb 

(we  inferred  from  her  gaze  that  it  wa 

the  sucklable  right  breast  ol  the  pins 

i n i lie  i ha i  most  intrigued  her,  ti  igeth 

er  will)    I  his  shoe  k  in; 

landscape's  succinci  an 

t ic  ip.it  u m  of  modernism) 

1  \'»;k's  La  I  \inseuse  (tin 

Mtutu),  C  iauguin's  Aivarei 
(again,  einnieiii  ly  suck' 
hihle  kn.M-,  hut  11 
shades  that  prefigure  the 
fames),  and  Nadar's  phoj 
tographic  portrait  ol  a 
crazed  Baudelaire  (look-, 
like  Da). 

Not  wanting  too  mucl 
ot  a  Jin  id  thing,  we  exit 
ed   this  congenial   ye 
siimpi  nous  nld  gare  anc 
crossed  the-  fateful  rivet 
via  the  deceptively  wel- 
coming   Punt     Royal 
1  w  itching  with  dread  but 
unable  in  control  our  as-J 
pirations,  we  voluntarily  suffixed  our- 
selves to  a  thiek,  endless  line'  switch 
mg  haek  onto  itself  like'  a  famished 
constrictor  m  wan.  So  many,  I  noted. 
I  had  not  thought  ail  had  undone'  so 
main' . . . 

Two  and  a  half  hours  later  we'  final- 
ly approached  the  test  we  had  procre- 
ated, trained,  and  now  paid  tor. 
I  I  IKe  >l  i  'II  Ml  Veil  ENTER  Till  Ml  SI  I  M 
i  'I  \\\  'I  ,  declared  the  inscription  above 
the  Plexiglas  portal.  ABANDON  \LL 
Hi  TI.,  I'  \KI  NTS  OF  SM  Ml.  CHILDREN 
wiKM  \iik  I  iiki  .  We  were  sweaty  and 
tense,  even  trembling,  yet  si  ill  we  felt 
reaely,  con\-eniently  foryettin"  Im  the 
moment  tliat  our  training  regimen  had 
included  little  more  than  the  Met  and 
the  Arl  1  n si  n  ui e,  albeit  the  former  on 
a  Thanksgiving  Saturelav .  Sure,  we  had 
schlepped  Bea  through  SFMOMA  for 
the  I  'iebenki im  rein ispective,  but  ihat 
had  been  after  hours,  escorted  by  three 
sustaining  members  and  the'ir  hyper- 
el  lie  Hiii  ,iu  p. ni!  Our  overeontidence 
stemmed  as  well  Irmn  our  recent  doel- 
dles  at  the  (,  )r.say  and  Rodin.  Pah'  No 
triendh  guards  or  sandboxes  here,  no 
sculptures  ot  animals  to  admire  out- 
doors! The  Gates  of  Hell,  indeed!  This 
was  the  Louvre  in  midsummer,  long 
after  naptinie  and  sans  a  fresh  Pamper 


I  / 


Ml 


i  r  haba,  wine  h  wed  Jit  >pped  111  .1  waste 

I  isket  dunny  our  lasi  lit  teen  in  mules  in 

]  ne,  heedlcssh  tempting;  the  fin  ic> 

s C/itli  tour  huso  kicked  up  alone;  the 

•cine  as  t . 1 1   ,i^  Rouen,  we'd  watched 

rlie r  souls  with  str<  illei'N  aixl  Snusdis  tall 

w  ,i\   a^  the  i^i  >!s i  iin  iden  i  ent  rane  c 

ion  led  l  1>  i.scr.  I  he\  appareni  K  settled 

ir  .1  JoMilti  'i  \  pit  nk  in  the   1  uilcrtes, 

catalogue,  a  hustler'"-  pastel  \  lunette 

I  then  ii u  «lh lie  el  toddler.  Nol  uv  This 

as  our  Soul  1 1  Pole,  our  Everest.  |en- 

iter  and  I  had  teartulh  agreed  months 

eti  ire  that  it  i  me  ol  us  perished  in  the 

ss.iuh,  the  other  would  summit  wnli 

leatrice  alone  before  making  the  fu- 

feral  arrangements.  Recalling  this  pact, 

ly  own  piihe-  raced  uncontn  illahh  and 

ennifer  experienced  Braxton  Iheks 

on  tract  inns  as  the  three  <  it  us,  so  >ix  I  ieel 

>\  the  hellacious  magnify iny  ef teci  ol 

.  M.  "Beelzebub"  Pei's  pyramid  on  i lie' 

un's  already  teroe  ious  rays,  elesceiielce! 

low  inti )  the  maw  . 

The  L;aryantuan  museum  did  not 
lisappoint.  Riyht  oft  the  bat  we  were 
old  thai  the  room  featuring  Rem- 
[raixlt  and  Vermeer,  which  |ennifer  so 
lesperateh  wanteel  ti  i  visit ,  was  e  Ii  iseel 
or  the  day,  and  she-  eh.  ilk  eel  up  a  cool 
'0  points.  We  truelyed  instead  past  a 
.dome' lei  ol  elime-a-dozen  Inezes  and 
arcophayi,  forced  between  winys  to 
herpa  the  \>  >yyer  up  and  elown  marble 
taircases,  encroaching  turthei  on 
.l.kleuii  Hselle  elu  I'aiupleiiii  nisse's  nap 
line.  E\  en  Shacklefon  ne  v  el  had  U 
O^Oi  id,  We'  elee  ided.    i*  ei  elespite  llUlell 

ye-ruhhiny  and.  (he'  escalating  dee  ibeb 
>t  her  si i,  mis,  the  Mademoiselle  posi- 
i\  e'K  miry  led  her  appreciatii  m  lor  not 
inly  Gericault's  Raft  oj  the  "Medusa" 
which  she  seemed  to  recognize  from 
rogues  album)  but  all  siyns  nielieai 
n«  sorties, 

Within  the  next  several  hours  |en 
liter  esi  mi, Heel  that  we  eliel  almost  an 
ntne  hundred  and  thirty-seventh  ol 
lie  museum,  il  by  "elo"  one'  means 
igzay  through  galleries,  pausing  briefly 
o  peruse  ,i  plae.iiel,  reinsert  a  Binkv, 
rah  an  envious  second  glance  at  a 
lell-llloeleled  elown  ol  rliorns  Bui  the 
iltimate  lest  ol  the  Louvre  pn  >\  eel  i.  i 
it  the  harrowing  BA  \  and  liimiielm  in 
he  room  where'  Lei  C  iiociaidu  smiles 
mpishly  out  al  her  unwashed,  picture- 
nappiny  throny  ol  admirers  from  he- 
lind  smudyed  and  highly  reflective 
lulletprool  Plexiylas.  Did  we  dare  el 


hi  >w  i  nir  w  ,i\  i  Ii  >se  ei  i.  n  i-jl  i  loi  a  e  on 

leilipl.ll  l\  e  le'te'  .1   k'te  Willi   I  '.I   \   Ilu  I 

eo\  portrail      this  wtth  M.ielenii  >isi-||< 

elu  I ',nii|  Tnioiisse's  moisi  ihiL'lis  .in, I 
soakeel  onesie  warm  my  m\  nee  k,  |eu 

llllei  !_>II01  elllio  Willi  I  ui  I  lli  I  I  hi  I  ,  , 
liieiil  ion  1 1  ie  one-  si  ill  ii  iside'  1  ui  I  hel 
I  Ii  'Hi  'I  ,  llei    puke',    lilel  I  I  H'   |i  'L'.'ei   '  (  Ki 

mem  I  >ci  ( I  ki  I  Messtie  i'  s  assault  w  a  - 
made  wil  ha  ninetcen-year-<  >ld  '\  luld" 
aiiel  relied,  mu  anneel  i  i.w  yen  loi  1 1  ie  Ii 
1  i.il  1 1  ii  ee  meters  ycl  --till  lie'  ncvei 
sti  ii  'el  front  il  id  e  eillei  k  Mil;  eiu  aiLlli 
loi  the  paintuiL'  to  "s|  >cak"  lo  him,  eli 
spite'  w  h,i I  he'  avers  in  Mi  >mum.i;  Mi  Dim 


III'.'      I!  Ml  I     lll\    dlll'loll       I'l       I     '    III    1      ) 

Sllllk  I      II     III      i\     lll.ll    i  ill     W  lli  'Ii       ill  '    I 

Ik  ii   1 1    in   tin     I  mil  ii    i  .  'i  i   l  il  i  ii  i    I     id 
Vei  il  i  II  i    1 1  ,i\  i  I   il    II      1 1  H  '- 1     Ie  Ik  l     II 
si  \  miell  ILI,  il  id  I  1 1. II    I  '  Ii  i  '     II 
W  i      I  i  .  1 1 1 II  id     ill    i  ilu   I  "i  I  i,   \    . .  .  1 1      Ilk 

h.ii  I   I.  '  i  In    I  lilloii,  w  lieu   a  -i  ill    I  .aid 

(reiki  Ie  alb   exhaust  eel  I  '.illiplcl -e 
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Ie.  Ilu  ii  il!  1  hi  p. mill     lot    allloliil.i  e  ill 
sine  \  la  ii  "in  Mi  vk  e  and  bal  I  lei  u    al 
I  eiupl  .  I  o  inal  i    Ii  i\  i 

\lid   vel     -In  illlllL'    I  bal    niL'bl    baek 
mu   .il>  ■  i i o  1 1  ii    i    hanip  de  Mai's,  pink 
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light  staining  the  bottom  of  the  sky 
ovei  (  maillot  at  10:45,  the  three  of  us 
i.  mi  LI  Mill  soi  ne  In  ivv  apprec  late  the  I.  it 
lei  lit  Lip  like  a  futurist  Xmas  tree,  tilt  - 
;  i '  ■■  d  uir.squai  e  and  massive  down 
through  the  plane  trees,  yet  lacy  and 

I  >eige  and  erec  t 

li  was  something. 

n  the  final  morning  i >l  i  >ur  ad- 
venture, 1 1 ist  ,is  the  sums  of  high  n<  ion 
were  breaking  the  silence  ol  the  C  'nu- 
ll tere  du  Montparnasse,  we  happened 
across  the  original  models  tor  Vladimir 
in. I  I  t  r.i'ji  >n  in  tli.it  quintessenl  ial 
Parisian  drama,  En  .  \ttt'ncittn[  (  iodot: 

Suzanne  Bee  kett 

in. c  I  )esi  hex  .iu\  I  'iiiiu  -ml 

1900    19.S9 

Samuel  Ivc  ken 
1906    |9>S9 

I  he  play  was , i|s,  i  written,  ol  course, 
I  .  this  transplanted  Irishman,  inspired 
as  he  was  by  the  150-mile  trek  from 
Lyon  to  Roussillon  in  1942  that  lie 
in. I  Suzanne  were  forced  to  make  on 
foot,  moving  only  at  night  in  order  to 
evade  the  SS,  who  had  already  ai  rest 
ed  most  of  the  others  in  their  (.ell  of 
Resist, itue  fighters.  Now  that,  alheit 
e  luLlfree,  was  ad\  enture  I  ravel.  At  the 
time  ol  their  meeting  in  1938,  Sam 
had  keen  a  drunken,  virtually  unpuh- 
lishahle  vagabond,  h  was  Suzanne  who 
helped  nurse  him  hack  to  health  and 
u  lative  sobriety  .itier  he  was  stabbed 
through  the  ribs  by  a  pimp  on  the  Av- 
i  nue  d'(  >i  leans  {  n<  i\\  i  ailed  <.  ieneral 
I  i  >  len  )  less  than  three  hl<  icks  from 
i  his  grave.  A  card  hoard  pot  i  if  gerani- 
ums now  sat  on  the  crtu  ili\  free  gray- 
iii  nl  L  slab — "light  black,"  as  Beck- 
ett wi  mid  ha\  e  c  ailed  u  in  the  shady 
first  row  ol  sn  ttoii  twelve. 

Was  Pamplemousse  impressed  by 

I  In-  gra\  e      h\ ,  s,i\ ,  the  C(  tuple's  dy 

iilun  m<  mrhs  i  if  eat  h  i  ithei  attei 

i.  igether  f(  ir  i  iver  half  a  e  entury  ' 

By   the  centrahty  and  utter  convin, 

i lioness  of  the  hush, ii id's  ueuvrc  in  her 

first  dwindling  e  entury  's  Weltschmerz? 

Lot  that  matter,  during  the  entire  week 

did  shi  i  mi  e  raise  her  eyes  n  i  a  r< » it- 

:    ;a:e  in  wi  a  u  hi  al  a  v  ista — 

i.  Mi  mrmartre,  a  heart - 

breal  mg  Lend   in   tin    Seme,   the 

:i.  itesque  internationalism  of  the  h  mi 

Montparnasse  looming  then    above 


the  Becketts' conjugal  resting  place.' 

She  did  not. 

In  retrospec  i  I  gather  that  she  also 
had  failed  to  appreciate  Paris's  marl  le 
outdooi  Ping-Pong  tables  (aside  from 
then  ut  ility  as  c  1 1 ,  i  n  <j  i  1 1  l'  tables),  i  «t 
even  the'  most  obvious  different  es  be- 
tween Louis  XIV  and  Louis  XVI  fur- 
niture. She  couldn't  even  read  Roman 
numerals.  Diana's  accident  site  under 
i  he  Pont  de  ['Alma,  ci  unpleti  with 
skid  marks  and  a  chipped  cone  rete  pil- 
lar—  as  well  as,  ahoveground,  the 
bronze  replica  of  the  flame  of  the  Stat- 
ue of  Liberty  festooned  now  with  ef- 
fulgent memorial  notes  and  corsages — 
seemed  to  leave  her  unmoved,  though 
for  this  |  silently  congratulated  her. 

Not  could  it  he  helped  tliat  she  took 
such  a  shine  to  the  carousel  on  Quai 
Branly  And  to  the  pige< >ns,  i if  course, 
w  liu  h  all  week  long  proved  a  less  odi- 
ous nuisance  than  the  ones  in  Piazza 
San  Mateo  or  even  the  Loop,  let  alone 
than  the  (  Canadian  geese  in  St.  James's. 
French  baby  food,  too,  was  much  to 
her  liking,  especially  Nestle's  mousse- 
line  aux  courgettes,  an  aromatic  (and 
tasty)  concoction  of  zucchini,  leeks, 
potatoes,  parsnips,  and  parsley.  She 
was  pleased  to  he  intn  iduced  to  choco- 
late croissants,  not  to  mention  her 
eponymous  cirrus.  Jennifer  did  steer 
her  clear  of  an  eggy  brioche  served 
neat  the  lardin  des  Plantes,  this  de- 
spite the  186  points  we  later  found  out 
we'd  have  notched  had  we  faced  diar- 
rhea seven  metro  stops  (including  tw< > 


A 


transfers)  In  mi  <  mr  hotel. 
Live  and  learn. 


A.  m^d venture  by  definition  is  replete 
with  sin  puses.  Our  biggest  that  week 
was  how  easily  |ennitei  and  I,  despite 
our  best  intentions,  were  aide  to  tol- 
erate Paris.  |  suppose  this  had  to  do 
with  how  much  we  apprec  iated  simply 
being  with  Mademoiselle  du  Pample 
mousse  every  minute,  instead  of  ^w\\ 
hearing  her  gurgle  into  Grandma  lime's 
phone  eveiv  other  night.  We  were 
aho  amazed  by  the  way  Parisians  re- 
acted to  her  stroller,  which  elicited 
hundreds  of  Cialhe   gasps  and  wide- 


e\  eel  at  ml 


letakes.  "he-  Bebe  |ot> 


ur: 


they  el  ohserve,  curiously  reading  the 
hl.uk  stitching  across  the  front.  And 
nuked,  compared  with  the  stanelard 
umbrella  strollers  rattling  around  town 
■hi  llittisv  tour-inch  plastic  wheels, 


the  |i  igger  was  a  model  of  almost  avi< 
ie  sleekness  and  maneuverability — 
even  better,  of  a  recumbent  hicycl 
For  that  by  design  is  what  the  |ogg 
most  resembles,  of  course.  (Jennife: 
I  Incle  Boh  has  already  ordered  us  tl 
Twinner:  thirty-two  inches  wide,  wit 
retractable  canopy  and  three-  twent 
inch  alloy  wheels.)  In  that  gruelii 
middle  week  of  the  1999  Te>ur  t 
France,  as  comeback  kid  par  e  ■ 
lence  Lance  .Armstrong  led  the-  pehh 
inexorably    toward  Parts,   its  biki 
loving  citizens  were  very  impressed  I 
the  Jogger,  though  it  may  have  h, 
something  to  do  with  its  tres,  ties  hci 
passenger.  Ir  slipped  with  millimeters  i 
spare  through  Metro  turnstiles,  track* 
smoothly  over  curb  and  cobbleston 
and  was  handily  parked  next  to  sidi 
walk  bistro  tables,  where  it  served  . 
Mademoiselle  du  Pamplemousse's  pi 
mary  chair.  It  even  rated  its  own  seci 
ntv  guard  (supplementing  our  hi 
lock)  at  the  base  while  the  three  of  i'j 
laid  siege  to  the  Eiffel  on  our  last  twil'l 
evening.  We  finally  summited  at  L>:  1 
P.M.,  leaving  little  time  to  dawdle   , 
the  thin  air  before  we  descended.  IV 
it  only  tor  that  moment,  Mademoisell 
du  Pamplemousse  was  riveted  by  wh. 
was  either  the  size  of  the  people  an 
cars  a  thousand  feet  below,  an  ir 
progress  load  in  her  Pamper,  or  th 
glint  off  the  dome  of  the  Invalides.  Ur 
able  to  decipher  which  it  was  from  he 
straining  countenance  and  loath  t 
lose  any  more  points,  we  fudged  h 
omitting  this  last-minute  verticil  sid 
trip  from  our  official  TWITCH  sum 
mary.  So  our  duly  notarized  tota 
including  return  flights,  was   3,16' 
points.  Noi  had  tor  a  family  of  three  oi 
.i  budget  of  under  ten  grand! 

And  what  about  next  summer.'  B 
then  we'll  have  two  daughters,  sevei 
and  twenty  two  months,  so  we'll  hav 
to  hire  off  something  less  risky  and  ex 
i irbitant.  ^ et  we've-  already  lagged  thou 
sands  of  points  behind  the  family  acros 
the-  street,  who  by  then  will  have  don 
both  monsoonal  Bangkok  and  \  enio 
during  the-  Biennale  with  their  infan 
son,  Thelonious.  Their  smug  little 
waves  as  their  limo  returns  from  O'l  Ian 
have  been  absolutely  killing  me,  hu 
lenniter  won't  let  them  get  to  her.  She' 
thirty-nine  weeks  pregnant,  after  all 
which  does  help  a  girl  to  stay  focused 
When  she'-  tintshed  with  her  after 


51 ) 


loon  wind  sprints  and  weights,  she's 
ieen  casting  .1  cool  eye  on  quokka.coivi, 
he  rW/T(  'H  newsletter,  and  (  hitside, 
■veil  pouring  over  my  hack  issues  ol 
Wiite  I  luna)  lor  point  -rich  endeavors. 
\ighi  now  she  seems  to  he  leaning  to- 
vard  the  Karakoram  Range — either  a 
teep  slog  up  through  the  blizzards  ol 
lakaposhi  or  a  Grade  VII  technical 
issault  on  the  Nameless!  ower,  where 
nfernally  cold  and  hoi  air  keeps  getting 
hinner  and  thinner.  She  has  even  pro- 
posed summiting  both  in  live  days,  with 
leither  guides  nor  supplemental  oxy- 
;en,  pushing  Beatrice  and  Grace  in  the 
["winner.  ■ 
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T.  Rowe  Price  Blue  Chip  Growth  Fund  (TRBCX)  invests  in  today's  lead 
ing  growth  companies  as  well  as  those 
with  the  ability  to  become  tomorrow's 
industry  leaders.  These  blue  chip  com- 
panies can  otter  you  excellent  long-term 
capital  appreciation  potential. 

The  kind's  strategy  has  proven  effec- 
tive. As  the  chart  indicates,  the  fund 
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performance  cannot  guarantee  future 
results.  No  sales  charges. 
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20.00"<>.  28.2XV  and  25-78°»  are  the  fund's  average  animal  total  returns  lor  the  I  year,  S  year,  and  since  inception 
(O/io/'H)  periods  ended  12/il/1)'),  respectively  Figures  include  changes  in  principal  value,  reinvested  dividends,  ami  capital 
gain  distributions.  Investment  return  anil  principal  value  will  vary,  and  shares  may  he  worth  more  or  less  at  redemption  than 
at  original  purchase  (Source  lor  l.ipper  daia  Lipper  Inc  ) 

For  more  information,  including  lees  and  expenses,  read  the  luiul  profile  or  prospectus  carefully  before  investing  i  Roue 
Price  Investineni  Services,  Inc.,  Distributor  i«  dos-ws 
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NOTES  FOR 

"  PL  A  YFA1R  SQUARE" 

The  key  teen/  is  i  \<  i  i/'VK/i  ;/ 1 1  MM  I- , 
at  fifteen  letters  the  longest  ward  in 
English  (ii  which  nu  letter  recurs 
(Source    Word  Circus  fi-y  Richard 
Lederer) 


Anagrams  arc  imlicated  with  an  iisterisk  (*). 

ACROSS:  I  hedonism*;  7  hidden  in  reverse;  10.  two  mngs.;  11.  ;,  IV  hidden;  14  , 
16.  a-Z-etc.*;  17.  e(Mig)re-E;  19,  0-h(L)ong;  20  in(tlu)X;  24.  B.A.(O)  B.A.-B.S.;  25. 
soil-O  (rev.);  27    th(r.)ongs;  29.  homonym;   $0.  a-version;   >\.   :,   52.  homonym;   ii 

iv  moicT Y 

DOWN:  I.  reversal;  2.  qui(ZZ)-I-cal(l);  V  U-surer;  4  cho(P)  ice;  S.  !:;  ft.  hidden;  7. 
p-ark;  8.  undergoing,  going  under;  9.  E. -astern;  12.  "; ;  IS.  "stool  le  : "  around  two  "( i\", 
18.  or(hit)al;  19.  c(ommittee)-ash-hox;  21.  O.A.-fish;  11.  pun;  2V  C-lo-air(rev.);  26. 
agha,  hidden;  28. 
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REVISING  VIETNAM, 
AGAIN 

A  now  history  argues  that  Kennedy  might 
have  pulled  us  out 

Ih  James  William  Gibson 

I  >1M  llsscd  in  tills  essay : 

Ameriam  /  ragedy    Kennedy,  lohnson,  and  the  (  higins  nj  the  Vietnam  War,  by 
I  >;iviJ  Kaiser.  I  larvard  I  Iniversity  Press,  2000.  576  pages.  $29.95. 
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^(^his  April  marks  the  twenty- 
litili  .iiiiii\  ersary  ( >l  the  l;ill  ol 
Salmon,  when  a  nat  ion  -~.il 
stunned  h\  televised  images  ol  desper- 
ate Americans  and  Vietnamese  lining 
Lip  i  'ii  the  roi  it  of  the  I  .S.  Embassy  to 
he  helicoptered  to  ain  raft  carriers  wait- 
ing offshore  rhere,  crewmen  pushed 
the  emptied  aircraft  into  the  sea,  since 
i  here  was  in  i  m<  ire  n  "  nn  l<  n  them  mi- 
ni In  s.nv<  ui,  (  iommunisl  tn  » ips 
mopped  up  as  the  South  Vietnamese 
.niii\  and  government  collapsed.  Pres- 
ident (  ierald  Ford  announced  thai  the 
i  K  ised  on  I  ,S.  involvement 
in  lnd<  n  Inn, i. 

\\  n  I  in  i    i  few   years,  however,  the 

was  rei  ipened,  and  examinatii  >n 

i  it  i  mi   expel  lent  e  in  \  ictnain      why 

we  weri    there,  wh\   we  lost,  how   we 

iiughl  have  won      became  something 

of  ,i  national  obsession.  Dining  the 

-  that   defeal   et  hoed 

through  thi     \inei  k  an  psyt  he,  eftet  I  - 

in-'  mull  ipli  political  ind  i  ultural  i  rises. 

I  he  term  "\  lein  mi  syndrome"  referred 

i<i  the  reliu  laiKe,  on  tin    part  of  both 

the  publu    and  tin  il  elite,  to 

intervene  in    I  hud  \\  •  1 1 1 . 1  countries 

i g h  t h e  u si   of  either  cove ri 


■  \\   ii     1  1 1  I  n  i,  iw.ii  in  \  lei  l 


military  units  or  overt  military  force. 
We  were  denied  our  tr.idiiion.il  post- 
war celebrations  of  the  warrior,  affir- 
mations (if  our  virtue  and  masculine 
power.  Meanwhile,  social  movements 
from  civil  rights  and  ethnic  national- 
ism to  feminism  and  environmentalist!! 
gained  strength  as  the  crisis  of  author- 
ity and  tradil  ion  spread. 

rhe  official  reaction  was  one  of  tear. 
Ronald  Reagan's  election  in  1980  sig- 
naled, to  main  ,  a  return  to  the  golden 
pre-Vietnam  era  of  the  1950s.  A  $2 
trillion  military  buildup  hen. in,  and 
once  .il;. mi  covert  action  and  military 
intervention  were  favored  forcign-pol- 
h  \  options  in  resisting  the  Soviet 
I  nion's  "evil  empire."  America  re- 
ft night  Vietnam  in  tilins  and  pulp  nov- 
els and  paramilitary  magazines.  In  these 
mythical  new  w  ars,  we  defeated  (  oin- 
tiiiin isi  s  and  terrorists,  eat  h  victory  an 
attempt  toexi  in  ise  the  shame  of  dete.it. 
I  his  vitriol u  wai  culture,  ti  igether  \\\\\\ 
the  massive  military  buildup,  culmi- 
nated in  the  I  mil  War,  when  a  sense  of 
trying  to  redi  >  Vietnam  rcplat  ing  de- 
feat with  victory      became  palpable. 

Today,  the  Cold  Wai  appears  to  be 
.  i\  et ,  the  evil  empire  g<  me.  I  he  I  Hii 
ed  States  finds  iiselt  in  the  unprece- 
dented position  of  being  the  world's 
only  remaining  superpower.  Still, 
ii  1 1  ui  u  >w ,  the  \  let  nam  \\  ai  tout  hes  a 
sensitive  nerve.  Scholarship  on  the 


subjet  i  is  not  merely  a  suhfield  fi  u  ac  a 
demit  specialists  but  part  of  an  ongo 
ing,  it  intermittent,  debate  on  wha 
kind  ol  country  the  I  mud  States  wa 
and  should  beci  nne. 

Most  recently,  some  highly  visibl« 
figures  are  claiming  that  the  w.u  wa 
not  lost  at  all  but  represented  only  a  los 
battle  in  a  larger  conflict — capitalism 
v.  1 1  uiiiiiiinisin — that  the  I  Inited  Mate' 
and  Us  allies  have  won.  Thus  I  mu 
magazine  editor  Walter  Isaacson  i  oult 
go  so  far  as  to  say,  on  a  recent  episodd 
of  <.  harlie  Rose ,  that  we  should  "look  ai 
Vietnam,  now . .  .as  part  of  a  continu 
urn.  Some  involvements  worked.  Si  im< 
were  ill-conceived.  But  the  basil 
premise  was  right.  And  it  turned  out  tc 
be  successful."  Isaacson's  position  is  hui 
one  example  of  the  neoconservativt 
attempt  to  revise  away  our  misjudg- 
iuents  and  defeat  in  Vietnam,  anoth 
er  being  Michael  kind's  new  hook,  \  lei 
nam.  The  Necessary  War,  in  which  Ik, 
argues  that  America  had  no  choice  but 
to  escalate  its  involvement  m  Vietnam 
in  the  1960s  "in  order  to  defend  |its 
credibility  . .  .as  a  superpower." 

"^^  T"  ow  David  Kaiser,  who  teach-l 
^^  es  m  the  Strategy  and  Policy 
A.  ^  Department  at  the  Nava 
War  College,  has  entered  rhe  conver- 
sation with  American  Tragedy,  a  new 
version  of  the  classic  liberal  account-! 
ing  of  the  war.  Kaiser  attempts  to  ar- 
gue  that  the  conflict  represented  a  se- 
ries of  well-intentioned  mistakes  made 
by  the  political  elite,  most  notably 
Eisenhower,  who  formulated  the  con- 
tainment policies  that  committed  us  to 
action  in  Vietnam,  and  Lyndon  John- 
son, who  embraced  those  policies.  In 
the  middle  stands  John  F.  Kennedy, 
who  "questioned  whether  Indochina 
was  an  appropriate  place  lor  the  I  'nit 
ed  States  to  fight,"  and  who  in  Kaiser's 
view  might  have  gotten  us  out,  given 
more  time.  Kaiser  begins  with 
Kennedy's  ascent  to  power  in  1961 
and  ends  m  the  summer  of  1965,  by 
which  tune  Johnson's  administration 
had  publicly  committed  ground-t  om- 
bat  forces  to  South  Vietnam,  begun 
the  bombing  of  the  north,  and  pri- 
vately   det  ided    that    the    United 


tates  win iU I  continue  to  intensity  the 
ar  until  the  Norih  Vietnamese  ret 
gnizetl  that  they  could  not  win.  Kaiser 
)ent  years  analyzing  formerly  classified 
ocuments  and  promotes  this  work  as 

he  first  treatment  based  upon  a  near- 
'  complete  dot  umentary  record." 

Shaping  Kaiser's  approach  is  the  idea 
Kit  Kennedy  and  his  administration 
^presented  the  coming  to  power  of 
ie  "(  il  general ii m."  First  employed  by 
istorians  William  Strauss  and  Neil 
lowe,  the  term  refers  to  those  men, 
orn  between  1901  and  1924,  who 
;rved  in  World  War  II.  Molded  by 
le  successful  war  effort,  their  strengths 
le  said  h\  Kaiser  to  have  included  "an 
xemplary  willingness  to  tackle  diffi- 
ult  and  costly  tasks,  a  faith  in  the  in- 
tuitions n|  the  government 
.  .  and  a  relent  less  opti- 
iisin."  These  strengths  had 
oncomitant  weaknesses, 
articularly  "an  unwilling- 
ess  to  i|iiest  ion  basic  as- 
iin  ttions,  or  to  even  admit 
re  possibility  of  failure." 
'irtually  all  of  Kennedy's 
lajor  foreign-policy  ap- 
ointees — Vice  President 
ihnson,  Secretary  of  IV- 
:nse  Robert  S.  McNama- 
i,  Secretary  of  State  1  Van 
.usk,  National  Security  Ad- 
iser  Mcdcorge  Rundy,  and 
iveral  of  the  Joint  ( chiefs 
f  Staff — were  members  of 
ie  (  d  generation.  Kaiser 
nils  it  logical  to  conclude 
lat  they  "never  questioned 
ie  assumptions  of  the  Pen- 
tgon  and  State  Depart  - 
lent,  and  supported  inter- 
ention  in  Southeast  Asia 
oni  I l)(i I  on." 

C  'hie!  among  these  assumptions  were 
rat  (  Diuniunism  was  a  monolithic  po- 
tical  entity  and  that  the  "domino  tile- 
ry" correctly  described  Cold  War 
eopolitics.  Kaiser  traces  the  origins  of 
rest-  ideas  to  the  Eisenhower  years, 
nd  it  was,  in  fact,  Eisenhower  who 
opularized  the  term  "domino  theory." 
i  April  1954,  in  reference  to  a  ques- 
on  about  the  strategic  importance  of 
idochina,  Eisenhower  said:  "You  have 

row  of  dominoes  set  up,  anil  you 
noek  over  the  first  one,  anil  what  will 
appen  to  the  last  one  is  the  certainty 
rat  it  will  go  over  very  quickly.  So 


you  i  on Ul  have  a  beginning  of  a  clism- 
tegral  ion."  I  o  those  who  subst  rihed  l<  > 
ibis  theory,  intervening  and,  later,  es- 
calating military  tones  in  Vietnam 
made  perfet  I  sense. 

When  Kennedy  took  office  in  1961, 
he  discovered  just  how  dramatic  an  es- 
calation the  Eisenhower  Administra- 
tion bad  been  contemplating.  Nation- 
al Set  in  it y  C  'on in  1 1  policy  documents 
from  1956  plainly  stated  thai  "the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States 
would  be  endangered  by  Communist 
domination  of  mainland  Southeast 
Asia."  Ai  the  same  time,  the  United 
States  declared  in  its  secret  plans  that 
"nuclear  weapons  will  be  used  in  gen- 
eral war  and  in  military  operations  shod 
of  i-eneral  war."  Kaiser  concludes  that 


the  Eisenhower  Administration's  plans 
to  intervene  in  Southeast  .Asia  "could 
not  he  separated  in  practice  from  its 
reliance  upon  nuclear  weapons." 

By  placing  Kennedy  squarely  with- 
in ibis  context,  Kaiser  makes  bun  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a  very  different  kind 
of  Cold  Warrior:  a  cautious,  reluctant 
one.  In  March  1961  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  recommended  sending  60,000 
U.S.  soldiers — with  air  power  and,  it 
need  be,  nuc  lear  weap<  u is  ii  >  western 
Laos,  in  order  to  shore  up  the  cnimbling 
Royal  Laotian  regime.  Kennedy  re- 
fused, declaring  thai  sending  U.S. 
troops  might  lead  lo  intervention  bv 


the  Vietminh  (latei  c  ailed  the  Vict- 
tong)  and  Communist  (  ihma.  Instead, 
lie  relut  tantly  agreed  to  a  t oaht ion 
gi  ivernmenl  in  Laos.  In  1962,  with  Lao* 
still  in  i  Ilsis,  Sec  re  I  a  IV  ol  I  Vlelise  Mi 
Nainara  requested  40,iW  troops.  Again 
Kennedy  refused,  and  in  |ulv  the  I  mi 
ed  Si  ales  signed  the  C  leneva  Accord  on 
Laotian  Neutrality.  As  an  example-  of 
Kennedy's  caul  ion,  Kaiser  also  points  to 
the  Cuban  Missile  (  Tlsls  of  October 
I  l'ii2,  when  Kennedy  re  jet  ted  pr<  >p<  >s- 
als  lor  bombing  the  island  and  mount- 
ing an  invasii  in  there. 

Hut  Kaiser's  portrayal  of  a 
Kennedy  who  stood  alone  and 
held  back  a  nuc  leai -minded  mil- 
itary lacks  balance,  in  dial  it  neglects 
a  very  different  dynamic 
then  operal  ing  within  the 
n. it  ii  mal  security  establish- 
ment .  Although  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  thai  i lie  Eisen- 
hower Administ  rat  ion 
integrated  nut  lear  weap<  'lis 
into  virtually  all  ol  its  war 
plans,  many  members  i  >l  the 
nal  ional  security  establish- 
ment, bt  nil  c  ivilian  and  mil- 
itary, c  c  msidered  the  re- 
liant e  on  nuc  lear  weapons 
to  be-  deeply  flawed  straregy. 
v  'nee  die  Si  iviel  I  Inii  in  bad 
nuc  lear  warheads,  and  mis- 
sile s  and  planes  capable-  ol 
striking  Europe  and  t  he 
l  lulled  Stales,  battlefield 
use-  ot  nuc  lear  weapons  <  in 
the  part  ot  i  In-  I  hnted 
Stales  would  have  threat- 
ened immediate  est  alation 
lo  global  nuc  lear  war. 
I  lonsequent  ly,  by  r  he 
laic-  1950s,  political  and  military  the- 
orists slatted  to  develop  theories  ot 
"limited  war."  Kaiser  tails  in  mention 
1  lenry  Kissinger's  faun  »us  and  influen- 
tial lo:>7  treatise,  Nuclear  Wcafxms  and 
Foreign  Policy,  in  which  he  wrote-  thai 
"limited  wai  has  become  the  form  of 
conflict  which  enables  us  to  derive  the 
greatest  strategic  advantage  from  our 
industrial  pi  it  en  Hal \  war  of  attri- 
tion is  the  one  war  the  Soviet  bloc 
could  not  win."  Kissinger  was  not  ah  me 
in  this  thinking.  Wall  Rostow,  an  .\A 
v  iser  to  Kennedy,  als<  i  called  (<  ir  "wars 
with  | ust  enough  violence  to  be  good 
spurt"  in  bis  I960  book,  The  Stages  of 
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Bui  as  Kaiser'*  own  scholarship 
show's,  "unconventional  warfare"  i ha- 
lt li  >uU  have  succeeded  either.  N<  >  set 
ut  techniques  could  reverse  the  polit- 
ical insurgency  in  Vietnam;  techniques 
i  i  ml.  I  not  l  reate  loyalty  to  1  >iem,  and 
no  other  cohesive  political  ton  e — no 
"third  \\  i\ "  emerged.  In  truth,  the 
only  solution  was  to  recognize  that  the 
war  had  been  misguided,  that  it  was 
lost,  and  to  make  accommodations 
w  ith  the  Nat  ii  >nal  Liheration  Front, 
the  political  arm  of  the  Vietcong.  This 
recognition  came  too  late. 
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f  |  toward  the  end  of  American 
J  ragedy,  Kaiser  reveals  his  pro- 
found worries  over  the  effects  of 
the  protests  unleashed  h\  the  Vietnam 
War  and  of  other  sol  ial  movements  of 
ili, it  era.  "The  disintegration  of  the 
civic  i  irdei  that  the  war  had  begun  still 
continues,"  he  writes,  "and  seems  to 
he  leading  inexorably  to  some  new  anil 
unforeseeable  crisis."  But  it  protesting 
the  Vietnam  Wai  after  n  \\,w\  gotten 
fully  under  way  was  wrong,  was  there 
any  right  \va\  by  which  the  tragedy 
c<  mid  have  been  avoided?  Perhaps,  ar- 
gues Kaiser:  it  Kennedy  had  lived.  The 
romantic  aura  of  Camelot  permeates 
American  Tragedy.  At  one  point 
Kennedy  is  described  as  a  charming, 
well-rounded  champion,  a  man  "who 
worked  and  played  hard,  taking  a  nap 
and  a  s\\  im  every  afternoon  and  spend- 
ing his  evenings  socializing."  (In  con- 
trast, Kaiser  describes  the  rest  of 
Kennedy's  administration  as  "worka- 
holics.") And  such  a  cool  character, 
too:  "Kennedy's  detac  hment,  curiosity, 
and  l]i i ie k  intelligence  allowed  him  to 
ileal  rapidh  with  a  variety  ol  issues  as 
President."  It  onh  Kennedy  had  not 
been  assassinated,  Kaiser  suggests,  one 
day,  refreshed  from  Ins  swim,  his  nap, 
and  "i  ither  h  >rms  i  >i  relaxal  i<  >n  in  the 
ejiU  afternoon,"  he  might  have  with- 
drawn I  I.S.  ti  hi  es  fr<  'in  Vietnam. 

In  i  )cti  ibei  1%3,  Kennedy  did  refuse 
ti  i  i  hank  terize  Vietnam  as  "vital"  ti  i 
\  S  security,  calling  it  "a  major  inter- 
est" of  the  I  'nited  States,  whit  h  to 
Kaiser  represents  "a  hint  .  .  .  that  the 
I  niii'd  States  would  noi  act  unilater- 
ally to  preserve  it."  But  Kennedy's  se- 
mantic quibble  offers  no  assurance  that 
lie  would  not  have  esi  alated  our  in- 
volvement, given  his  repeated  public 
statements  against  withdrawal  and  his 


belief  in  developing  counterinsurgenc} 
and  limited,  conventional  warfare  as 
tools  o|  (  'okl  War  policy. 

Too  miiLb  of  Kaiser's  argument  tor 
Kennedy  as  a  pi  itential  savii  >r  ami  >unts 
to  special  pleading.  The  repi  irtei  lames 
Reston  remembered  that  JFK  referred 
to  \  let  nam,  in  P'nl ,  as  the  plao 
demonstrate  our  firmness"  to  the  So- 
\  iets,  but  the  columnist  Arthur  Kroek 
remembers  him  saying  something  dif- 
ferent around  the  same  time,  *<  i  Kaiser 
concludes  that  Reston  must  be  wrong. 
JFK  approved  the  drafting  of  a  cable 
that,  in  his  own  words,  "suggested  the 
coup"  against  Diem,  but  later,  Kaiser 
tells  us,  the  president  privately  ex- 
pressed regret.  We  are  told  that 
Kennedy  "believed  the  assurances  of 
his  trusted  subordinates  McNamara 
anil  Taylor  that  [the  war|  was  going 
well,"  bur  at  other  moments,  the  pres- 
ident is  presented  as  actively  resisting 
the  havvkishness  of  his  advisers.  So 
would  he  have  gone  on  being  duped, 
or  would  his  skepticism  have  led  him 
to  avoid  the  mistakes  made  by  John- 
son.' Kaiser  wants  to  have  it  both  ways. 

That  American  Tragedy  portrays 
Kennedy  as  a  hero,  struck  down  be- 
fore he  could  save  us  from  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  enhances  the  book's  the- 
atricality. This  newest  revision  of  the 
story  of  the  war  has  given  American 
Tragedy  considerable  prepublication 
appeal.  Otherwise,  despite  Kaiser's 
claims  to  have  uncovered  vital  docu- 
ments, neither  these  documents  nor 
the  book  as  a  whole  alter  what  has 
long  been  known  about  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  administrations.  It  was 
almost  thirty  years  ago  that  Daniel 
Ellsberg  released  the  Pentagon  Papers, 
making  available  hundreds  of  classi- 
fied memos  and  studies  illustrating  bow 
officials  conceptualized  Vietnam  and 
how  they  thought  they  would  win. 

The  truth  is  that  Kaiser's  infatua- 
tion with  Kennedy  has  moved  the  de- 
bate over  Vietnam  backward  rather 
than  forward.  John  Kenneth  Galbraith, 
an  adviser  to  both  Kennedy  and  John- 
son who  eventually  broke  from  John- 
son over  \  ietnam,  spoke  of  Kaiser's 
book  last  November  during  an  address 
he  gave  at  the  LBJ  Library.  "Nuclear 
weapons  were  freely  proposed,"  he  said. 
"One  reads  with  relief  and  gratitude 
of  the  presidential  resistance,  that  of 
Kennedy  in  particular  but  also  of  LBJ." 
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In  mk  li  references  if  I  BJ  appear  in 
aiser's  hook,  hui  l  ialhraith's  speech 
ecamc  .1  Wh  York  I  imo  sit  »rv  on 
,f\  ember  27.  A  \wck  later,  lormcr 
•nator  and  1 1,7-  pro-idem  ial  candi- 
ate  C  ieorgc  Mil  iovcrn  wrote  an  op- 
d  piece  tor  the  paper  on  Johnson's  re- 
st an ic  it i  i he  war,  in  which  he  e  ited 
Ialhraith's  speech.  The  piece  con- 
luded,  "It  it  had  been  up  to  Lyndon 
ihnson,  we  would  not  have  »otu'  in- 
)  \  let  nam." 

By  this  nine  1  lenr\  Kissinger  had 
egun  hi  teel  left  out.  I  m  the  same 
roadcast  oi  Charlie  Ruse  in  which 
(/alter  Isaacson  appeared,  Kissinger 
K'ulged  Imw  had  he  kit  thai  Kennedy 
nd  K ihnsi in — "win >  gi >i  us  int< >"  \  iet- 
ain — were  off  the  hook,  while  liher- 
!s  like  Galhraith  were  still  blaming 
leinheis  ol  the  Nixon  Administra- 
ion,  "who  g< it  us  i mi." 

Thus  Kaiser's  revisionist  view  ot 
Kennedy  takes  its  place  in  a  larger  puh- 
c  discourse.  The  liberal  side  is  replete 
ath  fantasies  ol  redemption.  Vietnam 
ist  "happened";  no  one  was  really  re- 
ponsihle.  "Each  step  led  only  to  the 
iext,"  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.  wrote  in 
"he  Bitter  Heritage,  in  1%6,  until  we 
aund  ourselves  in  "a  land  war  in 
\sia  —  a  war  which  no  President, 
^eluding  President  Johnson,  desired  or 
n tended."  Similarly,  Robert  MeNa- 
lara  endlessly  repeats,  in  his  1999 
'ook  Argument  Without  End,  that  Viet- 
iam  was  just  a  sad  misunderstanding, 
series  ot  mistakes  and  miscommuni- 
ations.  And  trom  the  right-leaning 
amp — most  strikingly  in  Colonel  1  lar- 
v  Summers's  (  )n  Strategy — has  come 
he  retrain  that  we  lost  the  war  only  he- 
ause  liberals  would  not  let  us  win.  So 
ir  the  past  twenty-five  years  our  "de- 
late" on  Vietnam  has  been  reduced 
o  a  prolonged  ettort  at  making  the 
rar  go  away,  either  by  eschewing  res- 
ponsibility tor  it  or  by  imagining  a 
nippier,  victorious  ending. 
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we  know,  neither  Kennedy, 
Johnson,  nor  Nixon  stopped 
the  I  nited  States  trom  going 
o  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  To  the  con- 
i.  r\ ,  Kenneth  and  Johnson  escalated 
he  war,  and  Nixon  continued  it  at  a 
ligl  i  pitch  It  >r  years.  Vietnamese  I  t  im- 
nunist  forces  defeated  the  United 
states  and  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
rninenl,  first  in   196}— 64  and  again 


d u nn<_;  the  years  ol  escalating  ground 
1 1  mihal  and  hi  nnhing  raids  In  mi  l%5 
lo  L'7  v  The  1  LS.  defeat  was  ratified 
in  the  19 1  5  Paris  Peace  Accords 

It  is  time  to  acknowledge  tin  >re  than 
i  mi  deteal ,  In  wcver;  namely ,  thai  1 1  ic 
trouble  in  Southeast  Asia  did  not  ^\^^\ 
wnh  our  involvement  there.  We 
Americans  are  famously  provincial  in 
our  view  of  international  affairs,  often 
imagining  another  country's  history  as 
relevant  only  insular  as  it  touches  on 
our  t  iwn.  But  throughout  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  I  auihodia  people  c"<  mtinue 
ft  i  be  killed  and  w<  Minded  every  d.w  b\ 
the  war's  unexploded  munitions  and 
land  mines.  From  LS>S5  through  1994, 
474  people  were  killed  and  another 
44l)  wounded  in  one  Vietnamese 
province  alone.  Surviving  victims  are 
paid  a  pension  ot  about  S2.50  per 
month.  And  although  de-mining  op- 
erations have  removed  90,000  mines 
and  450,000  pieces  of  unexploded  ord- 
nance in  Cambodia,  some  6  million 
mini's  and  untold  ordnance  remain. 

Vietnam  also  suiters  the  effects  ot 
dioxin  poisoning.  Air  Force  planes 
dumped  18  million  gallons  ot  herbi- 
cide containing  dioxins  on  some  o 
million  acres — about  one  seventh  ot 
the  total  land  area.  Vietnamese  health 
officials  claim  that  .Agent  Orange  is 
responsible  tor  killing  or  injuring 
4CV.0VY  people  and  contributing  to 
birth  detects  in  500,000  children. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the 
United  Stales  has  enough  mone\  to 
cleanse  Southeast  Asia  ot  these 
weapons  and  to  fund  decent  studies 
on  dioxin  contamination.  The  I  on- 
gressional  Budget  Office  now  predicts 
that  the  federal  treasury  will  reap  a 
$1.9  trillion  surplus  over  the  next 
decade.  But  do  we  possess  the  maturi- 
ty to  bring  the  Vietnam  War  to  a  con- 
clusion different  from  the  ones  we  keep 
imagining  tor  it.'  I  'ertainly  the  Viet- 
namese hope  so.  It  we  accept  our  re- 
sponsibility to  help,  il  we  finally  do 
something  in  Southeast  .Asia  ot  which 
we  can  be  pit  md,  then  perhaps  we  will 
no  longer  feel  the  need  to  imagine  |FK 
or  lohnson  as  a  savior,  or  to  fantasize 
that  we  could  have  won  the  war,  or 
that  we  did  win  it.  And  a  serious  his- 
torian such  as  David  Kaiser  will  no 
longer  teel  compelled  to  dress  up  his 
scholarship  in  pol  itical  i  oiii.uk  e. 
Maybe  then  the  war  will  be  over.      ■ 
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E  RABBIT-PEN 

Zfy  Sherwood  Anderson 


In    i  w  iii.    pen  beside  i  Ik-  gra\  el 
p.irh,  1  -i  irdyce,  walking  in  the  gar- 
den .it  1 1 1 ^  friend  Harkness  anJ 
imagining  marriage,  came  upon  a 
ly.  A  litter  of  new  hi  mi  rabbits  la\ 
upun  the  straw  scattered  about  the 
pen    I  hey  were  blind;  they  were  hair- 
less; the\  were  blue-black  of  body;  the\ 
»s(,  dialed  then  he. ids  m  mute  appeal. 
In  the  >  enh  i  of  the  pen  las  <  me  <  >t  the 
tm\  things,  de.id.  Ah  >ve  the  little  <\u,\A 
I  struggle  Weill  on.  Tile  mother 
i  il  I  ii  I.  >u>Jit  the  father  furiously .  A 
w  ild  tire  was  in  her  eyes.  She  rusl  ied  at 
die  huge  tellt  >\\  again  and  again. 

1  he  man  who  had  written  two  suc- 
eesstul  novels  stood  trembling  in  the 
I   ith   I  Ii  saw  the  father  rahhil  and  the 
furious  little  in.  ither  struggling  in  the 
mi  hi  .  if  the  new  life  s<.  attered  ahout 
1 1 ie  i >ei i.  and  Ins  hands  di.  ><  k  and  his 
a  lute,  I  le  was  afraid  that  the 
in. ilher  .it  the  llttel  Wi  mid  he  killed  in 
the  struggle.  A  cr\  of  sympathy  hroke 
tr.  .in  hi-  li|  -  "1  lelp  1  lere!  1  lelp!  There 
i-  murdei  1'elllL'  di  .lie'"  he  -h.  mted 
i  )ul  .u  die  hack  di  n  n  .  >l  the  In  ui»e 
mi.  C  iretehen,  the  housekeeper.  She 
i  in  rapidh  J.  i\\  n  die  gra\  el  path    See 
Ii    g.  liny  .  'ii  in  the  u  ire 
he  k  mil .  and,  teanny  .  .pen  a  In- 
.   I  the  tathei  rahhil  out 
i    In  hei  mi.  .n._'  grasp  the  ta- 
thei i  ill  a  hung  h\  hi-  cars,  huyi    md 

I  le    k  K  ked    .  HI!    Willi    111- 


heels.  Turning,  -he  tiling  him  through 
an  open  window  into  a  child's  play- 
house standing  amid  die  shrubbery  he- 
side  the  path. 

Fordyce  stood  in  die  path,  looking 
at  the  little  <.k\td  rahhit  in  the  center 
of  the  pen.  1  le  thought  that  it  should 
he  taken  away,  and  wondered  how  it 
might  he  di  'lie  I  le  tried  1. 1  dunk  of 
himself  reaching  through  the  little 

door  into  die  cage  and  taking  the  lit- 
tle hlue-hlai  k  dead  thing  into  his  hand; 
hut  the  housekeeper,  coming  from  the 
child's  playhouse  with  a  child's  shov- 
el in  her  hand,  reached  into  the  pen 
and  threw  the  hody  over  the  shruh- 
hen into  the  vegetable-garden  heyond. 

Fordyce  followed  her — the  tree- 
walking,  straight-hacked  C  iretehen — 
into  the  stable  at  the  end  of  the  grav- 
el path.  I  le  he, ad  her  talking,  in  her 
hold,  quick  way,  to  1  lans,  the  stable- 
man. I  le  w.  mde ied  w  hat  -he  was  say- 
ing that  made  1  Ian-  -mile.  He  -at  .  m  ,i 
chair  h\  the  stable  door,  watching  her 
,i-  she  w  alked  back  to  the  house. 

Hans,  the  stableman,  finished  the 
righting  of  dungs  m  the  home  of  the 
rahhit-.  The  tragedy  was  effaced;  du- 
de.id  rahhn  buried  among  the  cabbages 
in  die  garden.  Into  tin  w  ire  pen  1  lan- 
put  fresh,  new  straw.  Fordyce  won- 
dered what  (  iretehen  had  said  to  1  lans 
1  le  was .  i\  erci  une  by 
'Ik  leiu  \    ""-Ik-  knew  what  to  d^. 


and  yet,  no  doubt,  like  me,  -he  kne 
nothing  .  it  rahhit-,"  he  thought,  1.  -t  i 
wonder. 

Han-  came  back  into  the  -table  an 
began  again  polishing  the  trimmings . 
a  harness  hanging  on  the  wall,  "h 
was  trying  to  kill  the  young  male-."  1 
explained  in  broken  English. 

Fordyce  told  Harkiie--  of  the  atta 
ot  the  rabbit-pen.  "She  was  magnif 
cent,"  he  said.  "She  saved  all  of  th; 
new  life  while  1  stood  by,  fremhhr 
and  impotent.  1  went  up  to  iu\  rooi 
and  sat  thinking  ot  her.  She  should  \ 
spending  her  days  caring  for  new  lit 
making  it  fine  and  purposeful,  and  n< 
he  counting  sheets  and  wrangling  win  ; 
the  iceman  tor  an  old,  worn-out  new 
paper  hack  like  you." 

Joe  Harkness  had  laughed.  "Sam 
old  sentimental,  susceptible  Frank,"  h 
had  shouted,  joyously.  "Romancir. 
ahout  every  woman  you  see,  but  kee 
ing  well  clear  of  them,  just  the  same 


ltting  tin  the  wide  veranda  in  il 
ate  afternoon,  Fordyce  read 
sook.  He  was  alone,  -o  it  was  h 
own  hook.  As  he  read,  he  wonderc 
that  so  many  thousands  ot  people  ha 
tailed  to  buy  and  appreciate  it.  Betwee 
paragraphs  he  became  entangled  in  or 
ot  his  own  fancies — the  charming  tai 
cies  that  never  became  realities.  H 
imagined  himself  the  proud  husban 


• .  •  educated,  he  he\ 

here  he  found  work  as  an  u 
■  [>   ,j  ihe  <■  ■  ary  renaissance,  uh 

'lished  /i^  masterpiece,  Wineshurg,  Ohio, 
i  -.  I')  14  issiu  u)  1  larper's  Magarir 
Year-  ot  II  lrper'-  Magazine,  to  be  published  this  month 


■ 


C  irett  hen,  the  h<  msekeepcr. 

Fordyce  was  always  being  a  proud 
jshand.  Scarcely  a  week  passed  with- 

it  the  experience.  It  was  satisfying 
id  complete.  1  le  felt  now  that  lie  had 
ever  been  prouder  husband  to  .1  more 
=autifu!  or  more  capable  woman  than 
iretchen.  Gretchen  was  complete, 
he  was  a  Briinnhilde.  I  ler  fine  face, 
owned  by  thick,  smooth  hair,  and 
er  quiet,  efficient  manner,  brought  a 
inll  of  pride.  I  le  saw  himself  getting 
ff  the  tram  in  the  evening  .11  some 
Chicago  suburb  and  walking  through 
le  shady  streets  to  the 
•ame  house  w  here 
iretchen  waited  at  the 
oor. 

Glancing  up,  Ins  eves 
;sted  on  the  wide  emer- 
ld  lawn.  In  the  shrub- 
ery,  Hans,  the  stable- 
lan,  worked  with  a  pair 
f  pruning-shears, 
ordyce  began  thinking 
f  the  master  of  the 
ou  .•  and  its  mistress, 
uth — the  bn  iwn-eyed, 
)ft-voiced  Ruth  with 
le  boyish  freckles.  Joe, 
omrade  of  the  st rug- 
ling  newspaper  elays, 
as  married  to  pretty 
urh  and  her  fortune, 
"id  went  off  to  meetings 
f  directors  in  the  city,  as 
e  had  done  this  after- 
oon.  "Good  old  |(  >e," 
n  night  Fordyce,  with  ,1 
ave  of  tenderness.  "For 
im  no  more  uncertain- 
es,  no  mure  heart- 
dies." 

From  the  nursery  .it 
le  top  of  t  he  house 
ime  the  petulant  voic- 
;  of  the  children.  They 
ere  refusing  to  be  off  to  bed  at  the 
ammand  of  their  mother,  refusing  to 
e  quiet,  as  they  had  been  refusing  her 
>mmands  ill  afternoon.  They  romped 
id  shouted  in  the  nursery,  throwing 
lings  about.  Fordyce  could  hear  the 
lear,  argumentative  voice  of  the  old- 
-  boy. 

'Don't  be  obstinate,  mother,"  said 
le  boy;  "we  will  be  quiet  after  .1  while." 

The  man  sitting  on  the  veranda 


ton  Id  picture  I  lie  Lien  tic  mother.  She 
would  be  standing  in  the  doorway  ol 
the  nursery  the  beautiful  children's 
room  wiib  the  pic  1 11  res  of  ships  on  the 
walls  and  there  would  be  the  vague, 
baffled,  uncertain  K  ><  >k  in  her  eyes.  She 
wi  mid  be  trying  ti  1  make  herself  severe 
and  commanding,  and  the  children 
would  be  defying  her.  The  listening 
111. in  closed  his  book  with  .1  bang.  A 
shiver  of  impatience  ran  through  him. 
"Damn!"  he  said,  swiftly.  "Damn!" 

From  below -st, nrs  came  the  sharp, 
clicking  sound  of  footsteps.  A  voice, 


In  the  hi mse  Fordyce  c< mid  hen  the 
housekeepei  moving  about,  up  and 
di iwn  the  stairs,  and  in  and  1  nil  1  >f  the 
living-room;  he  could  see  her  through 
the  windows  and  the  open  doi irs.  She 
weni  about  silently,  putting  the  house 
in  order.  Above  in  the  nursery  .ill  was 
peace  and  quiet 


F 


firm  and  purposeful,  called  up  to  the 
nursery.  "Sc/iuv/,^! "  commanded  the 
voice  of  Gretchen,  the  housekeeper. 

Above-stairs  all  became  quiet.  The 
mother,  coming  slowly  down,  joined 
Fordyce  on  the  veranda.  They  sat  to- 
gether discussing  books.  They  talked  ol 
the  work  of  educators  among  children. 

"I  can  do  nothing  with  my  own  chil- 
dren," said  Ruth  I  larkness.  "They  look 
to  that  Gretchen  for  everything." 


i  irdyt  c  stayed  1  >n  as  a  guesi  at 
(  !<  itteshrooke,  finishing  his  third 
book .      With      h  1 111      stayed 
Gretchen,  putting  the  house  in  ordei 
tor  the  winter;  1  larkness,  with  Ruth, 
the  two  boys,  and  the 
servants,  had  g<  me  r<  > 
the  city  Ik  >me.  It  was  ;iu- 
t  iimn,  and  the  brown 
leaves  went   dancing 
through  the  hare  shrub- 
bery on  the  lawn.  In  his 
overcoat  Frank  now  sat 
on    the    veranda    and 
looked  at  the  hurrying 
leaves.  1  le  was  being  1  me 
of  the  leaves. 

"I  am  dead  and  brown 
and  without  care,  and 
that  is  1  now  being 
blown  by  the  wind 
across  tlie  k\oA  grass," 
he  told  himself. 

At  the  end  of  the  ve- 
randa, near  the  carriage 
entrance,  stood  his 
1 1  unk.  I  lis  brown  bag 
was  by  his  feet. 

Out  through  the  door 
of  the  house  came 
C  iretchen.  She  stood  by 
the  railing  .11  the  edge  of 
the  veranda,  talking.  "I 
am  not  satisfied  with  this 
family,"  she  said.  "I  shall 
be  leaving  them.  There 
is  too  much  money." 
She  turned,  waving 
her  hand  and  talking  vehemently.  "Ii 
is  of  no  account  io  save,"  she  declared. 
"1  am  best  .it  the  saving.  In  tins  house 
all  summer  I  have  made  the  butter  tor 
the  table  from  cream  that  has  spoiled. 
Things  were  wasted  in  the  kitchen  ,m^\ 
1  have  stopped  that.  It  has  passed  un- 
noticed. 1  know  every  sheet,  every  tow- 
el. Is  it  appreciated .'  Master  I  larkness 
and  mistress — they  do  not  know  that  1 
know,  and  do  not  care.  The  sour  cream 
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they  would  sec  thrown  to  the  p i l; . 
I   h       It  is  of  no  use  to  Iv  saving  here." 

Fordyce  thought  thai  he  was  near  to 
being  a  real  husband.  Ii  e  auie  mti  <  his 
mind  to  spring  from  his  c  hair  and  hc- 
mi.  1 1  this  frugal  woman  to  come  and 
sa\  e  the  si  Hired  i  n  am  in  a  frame  hi  mse 
in  a  (  1  ik  .1  ■■  ■■  -nhiii !  Whih  he  hesi- 
tated, she  turned  and  disappeared  in- 
to the  hoi  ■  \V  i.  dersehen!"  she 
called  to  him  «  a  ei  hei  shoulder. 

lie  went  along  the  veranda  and 
chmhed  into  the  carriage.  He  went 
slowly,  looking  back  at  the  door 
through  which  she  had  disappeared. 
-.  as  thinking  ol  i  he  d.i\  in  the 
n  summer  when  he  had  stood  in 
the  gravel  path  by  the  wire  rabbit- 
pen,  watching  her  straighten  out  the 
affau  in  the  family  ol  the  rabbits.  As 
on  that  day,  he  now  tell  strangely 
impotent  and  incapable.  "I  should  be 
taking  things  into  uiv  own  hands," 
he  reflected,  while  Hans  drove  the 
carriage  along  the  road  under  the 
I   in   trees. 


N\  ii  was  February,  with 
snow  lying  piled  along 
edges  ol  the  c  its  streets. 


>w  ii  was  February,  with  the 
the 
,.  Sit- 
ting in  the  office  ol  his  friend  I  larkness, 
Fordyce,  looking  through  the  window, 
could  sec-  the  lake,  blue  and  cold  and 
lonely. 

Fordyce  turned  from  the  wind<  >w  ti  i 
his  friend,  ai  wi  irk  ami  mg  the  letters  i  in 
the  desk.  "It  is  of  no  avail  to  look  stern- 
ly and  forbiddingly  al  me,"  he  said.  "I 
will  not  go  away.  I  have  sold  the  hook 
I  wrote  at  your  house,  and  have  mon- 
ey in  my  pocket.  Now  I  will  take  you 
ii  i  dine  with  me,  and  after  the  dinnei 
1  w  ill  gel  <  mi  i  train  and  starl  i  m  a  trip 
ii  Germany.  I  hen-  is  ,i  reasi  >n  win  I 
should  learn  to  speak  the(  ierman  Ian- 
I  heai  In  msekeepers  talking  ti  i 
stablemen  about  the  doings  of  rabbits 
in  pens,  and  ii  gets  into  my  mind  thai 
I  i<  in't  kni  iw  w  kit  1 1  ic\  s,i\  -  I  hey  may 
whis|  i  >t  hie  in  ih.it  languagi 

I  have  a  wish  to  know  everything,  and 
I  shall  begin  Iw  knowing  the  (  ierman 
language  Perhaps  I  ^U.  1 1 1  get  me  a  wife 
i  ivei  there  and  i 1  une  In  une  a  pi 
and  set  ions  1  uisband.  It  wi  mid  hi 
ic\  foi  you  to  drop  letter-signing  and 
come  to  dine  with  me  while  yet  I  am 
i  free  man." 


In  the  restaurant  they  had  come  n> 
the  c  igars,  and  I  larkness  was  talking  of 
life  in  his  house.  I  le  was  talking  inti- 
mately, as  a  man  talks  only  to  one  who 
is  near  and  dear  to  him. 

"1  have  been  unhappy,"  said  1  lark- 
ness. "A  struggle  has  gone  on  in  which 
I  have  lost." 

I  Its  friend  said  not hing.  Putting 
down  his  cigar,  he  lingered  the  thin 
stem  of  the  glass  thai  sat  before  him. 

"In  c  iermany  I  engaged  C  iretchen," 
said  I  larkness,  miking  rapidly.  "I  got 
her  for  the  management  ol  our  house 
and  for  the  boys.  Hk-\  were  unruly, 
and  Ruth  could  ^l^  nothing  with  them. 
Also  we  thought  it  would  be  well  for 
them  to  know  the  (  ierman  language. 

"In  our  house,  alter  we  got 
C  iretchen.  peace  came.  The  boys  stayed 
diligently  at  their  lessons.  When  in 
the  schoolroom  at  the  top  of  the  house 
ihe\  were  unruly,  C  iretchen  came  to 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  'Schweig!'  she 
shouted,  and  they  were  intent  upon 
their  lessons. 

"In  the  house  I  iretchen  went  about 
quietly.  She  did  the  work  ol  the  house 
thoroughly.  When  I  came  home  in  the 
evening  the  toys  ol  the  children  no 
longer  were-  scattered  about  underfoot. 
They  were  gathered  into  the  boxes  put 
into  the  nursery  for  the  purpose. 

"Cur  two  hoys  sat  quietly  with  us 
,u  the  evening  meal.  When  they  had 
been  well-mannered  they  looked  for 
approval  to  (  iretchen,  who  talked  to 
them  in  (  ierman.  Ruth  did  not  speak 
(  Ierman.  She  sat  at  the  table,  looking 
.ii  i  In  boys  and  at  C  iretchen.  She  was 
unhappy  in  her  own  home,  but  I  did 
not  know  why. 

"One  evening  when  the  boys  had 
gone  tip-stairs  with  Gretchen  she 
niiiied  to  me,  saying  intensely,  '1  hate 
German!'  I  thought  her  over-tired. 
'You  should  sec-  a  physician  for  the 
nerves,'  I  said. 

"And  then  came  (  ahristmas.  It  was 
a  (.ierman  Christmas  with  German 
c  akes  and  i  tree  foi  each  ol  the  hoys. 
t  iretchen  and  I  had  planned  it  one 
evening  when  Ruth  was  in  bed  with  a 
1  icadache. 

"Tin-  gills  on  our  Christmas  trees 
were  magnificent.  The\  wen-  a  sur- 
prise to  me.  Ruth  and  1  had  not  be- 
lieved in  costh  gifts,  and  now  Ruth 


had  loaded  the  trees  with  them.  TI 
tree-  were  filled  with  toys,  costly  m 
chanical  toys  tor  each  of  our  two  ho\ 
Wirh  them  she  had  planned  to  w 
the  boys. 

"The  boys  were  beside  themselv 
with  joy.  They  ran  about  the  rooi 
shouting.  They  played  with  the  elal 
orate  toys  upon  the  floor. 

"Ruth  took  the  gifts  from  the  tree 
In  the  shadow  by  the  door  stor 
(.iretchen.  She  was  silent.  When  th 
hoys  got  the  packages  from  the  tret 
they  ran  to  her,  shouting,  'Much'  i 
auf.  Mach'  es  an}'.  Tame  (.'iretchen!' 

"1  was  happy.  I  thought  we  wet 
having  a  beautiful  Christmas.  The  at 
noyance  I  had  felt  at  the  magnificenc 
of  Rurh's  gifts  passed  away. 

"And  then,  m  one  moment,  th' 
struggle  that  had  smoldered  under  th 
surface  of  the  lives  of  the  two  womel 
in  my  house  burst  forth.  Ruth,  my  get 
tie  Ruth,  ran  out  into  the  middle  of  th 
floor,  shouting  in  a  shrill,  high  voia 
'Who  is  mother  here?  Whose  childre 
are  these .'' 

"The  two  boys  clung  to  the  dress  d 
Gretchen.  They  were  frightened  an'' 
cried.  Grerchen  went  out  of  the  roon 
raking  them  with  her.  I  could  hear  he 
quick,  firm  footsteps  on  the  st;urs. 

"Gretchen  put  the  two  boys  int< 
their  white  beds  in  the  nursery.  At  he 
word  they  ceased  weeping. 

"In  the  centet  of  the  room  they  hail 
left,  lighted  only  by  the  little  electrii 
bulbs  in  the  branches  of  the  Christ 
in. is  trees,  stood  Ruth.  She  stood  in  si 
lence,  looking  at  the  floor,  and  trem 
hltng. 

"I  looked  at  the  door  through  whtcl 
our  boys  had  gone  at  the  command  0 
Gretchen.  I  did  not  look  at  Ruth.  A 
flame  of  indignation  burned  in  me. 
felt  that  1  should  like  to  take  her  by  th 
shoulders  and  shake  her." 

Fi irdvce  had  newer  seen  his  friend  si 
unwed.  Since  his  visit  to Cottesbrookt 
he  had  been  thinking  of  his  old  com 
rade  as  a  man  in  a  safe  harbor — one 
peacefully  becalmed  behind  the  break 
water  of  Ruth  and  her  fortune,  passing 
his  days  untroubled,  secure  in  his  hap- 
piness. 

"M\  Ruth  is  wonderful,"  declarec 
I  larkness,  breaking  in  on  these  reflec- 
tions. "She  is  all  love  and  truth.  To  me 


■  he  had  been  more  dear  than  lite.  We 
iave  been  in. in  led  ;ill  these  years,  and 
till  like  .1  lover  I  die. mi  i  >t  her  .it  ni'Jit. 
iometimes  I  ",el  out  of  bed  and  creep 
nto  her  room,  and,  kneeling  there  in 
he  darkness,  I  kiss  the  strands  of  her 
uiir  that  he  loose  upon  the  pillow. 

"I  do  not  understand  win  it  is  not 
vi th  our  boys  as  it  is  with  me,"  he  said, 
imply.  "To  myself  I  say,  'Her  love 
hould  conquer  all.'" 

Before  the  mind  of  Fordyce  was  a 
lifferenl  picture  -the  picture  of  a 
noun,  straight-hacked  woman  run- 
ling  down  a  gravel  path  to  a  wire  rah- 
jil  pen.  I  le  saw  her  reach  through  the 
loor,  and,  taking  the  lather  rabbit  by 
he  cars,  throw  him  through  the  win- 
low  of  the  child's  play-house.  "She 
:ould  settle  the  trouble  in  the  rabbit's 
jen,"  he  thought;  "but  this  was  an- 
)ther  problem." 

1  larkness  talked  a^ain.  "I  went  to 
where  Ruth  stood  trembling  and  took 
hei  in  my  arms,"  he  said.  "I  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  would  send  Gretehen 
pack  to  Germany.  It  was  my  love  for 
Ruth  that  bad  made  my  lite.  In  a  flash 
I  saw  how  she  had  been  crowded  out 
;>t  her  place  in  her  own  home  by  that 
able,  quiet,  efficient  woman." 

1  larkness  turned  his  face  away  tr< mi 
the  eyes  of  his  frieixl.  "She  lay  in  my 
arms  and  I  ran  my  band  over  her  hot 
little  head,"  he  said.  '"I  couldn't  keep 
it  back  am  longer,  Joe;  1  couldn't  help 
saying  it,'  she  cried.  '1  have  been  a 
child,  and  I  have  lost  a  right.  It  you 
will  let  me,  1  will  try  now  to  he  a 
woman  and  a  mi  ither.'  " 

Fordyce  took  his  eyes  from  the  face 
of  his  friend,  bor  relief  he  had  been 
feeding  an  old  fancy.  He  saw  himself 
walking  up  a  gravel  path  to  the  door  of 
i  (  lennan  house.  The  house  would  be 
in  a  village,  and  there  would  be  formal 
flower-plots  by  the  side  of  the  gravel 
path. 

"To  what  pi. Ke  m  C  iermany  did  she 
go,  this  Gretehen?"  he  demanded. 

Harkness  sh<  ><  >k  his  bead.  "She  mar- 
ried Hans,  the  stableman,  and  they 
went  away  together,"  he  said.  "In  my 
house  the  mechanical  toys  from  the 
Christmas  tree  he  about  underfoot. 
We  are  planning  to  send  our  boys  to  a 
private  school.  They  are  pretty  hard 
to  control."  ,  *-.. 
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MY  FATHER'S 
LEGION  OF  HONOR 


Ik.  J i  ion  after  midnight,  my  father, 
ever  the  punctual  sergeant,  clambers 
out  oi  Ins  grave  and  totters  off  into  No 
Man's  Land  with  .1  lieutenant  in  ti  iw. 
It  is  L-Mo  and  the  lieutenant  is  doing 
Ins  captain's  bidding.  "I  can't  have  ,1 
sergeant  wit  In  nit  .1  decoral  i<  in,"  lie  tells 
the  lieutenant.  "T.ike  linn  out  there 
and  bring  back  .1  hem.  I'll  do  the  rest." 
Oil  the  twi  1  of  them  go  into  the  sweet 
sapped  smell  ol  hogland  tainted  with 
sulfur,  where  the  dead  and  maimed 
float  in  shell  holes  and  rats  the  size  oi 
d(  igs  W(  uk  1  Hi  dead  In  uses.  Il  is  no  pic- 
1  ik  ,  but  they  are  not  at  raid:  my  father 
is  a  hardened  soldier,  a  Hue  tommy, 
une  of  tin-  regiment  called  the  Sher- 
wood Foresters,  named  111  honor  ol 
Robin  Hood;  and  the  lieutenant,  an 
C  )xford  man  who  has  read  |  leu  idol  us, 
knows  how  the  war  settles  down  at 
night  into  an  aural  Bayeux  tapestry  1  >t 
intermittent  cries,  hangs  on  tin  trays, 
bits  nt  broken  accordion  music,  and 
vague  disembodied  whistles,  ot  man, 
bud,  or  shell  it  is  never  known.  The 
two  ol  them  intend  a  bnel  ret  onnais- 
sance  ("reccy")  into  the  middle  ol 
nowhere  and  then  a  deft  return  with 
the  usual  password  uttered,  Albion  or 
Lloyd  I  li  iyd,  1  u  Beet  ham's.  (  ioing  out 
then  1^  the  merest  gesture,  coming 
bad  .1  ltvap 

1  a-^  than  an  hour  later,  m\  lather 
returns  without  the  lieutenant,  but 
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A  story  of  war 
B;y  Paul  West 


with  his  dog  tag  (at  least  that  distant 
war's  ruddy  fiber  disc,  the  equiva- 
lent). No  one  has  heard  gunfire  or  an 
exploding  grenade,  but  the  lieu- 
tenant has  had  t  he  1  lerodotus 
knocked  out  ol  bis  skull  by  a  sniper, 
and  tin  lather  is  feeling  as  it,  as  they 
sa\  in  the  world  ot  boxing,  someone 
has  belted  linn  in  the  mighty  with  a 
low  blow.  I  le  has  presumably  done- 
nothing  to  earn  a  medal. 

"A  lull  account,"  The  captain 
presses  him.  "Each  and  every  detail. 
Did  you  fire  haek  .'" 

No,  m\  lather  did  not,  seeing 
nothing  to  lire  at;  the  flash  had  gone 
before  the  sound  ol  the  shot  reached 
bun,  and  ol  course  they  would  kill  an 
officer  first.  But  did  t  hey  spare 
sergeants  anyway?  lie  could  not 
quite  figure  out  the  transnational 
politics  ol  it  all. 

When  a  new  lieutenant  arrives, 
the  captain  sa\s,  my  lather  will  have 
to  go  again;  he  wants  a  sergeant  dec- 
orated on  the  (.best.  It  never  uuiih 
to  him,  inv  lalhei  muses,  that  I  killed 
him — alter  all,  why  kill  the  witness 
to  my  own  bravery?  "Sorry,  Ser- 
geant," he  heats,  "Vou  will  have  to 
wait  your  nun."  I  lis  mind  tills  with 
what  he  knows  is  not  out  there:  con- 
niving pairs,  officer  and  N.C.O., 
touring  the  shell  holes  to  get  the 
N.(  A  V  his  medal  because 


A 


the  i  apt. mi  wants  it. 


week  later,  my  father,  Alfred 
(named  tor  a  Saxon  king),  heads  out 


" 


:: 


:: 


is 


again,  with  Lieutenant  Ainslie,  1 
memory,  1  suppose,  of  Lieutenan 
Smethwick  of  Winchester  and  Ne 
College.  They  march,  then  trot,  scui 
tie  around  a  bit,  no  thought  < 
stealth,  hear  the  mud  sucking  a 
them,  the  rats  on  urgent  involuntar 
errands,  and  the  night  breeze  sough 
ing  through  abandoned  war  machin 
ery:  canteens,  cannons,  machin 
guns,  and  ammunition  boxes.  The 
see  a  smashed  bicycle,  an  arm,  anc 
inexplicably,  a  blazing  tire  in  a  brazie 
no  doubt  intended  to  draw  sucker 
in.  In  a  mood  of  terse  bravado,  the 
make  water  into  the  red  core  ot  it 
forcing  the  fluid  from  them  with  lit 
tie  muscular  pushes  akin  to  orgasm 
No  line  shoots  them;  the  observe 
could  not  be  looking,  no  doubt  re 
lieving  himself  elsewhere.  Mv  tathe 
broods  on  the  simultaneity  ot  ugb 
and  lovely  things,  at  least  until  th» 
first  shot  cracks  through  the  gloon 
and  Lieutenant  Ainslie  falls  agains|r 
the  brazier,  fly  only  half-buttoned,  hi 
final  cry  that  of  a  mauled  wist  it  i.  M' 
lather  slouches  home  on  his  tummy 
pausing  only  once  to  lire  severa 
rounds  in  the  direction  of  the  top 
pled  brazier,  still  visible  as  he  goes 
inching,  yarding,  his  way  over  the 
sludge.  Now  he  has  another  night  h 
remember  and  tell  his  son  about  ovet 
a  map  ot  France  and  Belgium,  theft 
hands  poised  with  little  paper  flags  n 
pin  into  the  landscape. 

Then   the  captain,  against   hi; 
Calvinist  will,  begins  to  suspect  m\  la 
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er.  Willing  to  lei  life  he  bleak  so 
\g  as  i!  remains  productive,  he  Joes 
nt  like  to  have  his  subalterns  wasted, 
ir  the  energy  of  his  N.C.O.'s.  Pu- 
ps, he  muses,  he  is  wrong  to  insist  on 
decorated  sergeant.  Where  did  he 
t  such  a  dainty  idea  in  the  hist  place1 
immit,  he  could  fake  the 
perwork  himself,  but  what 
■  will  do,  being  an  obtuse 
•rson,  is  take  the  bloody 
an  out  there  himself  and 
■ep  an  eye  on  him,  ever  be- 
nd bun,  who  knows  the 
iys  of  the  night-stalking 
mcommissioned  officer 
•tter  than  most  captains.  It 
ems  pivpi  isten  >us  n  >  him  ti  > 
,k  it  again,  but  curiosity  has 
mied  in  him,  and  he  wants 
'  know  it  he  has  to  leave 
ie  sergeant  out  there  with  a 
>und  through  his  head 
ther  than  drag  him  back  to 
drumhead  court-martial  for 
tei  ,pted  murder  of  an  offi- 
tr.  Actually,  he  could  just 
Ike  him  out  and  shoot 
im — what  1,  the  sergeant's 
in,  know  a  later  war  calls  a 
agging,  usually  an  officer 
imped  off  by  a  grunt. 
"Out  again  soon, 
ergeant." 

"Why  bother,  sir?"  My 
ther  says  military  polite- 
ess  is  verbal  manicure; 
hi  do  it  without  having  to 
>ok. 

"First  dark  night." 
"Sab!"  No  click  of  heels, 
ut  an  efficient  snap  of  li| 
re  aspirant's  mustache. 
Insolent  brat,  Captain  Sykes- 
uchan  deckles  as  my  father  clears 
ie  tent  flap,  quite  aware  that  my  fa- 
ler,  mustache  or  no,  is  only  nine- 
en  years  old,  unlikely  to  have  ever 
card  Puccini's  Kyrie  for  Tenor  or 
now  that,  in  a  sheet  of  postage- 
amps,  one  crease  along  the  pertora- 
ons  is  barely  enough  to  make  the 
.ar  run  straight.  Yes,  he  chides  him- 
.dt,  I  am  testing  him  against  the 
luchstones  of  beloved  civilization. 
an  one  be  anonymously  caustic 
ith  such  fellows'  They  have  no 
lemories,  have  they?  Do  they  know 
ow  . . .  becalmed  and  yet  tousled  the 
uillotined  head  looks?  Certainly 


they  Jo  no!  know  how  to  speak  as  if 
they  have  seen  n  all.  Where  is  it 
that  they  install  little  mirrors  in  the 
outside  doors  to  prove  to  roaming, 
visiting  gliosis  that  they  are  really 
dead'  Is  there  a  military  equivalent? 
It   would   be  easier  to  have  a  dead 


lips  belo\ 


N.C.O.  than  all  this  worry  about 
what  has  been  going  nn  out  there.  In 
Tibet  they  feed  the  dead  to  vultures. 
1  am  responsible  for  too  many  men.  It 
never  ends.  Then  why  do  I  insist  on 
a  ribbon  for  this  fellow?  To  make 
things  neat  and  pretty.  So  long  as 
you  sit  back,  the  need  to  pee  remains 
frozen,  but  the  instant  you  sit  up  and 
stand  it   becomes  an  lin- 

(^  perilous  thunderhead. 
Captain  Sykes-Buchan,  who  in 
his  cups  bellows  that  one  day  the 
young  Huns  will  wear  bloodred 
shoelaces,  decides  to  go  through 
with  his  original  plan  and  its  safety 
measures.  The  sergeant  will  go 
armed,  of  course,  but  in  front  by  sev- 


eral yards  into  thai  gruesome  mead- 
ow of  the  si  ail.  Befi  >re  gi  nng  out,  I 
will  tell  bun  si  imething  perk  y,  such 
as  the  fact  that  Mozart  composed  a 
quartet,  perhaps  the  Nineteenth,  of- 
ten called  "The  Dissonant,"  and  this 
will  puzzle  him,  widening  the  gulf 
between  us  more  than  a 
bullet  ever  could.  Strange 
how,  in  this  appalling  abyss 
of  war,  we  worry  ourselves 
sick  with  that  nicely  laun- 
dered extract  called  the 
battle  ribbon:  dainty  and 
potent,  honored  by  all. 
Whereas  death,  do  they 
honor  it,  or  Lieutenants 
Smethwick  and  A  ins  lie, 
nn  ue  than  a  t  rice  ?  Who 
knows,  this  oaf  may  well  be 
able  to  sing  an  aria  or  two 
out  there  before  be  dies,  his 
tone  imperfect  but  his  aim 
toward  God  accurate.  How 
many  arias  has  God  so  far 
picked  up?  Burnt  offerings? 
Is  it  true  that  we,  the 
French,  and  the  Belgians 
are  fighting  this  war  for  art? 
Is  it  only  art  i  >r  beauty  that 
sustains  us,  or  the  preva- 
lence of  marmalade  at 
break  fast  tables,  an  en- 
c  rusted  stieky  knife  scyth- 
ing let  tel"s  open  as  it  one 
could  not  wait  to  read 
them  and  si  >  find  the  paper 
knife  among  the  ruck  on 
the  embroidered  c  l<  ith? 

1  Ie  feels  his  head  beli  >ngs 
in  too  many  worlds. 
My  father  has  banished  the  whole- 
No  Man's  Land  caper  in  favor  of  re- 
combining  the  men  in  the  machine- 
gun  teams,  too  familiar  with  one  an- 
other to  be  critical.  This  is  his  job,  a 
lazy  death  always  in  mind,  just 
around  the  corner,  in  a  spiked  hel- 
met, proffered  like  a  sausage  on  bay- 
onet pi  lint. 

Somehow,  the  pair  of  my  father 
and  his  captain  seems  undoomed, 
perhaps  because  weightier  in  rank, 
perhaps  because,  although  lieu- 
tenants are  fair  game,  captains  like 
sergeants  are  tak  >i  i,  ha\  ing  a  r<  Higher 
cynicism  to  them,  or  any  cynicism  at 
all.  Something  incoherent,  which 
might  have  pleased  the  captain  as 
sounding  like  Gilbert  and  Sullivan, 
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drones  through  my  lather's  mind 
Not  a  wife  waving  goud-bye  engajH 
the  eye  uj  either — and  he  vvondts 
whose  n  is  and  where  the  record 
he  the  lover  ol  Gregorian  chant  a 
German  orchestras  (whenever 
hears  either,  not  often).  Out  they  >. 
Sykes-Buchan  in  the  rear,  sir  do\ 
hack  in  hack,  the  captain  facing  ea 
and  hlaze  awa\   into  the  dark 
whatever  is  there,  astounded  at  ti 
screams  ol  anguish  they  provok 
warm  bruised  slimy  Polony  bubhlii 
our   at   a  distance.   Tins   is  sure 
worth  a  squib  ol  ribbon,  Sergeai 
his  mind  at  work  on  something  p 
culiar — is  the  sergeant  .1  sire-giai 
Is  that  the  real  meaning? 

Again  my  lather's  disciplined  . 
sent:  "Sah!" 

"Say  something  different." 

"1"  on  are  right,  sir.  Sir." 

"My  wife  says  not.  Have  you  ev 
pondered  the  unique  privilege  v 
have,  Sergeant,  of  firing  into  tl 
bloody  dark  and  disembowelii 
some  poor  beggar  for  fun?" 

"Out  here,  I  .aptain,"  my  father  a 
swers,  "we're  all  on  Queer  Street,  li 
like  an  opera  that  no  man  wants 
take  his  wife  to  and  no  wile  hi 
daughters."  The  captain  is  astound© 

Now  comes,  1  think,  the  source  1 
all  my  lather's  postwar  martinet  wi 
dom  about  the  countervailing  forci 
in  the  universe.  It  the  captain  ha 
been  content  to  slaughter  some  ui 
known  member  of  the  hoi  polloi  ot 
there  in  the  trenches'  darknes 
would  it  have  happened?  It  he  ha 
kept  his  mouth  shut  about  th 
voluptuous  privilege  ol  maiming  ; 
will,  with  no  holds  haired  and  n 
piper  to  pay  (he  a  Scot),  woul 
things  have  gone  better?  As  befa\ 
inv  father  begins,  groping  tor  th 
past  tense  ol  befit,  then  settling  airil 
lor  was  befitting,  "there  came  a  Lire. 
salvo  ol  tire  from  the  east,  the  direc 
tion  he  hail  been  firing  in,  and  muc 
ot  it  went  over  us,  lying  there  as  it  1 
lion  country,  and  lions  ourselves,  hi 
one  took  him,  perhaps  two,  and 
started  digging  into  the  mud  tor 
safe  place,  1  with  no  Vickers  ma 
June  gun  to  keep  body  and  soul  to 
gether  but  so  tar  not  hit.  What 
bloody  mess  we  brought  about."  H 
pauses  not  tor  breath  but  to  place 
pin,  like  an  acupuncturist  hovenn 


,  ei  .1  map  ol  Mars.  "  I  here  i  >r  there- 
louts."  Me  covers  n  in  darkness  hy 
i  mo\  ing  Ins  eye  pate  h  and  plat  ing 
!  reverenl  ially  over  the  town  called 
iaint-Jupe  or  something  similar,  no 
>uht  not  the  place  where  he  and 
|.e  captain  were.  Me  says  he  rook 
I  e  captain  hack,  dragging  him  f<  »r  a 
i  ispital  hed,  hut  the  captain  was  a 
iner  straightaway,  and  my  hither 
s  pallhearer  Ik  mi  out  the  smoke 
id  tilth,  with  still  upper  chest . 
"So,"  says  my  father,  wearying 
imevvhat  ol  his  |onah  status,  "it 
as  going  t  o  have  to  he  .1  map  >r 
ext  time,  just  to  make  sure  of 
rerything."  What  docs  he  mean  hy 
viAt/im^'  Enormous  respect  accrues 
>  him  from  the  rank  and  hie:  to  rid 
lurselves  ol  one  officer  is  helpful,  it 
it  distinguished;  to  shed  two  is  al- 
lost  sublime,  it  not  absolute;  but  to 
jt  paid  to  three  is  an  act  of  divine 
itervention  making  you  long  tor 
tore.  My  feeling  at  hist  hearing  this 
:ory  was  that  they  should  have 
dded  up  my  father's  victims'  ranks 
two  I  ieutenants  plus  one  captain 
lakes  seven  stars,  or  "pips"),  thus 
^making  him  as  two  captains  plus 
in  second  lieutenant,  let's  say  a  full 
olonel  even  if  only,  as  they  used  to 
ly,  for  the  Jurat  ion  (of  the  war), 
le  says  nothing  about  this  kind  of 
lfernal  exchange.  1  do  the  dirty 
01k  lor  him,  knowing  a  lew  c  am- 
aign  and  victory  medals  will  come 
is  way  in  neat  litile  postahle  boxes 
ke  those  in  which  slivers  of  wed- 
ing  cake  arrive,  but  he  will  not  re- 
eive  what  the  three  officers  wanted 
>r  him,  and  lor  themselves  ("a 
ighly  decorated  N.C.O."). 
Soon  after,  a  shell  lands  near  him 
nd  he  comes  to  soaked  in  the  blood 
t  a  man  named  Blood.  My  lather 
ill  be  blind  for  a  year,  only  to  have- 
he  sight  of  one  eye  restored  by  a 
i'cc:y  American  surgeon  from  Titts- 
urgh.  For  that  year,  clad  111  the  royal 
lue  tunic  ol  wounded  veteran,  he 
otters  about  with  cane  and  nurse, 
inging  for  his  French  nurse  in  the 
arly  days  of  convalescence  ("treated 
it  like  the  man  I  was,  she  did"), 
eminiscing  about  the  tune  he  and 
oe  Whitworth,  a  footballer  tor  a 
'hetticld  team,  released  a  greased  pig 
nto  a  crowded  Belgian  cafe,  my  fa- 
lter always  trying  to  prove,  even 


w  nh  blindness  01  em  1  hlmclness, 
what  .1  man  he  was  , it  1  e  1  volunteering 
hack  in  lg14  as  s,  >,  .11  .is  w.n  was  Je- 
c  lareJ.  T  he  si  at  In  mi  1  he  shrapnel 
hole  in  his  back,  an  oval  while  disc, 
m  c  upics  1  he  same  plat,  e  on  mine, 
courtesy  ol  who  knows  what  genetics, 
and  I  remember  with  stupefied  fasci- 
nation how,  in  the  evenings,  he 
would  ascend  to  (he  second-floor 
bathroom  to  catch  the  black  pepper 
(if  shrapnel  "walking  out"  ol  his  see- 
ing eye,  this  with  a  match  shaved  to 
a  superfine  point  Mis  hand  never 
shook  during  this  stark  obseeiuy  to 
microsurgery,  though  lie  might  easily 
impale  die  jelly  and  go  blind  again. 
I  lis  old  kit  hag,  the  little  book  of 
unlit  ,ir\  prayers,  and  t  he  strip  of 
brass  (h.it  held  his  buttons  while  he 
polished  t  hem  all  found  their  way 
into  my  suitcase  ol  war  memorabilia, 
plus  one  discarded  eye  patch  and  a 
tinted  postcard  of  Roubaix  framed  in 
a  double  cross  shaped  like  a  ticktack- 
toe.  1  used  to  have  his  cap  baelge, 
surely  an  artillery  gun,  flank  view, 
against  the  trees  ol  good  old  Sher- 
wood Forest,  1  hcai  I  remember  that 
he  transferred  to  the 
M.u  I  nne  I  inn  v  'i  irps 


H 


e  is  no  man  t<  a  souvenirs.  It  is 
all  in  his  head  as  he  pi  ires  over  the 
maps  and  inserts  the  flags,  schooling 
his  son  in  military  histi >r\  just  in 
case  and  helplessly  getting  it  all  out 
into  the  open  because  Mildred  sim- 
ply will  not  hear  him  out  about  11 . 
No  mote  war,  she  murmurs  and  re- 
treats into  Bach  and  Beethoven.  So  1 
always  remember  symmetry  and 
moonlight  in  the  presence  of  maps, 
peaceful  tec  one  iliat  ion  and  cranky 
self-assertion  in  the  presence  of 
atrocity  and  marching.  My  father  en- 
joys his  war  and  then,  with  it  over, 
enjoys  it  again,  claiming  friendships 
are  never  deeper,  behavior  never 
better,  and  astonishing  us  all  except 
his  Jrinking  cronies  with  his  asser- 
tion that  the  Germans  were  more 
honorable  than  the  French  or  the 
Belgians.  The  Germans  would  newer 
have  left  him,  as  one  Belgian  pla- 
toon did,  manning  a  machine  gun 
aimed  at  the'  English  Channel  while 
the  enemy  advanced  from  the  east 
Me  forgives,  but  he  remembers  the 
detail  ol  every  affront,  every  deed  of 


vali  ir,  smiling  at  his  toll  ol  oltie  er*- 
apparently  fragged  and  ol  1  lei  man 
troops  machine-gunned  (thousands). 

You  see  ni  iw,  perhaps,  win  Im  lite 
is  over  at  twenty,  his  account ane\ 
drea ins  minceel  by  a  shell,  his 
prowess  at  games  left  lopsided  (he 
tried  batting  one-eyed),  his  extended 
dream  of  becoming  a  metallurgist 
like  t  wo  of  my  im  a  her's  bn  >t  hers 
done  away  with.  I  still  see  his  .Albeit 
t  .nuns  face  leaning  over  those  maps 
as  il  they  are  clothes  he-  will  one  A.w 
ckai  for  .1  parade  or  a  gala  evening  at 
the  Duke  of  York  bar,  he  preening 
himself  with  a  cork-tipped  Craven 
"A"  in  one  hand  and  a  blob  of 
V.S.C  ).P.  in  the-  other,  holding  forth 
about  the  old  rough-cut  uniforms, 
France  ("that  nest  ol  spicery"),  or 
how  in  Ancient  Egypt  the-  em- 
balmet's  used  a  thing  like-  a  crochet 
hook  to  scoop  the-  brains  Irian  the 
skulK  ol  the  royal  dead.  1  laving  no 
future  to  speak  ol,  he-  improvises  a 
fabulous  present  of  talk  and  glamour, 
mutilation  and  encyclopedic  learn- 
ing. Me  reads  like-  a  machine,  re- 
membering everything,  history 
mainly  hut  sometimes,  to  my  moth- 
er's horror,  his  favorite  novel,  Erie 
l.inkl. iter's  /mpivr^UiWe  Woman,  a  ti- 
tle almost  taboo  in  those  days,  He 
Mows  in  these  evenings  as  I  hear  him 
out,  ,u~iv\  be  sighs  when  narrating  his 
maps  to  me',  who  kneel  on  a  chair, 
too  small  to  sii  and  peer  down.  Be- 
tween us,  flailing  away  over  two-di- 
mensional versions  of  landscape,  we 
win  the  war  for  him  (he  never  wit- 
nessed the  Armistice)  and  explore 
the  merits  of  one  eve'  closed.  Me  gets 
a  small,  nominal  job  at  the  loc  al 
ironworks,  supervising,  and  my  sister 
and  I  walk  to  meet  his  train  daily, 
shepherding  bun  the  mile-  home,  one 
on  either  side  of  him,  urging  him  not 
to  veer  left  into  the  road,  as  he  most- 
ly  does  when  we  cannot  find  a  side- 
walk on  the  other  side,  where  he 
drifts  into  gate's,  walls,  and  bushes. 
He  lets  us  be  in  charge  of  him,  we 
his  lieutenants. 

Fie  keeps  teaching  me  how  to 
salute,  snap  it  up  and  down,  palm 
flat  and  open  "|iist  to  show  you  have- 
no  Luger  hidden  there,  son."  Me'  re- 
names me  Cobber,  after  an  air  ace  ol 
the  next  war.  We  box  a  bit  and  tap 
the  claret,  and   we  smite  wooden 
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PUBLICATIONS 


BEAUTIFUL,  SOPHISTICATED  SPANKING 
EROTICA.  Illustrated  Stand  Corrected 
magazine  includes  irreverent  spanking  fiction, 
bewitching  photography,  honest  advice,  and 
real  spanking  personal  ads  nationwide  $20 
(includes  catalog).  Catalog  only,  $5  3 
paradoxically  traditional  male-spanks-female 
scenarios  enliven  our  "Spanking  in  the  21st 
Century"  video  (40  mins  ).  $29.95  Shadow 
Lane-H,  PO  Box  1910,  Studio  City,  CA 
9161  4-0910  (818)  985-9151 

www  shadowlane.com 


REF  OR  REV?  Free  Marxist  leaflet  Write 
DDEC.  PO  Box  3744-H,  Grand  Rapids,  Ml 
49501-3744 


SCHOOLS   *   EDUCATION 


Hood  College  is  pleased 
to  announce  a  summer  program  in 

CIVIL  WAR  STUDIES 

for  high  school  women. 

July  5— July  21.  2000 

I  Ins  special  learning  adventure  features: 

>-  Instruction  from  a  rioted  scholar, 

>  Field  trips  to  historic  sites. 

>  College  course  credit, 

>  Campus  life,  and  more. 

I  hi  more  information,  please  contact: 

*HOOD 

CO    I      I      I      (,    I 

Frederick,  Maryland 

slid  922  1599  -  e  mail:  Muegray<S  hood.edu 

www.hood.edu/civiKvar.litnil 


Doctoral/Master's  Degrees 


Accred  ted  1  month  residency,  BUSINESS, 
EDUCATION.GOV'T.,  INT  RELATIONS,  PSYCH  , 
Rl  !  IGION   SOCIAL  WORK,  HEALTH  SERVICES 
US  GOVERNMENT  AID  IF  QUALIFIED. 
Berne  University,  International  Graduate  School. 
35  Center  St    Unit  18.  Wolfeboro  Falls,  NH  03896 
Call  (603)  569  8648;  Fax  (603)  569-4052 
Email  berne®beme  edu 


STOCKS 


SALOMON  SMITH  BARNEY'S  FRAUD, 

ongoing  legacy  of  theft  and  deception. 
//6.<i  y, ilioo.com 


TRAVEL 


CRUISE  BY  RAIL— f     in  tic  adventures 

worldwide!  Free  /vsletter:  IRT-HM, 

I8I0  Sils  #306B.  Louisville.  KY  40205. 

(800)  IRT-488I 

www.  train  web  com/u  tsociety/ 


QUALITY  SMALL  GROUP  TOURS 


Scotland,  Ireland,  North  and  South  of  France. 
Bach  separate,  small  groups,  owner  escorted,  top 
quality ,  relaxed. 
70",,  quests  rehook    Since  1 986 

I  he  Ir.iser  Connection 
[•800«773«7093 


EROTIC  CONVERSATION  with  sensual, 
intelligent  woman.  Visa/MC/Amex. 
(888)  495-8255 


For  Classified  Rates  and  Information, 

please  contact  Lori  Wagner 
at  (212)  614-6552  or  lori@harpers.org 


FREIGHTER  CRUISES— deluxe,  exotic, 

inexpensive    TravLtips  Association,  PO    Box 

580-2 1 8B I.  Flushing.  NY  I  1358  (800)872-8584 

www.travltips.com 

e-mail:  info@travltips.com 

SOUTHERN  FRANCE:  Your  hosts  for  vaca- 
tion in  medieval  village.  Epicurean,  sightseeing 
adventures,  www.blueridge  net/~frenchconnect 
(828)  286-9348 

EXPLORE    BELIZE    by    sea    kayak,    raft. 
scuba  tank.  Slickrock  Adventures:  Real  people 
running  exceptional  trips.  (800)  390-5715 
www.slickrock.com 


WER   SITES 


HOLISTIC   POLITICS  at  www.prout.org 
Learn  about  PROgressive  Utilization  Theory. 

EVOLUTIONS  VOYAGE   Evolutionary 
psychology  for  the  common  person 
www  evoyage.com 

POPUl  1ST  TAX-FREE  REPUBLIC 

SEPARATE,  EQUAL,  SAFE 

NORTH  AMERICAN  READER 

www.knownet.net/READER 

THE  BIG  EYE 

www.bigeye.com 
Portal  to  the  BEST  on  the  Web. 


PERSONAL   SERVICES 


FETISH?  INTELLIGENT  SUPPORT!  Coun- 
seling' Intimate,  loving  erotic  conversation!  FREE 
inquiry  (908)  284-8028;  (505)  342-8082. 
Nancy  Ava  Miller,  M.Ed.  www.peplove.com 

EROTIC,  INTELLIGENT,  imaginative  con- 
versation. Personal,  experienced,  and  discreet 
Julia:  (617)  661-3849. 

NEVER  TOO  LATE— Single'  Over  40'  (888) 
685-4588  toll  free  www.nevertoolate.net 

SMART  IS  SEXY.  Date  fellow  graduates  and 
faculty  of  the  Ivies,  Seven  Sisters.  Stanford,  U  of 
Chicago,  MIT,  Johns  Hopkins.  UC  Berkeley, 
medical  schools,  and  a  few  others.  More  than 
3.200  members  The  Right  Stuff.  (800)  988-5288 
www  rightstuffdating.com 


SINGLE  BOOKLOVERS  connects  ,a 
tached  readers  nationally.  (800)  773-3437 
www.singlebooklovers.com 

ART  LOVERS  EXCHANGE— Conmio 

for  unattached  cultural  arts  lovers,  natioi  ,o 
(800)  342-5250. 
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ADS   FROM   MEN 


STOCK  MARKET  MINDED? 

Let's  write! 
Rodney  Eaker 
9 1  389  Cypress  2 
LA  State  Prison 
Angola,  LA  707 1  2 


ADS   FROM   WOMEN 


BEAUTIFUL  YOUNG  ORIENTAL  UlY 

seeks  older,  white  gentleman.  Photo,  p  ni 
#1275  C 


SEND  A  WRITTEN  RESPONSE  T( 

Harper's  Magazine  Personals 

Box  #  (4-digit  #) 

666  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  100  I 


DISCLAIMER:  Harper's  Magazine  assumes  no  liability  for  the  c 
tent  of  or  reply  to  any  personal  advertisement  The  advertiser  a 
sumes  complete  liability  for  the  content  of  and  all  replies  to  any 
advertisement  and  for  any  claims  made  against  Harper's  Mogazw 
result  thereof  The  advertiser  agrees  to  indemnify  and  hold  Horf; 
Magazine  and  its  employees  harmless  from  all  costs,  expenses 
(including  reasonable  attorney  fees),  liabilities,  and  damages  resui 
from  or  caused  by  the  publication  placed  by  the  advertiser  or  arl 
ply  to  any  such  advertisement 


A  WARNING  TO  SUBSCRIBER 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  age 
cic's  or  persons  representing  themselves 
affiliated  with  Harper's  Magazine  are 
tempting  to  sell  renewals  to  our  subscrib* 
These  false  solicitations  resemble  invoit 
and  are  causing  contusion  and  anger. 

Please  do  not  respond  to  solicitati< 
from  any  agency  operating  under  one 
the  !i  illowing  names: 

Publishers  Agency,  Phoenix,  AZ  8501 

Periodical  Distribution  Systems,  Mer 
Park,  i  A  94025 

Publishers  Miscount  Service,  San  (.'arl. 
( A  94070 

Publication  C  "enter,  San  Diego,  C  A  92 1 

Magazine  Processing  ('enter,  San  Jot 
(  A  95118 

Publishers  Service,  Denver,  CO  80209 

Subscription  Processing,  Bartow,  FL  338 

Subscription  Service,  Largo,  FL  ^3777 

If  you  have  renewed  your  subscripts 
with  one  nl  these'  companies  (or  anoth 
wnli  i  similar  name),  send  your  name  at 
address  and  a  <.  >  ipy  i  it  yi  lur  canceled  chei 
to:  Danielle  DiMatteo,  Harper's  Magazn 
666  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10012. 

We  appreciate  your  help  in  stoppit 
this  unscrupulous  activity. 
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Two  in  One 


By  Richard  E.  Maltby  Jr. 
(with  acknowledgments  to  Salve 
DJ  The  Listener) 
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_wo  ci  insecutive  letters  in  an  answer  may  he  entered 
into  any  one  square;  e.g.,  I  «■  >/'  I '■  / 1  I  .  Where  Across  and 
Down  words  intersec  t  in  .1  double-letter  square,  either  or- 
der ot  the  letters  may  be  used. 

Answers  include  live  pn iper  names.  As  always,  mental 
repunctuatii >n  ol  .1  clue  is  the  key  to  its  solution.  The  so- 
lution to  hist  month's  puzzle  appears  <  in  page  1  l  - 


\i  R(  is 
1. 

9. 

10. 

I  I 

13. 
15. 

16. 

is 
19. 
21. 

24. 

25. 


29. 

31. 

32. 
53. 


The  very  least  you  expect  from  .1  shopgirl 

responding  to  surveillance?  ( 1*-') 

It's  a  cinch  someone  about  to  be  successful  will  he 

heard  by  Parliament  ( 10) 

Pads  of  a  sort  lor  hairball,  girl-  ouch,  ouch,  ouch  (L)) 

Do  they  create  parts  for  drug-taking  mimics? 

About  riyht  (12) 

Great  paintings  from  Fleming,  covered  with 

breasts  (7) 

Olympian  touching  the  net  in  one  article  alter 

another  (7 ) 

Heads  off  shady  ITT  escapade.' (1 1 ) 

Offensive  times  I  love,  cntrc  nous  (7) 

i-  !lever-sounding,  popular  sniarty  0') 

Take  steps  to  yet  to  these  touchdowns!  (8) 

Charges  a  royal  hand  with  someone  else  in  the 

lead  (10) 

You  might  find  them  slimed,  on  bringing  down  the 

house (12) 

Prejudgment  pn  iduces  win  ipping  zen  1  1  in  essay  (  7  ) 

Put  down  ,1  company  si  une where  in  Mexico  ( i ) 

Is  a  a  set  in  exotic  Ruin. una — or  Africa?  ( 10) 

One  following  t  !hrist,  one  in  prisi  in,  and  one 

above  us!  (8) 

Write  X  in  it — sorry  (8) 

Chooses  to  hold  (with  hacking  ol  Gold  Card)  ten 

lightweight  leadings  from  "The  Tell-Tale  Heart"! 

(18) 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

IT" 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

w 

23 

2-1 

y 

?5 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

I  n  >\\  ■ ; 

1 .  A  mug  hrst  found  in  a  had  location  at  work  (12) 

2.  It's  galling  to  place  value  in  what's  still  upcoming  (8) 
1.       In  wan  ive  initiat.  irs  have  right  to  be  pests  (11) 

4.  Inclinations  reported  to  make  tendon  seize  (10) 

5.  Let  just  .1  bit  rub  off — I  don't  know  how  to  make  it 
smoother  (9) 

6.  A  lot  ol  computer  space  gives  chance  to  perform 
si  itncyvhat  (7) 

7.  Teach  two  types  about  land  (9) 

8        1  akes  the  testimony,  in  part,  from  experts  on 
beauty  (8) 

1  2       Link  your  family  with  it  (12) 

14       C  ioing  in  to  tire  on  clouds,  his  work  is  c  lassified!  ( 10) 
17       Getting  in  with  trendy  indie  at  ion  of  family  tare 

gi  ling  1  iver  at  1  me  (12) 
20.       (  Hazes  start  to  come  between  two  equine  treats  (10) 
11.      (  >n  the  way  up,  one  top  guy  is  hardworking  (8) 

2  3.       heir  upper  class  on  the  outside  ot  the  Half  Moon  (9) 

24.  Understood  prisoners  forced  to  go  straight  (9) 

25.  Lace  bed  curtains — disaster  (7) 

26.  bland  suffering  traumas  (7) 

28.      I  le  cuts  through  the  bull  to  make  out,  alternatively 
(8) 
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1001  2.  It  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  ol  your  latesl  mailing  label  Entries  must  he  received  by  April  10,  Senders  of 
the  hrsi  three  c< meet  solutions  1  ipened  .11  random  will  receiv e  one- year  subscriptions  to  I  larpci \  Mazarine  Winners'  mimes  will  he  printed  in 
the  I  une  i--ik  Winners  ol  the  February  pu::li  ,  "  ^voters,"  are  M  M  |osephson,  Stratford,  (  Connecticut;  M-|can  Mortimer,  Richmond  Hill, 
Ontario;  and  Trudy  Sundbcrti,  Oak  Harbor,  Washington. 
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Like  in,in\  pi  iii-i ii  i.i IK  fatal  diseases  ra\ . i ■  ■  1 1 1  •  the  globe,  i  holcra  is  both  ant  ieni  and  preventahle.  Ii  is  also  on  the  rise,  due  in  pi 
in  i In-  varied  effet  is  d!  global  w. 1 1 ii i in!'  Between  1997  and  1998,  the  numhei  "I  reported  cholera  cases  worldwide  doubled  to  ; 
must  k\),000,  and  Jr. nlis  juinped  l'\  two  thirds,  exceeding  10,000  (  iholcra  bacilli  occur  naturally  in  warm  aquatic  enviro 
ii  hi  us  and  III  nit  isli  in  cm  essive  heat,  theii  sprr.nl  aided  In  heavy  rains,  both  conditions  pictured  below.  Tin-  drought  and  floo 
ui|_:  .issik  iated  with  global  warming  im  rease  the  likelihood  ol  transmission  through  tainted  dunking  water  and  food.  Relat 
disasters  sin.  Ii  as  high  winds  and  landslides  hampei  prevention  and  treatment,  .is  do  the  highly  concentrated  or  mobile  populations  ass 
i  iated  with  extreme  pi  >verl  y.  Properly  treated,  lewei  than  1  percent  "{  cholera  patients  die;  in  recent  years  many  i  ountries  have  report 
death  rates  eight  i  imes  as  high,  elud the  medical  advances     if  not  the  greenhouse  gases     produced  by  the  industrialized  world. 
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TEMPERATURE   ABOVE 
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Weather  extremes  are  measured 
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CHOLERA   CASES 

O  100-1,000 

Q  1,001-2,000 

Q  2.001-4,000 

^Tj  4,001  -8,000 

rTj  8,001-16,000 

£)  16,001-50,000 
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Fat  Lip 

1  commend  C  ireg  ( Yitser  for  daring 
to  discuss  the  connection  between 
America's  obesity  epidemic  and  social 
class  ("Let  Them  Eal  Fat,"  March). 
But  his  supercilious  rone  and  his 
ridicule  of  opposing  viewpoints  un- 
dercul  his  article's  effectiveness.  I  Yitser 
thinks  the  politichation  of  fat  hv  irra- 
tional feminists  is  preventing  a  sober 
national  dialogue  on  class  and  obesity. 
Al  the  same  tune,  he  endorses  "social 
stigma"  as  ;i  means  of  controlling  wom- 
en's weight  gain.  He's  even  disap- 
pointed that  poor  black  women's  self 
esteem  isn't  more  dependent  on  their 
appearance,  and  he  hopes  to  shame 
them  into  eating  less. 

Ironically,  only  when  the  stigma  is 
re- tin  ived  can  we  expect  a  level-head- 
ed discussion  of  obesity  as  ,1  public 
Ileal th  issue.  The  targets  of  "our"  um- 
cern  don'i  u  ant  t<  i  listen  t » >  docti  >rs 
and  pundits  who'd  rather  shame  them 
than  reason  with  them.  Yet  tli.it  is  pre- 
cisely the  less,  m  sent  by  anti-t.it  moral  - 
isin:  your  size  defines  you  ,is  someone 
un  wort  In  <  't  respei  t.  Like  cancer,  obe- 
-it\  is  ,i  combination  of  biological  pre- 
disposition, en\  in  mmental  factors,  and 
risky  behavior.  But  cancer  sufferers, 
even  former  smokers,  are  not  univer- 
sally p<  at  rayed  in  t  lie  media  as  ai 
is  ot  mocker\ . 

Critscr  displays  ill-informed  prej- 
udice tow  nJ  t  Le  fat-acceptance 

Harper's 


movement  when  he  dismisses  it  as  'I 
very  vocal  minority  of  super-ohesi 
female  activists"  who  "deny  the  nee 
ti  i  pn  imote  healthy  thinness."  On  tl 
contrary,  the  National  Associatio 
to  Advance  Far  Acceptance,  who- 
members  come  in  all  sizes  and  hot- 
genders,  sponsors  seminars  on  healrb 
weight  loss  and  fitness  while  emph,. 
sizing  that  personal  change  should  t 
motivated  by  self-regard,  not  by  sell 
hatred  or  tear  of  discrimination 
(  i  User  undermines  his  credibility  t 
stereotyping  these  civil-rights  activis 
as  a  bunch  of  loud-mouthed,  ign< 
rant  tat  w  i  imen. 

Jendi  Reiter 

New  York  vatv 

I  have  debated  responding  to  Gre 
v  Yitser's  article  on  the  tat  "epidemic"  t< 
i  tc\\  weeks  now,  wishing  to  answt 
each  fallacy  he  presents.  1  have  final! 
dec  idcd  simply  to  tell  you  that  1  am  fa 
and — surprise! — somehow  intelliger 
enough  to  read  Harper's  Magazine.  (A*. 
cording  ti  >  (  Yitser,  it  I  am  that  smart, 
should  by  definition  also  be  rich  enoug 
to  be  thin.) 

I  am  intelligent  enough,  in  tact,  ni 
1. 1  keep  reading  a  magazine  that  woul 
publish  such  hateful,  ignorant,  sciei 
rihcilly  unsupported  garbage. 

I  Icidi  <■  hatmann 
Hillsborough,  Calif. 

I  ireg  C  Yitser  argues  that  last-too 
resi  uirants  are  somehow  to  blame  f< 
(he  increase  in  obesity  among  our  n; 
i  it  m's  \ i  uith.  Tlien,  in  his  conclusic  in,  h 
points  io  a  kind  of  conspiracy,  in  vvhic 
i lie  affluent  have  orchestrated  the  tat 


;i  ning  of  the  underclass.  (  'ritser  guess- 
;  ;ii  ,in  (.•<:< 'iii miisl \  nutshell  explana- 

>n:  "|I]n  a  .society  as  overly  coinpeti- 

i/e  as  i  >i  ii  .  iwn,  the  affluent  have  f<  utiul 
i  way  to  slow  down  the  striving  poor 
i  mi  inevitahle  nipping  at  their  heels." 

This  is  the  sort  of  blame  name  that 
•;rpetuates  the  real  problem,  which 

iMii  passive  dependence  mi  pi  Tic  \ 
r  technology  to  save  us  from  our- 
■lves.  My  i;uess  is  tli, it  ,i  bona  hde 
:on<  miisl  \\i  ii ild  have  a  much  simpler 
<pl, mat  inn:  supply  meets  demand.  It 

Kir  people  a i  lac  bed  the  same  stigma 
>  obesity  that  the  affluent  do  las 
!ritser  moralist ically  suggests  that  ilie\ 
-on Id),  and  it  they  wanted  In  be  thin 
ad  healthy  (to  avoid  risks  assi  iciated 
ith  obesity  or  simply  to  look  better), 
tey  wi  >uld  find  ways  n  i  eat  mi  >re  sen- 
bly.  They  would  demand  it,  ,\nA  fast- 
)Ocl  restaurants  won  LI  <_;  1 .  k  1 1  \  comply. 

The  solution,  as  with  most  ol  soci- 
ty's  ills,  Ik-s  in  education,  and  there- 
i  lies  the  closest  thing  to  Critser's  coti- 
iira:y.  As  long  as  ( ]oca-(  'ola,  1  lershey, 
.rait,  and  Slim  fast  are  spi  nisi  iring  the 
(Torts  o|  the  Ninth  American  Assoc  i- 
tion  for  the  St i id v  ot  Obesity,  there  is 
o  incentive  to  educate. 

haxvn  Smith 

Joith  Wales,  Pa. 

It  is  a  serious  omission  tor  an  article 
xamining  links  between  tat  and  eco- 
oniic  tones  to  fail  to  mention  that  the 
'eight  doss  industry  is  a  $^0  billion  to 
50  billion  concern  (according  to  The 
lew  England  hmrnal  o)  Medicine).  This 
.'presents  individuals  profiting  from 
acial  pressure  to  achieve  the  elusive 
oal  of  permanent  weight  loss.  It,  as 
'ritser  claims,  "a  very  vocal  minority 
t  super-obese  female  activists"  (like 
ie)  have  "played  a  role  in  the  ten- 
ency  to  deny  the  need  to  promote 
ealthy  thinness,"  surely  the  weight- 
>ss  industry  lias  played  a  role  in  keep- 
lg  people  like  (  'ritser  from  seeing  that 
ealth  at  any  size  is  a  more  construe - 
ve  goal  than  universal  slenderness. 

usan  Stinson 

•  i  >l  thampti  in,  Mass. 

Before  Greg  Critser  conies  hack  to 
ie  ghetto  to  tell  us  "tat,  darker,  ex- 
loited  poor"  folks  we'd  better  thin  up 
rget  left  behind,  perhaps  he  should  at- 
•nd  to  lighter  folk  too.  Why  ignore 
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thi"  suburban  white  k  id  who's  parked  in 
In  mi  nl  the  Sega  si  reen.'  I  contend  thai 
i lie  author's  real  intent  is  to  justify  con- 
tempt tor  | Moici,  darkei  Americans  hy 
describing  just  how  animalistic,  lazy, 
and  sell-inclulgeni  he  thinks  they  are. 
t  ritser's  article  lee  Is  like  an  assault, 
noi  a  plea  tin  help  and  compassion, 
felling  a  2 50- pound  sixteen-year-old 
I  ii  ii  n  i.  hild  that  she  should  wani  ti  > 
h  u  ik  like  K. iu-  Mi  iss  is  (.  ruel. 

New  York  I    n\ 

1m  sial  in1.;  i  h;il  "a  lew  mi  ire  hlac  k 
Kali  \1<  isses  might  nol  he  sir  h  a  had 
tinny,"  (  He"  (  i  n  -..a  u  ii  id  irees  the  dan 
"ei '  his  niisc i  incepl  ion  i  hat  the  i  mly 
available  options  foi  a  body  are  to  he 
dangen  msly  tat  or  uu  kK  I  thin.  In  t.n  i . 
the  ideal  is  noi  to  choose  an  execs- 
si\  el\  i  hm  hi  >d\  as  a  preferable  alter- 
native to  an  excessively  fat  one  bul  to 
ehoi  isc  ,i  healthy  body  over  both. 

\  uiei  k  a's  pri  ihlem  is  m  >i  with  a 
population  dial  feeds  it  sell  poorly;  n  11- 
w  iih  a  s.  n  ui  \  thai  has  the  luxury  to 
leed  itself  well  but  laeks  the  self-con- 
trol to  aci  in  uu  ideral  n  in 

/unci  (  mil  id  Prudcn 
Maniii  iba,  t  Canada 

(  ue"  (  i  itser's  woolly-headed  social 
discourse  is  noi  adequate  to  explain 
\nienca\  problem  with  obesity  For 
that,  \  i  hi  need  a  dash  t  if  si  ience  and  a 
magnify  ii  r_r  glass,  I  he  1 1 isi  i  ihesity  "epi- 
deinii  "  n  >de  in  i  hi  the  wa\  e  >  >f  'V  on- 
venience  loud"  marketed  to  happy 
In  H i se wives  alter  WWII.  1  his  version 
i  il  "Ii  ii  id"  is  and  was  devi  >ul  i  it  nun  n  ii  m 
and  laced  with  i  hemic,  als.  Spam  and 
the  products  ii  spawned  are  chock-full 
ul  mind-altering,  endocrine-disrupt- 
in     tat  pi  a  >i  ii<  il  ing  c  hemicals. 

N'i  >i  em  nigh  atteni  h  >n  is  paid  n  i  the 
I  u  i  thai  when  you  douse  a  farm  ani- 
mal wnh  drugs  in  make  il  grow  and 
I  hell  eal  that  annual,  y<  hi  may  gr<  >W 
|iisi  as  tat.  Research  suggests  thai  the 
leas,  m  little  I'  bum  is  i  ibese  may  he  the 
same  reasi  m  little  |i  ihnny  can'l  read 
chemicals  and  nutritional  whiteouts. 

Wuchdl 

1  ■  ■■   \i 

1  -  .      i   i  User's  .a  i  u  K    1 1\  erli  »>ks  ,i 

e t  it k  .il  ctfei  i  ot  high-fat  foods.  These 

id   i-   i  nan  otic,  dulliri"  enn  i 


lions,  inducing  lethargy,  enhancing 
resignation.  When  there  is  little  to  do 
and  less  to  hope  for,  eating  apple  frit- 
ters noi  only  gives  instant  pleasure  to 
the  taste  buds  but  leaves  the  eater  in  a 
physical  and  psychological  stupor.  In 
the  weight-  loss  center  I  run  for  a  Har- 
vard Medical  School  hospital,  1  see 
main'  patients  rich,  poor,  and  in-he- 
l  ween  -win  i  use  tat -idled  foods  as  .i 
way  of  avoiding  painful  or  hopeless  sit- 
uations. Perhaps  one  answer  to  obesi- 
ty is  to  give  the  young  reason  to  believe 
thai  there  may  he  more  to  life  than  m 
i  ithei  supersized  si  >ti  drink. 

Judith  Wurtman 
IVIiiu  mi ,  Mass, 

1  applaud  C  ireg  C  'nisei's  article.  As 
he  makes  clear,  obesity  is  one  ot  the 
most  important  threats  t<  i  the  health  ot 
die  citizenry  of  this  country,  and  its 
complications — diabetes  and  hyper- 
tension— afflict  an  alarming  number 
ot  ethnic  Latini  is  in  southern  C  'ahtor- 
iii. i  I  .mi  i  tu-i  year  resident  physic  ian 
at  Los  Angeles  County  University  ot 
Southern  California  Medical  (.'enter, 
\\  here  most  ol  our  patients  are  ot  t  en 
tral-American  or  Mexican-American 
descent.  In  our  practice  we  confront 
hi  increasingly  obese  populace  daily. 
Critser's  article  should  he  read  by 
physicians  and  policymakers,  as  n 
e  learly  sin  ws  that  a  three-pn  inged  ap- 
pn  iach  consisting  of  pat  ient  education, 
behavior  modification,  and  public- 
health  pi  ilicy  initiatives  is  needed  ti  i 
make  i his  issue  a  lop  national  priority. 

Scott  Sclcn,  M  />.,  Ph.D. 
hi  is  Angeles 

tire"  ('nisei  accurately  describes 
much  ot  the  morbidity  that  accompa- 
nies '  ihesity .  hut  his  report  is  not  with- 
out error.  I  le  correctly  refers  to  the  as- 
sociation ol  pseudi  itumoi  cerebri  with 
obesity  in  young  women.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  identifies  the  condition  as  "a 
brain  tumor."  Pseudotumor  i  erehri,  as 
the  name  implies,  mimics  a  brain  tu- 
nioi  in  certain  ways.  Patients  with 
pseudotumor  cerebri  have  increased 
intracranial  pressure.  They  d^  not, 
In  iwevei ,  have  a  twin  >i 

William    \    (   anion',  M  I). 
Perm  State  I  -ni\  ersity  t  !i  illege 

i  il  Medii  ine 
I  Iniversity  Park,  Pa. 


(  ire»  (  a  ister  gives  us  Americans 
I  inuh  in  i  nir  flabhy    little  noses  t 
stuffing  ourselves  and  our  childn 
wnh  tat — and  tor  refusing  to  a 
knowledge  the  socioeconomic  disti 
bution  of  die  resultant  problems.  H 
also  takes  the  medical  estahlishmei 
i|  |  n  ipriately  to  task  for  allowing  u 
I  orate  underwriters  (the  prime  cuj 
pi  its  in  pr<  nnoi  ing  the  "spread" 
Amei  ican  i  ihesity  )  to  define  "the  p 
i  ameters  i  it  ]  ublic  discussii  in." 

Take  my  neighborhood,  lor  exarj 
pie  -1  larlem,  New  Yi  irk  (  aty .  On  tl 
corner  ot  Lenox  Avenue  and  1  it 
Si  reel  you  can  see  huge  banners  pi 
tered  all  over  Harlem  Hospital  |  i 
claiming  that  it  is  |<  \\ki  |  ,  ^40  , 
A'\  -\\|)  Wi  >Ki  1 1  Rfc'/'i  >R1  \\U  i! 
\MI  RI<  A'S  His  1  ||(  ISPITALS  F(  >R  (  .LI 
\  IKK    1  ARE. 

In  die  hospital's  gr<  iund-fl( » >r  ret; 
space,  what  d<  >  v<  hi  find.'  A  Mc  I  \  mak 
restaurant.  The  medical  estahlishmei 
it  appears,  has  been  and  always  w 
be  talking  out  of  both  sides  of  its  1 
stitutional  mouth. 

Martin  J .  Lie  1 

New  York  City 

An  Immodest  Proposal 

With  respect  to  Roger  D.  Hodg« 
paean  to  the  "genital  artist"  Matthc 
Barney  ("(."'nan  the  Magnificent 
March),  are  you  kidding.' 

John  and  Maggi  I  lelly 
Leucidia,  t  .'aht. 


1  was  tour  and  a  halt  minutes  in 
Roger  D.  Hodge's  essay  before  I  re; 
ized  I  was  being  had.  Not  even  tl 
pseudo-sophomork  prose  ("Such  .1 
colades  ...fall  so  very  short"!  and  deel 
111,11  ions  ("a  name  of  sufficient  grandei 
one  thai  will  echo  through  the  ha 
of  future  museums")  alerted,  me. 

What  a  send-up!  One  wash 
1  lodge  would  turn  his  .mention 
"installations"  and  fractal  verse  (tl 
discovery  that  life  is  aleatory),  suhu 
ban  architecture,  educational  the 
rv,  and  campaign  finance.  Phrases  li] 
"C  )nanism  is  to  the  Men's  Moveme 
what  Italian  Renaissance  painting  w 
to  1  lumanism"  portend  a  1  )aumier 
criticism. 


Frederic  Young 
Salisbury,  NX 


Kudos  to  J  larfhji  \  \\ai{ii:mc  and 
ogcr  H.  I  lodge  tor  having  the  how 
in  I  niy  ii .'-   the  ui/iDiis  to  publish 

)nan  the  Magnificent."  l'\  e  m  >i  read 
more  scathing,  Swittian  inJu  i mem 

a  contempt  irai  \  an  m<  >\  enient  in 
v  lite,  though  I  Jo  feel  lor  genital 
tists  everywhere  and  Matthew  Bar- 
;y  ui  pail  k  ulat  t<  ir  I  hey  ai  e,  in  I  he 
id,  easy  targets. 

Despite  Hodge's  tendency  to  drop 
ie  satirical  nail  with  excessively  de- 
sive  remarks  such  ,is  "Matthew  Bar- 
ey  is  the  Michelangelo  ot  genital 
t"  and  "Barney  emerged  in  the  late 
980s  fulh  jimncd"  (emphasis  mine'), 
',s  hilarious  depic  i  i<  >n  of  the  C  av- 
iCLStcr  cycle  was  one  long  stroke  ot 
;nius.  Hod  ye  has  answered  the  c  ill 
i  critic  ism  with  ureal  w  u  ,  proving 
i.it  the  most  grotesquely  swollen 
jos  result,  quite  literally,  from  a  lite 
f  too  mm  h  masi  urhat  it  >n  ,\nJ  too 
ttle  imaginat it >n. 

Bravo!  What  fun! 

,nt/ion\  /  \\Uku 
/ashington,  Pa. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  only  word  that 
in  aptly  describe  Roger  D.  Hodge's 
tdehration  ot  Matthew  Barney's 
Dnanism"  is  lruistmixiurrs.  Let  us  hope 
in  Hodge  is  c<  >rrec  t  in  his  claim  that 
Dnanism  .  .  .  represents  the  End  ot 
;nital  art'— and  thai  this  means  there 
ill  he  no  further  writing  about  it. 

remy  Lope: 
haca,  N.Y. 


Nothing  is  more  quickly  and  thor 
uglily  tiresome  than  a  man's  ahsorp 
on  in  his  own  genitalia.  Roger  1' 
lodge  is  partially  right;  apparently  the 
its  have  reached  a  "state  ot  pure 
nadultcratcd,  prepubescent  play.' 
/hctlier  this  is  a  boon  or  a  hi  irrihle  ac  ■ 
ident  remains  open  to  debate. 

The  language  of  Hodge's  essay^  ishy- 
srbolic  and  dubious.  "Feminized  class- 
10ms"?  The  "rule  ot  humorless,  man- 
ating  waxes".'  A  "false  and  feminine 
letaphysk  s".'  The  "tragedy  ot  tl  ie 
:stes"?These  claims  Jo  indeed  seem 
repube.scent,  it  nothing  else. 

It  feminization  can  salvage  us  and 
ur  discourse  from  this  strange,  hate- 
il,  and  self-congratulatory  rhetoric,  1 
rge  the  tireless  "teminizers"  to  keep 


\\i  irk  ing,  and  U  >  teJ>  nihlc  then  ell<  >i  Is 
it  nee  ess,  ii  \ . 

/  i.iivt  K'((ii//num 
Missoula,  Mont . 

While  Roger  l\  I  lodge  deserves 
c  rev  1 1 1  Ii  H  bringing  I  he  beau!  llul  and 
hemic!  n  w  >ik  ot  Matthew  Bai  ncy  h  i 
the  attenl  ion  of  a  widei  public,  I  miisi 
take  exception  with  his  sjmplist k  in 
lerpretation  of  Barney's  concerns.  I 
have  secai  twt  i  of  the  (  avilklstcT  fllllls 
(l  rcmasui  -i  and  (  avnutstcT  5),  .aid 
eac  h  ot  i  hem  ends  with  images  ihai 
strongly  suggest  an  androgyny  that 
would  sec  in  to  be  al  <  >dds  with  I  k  iclgc's 
all-importani  "mythic  descent  of  Man's 
I  est  ic  les."  Barney's  ei  >ncerns  are  less  an 
assert  ion  ot  masculinity  than  a  e|iics- 
t  ion  ing  of  i  In  >se  dubious  cultural  con- 
structs "masculine''  a\)^\  "feminine." 
The  appearance  of  the  c  remaster  uius- 
cle  occurs  .a  about  the  seventh  week 
ot  fetal  development;  tor  almost  a  quar- 
ter of  lis  hie  in  the  womb,  the  fetus  is 
i  indifferent  iated;  and,  as  |  lodge  right- 
ly points  out,  this  issue  of  sexual  dif- 
ferent iat  ion  is  crucial  to  Barney,  That 
this  differentiation  occurs  relatively 
well  along  in  the  individual's  devel- 
opment, and  then  has  such  an  over- 
whelming impact  on  the  way  in  which 
that  indi\  id  ii.  1 1  is  undc  isii  >od  in  its  cul- 
ture (anatomy  as  desi  iny)  is  at  the  c<  >iv 
■  'I  Barney 's  ail  - 

Hodge  gets  much  about  Barney's 
work  right,  and  his  synopsis  of  i  he  en 
i  lie  (  ivnuisk)  series  is  succ  uic  I  and 
quite  helpful  in  tracing  some  ot  Bar- 
ney's tec urring  motifs.  But  to  see  Bar 
ney's  art  as  ,i  manifest, ii  ion  of  the 
Men's  Movement  (is  that  still  around.') 
is  simply  wrong-headed.  Why  else 
would  Barney  play  the  delicious  joke  of 
casting  Norman  Mailer,  sure  to  I  >c  on 
anyone's  shori  Im  tor  Most  Tcsios- 
terone-Aclclled  Artist,  as  the  great  es- 
cape art ist  1  km \  Houdini.'  From  what 
stiait picket  is  ibis  hgure  trying  to  es- 
cape it  not  cultural  proscriptions  based 
merely  i  in  his  hi.  >k  igy 

There  is  much  thai  is  good  in 
Hodge's  essay,  bul  Matthew  Barney's 
arl  deals  with  issues  and  concerns  thai 
are  much  more  complex,  and  much 
more  nuanced,  than  a  hunch  ot  white 
guys  sitting  around  hanging  on  drums 

l  'iDiiinKi'il  mi  />ii.iy  ''-\ 


THE 
COLLABORATOR 

The  Trial  and  Execution 
of  Robert  Brasillach 

ALICE  KAPLAN 

On  lvhiu.u  \   (\   i ' >  1 '-.  .i  i  im  i\  -li\i  - 

U  .11    old  1  1  elkil  y\  1  Itc]    .u  i,  1  in  »  '  -|  '  ipi  I 

edll  i  >1    n.illlol   K',  >[  mi  I    I'm  .isill.i,  1 1   \\ .  l  -. 

cwvuicj  Im  in  ,isi  mi  In  ,i  I  rencli  tiring 

Mia. id.  I  L    u.is  tin   only   u  ntei  i  'I   any 

distiii,  lum  in  In  put  in  Ji  .nli  by  the 

I  i ,  inli  I  ii  'i  i  mi  i.  M  i  ;'■  iwi  linn  in  dm  ing 

tin   \  n  ii,  i  n  .  I.n  ■  .  'I    M.'i)n    '.i  1 1  lii  ig  !  ikwii 

MS     till       I'tllgt         III     tlllS     J|  Ipplll.J     1  '.   II   >k. 

\ll.M     K.ipl.lll.    Mil  I  ii  i|    ,i|    till    .k  el. llllli  d 

n  H  n  I,  mi    /  /  1.  II-.  1  In    si,  ii  \    i  ii 

I'll  MmII.Ii  "I  I  s   I  |s(     Mild    I. ill:    III-,    i  I  ill  I  gl  1U  I 
MS    till      -J,  lldl   11    I  I'  '\      ''I      llll    I  Ml  \      t.lM   ism 

Jul  ii  i-.'  iIh    1  v> M  Is,  lii s  ty  ,u  i  mu- 
ll il.it  mil  u  nil  the  N.i/is,  Ins 

din  nil  k"  1 1  i.il  .Hid  i  \i\  lit  n  ni,    ind  Ins 

llll  I  llll      is    m    i  n.il  I  \  I     Ii  '1     In  lull    I  Iglll  |S|  S 
Mild    I    I.  ill  s   MUM     1.   \  i    Mi  IlllSlS. 

"Tins  rem. likable  .koiiinl  ul    Robert 

1'n.isill.u  Ii  s  notorious.  tile,  trial,  and 

imviii inn  throws  into  rebel   several  ol 

(lie  Jomm.ini  loins  ol    1  niuli  soeu'tv, 

then  and  now.  Kaplans  vivid  prose  .nut 

enterprising  research  explode  myths 

thai  have  been  perpetuated  tor  years, 

making  I  he  (  cILihvnitor  as  invaluable  to 

historians  .is  a  w  i II  be  compelling 

to  the  general  reader. 

I '.diiuind  White 

Cloth  S25.00 
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The#1  Balanced  Fund 
for  1999  is  Green. 

The  Green  Century  Balanced  Fund 

The  Green  Century  strategy:  achieve  competitive  returns  while  investing  in  companies  that  are 
doing  their  part  to  protect  the  environment  In  1999,  that  strategy  paid  off.  With  a  76.39%  return 

in  calendar  year  1999,  the  Green  Century 
Balanced  Fund  ranked  #1  out  of  all  448 
balanced  funds  tracked  by  Lipper. 

Founded  by  environmental  advocacy 
organizations,  Green  Century's  no-load 
environmentally  responsible  mutual  funds 
let  you  pursue  solid  financial  returns  with- 
out sacrificing  your  values. 

The  performance  data  quoted  represents  past  performance  and  is  not  a  guarantee  of  future  results.  Investment  return  and  principle  value 
of  an  investment  will  fluctuate  so  that  an  investors  shares,  when  redeemed  may  be  worth  more  or  less  than  their  original  cost. 

If  you're  serious  about  your  investments  and  serious 

about  the  environment,  call  us  at  1  -800-93-GREEN 

or  visit  our  website  at  www.greencentury.com. 

Lipper  Analytical  Services,  Inc.  ("Lipper"    is  a  respected  mutual  fund  reporting  service. The  rankings  are  based  on  total  return. The 

d  fund  catcgori  ol  nun  mserve  principle  by  maintaining  .it  .ill  times 

ed  portfolio  of  stocks  and  b  I  lie  three-  ai  ds  ended  December  31,  IW),  the  Green  Century  Balanced 

1  1 1  out  of  333  and  4  <  ectively,  ol  balanced  funds  tracked  by  Lipper,  1  he  since  inception  figure  is  from 

992.  for  more  complete  information,  including  fees  and  expenses,  please  e.ill  tor  .1  tree  prospectus.  Please  read  it  carefully 
before  vou  invest  or  send  money  01   00 


Average  Annual  Total  Return 
as  of  December  31, 1999 

Green  Century 
Balanced  Fund 

Lipper  Average 
Balanced  Fund 

One  Year 

76.39% 

8.72% 

Three  Years 

23.57% 

13.77% 

Five  Years 

22.78% 

16.24% 

Since  Inception            14.09% 

N/A 

Charles  Schwab  &  Co.,  Inc.,  member 
SIPC/NYSE,  provides  recordkeeping  and 
shareholder  services  for  shares  purchased 
through  its  Mutual  Fund  OneSource* 
service.   0100-5084 


GREEN 

CENTURY 

FUNDS 

An  investment  for  your  future? 


N(  )TEH( )( )K 

Kulturkampi 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


h  /s  ii( >t  enough  to  write  m  'l  iddish;  one 
must  have  something  to  sa\. 

— Y.  L.  Peret: 


A 


mong  the  many  cautionary 
talcs  told  by  Frances  Stonor  Saun- 
ders in  her  new  honk,  The  Cultural 
Cold  War:  The  CIA  and  the  World  of 
Arts  and  Letters,  the  one  about  the 
canonization  of  Jackson  Pollock  1 
found  the  most  instructive.  At  Yale 
University  in  the  1950s  (the  period 
(if  Ms.  Saunders's  primary  concern)  I 
was  introduced  to  Pollock's  genius  in 
a  sophomore  course  explicating  the 
enigmatic  texts  of  abstract  expres- 
sionism. Although  1  thought  the 
paintings  meaningless,  1  dutifully 
took  the  required  notes  ("rhapsodies 
in  blue,"  "triumph  of  American  art," 
"answer  to  Picasso")  and  attributed 
my  ignorance  to  the  low  status  of  an 
underclassman  not  yet  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  modernist  aes- 
thetic. Had  I  known  that  Pollock's 
Blue  Poles  was  meant  to  be  appreciat- 
ed as  an  instrument  of  Cold  War  for- 
eign policy,  like  a  nuclear  arms 
treaty  or  an  aircraft  earner,  I  might 
have  better  understood  the  course. 

Elsewhere  in  the  university  at  the 
time  1  had  come  across  professors 
acting  as  CIA  recruiting  officers,  and 
1  was  familiar  with  the  suddenly 
clandestine  tone  of  the  conversation 
at  Mory's  when  the  topic  shifted 
from  the  Elizabethan  playwrights  to 
the  weather  in  Berlin.  The  professor 
paused  to  fill  his  favorite  pipe — the 
one  given  to  him  by  an  RAF  pilot 
when  he  was  with  the  OSS  in  Lon- 
don during  World  War  II — and  the 
rest  us  at  the  table  knew  that  the 
time  had  come  to  talk  about  career 
opportunities  in  what  was  then 
known  as  "The  Company."  Not  di- 
rectly, not  so  that  anybody  would 
know  where  to  send  the  resume,  but 


in  a  circuitous  sort  of  way,  wit  h 
oblique  references  to  the  Finland 
Station  and  the  Fulda  C  iap. 

Nobody  ever  mentioned  Pollock 
or  the  paramilitary  deployment  of 
Richard  Diehenkorn  and  Georgia 
O'Keetfe.  before  reading  Saunders's 
well-informed  and  often  humorous 
book,  1  bad  known  abi  mi  the  (  !IA's 
funding  of  the  magazine  Encounter 
(also  about  its  penetrations  into  the 
Ivy  League  universities  and  the 
pages  of  tlie  Washington  Post),  but  I 
hadn't  guessed  at  the  extent  to 
which  the  agency  had  set  itself  up  as 
a  national  endowment  tot  the  arts. 
Saunders  supplies  the  historical  eon- 
text  never  fully  illuminated  by  the 
professors  with  the  pipes.  Although 
the  .Allies  had  won  the  war  against 
Hitler  (won  it  in  the  name  of  demo- 
cratic freedom  and  \\  estern  civiliza- 
tion), they  appeared  to  be  losing  the 
peace  to  Stalin  and  the  systems  of 
totalitarian  repression.  What  was 
afoot  in  the  1950s  was  a  contest  tor 
the  good  opinion  of  mankind,  and 
the  evil  Russian  empire  didn't  pla\ 
by  the  Marquess  ,.f  Quccnsherry 
rules — all  forms  of  literary  or  artistic 
expression  locked  in  the  dungeons 
of  state  policy,  the  open  market  in 
ideas  subject  to  the  stamps  of  gov- 
ernment inspect  ion. 

The  Communist  agitprop  on  offer 
in  Europe  pictured  the  L'nited  States 
as  a  materialist  wasteland  inhabited 
by  gum-chewing  automobile  sales 
men,  lynchers  of  Negroes,  and  igno- 
rant philistines  unfamiliar  with  the 
works  of  Gramsci  or  i  clitic,  and  u 
had  been  left  to  the  e  l.\  to  mount 
the  counterottensive.  The  national 
security  directives  had  been  issued  in 
1 947,  ai\d  tor  i  he  next  t  went\ 
years— while  it  also  was  busy  plot- 
ting political  assassinations  in 
Africa,  routinely  bine  to  the  U.S 


Congress,  and  overthrowing  elected 
government*,  in  Guatemala  and 
Iran — the  agenc\  acted  as  a  clandes- 
tine ministry  of  culture,  running  die 
salc-s  promotion  tor  America  the 
Beautiful,  carrying  out  President 
Eisenhower's  instruction  "to  get  die' 
world,  by  peaceful  means,  to  believe 
die  trull i 

I  lie  i  irnament  s  of  e  ulture  must 
needs  serve  the  imperatives  of  poli- 
ties most  urgently  in  Europe, 
where  the  situation  in  the  early 
l°50s  looked  like  a  postcard  from 
the  Russian  Revolution.  An  impov- 
erished populace  had  been  reduced 
to  near  starvation  in  the  broken 
streets  of  mined  cities;  the  Vienna 
woods  had  been  burned  for  fuel,  anel 
I  i  million  refugees  wandered  across 
a  desolate  countryside,  foraging  tor 
rats,  sleeping  in  holes.  1  he  abundant 
signs  of  misery  gave  credence  to  the 
voices  crying  up  the  hope'  of  Com- 
munist salvation.  In  Italy  and  France 
the  rumors  of  left  1st  e  oups  d'etat 
drifted  noisily  through  the  cafes,  So- 
viet youth  groups  <  m  the  marc  h  in 
Munich  and  Milan  (singing  songs, 
holding  flowers),  labor  unions  up  in 
arms  in  Barcelona  and  Marseilles 
(raising  placards,  shouting  slogans), 
university  professors  banding  out  the 
syllabus  of  Marx  and  Lenin,  anti- 
American  posters  plastered  on  the 
statues  in  empty  public  squares. 

Confronted  with  so  grim  a 
prospect,  the  C  1A  adopted  the  Sovi- 
et strategies  of  C  >lcl  Wat  pr<  ipaganda 
(bow  to  stage  a  music  festival,  where 
to  show  the  painters,  when  to  send 
the  poets)  and  set  out  to  win  the 
confidence  of  what  n  identified  as 
the  non-Communist  left — i.e.,  the 
kniel  of  people  who  read  \eu  States- 
men! or  Les  rcm/vs  mojerncs  but 
might  yet  be  persuaded  to  renounce 
the   teae  hings  <  if    lean-  Paul   Sari  re 
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»  Jisi  1 1\  cr  i  1i.ii  Ameru  .1  w  as  an 

li    '  >i   \  ii  i  in-  li<  ispitahle  In  .111     i 

Well  ,|s  Li  millle'le  C. 

In  Paris  tin.'  I  1A  established  the 
(  i  i  igress  i  it  I  ulltiral  Frcedi  'in  on  the 
I'n  Ullcx  ai  d  I  laiissiii.mil  as  a  colli  i 
mail  al  headcpiai  I  n  -  (code  liailK' 
QKl  TI  K A)  controlling  the  tactical 
i  iii  in  emci  ii  ul  ail  exhibits  and  literary 
s\  in]1!  isia,  sponsoring  tours  K  the  Vale 
(  iK  i  (  Iii!',  pit  am  ii  ing  i  he  music  i  if 
Aaron  Cropland  and  Leonard  Bern 
stein,  stocking  libraries  wnli  hooks  hy 
Mark  I  wain,  Sherwood  Anderson, 
and  Li  illls.i  Ma\  All  i  >ll  Not  sal  isiied 
Willi  I  lie  disi  i  ihut  li  ais  i  if  si  andai  d 
texts,  the  agency  pressed  forward  into 
the  in  Milan's  land  oi  the  avant-garde, 
seeking  in  show  irs  newfound  friends 
in  I  'aris  that  American  art  was  s(  >me- 
tlung  more  than  a  provincial  reflec- 
i  h  ui  i  >t  pi  n  a  luii  ipean  taste.  No,  hy 
I  iod,  America  was  a  greal  country,  as 
i  k  h  in  artists  as  it  was  in  steel  or  o  'in, 
and  Pollock  made  foi  good  catalogue 
i  i  ipy  —a  real  Auk  a  Kan  from  Ci  >d\ , 
Wyoming,  noi  a  European  refugee  <  >i 
a  languid  I  larvard  graduate;  virility 
incarnate,  hard  talking  and  heavy 
drinking,  a  fountain  of  acrylic  orgasm, 
ii  static,  reel  less,  big;  jusi  the  s< >it  of 
fellow  hi  represent  the  virtues  ol  free 
enterprise  and  whose-  paintings,  non 
t  mural  i  ve  and  polit  ically  silent, 
enihi  idled  the  anl  ithesis  i  if 
Si  i\  iel  socialist  realism, 


() 


le  had  to  he  careful,  of  o  mrse, 
h    |  retend  thai  the  agency  had  noth- 
ing in  do  waili  the  cocktail  re.  ep 
I  ions.    Bac  k    In  uiie   in    I  lie   I    nil  ed 
Slates,   Senati  n    |ose-ph   Mil   ai  I  li\ 

i  -\  iarp  It » >ki  mi  ti  'i   -al 
versive  hooks  and  suspicious  paint  - 
in       and  his  ci  unmittee  didn't  make 
line  distinct  ions  between  the  loin 
mmiM  and  non  i   ommunist   left. 
I  he  country's  aesthetic  tastes  hadn't 
in  aliened  w  n  li  Us  li  ircign  pol- 
ii  \  i  ihjce  1 1\  es,  and  il  1 1  n    ,i''iim  dis- 
pan  lied    I  lie   Hi  i\  eh   of    |i  ilm    Stelll 
hei  k  ii  i  I  lamhurg,  i  a   the  poen 

ton  I  lushes  in  I  e  I  lav  re.  i  'lie 

'  'I   Mil   an  li\  \  iiu|iiis|i,  ,|     was  api   hi 

anl   1 1 1 1  ■    -\  1 1 1  a  1 1 1  a  1 1    1 1  n  el  e  I    ilu 

I  leftist  i  oiitr.ihand 

llu    1    I  \  found  two  w  i\  -    ui  mud 

ilu    ditfu  nil  k  -      I",    disbui  s|llg  funds 

uuh  duiiimy   li  'iiiidai  n  ais  thai 

!     it   lui  le  ehe  exi  ept   a   Iel 


terliead  and  hy  rounding  up  the 
compliance  of  America's  leading 
i  ultural  institutions.  Anions  die  or- 
ganizations that  served  as  conduits 
liii  I  1A  money  (sometimes  witting- 
ly, sometimes  not)  Sauiielers  names 
the  I  ..id,  Roc  kefellei  ,  and  |.  M. 
Kaplan  li  iiiiiclat  ii  ais,  I  jme  Inc.,  the 
Mei  ii  ipolitan  l  )pera  and  the  Muse- 
um ot  Modern  An,  TIN,  I  larper  ex 
Row,  i  he  A  an  a  ican  Council  i  >t 
Learned  Societies,  die  Modern  Lan- 
guage- Assoc  l.il  inn. 

The  second  maneuver  was  cmsri 
than  the  lust.  The  country's  govern- 
ing class  m  the  1950s  consisted  ol  a 
relatively  small  number  of  people, 
wealthy  and  predominantly  Protes- 
tant, who  had  attended  main  ot  the 
same  schools,  belonged  to  most  of 
the  same  clubs,  remembered  die  sin 
ik-s  i it  Rudyard  Kipling,  and  admired 
the  plol  lines  of  imperial  romance. 
They  staffed  the  boards  of  an  muse- 
ums and  symphony  orchestras,  ran 
publishing  companies,  owned  news 
papers,  taught  history  to  the  under- 
graduates ai  Tile-.  Everybody  knew, 
more-  or  less,  everybody  else  (it  not 
Allen  l'ullc-s,  then  Nelson  Rockc 
teller  or  one  of  die-  Rundy  brothers), 
and  i  he  covert  gentlemen  in  Wash- 
ington didn't  have  much  trouble 
askuiLi  favors  from  the  overt  gentle- 
men in  New  I  laven  or  New  \  ork. 

In  the  1950s  few  American  intel- 
lectuals  ol  any  cist  or  stripe  ques- 
tinned  die-  goodness  ol  the  American 
republic  or  I  he  vie  ioustiess  ot  I  he  So- 
viel  mile-.  ["he  Communists  ohvious- 
l\  were  telling  lies,  and  the  friends  ol 
free  expression  understood  that  one 
didn't  sally  forth  onto  the  bat  i  le- 
In  hh  nl  huh  iii  Tamp)  armed  only 
wuh  the  sunple-  truth.  Ceorge  Ken- 
nan  in  1°-K>  had  advanced  the  "mes- 
sianie  concept"  ot  "the  necessary 
lie";  his  doctrine  ol  I  old  War  con- 
tainment (cultural  as  well  as  mili- 
tary )  embraced  the  virtues  ot  plausi- 
ble deniability,  the  vocabularies  ol 
misleading  statement,  the-  manufac- 
ture i  'I  idei  iii  igk  al  ci  nisent. 

As  might  have-  been  expected,  the- 
agency  recruited  its  most  loyal 
standard-hearers  from  the  ranks  ot 
the  apostate  left.  I  Hiring  die  19  50s 
the  rewards  .  >t  academic  tenure  and 
liii  rary  reputatii  m  ace  rued  ti  >  die-  ac  - 
e ,  'iinis  o|  ihe  ^'i-Ji^um  revolutionar- 


ies in  I  ireeiiw ac  h  Village  (ami  a 
them  Ir\  ing  Kristol,  James  Burnhanl 
Melvin  Lasky,  and  Sidney  Hook 
who  knew  how   to  spell  die-  names  ti 
both  lirainsci  and  Celine.   But   the| 
Stalin  murdered  Trotsky  and  signt 
a  pact  with  I  litler;  the  Moscow  sh<  i 
i  rials  pn  ived  awkward  and  dm 
e  erl  ing,  and  w  ithin  the  little  spa.  e  i 
six  year: — despite  the  heroic   saci 
tice  i >t  the  Reel  Army  in  the  snow  ,n 
Stalingrad — the  winds  of  oppoiiun 
ty   were-  blow  ing  fn  mi  the   wesi     I  I 
gravy  trains  were  boarding  at  Watej 
loo  Station  and  the  Care  clu  NorJ 
and  the  time  had  conic-  to  win  ot| 
for  Wall  Street  and  Adam  Smith. 

The  list  ot  individuals  with  vvhoi 
Ms.  Saunders  associates  some  sort  ■  : 
i   1A  expenditure  (Mediterraneal 
cruises,  foreign  publication,  exhib 
lion  costs,  first-class  hotel  aceoinm 
dations)  reads  like  a  Who's  \\  ho 
.American  Arts  and  Letters  bet  wee 
the  years  1947  and  1967 — not  on 
Mary  McCarthy  and  Robert  Lowa 
but  also  Arthur  Schlesinger  and  1 
onel  Trilling,  As  with  the  itistitj 
tions,  some  of  the  grantees  were  wi 
ting,  others  not,  and   it's  probab 
that   Pollock  didn't  know   how 
why  he  so  suddenly  blundered  in 
the    limelight,   or   who   were    ll 
people-  at  Life  magazine  and  the  M 
scum  ot  Modern  Art  carrying  out  tl 
CIA's  instruction  to  blow  up  the  b, 
li  mils  ol  his  publicity. 

To  those  of  its  beneficiaries  we 
enough  informed  to  know   who  w 
paying  the  piper,  the  agency  came  t| 
be  known  as  "The  Chocolate  Fact! 
ry"  and  "The  Good  Ship  Lollipop, 
Four  cartons  of  American  cigaretti] 
hired   the   Berlin  orchestra   tor 
three-hour  concert  in  the  winter  I 
1947,  and  the  corresponding  pile 
for  intellectuals  in  all  clenominatioi 
remained  gratiryingly  low  during  tl. 
decade   of  the    1  L>50s.   On   wh 
Arthur  Koestler  once  described 
"the  international  academic  c.ill-g.| 
circuit,"  the  great  democratic  trut 
revealed  themselves  more  clearly 
dialogues  backed  up  with  oysters  ai 
champagne,  and  throughout  ti 
w  hole  ot  its  twenty  -year  advertisi 
campaign  the  CIA's  hidden  but  m 
niticeiii  hand  was  never  slow   to  p 
I  he-  e  heck. 

When  word  ol  the  agency's  Ki 
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irkampl  finally  reached  the  Ameri- 
in  press  m  1966-67  (the  result  "I 
ones  in  the  Neit  York  /inks.  Ram- 
arts  ,  and  /  he  Saturday  Evening 
ost),  i  he  ent  ire  regiment  ol  troni 
ne  intellectuals  issued  statements  of 
isavowal.  Never  in  lite  had  the) 
eard  oi  such  wretched  rumors  or  in- 
imous  accusations.  They  were  their 
wn  masters,  independent  spirits, 
oices  ol  conscience.  Yes,  possibly 
nee  or  twice,  late  at  night  in  the 
it:  bar  or  on  a  train  to  Brussels, 
ley  might  have  met  .in  American 
Developed], i  salesman  (short-haired 
nd  clean-cut,  wearing  .1  Brooks 
TOthers  raineo.it  and  carrying  .1 
riefcase  lull  ol  money),  hut  they 
ever  made  him  lor  .1  CIA  agent.  To 
le  best  ot  their  recollections  they 
nd  t, ilked  in  the  nice  young  man 
bout  Mozart,  Roy  Campanella,  and 
is  mother. 

The  sure  sign  ol  successful  propa- 
iH' la,  italicized  in  the  CIA's  own 
istruction  manuals,  is  "a  subject 
loved  in  a  direction  you  desire,  tor 
masons  he  believes  to  he  his  own," 
ad  it's  always  a  mistake  to  discount 
ither  the  egoism  or  the  credulity  ot 
ie  literary  and  artistic  tolL  Even  it 
ley  knew  ot  the  government's  in- 
vest in  their  essays  or  their  water- 
dors,  1  can't  tind  any  good  reason, 
ttv  years  after  the  tact,  to  indict 
lem  on  charges  of  conspiracy. 
irtists  take  their  patrons  where  they 
nd  them,  and  they  don't  much  care 
bether  payment  comes  from  Cesare 
orgia,  the  Margrave  ol  Branden- 
urg,  or  Allen  Dulles.  It  one  were  to 
ailt  a  work  ol  art  lor  the  politics  ot 
ither  its  creator  or  its  creator's  1.111- 
loyer,  the  corollary  policies  ot  aes- 
letic  cleansing  would  oblige  the 
oriel's  museums,  together  with  the 
orld's  libraries,  theaters,  and  con- 
jrt  halls,  to  remove  from  their  in- 
entories  and  repertoires  most  ol  the 
orld's  masterpieces. 

But  the  CIA,  like  the  Soviet  pro- 
banda machine  from  which  it  hor- 
iwed  both  premises  and  methods, 
asn't  interested  in  art.  The  agency 
as  111  rhe  advertising  business,  hawk- 
»g  a  product,  running  a  sales  promo- 
on  that  relied,  .is  does  any  other 
ties  promotion,  on  the  messianic 
>>ncept  ol  the  necessary  lie.  The 
tarketing  managers  in  Washington 


I. >und  in  lackson  Pollock  an  early 
proti  'i  \  pe  ol  1  he  Marlboro  Man,  a 
Jiain.it  k  1 1 1 1 . 1  -J e  i  li.it  moved  .1  prod- 
uct;   1  he    quest  ion    ol    his    value 

as  ,1  p, nniei  didn't   make 

the  meei  ing. 
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"\  the  time  1  he  (  I.\  \\  11  hdrcw 
Us  cultural  subsidies  in  1%7,  a  see 
otid  and  third  generation  ot  eniies 
had  learned  to  rale  ideology  .it  a 
higher  value  than  art  or  literal  ure. 
The  cant  inuat  ions  ol  the  Cold 
War — in  Vietnam,  on  die  map  over- 
lays in  the  Kremlin  and  the  Penta- 
gon, 111  the  theories  ol  mutually  as- 
sured nuclear  destruction —  presen  ed 
the  markets  tor  deft  sophistry  and 
grand  simplification.  The  govern- 
ment arts  bureaucracies  and  corpo- 
rate think  tanks  assumed  the  burden 
ot  paying  for  the  intellectual  mood 
music,  and  careerists  schooled  111  the 
strategic  deployment  ol  Aristotle 
a\-h\  Edmund  Burke  oikc  again 
changed  gravy  trains,  stowing  the 
luggage  ol  their  allegiance  in  the 
first-class  compartments  provided  by 
The  I  leritagc  l<  uiiielat  ion  and  II  ie 
.American  Enterprise  Institute.  Less 
agile  emigres  from  the  non-Conmui- 
nist  left  found  refuge  in  the  universi- 
ties and  adopt  ed  t  he  prac  tice  ol 
literary  rcalpolit  ik  to  the  variant 
doctrines  of  political  ci  irrec  tness. 

The  friends  ol  democratic  tree 
dom  apparently  had  learned  more 
trout  their  Soviet  enemies  than  then 
enemies  had  learned  from  them,  atie 
^n  both  sides  ol  w  hat  e  auie  to  be 
known  in  the  lL)oOs  as  "the  culture 
wars"  the  combatants  deployed  his 
tory  as  agitprop,  art  as  advertising 
copy,  the  preferred  lie  as  the  re- 
vealed truth.  Bv  now  we  have-  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  thinking  ot 
e  iiltuie  as  an  adjec  1  ive  modifying  .1 
political  or  n  mimerc  ial  noun  (e  ul- 
tural  lelentnv,  cultural  elevelopment 
and  diversity,  cultural  policy  objec- 
tive, mult  icultural  T-slnri ,  etc  .)  that 
on  first  opening  a  book  or  walking 
inti  1  an  art  gallery  we  look  I.  a  1  he 
st  amps  ,  it  ideological  inspe-e  t  ion 
rather  than  a  talent  ti  >r  expression. 
Ms.  Saunders  reminds  us  that  long 
ago  and  in  another  country,  literary 
critics  not  ie  eel  1  be  dttterene  e  be- 
tween gooel  writing  and  had,  anel 
works  ol  .at  were  cauls,  not  iiie-.uis    ■ 


.    .  too.  Navigator  I 
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Age  hy  which  Russian  president  Vladimir  I'm  m  tried  to  v<  ilunteer  for  the  KUB  :  15 
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dumber  of  acres  of  brazil's  Panambizinho  region  that  the  country's  government  pn  imised  to  return  to  us  Indians  in  1995  :  3,063 

Number  of  acres  returned  so  tar  :  0 
Years  before  Indonesia  hired  Henry  Kissinger  last  winter  th.it  he  was  the  U.S.  adviser  on  its  invasion  of  East  Timor  :  2  3  5 

Percentage  by  which  India  has  announced  that  it  will  increase  its  military  budget  next  year  :  2S 

Hank  of  Bangladesh  and  Poland  among  countries  accounting  tor  the  largest  number  of  U.N.  peacekeepers  deployed  last  fall  :  2,1 

Ratio  of  the  number  of  people  worldwide  who  are  underfed  to  th<  >se  who  are  overfed  :  1 : 1 

Percentage  change  since  1^1  in  direct  government  payments  to  U.S.  farmers  :  +  200 

Percentage  change  since  then  in  total  farm  income,  government  payments  included  :  -1 

Average  amount  of  revenue  per  acre  generated  by  a  U.S.  farm  of  fewer  than  ten  acres  :  $1,902.50 

Average  revenue  per  acre  generated  by  a  farm  of  more  than  2,000  acres :  $2  1.40 

Ratio  of  U.S.  corn  exports  to  Fan  ope  last  year  to  such  exports  in  1996  :  1:220 

"actor  by  which  a  shipment  of  Ukrainian  mushrooms  seized  hy  French  eustoms  last  year  exceeded  legal  radiation  limits  :  12 

Percentage  of  all  aquatic  lite  in  a  Danube  tributary  killed  last  winter  when  a  mine's  tailings  dam  overfh  >wed  :  95 

Percentage  change  smee  1988  in  the  amount  of  seafood  eaten  worldwide  that  is  cultivated  rather  than  caught  :  +146 

Chance  that  a  U.S.  fisherman  died  on  the  job  in  1998  :  1  in  718 

Chance  that  a  U.S.  police  officer  did  :  1  in  4,6 13 

Rank  of  t  rathe  accidents  among  the  leading  e  a  uses  of  death  for  on-duty  U.S.  pohee  i  >f  fleers  last  year  :  I 

Chance  that  a  police  officer  in  South  Africa  is  not  licensed  to  drive  :  I  in  10 

Price  of  an  AK-47  on  Uganda's  black  market,  in  chickens  :  1 

Number  of  endangered  tortoises  that  U.S.  Customs  agents  discovered  in  a  man's  trousers  last  1  December  in  Miami  :  55 

Price  of  a  sauteed  lobster  gilded  with  24-carat  gold  ai  Boston's  Riba  restaurant  last  New  Year's  Eve  :  $44 

Price  of  a  night  in  Sloan- Kettering  Cancer  Center's  "special  suite"  equipped  with  antiques  and  a  living  room  :  $2,800 

dianccs  that  a  crib  provided  by  a  U.S.  hotel  or  motel  is  deemed  unsafe  by  the  (  <  msumer  Products  Safety  (  iommission  :  4  in  5 

Estimated  number  of  American  men  who  suffer  from  compulsive  bodybuilding  :  (id1-', 000 

Points  by  which  the  percentage  of  U.S.  college  students  who  are  "frequent  binge  drinkers"  has  changed  since  199  3  :  +  3 

Points  by  which  the  percentage  who  are  abstainers  has  changed  :  +4 

Chance  that  a  college  student  expects  to  he  a  millionaire  by  the  ace  of  40  :  1  in  2 

Percentage  of  Americans  earning  $50,000  or  less  who  have  watched  W'/io  Wants  to  Be  a  Millionaire  :  57 

Percentage  earning  at  least  $75,000  who  have  watched  it  S  81 

Number  of  TV  game  shows  hosted  by  Mike  Wallace  before  beginning  his  full-time  journalism  careei  :  7 

Ratio  of  the  number  of  hotel  rooms  planned  for  Las  Vegas's  Venetian  1  lot  el  to  all  the  hotel  rooms  in  Venice  :  1:1 


Figures  carol  have  been  adjusted  for  inflation  and  are  the  latest  available  as  of  March  2000    Sources  are  listed  on  page  "! 

"Harper's  Index"  is  a  registered  trademark 
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GLOBALISM 
FOR  DUMMIES 

From  "CAobalism  on  the  Ropes,"  fvv  Mark  W'eis- 
brot,  published  on  TomPiunc.com  in  March  Wc/.s- 
brol  is  codircctor  oj  the  (  '.enter  for  Economic  and 
Policy  Research  in  Washington,  O.C.,  ciiul  co- 
author, with  /Vein  Baker,  <>j  Social  Security:  The 
Plumy  Crisis,  published  in  January  h\  the  I  )\ner- 
sity  oj  i  li!u!»ii  Pre.s.s 


Q 


n  December  1,  1999,  as  clouds  ol  tear 
gas  hovered  over  the  streets  of  Senile,  Presi- 
dent Clinton  said  yes  to  50,000  protesters 
when  he  wanted  to  say  no.  1  le  agreed  to  make 
labor  rights  an  enforceable  condition  for  trade 
among  the  countries  ot  the  World  Trade  Or- 
ganization, a  concession  that  bad  the  immedi- 
ate effect  of  scuttling  the  Millennium  Round 
nt  the  WTO.  The  pundits  were  not  amused: 
Michael  Kelly  accused  President  Clinton  of 
taking  "a  dive  in  Seattle  for  labor,  the  enviros 
and  the  loony  left";  Thomas  Friedman  opined 
that  the  protests  were  "ridiculous,"  "crazy," 
earned  out  by  "a  Noah's  ark  of  flat-earth  ad- 
vocates, protectionist  trade  unions  and  yup- 
pies looking  for  their  1960's  fix";  Michael 
Kinsley  assured  the  public  that  "the  WTO  is 
OK" — without  saying  anything  about  what  it 
does — and  urged  them  to  "do  the  math.  Or 
take  it  on  faith 

These  mostly  contemptuous  dismissals  be- 
tray an  underlying  intellectual  weakness;  al- 


though the  defenders  ol  the  status  0,110  have 
been  largeK  successful  in  pretending  that  the\ 
have  the  bulk  ot  economu  research  and  theorv 
on  their  side,  this  turns  out  to  be  fa  be. 

t  i  ii  k  s  ol  corporate  globalization,  on  the  oth- 
er band,  have  focused  prunaiilv  on  its  most  glar- 
ing injustices,  lis  environmental  destruction,  its 
erosion  of  national  sovereignty  and  wnb  good 
reason.  Ibe  Iniernatiiin.il  Monetar\  hind  and 
the  World  bank  are  bleeding  Africa  dry,  exact- 
ing debt  payments  from  the  poorest  countries  in 
the  world  thai  are  ten  limes  as  large  (relative-  to 
income)  as  the  Allies  considered  conscionable 
to  take  I roin  t  icrmanv  aftei  World  Win  II  I  heir 
relentless  promotion  of  resource-intensive  ex- 
ports lias  hastened  the  destruction  of  the  world's 
forests.  .And,  of  course',  there  is  nothing  good 
thai  comes  from  a  Ik  iwing  the  sec  re  I  tribunals  of 
the  WTO  to  substitute  their  |udgment  tor  that 
of  elected  representatives  on  matters  ol  public 
health  and  safety.  But  there  is  no  need  to  con- 
cede the  economic  high  ground  to  the  system's 
misinformed  defenders;  the  economic  argument 
for  globalization,  as  n  stands,  is  mostlv 

I  incoherent  rheti  hmc  . 

^el  us  begin  with  the  simplest,  mosi  com- 
nionh  accepted  definition  of  globalization;  an 
increase  in  international  trade  and  investment. 
Is  this  necessarilv  beneluial  tor  everyone  in- 
volved.' Or  even  tor  the  majority  of  people  in 
.ni\  given  country.'  In  the  I  mied  Stales,  trade 
is  in  iw  almost  twice  as  large,  as  a  pent  ntage  of 
OOP,  as  u  was  in  lu7v  Foreign  investment, 
both  outward  and  inward,  has  also  risen 
sharplv     At    the  same   tune,   the   median   real 
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more  than  three  billion  people  live  have  moved 
toward  the  market  and  seen  rapid  growth  in  in- 
comes." I  his  is  not  likely,  unless  the  historians 
of  the  future  arc  innumerate.  In  Latin  America, 
foi  example,  income  pel   person  has  hardly 
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GIMME  AN  "N"! 


From  a  skit  performed  for  the  board  oj  directors  of 
the  Americas  Society  fry  Mexican  schoolchildren  at  a 
meeting  in  Ljiuidalajara  last  war.  The  meeting  was 
attended  by  financier  David  Rockefeller,  /miner 
commerce  secretary  Robert  Mosbacher,  and  other 
major  supporters  oj  the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement,  / 7ie  skit  appears  in  The  Selling  of 
"Free  Trade'":  NAFTA,  Washington,  and  the 
Subversion  of  American  Democracy,  by  ]ohn  R 
Vf ai  \rthur,  published  /n  Hill  and  Wang 
MacArthur  is  the  jniblisher  of  1  larper's  Magazine. 


|. -MM I  s|-ki;  \  pi  <  in  ;  Gentlemen,  we  have 
finished  the  agenda!  We  live  in  a  historic 
mi  Ulient  ! 

IIIiRMINIO  BLANCO:  With  great  social  responsi- 
bility, with  a  deep  practical  yet  humanistic 
spirit,  our  countries  face  and  soke  together 
the  economic  crisis  at  the  end  of  the  twenti- 
eth century.  NAFTA  is  ,i  clear  answer  to  the 
globalization  phenomenon  that  worldwide 
happens  as  an  unavi  lidable  pr<  n  ess. 

ii  1/  SA<  :RISTAN:  Our  countries  have  in 
fact  enormous  differences  in  resources,  capi- 
tal, technology,  quality-control  systems, 
common  ialization  channels,  and  many  other 
lac  t<  irs.  We  kni  iw  it  is  ni  it  en<  nigh  to  desc  ribe 
the  deficiencies;  it  is  necessary  to  propose 
i  i  UK  lele  s.  ilutions. 

DAVin  Ki  k  kill  I  I  IK:  NAFTA  is  .1  irade  agree- 
ment. 

-  d'aoj  ini  <:  The  one  spirit  of  NAFTA 
will  never  he  forgotten. 

ii|(  ibalizatii  m  is  a  reality. 
i  !      rii  ni:  Biggei  and  better  job  opportuni- 
t  ies,  that  is  the  g(  ml. 

I  line  are  new  programs  not  only  in 
the  cities  but  in  the  countryside.  There  are 
better  programs,  new  production  systems, 
new  alliances,  new  technologies,  and  more 
quality.  We  obtain  the  true  answei  when  we 
know  that  everything  has  been  achieved. 

\!  i  :  Now  we  are  not  just  neighbors;  we  are  not 
simply  friends;  we  are  partners! 


grown  at  all  over  the  last  two  decades:  about  5.6 
percent  total  tor  1980-97.  It  we  compare  this 
with  the  previous  two  decades,  before  the 
"Washington  Consensus"  of  liberalized  trade 
and  investment  was  adopted,  the  contrast  is 
striking:  from  1960  to  1980,  income  per  person 
grew  In  73  percent.  Summers  seems  to  he  ex- 
eluding  Africa,  where  per  capita  income  grew 
by  54.3  percent  from  1960  to  1980  bur  has 
suae  fallen  by  about  2  ^  percent.  Some  of  the 
"emerging  markets"  of  Asia  (China,  Indonesia, 
South  Korea)  have  in  fact  grown  rapidly  over 
the  last  twenty  years,  but  they  also  grew  rapidly 
in  the  previous  decades.  And  even  these  coun- 
tries ,ue  mainly  the  exceptions  that  prove  the 
rule:  the  "crony  capitalists"  who  have  largely 
disregarded  Washington's  advice;  and  China,  a 
country  that  does  not  have  a  convertible  cur- 
rency, maintains  state  control  of  its  banking 
system,  and  allows  little  foreign  ownership  in 
equity  markets. 

All  this  simply  evaluates  the  globalization 
effort  on  the  terms  of  its  proponents:  the 
growth  of  per  capita  income.  But  that  is  merely 
the  most  basic  measure  of  economic  progress;  it 
says  nothing  about  the  distribution  of  income, 
which  has  also  worsened  both  within  and  be- 
tween countries  as  globalization  has  proceeded, 
or  environmental  destruction,  the  loss  of  biodi- 
versity, labor  or  human  rights,  or  any  of  the 
other  issues  raised  by  the  protesters  in  Seattle. 

For  most  commentators,  however,  these 
questions  do  not  arise,  because  the  entire 
process  is  seen  through  a  prism  of  technological 
and  market  determinism.  Their  narrative  is  a 
simple  one:  the  poorer  countries  are  passing 
through  stages  that  we  completed  in  the  last 
century.  Child  labor,  poverty-level  wages,  in- 
tolerable levels  of  pollution — these  are  things 
that  will  recede  with  development,  helped 
along  by  trade  and  inflows  of  foreign  invest- 
ment. But  in  t.ict  no  nation  has  ever  pulled  it- 
sell  out  of  poverty  under  the  conditions  that 
Washington  currently  imposes  on  underdevel- 
oped countries.  Economists  have  long  known 
that  markets  by  themselves — whether  interna- 
tional or  domestic  would  not  accomplish  the 
task  of  economic  development.  Although  there 
have  been  many  paths  to  development,  virtual- 
ly all  have  required  a  host  of  interventions  by 
the  state  deliberately  designed  to  alter  the 
comparative  advantage  of  the  national  econo- 
my. The  protection  of  northern  manufacturing 
was  a  major  cause  of  our  own  civil  war,  with 
the  southern  slaveholders  unsuccessfully  trying 
to  raise  the  banner  of  tree  trade.  And  the  few 
countries  that  have  successfully  industrialized 
alter  Europe  and  America  such  as  Japan, 
South  Korea,  Taiwan — have,  as  latecomers, 
needed  much  higher  levels  of  protection,  plan- 
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n  i  n  g ,  industrial  policy,  ;i  n  J  other  in  e;i  mi  res . 
Such  i1! >Ik  ies  are  now   increasingly 
r-«^        prohibited. 
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his  raises  another  crucial  question:  even  it 
our  political  lenders  were  right,  and  the  cur- 
rent miseries  oi  globalization  wire  but  a  tem- 
porary hurdle  on  the  road  to  economic 
progress,  how  should  ibis  process  he  directed.' 
The  WTO,  the  IMF,  and  the  World  bank 
the  three  most  import. mi  international  eco- 
nomic institutions — are  often  described  as  "in- 
stitutions of  global  governance."  Bui  in 
practice  they  are  much  more  ot  a  global  anti- 
government,  unaccountable  to  any  electorate. 
Indeed  one  does  not  need  a  conspiracy  theory 
to  notice  the  progressive  transfer  oi  economic 
decision-making  from  governments  to  unelect- 
ed  bureaucrats. 

Ironically,  the  WTO  is  the  least  controlling 
oi  die'  three  institutions;  the  1Mb  and  the  World 
bank,  still  flying  mostly  below  radar,  are  invest- 
ed with  vastly  greater  and  more  autocratic  pow- 
ers. The  Fund,  which  has  182  member  nations 
but  is  basically  run  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  I  )eparr- 
ment,  makes  the  major  economic  decisions  for 
more  than  fifty  countries.  To  gel  a  feel  for  what 
it  is  like  to  be  one  of  the  IMF's  clients,  imagine 
that  London  or  bans  had  to  approve  Alan 
Greenspan's  latest  term  as  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve-,  the  Fed's  decisions  every  six  weeks 
on  interest-rate  policy,  the  director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  and  the  major  leg- 
islation considered  by  the  House  and  Senate  fi- 
nance committees.  This  makes  the  Fund  one  of 
the-  most  powerful  institutions,  oi  any  kind,  in 
the  whole  world.  And  most  of  the  time  the 
Fund  exercises  rhis  power  without  having  to 
lend  very  much  money;  IMF  approval  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  other  sources  oi  multil.iter.il  credit 
and  for  most  private  credit  as  well. 

Washington  is  very  attached  to  this  arrange- 
ment. To  take  just  one  example:  in  the  summer 
of  1997,  when  the  Thai  currency  began  to  tall 
and  the  Asian  financial  crisis  was  just  begin- 
ning, the  Japanese  government  ottered  to  set 
up  a  fund  that  would  provide  the  necessary 
guarantees  to  stem  the  hemorrhaging  oi  capi- 
tal. As  the  major  foreign  banks  were  well 
aware,  this  was  exactly  what  was  needed;  a 
panic  was  setting  in,  foreign  currency  reserves 
were  dangerously  low  throughout  the  region, 
and  investors  were  selling  local  currencies  just 
to  get  out  before  they  tell  further.  China,  Tai- 
wan, Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  and  other  coun- 
tries ottered  support  for  a  $100  billion  fund  to 
stabilize  these  currencies.  But  the  idea  did  not 
sit  well  with  Treasury,  and  Larry  Summers 
(then  deputy  secretary)  was  quickly  dispatched 
to  Asia  to  kill  it.  The  orders  from  Washington 


were  clear:  an  \  ha  1 1  on  t  would  have  to  go 
through  the  IMF,  with  results  thai  turned  out 
to  be  an  economic  and  human  disaster. 

For  now,  Washington's  globalist  agenda  has 
been  stopped  dead  in  its  tracks.  Not  coin*  iden- 
tally,  ever  since  NAFTA  created  the  ftrsi  pub 
he  deb. He'  on  U.S.  foreign  economic  policy, 
every  major  administration  initiative  to  extend 
lis  principles  has  failed,  including  last -track  au- 
thority for  the  president  to  negotiate  new  trade 
and  commercial  agreements,  the-  Free  Trade 
Area  of  the  Americas,  and  the  Multilateral 
Agreement  on  Investment.  Then  there  was  the 
collapse  ol  the  Millennium  Round  of  the  WTc ) 
in  Seattle,  followed  by  the  battle  now  uncle! 
wa\  over  China's  trade  status  and  entry  into 
the  WTO.  .And  the  same  coalition  oi  tones 
that  was  so  effective  in  Seattle  will  gather  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  April  Id  for  the  first 
large-scale  protests  ever  to  meet  the  1Mb  and 
World  Bank  i  in  their  hi  ime  territi  >r\ . 

The  world's  financial  and  corporate  elite 
have  reason  to  be  concerned.  But  their  warn- 
ings of  worldwide  economic  malaise'  brought 
on  by  a  backlash  against  globalization,  their  vi- 
sions of  a  world  on  the  brink  of  slipping  into 
protectionist,  isolationist  chaos  as  it  no  one 
would  engage  in  trade  or  foreign  investment 
unless  they  were  bound  by  Washington's 
rules  are  self-serving  and  overblown.  1  lere  is  a 
more  likely  scenario:  The  col  I,  ipse  oi  the  global- 
ist agenda  will  be  followed  by  a  more  honest 
and  inclusive  debate  over  international  eco- 
nomic integration.  As  the  iron  grip  oi  institu- 
tions such  as  the  IMF  and  the  World  Bank  is 
loosened,  much  ot  humanity  will  be  treed  to 
pursue  new  experiments;  some  oi  the  many 
possible  paths  to  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment that  have  been  blocked  for  so  long  will 
open  up.  The  elemise  of  the  Washington  con- 
sensus will  give  rise  to  new  hopes  and  opportu- 
nities for  a  better  world. 


UNTO  THE  BREACH 
ONCE  MORE? 


From  remarks  made  on  January  24  hy  Senator 
Ernest  ("Frit-")  Hollm&s  (J)  ,  S.C.)  mi  the  flixn 
0  the  Senate'. 
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he  threat  ot  "tree  trade"  has  been  with 
America  since  its  beginning.  The  fledgling  na- 
tion had  just  won  its  freedom  when  the  mother 
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country  counseled  "free  trade,"  to  which 
Alexander  Hamilton,  in  his  famous  booklet 
"Report  "ii  Manufactures,"  responded  that  we 
would  not  rem, im  .1  mere  colony,  exporting 
mn  timber,  iron,  and  agriculture-  and  1111 
porting  the  finished  products  from  England. 
The  second  hill  passed  by  Congress  on  |ulv  4, 
I  7S9  (the  first  was  for  the  I  I.S  Seal),  was 
"protectionist"  establishing  tariffs  ol  50  pel 
1  en!  on  some  ^1  x  t  \  an  k  les. 

Later,  when  it  was  suggested  thai  we  import 
the  steel  for  om  transcontinental  railroad, 
Abraham  Lincoln  refused,  and  a  high  larill 
was  imposed  on  steel.  During  the  Depression, 
Roosevelt  saved  the  family  farm  with  subsidies 
and  protective  quotas.  And  it  was  President 
Eisenhower  who  placed  quotas  on  oil.  World 
War  II  was  won  mainly  by  the  United  States' 
industrial  and  agricultural  might — might  built 
with  protect ionism. 

Today,  we  lace  ,1  new  threat  Since  the  end 
o(  the  Cold  War,  four  billion  workers  have 
been  liberated  from  Communism  and  oppres- 
sion. Ihev  are  ready  to  work  regardless  of  pay, 
safety .  <  'i  the  environment. 

Our  corporations  and  our  competitors  have 
been  spoiled.  They  know  that  America  doesn't 
enforce  its  trade  laws.  They  know  the  presi- 
denl  and  the  Congress  are  controlled  by  cor 
porate  money.  Our  economic  strength  has 
been  fractured.  We  are  losing  production, 
technology,  and  market  share.  Today,  this 
ilnr. uens  a  loss  of  the  middle  class,  the  weak- 
ening ol  our  democracy — the  loss  of  our  secu- 
rity as  a  nation.  The  WTO  system  is  a  relic  of 
a  bygone  era;  its  predecessor,  CATT,  required 
the  I  nited  States  to  sustain  concessions  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  cohesion  ol  the  West- 
ern alliance  during  the  Cold  War.  Today,  the 
\\  rO  puts  our  social  contract  in  leopards;  its 
one-size-fits-all  capitalism  threatens  to  destroy 
Amerii  a's  standard  ol  living. 

Don't  he  misled  In  the  cry  of  "globalization." 
I  his  is  the  chant  ol  our  corporate  tilth  column. 
Silicon  Valley  is  not  the  answer.  This  is  the 
crowd  to  whom  the-  governmeni  gave  the  In- 
ternet, we  trained  them  ,11  Stanford  and  at  Illi- 
nois,  and  now  these-  billionaires  want  to  elimi- 
nate the  estate  lax,  the  capital-gains  tax,  state 
ton  laws,  the  antitrust  laws.  Put  the-  Internet 
doesn't  provide  enough  jobs  to  build  a  nation; 
Microsoft,  the  number-one  company  in  .Ameri- 
ca, employs  only  2  5,000  people  CM  -.nil  em- 
ploys 250,000. 

We  must  rebuild.  We  must  organize  to  do 
battle.  Our  job  is  to  compete,  to  protect  labor, 
tti  protcc  t  our  environment,  to  protect  our  pro- 
duction  to  protect  America's  standard  ol  liv- 
ing. The  tree  market  won't  di'  this.  Only  gov- 
ernmeni will. 


taction 


ALL  THAT  IS  SOLID 
MELTS  INTO  AIR 


From  Plowing  the  Dark, 


by  Richard  Pow- 


ers, to  be  published  next  month  by  Farrar,  Straus 
and  Giroux.  T/ie  following  chapter  describes  a  vir- 
tual reality  simulation  oj  the  global  economy.  Poxv- 
ers's  previous  novel  was  c  lain. 


he  room  of  economics  runs  into  an  open 
horizon.  Every  compass  heading  stretches  si)  far 
that  even  walking  flat-out,  for  hours,  scrolls 
you  only  the  smallest  fraction  against  the  land- 
scape. Your  inlet  reveals  itself  to  be  but  a  bight 
on  a  cove  on  a  lagoon  on  a  bay  on  a  gulf  open- 
ing on  to  a  measureless  ocean,  the  one  contin- 
uous Panthalassa,  its  waters  linking  up,  its  surf 
cutting  the  complex  curve  of  these  shores. 

Light  and  shadow  play  upon  the  deep.  The 
spills  and  splashes  of  geographic  accident  serve 
as  this  world's  genes.  Here  woods  work  out  of 
the  local  exchange  rates.  Corse  trades  its  stored 
energies  with  geese.  Tundra  warehouses  whole 
quantities  of  carbon.  Bottoms,  morasses,  moors, 
plateaus,  and  rain  basins  bargain  in  a  river  pid- 
gin that  keeps  the  dimples  of  microclimate  in 
nutrients  all  year. 

Where  is  the  nearest  caravanserai?  Who  will 
swap  salt  for  ocher?  How  goes  the  southern  cof- 
fee bean  harvest?  Will  the  scares  in  Johannes- 
burg tip  the  Frankfurt  Boise.1 

Will  the  leading  indicators  level  off.'  When 
will  collapse  come.1  This  room's  tides  will  tell 
you. 

Even  its  ceiling  rises  forever.  High  overhead, 
above  the  atmospheric  tree  line,  past  the  edge 
where  color  rhms  out  beyond  blue,  electronic 
kingfishers  hover.  Each  beats  its  wings  in 
blackness,  fixed  in  place  above  its  assigned  co- 
ordinates. Stationary  passenger  pigeons, 
message-bearing  corbies,  each  bird  is  but  a  bit 
in  the  widest  imaginable  linkup. 

Perched  in  their  geosynchronous  orbits,  the 
birds  root  out  all  data  and  beam  it  back  clown 
to  the  ground  below.  There,  a  trillion  worker 
ants  cull  the  tactual  wheal  from  its  fallacious 
chaff,  blind  to  the  upshot  of  their  tireless  win- 
nowing, rhe  global  economic  simulator  sieves 
out  an  answer  in  nanoseconds,  in  no  time.  This 
room  can  snare  any  fact  you  wish,  taster  than  a 
gentled  pointer  can  fetch  your  morning  paper. 

The  cells  of  a  continuous  compound  lens 
now  cap  the  whole  heavens  above  this  ceiling. 
Near  and  tar  are  as  nothing.  Scale  is  no  issue. 
The  Economics  Room  can  :00m  from  the 
neighborhood  fruit  stand  all  the  way  up 


tiow  to  Listen  to  and 
Understand  Great  Music 

{T  LAST.. .brilliant  raped  lectures  that  let  you  understand 
rul  enjoy  great  music  better  than  ever  before! 

d 


avc  you  e\  (i  listened  to  .in  at  c  l.umi 
pie.  e  i  it  nuisK  ,md  w  .inted  t.  i  I  in  iw 
iii.  ire  ah.  ml  u  '  I  l,i\  e  vmi  wondi  red 


liter. iture  students  stud\  Sh.ikope. ire's  I  ngland 
I,  i  mure  lulh  understiind  Ins  wort  ■■   In  etti  i  i 
tin  n,  the  nuisn  itscll  becomes  .1  "universal,  nun 


Bad 


hat  it  would  he  like  to  truly  ln,n  musk  in  the         verbal  language"  opening  , |iie  window  on 

the  world  111  winch  the  composer  actually  lived 

I  'i   C  ircenherg  will  also  provide  you  w  11  h  .1 
solid  grounding  in  the  building  blocks  ol  music- 


ay  the  eomposei  intended    I  lave  vou  e\  ei 
it  contused  h\  musical  tonus,  wondering 
hat  exactly  distinguishes  ,1  symphom  trotn  ,1 
incert.  1 1  >r,  sa\ ,  ,1  minuet  tn  mi  a  rondo.' 

Then  come  tmd  out  win  reaching 
!ompan\  customers  trom  .uound  the  countr\ 
ive  about  How  to  listen  to  and  Understand 
rre.it  Music,  ,1  iMecture  course  taught  h\ 
oberl  l  ircenherg,  the  award -w  inning  pianist 
rid  compose]  and  Chair  of  the  Department  of 
lusic  I  listory  and  Literature  at  the  renowned 
an  Francisco  (  'onsen  ator\ 

I  had  always  wanted  to  take  it  music 
ppreciation  course  hut  had  never 
nmd  the  time-  The  tapes  make  it 
asy    I  can  listen  while  I  drive.  Dr. 
ire  "l/vrt;  is  terrific  and  has  really 
Aped  me  to  enjoy  the  music  I  have 
ven  listening  to  so  much  more." 

I  .■  II    I  1       in,.  Bm       ,,  Kl 

Perhaps  Professor  l  ireenhcrg's  greatest  gift 
-  his  extraordinary  ability  to  help  you  learn 
iOW  to  hear  music  not  |usi  with  vour  ears,  but 
,  itli  \ri  mi  mind'. 

And  now,  for  a  limited  time  only, 
vou  can  get  this  amazing  course  for  a 
special  price  of  just  $149.95  in  audio 
or  $199.  45  in  video,  11  savings  of 
$200  and  $  >s0  off  our  regular  prices! 
Plus,  il  you  order  from  this  ad,  our 
$20  shipping  fee  will  be  waived. 
Tins  ottel  is  belli'.;  made  to  introduce  vou 
J  The  Teaching  (  ompam ,  the  run.  iw  ned 
ducational  enterprise  that  puts  Amenta's  best 
ollege  teachers  on  tit/v,  so  that  anyone  who 
hares  youi  own  |oy  ol  learning  in. I  intellectual 
rowih  can  enjoy  these  extraordinarily  gifted 
;achers  vvherevei  and  whenevei  thc\  choose. 
You  can  learn  ai  home,  on  the  highway,  or 
veil  while  you  exercise,  revisiting  the  sublet  ts 
OU  loved  best  at  school  or  taking  on  die  new 
ines  1. 1  whk  b  you  new  er  hi  tore  bad  the  nine, 
■lit  which  you  always  warned  r..  k  11.  >\\  more 
bout, 

With  I  >i   t  ireenberg's  expert  help,  vou'll 
omc  i"  understand  the  social,  political, 
ligli    is,  and  aesthetic  dvnatnics  that  tn 
lie  world  ot  Europe's  great  composers,  and  what 
v.  se  coi up,  isers  had  to  sa\  about  it   -  much  as 


Tn  order,  it.se  the  coupon  or  call 

1-800-TEACH-12 

(1-800-832-2412) 

please  refer  to  Offer  Code  9815 

or  FAX:  703-912-7756 


RESPOND 
MOW  AND  SAVE 

OVER  50%  ON 
ENTIRE  COURSE! 

[OFFER  GOOD  THROUGH 
JUNE  16,  2000] 


(      No-KM-  ,  Mi  'M  1-Bvf    (.il    AKWThl:!      Jy 


elements  such  as  mode,  meter,  timbre,  an. I  the 
like   Vou  w  ill  learn  how  a  compose!  shapes  .1 
melody,  how  that  meloeh  h  complemented  w  uh 
accompanying  harmony,  how  the  music's  tempo 
Is  .111 1\  ed  at,  and  In  iw  the  piece  is  aril.  tin...  I  1.  < 
create  a  standard,  red  >gni:ahle  form. 

Throughout  his  lectures,  Plot  Greenherg 
demonstrates  each  musical  point  1  it  her  with  his 
own  masterful  piano  rendition  or  with  excerpts 
from  reci  irdtngs  1  'I  .  iri  Lean-  and  \  ocalists. 
Also,  he  conveys  Ins  vast  knowledge  not  onl\ 
with  puckish  wn  and  contagious  passion,  but  in 
/./.mi  L.rr/o/i,  mal  tng  die  breadth  "I  information 
con\'eyed  accessible  lo  any  intelligent  listener, 
regardless ,  it  then  music  il  training. 

So  coi iK'  wall  wiih  the  giants  ot  music 
history   (  'omc  heat  and  understand  great  music 
with  a  depth  of  understanding  and  enjoyment 
you  never  thought  possible  before.  I  'se  the 
coupon  below,  or  call  to  ordei  your  choice  of 
audio  or  video  cassettes   Vout  1  um/ilctc  scttis/dc'- 
tii »i  is  guaranteed     or  vout  money  bad. 

A  vast  canvas  of  10  centuries  of  Western  concert  music... 
illuminated  in  48  witty,  engaging  lectures 

Part  1:  The  Ancient  World  Through  the  Earl\  Baroque  Part  IV:  The  Classical  Era  II  cV  the  \&  ol  Revolution— Beethoven 

Inn, .auction    Tli.    \ nt  World  ex  the  Lark  t  hurcli.  Til.  Sun.ir.i-Allc-i     I  nres  the  Sunphom    The 

Mi. 1.11. ■   V.v-    The  Ren.iiss.mce  Mas-    Secular  Music  in  the  Late  Concert..    Opera  Butta    M.cirr  c*  ihc  Operatic  Ensemble    The 

Ren.iiss  mce  .  Sulc  Features  "I  Baroque  Mu-ii  brench  Revolution  es  Intl..  to  B,  elho\eii    S\m/>rii.m  \..    s 

Part  II:  The  High  Baroejue  Pari  V:  Nineteenth-Centun  Romanticism 

Kneel  Herman  Nationalism  in  Musk  Fugue    Bat.. que  Opera  Intn                          m    Earh  R..I tic  Music    Miniarun      Til. 

!'.  ii  ..|ii.   -i.  a. I  Mua,    TbeOratono  The  Lutheran  I  liurcli  I'r.ot  mi  Miii|'h..m      Belli'                                   i.jii.     Bel  I  ".mm 

I   anlala     Bat.  .que  llisl  I  hin.  nl  il  i     :  n  I'.i      .   i  ■_•  1 1  i  Opera     \  er  li     I  ...  mi.  in  I  lp.  la     Wijii.i 

I;"""kI1"     '  "»"•»"  Part  VI:  From  Romanticism  to  Modernism:  1848  to  lu13 

Part  III:  The  Classical  Era  I  The  (  '..nccrt  Ouatm.     Rom.inti.   \.n .ih-.ni    The  Earh  20th 

Hi.   Enlightenment     ll„   Viennev  I   I . ,  -  - 1.  .0  Srsle.  H.mi..pli..m  I 'cninn  c*  the  Modems  Movement     ill.  Search  lor  a  New 

'..  il,.  i  ...lei.ee    I  "lassk.,1  Era  Forms  Minuet  cx  Trio    Rondo  Musical  L.in.jn.i'je     I  '.  ■  I  ■  a  i  a     -i,au,,  I\     s,  |„„  „|  ,  ,,_, 
sonata    \llcgr.i  Form 

For  more  information  on  this  and  other 
Teaching  Company  courses,  visit  us  on  the 
web  at:  www.teachco.com 


OK   Rt  iRERTC.REtNBERc! 
I-  (  'ban  of  the  I  lepartment  of 
Mi, -a.   I  list,  iry  and  Literature,  and 
I  lire,  loi  ol  the  Adult  Extension 
I  'nasi,  hi  .  .1  the  San  Francisco 
I  onsen, ii.u\    I  le  is  the  recipient 
ol  numer.  his  composition  awards, 
illc  ludiiiL1  three  Nicola  de 
Lonn:o  pn:es,  and  is  creati  .r  and 
lee turei  ol  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Discovery  Series 


*  ^i  *  The  Teaching  Company 

■mS      'His   \lh.m  Si. (  ..in.    Sun.    \|ll 


Sprmill'lclc!    \  \ 


till 


Great  Courses 
on  Tape 


trom  i he  I  me  \r 


|  i   heel  oi  Money  »  >rdcr  enclosed 

i  7/s7  I  t*^  I  H|-  I    g#js 


Offer  Code  9S  1  ^ 

Please  send  nic  How  to  Listen  to  and  Understand 
C. reat  Musie,  which  consists  ol  -in  parts  of  eight  4> 
iii  mi  He  lectures  each,  on  audio-  or  vide  "cassette  in 
bands,  ime  storage  cases 

_J  Audio:  SALE— $l-Ri>S  +  $.20  S&ll  ,r, 

(reu    price       14       )S)  fREESH^Pm 

_|    Video:  SALE      $llW  -),  +  -j,.  S^rfi 
(reg.  price  >S4s)  OS) 


_|  Please  send  me  a  tree  copy  of  your 
current  catalog  (no  purchase  necessary) 


'Suspension,"  by  Ruben  Parkellarrison,  uas  mi  .li\j4a\  m  February  at  the  Bonni  Benrubi  Gallery  m  New  York  City. 


through  the  (.  i  }  annual  deficits.  Its  simulation 
means  to  render  mystery  visible.  To  (urn  the 
market's  enigmatic  piano  rolls  into  freewheel- 
11 ig  i.i 'j- .  ro  throw  open  the  global  portfolii  is  to 
piihln.  inspei  tmn,  tor  i  lose  reading. 

A  crimson  comet,  at  ten  o'clock,  |usi  above 
the  horizon,  paints  .in  upturn  in  third-quarter 
commodities.  A  rose  ot  starhursts  means  stuh- 
born  unemployment.  Hidden  relations  spill 
out,  suddenly  obvious,  from  .1  twist  ol  the  tabu 
In  I  hi  l~endencies  tloal  like  lanterns  across 
the  1  u  e  >  't  .1  summer's  night. 

In  the  Economics  Room,  you  can  fre<    ■ 

traine  01  -kip  ten  million.    I  he  press  ot  a  button 

throws  ,i  1  lean  model  eon  into  fast-f<  irvvard  or  .1 

1 1, n\ I  rex ei m      I  Ik   economics  map  requires  only 

Jots  hui  can  splinter  into  torn  or  tour  bil- 


lion. Animated  maps  enact  last  season's  cod 
haul  ott  (  leorges  Bank,  this  week's  top  box-office 
grossers,  tour  centuries  ot  Lycian  olive  pressing. 

I  In-  loom  is  deeper  than  lis  interface  makes 
out.  Bigger  than  will  tit  into  the  space  that 
houses  it.  All  the  world's  predictors,  running 
flat-out,  fall  back,  surprised  by  their  own  out- 
comes. Fresh  winds  mix,  mistral  on  sirocco,  chi- 
nook  against  levanter,  khamsin  with  hise. 
c  usps  touch  one  another  oft.  Trends  com- 
pound, too  quiek  to  name.  Yugoslavian  prices 
rise  three  thousand  percent.  Drought  and  war 
destroy  East  Africa;  Argentina  heads  into  tree 
tall.  China  comes  alive,  threatening  to  swamp 
the  continental  balance  ot  trade.  Sweeping  lib- 
eralizations oiH.iJe  The  median  keeps  to  a 
1 1<  ilding  pattern.  Vested  interests  bitterly  dig  in. 


Something  is  at  work  here,  something  mo- 
mentous. You  need  only  stand  in  mid-room 
and  look.  Once-in-a-lifetime  headlines  flower 
immodestly,  poking  up  like  shameless  patches 
of  crocuses  in  the  unmown  spring.  Yet  no  im- 
age can  say  what  this  sprouting  means.  Import 
remains  oblique,  geological,  obscure.  Interpre- 
tation is  a  sleight  of  hand,  reversing  itself  with 
each  new  read.  Streams  of  bits  combine  to  pro- 
duce a  pocket  score,  astonishing,  symphonic, 
hut  too  small  to  read. 

The  data  are  here,  in  surfeit.  In  fact,  this 
flood  of  noi.se  and  color  never  abates  long 
enough  to  submit  to  a  basin.  Events  transpire 
too  fast  to  register  before  they  go  obsolete. 
Who  can  take  their  eves  off  the  ticker  long 
enough  to  tabulate.' 

But  here  you  can  eavesdrop  on  the  chaos  of 
voices.  When  that  shipyard  on  the  North  Sea 
erupts  again,  you  can  examine  the  underlying 
inputs.  Production  as  a  function  of  hours. 
Hours  as  a  function  of  volatility.  Volatility  as  a 
function  of  morale.  Morale  as  a  function  of  ex- 
pectation. Expectation  as  a  function  of  in- 
come. Income  as  a  function  of  production. 
This  room  combs  out  the  Gordian  tangle. 
Here  you  can  watch  the  revolution  unfold,  at 
any  speed,  along  any  axis,  at  any  magnifica- 
tion, testing  each  infinitesimal  contingency's 
effect  on  every  other. 

The  kingfisher  satellites  swoop  down,  hitting 
their  minnowed  marks.  They  snatch  the  silver 
data  aloft,  flapping  in  blackness,  before  drop- 
ping the  catch  back  down  to  the  globe's  sur- 
face, where  it  replicates,  shooting  the  rapids  of 
broadband  relays  and  repeaters,  transmitter  to 
transmitter,  pooling  ever  more  downstream,  to 
school  in  the  hatcheries  of  petabyte  shoals. 

In  this  room  of  open  prediction,  tacts  flash 
like  a  headland  light.  The  search  flares  hurst 
around  you  where  you  stand,  lost  in  an  infor- 
mational fantasia:  tangled  graphical  dances  of 
devaluation,  industrial  upheaval,  protective 
tariffs,  striking  shipbuilders,  the  G7,  Paraguay, 
Kabul.  The  sweep  of  the  digital — now  beyond 
its  inventors'  collective  ability  to  index — falls 
back,  cowed  by  the  sprawl  of  the  runaway  ana- 
log. Five  billion  parallel  processors,  each  a 
world  economy,  update,  revise,  negate  one  an- 
other, capsize  the  simulation,  pumping  their 
dissatisfied  gross  national  product  beyond  the 
reach  of  number. 

This  sea  defeats  all  navigation.  At  best,  the 
model  can  say  only  where  in  this,  our  flood,  we 
will  drown.  Walk  from  this  diorama  on  a  May 
evening  and  feel  the  Earth's  persistent  tact 
gust  against  your  face.  Sure  as  this  disclosing 
spring  breeze,  it  blows.  Data  survive  all  hope  of 
learning.  But  hope  must  learn  how  to  survive 
the  data. 


[Perspei  ti\  es| 

SCENES  FROM  THE 
CRACK  WARS 


From  two  interviews  with  former  drug  dealers  in 
the  Winter  issue  of  F.E.D.S.  magazine.  F.E.I  VS. 
("Finally,  Every  Dimension  of  the  Streets")  is 
published  in  Nexe  York  I  lity. 


F.E.D.S.:  We  want  to  know  how  you  managed 
to  become  one  of  Harlem's  great  ones. 

AZ:  (Pause.)  1  never  looked  at  mysell  like  that. 
But  I  guess  other  people  did.  1  wasn't  trying 
to  do  that,  but  it  happened. 

F.E.D.S.:  We  have  many  hustlers,  but  we  don't 
have  many  hustlers  like  you. 

AZ:  True,  I  played  the  name,  1  played  the  game 
fair,  and  1  took  the  business  seriously. 

F.E.D.S.:  And  that  business  was? 

AZ:  Drugs.  Cocaine,  not  crack.  Straight  co- 
caine. 1  started  selling  coke  around  late 
1983,  like  in  November. 

F.E.D.S.:  How  old  were  you  then.' 

AZ:  About  seventeen. 

F.E.D.S.:  Did  you  know  Richard  Porter  at  that 
time? 

AZ:  Yeah  .  .  .  we  went  to  school  together,  he 
lived  up  the  block  from  me.  We  grew  up  to- 
gether, matter  fact.  At  first  I  was  working  in 
the  cleaners  right  across  the  street  from 
where  he  lived  at.  Rich  used  to  hustle  on 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  145th  Street — and 
Rich  wasn't  selling  what  you  would  eall  real 
drugs  at  the  time.  He  used  to  sell  souk-  shit 
to  the  white  boys.  1  don't  know  where  lie 
learned  it  from,  he  ain't  never  tell  me,  hut 
that  shit  used  to  work,  lie  used  to  go  to  the 
supermarket  and  get  a  seasoning  called  sage 
and  some  eggs,  take  all  the  sage  and  put  n  in 
a  howl,  then  crack  two  eggs,  mix  it,  put  u  in 
the  oven,  and  let  it  cook.  Then  when  it 
would  get  hard,  he'd  take  it  out  and  mash  it 
down  flat.  Once  it  dried,  it  looked  just  like  a 
drug  that  people  smoked  called  hash.  White 
hoys  used  to  come  from  Jersey,  and  Rich 
used  to  sell  them  pieces  for  like  twenty,  lili\ 
dollars.  He  used  to  stay  fresh  like  thai, 
sheepskins,  leather  bombers. 

F.E.D.S. :  So  where  do  you  come  into  all  of  this? 

AZ:  After  that,  Rich  started  selling  dope  with 
L.A.,  on  144th  Street. 

F.E.D.S.:  Where  is  L.A.? 

AZ:  L.A.  is  dead  now  .  .  .  Young  kid,  Seventh 
Avenue.  They  would  come  to  the  cleaners 
bringing  mad  clothes.  Crackin'  jokes  like, 
"Yo,  A,  you  gotta  stop  fuckin'  with  the 
cleaners,  you  gotta  get  with  this,"  Nil   I  was 
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content  at  the  time,  i  knew  it  I  wanted  to 
get  involved  in  it,  I  had  the  opportunity.  I 
seen  how  they  was  rolling,  tluw  was  rolling 
for  iv. 1 1  they  had  cars,  the  best  ol 
clothes  so  basically  every  young  kid  in 
town  wanted  to  he  like-  Rich  and  L.A.  Dirt 
hikes,  mopeds, 

Wli.u  were  your  conditions  at  home.' 
.  My  moins  was  on  welt, ire,  you  know,  sisters 
not  going  to  school,  welfare  threatening  to 
e ut  us  utt,  and  I  was  one  thai  never  liked  to 
see  my  moms  cry.  That's  why  1  started 
workin'  in  the  t  leaners. 

My  in. in  Slim  would  buy  shit  from  the 
liquor  store  like  Wild  Irish  Rose,  so  on  Sun- 
days I  would  sell  it  our  of  the  cleaners  for 
double  the  price  since  the  liquor  store  was 
closed,  and  that's  when  I  started  getting  into 
the  hustle  game.  It  was  short  money,  though. 

I.F./'.V:  Could  this  he  around  the  tune  when 
you  became  affiliated  with  Alpo.' 

AZ:  No,  Alpo  came  later  on,  atter  Rich  got 
locked  up.  Rich  was  in  a  shoot-out  with  this 
kid  who  robhed  L.A.'s  mother's  house.  Alpo 
and  1  start  kickin'  it,  and  lie  said,  "Yo,  Rich 
and  I  was  doing  something  and  since  Rich 
been  kicked  up  I  ain't  got  nowhere  to  get 
nothin'  from."  So  after  some  words  I  told 
him,  "I'll  speak  to  Rich  later  on  tonight. 
(  oine  see  me  tomorrow,  and  it  Rich  say  it's 
all  good  we'll  take  care  of  business."  .Atter 
talking  to  Rich,  he  said  Alpo  was  cool,  look 
<  nit  fi  ir  him. 

The  relationship  was,  1  gave  him  some- 
thing on  consignment  and  he  would  pay  me 
hat.  k  down  the  line.  But  he  was  the  type  that 
still  wanted  to  hang  out,  come  around.  My 
store  on  145th  Street  had  become  hot.  The 
police  was  runnin'  up  in  there  every  five 
minutes.  It  not  to  the  point  where  the  cops 
was  comin'  in  asking  for  names.  So  1  said,  it's 
nine  to  move  on.  1  asked  inv  clique  who 
wants  ibis  spot,  and  everybody  was  like,  it 
you  don't  want  it,  we  don't  want  it.  But 
Alpo  took  it.  i  le  started  making  money,  buy- 
ing cars,  big-ass  jewelry.  I  le  bought  a  ring  as 
big  as  a  building  that  said  \LPO  in  all  dia- 
monds. He  would  buy  a  motorcycle,  crash  it 
or  dent  it,  gel  off  the  hike,  and  just  give  it  to 
inybocb  there,  lie  was  just  being  what  he 
wanted  to  be,  I  guess.  Thai  big  nigga. 

1  remember  one  tune  early  on  I  was 
to  buy  my  girl  a  Volvo  station  wagon,  and 
Alpo  was  with  me.  When  we  went  into  the 
dealership  they  had  this  new  car  that  had 
lust  came  oi  t  called  the  Impulse,  and  he  was 
like,  "  I  his  i  phat,  damn!"  So  I  said,  "You 
want  that.'"  i  went  in  the  trunk  and  I  asked 
the  man  how  n  h  it  cost.  1  le  said  like  sev- 
enteen thousand    I  said,  "Y'all  could  get  it 


ready  within  the  next  couple  of  hours'"  And 
I  hi  night  it  tor  him. 

F.fc'./XS.:  You  had  seventeen  thousand  dollars 
in  the  trunk  of  your  car.' 

\/:  I  had  about  fifty  thousand  in  the  trunk  of 
my  ear.  After  that  it  seemed  like  he  would 
^\^>  anything  I'd  tell  him  to  do.  I  was  just  do- 
ing it  to  make  him  happy,  to  show  him  that 
it's  all  good  right  here. 

/  .H.D.S.:  You've  said  that  Alpo  did  a  lot  of 
things  that  contributed  to  the  downfall  of 
Richard  and  yourself,  as  well  as  everything 
that  you  established  in  the  streets. 

AZ:  Yeah,  he  became  very  annoying.  If  you  a 
hustler  and  you  know  you  doing  wrong  and 
you  know  it's  against  the  law  to  sell  drugs, 
you're  nor  gonna  be  out  there  broadcasting 
it.  But  that's  bow  Alpo  was. 

/  .E.D.S.:  Where  did  Rich  tit  back  into  all  of 
this? 

AZ:  Well,  Rich  was  there,  hut  that  shit  never 
bothered  him.  Rich  used  to  be  to  his  self 
Rich  was  the  type  that  would  come  out  ear- 
ly and  go  in  early,  like  around  ten  o'clock. 
1  le  wasn't  hangin'  out  and  partyin'.  He  had 
like  one  girl  and  shir.  He  carried  his  self  real 
respec  table. 

F.E.D.S.:  What  happened  to  Rich  Porter  and 
Alpo.' 

AZ:  Well,  Rich  also  remained  in  the  game  only 
to  have  his  younger  brother  Donnell  kid- 
napped and  tortured.  This  went  on  for  about 
a  month,  with  the  kidnappers  asking  for 
$500,000.  This  tragic  event  made  the  front 
ol  the  Daily  News.  The  kidnapper  cut  Rich's 
brother's  finger  off  and  taped  it  in  a  Harlem 
restaurant's  bathroom. 

F.E.D.S.:  I  thought  you  guys  had  the  money. 

AZ:  Well,  you  know,  shit  happens. 

:  So  what  happened  atter  that.' 

\/:  Rich  being  hot  by  the  Feds,  he  asked  Alpo 
to  move  the  joints  tor  him.  Well,  this  only 
gave  Alpo  opportunity. 

F.E.D.S.:  Opportunity  tor  what.' 
./:  Alpo  had  just  recently  found  out  that  Rich 
had  did  him  wrong  on  some  other  business. 

/  .1  .1  is.:  So  what  happened? 

AZ:  Well,  Alpo  brought  some  D.C.  kids  here 
overnight  and  killed  Rich  near  Orchard 
Beach. 

I   E.D.S.:  1  low  do  you  know  Alpo  did  it.' 

AZ:  The  streets  don't  lie.  The  Feds  finally 
caught  Alpo,  and  he  told  on  his  killing  ream 
in  order  to  spare  an  execution  sentence. 
When  Alpo  killed  Rich,  he  killed  Harlem. 


\1  Pi  >:  What's  up?  1  tried  reaching  out  to  AZ, 
but  he's  been  phone-ducking  me. 
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I  I   I  i.s  :  Read}  i"  start .' 

AI.PO:  Yes. 

F.E.O.S.:  Before  we  begin,  did  you  kill  your 
good  friend  Richard  Porter? 

ALPO:  Ye.s,  Kit  we'll  yet  into  tli.it  Liter. 

F.E.D.S.:  1  low  did  you  get  started? 

ALPO:  A  Dominican  connect  needed  two  body- 
guards. My  man's  man  told  linn  that  we  were 
wild,  and  it  lie  had  any  problems  we'd  take 
care  of  them.  That's  when  we  started  dealing 
with  heavy  coke. 

When  he  found  out  1  was  Puerto  Ric.in  he 
liked  it.  This  way  he  was  able  to  put  me  in  a 
room  with  Puerto  Rican  and  Dominican  cus- 
tomers who  thought  1  was  black.  These  cus- 
tomers would  talk  freely  around  me  about 
jerking  the  Dominican,  thinking  I  didn't  un- 
derstand them.  Later  I  would  tell  him  what 
they  were  saying,  and  we  would  handle  the 
situation  right  there.  All  that  boosted  my 
position.  When  one  of  the  guys  that  picked 
up  the  coke  for  the  Dominican  got  caught 
stealing,  I  got  his  position.  Although  I  was 
moving  up  in  position  my  pay  wasn't  moving 
up,  so  1  started  dipping  into  the  coke.  There 
was  so  much  coke  I  would  steal  like  one, 
two,  three  eighths,  whatever,  and  he  never 
knew  it  was  missing.  So  that  was  tree  money. 
1  had  this  tree  coke,  and  I  was  driving  my 
man's  car,  so  when  this  kid  from  Manhattan 
Avenue  saw  me  he  felt  I  was  blowing  up  and 
told  me  1  could  do  something  over  there.  At 
the  time,  crack  was  beginning  to  blow  up.  So 
that's  what  I  did.  I  started  over  there  in 
1983.  Since  1  had  the  tree  coke,  I  was  able  to 
flood  it  and  give  up  good  prices.  If  something 
was  selling  for  $20,  1  could  sell  the  same  si:e 
tor  $10.  I  was  just  gning  it  all  away.  1  was 
getting  money,  and  my  name  was  blowing  up 
more  and  more:  I  was  the  kid  from  the  Hast 
Side  that  came  to  the  West  Side  and  was 
bitting  all  the  women.  They  were  calling  me 
wild  and  crazy.  I  was  just  bugging  out.  1  was 
just  having  fun.  After  a  while  things  started 
slowing  up  for  my  man.  Soon  the  whole 
thing  faded  out,  but  I  had  made  such  a  name 
for  myself  that  other  people  in  the  crack 
game  were  like,  "Sell  this  for  us." 

I  remember  before  I  even  came  to  the 
West  Side  it  was  all  about  Rich  and  L.A. 
Rich  always  said  1  reminded  him  of  L.A. 
Time  went  on  and  I  met  a  crew  while  hang- 
ing out  at  the  Rooftop  skating  rink.  They 
knew  my  thing  was  strong.  1  was  able  to  real- 
ly bank  on  that.  They  were  doing  their  thing 
with  crack  really  blowing  up.  So  1  ended  up 
stepping  to  them.  They  hit  me  off,  and  I 
took  that  back  down  to  1  L 5th  Street.  Now  1 
was  getting  it  from  three  or  tour  different 
people,  and  1  wasn't  jerking  anybody.  Every- 


body was  getting  paid.  I  ImiiIi  reallv  good  re 
lationships  because  I  was  about  business. 

I  heard  AZ  was  ,i  young  cat  that  was  get- 
ting it.  So  I  stepped  tci  bun.  I  his  was  when 
he  had  145th  between  Seventh  and  Eighth, 
the  Jukebox.  One  night  sour-  LkK  tried  to 
shoot  him,  stick  bun  up  or  something.  Me 
was  telling  me,  and  he  was  getting  more  and 
more  frustrated.  I  was  like,  "Yeah,  whatever. 
What  are  you  gonna  do?"  I  le  wanted  to  find 
them.  I  just  needed  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
to  go  to  the  East  Side  and  get  my  guns.  So 
while  1  did  this  his  workers  were  supposed  to 
go  get  whatever  they  had.  When  I  gel  back 
it's  only  one  guy  there.  I  notice  AZ  didn't 
say  anything.  I  came  back  with  two  guns. 
We  ended  up  finding  one  of  the  kids  and 
busted  him  up.  After  that  day  1  was  running 
with  AZ,  and  now  I'm  down  with  bun  I'm 
one  of  his  soldiers.  I  see  opportunity,  and  I 
know  this  is  where  I  need  to  be.  AZ  is  who  I 
need  to  work  with,  he's  the  one  I  need  to 
impress.  I  had  no  problem  with  the  grind.  I 
slatted  from  the  bottom. 

Now  the  Jukebox  is  getting  popular  and 
the  stick-up  kids  are  starling  to  come  out. 
They  robbed  the  spot.  That  was  beginning 
to  be  a  problem  for  AZ.  lie  wasn't  with  all 
that.  The  kids  would  come  in,  close  the  gate, 
and  rob  everything.  No  imc  ever  got  shot,  | 
stepped  to  AZ  like,  "We  got  to  put  the  mur- 
der game  down!"  We  found  out  who  was  set- 
ting it  up  and  snatched  him.  Threw  bun  in  a 
van  and  made  him  tell  us  who  the  lest  of 
them  were.  I  recruited  a  tew  guys  and  we 
look  care  of  them.  The  bodies  were  found  on 
145th  and  Eighth  Avenue.  Thai's  when  AZ 
telt  it  |ust  wasn't  worth  it  to  him.  .And  I  took 
i  'Vet  the  Jukebox. 

Then  this  kid  from  115th  Street  started 
opening  spots  on  145th  Street,  lie  was  jeal- 
ous, so  a  little  gunplay  broke  out.  1  lett 
145th,  and  that's  when  my  relationship  with 
Rich  started.  Rich  was  just  coming  home 
from  doing  a  year  in  prison.  Rich,  AZ,  and  I 
were  all  doing  our  own  thing.  Rich  and  I 
used  to  have  a  lot  of  the  same  cars.  We  were 
the  first  young  kids  to  bust  out  with  the  con- 
vertible BMWs.  AZ  and  I  busted  out  with 
the  7  Series  BMW.  1  paid  cash.  We  both 
bought  black  ones,  and  he  asked  me  to 
change  my  color.  I  paid  an  extra  $500  and  1 
busted  out  with  the  white  one  with  blue 
leather  seats.  The  joints  were  hot  and  we 
were  the  first  young  guys  i  ai  there  with 
them.  They  cost  $55,000  at  the  tune. 

1  was  m  with  Rich  and  I  was  in  with  AZ  I 
know  AZ  didn't  like  Rich  and  Rich  didn't 
like  AZ.  AZ  thought  Rich  was  too  extrava- 
gant and  Rich  thought  AZ  was  a  punk.  Rich 
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also  had  a  problem  with  AZ  opening  a  spot 
right  across  from  him  on  I  32nd  Street.  Rich 
was  selling  crack  and  AZ  was  selling  powder 
coke.  Rich  didn'l  appreciate  that,  but  AZ 
had  .1  daughter  hy  Rich's  sister  Pat.  Rich 
didn't  care  about  any  of  them.  It  he  did, 
when  Ins  brother  got  kidnapped  he  wouldn't 
have  been  trying  to  make  a  deal. 
I  .1  M.S.:  Why  was  Rich  killed.' 
ALPO:  Rich  .  .  .The  reason  1  killed  Rich  is  be- 
cause I  had  a  young  Dominican  connect  oft 
Broadway  who  wasn't  really  in  the  position 
at  the  i nue  I  was  dealing  with  him  to  front 
me  crazy  bricks.  Since  my  connect  couldn't 
do  it,  Rich  used  a  kid  that  he  had  met  in  the 
Bronx,  and  he  was  hitting  him  lovely.  Then 
the  kid  caught  a  dry  spell.  So  since  1  was  go- 
ing in  and  out  of  town,  1  told  Rich,  "I'm  go- 
ing  to  introduce  you  to  my  connect."  What  1 
said  was,  '"ton  take  your  money  and  I'll  give 
you  my  money.  Take  care  of  it."  1  didn't 
mind  it  Rich  made  $1,000  a  brick  off  me 
with  his  man.  1  was  coming  in  with  about 
$500,000  at  a  time,  even  though  my  connect 
was  sometimes  cheaper,  but  Rich  never  tells 
me  he's  using  my  connect,  lie's  giving  Rich 
the  joints  at  an  even  c heaper  puce. 

(.  )ne  ^\.<\  I'm  in  New  York  looking  tor  this 
kid  that  tan  off  with  about  $190,000,  and  1 
run  into  my  connect.  1  ask  him  when  he's 
going  io  start  looking  out  for  us.  He  tells  me 
he  just  gave  Rich  sixty  joints  and  at  least 
thirty  were  mine.  I  said,  "No  you  didn't'"  So 
he  describes  them  to  me.  I  remember  they 
had  a  president's  name  on  them.  1  told  him 
not  to  say  anything  about  it.  I  take  my  bricks 
back  down  to  D.C.  that  I  had  just  gotten 
from  Rich  and  went  to  see  my  man  down 
there.  I  lc  was  also  my  best  customer,  and  he- 
was  about  his  murder  game. 

I  went  hack  and  told  him  what  Rich  did. 
I  he  first  thing  to  come  out  of  his  mouth  is, 
"I  et's  kill  him!"  I  was  like,  hold  up  for  a 
minute.  Let  me  think  about  it.  I  called  Rich 
and  asked  him,  "Is  everything  .ill  right.'  N 
your  man  back'"  lie  said,  "Yeah.  My  man 
just  gave  me  some  more  j<  pints." 

Me  and  inv  man  in  D.C  come  back  to 
New  York.  I  said,  "I'm  going  to  ask  bun  one 
more  nine  who  he's  getting  this  coke  from.  It 
he  lies,  I'm  going  to  take  him  out."  One 
thing  led  to  another,  and  I  killed  Rich. 

Yes,  I  killed  Rich.  It  .vasn't  personal.  It 
was  business.  Rich  lied  to  me  about  some- 
thing there  was  no  reason  to  he  about.  It 
that  little  bit  ot  money  can  come  between 
what  I  thought  was  ,i  wonderful  relationship, 
there's  no  telling  what  he  might  do  down 
the  line-.  I  gave  bun  the  opportunity  to  tell 
me  the   iiutb  not   once  but    twice.   My  man 


shot  bun  I  think  two  times  and  he  didn't  die, 
so  I  shot  him.  1  think  he  felt  something,  be- 
cause I  bad  to  pry  his  band  off  the  doorknob. 
Then  we  went  to  City  bland  to  dump  the 
b(  idy. 

I  .1  I'.v:  You  carried  tin-  body  from  Harlem  to 
(  atv  bland  in  the  Bronx? 

ALPO:  Yes. 

F.E.D.S.:  You  weren't  afraid? 

ALPO:  Once  you  take  care  ot  that  first  murder 
in  your  lite,  you're  all  right.  Not  that  I'm  say- 
ing it's  a  good  thing.  It's  just  that  I  wasn't 
afraid.  1  was  doing  what  I  had  to  do. 

F.E.D.S.:  \hiw  main  homicides  are  you  charged 
with? 

ALPO:  I'm  charged  with  fourteen  murders. 

F.E.D.S.:  Which  ones' 

ALPO:  Eight  in  D.C,  two  in  Maryland,  and  the 
rest  in  New  York. 

F.E.D.S.:  How  did  the  Feds  find  out  about  your 
fourteen  homicides? 

ALP(  »:  Me,  1  had  to  confess  everything  tor  my 
deal.  Once  you  take  the  position  I've  taken, 
you  have  to  tell  it  all.  It  there  comes  a  time 
later  on  that  they  find  out  about  something 
ebe,  whatever  agreement  they  gave,  they 
could  take  me  back  to  court.  For  the  four 
murders  in  New  York  I  basically  got  immu- 
nity. They  just  added  them  to  the  D.C 
murders. 

F.E.D.S.:  What  was  one  of  the  most  gruesome 
murders? 

ALPO:  (Long  pause.)  There  were  so  many  .  .  . 
Most  of  ours  were  quick,  though.  Ours  were 
just  to  the  head. 

F.E.D.S.:  No  one  ever  found  the  cars  with 
bloi  id  m  them.' 

ALPO:  Well,  as  far  as  the  vehicle  with  Rich,  I 
changed  the  whole  interior.  After  that  1  sold 
it  to  my  connect. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  clear 
two  rumors.  One  is  that  I'm  dying  of  AIDS 
in  prison.  This  is  false.  I'm  healthier  than  I 
have  ever  been.  The  other  is  that  To  is 
sniti  lung.  It  that's  what  you  want  to  call  it, 
that's  what  you  call  it.  But  To  calls  it  look- 
ing out  tor  To.  I'm  doing  what  I  have  to  do 
tor  me.  Abo,  tor  the  people  who  say  To 
went  out  like  a  sucker.  In  lite  you  make 
choices,  and  sometimes  those  choices  are 
good  and  sometimes  they're  bad.  At  the  time 
when  I  did  what  I  did,  1  had  to  do  tor  me.  1 
knew  it  wasn't  right,  but  I  knew  I  had  to  do 
it  tor  me.  In  my  eight  years  in  prison  1  have 
come  to  the  decision  tb.it  I  made  the  right 
choice,  lust  oft,  the  government  wasn't 
dealing  with  me  on  a  ten-  or  twenty-year 
bid.  Thc\  wanted  to  give  me  the  death 
penalty  or  the  rest  of  my  natural  life  in  jail. 
I    nlc'ss  you're  facing  that,  don't  judge  me. 
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Stance,  a  painting  hy  Paul  Midlins .  I  Us  work  ivill  he  s/imcn  this  summer  ai  the  Amh'osino  (  hdlery  in  Miami 


THE  MAD  H4X0RS 


From  a  February  8  exchange  on  "goonies,"  a  chan- 
nel on  the  Internet  Relay  (  '.hat  system,  thai  was  in- 
tercepted /">>•  computer  security  experts  at  Stanford 
University  and  at  Securify,  a  consulting  firm,  in  the 
midst  oj  it  series  of  "denial  oj  service"  attacks  on 
major  commercial  Web  sites.  Dennis  Moran, 
known  online  as  t  '.oolio,  was  arrested  in  March  and 
charged  with  defacing  the  Web  sue  of  D  ARE., 
an  antidrug  organization.  Moran  denies  any  in- 
volvement with  the  denial-of -service  attacks 


Coolio:  nice  and  quiet  around  here  .  .  .  why  is 
cnn.com  not  working? 

lhjhdm.  THANKS  FOR  DESTROYING 
MY  NEWS  COOLIO. 


( ".oolio:  hey  i  didn't  Jo  anything  to  cnn.  i  enjoy 

then  news. 
Dr_Hydin:  uh  huh  wink  wink  nudge  nudge. 
manero:  knock  that  shit  oft,  tor  real. 
dwango:  is  eRiy  -. 1 1 1 1  heing  flooded? 
(.  "oolio:  they  took  it  down. 
SpEcTrE:  the  mad  haxOrs  moved  on,  whoever 

the  evildoers  may  he. 
divango:  amazon.com  is  down,  and  cnn,  h.ih.i. 

these  h4xOrs  are  mean. 
Coolio:  i  don't  think  the  same  hackers  that  did 

yahoo  had  anything  to  do  with  cnn. 
DemonEatr:   they  heard  what   happened  to 

yahoo  yesterday,  so  they  decided  to  copy  it. 
divango:  did  they  have  anything  to  Jo  with 

amaion.com  ? 
(  "oolio:  yes  they  did,  since  45  minutes  ago. 
SpEcTrE:  dude,  CNN  is  hack  for  me. 
C  ".oolio:  good,  cnn  shouldn't  go  down,  they're  cool. 
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dwango:  it  s  slow. 

::  zq  has  joined  ^goonies. 

:'::'  ''  zq  has  quit  ~g<  'i  mies. 

psilord:  hahaha,  coolio  made  ABC  world  news 

tonight,  jesus  fucking  christ.  how  the  f . . . 
Coolio:  what's  ABC  world  news  tonight?  also, 

who  the  tuck  is  this  zq  motherfucker? 
psilord:  Coolio,  ABC's  world  news  television 

show,  every  night. 
( 'nolin:  cool  what'd  they  s.i\  ? 
dwango:  haha,  it's  their  network  news  show, 

coolio. 
qazew:  coolio,  what  did  you  do  that  is  getting 

sit  much  attention.' 
Coolio:  and  did  they  only  talk  ahout  yahoo  or 

Inn  .c  i  mi  and  ehay  and  amazon  too? 

::  ate  iree  has  joined  ^goonies. 

Ih_l  iydin:  coolio,  did  you  tuck  up  aol? 

dwango:  is  amazon  back  up  now? 

Coolio:  aforce,  peon  identification  required. 

aforce:  sup.' 

(  'oolio:  who  are  you? 

Dr_Hydin:   NAME    RANK   AND   PENIS 

LENGTH  NOW  MISTER 
aforce:  plutli  used  to  chill  with  you? 
(  '.oolio:  who  the  hell  is  phifli? 
psilord:  aforce,  who  the  tuck  are  you.' 
Desantnik:  seems  aforce  is  going  to  Stanford.  Jesse 

from  Saved  By  the  Bell  wanted  to  go  there. 
psilord:  aforce,  go  away  or  coolio  will  h4x0r  you. 
Coolio:  hahahah 
aforce:  he  he 
dwango:  hahah 
psilord:  I  lAhahahahah 
psilurd:  "when  we  return,  YAHOO  IS  VUL- 

NERAB1  E,  hat  kers  ambush  the  website." 
aforce:  please  : ) 

psilord:  coolio,  the  story  is  coming  up. 
(   oolio:  tell  me  what  they  say. 
Jui,.   they  just  had  this  big  story,  with  this  big 

logo  saying  "HA(  'K  ATTACK." 
Iwangu:  haha.  the  zdtv  just  acknowledged  that 

amazon  was  d<  iwn. 
(  .'( ii ilio:  on  1  \  ?  awesome' 
aforce:  who  hit  amazon?  i  thought  only  yahoo 

g(  it  i  >u  lied. 

(  Ainhn:  wait,  who  is  aforce?? 

dwango:  nobody  km  iws. 

Coolio:  he's  a  spy . 

psilord:  yeah,  he's  FBI. 

aforce:  spy?  naw. 

(  oolio:  no  thi  allowed,  hey,  two  stanlord.edu 
people  joined  in  a  short  period  of  tune  .  .  . 
and  we're  talking  about  yahoo  . . . 

psilord:  "we  have  learned  more  about  the  cata- 
strophic i.  rash  of  yahoo  today 

dwango:  psilord,  where  is  this.' 

I    •.'    imultaneous  locations. 

/  h    I  lydin:  hahahah. ihahahahahahahahahahah 


psilord:  "a  concerted  effort  by  a  group  of 
hackers" 

psilord:  "a  large  number  of  computers  gang  up 
on  the  yahoo  infrastructure." 

shiro:  fucking  great. 

psilord:  "the  tools  are  so  sophisticated  that  you 
don't  even  have  to  be  very  good  at  hacking." 

Coolio:  hahahah,  this  any  is  trying  to  join  our 
hac  ker  group. 

/  )r_I  lydin:  hahaha,  we're  a  hacker  group  now. 

defile:  did  we  suddenly  become  a  hacker  group? 

psilord:  actually,  coolio  is  a  hacker  group, 
ahahah,  "it  it  could  happen  to  yahoo,  ir 
could  happen  to  anyone  on  the  web." 
HAHAhah.  "it  could  happen  to  you!!! 

Desantnik:  This  age  of  the  internet  is  like  the 
wild  west,  it  all  the  cowboys  were  pathetic 
pasty  white  geeks  and  they  rounded  up  D&.D 
posters  and  hot  pockets  instead  of  cows. 

psilord:  oh  my  god,  coolio  is  way  famous. 

psilord:  dude,  coolio,  sitting  at  his  computer, 
with  his  eoek  in  his  hand,  disabled  yahoo, 
and  fooled  people  into  thinking  he  was  a 
group  of  fucking  hackers. 

psilord:  how  the  t  .  .  .  coolio  shouldn't  be  al- 
lowed to  have  this  kind  of  power. 

Coolio:  SHUT  THE  FUCK  UT  PSILORD. 

psilord:  hahahahah 

Coolio:  a  group  of  malicious  coordinated  hack- 
ers did  it.  not  coolio. 

Dr_Hydin:  no  mexican  can  o\n  this. 

psilord:  yeah,  1  was  just  kidding. 

aforce:  what  did  you  use' 

Coolio:  1  didn't  do  anything. 

aforce:  a  router  sploit? 

defile:  uhm.  who  is  aforce? 

(  !<  \olio:  nor  am  i  doing  anything  now. 

aforce:  heh 

Coolio:  hac  kers  did  it. 

aforce:  ok 

Coolio:  defile,  i  have  no  idea,  probably  the  FBI. 

aforce:  dood  uu  not  fbi. 

defile:  aforce,  what  brings  you  to  these  here 

parts  anyway? 
instig8r:  we  don't  come  kindly  to  strangers. 
aforce:  blenny  told  me  it  was  a  133t  channel  . . .  i 

used  to  chill  in  -coded  and  ^abusive. 
instig8r:  who  is  blenny? 
(  'oolio:  are  you  sure  he  didn't  say  ^gaynies? 
defile:  uhm,  who  the  hell  is  blenny? 
aforce:  blenny  used  to  be  in  gH  . . . 
C  '.oolio:  we  don't  know  anyone  from  gH. 
C  '.oolio:  nor  any  other  hacker  groups. 
Desantnik:  aforce  has  cracks  in  his  story. 
defile:  we  usually  talk  about  gay  sex. 
afon  e:  heh 
instigSr:  qazew,  want  to  have  gay  sex.' 

ij.la'U  :  sure. 

defile:  i  bet  FBI  agents  have  massive  child  porn 
c  ollections. 
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Cuoii'o:  defile,  i  even  moved  nn  encrypted  kid- 
die porn  ,tg:  to  anothei  box  the  other  day. 

msn'gHr:  aforce,  how  does  hlenny  know  us.' 

aforce:  he  |iist  said  he  did. 

m.st/gcSr:  aft  iree,  d<  m'l  lie  ti  i  me. 

aforce:  i'm  looking  for  a  new  chan  to  chill  in. 
~C(.  is  full  of  tucking  feds. 

t   hi  i/li  •:  i'm  FBI. 

/  >i    I  lydin:  i'm  just  local  police.  8( 

then  i  will  make  sure  1  don't  admit  to 
breaking  the  law.  :( 

imtigtir:  aforce,  IN(  :ORRECT  PEON  IDENTI- 

ficatk  >n,  peon  ident  required. 

uftm  e:  please.  :( 

dwango:  please  what .' 

ajorcc:  don't  hoot  me.  i'm  |um  trying  to  learn. 

i|iimip:  aw  sweet  . . . 

(  oolio:  vmi  guys  are  too  paranoid,  it's  not   like 

any  oi  us  did  anything  illegal  other  than 

child  porn  and  drugs. 
Spl  i  TrE:  the  word  on  the  street  is  that  YA1 IOO 

is  getting  owned  again. 
qazew:  SpEi  hi:,  hehe,  are  you  trying  to  say 

i  li.it  yi  m're  fuc  king  with  them? 
SpEc  /  >/::  no,  not  me  dude. 

I  I'    I  i  E,  win  »  hit  amazon,  ehay,  etc  . .' 
/  h    Hvdin:  ,\ds  owned  'em  dude,  at  least  lie  says 

he  did. 
S/)J  i  i  :/: .  i  1 1  auk  n  was  a  taction  ol  communist 

i  lima. 
qazew:  SpEcTrE,  you  bullshitting  or  really 

think  adx  did  it .' 
SpEcTrE:  in  an  attempt  to  thwart  our  capitalist 

system. 
/  '.'    Hydin:  personally  i  think  Malm  got  pissed 
ill  at   the  net   in  general  and  is  sitting  at 

lioine  with  a  big  bottle  of  tequila  in  his 

hand,  haxOring  away,  veiling  1   FUCK 

YOl   !!  to  no  i  me  in  particular. 


THE  MUSEUM  OF  ME 


Frnm  "Wouldn't  You  Ratha  Be  At  Home!  The 
Internet  and  the  Wyth  of  the  Pou'crjul  Self,"  by 
Ellen  I  'llman,  a  lecture  delivered  last  jidl  at  the 
rsity  i  <\  Vermont.  (  llman  is  a  software  engi' 
neci  and  the  author  of  ('lose  to  the  Machine: 
I  ec  lmophiha  and  Its  [discontents.  Her  essay 
;  nder  the  Wizard's  Spell"  appeared 
in  the  August  1WH  issue  of  !  larper's  Magazine. 

y 

M  i  irs  ago,  bei.  >u  the  Internet  as  we  know  it 

had  come  into  existence  —  1   think   it   was 

i  Christmas,  in  1990      I  was  at  a  friend's 

where  her  nine-vear-old  son  and  his 


friend  were  playing  the  video  game  that  was 
the  siate  of  the  art  at  the  time,  Some  the 
Hedgeli'.L'  Ilie\  lumped  around  in  front  of  the 
T\  and  gave  off  the  sort  of  rude  noises  boys 
tend  to  make  when  they're  shooting  at  things 
in  a  video  game,  and  after  about  half  an  hour 
they  stopped  and  tried  to  talk  about  what 
they'd  just  been  doing.  The  dialogue  went 
something  like  this: 

"1  wiped  out  at  that  parr  with  the  ladders." 

"Ladders?  What  ladders?" 

"\  on  know,  after  the  rooms." 

"Oh,  you  mean  the  stairs "' 

"No,  1  think  they  were  ladders.  I  remember, 
because  I  died  there  twice." 

"I  never  killed  you  around  any  ladders.  1 
killed  you  where  you  jump  down  off  this  wall." 

"Wall?  You  mean  by  the  gates  of  the  city?" 

"Are  there  gates  around  the  city?  I  always 
called  it  the  castle." 

The  boys  muddled  along  tor  several  more 
minutes,  making  themselves  more  confused  as 
they  went.  Finally  they  gave  up  trying  to  talk 
about  their  time  with  Sonic  the  Hedgehog. 
They  just  looked  at  each  other  and  shrugged. 

I  didn't  think  about  the  two  hoys  and  Sonic 
again  until  1  watched  my  clients  try  out  the 
World  Wide  Web.  By  then  it  was  1995,  the  In- 
terne! as  we  know  it  was  beginning  to  exist, 
but  the  two  women  who  worked  for  my  client, 
whom  I'd  just  helped  get  online,  had  never  be- 
fore connected  to  the  Internet  or  surfed  the 
Web.  They  took  to  it  instantly,  each  disappear- 
ing into  nearly  an  hour  of  obsessive  clicking, 
after  which  they  tried  to  talk  about  it: 

"It  was  great!  1  clicked  that  thing  and  went 
to  this  place.  1  don't  remember  its  name." 

"Yeah.  It  was  a  link.  1  clicked  here  and  went 
there." 

"Oh,  I'm  not  sure  it  was  a  link.  The  thing  I 
clicked  was  a  picture  of  the  library." 

"Was  it  the  library  ?  I  thought  it  was  a  picture 
of  City  Hall." 

"Oh,  no.  I'm  sure  it  was  the  library." 

"No,  (  at v  1  kill.  I'm  sure  because  of  the  dome." 

"Pome?  Was  there  a  dome?" 

Right  then  I  remembered  Sonic  and  the  two 
buys;  my  (.bents,  like  the  two  boys,  had  experi- 
enced something  pleasurable  and  engaging, 
and  i bey  very  much  wanted  to  talk  about  it — 
talking  being  one  of  the  primary  ways  human 
beings  augment  their  pleasure.  Bur  what  had 
happened  to  them,  each  in  her  own  electronic 
world,  resisted  description.  Like  the  boys,  the 
two  women  fell  into  verbal  contusion.  How 
could  they  speak  coherently  about  a  world  full 
of  little  wordless  pictograms,  about  trails  that 
led  off  in  all  directions,  of  idle  visits  to  virtual 
places  chosen  on  a  whim-click? 

Following  hyperlinks  on  the  Web  is  like  the 


synaptic  drift  of  dreams,  a  loosening  of  inten- 
tion, the-  mind  associating  freely,  an  experience 
that  can  be  compelling  or  baffling  or  unset- 
tling, or  .ill  i it  those  things  ;it  once.  And  like 
dreams,  the  experience  of  the  Web  is  intensely 
private,  charged  with  immanent  meaning  tor 
the  person  inside  the  experience,  but  often 
contusing  or  irrelevant  to  someone  else. 

At  the  time,  1  had  my  reservations  about  the 
Web,  but  not  so  much  about  the  private,  dream- 
like state  it  ottered.  Web  surfing  seemed  to  me 
not  so  much  antisocial  as  asocial,  an  adventure 
like  a  video  game  or  pinball,  entertaining,  some- 
times interesting,  sometimes  a  trivial  waste  of 
time;  but  in  a  social  sense  it  seemed  harmless, 
since  only  the  person  engaged  in  the 
'  ><  ac  t  i  v  i  ty  was  aft  ec  ted . 


S. 


'omething  changed,  however,  not  in  me  but 
in  the  Internet  and  the  Web  and  in  the  world, 
and  the  change  was  written  out  in  person-high 
letters  on  a  billboard  on  the  corner  of  Howard 
and  New  Montgomery  Streets  in  San  Francisco. 
It  was  the  tall  of  1998.  I  was  walking  toward 
Market  Street  one  afternoon  when  1  saw  it,  a 
background  ot  brilliant  sky  blue,  with  writing  on 
it  in  airy  white  letters,  which  said:  nine  the  world 
really  does  revolve  around  yon.  The  letters  were 
lower-case,  sott-edged,  spaced  irregularly,  as  it 
they'd  been  skywritten  over  a  hot  August  beach 
and  were  already  drifting  oft  into  the  air.  The 
message  they  left  behind  was  a  child's  secret 
wish,  the  ultimate  baby- world  narcissism  we  are- 
all  supposed  to  abandon  when  we  grow  up:  the 
world  really  does  revolve  around  me. 

What  was  this  billboard  advertising.'  Per- 
fume?  A  resort'  There  was  nothing  else  on  it 
but  the  airy,  white  letters,  and  1  had  to  walk 
right  up  to  it  to  see  a  URL  written  at  the  bot- 
tom; it  was  the  name  ot  a  company  that  makes 
semiconductor  equipment,  machinery  used  by 
companies  like  Intel  and  AMD  to  manufacture 
integrated  circuits.  Oh,  chips,  I  thought.  Com- 
puters. Of  course.  What  other  subject  produces 
such  hyperbole?  Who  else  but  someone  in  the 
computer  industry  could  make  such  a  shame- 
less appeal  to  individualism? 

The  billboard  loomed  over  the  corner  tor  the 
next  couple  of  weeks.  Every  time  1  passed  it,  its 
message  irritated  me  more.  It  bothered  me  the 
way  the  "My  Computer"  icon  bothers  me  on 
the  Windows  desktop,  baby  names  like  "My 
Yahoo"  and  "My  Snap";  my,  my,  my;  two-year- 
old  talk;  intantilizing  and  condescending. 

But  there  was  something  more  disturbing 
about  this  billboard,  and  I  tried  to  figure  out 
why,  since  it  simply  was  doing  what  every  oth- 
er piece  of  advertising  does:  whispering  in  your 
ear  that  there  is  no  one  like  you  in  the  entire 
world,  and  what  we  are  ottering  is  tor  you,  spe- 


ei.il  you,  anel  you  alone.  What  came  to  me  was 
this:  Toyota,  tor  example,  sells  the  idea  o(  a 
special,  individual  buyer  ("It's  not  toi  every- 
one, ju.sl  for  you"),  but  chip  makers,  through 
the  medium  ot  the  Internet  and  the  World 
Wide  Web,  .ire  creating  the  actual  infrastruc- 
ture ot  an  individualized  marketplace. 

What  had  happened  lei  ween  1995,  when  I 
could  still  think  ot  the  Internet  .is  .1  private 
dream,  and  the  appearance  ot  that  billboard  in 
1998  was  the  near-complete  commercialization 
ot  the  Web.  And  that  commercialization  had 
proceeded  in  a  very  particular  and  single-mind- 
ed way:  by  attempting  to  isolate  the  individual 
within  a  sea  of  economic  activity.  Through  a 
process  known  as  "disintermeeliation,"  producers 
have  worked  to  remove  the  expert  intermedi- 
aries, agents,  brokers,  middlemen,  who  until 
now  have  influenced  our  interactions  with  the 
commercial  world.  What  bothered  me  about  the 
billboard,  then,  was  that  its  message  was  not 
merely  hype  but  the  reflection  ot  a  process  that 
was  already  under  way:  an  attempt  to  convince 
the  individual  that  a  change  currently  being  vis- 
ited upon  him  or  her  is  a  good  thing,  the  purest 
form  of  self,  the  equivalent  of  freedom.  The 
world  really  does  revolve  around  you. 

In  Silicon  Valley,  in  Redmond,  Washington, 
the  home  of  Microsoft,  and  in  the  smaller  sili- 
con alleys  of  San  Francisco  and  New  York, 
"dismtermediation"  is  a  word  so  common  that 
people  shrug  when  you  try  to  talk  to  them 
about  it.  Oh,  dismtermediation,  that  old  thing 
Everyone  already  knows  about  that.  Ii  has  be- 
come accepted  wisdom,  a  process  considered 
inevitable,  irrefutable,  good. 

I've  long  believed  that  the  ideas  embedded 
in  technology  have  a  way  of  percolating  up  and 
outward  into  the  nontechnical  world  at  large, 
and  that  technology  is  made  by  people  with  in- 
tentions and,  as  such,  is  not  neutral.  In  the 
c.ise  of  dismtermediation,  an  explicit  and  pur- 
poseful change  is  being  visited  upon  the  struc- 
ture of  the  global  marketplace.  And  in  a  world 
so  dominated  by  markets,  I  don't  think  1  go  too 
tar  in  saying  that  this  will  affect  the  very  stun. 
ture  of  reality,  tor  the  Net  is  no  longer  simply  a 
zone  ot  personal  freedoms,  a  pleasant  diversion 
from  what  we  used  to  call  "real  lite";  it  has  be- 
come an  actual  marketplace  that  is  changing 
the  nature  of  real  life  itself. 

Removal  of  the  intermediary.  All  those  who 
stand  in  the  middle  of  a  transaction,  whether 
financial  or  intellectual:  out!  Brokers  and 
agents  and  middlemen  of  every  description: 
good-bye!  Travel  agents,  real-estate  agents,  in- 
surance agents,  stockbrokers,  mortgage  bro- 
kers, consolidators,  and  jobbers,  all  the  scrappy 
percentniks  who  troll  the  bywaters  of  capitalist 
exchange — who  needs  you?  All  those  hard- 


ly I- AM  \i  i 


striving  immigrants  climbing  their  wav  into  the 
lower  middle  class  through  the  penny-ante  deals 
ot  capitalism,  the  transfei  points  too  small  tor  the 
big  guys  in  worry  ahoui  lind  yourself  some  oth- 
er way  to  make  .1  living.  Small  retailers  and  store 
clerks,  salespeople  oi  even  kind  1  hindrance, 
idiots,  not  to  he  trusted.  Even  the  professional 
handlers  of  intellectual  goods,  anyone  who  sifts 
through  information,  honks,  paintings,  knowl- 
edge, mL\  ting  and  summing  up:  librarians,  hook 
reviewers,  curators,  disc  jockeys,  teachers,  edi- 
tors, analysts — why  trusi  anyone  hut  yourself  to 
make  judgments  about  what  is  more  or  less  inter- 
esting, valuable,  authentic,  or  worthy  of  your  at- 
tention.' No  one,  no  professional  interloper,  is 
supposed  to  come  between  you  and  your  desires, 
which,  according  to  this  idea,  are  nuanced,  diffi- 
cult to  communicate,  irreducible,  unique. 

The  Web  did  not  cause  disintermediation, 
bin  it  is  what  we  call  an  "enabling  technology": 
,1  technical  breakthrough  thai  takes  a  difficult 
task  and  makes  ir  suddenly  doable,  easy;  it 
opens  the  do<  >r  to  change,  which  then  comes  in 
an  unconsidered,  breathless  rush. 

We  are  living  through  an  amazing  experi- 
ment: an  attempt  to  construct  a  capitalism  with- 


YEA,  THOUGH  1 
DOWNLOAD  PAMELA 
ANDERSON  LEE 


From  a  "Prayei  Before  !  nu>  the  Internet" 

that  was  posted  to  the  Saints  Index  of  (  'atholic  (  >n- 
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Almighl  v  and  eternal  t  U  >cl, 

w  b«  1  has  created  us  in   I  liv  image 

and  bade-  us  to  seek  after  all  that  is  good,  true, 

and  beautiful, 

a  mt,  we  beseech  1  bee,  th.it, 

through  the  intercession  "1  Saint  Isidore, 

bishi  ip  and  d<  ictor, 
during  our  journeys  through  the'  Internet 
we  \\  ill  dnec  1  <  >ur  bands  and  eyes 
10  that  which  is  pleasing  to  1  bee 
a  w  itb  c  haritv.  and  patience 
il  nils  w  bom  we  eiici  winter. 

I   hrist  oui  Li  >ivl 
.Amen. 


out  salespeople,  to  rake  a  system  founded  upon 
the  need  to  sell  ever  greater  numbers  of  goods  to 
ever  growing  numbers  of  people,  and  to  do  this 
without  the  aid  of  professional  distribution  chan- 
nels—without buildings,  sidewalks,  shops,  lun- 
cheonettes, street  vendors,  buses,  trams,  taxis, 
other  women  in  the  fitting  room  to  tell  you  how 
you  look  in  something  and  to  help  you  make  up 
your  mind,  without  street  people  panhandling, 
Santas  ringing  bells  at  Christmas,  shop  women 
with  their  perfect  makeup  and  elegant  clothes, 
fashionable  men  and  women  strolling  by  to  show 
you  the  latest  look — in  short,  an  attempt  to  do 
away  with  the  city  in  all  its  messy  stimulation,  to 
abandon  the  agora  for  home  and  hearth,  where  it 
is  safe  and  everything  can  be  controlled. 

The  first  task  in  this  newly  structured  capi- 
talism is  to  convince  consumers  that  the 
services  formerly  performed  by  myriad  interme- 
diaries are  useless  or  worse,  that  those  commis- 
sioned brokers  and  agents  are  incompetent,  out 
for  themselves,  dishonest.  And  the  next  task  is 
to  glorify  the  notion  of  self-service.  Where 
companies  once  vied  for  your  business  by 
telling  you  about  their  courteous  people  and 
how  well  they  would  serve  you — "Avis,  We 
Try  Harder" — their  job  now  is  to  make  you  be- 
lieve that  only  you  can  take  care  of  yourself. 
The  lure  of  personal  service  that  was  dangled 
before  the  middle  classes,  momentarily  making 
us  all  feel  almost  as  lucky  as  the  rich,  is  being 
withdrawn.  In  the  Internet  age,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  globalized  capitalism  and  its  slimmed- 
down  profit  margins,  only  the  very  wealthy  will 
be  served  by  actual  human  beings.  The  rest  of 
us  must  make  do  with  Web  pages, 

Oand  feel  happy  about  it. 
tie  evening  while  1  was  watching  televi- 
sion, I  looked  up  to  see  a  commercial  that 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  explicit  statement 
■  if  1  lie  ideas  implicit  in  the  disintermediated  uni- 
verse. 1  gaped  at  it,  because  usually  such  ideas 
are  kept  implicit,  bidden  behind  symbols.  But 
this  commercial  was  like  the  sky-blue  billboard: 
a  shameless  and  naked  expression  ot  the  Web 
world,  a  glorificatii  in  1  'I  the  self,  at  home,  alone, 
li  begins  with  a  drone,  a  footstep  in  a  puddle, 
then  a  ragged  band  pulling  a  dead  car  through 
the  mud — road  warriors  with  bandanas  around 
their  foreheads  curving  braziers.  Now  we  see 
rafts  of  survivors  floating  before  the  ruins  of  a 
city,  the  skv  dark,  red-tinged,  as  if  fires  were 
burning  all  around  us,  just  over  the  horizon. 
Next  we  are  outside  the  dead  city's  library, 
where  stone  lions,  now  coated  in  gold  and  come 
to  life,  rear  up  in  despair.  Inside  the  library,  red- 
coated  Fascist  guards  encircle  the  readers  at  the 
table.  A  young  girl  turns  a  page,  loudly,  and  the 
guards  say,  "Shush!"  in  tune  to  their  march- 
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step.  We  sec  the  title  of  the  hook  the  girl  is 
reading:  Paradise  Lost.  The  hank,  ion,  is  a  scene 
i  >t  nun.  A  long  line  snakes  i  mtside  it  in  a  dreary 
rain.  Inside,  the  teller  is  a  in, in  with  a  white, 
spectral  face,  who  gazes  upon  the  hlack  spider 
that  is  slowly  crawling  up  his  window.  A  young 
woman's  face  ages  right  before  us,  and  in  re- 
sponse, in  ridicule,  the  hank  guard  laughs.  The 
camera  now  takes  us  up  over  the  roots  of  this 
post-apocalyptic  city.  Lightning  crashes  in  the 
dark,  red-tinged  sky.  On  a  telephone  pole, 
where  the  insulators  should  he,  are  skulls. 

Out  to  ;i  cartoon  of  emerald-green  grass, 
lulls,  a  Victorian  house  with  a  white  picket 
fence  and  no  neighhors.  A  butterfly  flaps  above 
it.  What  a  relief  this  house  is  after  the  dreary, 
dangerous,  ruined  city.  The  door  to  this  charm- 
ing house  opens,  and  we  go  in  to  see  a  chair  he- 
tore  a  computer  screen.  Yes,  we  want  to  go  sit 
in  that  chair,  in  that  room  with  candy-orange 
walls.  On  the  computer  screen,  running  by  in 
teasing  succession,  are  pleasant  virtual  reflec- 
tions of  the  world  outside:  written  text,  a  hank 
check,  a  telephone  pole,  which  now  signifies 
our  connection  to  the  world.  The  camera  pans 
hack  to  show  a  window,  a  curtain  swinging  in 
the  breeze,  and  our  sense  of  calm  is  complete. 
We  hear  the  Intel-Inside  jingle,  which  sounds 
almost  like  chimes.  Cut  to  the  legend:  Packard 
Bell.  Wouldn't  you  rather  be  at  home' 

In  sixty  seconds,  this  commercial  communi- 
cates a  worldview  that  reflects  the  ultimate 
suburbanization  of  existence:  a  retreat  from  the 
friction  of  the  social  space  to  the  supposed  idyll 
of  private  ease.  It  is  a  view  that  depends  on  the 
idea  that  desire  is  not  social,  not  stimulated  by 
what  others  want,  but  generated  internally, 
and  that  the  satisfaction  of  desires  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  other  persons,  organizations, 
structures,  or  governments.  It  is  a  profoundly 
libertarian  vision,  and  it  is  the  message  that 
underlies  all  the  anthologizing  about  the  Web: 
the  idea  that  the  civic  space  is  dead,  useless, 
dangerous.  The  only  place  of  pleasure  and  sat- 
isfaction is  your  home.  You,  home,  family;  and 
beyond  that,  the  world.  From  the  intensely  pri- 
vate to  the  global,  with  little  in  between  but  an 
Intel  processor  and  a  search  engine. 

In  this  sense,  the  ideal  of  the  Internet  repre- 
sents the  very  opposite  of  democracy,  which  is 
a  method  tor  resolving  differences  in  a  relative- 
ly orderly  manner  through  the  mediation  of 
unavoidable  civil  associations,  ^t  et  there  can  be 
no  notion  of  resolving  differences  in  a  world 
where  each  person  is  entitled  to  get  exactly 
what  he  or  she  wants.  Here  all  needs  and  de- 
sires are  equally  valid  and  equally  powerful.  I'll 
get  mine  and  you'll  get  yours;  there  is  no  need 
tor  compromise  and  discussion.  1  don't  have  to 
tolerate  you,  and  you  don't  have  to  tolerate 


me,  No  nee, I  tin  messy  debate  and  tin  whole 
rigmarole  of  government  with  all  it  -  i  re.iky , 
bothersome  structures.  Hiere's  no  nee, I  for  am 
o|  this,  because  now  that  we  have  the  World 
\\  ide  Web  the  problem  of  the  pursuit  of  happi 
ness  has  been  solved!  We'll  each  click  for  our 
individual  joys,  and  our  only  dispute  may  come 
it  something  doesn't  get  delivered  on  tune. 
Wouldn't  you  really  rather  he  at  home.' 

But  who  can  afford  to  stay  at  home.'  (.  )nly 
the  very  wealthy  or  a  certain  class  of  knovvl 
edge  worker  can  stay  home  and  click.  On  the 
other  side  of  this  ideal  of  work-anywhere  free 
dom  (it  indeed  it  is  freedom  never  to  be  away 
from  work)  is  the  reality  thai  somebody  had  to 
make  the  thing  you  ordered  with  a  click. 
Somebody  had  to  put  it  in  a  box,  do  the  paper- 
work, carry  it  to  you.  The  reality   is  a  world  di- 
vided not  only  between  the  haves  and  have 
nots  but  between  the  ones  who  gel   to  stav 
home  and  everyone  else,  the  ones  who  deliver 
the  goods  to  them. 

The  Net  ideal  represents  a  retreat  not  only 
from  political  life  hut  also  from  culture — from 
that  tumultuous  conversation  in  which  we  try  to 
talk  to  one  another  about  our  shared  experi- 
ences. As  members  of  a  culture,  we  see  the  same 
movie,  read  the  same  book,  hear  the  same  string 
quartet.  Although  it  is  dittiuilt  for  us  to  agree  on 
what  we  might  have  seen,  read,  or  heard,  it  is  out 
of  that  difficult  conversation  that  real  culture 
arises.  Whether  or  not  we  come  to  an  agreement 
or  understanding,  even  it  souk-  deckle  that  un- 
derstanding and  meaning  are  impossible,  we  are 
still  sitting  around  the  same  camptire. 

But  the  Web  as  it  has  evolved  is  based  on  the 
idea  that  we  <.l^  not  even  want  a  shared  experi- 
ence. The  director  of  San  Francisco's  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  once  told  an  audience  that  we  no 
longer  need  a  building  to  house  works  of  art;  we 
don't  need  to  get  dressed,  go  downtown,  walk 
from  room  to  room  among  crowds  of  other 
people.  Now  that  we  have  the  Web,  we  can  look 
at  anything  we  want  whenever  we  want,  and  we 
no  longer  need  him  or  his  curators.  "You  don't 
have  to  walk  through  my  idea  of  what's  interest- 
ing to  look  at,"  lie  said  to  a  questioner  in  the  au- 
dience named  Bill.  "On  the  Web,"  said  the  di- 
rector, "you  can  create  the  museum  of  Bill." 

And  so,  by  implication,  there  can  he  the  mu- 
seums of  George  and  Mary  and  Helene.  What 
then  will  this  group  have  to  say  to  one  another 
about  art.'  Let's  say  the  museum  of  Bill  is 
featuring  early  Dutch  masters,  the  museum  of 
Mary  is  playing  video  art,  and  the  museum  of 
Helene  is  displaying  French  tapestries.  In  this 
privatized  world,  what  sort  of  "cultural"  conver- 
sation can  there  be.'  What  can  one  of  us  possibly 
say  to  another  about  our  experience  except,  "To- 
day I  visited  the  museum  of  me,  and  1  liked  it." 
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NOTES  FROM 
UNDERGROUND 

Among  the  radicals  or  the  Pacific  Northwest 
By  David  Samuels 
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utside  the  ;iir  is  thin  and  cold,  and  he- 
hind  the  porthole-shaped  sheets  of  double- 
thick  Plexiglas  the  landscape  of  northern  Cali- 
fornia looks  like  a  string  of  yellow  Christmas 
lights  floating  on  a  featureless  sea.  Inside  the 
cabin,  at  a  height  of  30,000  feet,  my  tray  table 
has  keen  stowed  in  its  upright  and 
locked  position,  and  a  drawn 
hut  efficient-looking  stewardess 
in    ,i    navy-blue    jacket    has 
brought  me  a  plastic  cup  of  wa- 
ter with  ice.  I  sip  the  water  and 
look  out  the  window  and  admire 
the  millennial  promise  of  soaring 
markets  and  ever  more  amazing 
technological  advances  written  on 
the  ground  below.  No  one  will  ever 
be  lonely.  No  one  will  ever  be 
bored.   Here  are  tens  of  millions  of 
plugged-in  Americans,  driving  cars, 
turning  lights  on  and  off,  sitting  at 
home  in  front  of  television  sets  and  personal 
computers,  accessing  the  new-aye  bounty  of 
Microsoft  and  Cisco  Systems,  eBay,  Hotmail, 
and  Yahoo! 

The  red  light  flashes  overhead,  and  the  plane 
descends  25,000  feet  in  only  a  few  minutes 
through  the  bad-weather  clouds  that  muffle  the 
runways  of  Portland,  Oregon,  six  months  out  of 
the  year.  The  optimistic  tenor  of  my  airborne 
thoughts  is  darkened  by  a  sudden  hurst  of  para- 
noia, triggered  by  the  noise  of  the  engines  and 
,iit  filters,  the  flicker  of  the  in-flight  movie 
screens,  and  the  blurry  stares  of  my  fellow  pas- 
sengers as  oxygen  levels  in  the  cabin  dee  line.  It 
is  the  modem-day  equivalent  of  a  belief  in  mag- 
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k,  I  am  thinking,  the  expectation  thai   in  a 
minute  or  so  the  plane  will  touch  down  lightly 
on  the  rain-slicked  runway  in  Portland  instead 
of  exploding  in  midair.  If  a  blind  trust   m  the 
operation  of  complex  technological  systems  is  a 
necessary  part  of  modern  life,  u  has 
only  recently  become  the  rule. 
Twenty  years  ago,  most  Americans 
could  still  fix  their  own  cars.  Not 
too  long  before  that,  you  could  lis- 
ten to  voices  talking  over  the  air 
at  night  from  New   York  or  Lon- 
don on  a  radio  set  that  you  made 
at  home.  The  wing  of  the  plane 
is  silhi  melted  against  a  hank  t  >t 
heavy  gray  t<  >g,  and  jutt  ing  « >ui 
from  the  edge  are  antennae 
transmitting  data  re  hit  ing  to 
the  speed  of  the  plane  and  the 
angle  of  descent.  Inscribed  on  the  wing 
is  a  black-bordered  warning,  "Po  not  walk  out- 
side this  area." 

Outside  the  Greyhound  station  in  Portland, 
a  knot  of  six  or  seven  dispossessed- lo<  iking  men 
stand  in  the  ram  smoking  cigaretres,  waiting  to 
ho. nd  the  bus  to  Eugene.  The  nylon  gym  bays 
.a  their  feet  advertise  the  brand  names  of  Adi- 
das and  Nike.  After  thirteen  hours  m  the  air,  I 
am  happy  to  get  on  the  bus  and  sit  in  the  dark, 
the  nighttime  conversation  washing  over  me 
like  the  sound  of  a  television  set  coming 
through  the  walls  of  a  neighboring  apartment. 
Every  tew  minutes  the  channel  changes.  There 
is  the  blonde  woman  behind  me,  who  left 
home  ,u  fifteen  and  who  is  now  twenty-five 
and  who  ordered  grilled-cheese  sandwiches  at 


David  Samuels  is  a  contributing  editor  oj  I  larper's  Magazine.  I  lis  article  "Ruck  h  I  \-ad"  appeared  in  t/u 
November  /uou  issue   1  le  i\  ai  work  on  a  novel 
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the  station  ten  her  two  young  children.  She  is 
leaving  t<  i\vn  to  stay  with  her  mother  and  t<  i  es- 
cape her  old  man.  Behind  her  is  .1  pretty  girl  in 
a  red  flannel  shirt,  a  long-haired  traveler,  ,1 
group  ''I  Mexican  laborers,  and  a  well-muscled 
gu\  with  a  shaved  head  and  bulldog  features. 
I  lis  hhu  k  nylon  such  suit  whispers  in  the  dark 
whenever  he  moves.  "He  is  a  known  drug  user 
with  a  known  propensity  for  violence,"  he 


reads  out  loud  from  a  copy  ol  a  restraining  or- 
der obtained  hy  his  girlfriend.  He  has  lost 
everything  he  owns,  including  a  split-level 
ranch  house  worth  $140,000,  and  he  is  headed 
fi  ii  Las  Vegas.  I  lis  nylon  sweat  miii  is 
emblazoned  with  the  Nike  swoosh. 
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Eugene  is  an  old  logging  town  in  the 
Willamette  Rivei  Valley,  forty  minutes  In  car 
to  the  (.  ''rem  >n  coast  ,w\^\  an  equal  distance  from 
the  Cascade  Mountains.  I  he  I  ireyhound  there 
from  Portland  takes  approximately  two  and  a 
hall  hours,  and  listening  to  the  rise  and  tall  of 
the  voices  on  the  bus,  I  can  still  taste  some 
slight  residue  of  an\iet\  left  over  from  m\ 
bouts  on  the  plane.  Most  people  I  know  have 
similar  moments  ol  dissonance,  when  some 
snippet  ol  perception  suddenly  seems  unfamil- 
iar and  strange.  I  he  frame  -lips  b\  a  fraction  of 
an  inch,  |iist  enough  to  admit  some  new  possi- 
biln\  that  wasn't  there  .1  moment  before  and 
that  usualh  vanishes  again  a  moment  later. 
\  ealed  in  the  gap  between  these  two 
111-  1-  thai  the  world  you  perceive  1-  . ie t u - 


ally  the  result  of  a  more  or  les-  complicate 
bargain  that  you  strike  with  yourself  over  tim« 
If  this  slippage  happens  often  enough,  and  wit 
enough  force  behind  it,  your  experience  of  n 
ality  can  shift  in  some  permanent  way. 

In  the  late-  Sixties  and  early  Seventies,  Ei 
gene  became  the  favorite  destination  for  thoi 
sands  1  it  middle-class  sons  ;md  daughters  ol  C  .'a 
ifornia  and  elsewhere  who  arrived  1 
hand-painted  Scho< 
buses  and  VW  vans  t 
search  out  unspoiled  n. 
ture  and  live  close  to  th 
land,  practice  commun,. 
living,  maiHiiae  tin 
handicrafts,  smi  ike  po 
meditate',  chant,  an 
raise  a  generation  ( 
children  outside  the  ci  n 
rupting  norms  of  Amer 
can  consumer  culture, 
is  a  place  where  you  d 
when  y<  >m  angle  1  m  n  < 
itv  shifts  and  the  slippaj; 
becomes  too  great  to  su 
tain  your  previously  se 
tied  approaches  to  life. 

I  am  going  to  Eugerj 
today  so  that  1  can  sea 
how   the  new  age  loot 
from  an  angle  that  fir 
attracted   wide  publi 
notice  on  November  3( 
1999,  when  several  hm 
died  black-clad  ana; 
chist  demonstrators  ma 
terialized  out  of  a  protest  march  in  Seattlt 
smashing  windows,  spray-painting  anticapitai 
1st  slogans  on  walls,  fighting  running  battb 
with  police,  and  otherwise  turning  the  birtl 
pi, ice  of   Bill  Crates  into  the  Waterloo  of  tb 
WTO.  Three  weeks  before  the  World  Trac 
Organization  met,  Eugene's  chief  of  polio 
lames  Hill,  warned  the  Seattle  police  of  tl 
likelihood  ol  violence  hy  Eugene  anarchist 
who  had  attacked  the  local  NikeTown  the  pr< 
vious  fall  and  tossed  boxes  of  sneakers  into 
fountain.  At  home  the  anarchists'  tactics  h; 
ranged  from  the  familiar  to  more  disruptive  ar 
original  expressions  of  feeling.  They  smashe 
the  windows  ol  ,1  local  restaurant  and  healtl 
tood  store,  spray-painted  graffiti  on  walls,  ai 
disrupted  .1  city  council  meeting  hy  vomitir 
>n  Eugene's  mayor,  Jim  Torrey. 

On  June  IS,  1999,  nearly  400  demonstrate 
smashed  computer  screens  and  stereo  equi] 
nient,  and  then  snake-marched  through  dowi 
town  Eugene,  attacking  the  local  Taco  Be 
and  several  local  banks,  spray-painting  slogai 
and  throwing  rocks  at  police.  By  November  31 
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ugene's  anarchies  were  n<  >  longci  strictly  .1  lu- 
ll concern.  "The  bl.uk  bloc  was  .1  loosely  or- 
inired  cluster  ot  affinity  ui >  u ip^  and  individu- 
|s  who  roamed  around  downtown,"  a 
ommuniquc  from  the  A(  Mb  t  iollective  later 
xplained,  "pulled  this  way  by  .1  \  ulnerahle  and 
gnificant  storefront  and  di.it  way  by  the  sight 
t  a  police  formation."  Using  spray  paint,  sling- 
nots,  sledgehammers,  crowbars,  paint  balls, 
ggs  tilled  with  glass-etching  solution,  and  oth- 
1  devices,  the  black-masked  demonstrators  at- 
icked  storefronts  hearing  the  logos  ot  brand 
ante  corporations.  Their  message  was  a 
puiied  blend  of  radical  environmentalism, 
.•ttist  anticapitalist  sentiment,  and  slacker  dis- 
am  tor  consumer  culture.  Their  targets  includ- 
d  "Levi's  (whose  overpriced  products  are  made 
n  sweatshops),  McDonald's  (slave-wage  fast- 
ood  peddlers  responsible  tor  destruction  ot 
ropical  rainforests  .  .  .),  Starbucks  (peddlers  of 
n  addictive  substance  .  .  .  harvested  at  below  - 
ioverty  wages  .  .  .),  Warner  Brothers  (media 
rionopolists),  |and|  Planet  Hollywood  (for  hc- 
ng  Planet  Hollywood)." 

What  the  pictures  from  Seattle  captured  was 
n  ;  nger  whose  true  sources  had  less  to  iU\  with 
dike's  treatment  ot  its  labor  force  or  other  oh- 
ectionahle  practices  than  with  a  broader,  more 
tnreasoning  sense  of  being  trapped  in  a  net.  My 
ivonte  picture  from  Seattle  showed  a  group  of 
ads  perched  on  top  of  the  entrance  to  Nike- 
own,  using  hammers  and  chisels  to  pry  off  the 
unshed-steel  letters  that  spelled  "Nike."  At 
east  one  ot  the  kids  was  wearing  .1  pair  ot  Nike 
neakers.  The  picture  was  powerful  because  it  s< , 
.ccuratelv  captured  an  emotion  shared  by  mam 
leople  m  their  twenties  and  thirties,  raised  on 
idvertisements  whose  carefully  screened  and 
ocus-grouped  vocabularies  and  images  have  in- 
inuated  themselves  into  the  weave  of  the  yen- 
rational  unconscious  almost  since  birth. 

You  can't  help  wanting  Nike  sneakers.  At 
he  same  time,  the  desire  to  smash  the  windows 
if  NikeTown  makes  sense',  too.  Not  because 
si  ike  sneakers  are  bad,  or  because  they  are 
iianutactured  in  Third  World  countries  by 
lave-wage  labor,  but  on  the  more  general  prin- 
iple  that  someone  should  be  held  responsible 
or  the  feelings  of  absence  and  compulsion  that 
iverwhelm  us  all  at  some  point  or  another  in 
>ur  lives  and  that  are  not  our  fault,  or  even  the 
ault  ot  our  parents,  but  are  rather  the  products 
>f  the  addictive  vacuum  that  has  manifested  it 
ell  through  ilte  combined  karmic  energies  of 
nillions  ot  cathode-ray  tubes  and  digital  cables. 
die  advertisements  on-screen — the  Steadicam 
hots  of  strong  healthy  bodies,  ot  children 
wimming  and  laughing  in  the  Technicolor 
ilaygrounds  ot  Aetna,  and  of  twenty-some- 
hings  in  khaki  swing-clancing  tor  the  Gap — 


become  powerful  magnets  lot  human  desires, 
lor  health,  human  companionship,  ^<^k\  nines, 
and  eternal  consolation.  Advertisements  are 
secular  prayers.  And  when  out  prayers  aren  1 
answered,  the  spiritual  energies  released  by  so 
many  unmet  desires  focused  on  ,1  single  photo- 
graph or  frame  ot  lilm  can  result  in  a  kind  oi 
corporate-sponsored  low  pressure  system,  a 
Bermuda  Triangle  of  the  emotions  whose  hu- 
man inhabitants  feel  angry,  pathetic,  and 
alone'.  Sitting  al  home  alone  in  their  under- 
wear on  Saturday  night  listening  to  the  high- 
pitched  whistling  sound  of  56K  modems  mat- 
ing in  the  static-tilled  void,  ibe\  hope  to 
reconcile  theii  irreconcilable  need  for  human 
connectedness  through  acts  of  prayerful  . men- 
tion, like  playing  high-resolution  Sega  video 
games,  watching  cable  television,  and  checking 
out  the  freshest  new  porn  sites  on 
f  |^>         die  Web. 


I 


he  Whiicakcr  neighborhood,  where  most 
young  radicals  in  Eugene  live,  is  a  working- 
class  district  of  6,000  people,  with  a  20  percent 
minority  population  and  perhaps  an  equal 
number  ol  radically  inclined  hohemians  in 
their  twenties  and  early  thirties.  Because'  ol  the 
city's  location  west  ol  the  Cascades,  the  tem- 
perature in  Eugene  rarely  falls  below  thirty-five 
degrees,  but  die  darkness  and  the  damp  com- 
bine to  make  H  sec  in  much  colder.  The  rain 
begins  in  late  October  and  lasts  through  the 
end  ot  April.  The  streets  are  usually  covered  in 
tog,  and  the  sk\  is  gray  tor  six  months  out  of 
the  year, 

In  the  Whiicakcr  Police  Sub-Station,  v  Hticer 
I  od  N  hneider  sits  .it  his  desk  and  tries  to  explain 
what  lias  happened  to  die  neighborhood  where 
he  lives.  A  stoop-shouldered  man  whose  liquid 
eyes  and  sensitive  features  make  him  an  unlike- 
ly candidate  tor  police  work  in  most  areas  of  die 
country,  he  still  vividly  remembers  the  moment 
when  the  slippage  began.  "When  it  first  went 
sideways  for  me,"  he 
says,  "was  1  wi >  years 
ago,  when  somebody , 
a  self-titled  anarchist, 
dec  ided  lo  attack  me 
personally,  as  a  rep- 
resentat  ive  ol  the 
Police  1  Vpai  anient 
ind  of  their  own 
pn  ijections  ol  what 
police  represent  in 
the  world.  That 
involved  smash- 
ing my  wind- 
shield, spray-painting  my  car, 
slashing  my  tires,  and  so  on." 

As  he  recites  a  litany  ot  tacts  relating  to  the 
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destruction    ot    his 

car,  i!  is  easy  to  forgive  Tod 
Schneider  his  most  apparent  hum. in  weakness, 
which  is  his  desire  to  he  seen  .is  a  decent,  well- 
meaning  liberal  person.  He  doesn't  e.irr\  .1 
gun,  lie  says,  and  is  puzzled  thai  someone 
ihil'Ih  target  hnn  as  ,1  representative  ot  repres- 
sive authority.  After  arriving  in  Eugene  wide- 
eyed  and  broke  as  a  nineteen-year-old  hippie 
in  1971,  he  went  to  the  University  ot  Oregon, 
and  then  spent  the  next  ten  years  working  for 
the  White  Bird  tree  clinic  and  other  local 
social-service  agencies,  caring  for  burnouts, 
acid  casualties,  and  other  needy  members  of 
the  community.  In  1986,  after  joining  the  Po- 
lice Department,  he  cur  his  hair  short  and 
bought  a  modest  wood-frame  house  in 
Whiteaker,  where  he  lives  with  his  wife  and 
children.  The  books  above  his  desk,  including 
an  oral  history  of  the  civil  rights  movemt  ni 
and  Common  Ground  by  |.  Anthony  Lukas, 
suggest  the  personal  library  of  a  middlt  1  I 
sociologist  at  the  nearby  I    of  O. 

Like  everyone  else  in  Eugene,  Tod  Schneiclei 
has  his  own  account  ot  where  the  anarchists 
came  from,  an  account  that  includes  the  radi 
calization  ot  local  environmental  activists  after 
a  successful  two-year- long  occupation  ot  a  tract 
ot  forest  land  at  Warner  C  reek;  the  violent  re- 
sponse ot  local  police  hi  a  1997  demonstration 
against  Symantec,  a  high-tech  company  that 
had  moved  into  Eugem  and  cut  down  forty 
trees;  the  influence  of  a  local  anarchist  writer 
named  [ohn  Zerzan;  the  radical  fervor  ot  a 
group  ot  ten  or  fifteen  teenage  anarchists  at 
South  Eugene  I  huh,  which  converted  some  dis- 
enchanted older  activists  in  the  anarchist  cause; 
the  fact  that  Eugene  is  now  the  third  least  af- 
fordable housing  market  in  the  United  States; 
and  the  closing  of  Lk\  's  [~ea  I  louse,  a  refuge  for 
local  anarchists,  street  kids,  and  punks. 


The  larger  changes  that  Schneidtl 
has  seen  in  Eugene  over  the  last  thirt'l 
years,  he  says,  are  part  ot  the  broadel 
social  pile  lure  that  you  see  everywhere 
else.  There  are  more  people  with  mor 
iiioika  eating  at  better  restaurants  am 
driving  more  expensive  cars.  At  the 
same'time,  according  to  the  front  pagJ 
of  this  morning's  paper,  the  income  ga| 
between  the  richest  and  poorest  familie 
in  Oregon  widened  over  the  last  decadt 
by  almost    50  percent.   At   night,  tht!) 
streets  of  downtown  Eugene  are  home  tc 
a  floating  population  ot  approximately 
400  street  kids,  many  of  whom  wen 
abandoned  by  their  parents.  The  kid 
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sleep  in  shelters,  under  highways,  in  cars 
in  $30-a-night  motel  rooms  on  Sixth 
Street,  in  newspaper-recycling  boxes  out 
doors,  and  in  the  woods.  Two  years  ago  i 
local  teenager  named  Kip  Kmkel  shot  anc 
killed  his  parents,  and  then  opened  tire  or 
his  classmates  at  school. 

"The  forces  that  used  to  be  light  there,  the 
people  sitting  on  their  front  stoops  and  watch 
ing  the  neighborhood,"  Schneider  says,  prop 
worn  brown  Hush  Puppy  loafers  up  on 


ping  Ins  worn  brown  riush  1  uppv  loafers  up  on: 
a  corner  of  his  desk,  "that  kind  ot  world  is  all! 
one.  You  don't  feel  comfortable  telling 
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hut 

some  kid  you  don't  know,  'Hey,  knock  that  off, 
because  you're  afraid  that  you're  going  to  get 
sued  or  accused  of  something.  Kids  are  taught'  II 
not  to  talk  to  strangers,  which  is  one  of  the' 
worst  crime-prevention  errors  in  the  history  o 
the  country,  since  90  percent  ot  offenses  til 
against  kids  are  committed  by  relatives,  not 
strangers.  Strangers  are  the  guv  running  the 
corner  grocery  store  or  the  neighbor  across  the 
street  who  maybe  you  could  turn  to  and  say,  '1 
need  soine  help.' 

"The  more  those  things  go  away  there's  less 
of  a  sense  of  trust  and  safety  in  the  community 
and  more  ot  a  sense  of  isolation,"  he  continues, 
gesturing  out  the  window  to  the  darkened 
storefront  across  the  street.  "Isolation  is  one  of 
the  things  that  makes  people  go  crazy.  That's 
win  you  punish  prisoners  by  putting  them  in 
solitary  confinement.  And  we  do  that  in  our 
culture  by  isolating  people  from 

Heath  other." 
ouses  in  Whiteaker  are  often  draft v  and 
poorly  insulated,  and  the  warmth  of  the  old- 
fashioned  steam  radiators  and  electric  hearers 
is  rarely  strong  enough  to  make  much  of  an 
impression  on  the  weather.  After  only  a  tew 
days  ot  unending  damp,  bundled  in  Levi's 
leans  and  a  hooded  sweatshirt,  1  become  aware 
that  the  distinctive  generational  emotions  of 
foot-dragging  anger,  thwarted  desire,  and  suici- 
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Ill  disconnection  familiar  to  tans  oi  hrand- 
iime  Pacific  Northwestern  rock  bands  like 
Mrvana  and  Pearl  Jam  in  the  early  Nineties,  .is 
\A\  as  to  partisans  of  Nirvana's  more  current 
lid  folkishly  introverted  cousins  on  the 
Mympia-based  Kill  Rock  Stars  label,  have  ai 
t  ast  as  much  to  do  with  the  rain  and  tog  and 
:  >ld  as  they  do  with  the  decay  of  the  American 
ocial  fabric  or  the  anomie-inducing  properties 
f  the  Net.  The  weather  is  enough  to  make 
nyone  miserable.  The  cold  and  the  damp  en- 
•r  into  your  body,  and  after  a  while  it  is  impos- 
.  ble  to  st, iv  warm. 

j    Randy  and  Kari's  apartment,  on  the  first 
oor  of  a  wood-frame  bouse  in  Whiteaker,  is 

warm  and  cozy  oasis  of  silk-covered  cush- 
ni.s  on  the  floor  and  printed  cloth  tapestries 
anging  from  the  ceiling.  With  the  silk  cush- 
ins  and  the  tapestries  and  the  array  of 
Christmas  lights  blinking  from  an  assemblage 
t  tree  branches  in  the  corner,  it  feels  like  a 
ross  between  an  artist's  loft  and  a  Moroccan 
ent.  Nearly  everything  in  the  apartment  is 
landmade. 

"The  helicopters  show  you  where  the  action 
5,"  Randy  explains.  A  videographer  who  grew 
>p  in  Eugene  as  the  child  of  hippie  parents  and 
low  goes  by  the  name  Randy  Shadowalker,  or 
Tiade,  he  shot  the  footage  we  are  watching  on 
i  handheld  camera,  as  part  of  his  ongoing  at- 
empt  to  capture  the  experience  of  the 
Whiteaker  community  in  its  own  language, 
ree  of  commercial  sponsors  and  ads.  lie  looks 
ike  a  hip  but  scary  children's  book  character 
vith  a  mournful  face  and  unwashed,  shoulder- 
ength  hair.  The  hour-Icing  films  be  makes  are 
ihown  on  Sunday  nights  at  the  Grower's  Mar- 
ket under  the  title  "Simmeren  Stew."  He  is  ly- 
ing on  the  floor  as  images  of  smashed  windows 
And  policemen  in  riot  gear  fill  the  screen  above 
ns  bead.  Kan  is  steaming  vegetables  in  the 
kitchen.  Next  to  the  sink  is  a  plastic  container 
or  vegetable  matter  to  be  used  as  compost  tor 
he  nearby  community  garden. 

"It  was  the  ultimate  paint-ball  game,"  Kan 
iays,  entering  the  living  room  with  a  plate  of 
iteamed  broccoli,  as  the  camera  pans  across  the 
storefronts  belonging  to  Starbucks  Cottee  and 
Fidelity  Investments.  "No  real  bullets.  The  gas 
does  get  to  you  after  a  while." 

Like  most  of  White. iker's  radical  bohemians, 
she  eats  vegan  food,  works  a  part-time  job,  and 
wears  secondhand  clothes.  A  mural  she  painted 
decorates  the  Jawbreaker  art  gallery  a  block 
away. 

Below  a  spray-painted  anarchy  sign  on  a  wall 
is  the  message  WE  ARE  WINNING.  The  camera 
pans  to  a  shot  of  the  front  page  of  the  Scaitlc 
Times,  with  the  headline  "Shoppers  Barred  in 
Retail  Core,"  and  everyone  laughs.  The  camera 


glides  io  a  boarded -up  Urban  Outfitters,  then  to 
a  long,  artistic  :oom-in  shot  of  the  McDonald's 
golden  arches  enveloped  in  a  floating  cloud  of 
tear  gas.  The  people  in  the  room  have  seen  this 
tape  before.  The\  are  spellbound  b\  die  images 
on  the  screen,  by  scenes  from  a  fairy-tale  world 
in  which  good  conquers  evil  and  the  edifice  of 
.American  consumer  culture  comes  clashing 
down.  It  is  a  scenario  straight  out  of  Star  Vwns, 
in  which  the  evil  empire  of  Starbucks  and  Mc- 
Donald's, with  its  bad  food  and  soul-sucking 
corporate  architecture,  is  conquered  by  the 
forces  of  sustainable  living  and  tofu  pate.  May 
the  force  be  with  you!  Yet  the  mythopoetic 
sources  of  the  dream  to  which  the  aspiring 
Lukes  or  Leias  in  Ranch  Shadowalker's  living 
room  adhere  run  deeper  than  the  epic  dreams  of 
George  Lucas  circa  1977.  A  belief  in  the  com 
ing  apocalypse  is  as  American  as  apple  pie  once 
was,  and  the  taste  for  Armageddon  has  been 
part  of  the  basic  operating  code  of  the  West 
since  the  birth  of  C  hi  ist. 

So   much   for   mytho- 
poetics.  What  interests  me 
more,  at  this  moment ,  are 
the  reasons  why  a  com- 
munity of  mostly  sec  ul. ii 
middle-class  TV-literate 
individuals  would  sub- 
scribe to  a  world  vision 
more  commonly  held  L\ 
crypto-survivalist  freaks 
wh«  i  live  oft  the  grid  in 
log  cabins,  hew    wood 
and  draw  water,  and 
engage    in    prayerful 
shoot-outs  with   the 
FBI.  The  mood  is  not 
really  all  that  hard  to 
describe.  Beneath  the 
belief  in  unspoiled 

nature  and  the  rhetoric  of  total  industrial 
collapse  is  a  no  less  urgent  desire  to  be  part  of 
something  larger  than  oneself — the  same  desire 
that  motivates  consumers  to  drink  Starbucks 
cottee  and  wear  Nikes.  The  attempt  to  escape 
one's  corporate-branded  identity  by  identifying 
with  hand-painted  clay  plates  and  torn  sneakers 
is  part  of  the  logic  of  consumer  society.  Which 
is  not  to  say  there  is  anything  wrong  with  the 
idea  of  crafting  your  own  life,  spending  time 
with  close  friends,  walking  lightly  on  the  earth, 
buying  only  what  you  need,  and  celebrating  the 
secondhand  and  handmade.  Only  that  the  fan- 
tasy of  escape  from  the  market  is  itself  the  prod- 
uct ot  market  forces,  and  anyone  who  thinks 
different  is  likely  to  get  screwed. 

It  the  logic  ot  late-stage  capitalism  is  enough 
to  make  anyone  di::y,  the  bathroom  ot  Randy 
and  Kan's  apartment   otters  ai   least   some 
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prospect  ol  relief.  On  the  wall  is  a  scene  of 
swimming  dolphins  whose  peaceful,  intelligent 
i        Iraws  attention  to  the  toilet,  whose  un- 
!  basin  testifies  to  the  importance  of  sav- 
iter.    The  mirror  is  decorated  with  dried 
It  aves  and  a  handmade  reliei  that  asks,  "Why  is 
it  tailed  Black  Market.'"  and  answers,  "Because 
1 1  s  Beaut  it  ul."  The  ginger 
toothpaste  mi  the  sink  is  man 
ut  11.  lured  hy  Tom's  oi  Maine. 
The    dolphins    look    down 
their  hot  tie-shaped   noses 
from  t he  wall,  it  is  only  a 
mat  ter  of   ti  me,   t  hey  are 
thinking.  Global  warming  is 
real.  In  a  thousand  years  the 
polar  ice  caps  will  melt,  the 
etttes  will  be  flooded,  and 
the  virgin  forests  of  the 
( !asc  ades  will  be  buried 
underwater.  Starbucks  cof- 
fee, Nike  sneakers,  Mc- 
1  )<  maid's  wrappers,  com- 
puters and  television  sets, 
and  all  the  other  detritus  of  human  civilization 
will  petrify  at  the  bottom  ol  a  vast  and  all- 
encompassing  ocean  ruled  by  dolphins  with 
brains  two  or  three  tunes  the  size  of  the  van 
ished  race  of  hum, in  beings.  Feat  will  be  ban- 
ished forever.  The  dolphins  will  build  a  great 
and  lasting  civilization,  a  mighty  oceanic  reich 
where  no  one  is  ever  bored  or  alone. 

In  front  of  the  television  set,  Randy  sips 
apple-ginger  juice  from  a  Mason  jar.  lie  is 
talking  about  his  parents'  divorce  and  about 
the  recession  of  the  late  Seventies,  when  the 
national  housing  market  crashed  and  the 
mills  in  Eugene  shut  di  >w  n. 

"I  remember  once  it  was  a  cheese  factory," 
Ranch  iays  of  Eugene's  attempt  to  attract  new 
industries.  "Everyone  was  hummed  out  about 
the  cheese  factory  not  coming  to  town.  Aftei 
that  it  was  a  chocolate  factory.  I  remember  see 
in  people  lined  up  around  the  block,  waiting 
io  till  <  nit  applicatii  >ns  at  Taci  i  Bell.  ' 

I  banks  to  ia\  breaks  ottered  to  Symantec, 
Hyundai,  and  other  local  high-tech  employers, 
Eugene  in  now  a  magnet  for  highly  paid  workers 
1 1  on i  Silicon  Valley  who  drive  BMWs  and  Land 
Rovers  through  town  and  enjoy  facials  and  mas- 
sages at  the  i  Jervais  day  spa  down  the  street  V 
Randy  and  Kan  see  it,  Eugene  has  become  pari 
o!  a  rapacious  consumer  culture  that  destroys 
the  environment,  exalts  material  values,  and 
pacifies  the  benighted  population  bv  filling 
their  minds  with  corporate-sponsored  sludge. 
Beneath  the  handmade  aura  oi  their  lives  you 
c  an  feel  a  p.  iwertul  undern  >w  <  it  anger  at  a  world 
that  they  didn't  make  and  that  thev  teel  power- 
less to  change.  There  is  a  notable  absence  ol 


talk  about  peace  and  love.  In  the  vision  of  th 
world  thev  have  adopted,  they  will  always  b 
the  losers,  because  they  are  virtuous  but  weak 
and  then  opponents — the  consumer-hungry  le 
gions  of  Starbucks,  McDonald's,  and  Nike,  plu 
the  Eugene  police  force  and  the  local  yuppies- 
are  ruthless  and  strong.  It  is  nor  a  world  that 
would  want  to  inhabit.  What  makes  it  bearable 
for  them,  is  that  they  know  the  truth,  that  thev! 
understand  what  it  means  to  press  up  agains 
the  shatterproof  glass  of  reality  until  you  break 
on  through  to  the  other  side. 

"I  love  to  use  a  lot  of  the  TV  stuff  as  a  mirroi 
reflecting  hack  on  itself,"  Randy  says,  as  the 
not  policemen  on-screen  club  a  knot  of  peace- 
ful demonstrators  who  have  chained  them- 
selves to  a  post.  "1  want  people  to  walk  down 
the  street  and  freak  the  tuck  out.  1  want  them 
to  walk  into  McDonald's  and  look  around  ane 

wonder,  'How  do  I  get  the  fuck  out 

of  this  system.'"' 


; 


A^Jite  as  a  front-line  activist  requires  a  kinc 
of  personal  migration,  beyond  the  settleei 
boundaries  of  work  and  school,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  thousand-fingered  massage  ot 
brand  names  and  logos,  well-designed  toasters 
and  television  ads.  You  change  your  name.  Yo 
stop  eating  meat.  You  stop  drinking  milk. 
Everything  you  own  fits  comfortably  in  the  pack 
that  you  carry  from  town  to  town  and  from 
apartment  to  apartment.  The  apartments  you 
live  in  have  no  furniture.  You  know  people  by  jut' 
their  first  names,  or  their  forest  names,  or  their  ti 
underground  names.  When  you  first  meet  some- 
one, you  might  exchange  names  but  not  phone 
numbers.  Most  people  in  town  wonder  if  they're   . 
under  police  surveillance.   You  might  meet 
someone  five  or  six  times  before  you  invite  him   rt 
over  to  your  house.  lite 

Seekers,  drifters,  and  train-hopping  street  I 
kick  often  make  their  way  to  one  of  Whiteak- 
er's  communal  apartments,  where  they  can 
meet  like-minded  people  and  find  a  bed  tor  a 
night  or  a  week  before  moving  on.  It  is  the 
kind  of  world  you  can  build  in  when  you  are  in 
your  twenties  before  you  have  kids  and  no  one 
is  particularly  inspired,  a  place  where  rents  are 
cheap  .twd  people  work  part-time  jobs  as  wait- 
ers or  telemarketers,  ride  their  bikes,  and  cook 
at  home.  The  Ant  Farm  is  home  to  Food  Not 
Bombs.  The  Pleasure  Palace  is  the  local  anar- 
chist bouse.  Environmental  activists  often 
wind  up  at  the  Ranch  House,  home  to  the 
leaders  ot  Earth  First!  or  at  Bipi's  House,  a 
center  lor  the  tree-sitters  at  Fall  Creek  who 
have  built  a  network  ot  platforms  200  feet 
above  the  forest  floor  Broadwav  1  louse  is 
home  to  a  floating  collection  ot  radical  ac- 
tivists, and  Plan   I  louse  is  a  magnet  tor  punks. 


Underground  houses  shelter  activists  affiliated 
\  -ith  ALF  and  ELF  and  other  radical  animal- 
I .beration  and  environmentalist  groups,  re- 
sponsible tor  raids  on  animal-research  labs  and 
incendiary  attacks  like  the  one  thai  burned 
ihe  Boise  Cascade  timberlands  management 
i  enter  to  the  ground. 

At  Out  of  the  Fog,  ,1  lueal  vegan  coffee  shop, 
:-:  bearded  wanderer  who  calls  himself  Air  lakes 
areful  sips  from  a  glass  of  steamed  soy  milk  as 
te  describes  his  recent  tree-sitting  experience  at 
•all  Creek,  lie  spent  eight  or  nine  days  in  the 
orest  and  has  spent   the  last  month  in  town 
.leeping  on  a  friend's  porch.  Before  that   lie 
worked  for  .1  year  on  a  farm  in  Maine,  then  trav- 
eled in  a  motor  caravan  across  the  country,  pro- 
noting  opposition  to  the  WTO.  lie  is  thirty 
years  old,  polite  and  soft-spoken,  and  wears  a 
black  woolen  watch  cap  pulled  down  low  over 
his  brow.  "I'm  someone  who  works  for  a  positive 
.transformation  in  society,"  he  explains  as  three 
local  environmental  activists  heatedly  discuss  the 
latest  episode  of  The  X-Files  at  the  next  table 
over.  It  takes  a  while  t<  ir  Air  ti  1  feel  ct  >mf<  irtable 
enough  to  talk.  1  le  grew  up  in  Chicago,  he  says, 
whit  re  he  went  to  a  private  hoarding  school  and 
llthen  to  the  University  of  Illinois.  His  move- 
I'ments  over  the  last  ten  years  are  a  map  to  the 
confluence  of  urban  radicalism  and  the  envi- 
ronmental movement,  taking  him  through 
Berkeley,  Minneapolis,  New  York,  .Austin,  San 
Francisco,  and  Philadelphia  to  the  environ- 
mentalist blockades  at  Headwaters  and  Warn- 
er Creek.  In  1998,  at  Grizzly  Creek  in  northern 
California,  he  was  sitting  in  the  forest  with  an- 
other activist  named  Gypsy  when  an  angr\  h  ig- 
ger  felled  a  tree  in  their  direction.  Gypsy  died. 
"The  highest  path  is  to  put  down  roots  some- 
where, grow  your  own  food,  and  lead  a  eon 
nected  life,"  he  says.  "At  the  same  time,  1  seem 
to  ht  in  really  well  with  a  traveling  lifestyle." 

Working  your  way  into  the  radical  activist 
network  in  Eugene  takes  patience  and  time. 
The  community  is  private  and  suspicious,  and 
operates  on  many  levels,  reaching  out  to  new 
arrivals  through  a  variety  of  formal  and  infor- 
mal institutions  that  also  function  as  a  sifting 
process  separating  the  committed  activists 
from  the  floating  population  of  transients,  ad- 
dicts, unstable  personalities,  and  possible  spies. 
The  literature  on  local  activities  and  causes 
available  at  local  coffeehouses  and  vegan 
restaurants  welcomes  newcomers  into  ,m  alter- 
nate universe  of  affiliations  that  celebrate  the 
pleasures  of  commercial-tree  consumption. 
"You  hear  the  most  amazing  stuff  on  RFC,"  ex- 
plains a  leaflet  for  Radio  Free  Cascadia,  the  lo- 
cal pirate  radio  station.  "Paranoid  rants,  out- 
of-print  jazz  albums,  talk  shows  on  anarchy, 
drunken  tales  of  Pondage,  news  from  Cuba, 


erotica  read  over  techno  heats,  and  stolen 
nic  ivie  diali  >guc 

/  he  Hlaek-i  'lad  Messengei ,  the  leading  voice  of 
anarchism  in  Eugene,  serves  up  a  peppery  Mend 
ol  anarchism,  environmentalist!!,  and  animal 
rights  mixed  with  the  unwashed  aroma  ol  a  room 
ful  of  fifteen-year-old  kids  who  are  enjoying  then 
very  first  experience  of  punk  rock.  One  author  in 
diets  "the  Nik  lear  lamily  incubator  for  imbe- 
cility," while  others  call  the  WTv  1  protests  "a  car- 
nival of  reformist  lies"  and  provide  instructions 
tor  making  "a  Paraffin-Sawdust  incendiary"  that 
is  "almost  as  effective  as  napalm  against  com- 
bustible targets,  Put  11  is  slower  in  starting."  A 
parable  entitled  "Ship  of  Fools"  targets  the  errors 
t  if  ret  1  irmist  liberalism.  The  author  is  Ted  Kaczy ri- 
sk i.  The  radical  end  of  the  environmental  move- 
ment is  well  repre- 
sented, too.  "Not 
only  will  the  Amer- 
ican people  he 
robbed  when  the 
Anti-Forest  Service 
sieaP  their  trees  and 
seiP  them  to  Zip-(  ^ 
Lumber  of  Eugene," 
an  anonymous  tree- 
sitter  wains  from 
Fall  (  'reek,  "but  all 
the  c features  win  1 
live  here  will  have 
their  homes  stolen 
...  to  please  a  hand 
ful  of  fat-ass-evil- 
eyed  money-mon- 
gruls."  An  essa\ 
entit  led  "Beyond 
t  i\  il  1  )isi  ihedience" 
by  "Snap  1  )ragon" 
puts  the  radii al  en- 
viri  inmentalist  case 
in  more  sober  terms. 

"Most  [Civil  Disobedience]  campaigns  require 
enormous  amounts  of  tune  and  resources  hut 
achieve  very  little,"  the  author  writes.  "Making 
these  compromises  would  be  justifiable  it  we 
were  getting  something  significant  out  of  it,  but 
we  don't."  The  sense  that  time  is  slipping  aw  a\ 
is  plastered  on  the  telephone  poles  and  on  the 
walls  of  the  Blair  St  reel  Free  Space.  "(  >n  time.' 
Are  we?  What  it  we  weren't?"  a  poster  asks. 
"Losing  track  of  time  is  so  common  many 

'num. ins    cam     a    'time    keeping' 

device." 


() 


nee  you  are  past  the  age  where  every- 
thing unmistakably  matters,  it  is  easy  to  lose 
Hack  of  time,  most  often  with  the  more  gem  ral 
goal  of  escaping  from  your  lite.  There  is  the 
thrill  of  dropping  in  from  the  sk\,  to  unfamiliar 
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plai  cs.  1  here  is  the  ex^  itemeni  i  >l  meeting  new 
people  and  forming  instantaneous  bonds  thai 
allow  you  to  penetrate  their  personal  thoughts 
and  record  them  on  tape.  I  here  is  the  practice 
ol  emptying  oui  youi  own  center  to  create 
whatever  space  is  necessary,  a  process  thai 
combines  a  :enlike  appreciation  for  the  void 


with  the  interpersonal  dynamics  ol  carnival 
sales.  (  )r  the  no  less  false  and  manipulative  but 
.till  emotionally  connected  position  that  al- 
lows you  to  shut  off  your  empathk  radar,  disen- 
gage, and  turn  the  people  you  ineel  into  chai 
acters  whose  dreams  and  aspirations  are 
revealed  in  a  sentence  on  the  page. 

The  habit  of  depersonalization  thai  these 
pra<  tices  demand  can't  help  but  lead  to  elevat- 
ed levels  "I  anxiet\  and  strain.  When  I  stari  to 
feel  bad,  I  retreal  to  in\  home  at  the  Hilton, 
which  has  .1  mini  bar  and  a  color  television  set, 
and  where  1  can  lie  under  the  blankets  with  the 
heal  turned  up  as  fai  as  it  can  go.  I  talk  on  the 
phone  to  friends  in  distant  places.  I  listen  to 
the  tain  on  the  window.  I  watch  the  actress 
Winona  Ryder  being  interviewed  by  Charlie 
Rose.  Winona  Ryder  has  a  willful  fragility  thai 
is  tli.it  she  might  enjoy  hurting  others. 
(  harlie  Rose  is  the  fawning  gallant  who  loses 
in.  a  ie\  at  the  rat  es, 

but  what  ol  celebrities.'  Who  will  feel  sorn 
tor  them.'  Tin  \  an  media  mummies,  as  il  theii 
normal  complemenis  of  blood,  tissue,  .aid  bone 
have  been  melted  awa\  b\  ihecamera.il  is  not 
jusl  thai  no  one  looks  the  same  on  camera  .is  in 
life  People  who  spend  their  lues  in  from  ol 
tin  i  amera  use  theii  features  to  express 
limited  range  ol  emotions,  .\  kind  ot  universal 


sign  language  that  links  our  modern  media  ritu- 
als to  the  more  ancient  arts  ot  Kahuki  or  No. 
Hue  ot  the  tradition.il  ritual  masks,  their  faces 
aci  like  powerful  magnets,  attracting  millions 
ol  stra\  emotional  particles  charged  with  envy, 
hatred,  boredom,  and  fear.  The  incessant  bom- 
bardment ot  sue  li  particles  cannot  help  but 
have  a  negatix  e  karmic  effec  i. 
Imagine  dating  a  newscaster. 
Or  imagine  what  it  would  be 
like  to  be  David  Cassidy, 
whose  comments  on  the  mutu- 
ally emasculating  aspeets  of 
celebrity,  in  the  final  issue  of 
Hen  Is  Dead,  are  simply  the  flip 
side  of  the  standard  critique. 
Peeking  out  from  under  my 
blanket,  ben  /s  Dead  is  a  kind 
of  twenty-something  samizadat 
publication,  which  has  a  lot  in 
common  with  the  anarchist, 
literature  I  have  been  reading 
in  Eugene,  it  was  purchased 
this  morning  at  Careen  Noise 
Records,  where  I  was  killing  .m 
hour  with  no  particular  objeel 
n  i  mind. 

"They  owned  my  likeness) 
and  put  it  on  everything,"  the 
former  teen  idol  recalls,  below 
a  picture  of  his  dreamy,  won- 
dering twenty-year-old  self,  "plastic  guitars,  pil- 
low cases,  trading  cards,  lunch  boxes,  dresses.  | 
My  mom  told  me  inv  aunt  was  riding  the  esca- 
lator at  Macy's  and  as  she  got  oft  there  was  a 
huge  cut  out  ot  me  with  these  dresses  banging 
there.  David  C  )assidy  dresses. 

".  .  .  |Q|  Was  there  ever  a  point  [when]  you 
felt  unworthy? . . . 
"|  A |  No." 


A 
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tier  a  week  ot  lead-gray  skies  and  the 
Hull  ,md  the  damp,  it  becomes  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate the  readings  on  my  own  internal  barome- 
ter from  the  influence  of  the  weather.  The 
weather  is  everywhere,  inside  and  out,  throw- 
ing a  depressive  blanket  over  the  streets  and 
erasing  the  divisions  between  inner  Matr>  and 
i be  toe  outside.  |ohn  Zerzan,  Eugene's  leading 
resident  .man  hisl  theorist,  keeps  his  apartment 
immaculately  clean,  with  a  pile  of  correspon- 
dence stacked  neatly  on  bis  desk  and  a  televi- 
sion set  turned  to  face  the  wall.  He  is  a  clear- 
eyed  man  in  his  fifties,  with  a  gray  beard  and  an 
intellectual  stoop  to  his  shoulders,  who  gradu- 
ated from  Stanford  University  in  1966  and 
then  spent  the  rest  ot  the  si\ties  in  Haight- 
Ashbury,  working  as  a  social  worker  and  later 
driving  a  cab.  He  is  the  favorite  teacher  of  Eu- 
gene's anarchist  youth.  "Everybody  was  happy, 
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ten't  we  happy,  let's  watch  the  Nelsons  and 
ten  to  the  canned  laughter,"  he  says,  recall- 
g  his  childhood  in  the  suburbs  of  northern 
ilifornia.  "And  1  rememher  thinking  as  .1  kid, 
m  being  strangled  here.  1  don't  get  it.  I  don't 
ce  it.  Goddamn,  what  .1  death  trip  this  is.'" 
What  Zerzan  wants  is  .1  total  collapse  oi  in 
istrial  society,  which  will  bring  about  .1  return 
.  a  primitive  state  where  men  will  be  .it  one 
ith  nature.  "It's  becoming  unbearable,"  he 
ys,  "the  real  emptiness  oi  this  society.  I  think 
's  been  emptied  out  by  technology  .  .  .  the  cro- 
on ot  the  moral  sell,  the  erosion  of  person. il 
■sponsihilitv  .  .  .  you  get  to  .1  place  where  .ill 
inds  ot  horrors  are  possible.  .  .  .  You're  |iist  an 
bject  of  the  micro-marketing  stuff,  and  there's 

0  real  attempt  to  give  anybody  the  truth 
:>out  anything,  because,  after  all,  what  dues  it 
latter.'"  lie  is  patient  and  well-spoken,  reter- 
ncing  the  works  of  Jacques  Ellul,  Herbert 
larcuse,  and  Exene  Cervenka,  lead  singer  of 
ie  punk-rock  band  \.  Still,  there  is  something 

1  the  tilt  of  his  head,  in  the  Slavic  cast  of  his 
matures,  and  in  the  gentle  despair  in  his  voice 
iat  makes  me  think  of  ;i  candlelit  room  from  .1 
ovel  by  Turgencv  or  Dostoevsky.  The  words 
11  seem  to  run  together,  to  the  sound  of  the 
lin  falling  on  the  wet  ground  outside.  "Now 
verything  is  so  mediated,  real  experience  is 
eing  evacuated  at  a  dizzying  speed,"  he  cou- 
nties. "People  wonder  why  there  are  forty  uni- 
on people  on  antidepressants.  The  kids  arc 
.1st  getting  dosed  up  on  this  stuff,  because 
atalin  isn't  enough,  and  the  teenage  suicide 
ite  has  tripled  in  the  last  decade." 

There  is  something  unbalanced  in  his  argu- 
ment, in  his  desire  for  radical  industn.il  col- 
ipse,  that  is  causing  my  attention  to  wander, 
rom  the  television  set  facing  the  wall  to  a 
earby  Exer-Cycle  to  a  neat  pile  ot  correspon- 
ence  on  his  desk.  "1  felt  .1  real  connection 
/ith  him,  in  an  almost  mystical  wax,"  Zerzan 
ays  of  his  most  famous  correspondent,  Ted 
kaczynski.  In  addition  to  writing  to  Kaczynski, 
ie  also  visited  the  Unahoinher  several  times  in 
ill.  "There  were  just  a  whole  bunch  of  hio- 
raphical  parallels,"  he  explains.  "We  were 
ioth  kind  of  whiz  kids  in  school,  we  both  iv- 
tounced  the  academic  route,  we  had  brothers 
.ho  were  .octal  workers,  our  fathers  both  died 
if  cancer  .  .  ."  He  sees  Kaczynski  as  an  ideologi- 
al  ally  and  as  .1  modern-day  John  Brown. 
They  ain't  innocent,"  be  says  of  fvaczynski's 
ictims.  "Which  isn't  to  say  that  I'm  totally  at 
ease  with  blowing  them  into  pieces. 
,111  of  me  is.  And  part  of  me  isn't." 


0. 


n  Sunday  nights  at  7:30,  activists  and 
lew  arrivals  gather  in  the  upstairs  meeting 
00m  at  the  Grower's  Market  for  "Simmeren 


Stew,"  Randy   Shadowalker's  weekly   look   into 
the  community's  collective  unconsi  ions. 

Sitting  in  the  dark  on  folding  chairs,  or 
sprawled  out  on  the  carpeted  floor,  .1  packed 
house  of  approximately  seventy-five  people 
whistle  and  cheer  as  shots  of  smashed  windows 
and  menacing  policemen  appear  on  the  screen. 
Images  of  the  communal  triumph  in  Seattle 
uiorph  with  dreamlike  random  logic  into  a 
1  lard  (.  <)|)\  segment  denouncing  electroconvul- 
sive treatment,  footage  of  the  C  iulf  War,  an  .111 
freshener  ad  from  the  Seventies,  buffoonish 
shots  of  Mayor  |nu  Torrey,  and  scenes  from 
Nazi  propaganda  rallies  cross-cut  with  ads  tor 
new  cars.  Yet  beneath  the  more  general  mood 
of  sitting  paranoid  and  stoned  111  the  bluish 
glare  of  a  television  set  at  lour  in  the  morning 
there  is  also  .1  very  serious  message. 

"The  power  of  advertising,"  a  talking  head 
with  a  British  accent  explains,  "is  Based  on  its 
monopoly  of  the  cultural  space  within  which 
we  think  about  ourselves."  lie  speaks  m  the  se- 
rious yet  offhand  tone  that  signals  the  presence 
of  a  truth  received  by  all  right-thinking  people 
with  a  sympathetic  nod  ot  the  head,  whether 
they  believe  in  what  lias  Been  said  or  not.  "The 
cultural  space  within  which  we  think  about 
ourselves"  is  a  hard  thing  to  define.  Then 
again,  the  truth  ot  these  sentences  is  a  powerful 
adhesive,  bonding  author  and  listener  together 
in  a  common  apprehension  ot  superiority  to 
the  ignorant  consumers  of  cable  television  and 
Rig  Macs. 

"Wow,  my   teeth  feel  really  clean!"  explains 
a  chirpy  blonde  in  a  toothpaste  ad.  Everyone 
laughs.  A  dog  wanders  through  the  narrow 
aisles,  making  its  way  up  to  the 
In  mt  i  if  tlie  n  ii  mi  to  lie  d<  nvn  at  the 
foot  ot  the  screen. 

Against  the  evils  of  television 
ads  ,\n^\  consumer  c  1 1 1 1  ure  a  re 
handheld  sBots  ol  everyday  life  in 
Eugene,  ot  familiar  people  and 
places  that  advertise  the  pleasure 
of  removing  yourself  from  the 
economy  of  fat  -I  illed  muffins 
and  hormone-saturated  cow's 
milk  and  entering  a  world  where  the 
muffins  arc  all-natural  and  the  soybeans  are 
harvested  by  hand.  A  waitress  at  Out  of  the 
Fog  explains  the  principles  behind  "Bus  Noth- 
ing  Day,"  when  the  e .  1 1 c-  otter-  to,  .J  and  bever- 
ages tor  tree.  She  is  followed  by  sL,ir\   infrared 
shots  ot  shoppers  at  the  local  mall  and  b\  a  de- 
odorant ad  warning,  "It  he  smells,  it's  over." 
Freeing  your  mind  from  the  grip  of  deodorant 
commercials  is  a  step  on  the  road  to  true  libera- 
tion from  new  car  ads  and  Styrotoam  contain- 
ers, and  the  even  more  subtle  oppressions  in- 
herent  in  late-stage  capitalism,   (rom   the 
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passivity  inherent  in  television  view- 
ing. From  your  parents.  From  the  pain,  fear, 
and  boredom  thai  are  part  of  everyday  life. 

(  >nh  Mother  Nature  is  pure.  "Prairie  dogs 
are  cooperative,"  explains  tonight's  feature,  an 
hour-and-a-half-long  film  about  black-tailed 
prairie  clogs.  "They  give  oft  different  calls  for 
different  predators.  They  groom  each  other." 
I  he  audience's  appreciation  for  the  rodents' 
communal,  crop -destroying  behavior  is 
in. in  bed  b\  their  disdain  for  the  human  resi- 
dents d)  the  t  ire.it  Plains. 

"No!"  someone  shouts,  as  a  rancher  in  a 
cowboy  hat  lines  up  a  prairie  dog  in  the  sights 
nt  his  mm. 

"Rite  'em!" 

'"l  ou're  a  mi  k,  Mi  k  man!" 

I  luddled  out  in  front  of  the  ( Irower's  Market, 
a  small  knot  ol  new  arrivals  are  discussing  their 
plans  tor  the  rest  of  the  night.  "We  can  stay  at  the 
Ant  Farm  or  the  Broadway  I  louse,"  a  boy  in  a 
denim  jacket  otters.  No  one  in  the  group  is  over 
twenty-five.  Ihev  have  come  to  Eugene,  they 
explain,  to  |om  the  tree-sil  al  Fall  (  'reek.  The  boy 
in  (he  denim  jacket  came  from  Colorado.  His 
name  is  Brian,  and  he  heard  about  Eugene  from 
a  guy  at  ,i  punk  show  in  Denver.  He  thinks  thai 
:  ii   w  ould  be   i  i  <  ii  >1  plac  e  to  live. 

Standing  off  lo  the  side,  staring  out  into  the 
,i  hlniul  guy  in  a  hooded  patchwork  cor- 
duroy sweatshirt.  I  le  is  wearing  the  bond  up  to 
obscure  his  lace.  \\  hen  I  ask  him  his  name,  he 
looks  ,n   iiu    i.n   ,i  long  moment.  When  I  ask 
hun  his  name  again,  he  answers,  "A  medley." 
Ill    grew  up  in  Massachusetts,  he  says,  and 
weni   into  military    intelligence  when  he  was 
n.  lie  was  discharged  from  the  anm  two 
he  says,  with  a  bone-marrow  disease 
that  cost>   -  i  2  mi  I  hi  m  in  l  ure.  Recently,  he 
dec  ided  to  sto]    taking  medication     ["here  is 
>omethinj  in   hi-  manner  thai    1  ean'i 

quite  pi. ue.  lie  i-  twenty-tour  years  old,  he 
says,  and  as  I  look  into  his  eyes  again  I  can't 
help  doing  the  math  I  ighl  nines  tour  is  thirty- 
I  i  'hi  i  lines  1 1  irec  is  i  went  v-d  un  .  A  mo- 
iiuin  later,  he  add-  thai  his  parents  gi  I  li 
\  i  "ii.  ed  w  hen  I  u    v  :er.   I  ask  bun  hi  >w 

old  he  was.   He  thrusts  his  hand-  deeper  into 

I  el-     1  le  was  eighl 

I  hev  '  I  was  i  r\  ing  to  kill  in\  -ell,'' 


he  says  of  the  night   when  he  was  living  u 

Brooklyn,  New   York,  and  decided  to  climl 

the  Williamsburg  Bridge.  "I  Cold  them  that 

wanted  to  see  trees.  You  have  to  climb  a 

I  1 1  Ige  it  you  want  to  see  the  trees 

I  hat's  why  1  came  here." 


I 


' 
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n  the  forest  outside  Eugene,  activists  liv< 
on  sheets  of  four-by-eight  plywood  with  caches  o 
food,  wi  H  id -powered  rocket  stoves,  and  emergenq 
cell  plumes  200  feet  above  the  floor  of  an  endanj 
gered  stretch  of  old-growth  forest  known  as  Fal 
(.'reek.  They  have  been  sitting  in  trees  for  tin 
last  two  years  under  the  banner  of  Red  CloiK 
Thunder,  the  environmental  i  irganization  direct© 
by  Deane  Rimerman,  which  has  moved  beyonc 
the  letter-writing  campaigns  and  civil-disobedi 
ence  tactics  of  the  mainstream  environmenta 
movement  to  the  idea  of  a  sacred  community  tha 
will  use  am  means  necessary  to  defend  endan 
gered  kinds.  "When  I  first  showed  up  in  town  ii 
'95,"  Rimerman  explains,  "there  was  a  whole  com 
munity  of  people  organized  around  defendinj 
Warner  Creek."  At  Warner  Creek  activists  block 
aded  mads  by  clipping  their  hands  to  buried  con 
crete  blocks  until  a  court  finally  issued  an  in 
junction  against  cutting  the  trees,  pending  ai 
investigation  of  claims  that  the  forest  was  a  refug< 
tor  spotted  owls,  whose  territories  are  protectee 
the  Endangered  Species  Act.  In  response  Senato 
Slade  Gorton  of  Washington  attached  the  so 
called  salvage  rider  to  the  1995  Recisions  Act 
releasing  timber  sales  that  were  held  up  by  th< 
courts,  "notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law  ." 

It  was  then,  Rimerman  says,  that  environ 
mentalists  and  anarchists  began  to  come  to 
gether.  In  March  1998,  under  the  authority  o 
the  salvage  rider  and  the  Northwest  Forest 
Plan,  the  Clinton  Administration  approves 
the  sale  nt  the  Fall  Creek  tract  to  Zip-O  bum 
her  ol  Eugene.  The  first  tree-sitters  were  dis 
covered  on  .April  20,  1998.  Rimerman's  goa 
now  is  to  save  the  forest  and  to  build  a  commu 
nity  ol  younger  activists  who  feel  comfortabli 
operating  outside  of  mainstream  environmen 
(al  campaigns  and,  when  necessary,  outside  o 
the  law. 

"Ihev  are  basically  kids  who  are  searching  t( 
find  something  in  their  lives,"  Rimerman  ex 
plains.  "They  are  coining  out  of  typical  Amerij 
can  families,  which  are  broken  families."  Sonv 
are  mentally  unbalanced.  Others  are  young  ad 
diets  who  come  (n  the  forest  to  get  straight,  o 
-iieei  kids  who  vent  and  scream  and  start  tight 
in  mder  to  gel  attention.  "Most  of  the  kids  tha 
come  out  here  visit  mice  and  leave,"  he  says 
"They  don't  have  the  social  skills.  They  ar 
much  more  pissed  oft  .it  the  world."  Fall  Cree 
otters  these  kids  a  sense  of  community,  a  plac 
where-  thev  can  work,  cook,  and  live  together  a 


fenders  ol  pure  and  ancient  forest  lands. 

"Trees  and  forest  symbolize  unconditional 

ve,"  Rimennan  explains.  "That's  not  some- 

inf4  tli.it  in.iin  "I  these  kids  have  felt  before  in 

eir  lives.  You  take  them  out  of  tins  hate-rilled 

ciety,  and  you  give  them  a  place  where  the\ 

in  he  free."  You  have  to  helieve  that  trees 

i  tve  a  I  lie  of  then  own  to  see  w  hv  the  environ  - 

t  ental  movement  is  such  a  powerful  magnet  tor 

lie  innermost  dramas  of  ,i  generation  that  grew 

P  talk  mil;  to  their  television  sets.  As  objects  ol 

ne's  own  internal  process,  the  trees  stay  pure 

id  absolute  forever.  Trees  represent  freedom, 

•  the  love  ot  your  parents  in  its  most  perfect 

id  ideal  form.  Every  tree  is  the  same.  The\  .ire 

onic,  nature's  own  version  ol  .1  new  pan   ot 

leakers  or  a  famous  actress.  ^011  can  become 

:ie  with  the  trees  in  a  way  that  would  be  much 

lore  difficult  to  accomplish  with  the  poor  and 

ppressed.  What  you  are  led  with  in  the  ^t^id  is 

pure  and  unbounded  held  lot   protect  ton.  You 

an  erase  the  boundaries  th.it   exist    between 

yourself  and  the  world,  and  vanish 

completely  inside  your  own  head. 
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11  an  anonymous  apartment  in  Whiteaker, 
ith  beige  wall-to-wall  carpeting  in  the  living 
bom,  bare  mattresses  on  the  floor,  and  a  copy 
•{The  MIT  ('mule  to  Luck-Picking  in  the  hath- 
Dimi  next  to  ,1  bar  ot  Residence  Inn  soap,  a 
roup  ot  activists  are  talking  about  the  clirec- 
ion  ot  their  lives.  "Right  now  there  are  people 
iving  111  trees,  because  it's  something  they  be 
leve  111,"  explains  ,1  crew-cut  young  activist  in 

red  T-shirt  and  denim  overalls  who  gives  his 
lame  as  "Free."  lie  is  limber,  fidgety,  and 
harismatic,  in  his  lute  teens  or  early  twenties, 
le  speaks  with  a  clarity  ot  purpose  thai  lie  dr- 
ied with  htm  In  mi  the  suburbs  ot  bos  Angeles, 
.'here  he  grew  up,  to  the  forest  at  Kill  (.  'reek. 

"I'm  not  fucking  happy,"  he  s;iys  when  I  ask 
am  about  his  state  of  mind.  "I'm  not  sitting  111 
Licking  trees  in  the  cold  because  I'm  happv, 
joing  to  jail  doesn't  make  me  happy,  i  ioing  to 
ul  is  a  bad  experience.  We're  out  there  he- 
ause  we  know  we're  right." 

Two  years  ago  Free  was  the  fust  activist  to 
titer  the  forest  at  kail  Creek  and  climb  a  tree. 
I  have  a  very  close  relationship  with  my  pai- 
nts," he  says.  "They're  very  supportive."  lbs 
ither  was  a  federal  officer  who  retired  to  spend 
nore  time  with  Ins  children.  While  Free  was 
itting  111  a  tree  at  Fall  Creek,  his  parents  led  a 
oite-m  campaign  that  sent  IS, 000  e-mails  to 
vll  Clinton  and  Al  Core  asking  them  not  to 
ut  the  forest.  I  lis  relationship  with  his  parents 
5  close,  lie  says,  because  he  and  they  agree  on 
nany  issues,  and  perhaps  also  because  his  older 
irother  killed  himself  at  eighteen 

"I  was  the  rebellious  one,"  he  says.  "And   I 


know    thai    thev    Healed   me   in  certain   ways  to 
prevent  me  from  ending  up  like  my  brothel 

His  embrace  ot  anarchist  philosophies,  he 
says,  began  on  the  first  da\  ot  lus  intro  to  soci- 
ology class  ai  Long  Beach  *  'al  State,  when  the 
professor  walked  into  1  he  classroom,  put  his 
books  down  on  Ins  desk,  and  delivered  a  speech 

I  hat  has  stuck  111  his  mind  e\  el  since. 

"The  reason  you  ate  here,"  his  professor  ex- 
plained, "is  because-  we   live   in  a  sneietv    that 
can't   find  meaningful,  constructive,  engaging 
work  tor  enough  ol   its  members.  So  we  made 
up  tins  thing  called  college 
to  delay  your  entry  into  so- 
ciety tor  tour  1  n   five  years 
while  training  your  minds 
to  accept  a  system  ol  disc  1- 
plme    and    control    thai 
benefits  a  ver\   small  per- 
centage i it  the  p> ipulat  11  in. 
When  you  graduate,  most 
ol  y< hi  will  wind  up  wi irk- 
ing .is  wan  ers  or  dish- 
washers,   or     in    other 
mindless,  dead-end   jobs. 
You  will   c  oine  home  a  I 
night,   get    drunk,   and 
watch   television.   Wel- 
eome  lo  s,  u.  iology." 

The  other  activists  m  the  room  had  similar 
moments  ol  radical  disconnection,  when  thev 
realized  that  government  was  a  form  ot  oppres- 
sion, or  that  politicians  lie,  or  that  their  par- 
ents' lives  were  empty,  or  thai  the  culture 
around  them  was  too  empty  to  support  the  true 
weight  of  a  hie-.  "We  can  live  oil  dumpster 
garbage,  and  we  do,  and  we  still  live  better 
than  *-'0  percent  ol  the  worlds  population,"  one 
activist  says.  Thev  don't  wain  to  give  their 
names  because  they  were  present  in  Seattle  and 
an-  involved  in  other  activities  at  which  the 
authorities  might  look  askance.  Seattle  was  the 
culmination  ol  months  ot  careful  planning  and 
organization.  "It  went  pisi  like  the  instructions 
said  it  would  go,"  one  activist  says 

"My  mom  shops,"  another  activist  otters. 
"She  creates  seenes  at  the  sti  ires.  It's  embarrass- 
ing. She-  likes  to  buy  the  latest  technological 
gadgetrv.  tor  the  home." 

"Thev  all  know  the  latest  character  in  Poke- 

II  ion,  thai  stupid  I uc king  game." 

"Thev    all  know    that   the  pink   Teletuhhv    is 

LM\  ." 

Kooky,  an  activist  in  a  tall  tnohawk,  red  long- 
johns,  and  overalls,  came  to  Eugene  three  years 
ago  after  following  the  C  irateful  I  V.id.  I  lis  given 
name  is  Steven  I  lesline.  "The  society  we're  liv- 
ing in  now  is  so  fundamentally  rotten,"  he  savs. 
"that  it's  become  almost  commonplace  I  or  kids  to 
walk  into  school  with  ''tins  and  murder  their 
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<.  lassmatcs  ,  le  to  walk  into  work  and 

open  tire  .'ii  their  co-workers."  His  interesl  in 
social  change,  he  says,  began  with  johs  at  the 
Ralph  N  ider  inspired  network  ol  Public  Interesl 
(  iroups,  or  P1R(  is,  whiJi  took  him  to 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  nearly  a  dozen 
other  states.  As  a  member  of  OSPIRG,  he  -pent 
of  his  lite  working  to  expand  the  c  Oregon 
state  bottle  hill,  which  promised  consumers  a 
nickel  tor  even  hot  tie  the\  returned  to  sti  ires. 

"The  Snapple  hill,"  he  says,  reclining  on  the 
floor.  "That's  what  broke  me.  The  beverage  in- 
dustry slammed  us  with  their  stupid,  misleading 
adv.  It  lelt  tile  feeling  ripped  nil.  Wh.lt  I  real- 
ized ,ilter  that  was  that  my  lite  spent  as  ,i  liberal 
activist  was  so  lull  ol  contradictions  and 
hypocrisy  that  1  couldn't  recognire  mysell  any- 
more. Do  1  believe  that  affirmative  action  is 
good.'  Do  I  believe  in  gun  control.'  In  my  mind 
I  was  always  against  state  regulation  ot  firearms. 
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but  1  would  open  tin  mouth  and  out  came  the 
usual  liberal  bullshit  part\  line." 

At  the  same  time,  Kook\  admits,  the  lite  of  an 
at  ti\  1st  in  Eugene  t-  hardh  tree  i  >t  c>  mtradic  1 1<  n- 
either.  "Peopli  I  tnwilling  to  acknowledge 

their  privilege,"  he  :     we  create  this  nice 

alternative  universe  >  it  i  irganic  communin  gardens 
and  vegan  restaurants  and  places  to  have  c<  iffee, 
ise  we  have  the  luxu  n  id  it'- 

nice.  Bui  it  doesn't  realh  answer  the 
f  I  "^        question  i  it  ht  i\\  to  live  a  lite." 
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he  tantas\  recession  is  w  hat 

hi  the  hippies  to  Eugene  in  the  firsi  place, 

and    if  k  in  Eugene,  I  find  an  old  gray- 

h.  ii  red  hippie  named  Skeeter,  who  lives  in  a 


single  loom  with  a  futon  on  the  floor.  Hi-  gen 
tie,  scratch\  voice,  mellowed  by  years  of  medi 
ration  and  smoke,  reminds  me  of  an  old  record 
A  mosaic  of  handwritten  notes  and  elephani 
pte lures  covers  nearly  every  square  inch  o 
.  as  it  the  inside  ol  his  head  has  explodec 
onto  the  walh. 

"We  sent  groups  (,j  people  in  VW  bust 
to  Oregon,  looking  tor  hind,"  he  explains.  "We, 
were  saving  money,  putting  our  money  into  ; 
bank  account,  that  was  the  scene."  As  a  stu- 
dent at  "-an  |osC  State,  Skeeter  belonged  to  ar 
audiovisual  collective  that  filmed  protests,  en 
gaged  in  street  the. iter,  and  demonstrates 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam.  In  1971  the  collec- 
tive picked  up  en  masse  and  moved  to  a  three 
story  farmhouse  in  Euyene,  where  the\  workec 
the  land  and  made  their  own  tofu  and  mayon 
naise.  He  later  became  a  child-care  worker  anc 
looked  out  for  many  local  kids  who  are  now  hi 
neighbors  in  Whiteaker 
He  sees  their  mood  a 
similar  to  his  own  bu 
tilled  with  a  lot  nmn 
darkness  and  despair. 

"I  threw  my  rocks,"  h< 
says.  "I  threw  rocks  a 
Nixon.  And  all  thes< 
years  later  part  of  me  i. 
still  bummed  out  that 
did.  1  threw  rocks  througl 
windows  in  San  Francis 
a\"  he  continues,  "anc 
there  were  secretaries  be 
hind  those  windows  wh( 
had  nothing  to  do  witl 
corporate  power  or  tht 
Vietnam  War.  Someont 
might  have  gone  blind.' 
No  matter  how  man 
times  1  nod,  as  1  gently  tn 
to  change  the  subject 
Skeeter  stays  focused  oi 
the  rocks,  a  thirty-year 
old  memory  that  would  appear  to  be  symbolic  o 
some  deeper  trauma  or  disturbance  that  he  want 
to  set  right.  A  young  anarchist  leader  namec 
Marshall  Kirkpatrick,  a  bearded  kid  in  his  earl1 
twenties,  listens  attentively  from  a  seat  on  tin 
Skeeter  flutters  his  fingers  and  fixes  Marshal 
with  a  drawn-out  hippie  stare.  He  takes  anothe 
dray  on  his  hand-rolled  cigarette,  then  funis  to  m< 
and  launches  into  a  story  about  watching  a  grouj 
•  it  l«  mg-haired  hippies  stomp  a  man  into  the  side 
walk  one  evening  in  Berkeley  on  the  suspicioi 
that  he  might  be  a  cop. 

"So  there's  a  bunch  of  freaks  beating  on  thi 
guy,  and  I'm  saying,  'Are  we  going  to  lynch  th< 
guy.'  Are  we  going  to  kill  him."  It  scared  me, 
he  says.  "I  worn  now  about  the  people  1  migh 
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nve  hurt.  As  I've  gotten  older,  I  worry   about 
people  taking  things  into  tbeit  i  >wn 
•  '■"^        hands." 


I 


he  world  outside  of   Whiteaket   is  an 

i.in  of  false  desires,  summoned  Lip  by  sorcei 

like  technologies  and  by  the  destructive 
•eed  of  hig  corporations.  Under  the  circum- 
anccs,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  rule  yom  hi- 
ycle  to  work,  scale  back  your  desires,  and 
:ad  ,i  modest  life  in  which  no  one  gets  hurl 
hou  sli, ill  m  >i  eat  meal  1  In  >u  shall  m  il  buy 
ew  clothes.  Thou  shall  not  dominate  or  op- 
ress.  The  commandments  prevailing  lure 
ave  less  in  common  with  anarchism  than 
ley  do  with  the  teachings  "I  Jesus  (  Ihrist,  or 

ith  the  absolutist  psychology  of  children 
'hose  parents  spin  up  or  suld  out  or  otherwise 
uccumbed  to  the  instability  inherent  in  mod- 
,i,  marriage. 

Eric  and  WIuiika  are  in  their  early  twenties 
nd  live  together  in  a  ground-floor  Whiteaker 
partment,  where  they  spend  a  lot  <>|  their 
ime.  They  work  at  the  tofu  factory  in  town, 
Vh.irney  draws  and  plays  the  piano.  Erii 
rat  lies  television  and  reads.  <  )ne  of  the  major 
luestions  they  face  is  how  to  reconcile  tbeit 
Imphasis  on  personal  freedom  with  the  possi- 
lility  that  someone  else  might  get  hurt. 

"Erie's  a  Kit  more  free  with  where  lie'  places 
hings,"  Whitney  says,  in  her  precise-  way  of 
peaking.  "My  space  is  my  space,  and  1  like  n  a 
ertain  way." 

"Whitney  lets  stuff  build  up  inside  her," 
:rie  says,  rubbing  the  reddish  stubble  <ui  Ins 
:hin.  "She'll  get  mad  about  a  lot  of  things  and 
ay  nothing." 

Eric's  parents  divorced  when  he  was  four 
'ears  old.  lie  left  home  al  fifteen.  "I  remember 
listinctly  sitting  there  in  freshman  math  class 
md  thinking,  'My  parents  d<  >n't  have  any  mi  >n- 
■y,  I'm  not  going  to  college  anyway,'"  he  says 
iver  the  low  throb  of  the  stereo,  lie  moved 
nto  a  rooming  house,  where  his  neighbors  in 
duded  a  guy  who  wrote  for  the  Earth  lur\i' 
ournal,  a  crazy  guy  who  wanders  the  streets, 
md  a  recent  graduate  of  the  University  of  Ore- 
»on  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  science  who 
vorked  as  the  day  manager  of  a  Carl's  Jr.  fran- 
;hise  and  was  happy  to  have  the  job.  The  gen- 
leness  in  Erie's  voice  is  the  type  that  conceals 
iome  deeper  anger.  "Today  1  spent  an  hour 
vatching  a  Q  and  A  with  reporters  who  cov- 
ered C  Jovemor  C  Jeorge  W.  Bush  in  Texas,"  Eric 
iays.  "They  were-  all  talking  about  (  Jeorge  W. 
Sush.  The  big  question  was  whether  George 
vV.  Bush  has  the  gravitas  to  be  president." 

What  seems  must  obvious  about  Erie  and 
Whitney  is  that  they  are-  hound  to  each  other 
)y   a  shared  love  and  hy  a  shared  aimer.  "My 


mom  is  one  of  the  true  Silii  on  Valley  el  run  I 
WhiiiH  -,     ay     i  .1   hei   childhooel  in  <    uperi  nn  >, 
(   alifornia.   I  lei    lathei    runs  a  high  tech   linn 
"I  le   makes  bank  ,   but    thai    wasn't    what    hi 

wanted    to  d>  i,"    die      a\  >      I  In  II    I'm  Hall    le 

ciation  of   unsavory   appetites  and   impulses  is 

man  heel  by  an  emphasis  on  pel 

si  > 1 1 . 1 1  respi  insibilil  y,  which   they 

i  onl  rast   favi  irably  with   the  att  i- 

t  iides  i  ii  t  heir  parents.  "  I  hey've 

been  able-  n  i  be  i  ikay  with  soc.  i- 

e-t  y,"    she-    explains.    "I  hev    al  e 

happy  with  that  and  with  tin 
e  nsi  nl  what  they  hi  night ,  and  I 
I  I  il  I  \  ad  m  1 1  e  I  1 1  a  I  in  a  Way, 
thai  i  hey  have  the  ne<  essary 
level  i  il  iL'in  nam  e  to  make 
that  work ." 

The  life  I  1 1  a  I  bin  and 
Whitney  make-  I  <  >ge 1  1 1  e  i  , 
they  believe,  will  he-  free  <  >f 
hypocrisy  .<wA  compromise. 
They  wall  he  honest  and  straightforward  with 
e-aeli  other.  They  will  use  their  poverty,  imagi- 
nation, and  strength  of  wall  to  keep  then  un- 
ruly desires  in  check.  Miey  wall  stay  pun-  in  a 
compromised  world  of  siiperllaniinahle  materi- 
als made  with  slave  lahoi  in  Ihnd  World 
countries,  where-  half  the  people  on  the  plaint 
live  i  hi  iik  t  Hues  i  it  less  than  two  dollars  a  day 

"I  make-  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  yeai  before 
taxes,"  Erie  says.  "I  try  to  spend  niv  money    in 

the  neighl » id .1    I  try   not   to  buy   new   stuff, 

Wlneli  accomplishes  nothing,  sadly.  I  rule  my 
bike  to  work."  lie  leans  had  on  the  couch, 
taps  the  end  of  Ins  hand-rolled  <  igarette,  then 
talks  some  more.  After  a  while,  the  simple,  de- 
clarative sentences  in  whii  h  he  sums  up  In  life 
take  on  i  he  si  ileum  aspec  i  of  a  hymn  to  the 
saving  grace  of  limited  desire.  A  palpable  sense 
ot  release-  accompanie  In-  words  By  limiting 
his  own  desires,  he  has  found  a  way  hi  rebuke 
and  stnke  had  without  actually  hurting  any 
one  e he- 
'd work  m  my  little  job,"  he  says.  "Spend  my 
tune  with  little  people  1  ry  to  be  as  hyhl  on 
the  earth  as  I  can.  As  light  on  i  ither  pec  iple  as  I 
can,"  If  there  is  something  Cdiristhke  in  this 
approach,  there  is  also  something  sad  and 
seared.  What  I  want  to  tell  Eric  is  thai  every- 
thing will  work  out  okay,  and  that  boredom, 
fear,  and  i  rushing  disa]  |  i  linrment  are  simply 
part  of  everyone's  life.  That  it  is  better  to  live 
in  the  world  as  it  is,  or  can  be,  than  to  -Inn 
yourself  down  and  live  in  a  cave.  What  stops 
me  from  saying  any  of  this  stuff  is  the  knowl- 
edge that  in  an  hour  or  so,  al  three-thirty  in 
the  morning,  I  will  return  to  the  Ihlion,  turn 
the  heat  up  too  high,  and  I, ill  asleep  with  the 
television  i  in.  ■ 


■  i     |-|<i    i\1  I.I   c  ,1-N.I 


Ultra-lightweight,  aluminum  V8  engine 


eking  power,  performance,  and  visible  signs  of  envy. 

PI  J  has  always  been  famous  for  its  interior.  Yet  here's  the  most  beautiful  feature  of  all:  a  32-val  u 
eath  your  feet,  or  the  Connolly  Autolux  leather  and  burl  walnut  that  surround  you.  Experience  tl  4 


m 


.  cam  imjiiii  cas 


8  engine,  precision-tuned  for  exhilarating  performance.  Consider  it  a  perfect  match  for ''the  ,^c^V^^_  >* 

90hp  Vanden  Plas,  and  you  may  still  want  to  see  other  cars.  But  only  in  your  rearview  mirror.        JAClUAIv 

THE    ART   o/PERFORMANC| 
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LET  THE  f 

Amid  acres  of -toxic  waste,  Sydne^ 


Australia  won  its  |c)lM  bid  to  hosl  the  2000  C  )lympics  hy  prom  is 
ing  ic  make  them  the  greenesl  ever,  and  il  y<  w're  going  inS\ 
ney  this  September,  expec  i  i«  >  heai  paeans  to  Mother  Nature  per- 
formed more  frequently  than  the  Olympic   Hymn.  Promoters 
have  even  ijivm  the  environment  us  own  mascot,  a  Pepto  Bis- 
inc  il  i.  olored  platypus  named  Syd.  "Il  Syd  sees  anybody  littering 
the  land  or  polluting  the  watei ,"  quoth  the  official  Web  site,  "he 
won'l  hesitate  to  ihuinp  his  tail  and  lei  them  know  what  he 
dunks."  Resi  assured  Syd  won'l  find  any  occasion  for  tail- thump- 
ing al  Sydney's  new  $1.3  billion  Olympic  Park,  the  official  map 
ill  which  is  shown  here;  organizers  have  greened  every  inch  c 
tins  former  toxic  waste  dump's  1 ,900  ac  res  using  the  most  cosl 
effec  five  i  leanup  method  available:  public  relations. 

I  Ins  "village,"  built  to  house  athletes  and  officials,  is  little  more 
than  a  $360  million  Potemkin  trailei  park.  After  the  International 
Olympic  i  Committee  declared  itsell  an  official  sponsor  ol  the 
environmeni  in  1992,  organizers  seized  upon  a  Greenpeace  pro 
posal  in  make  the  Olympic  Village  "a  model  ol  environmental 
protec  t ion,"  only  to  abandon  it  once  the  bid  was  won  in  favor  ol 
,i  more  "bankable"  design  drafted  by  a  consortium  oi  Sydney's 
largesi  developers.  When  the(  lames  end,  hall  the  village  will  be 
removed  and  the  resl  expanded  into  a  new  suburb  c  ailed  New 
ington.  A  dec  ade  ago,  developers  would  have  had  to  pay  people 
to  live  in  bouses  built  on  top  ol  ibis  wasteland.  I  b. inks  to  the 
(  In tii  (  lames,  homes  in  Newington  now  go  for  $  KW000  eac  h. 


Whoops.  Olympic  mapmakers  forgot  to  include  the  Lidcombe 
Waste  I  reatmeni  Planl  loc  ated  here.  Every  year  1  idcombe  takes 
in  thousands  ol  tonsol  industrial  waste  and  belches  out  fumes  laced 
witb  carcinogens.  Outside  experts  recommended  moving  the 
plant  .iw.i\  Irom  residential  areas  and  spoils  lac  ilities,  but  those 
bired  by  Lidcombe  worried  only  thai  it-*  malodorous  exhaust 
would  not  be  "aesthetically  acceptable"  to  visitors.  "[A]ppearance," 
tlu-\  noted,  "will  be  particularly  important  during  the  Games 
bee  ause  there  will  be  an  enormous  amount  ol  public  and  media 
attention."  Solution:  landsc  aping  to  bide  the  planl  from  view. 

Only  promoters  call  Homebush  Bay  "the  new  heart  oi  Sydney." 
Others  l.iII  ii  "the  dioxin  capital  ol  the  world."  For  years  orga 
nizers  insisted  that  there  were  "no  established  records  ol  dioxin 
disposal"  here,  even  though  the  official  overseeing  the  Olympic 
c  leanup  had  himsell  one  e  mapped  di<  ixin  c<  int.nntn.iied  are. is  ,it 
Homebush  and  recommended  ib.it  they  "not  he  used  lor  any 
building  developments."  When  environmentalists  obtained  bis 
mips  and  other  "established  records"  in  1997,  organizers  "unre- 
servedly" apologized,  lests  ol  waste  dug  up  .it  Newington  re- 
vealed dioxin  levels  1 ,540  times  wb.it  the  I    S.  EPA  deems  sate. 
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BEGIN! 


Dlympic  green,  by  Sharon  Beder 


Won  Beder,  authn  of  (  llohal  Spur  The  (  !orp 

wit  on  Environmentalism,  is  ci  pru/essor  ai  the  I 

u  oUongong  near  SNcine'v  uiul  a  cil'il  engineer 


The  name  kronos  I  lill  was  meant  to  U  i u I ,  nin  presumes,  a  po- 
et it   w  lull  "I  1 1  ic  eternal  to  tins  pret  tilled  I  hi ioek  ol  pestilen 

tial  sludge,  known  previously  as  Bradshaw's  Mountain  in  lion 
or  ol  the  waste  company  that  ereated  il    I  lere,  hidden  beneath 
three  leel  ol  topsoil  and  .1  lew  eucalyptus  trees,  lies  a  sixt\  lool 
Jeep  l.in.iiill  si  1  1 1  mi. 1111111, ind      wiili  heavy  metals,  asbestos, 
lead,  hydrocarbons,  pesticides,  and  dioxin      that  before  11  was 
capped  in  1CM5  wi  irkers  were  recjiiired  to  weni  respirati  us  and  plas 
ik  suits  just  to  >j;e  I  within  thirty  leel  ol  11    In  iu<  ire  expedient    md 
inexpensive'  than  waste  treatment   methods  (which  can  break 
d<  ivvn  certain  toxic  suhstnni  es)  or  sealed  "bank  vault"  tills  (vvhii  b 
are  designed  f<  1  keep  waste  contained),  "leaky"  tills  like  Kronos 
"remediate"  toxins      as  well  as  l  be  leyal  liabilities  ol   landowtl 
ers      by  letting  them  slowly  I  eat  b  away.  I  'rains  1  ollcc  1  some  ol 
the  poisonous  runof I.   1  be  rest  seeps  into  the  groundwater. 


Platypuses  like  Syd  are  river-dwelling  c  features,  but  you  won't 
lind  any  swimming  01  hshiny  in  I  1; Islam's  (  !reek  I  I  nee  years  aj^o, 
barrels  ol  dioxin  were  lound  buried  in  the  creek's  bank,  just 
yards  In  mi  the  t  Hympii  Village.  I  loinebush  Bay,  into  wbn  b 
the  i.ieek  (lows,  is  line  1  >l  the  most  polluted  waterways  in  the 
wi  irld.  A  IW2  m  >\  eminent  in\  csti^at  i<  hi  ol  the  bay  was  kepi  con- 
fidential, .1  leaked  i ne i no  revealed,  lor  leai  "that  am  act  ion  on 
the  matt  ei  ina\  jeopardise  the  Olympic  hid."  On  I  ^  in  I W7,  al- 
ter (  ireen pence  excavated  W  drums  ol  dioxin  at  an  abandoned 
I  In  ion  *.  a  1  bide  l.u  ior\  ac  loss  Iroin  the  t  »l\  nip  it  Park ,  did  olfi 
cinls  promise  $17  million  to  drcdyc  5  5,000  Ions  of  diox  in  -con- 
taminated sediment  Iroin  the  bay's  flooi  regarded  by  most  ex- 
perts as  1.  .0  little  and  too  late.    I  be  t  lean  up  lias  ye  I  to  heyin. 


Toxii  waste  also  buried  here,  I  icre,  here,  be  re,  and  here 


Pick  up  a  copy  of  this  map  and  other  con  lpl  in  lent  ar^  forms  of  dis- 
information .11  die  I  loinebush  l'u\  Visit 01  1  entre.  I  Inndsome- 
l\  i  1  lust  rat  c\l  brochures  aiul  helpful  information  officers  will  de- 
scribe die  emin  n  in  leni  a  I  practices  used  to  clean  up  1  be  site  as 
the  "wi  irld's  best, "  but  il  ie\  won't  tell  you  about  the  elevated  lev- 
els ol  contaminants  in  the  ground wat ei  Id icy  II  bray  about  the 
several  hundred  tons  < it  waste  treat ed  with  st at e-ol  die  art  met  11 
i  ids  bui  1  ry  to  excuse  the  several  million  t<  nis  buried  in  leaky  fills. 
I  hey 'I  I  I  el  I  you  thai  I  lolllel  llsh  has  been  made  sale  bill  in  -  ki  1 
ii'  mention  that  in  nearby  neighborhoods  mortality  rales  loi 
cancer  are  M. 5  pen.  enl  higher,  and  those  lor  respirati  >r\  di  -i  .1  1 
2S  pen  ei  1 1  higher,  than  in  the  rest  <  >  f  Sydney.  I  I  ley 'II  tell  you  that 
eco-cclcbrity  Oli\  la  Newton  | oh n  endorsed  the  <  lames,  but  not 

that  1  >l  ■_'.  1 1 1  lie  Is  1.  Hi.  1  ill  i\  el  lied  public  clisek  isiile  laws.    I  lie  "w<  irld's 

best"  prat  1  ices  were  used  here:  I  be  w<  irld's  best  P.  R.  practices.  Syd- 
ney's organizers  all  deserve  yold  medals  in  dial  inosl  c<  impel  itive 
v  Mympic  event  ol  all      mark  1  1  iuj 
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LI(  SENSED  TO  KILL 

Shadowing  our  governments  favorite  arms  dealer 

By  Ken  Silverstein 


I  !(i/i '  W'/u'ii    ,'"!(  i V  id       ■■  'i/  n/i/v 

1/    |/li'  1  i(/)|>k'[      \\  /li'll 
1  /'/1//  id  urn  "'ii  i'i  nmi'JlIs , 
I    c'/wi  /l       1  l/'i  |/ls/l   u/il  1  11 
Hid    1 '  I  I  ( /  >  )  1 1 '  1 1 

\ndivw  I    mlii     1  ill ,  1  Iu- 
iiiiiiiii  i<  < 1  •  ■  1  i.ii.      1  1 

\  1d/D)  Hiirbiim 

l'n<\  1,1.     ill,     tnVdSt'    l/ldl 

!•  1)1    I'M    /'1  l/fl    \     II  I  111         \\      \'l  >lt     IV    "1  ' 

1 1 1 1 1  II  111  1 1 
;  1    [()/>)•(  iridi'  t/ii'  hidlcv 
|<  1I111  Mill  \  ,  lumirl   \\  v.ip.  ins 
ill     I,  1  1. 11  ih.  i    I A 


\ 


^    m.  1   1I1.    luoiliilU  .'I   (In    Blm 
'  1 1  mil  I   1 1 1 1    ,     1  Li  nil    I  wen  I  \ 

Mill I  1     ill     l        1    III      M         \   llll-,     s||  s 

Si i- 1  mi  (    1  1       nl   \  1 1  -- 1 1 1 1 . 1 ' 

Imk  ulii    1  01  nil      I    1  '  tied  h\ 

I  Mill        1  -I  il  ,   1 1  it     111. ill)   linn 

1  Mi-        r   1 1 1 1     (1    1  1  u  1 1  1 , 1 1  u' 

1     I     I  I  I,  I  I      W  1    I  lil  II " 

:    llll         1 1  I   I  II 1 1 1       I  I II 

1 1  >l  I  III  1  pi        I  1    I  u    ■    1  -If  I  I  I  \     <  'I 

U  I  •  I '  I  I  1 1      I  1  '    I  .  I  I  11 

I      I    ll    I  I.   .       I     ill     .     I  lit      Ill-lit      I     Wilt    I  I    ill 

I  (In-  Nil     1     1 1  ;  1  1 1 1 1 1  1 1  \ 

iln 
\\  li  li  I)   1  1  1  1        I  I1.1l 

In    1 1  iln  1  K".     11  it  I  In     1  1111 
liitl lit  'ii-  t  .I    I  \ 

I  '-,    1  1  1111  It  ilk, 

II  11  [ 


Ni-lstin  (  '.miily  serins  destine, I   hi  he 
1 1\  11  taken   hy   I  In    In  i|\    set    .iiul  t  .11 

I 'l   I  hilggillg    1  ell'hl  II  lis    .IS    I  ||l\     |M|s|  1 

si  mi  li  111I11  I  .  1 1  w  til  country.  Nelsi  in  is 
si  ill   t  I  n  a  pi  1    I  1 1. in   (    li;il  It  il  lis\  ilk-   t  11 
M  Itltllt  I  'III  I',    hill    Ill'W    lilt  >lie\     is   .11 
11, it  litl  hy  iln-  Willlergl'een  ski  resort 

.11  id    spei  I  .It  III, II    estates    sin  ||    .is    I   I'Vl'l 

1  nt  .11,  hiiili  111  I  ^  1  ^  >  Ii  'i  iln-  Ki-\  1  ilii 
1  it  m.  11  \    Win    Ii  .iilii    Majoi     I  In  nn. is 
Mil     ic,  and   Bcllowl  Ir  (pi.  >n.  huh  nl 
"helicw  11"),  t  1  nisi  rui  It'll  I1I1  v  years 
1.11  Ihi  h\  (    I1.11  lis  Kt  isi-  1  >n  l.iinl  grant 
I'll   In   Ills   l.nillh    h\    king  (  ioolge    II. 
Across  the    lyrKivil   liom  Bi'lli'Wttc 
1 1 1  ■  s   M  ;  1 1  k  1 1 . 1  n  1    I  .  1 1  I  n  ,   .1    p  1 . 1 1    <>l    1 , 1 1 1 1 1 
t  m  1  1     1 1 1  ■  1 1 1    h  \    .1    g  r ;  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 . 1 1 1 ! '  1 1 1  t  1    i'i 
I  In  mi. is   (elli'ison's.   M.irkli.nn   I    11  in 
h.is  t  hanged  h.niils  main  times,  innsi 
ittriilh    in    I^NC,  when  il   was  h.m-lii 
*    u  I  111,11  I    Dallied    I   1  lisl     Wi'l  Mil 
t  ikill     I  li'  subsequent  l\   purchased  nil 
|t  lining  hinds  .mil  1 111  ni'il  1  In-  estate, 
v.ilui'il  in  P|lM  .11  $2. 4  million,  into  ,1 
nil  nit  1 11  s|  nip  tin  in.    II 11'  rni  1 ,11  ii  1    In 
(  1 1. 11  1       I  11  in   1 1 1  nn   Kt  nil  i-   ">0   is  ;i n 
ntiiini  i'il    hy   ,1   sign    I  hill    sp.  nis   ,1 
1  1 .  >\\  I  n-t  I   hint  I    1  ,i"k -,   .1   symbol   I  U'ill 
I-  iinii"  Inn  k  in  impel  ml  I'i  iissi.i  and 
1  In   p.isi  1 1|  1  In  I.11  in's  1 1\\  mi ,  who  as  ;i 
ig<  1  li  mghi  in  iln-  Na  1  anii\ 
t  i|\  in   Nrlson  (    t  mill  \  s   h,  mi  iquc 
1111 1111. 11  \ ,  inosi  residents  have  heard 

,  'I    (  ilal  I     iliil   Ills    I'I  11  I     I     1  -li     I  .11  in, 

lew     1 1  in  10  haw  p.  'iitli-iiil  1  In- 

sign's  nn  ,11  hi  i"  hi   kin  >\\    iniii  h  ;ihi  ml 

llii'ii  in  1  --I  ils  ir  at  all    And  u  In  shoulil 

might   h.i\  i-  hi-. 11  il  thai 

1  'I  ii  1     pi-lids  most  ol  his  1  inn1  111  In 

hul  that's  h.iitIK  iiiypii  .il  ol  the 

1    1  noil)  v   si'l      1  hl'\    piohahh 


llgurcd  (  ikill   lo  hi-  iln-  kind  ol   in. in 
wlio  spends  money  to  hn\  privacy. 

Ini  hill  ilii\  nn  1 '  irrec  1 .  Bui  pel 
Imps  11  would  surprise  locals  to  1.  in 
1 1 1.  ii  1 1  nn  reclusive  neighbor  is  one  erf 
1  In-  most  important  and  enigma! id 
.n  ins  ilealers  ol  .ill  1  ime.  For  more 
ih. in  .1  quarter  century,  (  ilatl  has  had 
a  hand  111  sunn-  ol  the  mosl  sensation 
nl  U.S.  1  own  operations.  He  secretly 
liiniii  litl  \\  -capons  1  n  ,1  nunihii  ol 
American  backed  guerrilla  forces  and 
1  Ini  11  regimes  during  the  (  !old  W;ir, 
iiul  was  the  leading  supplier  for  the 
Foreign  Materiel  Acquisition  Pro- 
gram (FMA),  .1  still-active  "Mai  k" 
I  IS,  military  operation  thai  obtained 
huge  amounts  ol  weaponry  from  the 
li  n  nn  1  Soviet  bloc  and  othei  "ene 
my"  siaii-s.  Yet  In-  and  his  govern- 
nii'iii  sponsors  haw  sti  successfully 
hiilden  his  ai  tivil  ies  1  hat  t  ilal  1  is 
barely  known  outside  ol  intelligence 
1  iii  les. 

I  first  1  ame  ai  ross  t  ilatl  when  the 
National  Security  News  Service  told 
ini-  ol  .111  unreported  1995  lawsuit  be 
tween  (Shut  and  a  formei  Pentagon 
.'Iln  ml  named  t  diaries  Pett\  .  I  he 
lawsuit,  filed  h\  1  ilatl  ,11  the  Fairfax 
('oiiniy  Courthouse  in  Virginia  and 
settled  on  terms  sealed  from  the  pub- 
Ik  ,  stemmed  from  a  boti  bed  effort  to 
sell  I  lungai  ian  made  mortars  to  the 
Is  \i  m\ .  1  Hiring  the  discovery 
process,  Potty's  lawyer  asked  (  Ilatl  it  • 
reveal  his  connei  tions  to  dozens  ol 
people.  In  addition  to  main  ret  ired 
and  .11 1 1\  i-  dm  \  1111 1  it  .ti  \  oil  u  ors, 
these  ranged  from  the  notorious 
<.  )\\\  et  North  and  Eil  Wilson,  the  for- 


ner  CIA  agent  now  serving  .1  titi\ 

vo-year  jail  term  N>r  selling  explo- 
I  ves  tn  Muammar  Gjaddafi  and  then 

tempting  to  kill  Law  rence  Ban  ella, 
:ie  U.S.  attorney  who  prosecuted 

1111  —  to  the  obscure— -"Lottur  |o- 
•  annesson  the  'Icelander'"  and  "I  )ne 
1  lr.  Martin  in  Miami,"  both  ol  whom 
I  later  discovered  are  arms  dealers. 
,'Aali  v.  Petty  was  settled  before  Glatt 
lesponded  to  the  mot  inn  tor  discov- 

ry,  hut  the  list  ot  names  provided  a 
iseful  guide  tor  investigating  his  ca- 
eer.  I  tracked  down  most  of  the 
leople  named,  and  the  majority  were 
villing  to  talk  to  me,  as  were  many 
n  the  I  S.  intelligence  community, 
hough  often  they  asked  to  remain 
inonymous.1 

Glatt  had  never  before  given  an 
>n-the-record  interview,  hut  over 
die  twenty  months  |  investigated 
11m  we  did  have  several  friendly 
phone  conversations  and  correspon- 
dences, though  he  skirted  most  of 
my  questions.  Not  only  was  Glatt's 
:ooperation  limited  but  his  acquain- 
ances  often  provided  contusing  and 
:ontradictory  information.  A  num- 
ber of  people  insisted  that  Glatt  is 
Austrian,  not  German.  Some  de- 
lounced  Glatt  as  a  Nazi,  while  oth- 
ers said  with  equal  certainty  that  he 
is  secretly  Jewish.  From  his  current 
tome  at  the  maximum-security  A I 
enwood  Federal   Penitentiary  in 

77u it  I  encountered  sucfi  secrecy  is  hardh 
iurprising.  Arms  dealers  operate  within  a  marc 
>j  from  companies,  aliases,  ami  Swiss  l\ink  ac- 
inous. (  'harles  Kerr,  assistant  counsel  for 
he  Seriate  during  the  han-Contra  hearings, 
old  me  dun  one  weapons  broker  he  inter - 
'ieived  confessed  to  having  "operated  in  a  hall 
1/  mirrors  for  so  long  that  he  himself  didn't 
<ni  in  the  difference  heticeen  fact  and  fiction 
inymore  "  Furthermore,  (  ilatt's  universe  is  a 
inyone,  and  before  long  I'd  bumped  up  against 
ts  outer  limits  hornier  arms  dealer  Arij  I  hir- 
Yini  cidlcd  me  unsolicited,  he  was  "curious 
tf/hen  I  rang  Michael  Kokin,  an  American 
eho  brokered  deals  for  the  CIA  during  the 
1980s,  the  first  thing  he  said  was,  "I've  been 
■\jK\tmg  your  call";  the  second  teas,  "J  tron't 
alk  with  you."  Because  Glatt' s  activities  on 
\i\alf  of  the  (  nited  States  remain  classified, 
•ivn  fnendh  sources  revealed  only  a  fraction 
1}  what  they  kneu  And  run  everyone  was 
nendly.  (  )ne  person  refused  to  help  because . 
ie  said,  there  were  people  within  the  national 
\ecurity  establishment  who  would  prefer  that 
1  not  write  the  story  The  (  IA  would  neither 
jinfirm  norderrvu  rekaionship  with  ( iLiti  but 
\aid  that  if  there  were  an  association,  the 
igency  wasn't  prepared  to  discuss  it 


Pennsylvania,  Id  Wi lson  sen  1  a 
cryptic  1  cm.  1 1  k :  A  i\  I  knew  Wernet 
Rut  no  one  knew  Wernet  well!  I  Ie  1 
,1  smooth  character."  Anot  bet 
source  claimed  that  Ernst  Wernei 
(  1l.1t  1  is  ni >t  ,1  real  perst >n  but  niciclv 
,111  alias  tor  .1  I    .S.  intelligence  agei  it 

What  I  discovered  about  I  i hit  1  is 
nonetheless  .1  remarkable  and  re- 
vealing story,  lbs  business  holdings 


1. 1  nidi  m  two  bloc  ks  from  I  l.irrods,  m 
est  ate  111  A  iisi  1  1,1,  and  anot  lu'i  1 11 
I  1 1  ,\  e  1 1 1  b  o  1 1  r  g ,  his  p  1  1 1  u  1  p  a  I  resi- 
dent e  lbs  most  lavish  holding 
vast  li  irested  estate  ne, 11  Edinburgh, 
bought  in  the  eat  Iv  I  ''WOs  It,  an  a  fi  a  - 
mer  loid  mavi  ir  of  London;  (  ilatt,  an 
avid  equestrian,  built  an  enormous 
1  ndi  n  ir  pi  ac  lice  ring  so  thai  the 
Sci  it  t  ish   w  eai  her  would   n<  it    detel 


' 


:f 


include  factories,  farms,  and  real  es- 
tate spread  across  Europe,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  the  United  States.  In 
addition  to  the  Black  Eagle,  he  owns 
three  Swiss  chalets,  an  apartment  in 

\V  ilson,  11/10  unsuccessfully  tried  to  interest 
l  ilatt  m  selling  arms  to  Libya,  says,  "I  liked 
hnu  a  lot  "  Wilson's  affection  was  apparent- 
ly not  reciprocated.  Lawrence  Barcella.  who 
ironically  became  C  ilatt's  attorney  aftei  serv- 
ing as  the  assistant  (  '  S  attorney  icho  put 
Wilson  behind  bars,  says  that  t  ilatt  provided 
the  Justice  I  department  uuh  information  about 
\\  il.son's  inurements  after  he  had  Iven  indu  t- 
ed  but  remained  at  (any  m  Libya. 


r  \m 

him  hi  mi  riding  1  lis  friends  and  col- 
leagues are  just  as  baroque  and  di- 
verse- thev  include  European  aris- 
tocrat-, Middle  Eastern  officials,  and 
Third  World  defense  ministers— 
and  his  ties  to  the  American  mili- 
tarv  run  deep  -he  helped  fund  the 
I  ligh  Frontier,  the  "siai  Wars"  lob- 
by headed,  until  his  death,  b\ 
(  ilatt's  c  lose  friend  General  Daniel 
(  iraham. 

(  1  nnbined  with  his  military  brush 
cur,  tailor-made  suits,  and  dueling 
scar,  c  ilatt 's  t  rade  and  appet  ite  d  n 
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luxury  make  ii  easy  t<  >  type*,  ast  him 

!  in.  I  dI  shadow  \    villain  who 

nrs  the  |ames  B<  uiJ    -mi,'    Bui 

i  In-   uiu mill ortahlc   1 1  in  Ii   is  i  Ii.h 

I  ■  lilt i  .11  k1  Ins  ilk  are  siniuliaiK'i  msl^ 

uiJ  SPI  (    I  Kl    s  |  mi  -i   Sta\  ro 

IMiik-IJ,    acting  .is  both  government 

agents  anJ  men  i  nara's  wit  li 

.'111',      I  I  I  i       "  I  'II  I  e     IlllltlVl'     ol 

pun   |  t>  'In  "  in  iiiiikI.  "I  \  i  you 
want   I  inn  to  he  a  hen  i  i  n   a 

Hl.ll  t     "     I    I   .  ,1    i  Hie    torilKT    111 

oltit.  i.il,  "hei  au.se 
II  ic  l'n  iiul  nun  k-s 
i  i  i  mi  si  ,i  soothingly 
istu  \  crsi<  ui  ol  the  (  'old 
\\  n  ll  we  are  iiul\  to  under- 
stand that  era  we  must  exam 
i  in  the  men  who  were  the 
means  K  ulm  h  the  I  nited 
States  assert ed  n s  polit ical 
agenda  <  ui  the  rest  ol  the 
wi  i  l-l  Glatl  had  a  major  role 
in  almost  even  action  the 
I  tilled  States  orchest  rated 
oi  1 1  g  h  t  G  i '  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  n  i  s  1 1 1 :  the 
.ii " 1 1 1 i 1 1 ■_'  <  'I  the  I  i  nil  i  .is,  the 
wars  in  Afghanistan,  Soma- 
.  i  i'ji  'l.i,  and  'Hi  .ii  id  on. 
A  virtual  how-to  guide  tor 
i 1  >\ -ei  I  operat  ions,  Glat  t  's 
i  ilr  it  \  eals  i  he  relat  ii  mship 
!  etwei  n  ".  >\  .  i  iiineiii  s  and 
hl.K  k-inarkct  arms  dealers, 
in  I  illt  'ids  us  new  insight 
into     \lllel  li    in   I.  ireigll  pi  'In  \ 

i  I.I  War  II,  when 
.mi  i  ■(  t  iimnunism,  ii.u  ii  inal  set  urit  \ , 
and  othei  d(  igmas  were  inv< iked  .is 
i  ii  !•  ui. des  (ui  ci  uhIih  tiny  set  ret 
u  .ii -,  suppi  ii  i  mg  military  die  tati  irs, 
and  il'iu  iring  n.it  it  ni.il  and  interna- 
i  it  'ii, 1 1  laws,  ,i  1 1  i  n  the  name  ol 
denit  'i  in  \ 


sion,  this  being  the  most  pr.u  tical 
means  ol  generating  demand.-1  Basil 
Zaharoff,  the  mosi  famous  ot  these 
merchants,  represented  several  big 
\\  estern  munit  ions  linns  and  was 
t  bought  in  be  i  be  inspiral  ion  lor 
Shaw's  Andrew  I  Indershart.  (I  Inder- 
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K  |  "^he  ui  in  "merchants  o|  death" 
in  the  carls  1900s, 
when  i  In'  "inii  munition 
inakei  •  ol  tin  l,i\  tlisji.in  lied  agent s 
iround  the  gloht  to  advam  e  their 
i  -  itiimen  i.il  interests  Salesmen  m  'LI 
in  both  s|J  i  milk  i,  bought  i  'It 

iii.  ill-,  aiul  used  1 1  ii  a 
international  ten 


shaft's  motto:  "Give  arms  to  .ill  men 
who  uller  an  honest  pike  for  them, 
without  respect  ol  persons  or  princi- 
ples.") Zaharofl  pioneered  the  use  ol 
credit,  thereby  paving  the  way  for 
arms  races  among  cash-strapped  na- 
tions, and  was  especially  adept  .ii  fu- 
eling military  insecurity,  lbs  most 
noted  accomplishment  came  in  the 
late    1  iSOOs,  when,  as  a  salesman  lor 

•    f/k'  spirit  nj  the  (a/it's  was  captured  m  a 

l'>  >2  Ictlci  sent  by  at  fli  Firearms  executive 

i>n|>an\  representative    "DcarXh    Fas 

'/n'  lettei  opens    "In  vtcu  uj  the  flarcup 

'lit   ' >l  the  Latin  American  o nounes,  n 

would  he  mosi  idvisahle  jm  you  to  keep  i  lose 

«iii  ti  ith  the  (  'iJi  'inhhin ,  Bolivian,  and 

n  ,ul .    ,i.h  i  ./ii"  them  tlv.it  ii 

m  I  their  respective  countries  mas  he  in 

nd  it  is  ma  desire  to 

..."  iperation     \s  you  know, 

.  hi  injje  iri  olutions  are  usually 

■ 


the  Swedish  company  Nordenfeldt 
he  sold  a  submarine  to  Greece,  , 
country  he  claimed  when  it  suitei 
bun.  explaining  to  a  Greek  officia 
that  he  was  "first  a  Greek,  a  patriol 
like  yourself,"  and  only  second  < 
salesman.  Whereupon  Zaharoff  im- 
mediately  went  to  the 
■■■■  Turks,  the  Greeks'  mosl 

hated  enemy,  and  so  tern 
tied  them  with  rales  of  the 
sinister  new  (  ireek  subma 
rine  that  they  bought  twi 
of  their  own. 

The  ac tivities  ol  Za 
harofl  and  other  arm; 
salesmen  outraged  tin. 
public,  and  by  NH  tin 
call  "to  take  the  profit  out 
of  war"  led  the  U.S.  Sen 
ate  to  convene  a  spec  ia 
committee,  whic  h  ci  m 
eluded  that  dealers  "pro 
dike  tear,  hostility,  anc 
greater  munitions  order 
on  the  part  of  neighboring 
countries,  culminating  n 
economic  strain  and  coll 
lapse  or  war."  But  the  sub 
sequent  reforms  (hence 
forth  all  amis  makers  hac 
to  seek  an  export  licens( 
from  the  State  Depart 
nient )  hardly  put  an  em 
to  weapons  manutactur 
ing,  which  was  an  eve 
more  important  compo 
nent  ol  modern  economies.  As 
(  ieorge  Thayer  wrote  in  his  196' 
book,  The  War  Business,  "Instead  o 
operating  at  10  to  20  per  cent  of  ca 
pacity  . . .  the  free-world's  arms  indus 
tries  have  been  operating  since  tin 
I. ne  1940s  at  80  to  90  per  cent  of  ca 
pacity.  With  governments  ensuring 
high  production  levels  and  buyin; 
nearly  the  entire  output,  arms  indus 
tries  have  had  no  need  of  Zaharoff 
type  salesmen  who  roam  the  work 
m  search  of  sales," 

Far  from  restraining  the  arms  trade 
government  oversight  merely  institu 
linn. lined  it.  The  State  IVpartmen 
won't  release  its  list  but  says  that  "ten 
nt  thousands"  ol  companies  and  indi 
viduals  are  registered  to  sell  weapon 
abroad.  .As  Thayer  wrote,  the  official 
who  supervise  the  trade  "control  bud 
gets  that  would  stagger  the  imagina 
tit  hi  til  a  Zaharoff,  and  they  operate  ii 


, 


ureaucraeies  thai  are  so  large,  so  task  of  paying  off  government  officials  wouldn'i   sell  in.  "I  In  if  mighi   he, 

I 'zantine,  so  powerful  that  effectively  and  customs  agents.  Most  important,  hul  I  can'i  think  of  one  ult-hand,"  he 

ey  are  beyond  the  control  of  elected  middlemen  provide  governments  replied-  "Oui   government    is  the 

preventatives,  ..."  with  "plausible  deniahility"  if  a  deal  is  biggest  arms  dealer  in  die  world,  and 

The  bulk  of  the  global  weapons  exposed  or  otherwise  bungled.  "Thai  it  they  issue  me  a  license  I'll  sell." 

isiness    is   composed    of    tanks,  old  opening  to  Mission  Impossible  is 

anes,  ships,  and  other  big-ticket  true,"  says  one  arms  dealer.  "The  sec- 

:nis  sold  h\   and  to  governments.  retarv  rcallv  will  disavow  ,in\  knowl- 

n  1998  the  U.S.  government  sold  edge  of  \  <  m  i  it  things  go  wrong."  ^"  Habere  are  modern  arms  dealers 

J  billion  worth  of  weapons — rough-                Buyers,  especially  pariah  regimes,  who  have  made  more  inone\ 

one  third  of  the  $2  3  billion  world  also  employ  brokers.  Identifying  a  »      than  (  ilatt,  among  i  hem  Ad- 

arket — and  delivered  . mother  $10  source  of  merchandise,  shopping  for  nan  khashoggi,  who  tor  mam  years 

llion  that  had  been  ordered  in  pre-  a  good  price,  and  arranging  shipping  represented  Lockheed  and  other  I  LS. 

ous  years.)  Rut  private  arms  dealers  and  financing  can  be  complicated,  companies  thai  sold  weapons  to  Sau- 

ill  come  in  handy,  especially  when  especially  it  the  parties  involved  pre-  Ji  Arabia,  and  Sarkis  Soghanalian, 

)vernments  wish  to  shi|i  materiel  ter  to  operate  in  the  shadows.  "Why  who  began  by  arming  (  hristian  mili- 

rscreetly  to  controversial  clients:  do  buyers  use  brokers.7"  asked  Val  tias  in  Lebanon  al  the  rec|uest  of  the 

jerrilla  armies,  regimes  facing  inter-  Forgett,  as  we  sat  in  the  modest  of-  CIA  and  was  the  leading  supplier  of 

ational  .inns  embargoes,  and  states  ftces  of  his  company,  Navy  Anns  ot  Saddam  Hussein  during  the  UAS0s.  Rut 

lat  are  notorious  human-rights  Ridgefield,  New   Jersey.  "For  the  these  men  largely  made  their  money  on 

busers.  In  this  regard,  nothing  has  same  reason  you  use  one  when  you're  registered  transactions  that  went 

hanged  since  1934,  when  II.  C.  En-  looking  to  buy  a  house."  through  official  channels.  (  ilatt,  to  the 

jlhrecht  and  F.  C.  Hanighen  wrote                 Forgett    decided    to    become    a  best  of  my  knowledge,  newer  engaged 

i  their  famous  book,  Merchants  of  weapons  trader  when,  .is  ,i  child,  he  in  an  ahovehoard  deal.  When,  as  was 

hath:  A  Study  of  the  International  read  about  Zaharoff's  exploits;  during  frequently  the  case,  he  arranged  for  a 

armaments  Industry,  "The  interna-  our  interview,  he  pulled  his   1948  shipmenl  .it  the  behest  of  the  U.S. 

onal  sale  of  arms  ...  has  tar  deeper  high  school  yearbook  from  a  book-  government,  it  always  involved  a  pho- 

iots  than  the  'const  ienceless  greed'  shelf  and  pi  tinted  to  the  words  below  ny  paper  trail  to  obsc  ure  the  Hue  buy- 

f  the  arms  makers.   It  all  private  his  graduation  photo:  "Will  design  cr  and  seller  of  the  weapons,  (.ilatt  was 

rms  makers  decided  to  discontinue  and  export  anus."  Today,  Forgett  a  tool  that  the  U.S.  government  used 

icir  international  traffic  tomorrow,  sells  mainly  to  collectors,  hut  he  has  when  it  didn't  want  the  public  to  know 

world-wide  protest  of  governments  dealt   with  controversial  regimes,  what  n  was  doing, 

ould  not  permit  them  to  do  it."  such  as  Augusta  Pinochet's,  thai  It  the  one  page  of  information  re- 

A  1997  article  in  Jane's  Intelligence  were  supposedly  under  iniernation.il  leased  h\   Army  Intelligence  is  to  he 

evieiv  estimates  that  such  black-mar-  arms  embargoes.  "Ninety  percent  of  believed,  Glatl  was  born  on  April  13, 

ct  sales  come  to  about  $2  billion  in  the  things  that   are  said  about    the  1L)28,  and  raised  near  the  small  (  ier- 
■an  years  and  up  ti  >  five  times 
lat  much  in  good  ones.  Private 
ealers  such  as  Glatt  primarily                         A 
tpply  ntles,  machine  guns,  mor                       ArMS  BALERS  LIKE  GLATT  ARE  TOOLS  TI  IAT 

irs,  grenade  launchers,  antitank              T1  [E  ij.S    GOVERNMENT  USES  Wl  IEN   IT  DOESN'T  WANT 
tckets,  and  other  materiel  used 

i  small-scale  wars.  And  by  arm-                                 TI  IE  PUBLIC  TO  KNOW  WI  IAT  IT'S  1  >OING 
lg  combatants  in  border  skir- 
lishes  and  civil  and  proxy  wars, 

ley  play  a  far  more  significant  role  in  'black  market'  in  arms  are  the  fig-  man  town  of  Ldrrach,  on  the  edge  of 
sopolitical  affairs  than  is  reflected  b)  merit  of  writers'  and  politicians'  the  Black  Forest,  The  toresi  was  the 
lis  relatively  small  percentage  of  the  imagination,"  Forgett  says.  "There  setting  for  main  of  the  traditional 
lohal  arms  trade.  To  keep  such  sales  are  no  secrets  in  this  world.  Every-  German  t.ur\  tales  that  (  ilatt  read  \ ■ti- 
nt of  the  public  eve,  brokers  break  body  knows  what  you're  doing.  If  racioush  as  a  child.  And  perhaps  for 
le  paper  trail  by  setting  up  shell  weapons  are  being  'smuggled,'  some  thai  reason  lie  identified  with  an  im- 
ompanies  and  offshore  bank  ac-  government  agency  is  behind  it."  For  portani  figure  in  those  legends, 
units,  securing  needed  documents  example,  despite  a  worldwide  embar-  Wieland,  a  magical  smith  who  could 
ich  as  end-user  certificates — which  go,  in  1993  S2  billion  worth  of  arms  fashion  elaborate  armor,  shields, 
;rve  as  a  pledge  by  purchasers  not  to  flowed  to  Balkan  war  combatants:  swords,  and  even  metal  wings  he  once 
.■export  military  materiel  to  third  Germany  helped  arm  Croatia,  Russ-  used  to  escape  an  evi I  king.  \  hero  is 
arties,  but  which,  for  the  right  price,  ian  entrepreneurs  supplied  Serbia,  a  conqueror,  (  ilatt  has  told  acquain- 
mie  governments  are  willing  to  issue  and  Iran,  with  help  from  the  United  lances,  hut  Wieland  is  the  real  proles 
;garclless  of  the  true  destination  of  States,  tunneled  weapons  to  Bosnia.  1  sional.  Mis  family  grew  prosperous, 
le  arms — and  handling  the  delicate  asked  Forgett  it  there  is  a  regime  he  Glatt  says,  in  textiles,  tires,  and  real 
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estate  I  he\  were  also  ,i\  kIK  pro- 
Nazi  during  Hitler's  years  in  power. 

\  t>  inner  Armv   Intelli  tfu  ei 

who  became  an  arms  dealer,  ami 
u  In  an  I  will  retei  to  ,i-  "(  oh  mel 
I  ias  re\ aewed  ( ilatt'-  v  L\  hie. 
(  >  il<  mel  Rvan  said  thai  (.  ihitt's  la- 
i 1  lei .  in  i  itheer  in  the  N.i  i  armv ,  was 
badly  wounJeJ  on  the  Russian  tront 
Glatt  him-clt  |omeJ  t  he  Hitler 
\  i  iiith  i-  Jul  the  great  majontv  i  >t 
\i  uing  <■  iei  mans      and  served  in  an 

in  defense  unit  sent  to  mi  upied 
1  i  ii  u  e  \lhed  I'  irces  c  apt  ured  his 
unit  in  the  waning  days  ol  the  war, 
and  .it  the  aye  ol  seventeen  Glatt 
-pent  i  line  in  a  1  rem  h  l\  AV  camp. 
"He  grew  Lip  as  a  thoroughly  indoc- 
trinated young  German,"  Ryan  says. 
"(  iermany's  dete.it  at  the  end  ol  the 
war  was  crushing  tor  him,  a-  was  the 
!  -  i  that  he  lived  in  an  occupied,  di- 
vided country.  He  [became]  an  ar- 
dent nationalist  with  severe  right- 
\\  1 1 1  j  tendencies,  but  .  .  .  he  didn't  di  > 
any  sti  >knv_:  <  A  the  •  >v  ens." 

Alter  returning  to  (  icrni.iin  ,  C  ilatt 
gi  i.lu. ited  from  the  I  nivcrsh  \  i  a 
Heidelberg,  where  he  studied  eco- 
nomics,  political  science,  law,  and 
histon  and  joined  one  ot  the  univer- 
sity's dueling  societies,  which  were 
incubators  ot  the  C  ierman  right  winy. 


Originating  with  Nazi  indoctrina- 
tion, Glatt's  virulent  anti-Commu- 
nism was  later  reinforced  by  his  inter- 
action with  the  American  military 
and  his  obsessive  Love  ol  money,  hut 
his  acquaintances  differ  ovei  whether 
he  shows  ,m\  residual  traces  ot  anti- 
Semitism.  The  vast  majority  ot 
people  who  know  him  -ay  he  doesn't, 
pointing  out  that  in  1960  he  married 
Vera  t  imelin,  the  daughter  ot  an  aris- 
tocratic Jewish  tamih  that  tied  Aus- 
tria when  the  Nazis  annexed  it.  (Al- 
though she  converted  to  (.ilatt's 
Calvinisl  t.uth,  he  was  detained  dur- 
ing .1  trip  to  Saudi  Arabia  when  a 
German  competitor  informed  securi- 
ty forces  that  Glatt  was  married  to  a 
Jew.  lil. in  was  freed  a  day  later  on 
the  orders  ot  In-  Saudi  contact,  who 
was  a  relative  ot  King  Faisal's.)  Over 
the  years,  Glatt  ha-  made  significant 
investments  and  many  friendships  in 
Israel.  "1  le  was  a  /  ^euischlarul  uhcr  allcs 
type  ot  guy  and  would  newer  apologise 
tor  what  the  Germans  did,"  says  ,i  re- 
tired American  general.  "But  it  you 
asked  him  it  it  was  a  ^h<k\  idea  to 
weed  out  the  Jews,  I  presume  he'd  say 
no."  On  the  other  hand,  1  spoke  to  a 
tew  people  who  had  an  experience 
similar  to  that  ot  gunrunner  John  Mi- 
ley,  who  recount-  meeting  Glatt  tor 


stereotype,  perhaps  because  it  ,111111- 
hnn  and  perhaps  because,  in  his  bul 
ness,  such  a  stereotype  might  sum 
times  work  to  your  advantage. 


"Glatt  liked  the  idea  of  bribing  communist 

v  >ffi(  :ials  tc  )  sell  us  communist  weapons  to  kill 

(  x  )mml  no  i  s,"  saii  )  (  ieneral  john  singlaub 


(  Halt  sports  a  -i  .a  on  hi-  cheek  from 
a  match,  considered  a  mark  ol  honor, 
and  -till  i.  learlv  \  lew-  Fast,  i-in  i-  I v 
iikj  preferable  to  i  ommunism. 
"Sim  e  nk.  e  irlv  days  m  university .  1 
w  anted  to  know,  win  there  are  -till 
pe>  iple  w  Inch  d<  >  not  hate  t  .  uniiiii 
ni-in,  tor  Communism  had  killed  mi- 
ni 1939  [the  \e,u  Hit  ler  in\  aded 
[',  l.m  J  |  -C  m  ill  ii  mi  pei  'pie.  I  nt  il 
1  9S9  (he  (  \  inmuiu-i-  killed  appn  >\i 
match  I  SO  millu  m  peo|  k  ."  he  wrote 
me  "I  \vi  inder  w  h\  the  in.iss  media 
keep  the  'public'  in  the  dark,  and  a 
iiumk  i  ol  (  i  iiiiiinlil-l-  lie  b.tc  k  in 
i  and  poll!  K  -,  and  I  w<  mder 
e\  en  iik  in  w  li\  pe<  'pie  ask  me  whv  I 
am  ant  i  a  \  'ininuiu-t." 


the  first  tune:  "He  -tart-  off  on  this 
Nazi  routine,  that  the  one  thing  he'd 
like  to  see  before  he  dies  i-  the  resur- 
rection ot  the  Third  Reich,"  Mile\ 
says.  "He  didn't  eare  about  a  nuclear 
exchange  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  because  it  would  cre- 
ate a  power  void  thai  Germany  would 
till.  Maybe  he  was  just  trying  to  -hoek 
it  it  was  offensive." 
M\  own  sense  i-  that  tin-  posturing 
i-  too  straight  out  of  central  casting  to 
be  taken  \  el  \  -elk  Hl-k  .  C  'ettamlv 
c  ilatt  like-  getting  under  people'-  -km, 
ind  he  displays  the  exceedingly  black 
humor  common  in  these  circles.  And 
make-  pertet  t  sense  I  hat  he 
would  eti|o\   playing  with  hi-  own 


BUILDING    A 
GUN  RUNNING    EMPIRE 

In  am  ea-e,  postwar  Germany  w 
not  the  best  place  for  a  man  wi 
Ulatt's  ambition  to  make  h 
mark,  and  he  soon  "decided  that; 
needed  to  study  languages  it  1  wand 
to  succeed  in  international  business 
By  19S1-)  he  was  a  student  at  the  Ui 
versity  of  C  ieneva,  where  he  met  Saj 
Cummings,  the  most  famous  an 
dealer  of  the  time.  After  serving  as 
gun  instructor  tor  the  U.S.  Am 
during  World  War  II,  Cummin 
went  to  work  tor  the  CIA.  He  w 
sent  to  Europe  with  a  cover  story 
purchasing  weapon-  on  behalf  of. 
Hollywood  studio,  but  his  real  ta 
was  to  buy  up  surplus  wartime  stool 
which  the  CIA  tunneled  to  organi: 
tion-  and  government-  friendly 
American  interests.  In  1953,  Cud 
mings  launched  his  own  compan 
Inter. inn-,  which  supplied  weapo 
for  the  1954  CIA-led  coup  in  Gual 
mala  and  tor  pro-U.S.  dictator-  sui 
as  Anastasio  Somoza  in  Nicaragi 
and  Rafael  Trujillo  in  the  D 
minican  Republic. 

Impres-ed  with  Glatt's  Lingu 

tic  skills,  Cummings  asked  Gli 

to  try  to  buy  weapon-  in  B 

dapest,  which  was  difficult  t 

Americans  to  enter.  When  Gli 

was  successful,  Cummings  se 

him  on  other  trips  to  the  Easte 

bloc,  and  this  hobby  soon  became 

full-time  job.  Glatt  rose  quickly  wit 

in  company  ranks,  eventually  becoi 

ing  a  vice  president.  The  two  m< 

became  so  close  that  Glatt  served 

Cummings's  wedding  as  his  best  ma 

(Or  so  says  Glatt.  Cummings  h 

claimed    it    was    the    other    w: 

around — just  one  of  the  ways  the 

two  would  play  out  elaborate  don 

nance  issues.) 

Glatt  left  Cummings's  employ 
the  early  1970s,  but  the  two  m< 
continued  to  collaborate  until  later 
the  decade,  when  Cummings  accusJ 
Glatt  of  cheating  him  out  of  a  maj 
deal.  For  his  part,  Glatt  told  me  th 
he  cut  ties  with  Cummings  when  t! 


itter  became  persona  non  grata  at 
\e  Pentagon  because  "I  what  (  ilatt 
ailed  "his  love  tor  stupid  publicity, 
vhichl  i.a used  all  sorts  ot  difficulties 
ith  the  competent  authorities  in  the 
■ade  and  affected  my  income."  t  ilatl 
old  me  that  another  reason  for 
"ummings's  diminished  stature  was 
hat  in  the  1970s  he  renounced  his 
J.S.  citizenship  for  tax  purposes, 
men  thai  the  CIA  has  worked  with 
\Iazi  war  criminals  and  Guatemalan 
k-; it  1 1  squad  members,  1  found  n  hard 
0  believe  that  this  act  could  get  one 
ilacklisted,  until  several  in- 
elligence  sources  corroho- 
ated  thai  it  did. 

Whatever  the  circum- 
tances,  the  falling-out  coin- 
;ided  with  C  .'ummings's  eclipse 
n  the  arms  world.  From  the 
nid-1970s  until  his  death  in 
.997 ,  Cummings  sold  mostly 
o collect'  us,  though  he  would 
)rag  to  journalists  that  lie  still 
;ep:  enough  weapons  on  band 
o  equip  forty  army  divisii  >ns. 
n  the  end,  "Cummings  was 
he  P.  T.  Barnum  of  the  gun 
msiness,"  says  Colonel  Ryan. 
He  had  a  warehouse  full  of 
unk — old,  antiquated  arms — 
ind  there  were  probably 
:nough  rifles  to  outfit  a  divi- 
ion.  But  there's  no  magic  in 
\avinga  warehouse.  1  could  buy  rifles  in 
ots  of  1,000  today  without  blinking  an 
we.  All  be  did  was  every  once  in  a 
vhile  dump  a  tew  thousand  rifles  into 
iOme  African  countries  that  nobody 
;ave  a  flying  tuck  about." 

After  bis  break  with  Cummings, 
jlatt  became  obsessed  with  outdo- 
ng  his  former  employer,  bike  Cum- 
nings,  Glatt  got  into  the  business  ot 
efurhishing  used  weapons  and  tor  a 
ime  was  a  co-owner  of  a  company 
:alled  Collector's  Armoury,  in  sub- 
irhan  Virginia.  Cummings  had  a 
luge  farm  in  Middleburg, '  so  Glatt 
nought  the  Black  Eagle,  "lie  often 

It  teas  there  that  in  I997( '.ummings's  tlaugh- 
er  Susan  killed  hei  Argentinean  polo-player 
'  tyfriend  Roberto  Villegas  with  a  \X\ihhcr  PI 
hosecutors  elaimed  that  she  shot  him  (our 
imes  as  he  ate  a  en  ns\ant ,  but  her  limber  ( best 
mown  for  defending  Lorena  Bobbin)  per- 
suaded the  jury  that  it  was  self-defense .  C  '.on- 
icted  of  voluntary  manslaughter,  t  iimimmss 
'eceived  sixty  days  in  jail  and  a  $2,500  fine 


said  be  wanted  ahove  all  else  to  he 
bigget  m  the  arms  business  than  any- 
one else,  part  k  ularlv  Sam  (  ann- 
ul ings,  so  lliat  one  J.w  the  West 
German  government  would  call  him 
to  Bonn  and  otter  bun  the  posit  ion 
ot  defense  minister,"  says  a  former 
business  partner.  The  call  from  Bonn 
never  came,  but  by  the  late  1970s 
t  llatt  was  known  as  one  ot  the  top 
internation.il  arms  dealers. 

It  was  ,i  marvelous  time  to  be  in 
the  arms  business.  After  selling  for 
years  almost  exclusively  to  close  al- 


broughl  Pinochet  to  power,  its  at  tempi 
ti  i  assassinate  Fidel  <  astro,  at  el  i  it  1  let 
embarrassment s  led  the  (  I  \  kidl\ 
uninformed  ah<  nit  the  internafic  >nal 
arms  market.  "Turnei  tired  the  old 
bi  iys,  and  they  were  the  menu  iry  bank," 
says  Vietnam  veteran  \>  ihn  Mile\ ,  win  i 
in  1  979  became  a  juni<  a  partner  ti  i 
Loftur  |ohannesson  ("The  Icelandei 
tn  'in  Potty's  list )  after  having  served  as 
an  assistant  army  attache  to  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  in  London.  "The  new 
boys  couldn't  find  their  names  in  a 
telephone  book." 


lies,  the  United  States  bad  begun  ot- 
tering up  sophisticated  arms  to  Third 
World  countries  as  a  means  ot  win- 
ning support  in  the  I 'old  War.  Buy- 
ers were  ,\\>*^  plentiful.  In  1973, 
OPEC  raised  oil  prices  by  70  percent, 
and  a  number  of  once  poor  countries 
were  awash  in  "petrodollars,"  great 
quantities  ot  which  were  recycled 
back  to  Western  countries  via  arms 
purchases.  The  American  govern- 
ment's sales  soared  from  less  than  $5 
billion  in  1970  to  $27  billion  in  1982 
(figures  adjusted  tor  inflation). 

A  proliferation  of  U.S.  covert  op- 
erations m  support  of  anti-Soviet  guer- 
rilla groups  brought  about  a  simulta- 
neous boom  in  the  black  market. 
Private  weapons  brokers  were  in  great 
demand,  especially  after  CIA  Direc- 
tor Stansfield  Turner  began  dismiss- 
ing some  800  agents  in  mid-1977.  The 
firings — winch  came  in  response  to 
revelations  about  the  agency's  in- 
volvement in  the  Chilean  coup  that 


Miley  now  lives  in  suburb. in  Tam- 
pa, and  we  spent  the  better  parr  of 
two  days  going  through  old  tiles  in 
his  small  study,  where  a  solitary  air 
purifier  was  hopelessly  overwhelmed 
by  the  cigarettes  Miley  ferociously 
consumed.  Once  Miley  armed  revo- 
lutions; today  he  publishes  a  commu- 
nity newsletter  and,  like  virtually 
every  former  gunrunner  1  met, 
dreams  of  writing  his  memoirs.  He 
told  me  how  Glatt  would  sometimes 
team  up  with  Johannesson,  a  former 
commercial  pilot  and  Red  t  toss  fiver 
who  ran  a  Panamanian-registered 
shell  company  called  Tecb.ud  Inter- 
national our  of  an  eighth-floor  office 
at  London's  Roebuck  House.  One  of 
Techaid's  most  lucrative  operations 
came  in  1980,  when  Mi  lev  and 
Johannesson  supplied  the  CIA  with 
nlles  and  other  weapons  tor  anti- 
Communist  guerrillas  in  Afghan- 
istan. The  CIA  could,  ot  course,  ac- 
quire   all     the     American-made 
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equipment  it  desired,  but  for  covert 
operations  the  agency  preferred  So 
viet  materiel.  Not  only  was  it  cheap 
and  of  high  qualify  hut  its  use  ob- 
scured American  fingerprints.  Carry- 
ing Russian  equipment  also  allowed 
I  S  hacked  groups  to  re. inn  them- 
selves on  the  battlefield  with 
weapons  captured  from  Soviet-sup- 
plied opponents.  "You're  not  sending 
Fedex,"  a  I  LS.  Special  Forces  veter- 


an pat  lent  lv  explained. 


"S 


lipping 


ri  aires  are  often  dittic  nil ,  and  you 
might  not  he  able  to  send  in  Ameri- 
can weapons  whenever  you  want." 

(  >ne  ol  the  perverse  secrets  of  the 
Cold  War  was  that,  it  properly 
greased,  Eastern  bloc  officials  were 
more  than  willing  to  sell  Russian 
equipment  to  .inns  dealers  working 
with  the  West.  Russia's  allies  were  so 
desperate  for  hard  currency  that  such 
sales  were  frequently  approved  at  the 
highest  levels  ol  government,  even 
when  it  was  obvious  that  the 
materiel  would  end  up  in  the  bands 
of  anti-Communist  armies.  No  one 
was  better  at  quietly  tapping  into  So- 
viet bloc  armories  than  Clatt,  who 
had  worked  extensively  in  Eastern 
Europe  during  his  years  with  Cum- 
mings.  And  as  a  European,  ( ilatt  was 
exempt  from  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  wh  ic  h  proh  ihits 
Americans  from  bribing  foreign  offi- 
cials, "lie  liked  the  idea  of  bribing 
(  omniumst  officials  to  sell  us  Com- 
munist weapons  that  could  be  used 
to  kill  Communists,"  retired  I  .S 
General  (ohn  Singlauh,  who  worked 
with  l  ilatt  in  the  1 980s,  told  me. 
"I  le  thought  that  was  neat ." 

Read\  access  to  Soviet  equipment 
and  exemj  tion  from  American  laws 
aho  made  v  il.it  t  a  valuable  source  to 
the  foreign  Materiel  Acquisition 
Program,  the  "black"  operation  run 
by  the  three  military  services  and  the 
-  ise  Intelligent  e  Agent  v .  I  nlike 
the  CIA,  which  passed  Russian 
materiel  i  >n  to  its  I  hud  World  allies, 
the  services  used  Eastern  bloc  equip- 
ment to  test  against  their  own  equip- 
ment and  design  countermeasures. 
"What  (.  ilatt  [along  with  othei  I  > 
linked  dealers]  was  able  to  do  |iist 
boggles  the  mind,"  says  a  former 
CIA  official.  "They  were  dealing 
with  (.  ommunist  officials  at  the 
highest   leveb  and  getting  factory- 


fresh  weapons  out  of  the  Eastern 
bloc.  There  was  nothing  money 
couldn't  buy." 

Indeed,  it  was  Glatt's  great  wealth, 
which  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds  as 
he  prospered  in  the  arms  trade,  that 
otten  gave  bun  a  leg  up  on  his  rivals. 
Colonel  Ryan  recalls  that  he  once 
had  a  |ump  on  a  deal  but  didn't  have 
sufficient  funds  to  secure  a  ^7  million 
letter  of  credit   needed  to  close  it.  As 

Ryan  began  the'  process  of  arranging 
a  bank  loan,  Glatt  used  personal 
funds  to  secure  a  let  let  of  credit,  and 
the  weapons  m  question  disappeared 
from  the  market.  Money  was  also  vi- 
tal in  obtaining  an  end-user  certifi- 
cate showing  a  false  destination — a 
piece  of  paper  essential  to  any  secret- 
weapons  transaction.  Viennese  arms 
dealer  Hem:  Baumann  said  the  going 
rate  was  around  $50,000  and  fondly 
remembered  the  flexibility  of  Peru- 
vian officials  in  supplying  this  vital 
document.  "It  all  the  end- users  issued 
over  the  years  by  Peru  were  legiti- 
mate, the  country  would  have  a  big- 
ger army  than  the  United  States,"  he 
said.  A  retired  CIA  agent  waxed  nos- 
talgic over  Chad  in  the  same  regard. 
"The  country  was  poor,  the  govern- 
ment corrupt,  communications  al- 
most nonexistent,  and  for  a  long 
tune  the  Soviets  didn't  have  repre- 
sentation there,"  he  said.  "It  was  an 
ideal  situation."  Glatt  is  said  to  have 
secured  end-users  from  a  variety  of 
Third  World  countries,  including 
Syria,  Nigeria,  and  t.  ''man,  which  was 
more  or  less  run  as  a  subsidiary  of 
Western  intelligence  sen  ices. 

Beyond  that,  Glatt's  success 
stemmed  from  a  keen  intellect,  a 
powerful  personality,  a  fiercely  com 
petitive  business  drive,  and  what 
several  arms  dealers  described  as 
"steel  nuts." 


( 


HOW     nil     WE  SI    WON 
S(  1MALIA 

>J  lat  t  's  first   major  operat  ion 
—.for  the-  United  States,  and 


one  that  made  nun  a  miun 
fortune,  involved  a  1977  deal  to  arm 
Si  >m, ih  die  i  at  or  Muhammad  Siad 
Bai  re.  I  hat  \  ear,  Somalia  and 
1  i  In.  ipia  weni  to  war  over  the  dis- 
puted Ogaden  region,  a  desolate 
stretch  of  desert  Iving  between  the 


i 


two  countries.  Siad  Barre  had  heei 
the  Soviet  Union's  closest  client  u 

Africa,  but   Moscow  decided  to  back 
Ethiopia — which  had  been  in  the  < 
American  orbit   until  a    1974  left- 
wing  military  coup — in  the  Ogadi  i 
conflict.  The  Carter  Administration  • 
officially  declared  that  it  would  play  > 
no  parr  in  the  war,  but  the  Penta-! 
gon,  promising  weapons  and  eco- 
nomic aid,  quietly  encouraged  Siad 
Bane   to  break   with   the   Soviets 
"The  C.arter  government  clearly  un- 
derstood that  the  I  lorn  of  Africa  wasj 
endangered,"  Ulan   wrote  me.  "The 
situation  in  Iran  had  just  started  td 
worsen  as  well,  and  the  support  ol 
Somalia  became  a  necessity." 

Fearing  that  the  still  sharp  memo-l 
ties  ot  Vietnam  might  provoke  public 
opposition  if  U.S.  involvement  was 
exposed,  the  Pentagon  gathered  a 
web  of  foreign  players  to  handle  the 
deal.  The  Saudis,  who  frequently 
supported  American  covert  activi- 
ties, picked  tip  the  tab  tor  the  opera- 
tion, which  was  coordinated  by  Glattj 
and  1UW  Systems,  a  private  Swiss" 
arms  firm.  Glatt,  who  had  a  personal 
relationship  with  the  Somali  defense 
minister,  was  in  charge  of  securing 
the  needed  weapons,  which  he  got 
from  Technika,  Hungary's  state- 
owned  arms  company.  He  presented 
Hungarian  officials  with  a  take  end- 
user  certificate  showing  that  the  arms 
were  destined  tor  Nigeria,  which 
then  had  close  relations  with  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Charged  with  moving  the  arms  to 
Africa,  Loftur  Johannesson  hired  his 
friend  Hank  Warton,  a  freelance  ad- 
venturer who  owned  the  three  Boe- 
ing 707s  that  carried  the  weapons 
from  Hungary  to  Somalia.  A  Ger- 
man Jew,  Warton  fled  the  Nazi 
regime  and  joined  the  U.S.  Army. 
After  the  war  ended,  he  obtained  a 
pilot's  license  under  the  G.I.  Bill, 
and  tor  the  next  two  decades,  until 
his  doctor  grounded  him  following  a 
heart  attack,  Warton  was  almost  al- 
ways in  the  air.  In  the  mid-1960s,  he 
■'.lined  a  certain  notoriety  when  he 
ferried  food  and  weapons  to  the  lbo 
tribe  after  it  seceded  from  Nigeria 
and  declared  the  independent  state 
ot  Biatra.  The  Nigerian  government 
ended  the  rebellion  by  cutting  Bi- 
atra's  links  to  the  outside  world — it 
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it  .1  $250,000  bounty  on  Warton'* 
ead  tor  running  the  blockadc- 

ith  the  result  that  ,i  million  people 
ied  from  starvation  and  disease. 

Now  eighty-three,  and  Mill  dis- 
bled  troin  a  ummi  landing  he  onee 
iade  in  Cameroon,  Warton  recount- 
d  hi^  role  in  the  Somalia  episode  .is 
i/e  sat  in  hi^  apartment  overlooking 
Miami  Beach.  Warton  supplied  the 
ilanes  and  rounded  Lip  crews  to  fly 
hem  (including  Larry  Raah,  a  retired 
J.S.  airman;  Alberto  Alberty,  a 
Huban  exile  who  helped  lead  the  Ba\ 
>f  Pigs  operation;  and  Bill  Lear  Jr., 
on  of  the  inventor  of  the  Learjet). 
The  crews  were  mostly  Americans, 
md  they  weren't  allowed  to  '-o  to 
Budapest,  which  was  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  off-limits,"  Warton  re- 
plied. "Glatt  said  not  to  worry  be- 
rause  it  was  all  sanctioned  by  the 
CIA  and  was  basically  a  CIA  opera- 
tion." Between  runs  from  Budapest  to 
[eddah — where  the  Saudis  let  them 
ret  'el  —  to  Mogadishu,  the  pilots 
stayed  in  Salzburg,11  where  Glatt  put 
them  up  at  the  Hotel  Vollerhof.  Be- 
tween August  and  December  ot 
1L'77,  Warton's  crews  hauled  580 
tons  of  weapons  on  twenty-eight  sep- 
;  rale  flights  to  Mogadishu. 

All  went  smoothly  until  a  feud 
erupted  between  ICW  and  Glatt 
over  dividing  the  profits.  Like  most 
arms  dealers,  Glatt  was  an  ardent 
practitioner  of  what  one  broker  calls 
the  trade's  First  Commandment: 
Fuck  Thy  Neighbor.  When  the 
Swiss  company  tried  to  squeeze  him 
out,  Glatt  leaked  details  of  the  airlift 
to  newspapers  in  Switzerland  and 
England,  and  the  ensuing  publicity 
shut  the  operation  down.  Still,  from 
the  U.S.  perspective  the  operation 
was  a  rousing  success.  Siad  Barre 
gave  the  United  States  rights  to 
highly  desirous  naval  and  air  bases. 
Things  didn't  turn  out  as  well  for 
Somalia  itself.  Ethiopian  troops  dec- 
imated Siad  Bane's  forces,  inflicting 
some  100,000  civilian  and  military 
casualties.  The  United  States  main- 
tained support  tor  the  dictator,  and 
all  the  weaponry  that  poured  into 

11  Glatt  attends  the  Salzburg  Mozart  festival 
every  year:  his  wife's  family  helped  found  the 
festival,  Glatt  says,  and  at  one  time  owned  80 
percent  oj  the  librettos  oj  another  great  Aus- 
trian composer,  Johann  Strauss. 
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Somalia  destabilized  t  In 
whit.  Ii  It'll  into  .1  state  i  if 
anan.  hy  following  Siai  I  Bai 

i  in  *  iw  in  i  99  i ,  win- 

w  nli  the  end  of  the  <  I  >e- 

-|  l  I  e   I  he    I  Mr  1 1  it  inn's 

brief  and  dis.mi  r\  ent  inn  in 

Si  'in.i  I  i.i  i  hi  ing  year,  the 

country  n  I-  ,m\  interest 

tm    i  Ik ■   I .  :  i  ates.   "  I  Ik-   1  hing 

ahoui  la,"  an  unn.iined  "i c 

-hi'  t"  n  >ld  the  Washington 

i  i  In  \  ualh  di  m't  gel 
the  i  .k  i  l  hat  n<  ihi  uly  gives  a  slui 
a  hi  ml  them  anymore." 


in  ai  iMi  wiiii    i  i  ii 

I      I      \  I      ;   t:  S  I     I      - 

Si  unalia  was  mu  h  a  success  thai 
C  1 1. 1 1 1  and  |(  ihannessi  >n  teamed 
up  in  acquire  weapons  f< ir  the 
I  i  ireign  Materiel  At  quisii  n>n  Pro- 
gram. I  he  FMA  dales  in  197  \  when 
the  Israelis  captured  large  quantities 
i>l  Soviet  equipmenl  from  E^ypi  and 
Syria  during  the  Yom  Kippur  War. 
C  ir.it  el  ill  tm  the  help  President 
Nixon  \)<h\  provided  to  Israel,  Prime 
Minister  Golda  Men  den  ided  to 
I  i.i  1 1  l  he  i  apt  in  ed  weapons.  I  he 
Pentagi  iii  coin  1  tided  thai  n  needed  a 
steady  supply  oi  Russian  anus  to  lesi 
I  I.S.  weaponry,  and  the  FMA  was 
hi  nn. 

Johannesson  had  already  made 
.me  deal  for  the  FMA,  and  perhaps 
for  that  reason,  when  he  and  (  Slatt 
lea i ned  up  in  1979  iii  acquire  Russian 
armored  personnel  can  iers  from  Ro- 
mania, I  echaid's  Londt  >n  i  itfit  e  w  as 
their  t  eiitei  <  if  i  iperal  h  his.  Their  sec  - 
ivlnrv  was  Nitu  Baring,  whom  associ- 
ates recall  as  the  estranged  wife  of  an 
heir  hi  the  Baring  hank  fortune.  F<  n 
transportation,  Iechaid  sometimes 
mined  in  Farhad  \  una,  an  Iranian 
exile  who  ran  a  CIA-linked  airline 
nut  of  Kans, is  City.  (Aziina  later  he- 
came  a  large  d<  >m  >r  in  die  I  Vim  n  ral 
ic  Pari  v,  i  herehv  w  inning  himself 
three  White  House  coffee  klatsches 
in  1995  and  19  »6  I  Knthonv.  Sykes, 
w In i  ran  in  royal  i  ire  les  thank'-  to  his 
mill  iage  h  i  the  sister  i  it  the  1  Hike  i  A 
mshire,  somet  ime-  traveled 
id  to  met  i  w  iih  pi  item  lal  i  us- 
i,  lid  ».  !lyde  Fcrgusnn, 
w  Iii  ,1  scr\  id  as  a  deputy  assistant 
i|  state  Im   All  k  an  all. in  - 


during  the  Nixon  years  and,  follow- 
ing his  brief  career  in  the  anus  trade, 
became  a  Harvard  law  professor  spe- 
cializing in  internal  n  mal  human 
rights.  An  equally  exotii  casl  of  char- 
acters occasionally  dri  ipped  hy 
Techaid's  offices  in  hopes  of  drum- 
ming iii1  deah  n|  uiie  sort  oi  another, 
in  'i  all  i  'I  them  in\  i  living  arms.  Ot 
pan  icular  in  ite  was  Sheila  Pen  ie,  ;i 
one-time  burlesque  dancer  who  had 
access  io  a  small  cargo  plane  and  was 
running  whiskey  to  hh  A  in  in,  to 
w  In ise  regime  she  alst >  si  ild  French  It >- 
comotives.  "Ho  you  have  a  good  im- 
pression iii  a  had  impression  ot  Kli 
Aiiiin'"  she  asked  during  my  initial 
call.  "Because  m\  experience  with 
him  was  very  gi >od." 

This  was  the  first  major  deal  thai 
Western  arms  dealers  made  with  Ro- 
mania, and  it  set  the  tone  tor  those 
thai  followed.  Transactions  generally 
required  bribing  die  brothers  ot  the 
country's  dictator,  Nicolae  (.  !eaus>es- 
cu:  Mann,  who  headed  the  Roman- 
ian i  rade  mission  in  Vienna  tint  il 
1989,  when  he  committed  suicide  af- 
ter Nicolae  was  overthrown  and 
murdered;  and  I  lie-,  who  served  as 
deputy  defense  minister  until  being 
incarcerated  in  Bucharest.  Nicolae 
Ceausescu  often  look  a  cut  himself. 
As  a  result,  millions  ot  Pentagon 
dollars  found  their  way  into  Swiss 
hank  accounts  controlled  by  the 
( !eaus;escu  family. 

In  this  case,  according  to  a  senior 
military  official  who  read  the  rele- 
vant intelligence  reports,  Glatt  paid 
off  Mann  C'enusescu,  the  Peruvian 
generals  who  supplied  a  bogus  ^nA 
user  certificate,  and  officials  aboard 
the  Kick,  the  Yugoslav  passenger 
freighter  thai  puked  up  the  Soviet 
personnel  carriers  at  a  Romanian 
port.  I  he  Kick  headed  tor  America, 
where  first  the  passengers  were  sup- 
posed to  disembark  and  then  the  vc 
hit  les  would  disappear  into  t  he 
hands  nl  army  offu  ials,  hound  toi  i 
military  base  in  Charlottesville,  \  ir- 

gillia.  Bill   when  the  vessel  -tupped  at 

i  n.ivv  facility  in  Earle,  New  |ersey, 
the  vehicles  were  unloaded  before 
»aping  passengers,  who  were  furious 
il-. 'in  being  delayed.  Some  talked  to 
the  press,  and  an  Associated  Press 
stor\  reported:  "In  a  mine  tinged 
with  mvsten .  the  I  I.S.  Army  has  ob- 


tained some  new  Communist  War' 
saw  Pact  military  equipment  through! 
a  private  company  whose  identity  i- 
heing  kept  secret."  Even  worse,  one 
passenger  took  a  picture  ol  the  carri- 
ers that  somehow  got  into  the  hands 
ol  Pastern  bloc  officials.  "|  leads  | 
abb,  lolled  in  Romania,  hut  the  \>  in 
cles   finally   ended    up    in   Char- 
lottesville," rec  alh  the  military 
official.  The  foul-up  created  a  flap  at ; 
the  Pentagon  and  led  to  a  hitler  spin 
between  Johannesson  and   Glntl 
when   the   inevitable  dispute  arose' 
over  the  division  of  spoils; 

MAN     \  BOl    I    (  .1  OKi  ,1    rOWN 

Somehow  the  fallout  from  the 
Kick  didn't  taint  Glatt.  I  laving 
established  Romania  as  a  major 
source  of  Soviet  weaponry,  he  soon 
became  the  darling  ot  the  LIS.  mili-l 
tary.  He  established  close  persona 
friendships  with  a  number  ot  high- 
ranking  military  officials,  hosting 
some  at  the  Black  Eagle  or  at  his  Eu- 
rope,in  estates.  Over  the  years,  Glatt  r 
conducted  business  ot  one  sort  or  an 
other  with  various  retired  military  ol 
hcers  and  spooks,  among  them  Gen- 
eral  John  Singlaub  and  General  Ed 
Soyster,  a  former  director  of  the  He 
tense  Intelligence  Agency.  One  intel- 
ligence officer's  daughter  became  the 
godmother  to  one  of  Glatt's  grand- 
children. Through  his  friendship  with' 
General  Daniel  Graham,  Glatt 
helped  the  daughter  ot  a  retired  gen- 
eral get  a  job  .it  the  High  Frontier. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  not  univer- 
sally admired.  "I'm  no  Pollyanna," 
s.ivs  one  former  military  officer. 
"You've  got  to  deal  with  people  you 
wouldn't  want  as  friends.  I've  done  a 

I  he  arms  trade  is  marked  hy  an  atmosphere 
oj  paranoia  and  greed,  anil  hwnov  partner- 
s/n/is  are  frequently  short-lived  "There  are  a 
lot  oj  Irribes  paid,  so  it's  hard  for  one  partner 
in  know  the  real  expenses  being  paid  hy  the  oth- 
er partner,"  says  Wiley  Ami  may  say  you 
paid  $250,000  in  bribes  and  you  nun  even 
have  a  check  stub  to  prove  u,  ha  the  guy  you 
uto[<  it  to  gave  you  a  kickback  oj  $100,000." 
\/(. )  splitting  with  i  ilatt,  Johannesson  devel- 
xcellent  contacts  in  the  hast  German 
Stusi  He  became  a  top  supplier  to  the  FM  \. 
and  m  1 987  b  >ught  a  d>  >zen  T-72  tanks  j,  rr  the 
l  I  \  With  his  earnings  he  bought  a  home  in 
Barbados  and  an  estate  on  Maryland's  East- 
ern Shore  that  was  previously  owned  by  a 
member  oj  the  Dupont  family 


:  t  nt  work  in  intelligence  and  I  ;k 
pi  thai  Rul  (  il. ill's  polil  ical  views 
ere  repugnant  to  any  decent  Ku- 
an being."  Another  says,  "Arm 
int.  Dictatorial.  Si  uhhorn  -  (  >o 
iw  n  i  he  list  "I  .ill  the  endearing 
lalities  ot  the  (  ierman  people  and 
ilatt  has  them." 

By  the  time  Ronald  Reagan  took 
rfice  in   1981,  however,  U.S.  intelli- 
.iiu'  agencies  were  righting  to  court 
ilatt.  (Army  Intelligence  won  out 
nil  became  his  main  handler.)  Th.u 
ear,  the  Pentagon  threw  a  birthday 
arty  tor  Glatt   at   Washington's 
Jeorge  Town  Club,"  an  exclusive  pri- 
•%te  club  where  government  insiders 
nil  prominent  locals  discreetly  gath- 
r  to  discuss  affairs  oi  state.  1  lcld  on 
he  same  night  that  then  vice  presi- 
lent  George  Bush  was  feted  in  anoth- 
■r  part  ot  the  club,  Glatt's  birthday 
larty  was  a  heady  attair,  hosted  by 
lub  cofounder  Milton  Notting- 
tam — .1  friend  and  sometime  ship- 
ling  agent  tor  Glatt — and  attended 
ly  senior  intelligence  officials,  gener- 
is, and  hankers  who  laundered  mon- 
.■y  for  the  Pentagon's  "black"  pro- 
grams. The  George  Town  Glub  is 
iecretive  (membership  is  usually  re- 
pealed only  in  one's  obituary),  hut 
Jolonel  Ryan,  who  attended  the  par- 
y,  describes  the  club  as  elegant  yet 
eserved.  "It  bespeaks  good  taste, 
lower,  and  sophistication.  .  .  .  There 
ire  no  Robert  Hall  suits  to  he  found 
mywhere." 

On  several  occasions,  1  spoke  with 
\yan  at  his  Washington-area  hou- 
ique-weapons  firm;  the  nondescript 
itfice  was  notable  only  tor  a  sign-in 
heel  that  asks  visitors  to  declare  it 
heir  appointment  is  of  a  classified 
lature.  "There  were  some  people 
vho  felt  Glatt  was  not  a  nice  man. 
zkit  who  cares'"  he  told  me.  "West- 
ern civilization  required  his  ser- 
vices. "  Didn't  anyone  object  to  his 
rhoice  of  the  Plaek  Hade — a  symbol 
if  Nazi  Germany — as  a  name  tor  his 
Virginia  property?  1  asked.  Not  at  all, 
\yan  replied:  "Glatt  was  viewed  as  a 

The  dub  wan  founded  m  I'-'oO  h\  poucr 
rrukers  such  as  Rorvn  I  iray,  head  oj  Hi//  & 
(.nowhon;  FDR  aide  Thomas  "Tummy  the 

'ark"  Corcoran;  and  lon^sim  Park,  later 
wealed  u  i  be  a  Si  ntth  K<  trean  agent  wh  id  paid 
nembers  of  C  ion^iv.s.s  some  $S00,iW  to  in- 
luence  policy  on  Korea 


source,  potentially  oin  most  lucra- 
five  source,  ol  Russian  arms.  We 
vveren'l  considering  him  tor  citizen- 
ship, we  were  hunting  lor  Soviet 
weapons  thai  had  great  military  \  al- 
ue  to  the  I  nil eJ  States.  The  mote 
virulently  right-wing  he  was,  the 
mi  ire  we  fell  comfortable  with  him, 
because  we  knew  he  wouldn't  deal 
with  the  Russians.  We  weren't  run- 
ning a  de-Na:ification  program.  Il  he 
wanted  to  e . 1 1 1  his  farm  the  Black  Ea- 
gle, that  was  his  business.  We 
weren't  going  to  tell  him  what  to 
name  his  pn  ipcrl  \ ." 

Ryan's  point  is  logical,  but  smh 
ends- |i;si  i|y- the -means  paternalism 
has  also  led  U.S.  intelligence  agen- 
cies to  hire  assassins,  rig  elections, 
and  arm  fanatical  guerrillas.  "Gov- 
ernments need  gunrunners  and  anus 
dealers  because  they  don't  want  to 
put  t  he  quest  ion  of  whel  her  I  he 
cause  they  are  supporting  is  accept- 
able to  their  own  populations,"  says 
Jack  Blum,  former  special  counsel  to 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. "To  me  this  is  disdain  tor  the 
democratic  process.  ||  they  believe  in 
the  cause  they  should  he  willing  to 
face  losing  the  next  election."  Rut 
why  run  that  risk  whin  you  can  wrap 
yourself  in  the  flag  and  claim  to 
know  what's  best .'  .Anns  dealers  justi- 
fy their  actions  with  the  same  sour 
mix  ot  pragmatism  and  patriotism  as 
intelligence  operatives  (and,  given 
the  revolving  door  between  the  two 
professions,  the  distinction  seems 
mostly  semantic).  Governments  sell 
some  90  percent  oi  the  wot  Id's  mili- 
tary arms,  they  point  out;  besides, 
"guns  don't  kill  people" ■■— a  philoso- 
phy that  evidently  remains  |usi  as 
soothing  when  writ  large.  And  when 
you're  operating  at  the  behest  of  the 
U.S.  government,  you  can  also  lake 
additional  comfort  in  the  "I  was  just 
following  orders"  defense.  Rut  as  Dr. 
Daniel  N.  Nelson  ot  the  Marshall 
Center  points  out,  "No  one  who 
transfers  weapons  across  borders  can 
excuse  or  rationalize  his  activity  on 
the  basis  ot  presumed  governmental 
approval.  The  people  who  profit  hear 
the  burden  of  then  own  defense.  It  1 
sell  you  a  weapon  to  kill  someone — 
knowing  that  you  will  kill  with  it — 1 
cannot  create  a  case  tor  my  norma- 
tive exoneration  based  on  govern- 
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kill   111  death 
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f^W  ""^  hi  .  i  i  1 1 . u  \  mtcl li- 

imunit\ ,  In  iwever, 
m.      |  '  1 1  n  ■  (   i  >ni  in  im  is! 

n   ii  ih;ii  ii  was  will- 
in  kit.*  almost  any  moral 
P  i  i !  k  v  law  to  c<  nnhat   n  . 
Willi  It    BMs  hemy  paraded  through 
in.',  the  American  public 
Icri  iticJ  hy  the  pn  ispei  i   >  il 
a  war  that   il  paid  In i le  atten- 
tion to  the  regional  wars  through 
whk  h  the  I  'niieJ  States  and  the  so 
viei  Union  fought  hy  proxy.  Aceord- 
in«  In  ;i    I  984  (  'NN   dm  unii  niai  \ 
made  on  i  he  arms  business,  i  it  i  he 
i  luntnes  then  in  the  wi  irld,  the 
1    mted  States  was  arming  (directly 
oi   thri  nigh  men  like  (  dart )    I  30  ol 
them,  and  40  wars  were  being  waged. 
Ron. dd   Reagan's  CIA  director, 
\X  illiam  i  really  ex|  anded  the 
cope  ot  yovi  in 1 1 icni  i mi  covert  ac- 
i  H  his.    Mu    agency's   -upp<  hi   lor  the 
iniijahei.il n   rebels   in   Afghanistan, 
which  started  under  |immy  (  ami, 
■jii -w   ii  i  bet  '  une  a  iiHiltibillion-dolIar 
effort .    I  lie   I    nil  ed   St  al  es  also  ran 
I  rograms  in  suppi  >i  i  <  >t  ft  >n  es 
seeking  io  (opple  left-winy  govern- 
meiits  in  Nu  .ii .  i  •_'  1 1 .  i  ml    \irji  ila.  I  >i- 
rei  ll\  i  >r  niilirei  1 1\ ,  I  'lall   had  a  hand 
in  ai  mill"  all  three  i  >l  those  guerrilla 
Lin  nips.  "|  realized  dial  the  im  inolith- 
k  bk  n   i  il  die  si  i-called  Si  >\  lei  eni]  'ire 
showed  I  i'  i  racks  which  were  beyond 
re |   hi           \    a  -i  ikleni  i  >f  histi  >r\  who 
knew    what  Communism  means,  I 
w  ished  I       '     rl      'Hi  lu'  w  I-  lei  nil 
die  ci.kl  le  me 

mil  business  oppi  ii 

I  i  ii  nl  ',      Ii  i    I  I  i'  I        I  .'  ■■    i  i     I  ilatt 

pun  I  lor  Si  iiiih 

Atrii  an  iiulit.ir,  i  itfk  i.ib,  who  in  turn 

he  u  i.  i  S!  IT  A ,  .  i 

i  I  I   i       i    nip    led    b\ 

'.  id.    i    !    ■.   also  Mip- 

ikI  was  MireK 

I  1  il  in  insured  to 

funda- 

ineiil.illsi  were 

will 
b\  Mi  >si 

ihedm   in 


Afghanistan  I  never  had  any  deal- 
ings," he  wrote.  "It  is  nu  understand- 
ing that  ibis  .  .  ,  w.is  done  hy  profes- 
sionals in  i  his  special  type  of 
business"  While  technically  correct, 

I  later  learned  that  the  repl\  was  a 
ilassn  Glatt  feint.  According  to  ,u 
least  three  intelligence  sources,  Glatt 
bought  huge  quantities  of  weapons 
lor  tin  niii|.ihcdin — land  mines, 
grenades,  rifles,  machine  i_;uns,  and 
oilier  small  arms  —from  (  'ENZIN, 
ilk-  Polish  stale  arms  agent  y.  I  lowev- 
ii,  his  client  was  nor  the  mujahedin 
but  U.S.  Army  Intelligence,  which 
turned  die  materiel  over  to  the  CIA, 
which  in  turn  transported  the 
weapons  to  depots  the  agency  set  up 
in  Pakistan.  From  there,  Pakistani 
agents  sent  Glatt's  provisions  across 

I I  ii  border  into  Afghanistan  tor  dis- 
ii  ibution  in  die  guerrillas. 

C  il; m's  biggest  find  tor  the  muja- 
hedin were  hundreds  ot  Russian- 
made  Strela-1  shoulder-launched 
surfac  e-to-air  missiles.  Glatt 
arranged  lor  a  Polish  plane  to  carry 
the  Strelas  to  a  military  airstrip  in 
Oman,  when'  it  was  met  by  an 
American  plane,  which  then  depart- 
ed for  a  U.S.  naval  base  at  Diego 
Garcia  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  From 
there,  the  Strelas  were  shipped  to 
the  t  'lA's  depots  in  Pakistan.  The 
mujahedin  used  the  Strelas  against 
helicopter  gunships  flown  hy  Soviet 
pilots,  and  although  ilie\  weren't 
nearb  as  effective  as  the  American- 
made  Stingers  the  CIA  began  send- 
ing in  1986  they  prevented  pilots 
from  acting  impervit  nisl\  "We  want- 
ed to  sec  the  Russians  gel  their  asses 
kicked,  and  it  was  demoralizing  as 
slut  to  have  your  own  weapons  being 
fired  al  you,"  says  a  person  directly 
invi  lived  in  the  Strela  deal. 

lion's  \iu,iin    ii  wi 

In  the  summer  ol  1987  tin-  Iran- 
t  ontra  hearings  w  ere  bn  iadi  ast 
i  ni  nai  tonal  television,  and  not 
since  1934  were  the  merchants  ot 
death  mi  such  public  display.  Glatt 
had,  ot  course,  played  a  pari  in  the 
luii  l  !i  intra  affair,  though  so  sensi- 
1 1\  c  was  his  role  i  hat  the  I  PI  took 
his  testimony  m  secret.  Clatt's  in- 
volvement came  about  through  his 
in  ion  wnh  ec  i  enl  nc  former 


beauty  queen  Barbara  Studley.  Thet 
a  right-wing  radio  bosr  in  Miami 
"studley  bad  gathered  archconserva 
five  military  and  political  leaders  ti 
establish  a  Washington-based  arm 
company  called  GeoMiliTech  Con 
suit. nits  Corporation  (GMT).  He 
hoard  members  and  employees  in 
eluded  General  Singlaub,  head  o 
the  World  Anti-Communist  League 
John  Carbaugh,  a  top  aide  to  Sena 
i  or  lesse  Helms;  and  Ruber 
Schweitzer,  an  army  general  who  su 
pervised  Oliver  North  ar  the  Na 
tmnal  Security  Council  until  he  wa: 
tired  in  1982  tor  declaring  to  a  re 
porter  that  the  Russians  were  prepar 
ing  to  invade  Poland.  In  his  Iran 
Contra  deposition,  Schweitzer  sail 
the  real  meaning  ot  OMT's  initial 
was  "Ciod's  Mighty  Team." 

Within  GMT,  Studley  was  knowr 
by  the  code  name  of  "Cleo,"  as  ii 
Cleopatra,  anil  Glatt — "The  Baron' 
— was  her  arms  dealer  ot  choice.  (Ir 
internal  memos  I  obtained,  GMT 


dubbed  rocket  launchers  "mothers 
and  rockets  "children.")  Th 


fliers 
rouglf 

Glatt's  longtime  financial  adviser 
Eddy  Maisonneuve  of  the  Ranqm 
Nationale  de  Paris  in  Geneva,  Stud 
lev  set  up  ,i  Swiss  account  to  handle 
GMT's  kinds. 

GMT  was  one  of  the  three  impor- 
tant suppliers  to  the  Nicaragua) 
Contras,  the  other  two  being  The 
Enterprise  ot  Oliver  North  and  re 
tired  Air  Force  major  genera 
Richard  Secord,  and  the  Honduras 
based  Arms  Supermarket  run  b^ 
Ronald  Martin,  the  CIA-linked  arm- 
dealer  based  m  Miami  who  was  or 
Petty's  list.  Studley  declined  a  re 
quest  tor  an  interview,  but  1  die 
speak  with  Singlaub  at  the  1998  Sol 
dicr  nf  Fortune  convention  in  Las  Ve- 
gas,  an  annual  attair  at  which  the  re 
iiud  general  is  a  perennial  VIP.  Tbt 
four-day  event  culminated  at  , 
shooting  range  on  the  outskirts  of  La- 
Vegas,  where  conventioneers  ma- 
chine-gunned and  dynamited  a  whiti 
van  wnh  the  words  "Pin  Laden's  Ex 
plosives  Express,  Worldwide  Deliver 
k-s"  painted  on  its  side.  Peter  Kokalis 
an  S(  )F  editor,  emceed  the  assault 
telling  jokes — What  <\o  you  yet  wher 
you  i  loss  ,i  bisexual  Communist  with 
a  congenital  bar.'  Answer:  Chelse; 
Clinton — and  berating  reporters  ir 


i  tendance  fi  >r  heiny  .1  hunch  ol  pan 
,  '-assed  liberals. 

Inside  the  vast  exhibit  ion  hall 
■:nted  by  S(  >F,  exhibition  booths  ol- 
•red  a  vasi  array  of  yuns  and  amniu- 
ition,  photo  ops  w  ith  \\>  mien  c 1. id 
i  Amei  k  .111  -flay  bikinis,  and  spa- 
. ions  underground  bunkers  where 
uyers  could  comfortably  ride  out  the 
pocalypse.  1  caught  up  with  Sing- 
luib  as  he  signed  copies  ol  Ins  b'gl 
utohiography,  Ha~ardo\is  Jhity.  I 
iad  read  SinglaurA  book,  which 
lentions  .1  Western  European  .inns 
lealer  referred  to  only  .is  "Sam."  ^  es, 
-in ■'I.uib  conceded,  Sam  is  ,1  pseudo- 
ivin  tor  (.  il.itt, '  who  came  to  C  iMT 
in  rhe  recommendation  ol  two  old 
riends — General  Daniel  Graham, 
vho  had  held  top  posit  mils  ,11  both 
he  CIA  and  the  IMA;  and  CIA  El- 
ector William  Casey.  Singlauh  first 
net  Glatt  in  e.nK  19o5,  at  the  Palm 
.  ,'oun  ol  Washington's  Sheraton 
Harlton  Hotel.  According  to  ILt:- 
irdutu  Duty,  Studley  and  ,1  top  C  !un- 
tra  official,  Adolto  Calero,  were  also 
lln  attendance: 

"As  he  perused  the  shopping  list  I 
had  drawn  up  with  [(  out  1,1  leadei  |  En 
rique  Bermude:,  Sam  nodded  calink 
and  made  notes  on  a  p.id  with  a  gold 
mechanical  pencil,  lie  might  .is  well 
have  been  pricing  out  a  plumbing  job. 
Sam  looked  up  and  said  he  could  pro- 
cure brand-new,  high-quality  Polish 
AKMS-47  .iss.mlt  rifles  111  quantity  lor 
1  ml\  $H5  each  .  .  . 

"Barbara  and  1  looked  ,it  each  oth- 
er. We  had  learned  that  AK-47s  nor- 
mally retailed,  tor  between  $200  and 
$■$00  on  the  1ntern.1t10n.il  arms  marker. 
These  were  the  lowest  prices  we  had 
ever  heard  quoted. 

'"This  i\  new  equipment ."  I  asked. 

'"New  from  the  factory,'  Sam  as- 
sured us.  'This  is  even  better  than  N  >- 
\ act  nianutac  ture.' 

'"Why  are  the  prices  >o  low."  Bar- 
bara asked. 

"Sam  shrinked.  'I'm  a  good  client.'" 

The  deal  under  discussion  came  to- 


l,SmgId!<?'>uls(i/>r<>rLvrc,iiU(drr's  iJcnntv  lv|niv 
the  Inm-C  'untra  cimimittcc  . \sked  hy  I  hmse 
investigaturs  in  identify  his  arms  Jculcv, 
Sm^Lnih  spelled  nut  his  name  as  c  I .-(  >  I  -S 
Later ,  eiinfused  investtgauirs  asked  if  Singlauh 
knew  the  dealer  m  questinn  as  WViiio  /  (  » 
T-T .  Singlauh  now  spelled  c  ilutr's  name  as  k- 
L-(  >-T-Z.  Nil  (i>u'  noticed  the  n/i/nsaitio)i 
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get  her  in  M;iy  oi  1985,  seven  months 
aftei  Congress  passed  the  Boland 
Amendment  forbidding  an\  I  I.S.  aid, 
direel  c ir  indirect ,  to  the  i  ontra> 
I  il.it i  i  ihtained  ,i  take-  end  usei  i  ei 
tificate  -from  Syria,  Singlauh  re- 
called and  lined  up  a  I  ireek  freighter 
that  docked  in  Gdansk  to  pick  up  the 
materiel.  I  nun  there,  the  weapons  (in 
addii  ion  i  •.,  there  were  mm 

i.  hun  lenade  launc  hers,  and 

shouldei  tired  anti-ain  rati  r<  ickeis) 
wiii'  deh\i  i  id  to  C  'oniia  bases  in 
Hondura  Calero  subsequent  l\'  de- 
scribed the  shipment  as  the  "biggest 
and  best"  deal  arranged  lor  the  C  ,'on- 
n  i    by  l  In/  pi  iv. iK'  ,11  iiin  suppliers.1 

Glatt's  low  prices  threatened  The 
Enterprise's  profits,  and  Oliver  North 
wcni  to  Casey  and  blackballed  Glatt 
wnli  a  bogus  story  that  the  German 
was  a  Soviet  double  agent.  (\'>  nth  t,  >ld 
i in-  he'd  i lexer  beard  ot  l  Hall,  which  is 
hard  to  fathom  given  that  Glatt's  name 
i|  pears  several  tunes  in  North's  infa- 
mous National  Security  (.  !ouncil  di- 
aries.) Ron  Martin  was  also  displeased. 
I  le  swiftly  dispatched  an  employee  to 
make  an  unannounced  call  at  the  Pol- 
ish Embassy  in  Washing  >n;  to  the  hi  >r- 
ror  of  officials  there,  be  demanded  thai 
the  Anns  Supermarket  be  ottered 
weapons  ,n  the  same  prices.  "It  took 
all  ot  Sam's  considerable  diploma!  k  ti- 
nesse  (and  probably  a  I, hi  amount  of 
bush  iiioiu  \  )  to  calm  down  the  of- 
fended in  i\  ii  ni  i  iciii  officials,"  Singlauh 
writes  in  /  lazardous  1  hity. 

The  following  August,  C  ilatt  and 
Singlauh  offered  a  surprising  deal  ii  >(  I A 
1  )irei  i«u  (  ',isc-\ .  This  was  ,n  a  point 
when  (  '<  ingress  had  rest*  ired  funding  foi 
the  (  I.A'sC  niiir.i  effort,  but  the  appro- 
I  riated  nu  meys  wi  mid  m  >\  be  available 

d  n  se\  eral  i all-  s<  i(  ilati  agreed  not 

i  ml\  ti '  sell  the  C  T\  inillii  nis  ul  J,  illars 
wi  nib  1 1|  v.  i\  hi  arms  from  Pi  >land  bui  al 
.o  to  tli  -,ii  the  ageni  \  nil  mey  t<  >  pa\  fi  >i 
tin  men  handise.  "v  >ui  banker  |Maison- 
neu\  e|  is  |  >reparecl  to  tl\  lo  Washing 

' 


ton  and  take  i  are  i  >l  the  Letter  ot  (. 'red- 
it  directly  with  your  designated  bank," 
Singlauh  informed  Case\  in  a  confi- 
dential letter.  'T  his  eliminates  all  bant 
tested  lelexes  or  paper  nails.  The  loan 
can  be  in  the  name  of  a  i  orp<  train  in  ot 
your  choice.  It  is  not  necessary  for  our 
bank  to  know  your  identity,  only  your 
banker.  C  )ui  I  -.ink  lias  been  exception- 
ally disc  reet  in  pn  >i  essing  i  irir  transac- 
tions in  the  past.  :\t  the  close  of  the 
trans, id  ions,  the  bank  tile  will  only 
show  corporal  ions,  numbered  items 
and  amounts.  No  reference  wall  be 
made  ot  ...  the  individuals  or  actual  or- 
ganizations involved."  Casey  turned 
down  the  otter — perhaps  because  ot 
North's  efforts  to  discredit  I  ilatt — and 
GMT's  trail  in  the  Iran-Contra  affair 
goes  cold  at  this  juncture.1 

For  the  American  military,  all  ot 
the  operations  C  ilatt  supported  were 
huge  successes,  especially  Afghan- 
istan, where  the  mujahedin's  defeat 
ot  the  Red  Army  accelerated  the 
breakup  ot  the  Soviet  Union.  As 
with  Somalia,  however,  there  was  a 
significant  problem  't  blowhack.  In 
1998,  President  Clinton  ordered 
cruise  missile  attacks  on  what  he  de- 
scribed as  a  terrorist  training  camp 
run  by  I  )sama  bin  Laden  in  a  remote 
corner  ot  Afghanistan.  Other  muja- 
hedin  supporters  have  not  only  been 
responsible  tor  acts  ot  terrorism 
around  the  world  but  ate  busily 
destabilizing  Pakistan,  thus  increas- 
ing the  likelihood  ot  nuclear  war  on 
the  subcontinent.  In  Angola,  the 
CIA's  old  ally  |onas  Savimbi  was  de- 
feated in  a  1992  presidential  elec- 
tion,  lie  refused  lo  honor  the  results 

iMT' s  activities  were  never  fulh  explored 
by  the  Iran  <■  antra  committee"  A  wealth  of  in- 
formation  can  be  found  in  a  1992  sirom  statt'- 

i/i,  in  vnc/i  b\  Ron  Harel — a  former  Israeli 

An  In)!  i'  officer  who  ran  a  (  'MT  office  in  Tel 

Am      //;  an  unrelated  Uiwsuit  that  involved 

I  Loci  submitted  dozens  o)  interna! 

i  ument.s  in  support  o\  his  a. 

i  in,   I'M  iii,  mo  drs<  ime.s  a  series  o)  meetings 

ihai  Nil  .in.;, '.I  between  American  of- 

in.  In., 'in- 1  Htvei  North     an, I  Shapooi 

,n   .in  human  ■  ippi  »,iii,  m  leadei  wham 

■  i  enlisi  in  overthrow  th 

atnlLih  Khomeini  uiulpw  the  formei  Shah's  son 

i  nu'  meeting,  ill  I  \  official 

ribedas  off  kase  full  o\  mon- 

\i, (.dan    Euhei  on  honest  man  o?  em- 

i  puhlu  a  bribe, 

[hat  funding  far  his  group  be 

ink  account 


and  has  again  taken  up  arms  agains 
the  country's  government.  Ten  year! 
after  the  Sandinistas  were  ousted  n 
elections  in  Nicaragua,  that  eountr 
has  yet  to  recover  from  the  U.S. 
sponsored  war.  It  is  the  second  poor 
est  nation  in  the  Western  Hemi 
sphere,  and  its  current  president  is  ;u 
old  enmy  ot  the  Somoza  dictatorship 
Having  armed  dubious  allies  in  th 
name  of  preventing  the  spread  o 
Communism,  we  rind  that  those  al 
lies  have  often  turned  against  us  and 
in  some  cases,  turned  the  ver 
weapons  we  supplied  upon  us. 

BOMBING    THE   OUTHOUSE 

It  Glatt  was  an  important  supplie 
ot  weapons  to  Reagan's  "freedon 
fighters,"  he  was  more  vital  ye 
in  securing  Russian  weapons  for  th 
Foreign  Materiel  Acquisition  Pro 
gram.  Other  than  a  tew  stories  in  th 
Washington  Post — which  didn't  men 
tion  the  name  ot  Glatt  or  any  othe 
weapons  dealer  who  supplied  th, 
Pentagon — the  program's  history  i> 
all  but  unknown. 

The  Defense  Intelligence  Agenc 
and  the  military  services  would  givi 
shopping  lists  to  a  small  group  o' 
Beltway  firms  with  strong  ties  to  in 
telligence  agencies:  BDM  Interna' 
tional,  which  was  bought  in  1997  bv 
defense  contractor  TRW;  Vector  Mi 
crowave  Research  Corp.,  whose  ex 
ecutives  included  Lieutenant  Gener 
al  Leonard  Perroots  (Retired),  ; 
former  director  of  the  DIA;  and  Elec- 
tronic W, ut, ire  Associates,  whoSf 
board  of  directors  included,  until  hi 
death  in  1996,  former  CIA  directo 
William  E.  Colby.  The  Americai 
companies  relied  in  turn  on  a  caba 
ot  European-based  arms  brokers  t( 
buy  the  desired  goods  in  the  Fasten 
bloc,  a  strategy  that  allowed  the  U.S 
government  to  skirt  the  Foreign  Cor 
nipt  Practices  Act. 

By  all  accounts,  Glatt  was  far  anc 
away  the  program's  single  bigges 
supplier.  During  the  lawsuit  with  Pet 
ty,  he  revealed  that  he  handled  be 
tween  $150  and  $200  million  word 
of  FMA  contracts  between  1983  anc 
[993.  His  competitors  say  that's  [es: 
than  half  the  true  amount  and  com 
plain  that  Glatt  exercised  undue  in 
fluence  on  the  FMA,  citing  his  rela 


inship  with  Lieutenant  Colonel  took  the  sound  of  the  fan  foi   lull  beet   wen    umsuinrJ  in   my   hotel 

irry  Caylor,  vvho  headed  the  arm\.  copter  blades,  swiveled  on  the  chas-  room  discussing   the    legcncrate 

AA  office  from   1985  to  199]   and  sis,  and  hlev\   the  (empty)  outhouse  ways  ol   the  West."    U>dav,   -.i\- 

>on  retirement  went  to  work  as  to  smithereens.  Defense  Secretary  Colonel  Ryan,  Russians  request  \i 

latt's  assistant  in  the  arms  business.  Caspar  Weinberger  immediately  agra.) 

The  FMA's  precise  budget   is  hid-  killed  the  DIVAD  program.  According  to  Raumann  and  oth- 

•n  in  the  Pentagon's  "black"  ac-  Clatt  declined  to  discuss  his  work  ers,  Clatt  had  carte  blanche  at  C'EN- 

tunt  ("It's  .1  democracy,  but  there  for  the  IMA,  so  I  paid  ;i  visit   to  Z1N,  the  Polish  -fate  arms  company 

e  ways  of  being  creative,"  one  play-  1  loin:  Raumann,  who  has  brokered  Clatt   became  close  friends  with 

said),  hut   [was  told  that  over  deals  on  behalf  of  RDM  and  Elec-  (   IN'ZIN's  head,  Central  Roguslau 
100  million  per  year  was  allocated  tronic  Warfare  Associates.  Now   re-  Likowski,  a  man  known  attectionate- 
)  the  program  throughout  much  of  tired,  R. mm, inn  resides  in  Rad  Fis-  ly  as  Rolo.  "Bolo  was  the  key  at 
le  1980s.  The  FMA's  black  doll. us  chau,  a  spa  town  in  the  hills  outside  (  'ENZIN,  but  he  was  also  the  in.no 
ere  laundered  by  a  Washington  of  Vienna.  I  was  put   in  touch  with  aging  director  lor  all  FMA  business 
ranch  of  the  American  Security  him  by  John  Milev,  who  e-mailed  in  Europe,"  Raumann  said.  "When 
jink  (now  owned  by  Bank  of  Amer-  me:  "(llem:|  is  one  helluva  nice  he  told  you  that  a  piece  from  Bulgar- 
ia), where  the  Pentagon  and  the  guy.  .  .suspect  you'll  be  expected  to  ia  will  arrive  ,u  three  o'clock  tonior- 
eltway  firms  set  up  accounts  for  partake    of    a    healthy    ration    of  row,  it  was  there — at  toe  to  three 
leir  respective  dummy  corpora-  schnapps.   Might   be  useful   to  go  lie  knew   about   nil  the  deliveries, 
ons.  "We  were  asked  to  do  it  as  a  with  the  flow   and  then  do  the  nee-  who  was  involved,  and  who  to  call  if 
ivor  to  the  U.S.  government,  to  do  cssarv  penance."  This  advice  proved  there  was  trouble." 
ur  patriotic  duty,"  says  former 
imerican  Security  executive  \v  7 
imes  Kleindienst.  "We  didn't  W  b  ARMED  CURIOUS  ALLIES  ONLY  TO  SEE  THEM 


TURN  AOA1NST  US,  AND  SOMETIMES  TURN  THE  VERY 


no  v  what  the  hell  they  were 
uying,  and  we  didn't  want  to 
now.  What  made  me  feel  damn  WEAPONS  WE  SUPPLIED  UPON  US 

ood  was  that  after  the  Cult 
7ar  1  got  a  call  from  some- 

ody — 1  won't  mention  who — at  the  prescient.  Wearing  a  leather  jacket  Over  the  years,  CENZ1N  sold  Clatt 

ig  house  there  in  Virginia  saying  and  jeans,  Raumann  was  waiting  at  everything  from  an  antidote  kit  issued 

hat  thanks  to  all  your  work  we  the  international  arrivals  area  and,  to  Soviet  soldiers  in  Afghanistan  to 

new  what  that  bastard  Saddam  though  it  was  only  11  A.M.,  escorted  protect  them  against  their  own  chem- 

lussein  bad."  me    to   an    airport    bar   for   three  ical  weapons  (by  analyzing  it,  the  Pen- 

The  FMA  sometimes  revealed  rounds  of  beer  and  schnapps.  We  tagon  could  better  understand  the  So- 

normous    problems    with    U.S.  then  moved  on  to  his  comfortable  viet  chemical-weapons  program)  to 

eapons  systems.  In  1984,  an  Israeli  home,  where  over  many  more  glass-  three  Russian-made  torpedoes  worth 

rms  dealer  helped  to  obtain  a  Sovi-  es  of  beer  he  reminisced  about  his  $15  million.  In  the  mid- 19N0s,  Likovvs- 

t-made  attack  helicopter  that  was  biggest  coup,  purchasing  infrared-  ki  died  m  ,i  car  crash,  but  Clatt  re- 

rought  to  a  military  testing  ground  seeking  missile  heads  from   the  mained  in  good  standing  at  CENZIN 

nd  matched  up  against  a  fantasti-  Ukraine,  and  other  FMA  deals.  For  through  his  ties  to  two  other  key  ofti- 

al  ly  expensive  anti-aircraft  gun  each  successful  transaction  —  and  cials,  ZbigniewTarkaand  Tadeus:  Kop- 

alled  the  DIVAD.  Made  by  a  sub-  the  process  could  take  up  to  a  year  erwas.  They  were  arrested  in  1992  in  a 

idiary  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  from  start  to  finish — many  more  tell  sting  operation  conducted  by  U.S.  Cus- 

ae  DIVAD  was  designed  to  home  in  by   the  wayside.   "There  was   no  toms  agents  in  Frankfurt  and  accused  of 

n  the  sound  of  helicopter  blades.  steady  income,"  Raumann  sighed,  illegally,  attempting  to  sell  $1  5  million 

he  demonstration  not  only  showed  lifting  his  glass.  "In  this  business  worth  of  weapons  to  Iraq.  The  charges 

hat  the  range  of  the  Russian  attack  you   have   to  be  a  dreamer."   lie  were  later  dropped,  reportedly  at  the  re- 

lelicopter  surpassed  that  of  the  paused  and  ground  out  another  cig-  quest  of  the  CIA,  which  was  grateful  tor 

)IVAD  but  revealed  in  embarrass-  arette.  "You  couldn't  get  a  screw  out  their  service  to  die  United  States. 

ag  fashion  that  the  DIVAD's  bom-  of  the  Eastern  bloc  without  bribes.  I  (  Halt   has  credited  NATO's  eas\ 

rig  mechanism  was  fatally  flawed.  wouldn't  call  it  a  bribe;  it  was  a  re-  success  in  Kosovo  to  his  work  with  the 

Since  a  number  of  military  poobahs  imbursement   tor  services,   ll   they  IMA,  saying  he  had  bought  every  - 

ttended  die  demonstration,  some-  did  a  good  job,  they   deserved  the  thing  in  Serbia's  arsenal  years  ago.  Yet 

me  decided  to  install  a  portable  toi-  money."  (Sometimes,  in  addition  to  the  FMA  has  seen  as  much  proriteer- 

et  near  the  V.I. P.  bleachers.  To  en-  money,  they  wanted  Western  elec-  ing  as  patriotism.  In  19c)?,  Vector's  ot- 

ure  that   the  generals  faced  no  tronics.  Miley  recalls  always  provid-  rices  were  raided  by  federal  officials 

inpleasant  aromas,  a  tan  was  in-  ing  Chinese  officials  with  current  is-  who  claimed  that,  among  other  things, 

tailed  in  the  outhouse.  In  the  midst  sues   of    Playboy   and    Penthouse:  the  company  was  double-dealing:  trad- 

if  the  test,  the  DIVAD's  guns  mis-  "Quite  a  lew  bottles  of  Tsingtao  ing  highly   sensitive  Stinger  missile 


I'll'  't  I     c 


in  hi),  ill  igy  with  the  ( Chinese  in  i  n  er 
to  gain  C  !hinese  weap< mry  t< ►  s<  to 
the  I  IniteJ  States. 
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m  "m   TiththeendoftheG  id  War, 
%  %      the  world  of  gunrui  rung  has 

▼  T  been  radically  transformed. 
The  (.  '1 A  still  stages  c  oven  operations 
but  nothing  on  the  scale  of  the  huge 
Reagan /Rush— era  programs,  and  now 
that  the  conflict  in  the  Balkans  is  rel- 
atively contained,  there  .ire  no  decent 
wars  to  speak  of.  The-  Russian  Army 
has  dumped  huge  quantities  of  small 
anus  in  the  course  of  its  brutal  down- 
sizing, and  China,  which  is  in  the 
process  ol  rearming  its  troops,  recent- 
ly added  another  2  million  old  rifles 
to  the  gli  ibal  arms  pile.  I  Combined  with 
the  growing  production  of  countries 
such  as  the  ( )zech  Republic,  Pakistan, 
and  Israel,  the  end  result  is  a  textbook 
ease  i if  i  wersupply  and  underdemand. 

The  players  have  changed,  too. 
Where  once  a  few  mega-brokers  held 
sway,  today  hundreds  of  small-time 
mafiosos  who  also  traffic  in  drugs  and 
prostitutes  have  emerged.  "The  old 
guys  could  get  a  pistol  and  a  tank,"  says 
Keith  Prayer,  a  former  weapons-trade 
specialist  for  U.S.  C  Customs.  "The  new 
guys  can  get  one  or  the  i  ither,  but  not 
both.  They're  the  kindergarten  class 
compared  to  the  old  Ph.D.'s."  Some 
f  Him  i  (  i  mimunist  states,  most  notably 
Bulgaria,  sell  arms  to  embargoed 
regimes  and  controversial  clients  with- 
out the  help  of  middlemen,  furthet  nar- 
n  iwing  the  domain  <  if  brokers  who  ex- 
ploited Soviet  bloc  contacts.  "Ten  years 
ago,  it  you  wanted  to  get  something 
out  of  c  T.N/IN  you  bad  to  go  through 
Glatt,"  says  a  Washington-area  arms 
broker.  "Now  anyone  can  show  up  in 
i  n  fun  ipe  with  an  end-user  cer- 
i  ificate  and  buy  whatever  he  wants." 

Glatl  is  now  seventy-two,  and  he 
likes  to  portra\  luniselt  as  retired. 
Sli  iwed  in  rei  ent  years  by  a  heart  b\ 
pass  and  a  h<  mt  with  cancer,  he  spends 
more  time  with  his  family  and  has  tak- 
en up  philanthn  ipy.  1  le  has  paid  lor  an 
irrigation  system  for  Swiss  farmers,  in- 
i  uhati  'is  ti  'i  Pi  ilish  new  burns,  and  is  a 
large  donor  to  his  alma  mater,  Hei- 
delberg. At  the  behest  of  the  eminent 
\merican  cardiologist  Dr.  Robert 
Matthews,  c  ilatt  met  with  the  cardinal 


ol  Hungary  and  ottered  to  put  up  $2.2 
million  to  help  finatu  e  a  heart  labo- 
ratory for  a  Catholic  hospital  in  Bu- 
dapest. "My  'charitable  activities'  are 
my  tribute  tor  having  had  a  wonderful 
and  interesting  life,"  C  ilatt  wrote  me. 
"But  I  do  not  want  to  talk  about  it.  1 
am  not  a  Pharisee!" 

Rut  it,  as  he  insists,  arms  now  make 
up  a  much  smaller  part  of  his  business 
activities,  he  remains  a  player.  Glatt 
still  hosts  I  hyh  Frontier  conferences 
at  his  various  estates,  and  since  1996  he 
has  carried  out  at  least  two  large  deals 
for  the  FMA.  China  and  North  Korea 
are  currently  targets,  as  is  Russia,  which 
is  no  longer  an  official  "enemy"  but 
which  sells  to  countries  that  are.  Now 
materiel  comes  straight  out  of  the 
Kremlin,  which  is  so  broke  that  it  is 
willing  to  sell  virtually  anything — short 
of  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological 
weapons — to  the  United  States.  In  one 
of  those  bizarre  twists  in  the  amis  world, 
the  Russian  military  uses  the  Penta- 
gon's money  to  finance  its  next  gener- 
ation of  weaponry.  Rosvoorouzhenie, 
the  Russian  state  arms  agency,  pub- 
lishes a  glossy  seven-volume  sales  cat- 
alogue that  includes  everthing  from 
small  arms  to  submarines,  planes,  and 
even  warheads.  Such  an  atlas  would 
have  constituted  the  single  biggest  in- 
telligence find  of  the  C  bid  War;  now  it's 
available  for  $1,500. 

Yet  Moscow  and  Washington  still 
insist  on  the  use  of  middlemen  who  can 
play  the  enduring  role  of  scapegoat  in 
the  event  that  things  go  sour.  And  as  al- 
ways, c  ilatt  has  positioned  himself  well. 
Some  years  ago  a  Russian  general  need- 
ed a  hip  replacement.  The  general — 
now  in  a  position  of  some  power — 
couldn't  afford  the  operation,  so  Glatt 
paid  tor  it  himself.  And  as  corporations 
start  ti  i  eclipse  natu  m-states,  arms  deals 
may  be  decided  by  board  meetings.  In 
1997,  a  private  company  seeking  to  i.\o 
business  in  Azerbaijan  came  up  with 
tour  options  to  curry  favor  with  the  gov- 
ernment, one  of  which  was  to  broker  a 
$20  million  anus  deal  tor  the  country, 
which  is  under  sanction  tor  its  aggresi*  in 
against  Armenia.  The  firm  chose  an- 
other course  i  it  action  but  had  identified 
Cilatt  .is  the  preferred  supplier  it  the 
amis  plan  were  to  move  forward.  "There 
are  a  lot  of  fly-by-nights  in  the  private 
arms  business,"  says  a  person  familiar 
with  the  details.  "( ilatt  has  been  around, 


and  he's  trustworthy.  He's  one  of  on 
tour  or  five  men  in  the  world  who  ca 
quickly  obtain  and  transport  large  quai 
titles  of  Russian  equipment." 

Like  Glatt,  many  of  the  other  am 
dealers  who  supplied  Cold  War  con 
batants  continue  to  profit  from  the  w; 
business.  In  1998,  Barbara  Studley  an 
John  Singlaub  tried  to  sell  an  Israe 
missile  guidance  system  to  the  Ame 
ican  government.  Ron  Martin's  eon 
pany  advertises  itself  on  the  Wor 
Wide  Web  as  "The  *1  Supplier  of  A 
mm  Grenade  Launchers."  Richard  Si 
cord  was  seen  not  long  ago  in  Aze 
baijan,  attempting  to  sell  its  military 
package  of  equipment  and  trainin 
Sarkis  Soghanalian,  who  has  offici 
on  the  Champs  Elysees  and  worl 
closely  with  French  intelligenc 
helped  tunnel  weapons  to  the  milita 
officers  who  overthrew  the  president 
the  Congo  Republic  in  1997.  "There 
nothing  as  big  as  the  Iran-Iraq  War,  b 
there's  still  a  lot  going  on,"  he  told  n 
from  Paris  during  a  phone  interne1 
"The  countries  change,  but  there's . 
ways  business."  (Indeed.  A  few  mont' 
later  he  was  arrested  in  the  Unit* 
States  on  bank-fraud  and  money-lau 
dering  charges.)  Even  Oliver  Nort 
the  would-be  senator  and  talk-she 
host,  heads  a  floundering  body-arm 
company  called  Guardian  Technol 
gies  International.  "Every  time  v 
think  one  of  these  guys  has  died  1 
turns  up  somewhere  peddling  arm; 
says  an  American  weapons  broker  wl 
himself  still  dabbles  in  the  held.  "The 
guys  never  die.  Once  you're  in  ti 
business,  you're  in  the  business." 

And  why  not?  Arms  dealing  is  ; 
extremely  profitable  enterprise  co 
ducted  remotely  by  fax  and  wire  trar 
fer.  Unlike  soldiers,  arms  dealers  ran 
put  their  own  lives  on  the  line  and  nt 
er  have  to  confront  the  carnage  caus 
by  the  weapons  they  sell.  To  them  th 
trade  is  a  game:  a  lot  of  money,  a  lit 
espionage,  but  few  personal  cons 
quences.  As  long  as  governments  ei 
ploy  them,  arms  dealers  like  Glatt  w 
grow  rich  and  old  and  happily  live  c 
their  days  in  the  shadow  of  patriotis 
For  the  moment,  there  may  be  less  bu 
ness  than  in  the  1980s,  but  ^  s. 
Cummings  once  noted,  "In  the  broj 
est  sense,  the  military  arms  busines- 
based  on  human  folly.  And  that  is  \  i 
extremely  reliable  element." 
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SHOW  THEM  THE  MONEY 

On  winning  equal  rights  for  wealthy  Americans 

B^  Nick  Bromell 


April  1,2000 
Dear  Successful  American: 

On  behalf  of  rhe  Na- 
tional Enterprise  Initia- 
tive, I  invite  you  to  join  an 
exclusive  and  extraordi- 
narily influential  circle  of 
fellow  citizens  who  are 
linked  hy  a  common  ideal 
and  purpose:  to  promote 
wealth  tolerance  at  home 
and  abroad.  Our  aim  is 
nothing  less  than  to  win 
for  the  wealthiest  Ameri- 
cans the  same  rights  en- 
joyed by  their  countrymen: 
the  right  to  he  respected 
tor  who  they  are,  the  right 
to  live  tree  of  prejudice, 
the  right  to  privacy,  the 
right  to  speak  their  minds. 
In  short,  the  right  to  be 
Americans. 

The  National  Entetprise 
Initiative  (NED  was  found- 
ed in  lc)73  by  the  economists,  busi- 
nessmen, and  academic  experts  who 
crafted  the  policies  that  led  to  the 
electoral  victories  of  Ronald  Reagan 
and  George  Bush  and  that  culminat- 
ed in  the  sweeping  victories  of  Newt 
Gingrich  and  a  generation  of 
younger  Republicans.  Few  outside 


Nick  Bromell.  the  accidental  recipient  of  this 
letter,  is  the  author  oj  Tomorrow  Never 
Knows:  Rock  and  Psychedelics  in  the 
1960s,  to  be  published  next  fall. 


this  circle  know  that  these  policies 
had  their  inception  in  the  brilliant 
theorems  devised  by  Professor 
Lawrence  Eucher  at  Harvard's  Cen- 
ter for  Wealth  and  Public  Policy. 
Now  known  within  NEI  as  "Eucher's 
Law,"  these  theorems  postulate  that: 

•  Public  wealth  tolerance  rises  in  di- 
rect relation  to  the  degree  of  wealth 
accumulated  hy  individuals.  Con- 
versely, wealth  tolerance  is  eroded 
by  public  perception  that  wealth  is 


accumulated  hy  institutions. 

•  Public  wealth  tolerance 
becomes  wealth  respect 
as  individual  wealth  ap- 
proaches $150  million. 

•  Wealth  respect  be- 
comes wealth  awe  as  in- 
dividual wealth  surpasses 
the  level  of  $  1  billion. 

Thanks  in  large  part  to 
the  silent  but  tireless  efforts 
of  NEI,  these  simple  obser- 
vations have  dramatically 
revolutionized  public  and 
cc  >rp<  irate  pi  ilicy  during  the 
past  twenty  years.  1  Hiring 
that  span  we  have  wit- 
nessed, among  other 
achievements,  tax  policies 
that  return  wealth  to  suc- 
cessful Americans  like 
yourself,  trade  pi  ilicies  that 
permit  wealth  the  same 
freed*  >m  <  >t  mi  ivement  guar- 
anteed to  all  Americans 
under  the  Constitution, 
and  hanking  policies  that  permit  ac- 
cumulation i>t  capital  to  return  to  the 
levels  enjoyed  before  1913  (when  the 
graduated  income  t.ix  was  established). 
Although  many  Americans  believe 
that  these  successes  stem  fr<  im  changes 
in  fiscal  policy  or  from  vigorous  Re- 
publican political  coalition-building, 
members  of  NEI  know  that  the  prima- 
ry cause  is  much  simpler  and  more  ef- 
fective: the  systematic  promotion  of 
wealth  tolerance  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  wealth  awe. 


lustration  hy  Steve  Brodner 
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I'm  simply,  when  American*,  as 
individuals  believe  thai  wealth  is 
within  their  reach,  they  will  respect 
the  wealth  ol  others.  .And  t<  n  Ami  i  i- 
cans  in  helieve  thai  wealth  is  within 
reach,  they  must  he  kept  informed, 
with  unremitting  vividness,  about 
the  wealth  ol  i  ithers.  Prior  to  I  )r.  Eu- 
cher's  theorem*,  must  strategists  be- 
lieved ili.ii  wealth  should  he  con- 
cealed In  >in  public  view  in  order  to 
control  wealth  envy.  Eucher's  Law 
made  clear  thai  the  opposite  was 
true:  Wealth  must  he  seen  in  order  to 
be  protei  ted. 

Thus  NEl's  lirst  working  paper 
(1974)  proposed  thai  every  effort  he 
made  to  disseminate  wealth  knowl- 
i  hrough  the  media,  an  initiative 
ih.il  has  resulted  in  ;i  >7  percent  in- 
crease in  favorable  public  attitudes 
low, ad  individual  capital  aecumula- 
i  h  hi.  In  pari  u  ular,  the  hold  decision 
(  1980)  to  focus  media  attention  on 
individual  salaries  and  compensations 
ha  raised  i he  threshi ild  i ii  public  tol- 
erance tin  executive  and  shareholder 
remuneration  to  levels  far  exceeding 
ilk  in inns  ol  the  1970s.  Indeed,  the 
typical  focus  group  surveyed  by  NEI 
in  197H  regarded  executive  compen- 
sation above  $1  million  as  "excessive" 
and  above  $2  million  as  "certainly 
unfair."  By  1996,  following  imple- 
mentation ul  NEPs  recommendation 
( 1992 )  thai  the  public  be  continuous- 
ly apprised  nl  the  compensation  levels 
of  star  athletes,  rock  musicians,  classi- 
cal pianists,  writers  o|  bestsellers,  and 
the  like  (all  i  it  u  In  mi  manifest  ly 
"earn"  their  capital  accumulation  hy 
dint  "I  "hard  work,"  "talent,"  and 
"drive"),  public  attitudes  toward  ex- 
ecutive compensation  had  shitted 
dramatically  toward  increased  toler- 
ance. I  his  positive  trend  continues 
up  in  the  moment.  I  he  average  focus 
group  today  regards  executive  com- 
pensation above  $50  million  .is  "pos- 
sibly excessive,"  while  compensation 
abo\  e  v  1  eY  inilhi  m  is  in  iw  seen  as 
"iik  i  unprehensible  but 
f  1^        Pn  'babh  l,ni  " 


I 


.inks  to  the  efforts  ol  NEI,  the 
I  \  i  s  i  year  ,  1 1  s  1 1  > ,  i  w  .i  continued 
downward  trend  in  calls  tor  wealth 
redistribution,  whethel  h\  liberal 
pohtu  il  figures,  leftist  think  tanks, 
radical  i  uhlications,  oi   so-cal  led 


public  interesl  groups.  Cur  annual 
analysis  oi  the  C  Congressional 
Record  counted  only  two  anti- 
wealth-accumulation  speeches  from 
the  floor.  There  was  not  a  single  an- 
ti-wealth-accumulation feature  sto- 
ry, essay,  or  opinion  piece  in  any 
major  newspaper,  news  magazine,  or 
television  or  radio  talk  show.  And 
continuing  a  trend  begun  in  1996, 
left-wing  "public  interest"  groups  are 
focusing  increasingly  on  soft  issues 
like  environmental  protection,  gun 
control,  and  education  rather  than 
higher  taxes,  market  regulation,  and 
job  security.  Overall,  NEl's  strategy 
(see  Working  Paper  No.  7)  of  forc- 
ing these  groups  to  tight  for  news- 
worthiness  in  a  highly  competitive 
environment  has  forced  anti-wealth 
advocates  to  "personalize"  and  "dra- 
matize" their  issues,  thus  further  de- 
creasing the  likelihood  ot  their  pro- 
ducing a  systemic  critique  of 
individual  capital  accumulation. 
The  recent  AOL— Time  Warner 
merger  signals  more  good  news  for 
wealth  tolerance. 

Thanks  in  large  part  to  NEI,  the 
past  year  has  also  seen  new  records 
set  both  in  executive  compensation 
and  in  wealth  accumulation  across  a 
broad  array  of  vehicles  and  modali- 
ties, with  mergers,  acquisitions,  and 
IPOs  leading  the  way.  According  to  a 
survey  in  BusinessWeek  (where, 
again,  locus  was  kept  exclusively  on 
individual  compensation  rather  than 
corporate  earnings),  the  twenty  high- 
est-paid executives  earned  as  "total 
pay"  the  sum  oi  $2,024,240,000.00. 
Nearly  one  halt  of  the  nation's  200 
largest  companies  awarded  top  exec- 
utives compens.il  ion  worth  at  least 
$10  million.  And,  of  course,  the 
news  media  reported  no  fewer  than 
1,700  times  thai  Bill  Gates  of  Mi- 
crosoft has  a  net  worth  of  approxi- 
mately $iV»7  billion. 

Americans  respond  to  the  publica- 
tion of  figures  hke  these  with  what 
NEI  analyst  Riccardo  DiGrazia  at 
Brigham  Young  University  has  so 
aptly  called  a  "cult  oi  the  plutocratic 
sublime."  The  iverage  American  re- 
gards with  stunned  awe  any  number 
higher  than   100  million.  Whether 

"Total  Pay"  -  annual  salary  +  long-term 
compensation 


. 


the  subject  be  stars  in  space,  mole 
cules  on  the  head  of  a  pin,  or  thi 
dollar  value  of  a  CEO's  stock  op 
turns,  the  apparent  paradox  0 
counting  the  uncountably  immens* 
provokes  what  NEI  consultant  Bol 
Jones  ot  Stanford's  School  of  Medi 
cine  has  described  as  "a  neurologica 
traffic  jam."  "The  human  hrain  expe 
rieiices  something  like  a  confronta 
turn  with  its  own  limits,  while  at  thi 
same  time  reaching  beyond  itself  n 
order  to  comprehend  what  is  then 
retically  no  more  than  the  additioi 
of  one  to  one  to  one.  ...  In  terms  ,  > 
neurochemistry,  the  flood  of  sero- 
tonins  produced  by  this  encountel 
hears  close  resemblance  to  the  so- 
called  religious  experience  and  t( 
the  pharmacology  of  shamanistic 
stimulants  like  Amanita  muscaria  anc 
Belladona  vulgari."  : 

NEl's  research  team,  beaded 
Dr.  Jones,  continues  to  study  the 
psychochemistry  of  human  response 
to  wealth  accumulation.  Recently 
in  yet  another  confirmation  of  Eu 
cher's  Law,  it  found  that  American^ 
typically  process  information  aboul 
capital  accumulations  exceeding  $1 
billion  in  two  ways.  They  mystify 
them,  in  effect  abstracting  them 
from  concrete  particulars  into  a  dif- 
fuse, invisible  ontology,  analogous 
to  what  sociologist  Peter  Berger  has 
called  "the  sacred  canopy."  Large- 
scale  capital  accumulations  rem-  • 
force  the  average  citizen's  belief  in 
the  existence  of  an  underlying, 
beneficent  order  that  is  at  once  un- 
knowable and  all-powerful.' 

The  second  social  response  to 
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-  Fiscal  war  1999  sau  substantial  investment 
m  pharmaceutical  research  into  the  produc 
tion  of  synthetic  wealth-tolerance  enhancer; 
(WTEs)  after  the  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
ported that  investigators  at  (  hiited  Pharma- 
ceuticals had  established  a  link  between  erec- 
tile dysfunction  (ED)  and  wealth  envy  (WE), 
thereby  strenghtening  scientific  interesl  m  mol- 
ecular homologies  between  hi )  drug  therapies 
(e.g  ,  Viagra)  and  \\1  Es 

1  h  Euchei  and  his  colleagues  at  the  I  larvard 
(  'entei  have  hypothesized  that  the  growing 
popularity  oj  public  lotteries  with  jackpots  m  ex- 
cess oj  $50  mdliun  represents  a  social  response 
similar  to  the  homeopathic  magic  oj  primitive 
cultures  "By  puttingan  analogue  oj  the  inej 
fable  within  reach,"  the^  observe,  "citizens 
are  given  the  comfort  oj  feeling  'control  ovei 
the  magical.  Alter  all,  anyone  can  win  the 
lottery." 


' 


i  ge-scale  wealth  accumulation  is 
ulatiun.  Just  as  primitive  peoples 
:orned  themselves  with  symbols  of 
utility  in  order  to  emulate  the  fe- 
ind  powers  oi  the  Earth  Mother,  so 
i  idem  men  and  women  continu- 
islv  appropriate  the  symbols  of 
■  alt h  in  order  to  participate  as  cele- 
ants  in  the  "cult  of  the  plutocratic 
blime."  As  University  oi  Chicago 
ilitical  scientist  D.  A.  Miller  has 
)ted,  "The  political  consequences 
this  phenomenon  have  been  per- 
ctly  clear  at  least  since  1980.  As 
ing  as  the  symbols  oi  wealth  are 
ithin  reach  oi  the  average  citizen, 


nothing  about  the  so-called 


ip  separating  him  from  the  truly 
ealthy."4 

In  sum,  the  more  Americans  are 
>ld  about  the  capital  accumulation 
f  individuals,  the  more  tolerant  of 

ealth  accumulation  they  become. 
7hen  they  read  that  Yankee  short- 
dp  Derek  Jeter  might  earn  more 
lai  $118  million,  or  that  an  Inter- 
,et  venture  capitalist  reaped  $800 
lltillion  with  his  IPO,  their  wealth 
aspect  rises  and  their  wealth  envy 
dls. 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  highest-paid 
xecutive  in  the  United  States 
arned  $509,000,  or  194  nines  more 
han  the  average  worker.  Many 
Dices  were  raised  in  complaint,  and 
ngry  stockholders  mounted  a  num- 
ier  of  initiatives  to  reduce  what 
hey  saw  as  "outrageous"  executive 
ompensation.  In  1998,  by  contrast, 
he  highest-paid  executive  earned 
i575.6  million,  or  25,000  times 
nore  than  the  average  worker.  No 
irotest  was  heard. 

The  lesson  is  clear:  Eucher's  Law 
ontinues  to  hold  true. 

But  NEl's  work  is  not  done.  At 
his,  the  dawn  of  a  new  millennium, 
nd  with  a  national  election  ap- 

This  lias  recently  been  dubbed  "luxury 
athexis  "  Sec  t.  '.ash  ei  al. .  "Symbolic  ( '.api- 
iland  the  Marketing i )j  High-End  I  htrables," 
'roceedings  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
.in  Institute  for  the  Study  oi  Consumer 
>sychology,  Vol.  12.  No.  I  (Jan  -Feb  . 
998),  pp.  178-97.  The  authors  write  (p 
<s'-l )  "There  is  a  direct  and  predictable  rela- 
ion  between  proliferation  oj  supererogatory 
apual  accumulation  modalities  and  public 
iterance  of  elevated  price  levels  for  so-called 
ixury  durables.  As  the  one  rises,  the  other  can 
•nd  must  follow  suit." 


proaching,  NE1  has  developed  new 

policies  and  strategies  tor  the  pro- 
motion of  wealth  tolerance.  We  be- 
lieve that  these  will  he  more  effec- 
tive than  ever  and  that  by  2015  we 
will  have  reat  hed  our  long-term 
goal  of  85  percent  wealth  tolerance 
(including  40  percent  wealth  re- 
spect and  20  percent  wealth  awe) 
among  Americans.  We  ncc-c\  the 
help  of  you  and  every  other  success- 
ful American  to  achieve  the  follow- 
ing initiatives: 

•  Accelerate  the  affiliation  of 
wealth  with  national  electoral 
politics.  Following  the  landmark 
1976  Supreme  Court  case  oi 
Buckley  v.  Valet)  (in  which  the 
Justices  were  strongly  influenced 
by  NEl's  amicus  curiae  brief),  the 
expenditure  of  money  in  political 
elections  has  been  protected  as  a 
First  Amendment  right  of  tree 
speech.  Subsequently,  we  have 
seen  the  total  cost  oi  elections 
rise  dramatically  (to  $2.13  bil- 
lion in  1996),  thereby  ensuring 
that  Americans  maintain  the 
right  to  advocate  and  promote 
wealth  tolerance.  In  this  election 
season,  presidential  candidate 
George  W.  Push,  strongly  sup- 
ported by  NEl's  executive  coun- 
cil, has  already  raised  $70  mil- 
lion. Encouraged  by  these  trends, 
NEI  has  set  target  goals  for  the 
cost  of  the  2008  elections:  presi- 
dent, $250  million;  senator,  $100 
million;  and  congressman,  $50 
million.  Calls  for  so-called  cam- 
paign finance  reform  continue  to 
be  heard  here  and  there,  and  un- 
til these  are  silenced  NFI  be- 
lieves that  the  best  strategy  is 
simply  to  accelerate  trends  al- 
ready under  way. 

•  Enact  legislation  promoting 
wealth  mobility-  Wealth  mobili- 
ty has  always  been  one  oi  NEl's 
highest  priorities,  and  for  more 
than  twenty  years  we  have 
worked  unabatingly  to  have  the 
capital-gains  tax  repealed.  Today, 
however,  this  goal  is  more  impor- 
tant than  ever.  Only  the  achieve- 
ment of  complete  wealth  mobili- 
ty will  allow  Americans  like 
yourself  to  withdraw  investments 
from  the  stock  and  bond  markets 


rapidly  and  without  penall  \  w  hen 
these  markets  take  their  in- 
evitable downward  plunge. 
Wealthy  Americans  pay  literall\ 
billions  of  dollars  eac  li  yeai  h  if 
investment  advice  that  keeps 
them  a  step  ahead  oi  the  less  suc- 
cessful. But  what  good  is  that  ad- 
vice if  the  tax  code  prevents  you 
from  liquidating  your  position  in- 
stantly, safely,  and  at  no  tax  cost? 
NEl's  analysts  forecast  the  advent 
of  a  significant  and  prolonged 
downturn  by  the  year  2005.  It  is 
imperative,  therefore,  that  total 
wealth  mobility  he  achieved  even 
s<  h  >ner. 

•  Purchase  transnational 
wealth-development  zones.  Your 
right  to  wealth  mobility  is  mean- 
ingful only  it  there  is  a  place  for 
your  wealth  to  go.  While  the 
new  global  economy  and  the  en- 
actment ol  free-trade  legislation 
like  NAFTA  help  provide  such 
places,  thev  do  so  at  great  risk  — 
witness  the  collapse  of  the 
Southeast  Asian  "miracle"  at  the 
end  of  the  1990s.  Consequently, 
NEI  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  t  ransnat  ional  wealth- 
development  zones — regions  pur- 
chased from  nations  willing  to 
sell  portions  ot  their  territory  (or 
exchange  them  for  prospects  of 
development  and  job  creation) 
to  groups  of  wealthy  investors 
who  would  then  he  tree  of  all  the 
encumbrances  of  national  and 
international  legislation.  The 
outright  purchase  of  Mexico 
should  be  our  first  goal,  followed 
by  Cuba  as  soon  as  t  'astro  dies. 
Thailand,  which  is  beginning  to 
recover  from  its  troubles,  also 
presents  an  interesting  opportu- 
nity, and  the  resource-rich  coun- 
tries of  central  Africa,  despite 
their  turmoil  and  warfare,  hold 
enormous  promise.  Indeed,  NEI 
believes  that  the  long-term  out- 
come of  the  global  economy  will 
be  the  proliferation  of  such 
zones,  leading  possibly  to  the 
complete  replacement  of  nation- 
states  by  wholly  privatized  in- 
vestment legions. 

•  Vigorously  combat  the  narrow- 
minded  ideologues  who  exploit 
wealth  envy  and  promote  wealth 
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intolerance.  Clearly,  America  lias 
come  a  long  way  since  the  wake- 
up  call  of  1968,  when  wealth  in- 
tolerance exploded  into  civil  in- 
surrection. The  monopoly  once 
enjoyed  by  left-wing  think  tanks 
and  opinion  magazines  has  been 
replaced  by  a  tree  market  of  ideas 
in  which  advocates  of  wealth  tol- 
erance have  thrived.  Magazines 
like  Martha  Stewart  Living  and  The 
New  Republic  are  controlled  by 
wealthy  individuals  who  have 
courageously  promoted  wealth  tol- 
erance. Conservative  think  tanks 
have  been  generously  funded  by 
wealthy  individuals  and  have 
transformed  the  intellectual  cli- 
mate of  the  nation,  making  wealth 
a  respectable  idea,  not  just  a  hard 
fact.  These  trends  have  been  rein- 
forced by  the  synergistic  integra- 
tion of  media  outlets  achieved  by 
pioneers  like  Rupert  Murdoch  and 
Ted  Turner.  And  thanks  in  large 
pari  to  the  recommendations  de- 
veloped by  NEI  in  conjunction 
with  the  Pew  Charitable  Trusts, 
higher  education  has  been  trans- 
formed from  a  last  bastion  of  Six- 
ties radicals  to  an  increasingly  pri- 
vatized sphere  accountable  to 
those  who  fund  it.  NEI's  systemat- 
ic exposure  of  the  shortcomings  of 
public  education  at  every  level  has 
led  to  the  popularity  of  the  vouch- 
er system,  the  withdrawal  of  pub- 
lic support  and  funding  for  educa- 
tion, and  the  approaching 
extinction  of  this  last  anomaly  in 
a  nation  devoted  to  tree  ideas  in  a 
tree  market." 

Nevertheless,  like  so  many  other 
forms  oj  virulent  prejudice,  wealth 
intolerance  continues  to  breed  in 
dark  comers  and  dingy  rooms.  The 
Supreme  I  !ourt's  recent  Nixon  v. 
Shrink  Missouri  decision  poses  a 
sudden  and  grave  threat  to  our 


■  NEI  notes  with  satisfat  tion  also  the  erosion 
oj  the  antiquated  idea  oj  "tenure"  and  the  pro- 
liferation oj  adjunct  positions  in  public  higher 
educatkm  t  rru  rre  thin  half  i  <j  the  teaching  with- 
in  the  bellwether  I  'niversity  oj  c  '.alifomia  sys- 
tem is  done  by  adjunct  professors)  (  'learly,  in 
tellectuals  with  tenure  are  exempted  from  the 
rules  oj  the  free  market,  while  adjuncts  de 
prived  oj  the  unfair  advantage  oj  lifetime  job 
se<  urity  will  be  rru  rre  i  ^pen-minded  t>  >wai 
wmulatu  n 


goal  of  fully  privatizing  electors 
politics.  NEI  also  notes  with  pa 
ticular  concern  the  implicatioi 
of  increased  online  informatio 
marketing     and     distribut  lor 
Notwithstanding  the  heroic  e 
forts  of  Microsoft  to  achieve  th; 
same  measure  of  consolidation  i 
this  market   that   it  has  manage! 
in  the  computer  software  tndu; 
try,   Internet   access  remains  dt| 
plorably  unrestricted  and  poses 
grave    threat    to    tree    marke 
competition.  (As  Dr.  Eucher  hi 
observed,  "Competition  become 
impractical  when  competitors  be 
come  too  numerous.")  Conse 
quently,  NEI  has  established 
commission  made  up  of  membei 
in  appropriate  areas  to  both  stud 
and  implement  chaos-reductio; 
strategies.  It  pursued  aggressiveh 
these  will  guarantee  our  freedoi 
from  misinformation  about  cap 
tal  accumulation  and  from  wealtlj 
intolerance  in  particular. 

Obviously,  these  goals  are  as  amb 
tious  as  they  are  sensible.  They  car 
not  be  achieved  unless  individua 
like  yourself  work  together  to  mak 
the  dream  of  national  wealth  tolei 
ance  become  a  reality.  You  don' 
need  to  be  told  that  successful  Ainei 
icans  have  made  this  country  grea 
and  yet  live  here  with  their  most  tin 
damental,  constitutionally  protectee 
rights  trampled  upon  or  disregardec 
And  so  we  ask  you  to  joi 

Ly  us.  Join  NEI. 
sing  the  encrypted  passwon 
you  recently  received  by  e-mail,  yo 
may  visit  our  Web  site  and  lean 
more  about  us.  Obviously,  we  writ 
to  you  in  strictest  confidence.  NE 
is  not  for  everyone,  nor  is  informa 
tion  about  it.  And  should  you  dc 
cide  to  join  NEI,  you  may  rest  as 
sured  that  your  membership,  toe 
will  remain  private.  Chances  ar 
you'll  find  that  you've  entered  a  cii 
cle  to  which  you  already  belong 
and  that  your  closest  friends  ar 
standing  ready  to  greet  you. 

Sincerely  and  confidentially 

Ross  Walker  Forbes,  11 
bounder  and  Presiden 
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ONE  MAX  AS  AN  ISLAM) 

How  Winston  Churchill  saved  the  world 
By  Michael  Korda 

t  'isl  iissiaI  111  tills  ess,i\  ; 

Five  Days  in  London,  May  1940,  hyjohn  Lukacs. 
Yale  University  Press.  28H  panes.  $19.95. 
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inn, ii\s  controversy  over  who 
should  have  heen  Time  magazine's 
'Man  of  the  Century"  was  re- 
ported to  have  ended  in  a  choice  be- 
tween Alhert  Einstein  and  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  Disappointingly, 
the  magazine  chose  Einstein  (e\  en  ill 
these  years  after  Henry  Luce's  death, 
there  seems  to  he  an  anti-FDR  bias 
floating  around  in  the  Time-Life  Build- 
ing, like  Legionnaires'  disease  embed- 
ded in  the  air  vents).  After  all,  II  >R 
saved  the  United  States  from  total  col- 
lapse in  bH\  ,md  perhaps  only  he 
ci  mid  have  transfi  inneel  his  country  in- 
to m  ii  c  inly  "the  great  arsenal  <  >f  cleim  n 
racy"  that  it  became  but  arguably  the 
world's  greatest-  -and  most  benevo- 
lent— power  front  1945  on.  Further- 
more, had  he  not  possessed  the  good 
sense  to  take  Einstein's  farm  mis  letter  se- 
riously, the  atomic  bomb  might  never 
have  been  developed  or  might  have 
been  developed  first  b\  the  enemy. 

The  truth,  however,  is  that  one 
man,  and  one  man  only,  was  the  log- 
ical choice  tor  Man  of  the  (  lentury. 
John  Lukacs's  superb  new  book,  Five 
Days  in  London — the  title  refers  to 
the  brief  period  in  the  spring  of  \(>-\C', 
when  Winston  C  .'hi ire  hi II  had  to  con- 
vince his  cabinet  to  keep  fighting 
against  (  lermany  rather  than  seel   a 


Michael  Korda  is  the  editor  m  ehiej  u\  Simnn 
&  Schustei  I  h\  lust  review  appeared  in  the 
January  issue  oj  I  larper's  Magazine 


way   (Hit   ( if  the  w  ar      in. ikes 
e  lear  why.  Not  only  did  Jl 

y  'bun.  lull's  i.  heckered  po-  m' 

litical  i  areer  span  im  ire  ^^ 

than  half  i  if  the  century  (he 
was  first  dei  teel  to  Parliament  as  ,i 
much  public  i:ed  hen  >  of  the  Boei 
\\  .ii  on  October  I.  L\Y,  and  re- 
signed as  prime  minister  on  April  5, 
1955)  but  n  can  truly  be  said  of  him, 
as  i  if  peih. ips  in  i  ot  her  ligure  i  >f  I  he 
twentieth  century,  thai  he  saved  the 
Western  world.  I  lad  (  hundiill  in  il 
lived  or  h.id  he  been  k  illed  when, 
for  example,  he  was  struck  by  a  car 
on  Filth  Avenue  in  19}  1  ( he  was 
crossing  the  avenue  on  toot  and  had 
forgot  ten  thai  Americans  drive  on 
I  he  i  ighl  side  of  I  lie  road  )  the 
world  would  be  a  radically  different 
and  darker  place,  dominated  in  mhik' 
w.i\  by  ,i  triumphani  Nazi  (  ieiinunv, 
with  results  thai  are  tod;i\ ,  happily  , 
the  province  of  novelists  of  the 
"What  if."' school. 

(  Ihurchill  saw  clearly,  the  truth 
abi  >ut  II  ii  let'  when  so  many  pe<  iple 
(sue  1 1  as  Roosevelt)  merely,  looked 
the  other  way;  or,  like  Neville 
(  diamhei  la  m  and  Lloyd1  Cieorgt  . 
were  tricked  into  seeing  a  reasonable- 
statesman;  or  t«  k  ik  refuge  in  the  fa- 
vorite rationalization  of  the  French 
politi*  ian>  "Mieux  vain  I  litlei  que 
Staline"  ("belter  I  litler  than  Stalin"). 
(.  "hurc  hill  realized,  eai  h  in  I  lit  ler's 
career,  that  the'  Fiihrer  was  not  |ust  a 


right-wing  C  ierman  polii  ic  ian  of 
i .  nine  to  the  Aiigk  >-sa\<  in  mind 
dress  and  habits,  nol  just  a  bad  man 
i  >i  I  he  head  i  'I  a  tin  ivement  of  cli  nicly 
(  ierman  \  ish  manes  and  I  mital  thugs, 
bin  one  of  the  few  genuinely  evil  p<  >- 
In  k  al  pet'st  inalii  ies  in  human  histi  try. 
A  nd  that  realizat  ion,  <  Churchill's 
equivalent  of  Saul's  vision  on  I  he 
ri  i.id  i<i  I  I,iiii;ih  us,  event  u.illy  made 
possible  our  survival. 

II  is  perhaps  a  shame  that  I  hi  lei 
and  I  bun  lull  new  el  mel  I  hey 
came  very  c  h  >sc  to  il  in  I  he  I  hn  - 
lies,  when  (  Churchill  was  louring  the 
ban  lefields  of  his  ancesti  ir  the  greal 

I  liike  i  if  M.irlbi  .rough  preparan  iry  Ii  i 
writing  his  magisterial  six-volume  bi- 
i  igraphv   n|   Marlhi  irough.   I  In  ler's 

I I  iii  id  I:  i  nsi  "Put  zi"  I  lanfsi  aengl 
I  lied  lo  persuade  1  1 1 1  h  I  to  pun 
(  huia  lull  tor  dinner  in  Munich,  bin 
lliika  refused,  asking,  "What  pan 
di  ies  (  bun  lull  play.'  I  le's  in  i  >|  ipi  isi- 
t  ii  in,  and  no  i  me  pays  any  attention 
Ii  i  bun."  Sim.  e  (  Chun  hill  had  been 
outspi  ikeiib  e  I  ilk  al  i  if  I  III  ler's  ani  i- 
Semil  k  i  ipina  an  to  I  lanfsi, leiigl,  n 
is  ieas(  mahle  Ii  >  assume  that  I  litler 
simply  saw  no  benefit  in  arguing 
wnb  bun  a  hi  ml  the  suhjec  t . 


Illustr.itu.nh  I  >.nii, I  Add 


ic  was  l>  ira\  i .  (  'hurt  lull  was 
1 1 1 1  [   n  uiii  ot  .ill  forms  ot    iini  Semi 
riMii,  even  the  comparatively  benign 
uppei  >.  lass  kind  i  h.n   pen  aded  the 
t .  mi  t .  the  aristocracy,  and  moM   ot 
the  l  onservative  Partv    in  Britain 
I.ukI  which  I-  !                ails  dead  even 
retore  ]  vrhaps  the 
one  majoi    1  >i  u  ■  -' ,  politu  ian  ol  the 
!   1 1  ie  Amen- 
mid  have  been  unable 
i  i  h    listening  to  1  hi  lei's 
it  tin    lews    1  he  Fiihrei 
I    ii  ed      or,   more   pret  isely, 
.1  hmiseli      a  dittn.  uh   scene, 
since  I  huichill  would  certainly  have 
I  i  hi  ii  on  the  subject. 
Ii   is  unlikely  thai  a  meeting  with 
llnlei — even  with  the  Fuhrer  on  his 
besi  beha\  lor,  .is  he  invariahh   was 
when  meeting  distinguished  English- 
men in  the  Thirtit would  have 

changi  d  i,  hurchill's  >  .pinion.  1  ler- 
iii. urn  Rauschning,  like  Hanfstaeng] 
t  1  litler's  earlv   admirers, 
Ills  own   iioigbi    into   I  In  ler's 
madn  ing  a  tea  party  at  t  he 

Fuhier's  house  in  Bcrchtcsgaden  in 
the  on  l\  Jays  ot  i  he  reunite  w  hen. 
o\ei  the  cl.it ter  ot  tea  cups  and  silver, 
and  i  he  si.-r\  ing  .  't  i  .ikes  b\  hand- 
soiiu  ',  i  i  ii  r  ~-  ^  men  in  w  bile  jack- 
ets, Rause  lining  claimed  to  have 
hi  u  .1  i  be  screams  -I  miIK  i  ing  and 
sinelled  the  stench  of  evil.  Above  the 
1  hi  ■-.  .  i-  i  ,ible  and  the  polite  con- 
versation i  here  hung  the  vision  i  >t 
wl.it  was  t.i  come:  nihilism,  mass 
' 

k  Milk  I  l<  Hi"),   the 

i    i  in. in  who  was  to  end  his 

i.  ,n ei  teat,  saying  that   he 

led    "whether    the    German 

1  i .  i|  k   i-  wi  iith\  ot  n  ideas." 

I    bun  lull   didn't    need   tt  i   Like   lea 
w  ii  Ii  the  I  uhrei   n  •  smell  the  hrim- 

!     slippi  ISC'    OI     lllll 

me  tb.ii    1  lit  ler's  ,  >pinii  .n-  ,ik  nit   the 
|e\\s  nu.  nal  kin  is\  ncra 

inereK    1 1  i  talk  ot  a  cann\ 

I  .  In  k  i, in  who  needed  t«  i  keep  bis  t.  >l- 

ih:e,  as  i  in  French  pi  In  iv  ian  did, 

ili.il  "s,  nip  is  iua  ei  eaten  as  b.  it  us  it  is 

i>  h  iii.u  i  \  thought  tbit  when 

1  in  Ii  i   iv.  u  I  led  p<  iwer  he  w.  mid  Jn 

Semitism  iliring 

tli.it  the  vi  ill  litler  was  seek 

I    i  nil  took  I  lit  let 


.ii  bis  word,  guessed  what  lay  behind 
the  puth  I  ice  with  the  silly  niustac  he, 
the  unruly  Napoleonic  shock  ot  hair, 
and  the  opaque,  hypnotic  blue  eyes, 
and  decided  from  the  beginning  that 
what  England  needed  to  An  was  rearm 
and  prepare  to  tight  tor  her  lite. 

He  then  said  so,  eloquently,  rre 
quently,  stubbornly,  even  when  most 
ot  his  own  party,  all  ot  the  opposi- 
tion, Liberal  and  Labour,  not  to 
speak  ot  the  court,  the  press,  and 
quite  a  tew  members  ot  lu^  own  fam- 
ily, repudiated  and  ridiculed  his 
views,  lie  was  right  on  the  subject 
that  mattered  most  in  our  century, 
even  it  he  wasn't  taken  seriously  un- 
til it  was  almost  too  late  and  howev- 
er main  other  things  he  may  have 
been  wrong  about.  This  back- 
ground— the  tact  that  Churchill  un- 
derstood tor  so  long  what  almost  no- 
body eUc  in  England  (or  America) 
did,  that  he  stuck  to  bis  guns  when 
any  lesser  man  would  have  given  in 
to  those  who  wanted  lii  appease 
1  litler,  and  that  he  had,  above  all 
ehe,  the  courage  ot  bis  convic- 
tions— must  be  koine  in  mind  in  or- 
der to  tultv  appreciate  the  drama  ot 
fate  /  \iys  m  London. 

Iuk.ks  is  that  tare  academic 
who  not  onl\  writes  well  but 
^lsn't  atraid  to  tackle  subjects 
outside  ot  Ins  own  specialty  or  to 
challenge  specialists  in  theirs.  His 
major  interest  has  keen  European 
twentieth-centurv,  history,  though  he 
has  written  on  other  subjects  as  well, 
and  he  brings  to  all  a  (  Central  Euro 
pean  wit,  charm,  and  realism  along 
the  lines  ot  that  famous  remark  from 
sc  line  t risis  m  1  lapsburg  Aust  i  i.i  ■ 
I  lungarv  "  1  he  situation  is  desperate, 
but  ni  'i  serii  'Us." 

lie  focuses  bis  attention  on  five 
critical  davs  ot  World  War  II,  from 
Ma\  24,  C'-L\  through  Ma\  28,  a 
I  eriod  during  which,  as  Lukacs  sees 
it,  1  litler  tailed  to  \\  in  his  war,  and 
tailed  entireh  because  n  was  Win- 
ston Churchill  who  held  the  ottice 
ot  prime  minister  twhkh  he  had  as- 
sumed on  Ma\  10).  At  that  time, 
i  be  bin  ish  Expedil  ion. ii  \  k.  ire  e 
(BEF),  wbnb  represented  the 
British  Ainu's  presence  in  France, 
was  retreating  in  some  contusion 
trom  Belgium  hdiuli  the  Belgian 


king  was  shortly  to  surrender)  roll 
wad  the  Channel  ports;  the  Freiicl  i 
Army  was  collapsing  m  the  face  o 
the  swift   and  brutal  Cerman  ad 
vance,  wink-  French  resolution  am. 
morale  were  collapsing  even   inon 
quickly — deflating,  in  fact,  like  A 
punctured  balloon. 

The  British  barely  held  on  t« 
Calais  and  Boulogne  but  would) 
shortly  lose  both,  leaving  Dunkirk  a 
the  only  port  from  which  the  BEF— 
a  force  ot  mote  than  300,000  men 
the  bulk  of  the  regular  army,  wirhou 
whom  it  would  surely  be  impossibh 
to  defend  England  from  a  Germar 
invasion — could  possibly  be  evacuat 
ed.  It  looked  very  likely,  to  two  sue! 
different  men  as  Churchill  and  th< 
famously  dour  Field  Marshal  Ed 
mund  Ironside,  the  chiet  of  the  Im 
penal  General  Staff,  that  Britain  wa 
about  to  experience  the  greatest  mil- 
itary deteat  in  its  history,  one  ver 
likely  to  be  followed  soon  thereatte 
b\  an  invasion. 

Appeals  to  the  French  to  stand 
and  tight  only  revealed  the  completl 
impotence  and  collapse  ot  Paul  Rev 
naud's  government,  the  defeatisn 
and  ineptitude  of  France's  leadinj 
generab,  and  the  presence  of  thi 
aged  Marshal  Petain  in  the  wings 
ready  to  make  peace  at  the  expensi 
of  /.i  perfide  Album  at  the  first  oppor 
tunity.  Appeals  to  President  R 
sevelt  brought  only  the  most  timii 
and  unhelpful  responses  (FPR  con 
cerned  himself  during  these  crucia 
days  mainly  with  trying  to  persuad 
the  British  government  to  send  it 
fleet  to  Canada  and  the  Unite* 
States  rather  than  let  it  fall  into  th 
bands  of  the  Germans),  while  th 
American  ambassador  to  the  Cour 
I  St.  James's,  Joseph  P.  Kennedy 
was  openly  defeatist,  pro-German 
and  in  favor  of  peace  with  Hitler  a 
any  price  Co  long  as  America  dii 
not  have  to  pay  it). 

Unlike  the  French,  however,  wh 
bad  only  too  accurate  an  idea  of  ho\ 
badly  things  were  going,  since  th 
Germans  were  overrunning  thei 
country  and  sweeping  unoppose 
past  plates  that  had  been  defended— 
from  1LM4  through  1918 — at  the  cos 
of  millions  of  lives,  the  British  publi 
remained  largely  unaware  of  w  ha 
wis  happening  in  the  war. 


|"^hat  things  were  not  going  well 
was  obvious  to  anybody,  but 
.  Britain  has  .1  long  history  of 
'inning  wars  with  .1  series  of  stun- 
lg  defeats,  then  winning  in  the 
i.  And  in  any  event,  the  country 
d  historically  shied  away  from 
ding  a  major  European  army  ex- 
it in  cases  of  due  necessity,  as  had 
.•n  the  case  when  Churchill's  an- 
tor  the  first  Duke  of  Marlborough 
ight  his  great  battles  to  prevent 
u is  XIV  from  doing  in  Europe 
at  Adolf  Hitler  was  apparently  in 
■  process  of  completing  in  1940. 
The  result  was  that  the  British 
my  in  HMO  was  —  as  Evelyn 
lugh  depicts  it  so  scathingly,  but 
:urately,  in  (  officers  and  Gentlemen 
.1  Men  at  Arms — largely  amateur- 
,  poorly  equipped,  and  command- 
at  the  top  by  fox-hunting  Tory 
an  try  gentlemen  in  uniform.  The 
hentic  military  flavor  of  the  pen- 
is well  represented  by  the  official 
ny  manual  on  tactics  with  which 
itain  went  to  war,  in  which  the 
ik  is  described  as  an  armored,  me- 
anical  horse. 

Most  of  Britain's  senior  army  ofti- 
s  disliked  everything  about  Win- 
n  Churchill,  whom  they  consid- 
.-d  a  cheap  adventurer  and 
adline-seeker,  a  dangerously  ama- 
irish  soldier,  and  a  "halt-breed" 
•t-American.  Still  more,  they  dis- 
ed  the  flashy  "gangsters"  (as  one 
inservative  called  them)  who  were 
friends  and  supporters — such  out- 
;eous  and  outspoken  mavericks  as 
;ndan  Bracken,  Churchill's  brash, 
■asive,  and  self-confident  financial 
viser  and  alter  ego,  or  the  even 
isher  press  lord  Max  Beaverbrook, 
t  to  speak  of  a  whole  supporting 
it  of  wealthy  Jews  (including  my 
icle  Alex,  a  close  friend,  who 
light  the  motion  picture  rights  to 
turchill's  biography  of  Marlbor- 
gh,  hired  Sir  Winston  to  write  film 
ipts,  employed  both  of  his  daugh- 
s,  and  did  everything  possible  to 
;p  Churchill  afloat  during  the  lean 
us  when  he  was  a  prophet  without 
nor  in  his  own  country). 

rhe  five-day  period  on  which 
Lukacs    concentrates    was 
marked  by  struggle  in  England 
well  as  around  Dunkirk,  and  al- 


though the  struggle  al  home  was  con- 
ducted more  sedatelv.  life-or-death 
politics  played  out  in  a  very  quiet 
English  way,  over  tea  cups  or,  in 
Churchill's  case,  weak  whiskey  and 
sodas — it  was  even  more  important 
and  decisive  than  the  military  one. 

At  the  outset  of  the  crisis,  after 
Leo  Amery's  speech  in  the  C  Commons 
had  made  if  clear  even  to  Chamber- 
lain's most  loyal  supporters  that 
Chamberlain  would  have  to  resign 
his  office,  the  logical  successor  had 
seemed  to  be  the  Earl  of  Halifax. 
Halifax,  then  foreign  secretary,  was 
Chamberlain's  first  choice.  He  had 
the  support  of  the  Conservative  Tar- 
ty, and  he  was  the  choice  of  the 
King,  for  both  the  King  and  Queen 
liked  and  admired  him  (whereas  they 
distrusted  Churchill,  whom  they 
found  flamboyant  and  self-absorbed). 

Churchill,  with  his  quick  mind, 
his  eloquence,  his  brutal  self-confi- 
dence and  roguish  wit,  was  not  a 
man  against  whom  George  VI,  a  shy 
and  somewhat  timid  fellow  with  a 
bad  stutter  and  a  slow  mind,  could 
easily  hold  his  own.  Halifax,  defer- 
ential, deeply  religious,  and  sympa- 
thetic to  his  sovereign's  shyness  and 
speech  difficulties  (having  been  born 
without  a  left  hand,  he  was  always 
sympathetic  to  those  with  handi- 
caps), was  precisely  to  the  royal  cou- 
ple's taste,  and  they  made  no  secret 
of  the  fact.  Halifax  was,  moreover, 
the  kind  of  quiet  English  mandarin, 
a  pillar  of  what  was  later  to  be  called 
"The  Establishment,"  who  com- 
manded natural  respect.  As  Lord  Ir- 
win, before  succeeding  his  father  as 
Earl  of  Halifax,  he  had  been  a  no- 
tably successful  viceroy  of  India — no 
easy  feat  between  the  wars,  with  the 
rise  of  the  Congress  Tarty  and  Gan- 
dhi— and  he  was  regarded  as  a  wise 
and  successful  foreign  secretary. 

Lukacs  is  particularly  deft  in  de- 
scribing the  relationship  between 
the  outgoing  and  ebullient  Churchill 
and  Halifax,  who  was  in  so  many 
ways  his  opposite: 

During  the  Reluctant  War 
[Lukacs's  phrase  for  the  so-called 
Thonev  War,  the  period  from  Septem- 
ber 1939  to  May  1940  during  which 
the  Allies  waited  for  the  Germans  to 
attack]  Halifax  was  will  hilt  to  listen 
(though  without  committing  himself) 


to  various  unofficial  mediating  propos 
als  fn  'in  .ill  k  mds  <  if  interli  >pei  »  I  h 
si  ill  had  si  une  hope  in  1  ><  >ermg  as  .1 
possible  successor  to  Hitlei  1  In-  did 
ui  ii  mean  that  I  Iahfax  u  as  dip]  ang 
hat  1  to  appeasement  His  pnnc  ipal 
reason — or  at  least  so  he  said,  on  oc- 
casion—  was  to  gain  nine  before-  the 
full  force  of  the  war  bn  ike  over  Britain 
irrevocably.  On  6  M.i\  he  made  an 
oblique  remark  in  the  cabinet,  to  the 
effect  that  "one  way  to  gam  nine  was 
to  delude  the  (  iermans  bv  peace  talk." 
The  idea  of  "peace  talk"  stung 
Churchill  to  tun  This  was  high  trea- 
son, he  said.  Halifax  wrote  him  imme- 
diately: "You  are  reallv,  ven  unjust  to 
mv  irresponsible  ideas.  They  may  be 
silly,  arc  certainly  dangerous,  but  are 
nor  high  treason.  I  dislike  always 
quarrelling  with  you!  but  most  of  all 
on  'misunderstood  grounds."'  Church- 
ill answered  instantly,  on  rhe  same  pa- 
per: "Dear  Edward.  I  had  a  spasm  of 
tear.  I  am  sorry  it  I  offended.  It  was  a 
vy.  deadly  thought  in  this  atmosphere 
of  frustration.  You  cd.  not  foresee  this. 
Forgive  me.  W."  This  was  a  satisfacto- 
ry exchange  between  two  old-fash- 
u  med  gentlemen. 

The  favored  Establishment  sce- 
nario was  tor  Chamberlain  to  resign 
his  office  to  Halifax,  but  the  decisive 
moment  was  botched,  partly  by  a  cer- 
tain English  reticence  (Chamberlain 
was  unwilling  to  push  hard  enough 
on  Halifax's  behalf,  Halifax  was  un- 
willing to  push  himself  forward  as  if 
he  were  eager  tor  higher  office),  part- 
ly because  Beaverbrook  and  Bracken 
guessed  that  this  would  he  the  case 
and  urged  Churchill  to  keep  his 
mouth  shut  tor  once,  and  partly  be- 
cause as  a  peer  Halifax  would  have 
had  to  govern  rhe  country  from  the 
blouse  of  Lords,  with  Churchill  as  his 
unruly  arid  headstrong  leader  in  the 
House  ot  Commons. 

Later,  but  too  late,  it  occurred  to 
the  King  that  Halifax's  title  could 
have  been  put  in  abeyance  for  the 
duration,  hut  at  the  time  that  would 
have  been  a  constitutional  innova- 
tion, and  neither  the  King  nor  Hali- 
fax was  an  innovator.  In  any  case, 
Halifax — remote,  austere,  tall  and 
thin  as  a  stork,  and  no  natural  ora- 
tor— would  hardly  have  made  a  good 
House  of  Commons  man  at  a  criti- 
cal, perhaps  the  critical,  moment  in 
English  history. 


REVIEWS 


Halifax's  unsuirability  foi  the 
n  ile  i  >t  war  leader  lies  at  the 
very  heart  of  Lukacs's  <tory. 
Halifax  simply  had  no  desire  to  lead 
England  to  victory  or  to  s c i i  the 
people  to  fight,  and  certainly  none 
to  urge  them  to  die  rather  than  sur- 
render. Ilis  aim  was  to  find  a  "de- 
cent," respectable  way  for  England  to 
gel  out  ol  the  war  more  or  less  in- 
tact, conceding  to  t  he  (  iermans 
domination  of  the  continent  and 
(  entral  Europe  hut  keeping,  it  possi- 
ble, the  British  Empire  and  the  fleet. 
It  should  not  be  thought  that  Hal- 
ifax was  in  any  way  .1  Nazi  sympa- 
thizer, and  Lukacs  brings  out  Ins 
complex  and  untransparent  charac- 
ter beautifully  in  this  book.  Halifax 
emerges  here,  in  fact,  as  in  some 
ways  .1  more  sympathetic  personality 
than  the  ruthless  and  self-centered 
c  !hurchill,  certainly  .1  more  straight- 
forward one,  and  by  no  means  with- 
out courage.  He  had  met  the  Nazi 
le  i  lers  on  various  trips  to  C  iermany, 
and  misjudged  them  completely,  but 
in  that  he  was  no  different  from  any 
number  of  otherwise  hard-headed 
Englishmen  of  the  period.  Lukacs 
quotes  him  as  having  liked  both 
C  Soring  and  Goebbels,  and  as  having 
made  .1  remark  on  the  lines  that  he 
looked  forward  to  seeing  Hitler  rid- 
ing in  the  same  ear  as  King  George 
VI  on  a  state  visit  to  London,  but 
1  hen  si  imel  hing  must  be  left  to  a 
diplomat's  natural  tendency  to  tell 
people  what  they  want  to  hear,  llali- 
fax  was  still  under  the  illusion  that  it 
was  possible  to  negotiate  with  I  litler, 
and  thai  negotiations,  il  approached 
in  the  right  spirit,  might  prevent 
v>.  li.ii  he  foresaw  as  Britain's  destruc- 
tion- both  physically,  under  a  rain 
of  German  bombs  and  .1  possible  in- 
\  asii  in,  and  as  .1  world  power. 

I  bus  the  choice  of  (  bun.  lull  over 
Halifax,  on  M,i\  10  however  much 
it  was  owed  to  the  offstage  sleight  of 
hand  of  Beaverbrook  .\nd  Bracken, 
the  reluctance  of  Labour  and  the 
I  iberals  to  sen  e  under  I  lalitax,  and, 
not  least,  to  (  )hurchill's  self-imposed 
silence  while  Halifax  expounded  on 
liffit  uli\  1  if  governing  the  coun 
try  from  the  House  of  Lords — was  .1 
decision  to  tight  on  instead  of  nego- 
tiating, and  everyone  in  the  room 
knew  11 ,  as  did  the  King. 


On  Saturday,  May  25,  when  the 
British  War  C  Cabinet  met  (a  small 
body  consisting  of  five  men: 
Churchill,  Chamberlain,  Halifax, 
and  the  Labour  leaders  (dement 
At t lee  and  Arthur  Greenwood)  to 
digest  the  flood  tide  of  disastrous 
news,  Halifax  dropped  the  political 
equivalent  of  a  bombshell  and  re 
vealed  that  he  had  made  plans  to 
hold  discussions  with  the  Italian  am- 
bassador about  the  possibility  of 
Mussolini's  intervening  with  Hitler 
on  Britain's  behalf. 

Not  known  as  "the  holy  fox"  tor 
nothing,  Halifax  couched  all  this  in 
diplomatic  terms,  but  all  the  diplo- 
macy he  could  muster  did  not  con- 
ceal the  basic  fact  that  he  was 
proposing  that  Great  Britain  ap- 
proach Italy  (which  was  on  the  verge 
of  entering  the  war,  despite  a  last- 
minute  personal  appeal  from 
Churchill  to  II  Duce)  to  seek  terms 
from  Germany  It  was  Halifax's  pro- 
fessed belief  that  these  terms  could 
always  be  rejected  it  they  were  unsat- 
isfactory, but  this  seems  unnaturally 
naive  foi  such  a  distinguished  diplo- 
mat. As  the  French  were  shortly  to 
discover,  once  you  asked  for  terms 
there  was  no  turning  back.  Still, 
there  it  was — the  unspeakable  had 
been  said,  and  the  unthinkable  now 
required  thinking  about. 

The  next  day,  tinder  the  pressure 
of  events,  Churchill  was  obliged  to 
concede  at  least  this  much:  that  he 
would  think  about  it.  In  the  after- 
noon, after  a  flying  visit  from  French 
premier  Reynaud,  who  bore  with 
him  even  more  gloomy  tidings  and 
the  pretty  Gear  indication  that 
France  was  going  to  fold,  the  War 
Cabinet  met  again,  bins  tune  Hali- 
fax challenged  Churchill  directly, 
fore  ing  a  reluc  1  ant  (  'hurchill  to 
agree  in  principle  to  the  idea  of  an 
appeal  to  Mussolini,  "even  at  the  cost 
oj  some  territory"  (Lukacs's  empha- 
sis), since  it  was  becoming  evident 
that  Italy  would  probably  have  to  be 
bought  off  before  the  Germans  took 
1  In  11  u li.u  k.  \  further  meeting  that 
same  day  led  to  .1  widening  of  the 
Lie. nh  between  the  two  men, 
though  Halifax  may  have  been  sur- 
prised that  he  did  not  receive  from 
(  hamberlain  the  support  he  expect- 
ed. Still,  I  I, ilit. i\      by  seeing  the  Ital- 


ian ambassador  in  the  first  place  oj] 
the  twenty-fifth,  and  allowing  th;" 
conversation  to  go  as  far  as  it  went-  - 
had  set  in  motion  something  th?  v 
was  tast  developing  an  impetus  of  il  -' 
own.  The  genie  was  out  of  the  bo 
tie,  and  throughout  that  long  Sur|J 
day — surely  among  the  darkest  i>f 
British  history — Churchill  could  fin 
no  way  to  put  it  back. 


I^hat  ghastly  day  ended  evejj 
more  depressingly,  leavin 
Churchill  for  once  withoil 
the  appetite  to  eat   his  dinner,  h 
thoughts  on  the  garrison  in  Calaii 
which  he  had  ordered  to  fight  t 
the  last,  and  on  the  300,000  memli 
the  BEF  who  were  now  apparent! 
trapped  in  Dunkirk.  He  dined  wiA 
Anthony  Eden,  General  Ismay,  at]-- 
General  Ironside  (firmer  and  mo 
congenial  company,  no  doubt,  th 
Paul  Reynaud  or  the  members 
the  War  Cabinet),  and  Ismay  r  '■ 
membered,  "As  we  rose  from  tl 
table,  [Churchill]  said:  i  feel  phy 
cally  sick.'"  k 

The  next  day,  May  27,  w 
gloomier  still.  At  another  long  met 
ing  of  the  War  Cabinet,  Church 
and  Halifax  fought  over  the  issue 
war — which  was  apparently  lost — 
peace,  which  Halifax  believed  mig 
be  secured  for  the  asking. 

Tuesday,  May   28,   the  day  ( 
which  Lukacs's  book  ends,  saw  ft' 
1  her  bad  tidings  from  France — b 
enough  to  lead  Churchill  to  sugg< 
to  Chamberlain  that  they  consid 
bringing  the  venerable  Lloyd  Geor' 
into  the  War  Cabinet.  Given  t 
fact  that  Chamberlain  and  Llo 
George  hated  each  other,  and  tk  if 
Lloyd  George  was  not  only  defeat 
but,  in  his  old  age,  ,1  fan  of  Hitler's 
whom  he  had  actually  courted  a 
met — this  suggestion  shows  how  b; 
ly  shaken  Churchill  was  by  even 
and  perhaps  by  the  realization  tha 
he  could  not  win  his  tight  with  H; 
fax  the  nation  might  have  to  st 
down  the  "slippery  slope"  to  sum 
der.  In  that  case,  Lloyd  George,  t 
"Welsh  Wizard"  of  British  politi 
whose  capacity  to  charm  was 
endary,  would  certainly  be  the  rij 
man  to  sit  down  with  Hitler. 

Yet  by  the  twenty-eighth,  as 
read  in  Lukacs's  account,  Churchi 
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nfidence  had  begun  to  return,  de- 
ite  -ill  the  had  news.  Perhaps  he 
is  buoyed  by  the  hist  hints  that  the 
vy  might  be  able  to  get  a  sizable 
imber  of  the  troops  out  oi  the  har- 
r  and  off  the  beaches  of  Dunkirk, 
d  that  the  RAF  was  holding  its 
/n — nmre  than  its  own — against 
e  Luftwaffe  in  the  skies  above  the 
ming  port,  but  however  that  may 

(and  Lukacs  is  more  inclined  to 
sdit  Churchill's  natural  optimism 
id  relish  tor  .1  good  fight), 
uirchill  had  finally  hit  upon  a  way 

silencing  Halifax  and  keeping 
itain  in  the  war. 

A  s  always,  his  battleground  was 
%  the  place  he  loved  best:  the 
-  m.  House  of  Commons.  And  his 
;apon  was  words.  When  he  spoke 
the  He  uise  that  day  about  the  fall 
Belgium,  the  betrayal  of  the  Allied 
use  by  the  Belgian  king,  and  the 
:e  of  the  BEF  at  Dunkirk,  he  knew 
actly  what  he  wanted  to  say,  and 
:  did  not  pull  his  punches,  as  an- 
her  man  might  have.  He  told  the 
ith,  magnificently: 

"Meanwhile  the  House  should  pre- 
pare itself  tor  hard  and  heavy  tidings. 
1  have  only  to  add  that  nothing 
which  may  happen  in  this  battle  can 
in  any  way  relieve  us  of  our  duty  to 
defend  the  world  cause  to  which  we 
have  vowed  ourselves,  nor  should  it 
destroy  our  confidence  in  our  power 
to  make  our  way,  as  on  former  occa- 
sions in  our  history,  through  disaster 
and  through  grief  to  the  ultimate  de- 
feat of  our  enemies." 

"Heavy  tidings,"  "disaster,"  "grief: 
>e  words  brought  home  to  the 
ouse  of  Commons  what  was  hap- 
:ning  across  the  Channel  even  as 
hurchill  spoke.  It  was  not  much, 
it  it  was  enough.  Afterward,  in  his 
om  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
hurchill  met  with  the  cabinet  min- 
ers, a  much  larger  body  of  thirty, 
ost  of  whom  were  not  in  on  the  se- 
cts of  what  was  happening  in 
ance  or  of  what  Halifax  (who, 
ong  with  Chamberlain,  did  not  at- 
nd  the  meeting)  was  fighting  so 
trd  to  achieve  in  the  War  Cabinet. 
Churchill  spoke  of  wondering 
whether  it  was  part  of  my  duty  to 
insider  entering  negotiations  with 


Thai  Man"  a  delicate  way  of  allud- 
ing to  his  dispute  with  Halifax  over 
seeking  terms  from  Hitler  via  Mus- 
solini— and  went  on  to  draw  his  own 
conclusions:  that  England  would,  in 
any  event,  get  no  worse  terms  from 
Germany  if  she  fought  on  and  were 
defeated,  hither  way,  she  would  be- 
come "a  slave  state,"  though  no 
doubt  "a  British  government"  of 
some  sort  would  be  set  up  "under 
[British  Fascist  leader  Sir  Oswald] 
Mosley  or  some  such  person."  Labour 
politician  Hugh  Dalton  remembers 
that  Churchill  ended  by  saying  to 
them,  "If  this  long  island  story  of 
ours  is  to  end  at  last,  let  it  end  only 
when  each  of  lis  lies  choking  in  his 
own  blood  upon  the  ground." 

Surely  he  did  say  something  like 
this — it  sounds  very  like  Churchill — 
and  the  effect  was  electric,  galvaniz- 
ing. The  ministers,  professional 
politicians  and  by  no  means  all  ad- 
mirers of  Churchill,  stood  up,  shout- 
ed, applauded,  and  crowded  around 
him,  cheering  him,  slapping  him  on 
the  hack  and  shoulders,  while  tears 
poured  clown  his  cheeks  and  theirs. 
There  has  probably  never  been  a 
more  emotional  moment  in  English 
politics,  or  a  more  significant  one,  tor 
when  Churchill  returned  to  the  War 
Cabinet  to  deal  with  Halifax's  de- 
mand tor  negotiations  with  Hitler, 
the  moment  had  passed,  as  Halifax 
himself  seemed  to  have  recognized. 
No  matter  how  bad  the  news — and  it 
would  only  get  worse  over  the  next 
few  weeks — there  would  he  no  op- 
portunity for  Lloyd  George  to  play 
the  role  of  Marshal  Petam,  no  re- 
quest for  Mussolini  to  ask  Hitler 
what  terms  Germany  would  offer 
Great  Britain,  no  victory  tor  Hitler, 
except  his  victory  over  France.  The 
war  would  go  on  until  Britain  won  it 
or  was  destroyed,  and  that  was  that. 
For  seventy-two  hours  Churchill  had 
struggled  through  his  dark  night  of 
the  soul  and  had  found,  at  last,  the 
words  and  the  occasion  to  resist  Hali- 
fax, in  a  scene  (wonderfully  described 
by  Lukacs)  that  might  have  come 
straight  out  of  Henry  V.  There  would 
be  no  more  talk  of  negotiation. 

Ironically,  Hitler  may  never  have 
been  aware  of  how  close  he  came  to 
winning  his  war — he  cannot  have 
known,  after  all,  what  was  happening 
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111  the  \V;ii  I  ahinct,  though  Ik 

k  now  n  ahoui    lli 
with  i lie  It. ill. in  .mil  , 
JiiU  hi  ietly  ,  hui     i  .with 

I  htlei '-  tiiik  1 1    li  'i  the 

t.  hi  in. in  ,11111  n-  1 o  rest 

.iiul   ret  ii    '  in^in»  nn  tn 

I  Vinkuk.   ■  nughi  ha\  e  Jet 

iin.ii  eJ  ctore  n  could  he 

ps  lilt  let   yvas  hold 
iii    ottering   to   the 
:  iaps  he  was  simply  over- 
i  he  -heel    magnit  tide  iind 
hi-  \  k  tor\  o\  ei   the  Livik  h 
oi  perl  iaps,  like  many  ant  ithei 
yaiiiblcr,  lie  he-it. ited  .it   the  wrong 
\li  He   likeK  ,  a-  I  ukilCs  sllg- 
••e-t-.  with  .i  thorough  examination 
.'I  the  ehronolojiv,  events  were  mm 

'  lax!  lor  him  to  in. ike  a  ratio- 
i  i.il  dei  imi  mi  .  Mie  w,i\  or  the  other. 

Some  week-  later,  when  France 
ii.i  I  surrendered,  the  King  wrote  to 
his  mother,  "lYrxonalh  I  feel  happiei 
th;ii  we  have  no  allies  to  he  po- 
lite to  ek   to  pampei "      a  ty  pit.  alh 
English  sentiment.  Most  ot  his  suh- 
lects  would  have  agreed,  and  would 
heen  right.  From  May  28,  1940, 
i'ii.  while  the  British  were  m  no  po- 
sition ii-  win  the  w;ir,  the\   were  no 
i  in  immediate  dangei  ot  losing 
it.  noi   would  they   he  again.  Less 
than  tour  month-  later,  the  RAF  \  k 

\  er  the  Luttw.itte  in  the  Battle 
ot  Britain  made  it  plain  that  there 
no  invasion.  A  vear  later 
littler  invaded  the  Soviei  L'nion, 
and  nineteen  month-  later  the 
lapanese  homhed  Pearl  llarhor  and 
Ann  '  ted  the  war    I  our  years 

tnmitted  -uk  ide  in  his 
hunkei  in  Berlin. 

^  I  "^ 

JH     Aii  admirei  >  t  In-  wanted  his 

I  man,  -o 

,  mid  alw  i  mhei 

ha\  ii  i  -i  in  in  in  the 

Alun    they     amy  i 

■ 

Su  Wm- 
■■.  ell,  and 
w  tthout  him. 

and  said 
idn't  met 


it   would  have  heen  something  tor 
him  to  rememher  all  hi-  lite. 

"Oh,  hut  I  did,"  the  little  hoy,  -aid. 
"1  'j.ot  hored  playing  in  the  garden,  so 
I  went  inside,  and  went  up  a  long 
flight  ot  -tan-,  and  found  a  big  wood 
en  door,  and  pushed  ii  open  to  look 
inside,  ,\nJ  there,  lying  in  bed  smok 
ing  a  i.  igar,  was  a  tat,  old,  bald  man 
with  glasses,  reading  the  newspaper*. 
1  -.nd  to  him,  'Excuse  me,  sii ,  are  yi  hi 
the  greatest  man  in  the  world."  .And 
he  looked  at  me  and  said,  'Yes,  I  am. 
.And  now  butter  oft.'" 

V-,  he  w.i-,  and  it'-  a  shame  that 


/  mie  magazine  missed  the  opportur 
nit  \    to  point  out   the  fact,    bin 
Lukacs's  book — at  once  a  provoca 
tive  work  of  history  and  a  marveloul 
lu-i.  >i  u  al  entertainmeni ,  ont   i  ha 
can  be  compared  to  such  classics  a 
Hugh  rrevor-Roper's  Hit  Last 
"j '/  luL  i  and  Barbara  Tuchman' 
Guns  uj  August — otter-  a  timely,   re 
minder  of   what   a  debt    the  work 
owe-  to  Sir  Winston  Churchillf 
Without   bun.  we  would  very    likek 
be  living  in  a  world  dominated  by 
Hitler'-  heir-  and  Hitler'-  idea-    Be 
cause  of  bun  we  are  not.  il 
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\mencan  Anglophiles,  at  least 
the  tew  whom  1  have  know  n. 
ahvavs  impressed  me  by  their 
dedu  an  England  that  was 

more  ot  a  media  projecnon— Mastet 

The. in. 

the  films  .'t  Merchant  Lory --than  it 

w  a-  a  by  my  i,  >  aintry    1  am  sorry  to  re- 

that  the  reverse  i-  also  true.  The 

British    Aniert- 

'■ 
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i  inophiles,  many  of  them  ensconce 
in  government,  have  decided  to  im 

Tom  us  the  most  debilitating  in 
tellectual  disease  of  recent  vear-:  en 
thusiasm  tor  the  idea  that  nothin 
matter-  economically  but  services 
-ottware.  and  a  devotion  to  all  thing 
dot-com.  To  judge  by  the  work-  o 
Demos,  the  think  tank  that  has  sup 
plied  Prime  Minister  Tom  Blair  yvitlf* 
so  many  of  his  big,  bad  idea-,  the 
now  have  a  much  worse  case  of  "Ne\ 

lomy"  disorder  than  we  do.  h 
the  United  State-  our  pragmatic  in 
stincts   keep  people   like  G< 


r 


del ,  with  all  his  laws  of  the  future 
1  his  explosive  fury  a l  liberal  trea- 
i,  safely  circumscribed  and  well 
ay  from  the  children.  Americans 
>w  tn  cross  in  the  other  side  of  the 
ellectual  street  when  they  see 
in  Peters  approaching.  (1  quote 
m  his  hunk  The  Circle  oj  Irmn- 
ion:  "B-I-G  IDEA:  It's  easier 
kill  an  organization  than  to 
ange  ir.  BiS  idea:  DEATH!") 
t  through  si  uiie  tragic  comhi- 
t n  m  ut  cluelessness  and  mis- 
iced  reverence  for  America's 
momic  "achievement,"  these 
ry  writers,  .is  interpreted  and 
iplified  by  the  bright  young 
Is  at  Demos,  have  emerged  as 
e  great  thinkers  of  Britain's 
lew  Labour"  revolution.  They 
;  to  Blair,  one  imagines,  what 
ontesquieu  and  Locke  were  to 
ferson.  But  whereas  we  got  a 
etty  good  separation  of  powers 
t  of  that  deal,  all   Britain  has 
sh  >w  for  its  leaders'  obsession 
th  American  business  theory 
|a  notable  upsurge  in  poll-tak- 
g,  an  infantile  faith  that  the 
O  Santa  Claus  will  soon  be 

m   their  entire 


iwenng  riches 

Millennium  Dome," 
choked  with 


untry,  and 

lose  exhibits  are 

ionsorship  that  even  the 

henevo- 

iway  from  it 


rporate  sp< 

>st  ardent  believers  in  the 
ice  of  business  turn 
disgust. 

Stranger   yet    is   the   fact   that 
s  two  brightest  stars,  Geotf 
\   harles  Leadbeater, 
kind  of  hack- 


Jlllos 

ulgan  and 

me  from  exactly  the 
ound  that  would  probably  send 
eorge  ( iilder  into  a  red-seeing  rage, 
ith  men  were  contributors  to  the 
immunist  Party  magazine  Marxism 
)day  and  to  the  1989  New  Time* 
ithology  that  foreshadowed  the  pe- 
odical's  termination.  Martin 
cques,  an  editor  of  both  magazine 
id  anthology,  helped  found  Demos 
1993,  leaving  journalism  tor  the 
ore  exalted  calling  of  think 
nkery.  Mulgan,  who  came  with 
m  from  Marxism  Today,  served  as 
e  organization's  director  until 
>98;  his  colleague  Leadbeater  is  its 
igning  deep  thinker,  producing 
actical-looking  policy  booklets 
liose  titles  suggest  a  mystic  link  be- 
,'een  entrepreneurship  and  national 


identity  (Cii'ic  Entrepreneurs/lip,  The 
Rise  oj  the  Social  Entrepreneur,  The 
Independents:  Britain's  New  Cultural 
Entrepreneurs,  and  Britain:  The  (  ali- 
fornia  oj  Europe?).  Both  men  have 
written  much-celebrated  works  on 
the    standard     "New     Economy" 
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themes.  The  author' 

have  enjoyed  an  as- 
the  springtime  ol 
semi- 
nars at  I  MuDan 
has  become 
icy  unit, 


and  the  think 
tank  generally 
founding  success  in  tl 
"New  Labour":   Demos  hold 

Downing  Street,  Mul 
a  member  of  Blair's  "pol- 
and  Leadbeater,  who  was 
rumored  last  year  to  be  the  prime 
minister's  very  favorite  political 
thinker,  boasts  blurbs  from  Blair  as 
well  as  Peter  Mandelson,  the  notori- 
ous "New  Labour"  spinmeister,  on 
the  dust  jacket  of  his  book.  Demos  is 
very  much  the  wonk  model  of  the 
day,  it  not  of  the  future. 

A  s  they  did  in  their  Communist 
%  days,  the  Demos  authors  speak 
-A.  mJiere  with  an  authority  that 
seems  to  arise  from  intimate  familiar- 
ity with  the  massive,  overwhelming 
forces  that  are  remaking  our  world  and 
determining  our  fates.  The  favorite  la- 
bel todav,  "New  Economy,"  is  slightly 
more  specific  than  the  old  "New- 
Times,"  and  the  grand  historical 
themes  that  the  Demos  writers  sum- 
up — entrepreneurship,  techiii  il- 
'  the  market — are  quite  differ- 
ing picture  ot    1 989. 


mon 

ogy,  am 

ent  from  the 


Instead  ol  Marx  and  his  dialect k  they 
have  Moore's  Law,  which  describes 
the  irresistible  force  >  >l  nature  In  which 
computer  power  becomes  cheapei  m  I 
more  compac  i  everv  year, 

The  head-swimming  effect   is  the 
same   as   ever,    though,    with    the 
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Demos  gang  nimbly  dismissing  "the 
logic  of  organizations  found  m  the 
industrial  aye"  and  tossing  about 
end-ot-everything-you've -ever- 
known  concepts  like  "the  knowledge 
economy"  and  "weightless  work." 
The  reader  reels  before  the  outra- 
geous taets  that  are  rattled  off  to 
show  the  obsolescence  of  the  materi- 
al world:  the  stock-market  valuation 
of  Microsoft,  the  number  of  comput- 
ers in  a  car,  Nike's  massive  subcon- 
tracting network.  (They  don't  make 
the  shoes  themselves!)  The  "old  econ- 
omy" is  not  only  "old";  n  is  as  dead 
and  gone  as  the  Five-Year  Plans  ot 
the  Thirties.  We  can  never  go  back. 

It  sounds  intimidating.  But  it  you 
read  tar  enough  into  these  books,  you 
will  discover  that  what  the  authors 
have  actually  done  is  simply  round 
up  various  cliches  from  popular  man- 
agement literature  and,  adopting  a 
tone  ot  extreme  historical  righteous- 
ness, recast  them  as  political  advice. 
Take  the  flattened,  antihierarchical 
corporation  they  claim  to  he  the 
model  ot  the  future  that  we  will  all 
have  to  yet  used  to  and  that  govern- 
ments will  have  to  learn  to  foster: 


istratiun  hy  Chrwuph  Nii.-ni.inn 
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this  i-  the  business-school  idea  of  the 
decade,  .1  thought  that  recurs  every- 
where in  the  works  of  Tom  Peters 
and  Peter  Senge.  Leadheater  tries  to 
make  the  notion  seem  original  b\ 
including  111  Living  on  Thin  An  a 
chapter  trashing  raylorism,  the  "sci 
entitle"  management  philosophy  of 
old,  but  that,  too,  turns  out  to  be  a 
standard  maneuver  borrowed  from 
management  textbooks.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  revolt  against  Taylorism  has 
been  under  was  in  corporate  litera- 
ture since  the  1950s. 

Or  take  the  Demos  people'--  enthu- 
siasm for  the  "learning  organization," 
which  they  foresee  replacing  the  hor- 
rible militaristic  corporation  of  by- 
gone tunes:  this  is  in  fact  an  elabo- 
rate management  subgenre  all  its 
own,  the  subject  of  several  hooks  by 
Peter  Senge  alone.  Or  the  impor- 
tance of  "networks,"  which  Mulgan 
and  Leadheater  argue  will  replace 
top-down  chains  of  command:  this  is 
one  of  Tom  Peters's  most  successful 
concepts,  given  added  theoretical 
weight  in  recent  years  by  Kevin  Kel- 
ly. One  can  also  detect  the  influence 
of  the  big  stories  from  leading  man- 
agement magazines.  When  Leadheat- 
er finds  something  really  significant 
in  his  own  career  as  a  freelancer,  he 
is  reprising  the  Fast  Company  cover 
story  of  December  1997/January 
that  hailed  a  generation  of  "free 
agents."  When  he  nets  excited  about 
learning  from  mistakes,  he  is  paying 
hi  image  t<  1  am  ither  Fast  I  '.ompany  big 
idea,  this  one  fn  >\u  the  Octobet 
vemher  1997  issue.  When  he  thumps 
the  tub  tor  corporate  "cannibalism," 
he  is  referring  to  a  pseudo-threaten- 
ing idea  that  graced  the  pages  of  F01 
ist  last  year. 

Yet  the  most  remarkable  meeting 
ot  these  minds  of  the  left  with  those 
ot  the  management-guru  community 
comes  on  the  topic  of  "branding," 
the  hottest  and  the  headiest  of  all 
A  management  ideas.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, the  Demos  crew  have 
latch  "branding"  as  the  solu- 

tion to  nearly  everything  that  ails 
the  I  K  "Branding"  is  what  justifies 
companies'  bizarre  stock  market  val- 
uations, and  "branding"  is  what  will 
survive  as  material  industry  dissolves 
into  insignificance  in  the  "weight- 
less" yeai  lie.  In  yet  an.  ither 


famous  1997  Fast  Company  article, 
Tom  Peters  even  counseled  readers 
to  think  of  themselves  as  brands.  In 
that  same  year  Demos  launched  its 
best-known  proposal  to  date:  that 
the  U.K.  "rebrand"  itself — purposely 
set  about  altering  the  world's  percep- 
tion of  the  country  the  same  ua\ 
that,  say,  Oldsmobile  has  tried  to 
shake  off  its  association  with  wealthy 
oldsters.  As  difficult  and  misguided 
as  this  may  sound,  we  .ire  assured 
that  there  is  neither  cause  nor  room 
tor  worry:  "branding"  is  now  some- 
thing of  a  science;  and,  what's  more, 
building  brands  just  happens  to  he 
what  the  British  people  are  good  at! 

(^  iven  the  extreme-left  back- 
-— -ground  ot  so  many  of  the 
_^M  Demos  thinkers,  it  is  surpris- 
ing to  see  them  lapse  again  and 
again  into  an  almost  childlike  inno- 
cence about  the  institutions  and 
personalities  ot  American-style  capi- 
talism. Silicon  Valley,  which  repeat- 
edly draws  Leadbeater's  worshipful 
attention,  is  actually  described  in  the 
Demos  booklet  The  Independents  as  a 
place  where  visitors  can  he  con- 
vinced that  "anyone  is  capable  ot 
anything."  Similarly,  stock  markets 
are  said  to  he  engines  ot  magical 
wealth  creation  that  respond  precise- 
ly to  the  wacky  rules  ot  the  "New 
Economy."  Leadheater  advises 
British  culture  entrepreneurs  to  "cre- 
ate products  that  can  become  ubiq- 
uitous quickly,  tor  example  by  being 
given  away  in  a  global  market,  there- 
in attracting  huge  stock  market  val- 
uations." (My  emphasis.)  Mulgan, 
tor  his  part,  otters  a  vision  ot  the  In- 
ternet that  rivals  those  ot  Odder, 
Gingrich,  and  Thomas  Friedman  tor 
its  wild  optimism,  larding  his  narra- 
tive  with  deep  thoughts  about  an- 
cient cultures  in  order  to  further 
swell  it-  already  distended  preten- 
sions to  profundity  and  timelessness. 
And  do  I  need  to  say  it.'  —  the 
Demos  people  just  love  Bill  Gates, 
even  (pointlessly)  taking  his  side  in 
the  Microsoft  antitrust  suit. 

Mixing  high-state  seriousness  with 
the  inanity  ot  management  literature 
sometimes  yields  some  pretty  stupid 
stuff.  In  Living  on  1  hin  Air,  Leadheat- 
er illustrates  certain  aspects  of  the 
rise  ot  the  "New  Economy" — peedy 


entrepreneurs  versus  slow-moving  b 
companies;  cool  brands  versus  squai 
brands— by  comparing  it  to  Prince 
1  Hana's  struggle  with  the  Windsoi 
(you  know:  cool  aristocrat,  squat 
aristocrat),  and  then  taking  an  entn 
chapter  to  work  out  every  absurd  ai 
gle  of  this  preposterous  analogy  I 
The  Independents .  Leadheater  ai 
coauthor  have  written  a  documer 
that  could  easily  pass  as  self-parod 
noting  how  important  young  crealiv 
rebels  are  to  the  British  economy- 
the  British  music  industn,'  alone,  at 
other  pamphlet  notes,  is  the  coui 
try's  "strongest  export  sector" — the 
judiciously  lay  out  a  program  k 
which  cities  can  plan  and  develo 
thriving  urban  bohemias,  "rehratu 
ing"  themselves  in  an  attracth 
manner  and  replacing  dying  hea\ 
industry  with  colonies  of  prohtab 
nonconformists.  As  it  this  spectac 
of  authorized  dissidence  weren 
enough,  the  pamphlet  ends  by  sob( 
ly  reporting  a  truly  world-class  hit 
market  idiocy:  like  American  tow: 
bidding  tor  a  peripatetic  NFI 
chise,  one  dying  northern  city  is  tin 
ing  its  efforts  to  attract  bohemians 
its  run-down  former  industrial  di 
trier  undermined  by  the  even  mo 
aggressive  plans  ot  another  dyir 
northern  city  only  forty  miles  away! 

Such  are  the  risks  ot  forging 
brave  new  social  critique. 

1  like  to  imagine  the  Demo-  tol 
discovering  the  exotic  literature 
American  management  theory  tl 
way  they  once  discovered  the  wor 
ot  Gramsci  or  Foucault  or  Althtisst 
sitting  up  all  night  over  a  copy 
The  Circle  of  Innovation,  writing  1 
tense  notes  in  the  margins  ot  T 
Fifth  Discipline,  passing  around  an 
sue  ot  Fast  Company  that  someone 
older  brother  procured  in  the  S; 
Francisco  airport  on  the  way  ba< 
from  a  fact-finding  trip  to  the  land 
the  future. 

In  America  the  spectacle  ot  le 
isfs  changing  siJes,  com  11 
around  to  the  virtues  ot  the  hu 
ness  civilization,  1-  a  political  s 
piece  ot  great  symbolic  sigmticanc 
Not  only  do  we  reward  leftist  ape 
tales  from  Whittaker  Chambers 
David  1  lorowit:  to  the  author-  ot  T 
God  That  Failed  with  undying  liters 
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i  ne  and  I  itclony  uieoloyu  al 
net  in\'s  hni  wo  find  in  i  heir  im  >ve- 
•nt  from  ktt  to  ri^'ht  an  especially 
istyiiijL*  confirmation  of  the  »ood- 
ss  of  the  corporate  order.  I  laviny 
ight  the  market  (wron^lv,  ;l,1d  mis 
idedly )  on  hehall  < >1  the  n >mm< >n 
ople,  on  hehall  of  tile  workers,  on 
half  ( if  equality ,  i  he\  n<  >vv  c<  >nst  i- 
te  living  pr<  ><  'I  that  the  market  i.s 
e  true  and  correi.  t  protector  of 
ose  nohle  causes.  Then  enthusiasm 
r  capitalism  is  thus  a  spec,  ial  enthu- 
ism,  an  enthusiasm  that  somehow 
nks  above  that  of  the  poolside 
lingers  at  the  country  cluh  and  the 
kkis  in  the  Merc's  pork-helly  pit. 
Demos  otters  a  curious  twist  on 
lis  classic  narrative.  What  they 
ing  to  the  market  isn't  so  much  the 
essing  of  the  workers,  or  even  the 
cred  cause  of  equality,  as  the  aura 
"radicalism"  itself.  I  he  appeal  of 
is  should  he  immediately  obvious 
a  commert  ial  c  I  imate  like  out 
vn  where  "radical,"  "subversive," 
id  "extreme"  are  lei  ins  of  approba- 
>n  in  everyday  commercial  use.  |usi 
1  )iana  was  a  different  son  of  royal 
an  I  he  Queen,  it  is  a  different 
inj>  entirely  when  "radicals"  ap- 
ove  of  the  market  system  t  han 
len  Tories  do.  L\miios's  affirmations 
.  worth  something  because  Demos 
cool.  The  1  Vinos  people  like  roek 
nds,  they  refer  to  techno  scenes, 
ey  know  in  which  neighborhoods 
id  even  in  wh  k  h  bars  i  he  cool 
•ople  of  Glasgow,  Sheffield,  and 
lrdiff  can  he  found.  Ii  is  never  very 
nvincing  when  Tones  talk  about 
e  creativity  that  is  required  tor  en- 
spreneurship;  it  is  considerably 
;ire  so  when  former  leftist  Lead- 
ater  calls  for  a  "constitution  which 
courages  experimentation,  diversi- 
and  dissent."  And  it  is  infinitely 
>re  credible  when  a  genuine  revo- 
tionarv  salutes  the  "revolutionary 
isiness  model"  of  the  hoi  advents 
2,  agency  du  jour  than  when  AdYer- 
ing  Age  does  the  same. 
Demos's  deployment  of  this  ad- 
ntage  comes  into  high  relief  in 
adheatcr's  discussion  of  "entrepre- 
urship,"  the  quality  he  is  betting 
i  to  secure  the  tut  ure  of  his  country. 
Living  <>n  Thin  Air  he  narrates  f'oi 
the  story  of  a  hiotech  entrepreneur 
10  bought  his  way  into  a  painless- 
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technology,  came  ti  >  the 
brilliant   rcaliral  i<  m  that   it  "1, 
'  brand,  n<  ii   |ust  .>  dc\ 
M  I  Ui  k   a  deal   with    i   pi  ill  lit  ul 
pet  it«  ir,  .ind  scon  millions 

w  itli  an  Il\  ^       ill  w  lule  tailin  i  to  \\  in 
the  lnachmc 
haps  -eli^- 
wnuld  incline 
read*  ;     ;■  i  tain  skeptic  ism  abi  nit 

the  t,i  itct    lllstl  nets  u^  to 

.    I.  nibts:  "It  is  onlv,  by 
1  k   hi-  e  |thts  man  and  his 
:    i  i  reating  wealth 
.  I<  .  i-.\    thai  Britain  will  de- 
i  till  I  v  fledged  entrepreneurial 
ire  "  I  le  further  discredits  doubts 
aboui  the  social  usefulness  of  entre- 
preneurship  by  describing  doubters  as 
lingering  renin. mis  ,.t  "the  orthodox 
leti  arid  right,"  neither  of  which  real- 
Is   understands  the  "New   Economy." 
Real  radicals,  apparently,  have  put 
the  <  >ld  politics  behind  them,  have 
I. lunched  a  war  on  hierarchy,  and 
have  recognized  entrepreneurs  as 
ides  in  arms,  thriving  only  in  a 
climate  of  "dissent,  dispute,  disre- 
spect tor  authority,  diversity  and  ex- 
perimental ii  m." 

in  \mei  u  i,  it  least,  entre- 
preneur  worship  is  as  well  established 
an  element    i  il  .    \"  i  ullute  as 

ire,  say,  cars  and  suburban  homes. 
Here  those-  whu  trumpet  the  heroism 
reneurs  aren't  d<  nil'-:  some 
sort  of  funky  "New  Politics";  the)  ate 
id  ing  a  t  um  less  Re- 
publican line  and  ser\  ing  aye-old  Re- 
publican goals.  Think  of  Gingrich:  a 
similar  heroi:ation  .  >t  "entrepreneur- 
ial tree  enterprise"  w  a-  .  me  i  >t  the 
cardinal  print  iples  i  if  In-  pi.  >gram  ti  >r 
"Renewing  American  Civilization." 
Or  t  hose    1984  bonk. 

i. ink-   is  the  twen- 
tieth centurv's  most  full-throated  eel 
ebral  :it  repreneurship.  Nei 

t her  figure  i*  true,  but 

there  is  certainh  i  ut\  about 

where  either  -  'I  these  men  stands  p.  - 
lit  icalh  .1  on  the  right,  the 

"orthodi  >\"  right. 

I  land  i  if  brands,  the  nigh,  it's 

the  In  ii  matters,  ind  here 

-     1  ..I-     1  In      W  II  III  I! 

■n    While  the  world's  telecom 

firms  ,    makers,  and  i  mime 

mi  .in  idi  .  bid- 


war,  e.K  h  one  striving  to  tup  the- 
.  a  hers'  assue  i.it  ii  m  i  if  t  he  tn.irket 
with  freedom  and  democracy,  Demos 
stands  hack  and  provides  the  theoret- 
ical ammunition.  The  democracy  of 
markets  i-  a  fantasv  thai  Mulgan,  in 
particular,  has  proven  skillful  in  at- 
firming.  Fust  he  discredits  the  vinous 
traditional  Ivtc-s  in  ares  ,,f  the  busi- 
ness class-  taxation  and  government 
economic  planning  —  hv  linking 
them  (and  quite  wrongly,  especially 
ill  the  American  case)  to  "the  era  of 
absolute  monarchy."  He  blames  what 
he  c.ilN  "governmental  hubris"  for 
the  disaffection  of  the  age.  And  he 
informs  readers  th.it  "the  upper 
c kisses  in  England  resisted  the  tele- 
phone," thereby  setting  up  new  com- 
munications technology  as  a  subvert- 
ed i  >t  the  p<  iwer  i  >t  "the  elites." 

Ah,  bur  the  Internet-empowered 
world  of  "connexity":  Here  is  ,i  place, 
Mulgan  believes,  where  those  hated 
"absolute  hierarchies  of  culture"  dis- 
appear along  with  the  "automatic  re- 
speet"  once  paid  to  political  leaders 
and  aristocrats.  Heic  is  a  land  where 
the  leftist  dreams  of  yore  may  actual- 
1\  have  been  accomplished,  where- 
new  means  of  communication  "liber- 
ate people-  from  the  bonds  of  settled 
agriculture  and  industry."  In  tact,  so 
democratic  are  the  market  forces  that 
have  given  us  this  wondrous  "con- 
nexiry"  that  Mulgan  finds  it  useful  to 
reverse  the-  traditional  comparison: 
electoral  democracy  is  only  democra- 
tic insofar  as  it  operates  according  to 
the-  market  principles  of  choice  and 
competition.  (According  to  those 
standards,  ot  course,  New  Labour's 
much  celebrated  rapprochement 
with  the  market  as  well  as  Clinton's 
"tnangulations"  could  be  understood 
i-  .'tteiise-s  against  democracy  itself, 
the\  essentially  deprive  \oters 
■  it  am  real  politic  al  choice.) 

These  are  arguments  that  one  can 
find  in  any  Republican  National 
(  Committee  fund-raising  letter,  and 
Americans  hardU  need  the  permis- 
sion ot  a  tew  former  Communists  to 
get  riled  about  "big  government." 
Rut  there  h  another  ideological 
myth  that  stands  to  profit  immensely 
from  the  affirmations  of  the  Demos 
crowd:  the  historical  inevitability  of 
tin  market  w  i\.  for  leading  market 
iers  it's  never  been  enough  to 


i  — erf  that  the  marker  is  a  perfe< 
democracy  machine;  they  alwa* 
need  to  go  further,  to  understand  tF 
market  way  as  Cod's  way.  One  fine 
tr.iee-s  ot  this  longing  in  the  curioi 
pop  Hegelianism  of  Francis  Fukuy; 
ma;  in  the  various  computer-bor 
laws  ,,(  nature  (those  ot  M 
Metcalfe,  of  Cilder)  rhar  are  said  t 
have  permanently  negated  the  poss 
bility  ot  any  kind  ot  governmer 
economic  intervention;  in  the  cia: 
valuations  of  the  Internet  share 
with  everyone  -e rambling  to  own 
piece  .is  the  Dow  makes  its  way  ' 
the  promised  figure  of  56,000. 

One  sees  this  impulse  quite  clear 
in  the  works  ot  Demos.  A  tone  > 
historical  smugness  seems  to  be  tl 
house  literary  conceit.  Anthologi 
bear  titles  like  Tomorrow's  Politi 
and  Life  After  Politics;  blurbs  asse 
that  "to  read  Mulgan  is  to  read  tl 
future";  authors  tend  to  slip  nonch 
lantly  into  the  future  tense,  to  re 
son  that,  as  "the  future"  wall  requi 
this,  we'd  better  do  that  in  order 
prepare.  For  Charles  Leadbeater,  t| 
pectallv,  all  arguments  about  glob; 
ization  and  markets  boil  down 
questions  ot  being  in  sync  with  o 
historical  epoch.  He  begins  Living  . 
Thin  Air  by  warning  that  "we  are  i 
the  verge  of  the  global  twentv-hr- 
century  knowledge  economy,  vet  \ 
rely  on  national  institutions  inher 
ed  from  the  nineteenth-century  i 
dustrial  economy";  he  drives  its  n, 
rative  by  giving  us  hints  of  "what  tl 
knowledge-creating  company  ot  t 
future  will  look  like."  Strangel 
Leadbeater  seems  also  to  believe  tb 
the  heroic  entrepreneurs  who  pop 
late  his  works  share  his  ability 
predict  the  future.  Thus  he  attribui 
the  success  of  the  great  Cares  to  1 
powers  of  "pre-cognition,"  his  abil 
"to  discern  the  emerging  shape 
competition  .  .  .  before  everyo 
else."  It's  as  though  the  \ye 
tie  had  been  by  Leadbeater's  side 
along,  even  from  the  days  of  t 
New   Times  declaration,  marchi 
with  the  People  as  they  advanced 
meet  their  Glorious  Future. 


\  decade  ago,  the  introdi 
turn  to  the  New  Times  £ 
thology   noted   that   n< 
ideas  were  necessary  because  "soci 


i  li.is  always  i  laimed  it >  speak  li >r 
j  Inline.''  IVh  iir  n  was  anything 
e,  jui >rdmy  to  tlm  \  lew,  mk  lal- 
a  was  tin.-  i.  usl  i  uli, in  1 1|  lush  n'u  .  1 1 
i  ii ijicity,  the  m< ivement  resp<  nisi 

■  for  understanding  where  we  were 
mi;  ami  what  wi  ml  J  have  1 1  >  he 
tie  w  hen  we  an  i\  e>  I 

When  I  t its l  J ippe J  into  the 
■mos  hoi  iks,  I  man  eleJ  al  i  he  lm  i|  i 
at  historical  tier  e  rm  in  ism  still 
:med  to  hold  on  the  minds  o!  so 
m\  otherwise  intelligent  people. 
h.ii  had  hei  <  une  ol  all  the  othei 
cialisi  tenets.'  I  !learly  the  "New 
otii  uny"  is  in  it  a  mi  ire  equitahle 
;ial  arrangement  than  the  w  eltare 
ttes  of  i  ild.  It's  not  even  a  step  m 
e  i  lull t  direc  lion.  (  In  the  (.on- 
us ,  its  very  promise  arises  In  mi 
j  perfection  <  A  all  manner  ol  new 
iys  to  keep  i  lie  vast  majority  ol 
e  populal  n  >ii  hi  an  partak  1 1 1 ■_■  in 
e  pn  'fit--  i  it  indnst  ry.  Instead  i  •! 
htinfj,  the  Demos  people  simply 
eked  up  t  lie  1 1  dialectics  mid 
an<_;ed  sides,  dumping  the  onee 
loved  working  iJass  like  -.,  >  much 
lustl  i.il  sl,|i_;,  (.  Iieet  iiil;  instead  l<  a 
.'  "cultural  entrepreneurs"  as  ihev 
rtied  in  Ihi:a.  Was  t  he  allure  "I 
- 1 1  aii.  al  i.  oi  rec  I  ness  Mi  p>  iwerful 
it  thev  1. 1  mkl  simph  chuck  then 
i  commit  ment s  and  jump  from 
e  determinism  n.  another.'  Pan  1 
s  overest  iin.it  i  n u  t  lie  pi  iwer  i  'I 
nsistem  \ .  Forget  rhe  Jialec  t  k  . 
get  history:  dunk  NASI  >AQ.  Si  i 
have  things  progressed  in  recent 
ir>  that  i  he  only  povvei  worth 
nsidering  in  our  world  is  the  size 
the  rewards  heiny  handed  mil  to 
.-  "New  Eci  aioinv  "  winners  the 
.Mansions,  the  overnight  200 
rcent  14a ins,  1  he  seven- figure 
nuses.    What    the   I  )etllos   pe<  >ple 

■  doing  is  - 1 11 1  j-i I \  the  intellectual 
alogue  nt  the  mad  rush  with 
nch  the  management  theorists 
miselves  are  ahandoning  then  old 
asultancies  for  a  shot — am  hud 
shot — at  that  iii.il'Il  options/IPO 
mhination.  These  are  prizes  for 
ich  we  wall  gladh  surrender  an\ 
tig,  smk  seventy  years  , ,)  ,(  ,L  u| 
/ance,  P  >ek  up  two  million  1  >t  1  mr 
low  e  ittzeils,  send  1  air  heav  \  111- 
^trv  up  111  llaines — anything  |us| 
long  a-  that  tieker  keeps  spikin» 
;r  upward.  B 
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The 

Land  That 
Could  Be 

Environmentalism 
and  Democracy 
in  the  Twenty- 
First  Century 

Willi, mi  A.  Shuthin 

Inii  >[\<  ml  li\ 

David  Browci 


"The  I. iml  that  Could  li,'  is  ,1  shining 
work  lh.it  grasps  with  1  larity  .ma 
1  onvu  in  hi  the  mutually  reinfon  ing 
relationship  bi  'Iwei  ti  environmental  and 
sin  i.il  rleti 'iini.iiiiiM     Shutkin's  wml- 
revi  rii'.  how  two  hithci  to  distini  1 
movements,  soi  i.i  |ustu  1  ■  and 
1  'i ivin  11  inn 'iii, ii  reform,  are  n n -rgu ig  in  oui 
innei  1  ities  .mil  di  rai  in. ited  rural 
communities  in  reforge  an  America  we 
have  lost  .mil  long  foi  '        Paul  Hawken 
authoi  1  it  The  I  <  o/og)  ol  Comnn  irce  and 
•  oauthoi  nt  Natural  Capitalism 

The  I. imt  Hi,, 1  ("mi//./  Be  offers  .1  rorid 
mi.i|i        make  hi.it  .1  ti.nl  guide        lm  the 
next  journey  environmentalism  m  't;ds  1. 1 
make    These  stories  are  powei  ful.  they 

.11  stiii,  and  make 
wondei  what  you  1  ould  be  doing  in  youi 
town  Bill  McKibben    authoi  of  The 

End  ol  Nature 


i|  In.    isln.il 


800356-0343 

http      mitpress  mit  edu 


the  .11 1  lul  w ords  ol 
111. 11  \  .nine  m.h.l.  1  .idinac  liei 

1  li.n  1  1 11111111  n  11 .1  11 1    m.  1  ii<  hi    .  -  i 
1  ■  1 K  1 11  in  1    .1111l111.nl    .  1 1.1 1  n m    111  1  In 
livi      11I  iltniu'liiliil  |n  n|ili 
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handmade  greeting  cards,  journals, 

posters  and  innovative  products 

♦ 

toll  free  800-408-1690 

11 11  ir.lircn  ilhnilciiliDii.Cdiii 

gearhart,  Oregon 
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Lewis  H.  Lapham 


LAPHAM'S  RULES  OF 
INFLUENCE: 

A  CAREERIST'S  GUIDE 

TO  SUCCESS,  STATUS  AND 

SELF-CONGRATULATION 

Lew  is  H.  Lapham's  impudent, 
tongue-in-cheek  advice  for  those 
seeking  the  limelight,  accolades  and  the 
highest  tin  ins  oi  career  kudos.  Clever  and 
sardonic,  these  are  the  Kh/cs  to  follow. 
Cloth,  $19.95.    4?] 


!,,-«' 


FORTUNE'S  CHILD: 

A  PORTRAIT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AS 
SPENDTHRIFT  HEIR 


^K^S  Lewis  I  I.  Lapham  takes  on 

Kennedy  worship,  environmen- 
talism,  and  the  childishness  of 
the  media  in  Ins  inimitable  style:  sarcastic, 
ci  'line .  and  wise. 
Paper,   S8.00. 


Walter  Karp 


BURIED  ALIVE 

A  collection  ol  Walter  Karp's  essays 

meri    in  politics,  the  presi- 
dency, the  press,  censorship,  edu- 
c  ation,  and  the  lessons  of 
-  liberty.  Many  originally  published 
in  Harper's  Magazine.  Prelate  h\  Lewis 
II   Lapham     Cloth,   $12.00. 


American 

Retrospective 


THE  WORLD  WAR  TWO 
ERA 

Includes  the  famous  essay,  "  I  lie 
I  )ec  ision  to  I  Ise  the  Ati  >mi< 
Bomb,"  In  I  lenry  I-  Stimson, 

reran  "•  War,  1940-45 
Stimson  made  the  recommen- 
dation to  President  Truman. 
Paper,   S12.00. 


WAITING  FOR  THE 
BARBARIANS 

Lewis  H.  Lapham's  latest  collec- 
tion of  essays.  This  time  Lapham 
takes  on  Bob  Dole,  Steve  Forbes, 
the  Oklahoma  (  .'ity  bombing,  and 
campaign  financing. 
Cloth,   $15.00. 


Indispensable 
Enemies 

—■  1 1  ■  i  maa— 


Walter  Karp 


INDISPENSABLE 
ENEMIES 

An  unsparing  analysis  of  the  way 
the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties  collude  to  stay  in  power. 
K.np's  acute  insight  reveals  the 
sorry  state  of  party  polities  in 
America  today.   Paper,   $9.00. 


s 
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THE  SIXTIES 

The  fourth  volume  in  the 
American  Retrospec  tive  Series. 
Harper's  unique  \  iew  i  >t  the  '6 
iik  hides  ess;i\s  by  David 
1  lalberstam,  Walker  Perc  y,  G< 
Plimpton,  and  others.  Introduction 

ugene  J.  McCarthy. 
Paper,   S14.95. 


THE  WISH 
FOR  KINGS 

By  Lewis  H.  Lapham. 
Five  "eloquent,  piercingly         \ 
intelligent  essays  crying  out 
against  America's  Orwellian 
future."— Kirkus  Rei  iews 
Cloth,  $12.00. 


THE  AGONY  OF  MAMMON; 

THE  IMPERIAL  GLOBAL  ECONOIVT 
EXPLAINS  ITSELF  TO  THE  MEM- 
BERSHIP IN  DAVOS,  SWITZERLAN 

Experience  Harper's  Magazine  editor  Lew 

H.  Lapham's  invitation  to 

the  27th  World  Economic 

Forum  where,  with  his 

trademark  caustic  wit,  he 

observes  how  prominent 

world  figures  equivocally 

predict  the  global 

economic  future.  | 

Cloth,   $15.00. 
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LIBERTY  UNDER 
SIEGE: 

AMERICAN  POLITICS, 
1976-1988 

An  intense  and  dramatic 
story  oi  what  happened  to 
American  politics  in  the 
twelve  years  aftei  the 
bicentennial.  Paper,  $9.00. 


VOICES  IN  BLACK  &  WHITE 

Explores  a  century  oi  rac  ial 
issues  in  America  with 
essays,  repi Mis,  and  mem- 
oirs originally  published  in 
Harper's  Magazine.  Mark 
Twain,  William  Faulkner, 
and  others.  Introduction 
by  I  lei n  \  Louis  C  rates  Jr. 
Cloth,   $12.00. 
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EXECUTIVE  BLUES: 

DOWN  AND  OUT  IN 
CORPORATE  AMERICA 

By  G.J.  Meyer.  Meyer  recounts  his  experiences  of 
"outplacement"  and  job  searching.  Excerpted  in 
the  July  1995  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine. 
Cloth,   $14.00. 


NEW  YORK  REVISITED 

By  Henry  James.  Introduction  by  Lewis  H. 
Lapham.  James's  observations  of  turn-of-the 
century  New  York  after  an  absence  of  more 
than  20  years.  Includes  period  illustrations  from 
Harper's  Weekly.  Cloth,   $10.00. 


SECOND  FRONT: 

CENSORSHIP  AND  PROPAGANDA  IN  THE 
GULF  WAR 

Harper's  publisher  John  R.  MacArthur  reveals 
how  the  news  was  manipulated  during  the  con- 
flict in  the  Persian  Gulf.  1993  Mencken  Award 
finalist.  Foreword  by  Ben  H.  Bagdikian. 
Paper,  $10.00. 


THE  WESTERN  CANON 

by  Harold  Bloom.  Concentrating  on  the  work  of 
26  authors  central  to  the  Western  literary  tradi- 
tion, Bloom  will  enrage  some  and  gratify  others. 
Cloth,   $15.00. 


ONE  MAN'S  MEAT 

By  E.B.White.  A  compilation  of  the  writer's 
monthly  columns  tor  Harper's  Magazine, 
beginning  in  1938.  White  continues  to 
delight  readers  with  his  succinct,  witty 
observations.   Paper,   $14.95. 


THE  SELLING  OF  "FREE  TRADE 

NAFTA,  WASHINGTON  AND 

THE  SUBVERSION  OF 

AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY 

John  R.  MacArthur,  Harper's  Magazine 
publisher,  details  every  aspect  of  how 
NAFTA  was  put  over  on  the  American 
people,  and  explores  its  actual  effects 
on  workers.  Cloth,   $25.00. 

FOOLS  FOR  SCANDAL: 

HOW  THE  MEDIA  INVENTED 
WHITEWATER 

Gene  Lyons  explores  how  the  New  York 
Times  set  the  precedent  tor  the  media's 
coverage  of  Whitewater,  and  how  the 
rest  of  the  mainstream  media  spun  the 
story  out  of  control.   Paper,   $9.95. 

ACROSTIC  PUZZLE  BOOK 

SECOND  EDITION 

More  ot  Thomas  Middleton's  very  best 
puzzles  from  the  pages  ot  Harper's 
Magazine.  This  delightful  form  of  word 
game  is  challenging,  yet  easy  to  master. 
Paper,   $8.00. 
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Price  Tnal 

Copies           Bunk                         Price     Total 

Lapham's  Rules 

New  York  Revisited              10.00 

of  Influence 

W»S 

_   The  Selling  of  "Free  Trade"  25.00 

Waiting  tor 

_  Second  Front                         10.00 

the  Barbarians 

1  5.00 

Fools  for  Scandal                     s>»5 

The  Wish  tor  Kings 

12  00 

I  he  Western  I  'anon             1  5.00 

Fortune's  Child 

.s.00 

Acrostic  Pu::lc  Book              S.00 

The  Agony 

of  Mammi  m 

IS.  00 
12  00 

SUBTOTAL 

Buried  Alive 

Indispensable  Enemies 

V.00 

Please  .M  $5.00  tor  the  first  hook  tor 

Liberty  Under  Siege 

"ICC 

shipping  and  handling;  $1.50  tor  each 

The  WW  Two  Era 

12.00 

additional  hook  $ 

The  Sixties 

Voices  in  Black  ex  White 

Executive  Blues 

14»5 

12  00 
14.00 

.Add  applicable  state  tax  tor  delivers 
in  NY  and  t  T  $ 

One  Man's  Meal 

14.95 

T  ital  aim  Hint  enc  losed 
(1    S  dollars  only)  $ 

Name 


Address 
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T  '  i  irder  Is  u  iks,  please  fill  out  tin 
ci  iLipi  hi  and  mail  with  c  hec  k  i  >i 
mi  >nc\  <  irder  to: 

/  Ltr/vr's  MdLVrmc 
Fulfillment  (  Vnui 
i  A  '  William  B   N  lever,  hu 
255  Lony  Beach  Blvd. 
Stratford,  (  '  I   Oho]  5 

Offer  expires  August  ji,  2000. 
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Was  My  Life  Worth  Living's 
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ByE 
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MMA   OOLDMAN 


H>  >w  much  .1  personal  philoso- 
phy is  ,i  m. n  1 1 1  i  'I  tempera- 
ment and  hi  iw  much  n  results 
from  experience  is  a  moot  question. 
Naturalh  we  arrive  .h  conclusions  in 
the  light  ol  >  mr  experience,  thri  mgh 
the  application  ot  a  process  we  call 
reas<  ming  to  the  tacts  observed  in  the 
events  <  it  our  lives.  The  child  is  sus- 
ceptihle  in  fantasy.  At  the  same  time 
lie  sees  lite  in<  ire  truly  in  some  respec  ts 
than  his  elders  do  as  he  heci  lines  con- 
^  u  his  ,  it  Ins  surroundings.  1  le  has  not 
yi  i  become  abs<  nhed  hy  the  e  iistoms 
and  prejudices  which  make  up  the 
rt  ot  what  passes  for  thinking. 
Lk  li  Juki  respi  mjs  ditferently  in  his 
env  ironment.  Some  heci  >me  rebels,  re- 
fusing  to  he  da;: led  by  soc  i.il  supersti- 
tions. I  he\  are  outraged  h\  every  in- 
justice perpetrated  upon  them  or  upon 
others.  TIka  grow  ever  more  sensitive 
to  the  suffering  round  them  and  the  re- 
st ik  linns  which  authority  place's  in 
then  w  a\  I  >t  hers  bee  i  une  rubber 
stamps,  n  ery  con\  enl  ii  m 

and  tabi  m  mi|  i  >sed  upi  >n  i  hem 

I  evident  1\  belong  to  the  first  cate- 

eai  liest  rei  ollei  lion  ot 

Hith  in  Russia  I  ha\  e  rebelled 

list  i  >n 1 1,  iji  ix\   in  e\  er\   l>  a  in.  I 


c  i  mid  never  bear  to  w  itness  harshness 
whet  I  hi  on  the  part  of  our  parents  t<  i 
us  ni  in  their  dealings  with  the  ser- 
vanrs.  1  was  outraged  over  the  official 
brutality  practiced  on  the  peasants  in 
our  neighborhood.  1  wept  bitter  tears 
when  the  young  men  were  conscript- 
ed into  the  army  and  torn  from  homes 
and  hearths.  I  resented  the  treatment 
ot  our  servants,  who  did  the  hardest 
work  and  yet  had  to  put  up  wit  h 
wretched  sleeping  quarters  and  the 
lea\  nigs  of  our  table.  1  was  indignant 
when  I  discovered  that  love  between 
young  people  of  Jewish  and  Gentile 
origin  was  considered  the  crime  of 
1 1  lines,  and  the  birth  of  an  illegitimate 
child  the  most  depraved  immorality. 
On  coming  to  America  I  had  the 
same  hopes  as  have  most  European 
immigrants  and  the  same  disillusion- 
ment, though  the  latter  affected  me 
more  keenly  and  more  deeply.  The  im- 
migrant without  money  and  without 
connections  is  nol  permitted  to  cher- 
ish the  comforting  illusion  that  Amer- 
ica is  a  benevolent  Line  le  who  assumes 
a  lender  and  impartial  guardianship  ot 
nephews  and  nieces,  |  scum  learned 
that  in  a  republic  there  arc-  myriad 
w.i\s  b\  which  the  strong,  the  cun- 


ning, the  rich  can  seize  power  and  hoi 
a.  1  saw  the  many  work  tor  small  wag< 
which  kept  them  always  on  the  bo 
dei  line  of  want  for  the  tew  who  mac 
huge  profits.  I  saw  the  courts,  the  hal 
of  legislation,  the  press,  and  th 
schools — in  fact  every  avenue  of  edi 
cation  and  protection — effective 
used  as  an  instrument  for  the  saf^ 
guarding  of  a  minority ,  while  the  masi  \ 
es  were  denied  every  right.  1  four 
that  the  politicians  knew  how  to  bef< 
e\  ery  issue,  how  to  control  public  opin  : 
ion  and  manipulate  votes  to  their  ow 
ad\  antage  and  to  that  of  their  financi 
and  industrial  allies.  This  was  the  pi 
une  of  democracy  1  soon  discovert 
on  my  arrival  in  the  United  State 
Fundamentally  there  have  been  te 
changes  since  that  time.  [.  .  .| 

1  have  often  been  asked  why  1  mai 
t ained  such  a  non-compromising  ai 
tagonism  to  government  and  in  wh 
way  1  have  found  myself  oppressed  I 
it.  In  tiiv  opinion  every  individual 
hampered  hy  it.  It  exacts  taxes  fro 
production.  It  creates  tariffs,  whic 
prevent  tree  exchange.  It  stands  ev 
for  the  status  quo  and  traditional  coi 
duel  and  belief.  It  comes  into  priva 
lives  anel  into  most  intimate  person 

■         ■  ■  I  Stares  in  IHH5    S/ii  factories  in  Rochester,  Vi 

fie'  nie'!  a i i.l  began  a  (011,1;  association  mt/i  the  Russian  anan  hist  Alexander  Berkman. 
k/i  of  lin/dmai  th  contro(/or  u'ome-n    She  was  jailed  in  1 893  /01 
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I  in  Hire  into  in  1940.  This  article ,  which  ap 
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itions,  enabling  the  superstitious, 
■itanical,  and  distorted  i  >nes  ti  i  i in 
,e  their  igiu  irani  prejudice  and  nn  mil 
at  udo  upon  the  sensitive,  the  imag- 
itive,  and  the  tree  spirits.  (  iovern- 
nt  docs  this  by  its  divorce  laws,  its 
iral  censorships,  and  by  a  thousand 
ty  persecutions  oi  those  who  are 
i  honest  to  wear  the  ni'  iral  mask  of 
pei  [ability.  In  addition,  g'  a  eminent 
itects  the  strong  at  the  expense  of 
.•  weak,  provides  courts  and  laws 
ich  the  rich  may  so  >rn  and  the  pour 
ist  obey,  h  enables  the  predatory 
li  to  make  wars  t<  i  pn  i- 
le  h  ireign  markets  f<  ir 
-  favored  <  mes,  with 
isperity  f  ir  tl it"  rulers 
J  wholesale  death  f  >r 
:  ruled.  1  lowever,  it  is 
t  « mly  government  in 
j  sense  oi  the  state 
iich  is  destructive  i  it 
ery  individual  value 
d  i|iiaiil  y.  It  is  the 
10k  o implex  oi  jii- 
intv  and  institution- 
domination  which 
ingles  life.  It  is  the  su- 
rstition,  myth,  pre- 
lse,  evasii  ms,  and  suh- 
vience  which  support 
thi  int  y  and  iim  i tu- 
na! di  umnation.  It  is 
_■  reference  ti  if  these 
ititutii  >ns  instilled  in 
.-  schi  ><  i|,  the  church, 
J  the  home  in  i  mJer 
it  man  may  believe 
el  i  >he\  w  i  r  hi  uit 
itest.  Such  a  pn  icess 
de\ italizing  and  dis- 
cing personalities  of 
.•  individual  and  oi  whole  commu- 
tes may  have  been  a  part  of  histor- 
il  evolution;  but  it  should  be  stren- 
us|\  combated  b\  every  honest  and 
dependent  mind  in  an  age  which 
s  ai i\  pretense  to  enlightenment. 
It  has  often  been  suggested  to  me- 
lt the  Constitution  of  the  United 
itc-s  is  ,i  sufficient  safeguard  for  the 
edom  of  its  citizens.  It  is  obvious 
it  even  the  freedom  it  pretends  to 
arantee  is  very  hunted-  I  have  not 
en  impressed  with  the  adequacy  of 
e  safeguard.  The  nations  ot  the 
irld,  with  centuries  of  international 


law  behind  them.  hr.  e  never  hesit.n  - 
ed  to  engage  in  mass  destruction  when 
m  ilemnh  pledged  tt  >  keep  the  peace; 

and  the  legal  dm ents  m  Amern   i 

have  ru  'i  pre\  en  ted  the  I  mted  States 
from  di  nng  the  same.  Tin  ise  in  au- 
thi  >nt\  have  and  always  will  abuse  their 
power.  And  the  instances  when  they 
do  not  do  so  are  as  rare  as  n  ises  gn  i\\  - 
ing  i  hi  icebergs.  Far  In  mi  the  t  .'<  insti- 
tution playing  an\  liberal  ing  pari  in 
tht  lives  ot  the  American  people,  it 
bias  robbed  them  oi  the  i  apacity  to 
rely  on  their  i  iwn  resi  mrcc-sor  do  their 


own  thinking.  .Anient. ins  are  so  easi- 
ly hoodwinked  by  the  sanctit\  of  law 
and  authc  irity.  In  tact,  the  pattern  i  if 
life  has  become  standardized,  rou- 
tinized,  and  mechanized  like  canned 
food  and  Sunday  sermons.  The  hun- 
dred-percenter easily  swallows  syndi- 
cated information  and  factory-made 
ideas  and  beliefs,  lie  thrives  on  the 
wisdi  nn  gi\  en  him  i  iver  the  radii  i  and 
cheap  magazines  by  corpi  mitn  ms  win  >-c 
philanthropic  aim  is  selling  America 
out.  1  le  accepts  the  standards  ot  o  in- 
duct and  art  in  the  same  breath  with 
the  advertising  i  >t  chewing  gum,  u  n  >rh- 


p.isie.  and  slioe  polish  I  \  el  i  -i  >l  rj -  ate 
turned  i  nit  like  button  i  >t  auti  nm  Tile 
t  ires      all  tast  from  tin    -.m  n    mold 

YL-l  I  do  m  >l  i  les|  .ill  i  '1  \inein  ill 
life  (  >n  the  ci  iiitrar\ ,  I  teel  thai 
the  freshness  of  the  Anna  u  ai  i 
appn  iach  and  the  unt.ippcd  store-  of 
niicllcctii.il  and  emotional  energy  res- 
ide n  I  in  the  count  ry  otter  much 
promise  tor  the  future  The  War  has 
left  in  lis  wake  ,i  o  infused  genera T l ■  in. 
The  madness  and  brutality  they  had 
seen,  the  needless  cruelty  and  waste 
which  had  almost 
w  let  ked  the  world 
made  them  di  mil  1 1  le 
values  their  elder-  had 
given  them.  Some, 
k  n o yy a  n  g  nothing  of 
t  he  w  <  aid's  past  .at- 
tempted ti '  create  new 
forms  of  hie  and  art 
tii  nn  i  he  .in  ,  t  Hhers 
experimented  with 
decadence  and  despair, 
Many  i  it  them,  c\  en  in 
revi  ill,  were  palhet  ic  . 
They  Were  thrust  back 
in 1 1 1  suhmissii  m  and  tu- 
tihty  because  they 
were  lacking  in  an  ide- 
al and  were  further 
hampered  by  a  -ense  i  it 
-in  and  the  burden  i  »t 
dead  ideas  m  which 
they  i- '  mid  iii  i  k  mger 
belley  e 

Ot  l.i  tc  t  here  has 
been  a  new  spirit  m.ni- 
ife  ti  d  in  the  youth 
which  i-  gn  iw  ing  up 
yy  ii  h  the  depressii in. 
This  -pi in  i-  more  purposeful  though 
still  ci  infused,  h  wants  to  create  a  new 
yy  i  a  TI,  but  it  is  not  c  lear  as  to  how  it 
wants  ti  i  gi  i  a h  ml  it  1 1  >r  that  lea-,  m 
the  y  i  mng  generatn  m  i-k  -  ti  ir  -n  i<  u's. 
Ir  tends  to  believe  in  dictators  and  to 
h.ul  each  i  ieyy  .i-pir.n  ii  tor  tl  i.it  hi  >ii <  ir 
as  a  uic-ssiah.  It  wants  cut  and  dried 
sy  stems  i  it  -, ilvat  nm  yy  it  1 1  ,i  yy  i-e  mi- 
nority tii  direct  s,  ic  icty  on  si  mn 
yy  ,iy  ri  i.id  to  uti  ipia.  It  h.i-  not  y  el  re- 
alized that  it  must  -ay  i  n-clt.  The 
y  i  mng  geiierat  mil  In-  n  t  y  el  learned 
that  the  problems  confronting  them 
can  be  solved  only  by  themselves  and 
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u  ill  li.n  e  h>  he  settled  nil  Hi 

iinmu    freedom  in 
HI  lull  U  llll  till     IP  cs  for 

nl  lite. 

As    I     ll.l\ V      llll      |J\  I   ihjei. 

i  form  1 1 .  i - 

hl.irm.TvK  i.il 

i  i   in vt limy  I  my- 

i   K'J    llolll    II.    (.  IOV- 
HIM '.  interfered  Willi 
-lull,  as  11   lias  Willi  nth 

1 1 11    powers  h.n  i.'  not 

K.ikIs  i  in  in\  lei  i  ures  Jin 

■   urn  li\  e  veils'  ai  tivin  in  1 1  u- 

I     tali's  wen.'  a  cot  union  occui 

! \>  i\\x\\  h\  innumerable  arrests 

i  nee  i  oiivk  lions  i,  i  terms  ol  un- 

iiineiii     rhis  was  followed  In  the 

aniiuliiieiii  ol  in\  cil  i:eiiship  and  inv 

Jepi  irtai  ion.  1  he  hand  i  >f  authority 

i    Ion  v<  i  interfering  with  ni\  lite,  ll 

e  none  thi  i  Tessed  myself, 

ii  was  in  spue  ol  even  eurt ailment  and 

ill\  pin   in  inv  pal  h  and  in  >!  he- 

i  'I  i  Ik  in.  In  thai   I  was  In   no 

is  .il<  ii  ie.   I  he  w  In  ile  wi  irld  has  yjv- 

en  hei  i res  to  hutnanin ,  w  ho  in 

I  Ik-  t.u  i    of  |  >el  sei  nl  h  in  and  i  >hli  >quy 

lived    in. I  I'  myhl  fi  n  their  right 

and  the  i  lylu  i  if  mankind  to  tree  and 

uiistinied  e.\]  Tessii  in.  |    -    | 

nan.  In-in  i  he  mosi 

nful   in ■  I  |  Tai  i  ii  al  philosophy  that 

i   I  it  i  >l  in  lis  applica- 

1 1'  'ii  I-  individual  e\|  ressii  in  and  I  he 

lel.n  ion  ii  establishes  hi  i  w  een  I  he  in- 

di\  idiial  and  -i  'i  iei  \    M.  nei  '\  er,  I  am 

n  1 1  in    \  n, i  re  hi  sin  is  too  \  n.il 

and  i>  i. '  e  I « ise  i' '  human  naturi 

nn  lotiviition  that  dicta- 

I  ,  \s  hether  lo  the  right  or  to  the 

i level   worl       thai   n   nevei 

!     ii    I  that  linn   will  prove 

is  it  has  been  pro\  ed  heti  nv. 

Inline  i  i|  liii  idem  dll  I 

in  |  lul'  isi  iphies 
i|  |   in  in  and  ihe  real- 
in     i  ■    general,  Anal  - 
1. 1  li-ni  nulii  lie  i   i     uisidered 

'In-   i  i  'ii  ii .    i  reenideseenc 

i  ilu    ileal   future  i- 

When  this  on  ms  and 

i  that  hiiin.iiiii \ 

n  i  whu  h  ii 

in  n  I  he  path 

iin  n  e  r  a  1 1  o  1 1 

in.  I    .    I 

-ii. il  whei 


"'i  rid  ol  uncomfortable  facts,  I  ha\  e 
oli en  enc<  wintered  the  statement  that 
the  average  man  does  not  want  liber- 
ty; that  the  line  tor  it  exists  in  ver\  lew; 
thai  i he  American  people,  lor  instance, 
simply  do  not  care  for  u .  1  hat  the 
American  people  are  not  wholly  Lik- 
ing in  the  desire  for  freedom  was 
proved  In  their  resistance  to  the  late 
Prohibition  Law,  which  was  so  effec- 
tive that  even  the  politicians  finally 
respi  aided  lo  pi  ipular  demand  and  re- 
pealed the  amendment.  It  the  Amer- 
ican masses  had  been  as  determined 
in  dealing  w  nh  more  imp<  Htant  issues, 
much  mole  might  have  been  .lumn 
plished.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
American  people  are  just  beginning 
io  he  ready  tor  advanced  ideas.  This  is 
due  to  the  historical  evolution  ol  the 
country.  1  Ik-  rise  ol  capitalism  and  a 
very  powerful  state  are,  after  all,  re- 
cent in  the  United  States.  Main  still 
foolishly  believe  themselves  back  in 
the  pit  meer  i  radii  ion  when  success  was 
easy, .  >pp<  irtunities  nn  ire  plentiful  than 
now,  and  the  economic  position  of  the 
individual  was  not  hkelv  to  become 
stal  ii  and  hopeless. 

Ii  is  true,  none  the  less,  that  the  a\ 
erage  American  i-  still  steeped  in  these 
traditions,  convinced  that  prosperity 
will  yet  return.  But  because  a  number 
i  >t  people  lack  individuality  and  the 
capacity  lor  independent  thinking  I 
cannot  admit  thai  tor  this  reason  so- 
ciety must  have  a  special  nursery  to 
regenerate  them.  I  would  insist  that 
liberty,  real  liberty,  a  freer  and  more 
flexible  society,  is  the  only  medium 
tor  the  development  of  the  best  po- 
tent ialities  of  the  individual.  [. .  .| 

Now  I  <l'  not  i  I. um  that  the  tri- 
umph i  it  my  ideas  w<  mid  elim- 
inate all  possible  pr<  iblems 
In  mi  I  he  lite  i  it  man  ti  ir  all  time.  What 
I  do  behe\e  is  that  the  removal  of  the 
:  a  .hi  iricial  i  ibstacles  to  progress 
would  cleai  the  ground  lor  new  con- 
quests and  |oy  of  lite.  Nature  and  our 
own  complexes  are  a  pi  to  continue  to 
Ie  us  wnh  enough  pain  and  strug- 
gle. Win  then  maintain  the  needless 
suffering  imposed  In  our  present  so- 
cial structure,  on  the  mythical  grounds 
thai  on i  characters  are  thus  strength- 
ened, when  broken  hearts  and  i  rushed 


lives  about  us  even  k''n  give  the  lie  t 
such  a  notion.' 

Mi  isi  of  the  worry  about  tl  i 
ening  i  if  human  c  harai  ter  under  tret 
di  an  ci  imes  In 'in  pn  isperous  people. 
would  be  dittieult  to  convince  th 
starving  man  that  plenty  to  eat  woul 
ruin  his  character.  As  tor  individu; 
development  in  the  society  to  whic 
1  look  forward,  I  feel  that  with  free 
d"in    and   abundance   unguesse 
springs  of  individual  initiative  woul 
be  released.  Human  curiosity  and  u 
terest  in  the  world  could  he  trusted  i 
develop  individuals  in  ever\.        i 
cei\  able  line  ot  effort. 

( )i  course  those  steeped  in  the  prel 
ent   find  ii   impossible  to  realize  lb. 
gain  as  an  incentive  could  be  replace 
In  another  force  that  would  motiva 
people  to  give  the  best  that  is  in  ther 
To  be  sure,  profit  and  gain  are  stroi 
factors  in  our  present  system.  Th< 
have  to  be.  Even  the  rich  feel  a  sen 
ot  insecurity.  That  is,  they  want  I 
protect    what    they   have   and 
strengthen  themselves.  The  yam  at 
profit  nn Hnes,  however,  are  tied  il 
with  more  fundamental  motive 
When  a  man  provides  himself  wi; 
clothes   and   shelter,    it    he   is   tl 
money-maker  type,  he  continues 
work  lo  establish  bis  status — to  gi\ 
himself  prestige  of  the  sort  admin 
in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-men.  Und 
different  and  more  just  conditions 
life  these  more  fundamental  motiv 
could  be  put  to  special  uses,  and  tl 
profit  motive,  which  isonlv,  their  ma 
ifestation,  will  pass  away.  Even  to-d; 
the  scientist,  inventor,  poet,  and  art 
are  not  primarily  moved  In  the  co 
sideration  of  yam  or  profit.  The  ur 
tocreate  is  the  first  and  most  impellii 
li  'in-  in  their  lives.  It  this  urge  is  lac 
my  in  the  mass  ot  workers  it  is  not 
all  surprising,  for  their  occupation 
deadb  routine.  Without  any  relatii 
to  their  lives  or  needs,  their  work 
done  in  the  most  appalling  surroun 
ings,  ai  the  behest  of  those  who  ha 
the  power  of  life  and  death  oxer  tl 
masses.  \\'h\  then  should  they  be  u 
pelled  n  i  give  nl  themselves  more  th 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  eke  out  th 
miserable  existence? 

In  art,  science,  literature,  and  in  c 
nartments  ot  life  w  hu  h  we  believe 


MlllleW  llill    ll'Illi  IVVcl    111  '111   i  Mil    il.IlK 

ng  we  arc  ho^pitiiHlc  in  research, 
leriment ,  .uul  innovation  "l  el ,  m i 
it  is  our  traditional  iv\  erencc  tor  au- 
ini  \  thai  .in  irrational  tear  arises  in 
st  people  when  experiment  i>  sui- 
ted ii  i  them.  Surely  there  is  even 
Iter  reason  for  experiment  in  the  so- 
1  field  than  in  the  se  lent  i tie .  It  is  to 
hoped,  therefore,  thai  humanity  or 
lie  poit  uui  of  H  will  he  '.iiven  the 
xirtunity  in  the  not  too  distant  fu- 
e  to  try  Us  fortune  living  and  cle- 
oping  under  an  application  of  tree- 
11 c  oi  respi  Hiding  to  the  early  stages 
in  anan.  lust k  s( k.  jel y.  1  lie  heliet 
Freedom  assumes  that  human  he- 
s  can  co-operate.  They  do  ii  even 
,y  to  a  surprising  extent,  or  orga- 
ed  society  would  he  impossible.  It 
devices  by  which  men  can  harm 
:  ant  ither,  such  as  private  pn  >perty , 
removed  ,\\^d  it  the  wi  irship  of  au- 
dit \  can  he  discarded,  co-i  iperation 
I  he  spontaneous  and  inevitable, 
I  th .'  individual  will  find  it  his  high- 
calling  to  contribute  to  the  en- 
lment  of  social  well-being. 
\narchism  alone  stresses  the  im- 
"tancc  of  the  individual,  his  possi- 
bles and  needs  m  a  tree  si  >c  iety.  In- 
id  of  telling  him  thai  he  niiist  tall 
vn  and  wi irship  hefi >re  institutions, 
:  and  die  ti  n"  abstractions,  break  his 
in  and  stunt  his  lite  tor  taboos,  An- 
hisiu  insists  thai  the  center  i  >t  gra\  - 
in  society  is  the  individual  -thai  he 
st  think  tor  himself,  act  freely,  ^^ 
j  fully.  The  ami  of  Anarchism  is 
;t  every  individual  in  the  \v<  irld  shall 
able  to  do  so.  It  be  is  to  develop 
Ax  and  fully,  he  must  be  relieved 
in  the  interference  and  oppression 
others.  Freedom  is,  therefore,  the 
nei'sti  me  i  if  the  Anarchist  phili  >m  >- 
y.  Of  course,  this  has  nothing  in 
union  with  a  much  boasted  "rutted 
h\  idualism."  Such  predatory  indi- 
lualism  is  really  flabby,  not  rugged, 
the  least  danyer  to  its  safety  it  runs 
:<  iver  i  >t  the  state  and  wails  h  ir  pr<  >- 
tion  of  a  in  lies,  n,n  k-s,  or  whatever 
.ices  tor  strangulation  it  has  at  its 
mn.ind.  Their  "rutted  indiviclual- 
i  is  simply  i^\~\c  i  if  the  many  pre- 
ises  the  ruling  class  makes  to  unhri- 
cl  business  and  political  extortion. 
Regardless  ol  the  present  trend  to- 


ward the  strong  .a  mid  man,  I  he  to- 
talitarian states,  i  u  the  die  lalorship 
hi  'in  t  he  letl ,  in\  ideas  have  n  mauled 
unshaken  In  fact ,  lhe\  have  been 
strengthened  by  m\  personal  experi- 
ence and  the  wi  irld  events  through  the 
years.  I  see  no  reasi  hi  to  change,  as  I  ,1.  i 
noi  believe  thai  the  tendem  y  i  'I  die  - 
tatorship  can  ever  successfully  solve 
our  soc  lal  problems.  As  in  ihc  past ,  so 
I  di  i  now  insist  thai  freed*  Mil  is  the  soul 
of  progress  and  essential  to  every  phase 
ol  lite-.  I  consider  this  as  near  a  law  ol 
social  evolution  as  anything  we  can 
postulate.  M\  faith  is  in  the  indi\  idual 
and  in  the  capacity  of  dee  individuals 
Ii  ii  united  elide, i\  i  >i 

rhe  t.ic  t  that  the  Anarchist  move- 
ment tor  which  I  have  striven  so  long 
is  to  a  certain  extent  in  abeyance  and 
overshadowed  by  philosophies  ol  au- 
thority and  coercion  affects  me  with 
concern,  but  not  with  despair.  Ii  seems 
to  me  a  point  ol  special  significance 
that  many  countries  decline  to  admit 
Anarchists.  All  governments  hold  the 
view  that  while  panics  of  the  right 
and  left  may  advocate  social  changes, 
still  they  cling  to  the  idea  of  govern- 
ment and  authority.  Anarchism  alone 
breaks  with  both  .\l^A  propagates  un- 
compromising rebellion.  In  the  long 
run,  therefore,  it  is  Anarchism  which 
is  considered  deadlier  to  the  present 
regime  than  all  other  social  theories 
thai  are  now  clamoring  for  power. 

Considered  from  this  angle'.  I 
think  in\  lite  and  my  wi >rk  ha\  e 
been  successful.  What  is  generally 
regarded  as  success^acc|uisition  of 
wealth,  the  capture-  of  powet  i  >r  so- 
cial prestige — 1  consider  the  most 
dismal  failures.  I  bold  when  it  is  said 
oi  a  man  thai  he  lias  arrived ,  1 1 
means  that  he  is  finished--  his  devel- 
i ipment  has  stopped  at  that  point  I 
have  always  striven  to  remain  in  a 
state  of  flux  and  continued  growth, 
and  not  to  petrify  in  a  niche  of  selt- 
satistac  in  m.  It  I  had  my  lite  i<  i  live 
over  again,  like  anyone  ehe,  I  should 
wish  io  alter  minor  details.  Rut  in 
any  of  my  mi  ire  impi  >i  i  ant  actii  ms 
and  attitudes  1  would  repeat  my  lite 
as  1  have  lived  it.  I  'crumb  1  should 
work  tor  Anarchism  with  the  same 
devotion  and  confidence  in  its  ulti- 
mate triumph.  ■ 
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I  In    1 1 1'.' I  u  -i   ukv.il  inn   in  1 1  ic 
liuvn  .iikI  ili  iiiiin. lies  iIk'  countryside 
>  >l   lx  .nit  i    "      I  Ik    hulk   .  i|   I  In-  s|  iik 
1 1  ii  i-     ihc  ii, i\  i.  ,  i  in  w  i  i .  ,iik1  i.  Ik'\  et 

I    Mill     OVCl      I    ll  III  I  \     W',11     pel'li  111, 

hill  1 1  l.icadi    .1  ik  -  lii  >in  ,i  i.  I'll 

ii  Ik  i .  iln    ii  in, mis  ,  i|  (Ik-  i  huic  Ii 

ili. ii  \\K  .k'-ii,  i\i  .1  in  the  iiu-  ot  1  1^4. 
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w  i  'iii.m   l '  'i  k  nrj    i   hahv    •  Mi   Ikm    hip 
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I  In-  men's  1 1 ii ik  s  arc  i  rosshatc lied  to 
resemble  sackcloth;  the  (olds  ol  ihc 
women's  veils  have  been  polished  to  a 
huttei  smooth  sheen.  Beneath,  living 
llesh  siciiis  in  move,  hend,  hrearhe. 

While  iln  casual  passerby  notes 
the  difference  .is  a  mere  curiosity,  a 
I  ii  i  thai  piques  his  interest  tor  hut  an 
ins!  .mi  as  he  si  i  oils  ,mi  to  the  ale- 
house, the  rarer,  more  meticulous  oh- 
scrvei  furrows  his  hrow,  presses  to- 
gethei  pale  lingers  in  contemplation. 
I  le  circles  the  great  edifice  as  he  won- 
ders \vhv,  ovei  the  course  of  a  mere 
century,  two  radically  different  ver- 
sions of  the  hum, in  image  should 
come  to  exist.  W  hv  do  the  westerh 
i  i-iiii  s  -  i  i  s, ,  irl,  „  mi  1 1  \  low. ud  the 
:  sun,  ,i  remmdei  of  mortality 
wnh  lis  hlooj  burnished  streaks, 
w  lull-  the  supple  foi  ins  ,  >i  the  more 
its  smile  beatitically  into 
il K  liisi  r.i\s , ,|  Jaw n .' 

I   1111    .HlsWi'l     lo    I  Ills    ,|Ul-s|  loll     is    ,11 

i  In-  I,  "  m  ,  •!  ,i  i  liii  i\   yeai   rev  ival,  ,i 
demonstration  of  (In-  hum. in  spirit 
ikes  ol  w  Iik  h,  I  i  ontend,  occur 
m  ,i  millennium.  1  make  so 
hold  Itei   this  opinion  onh   at 

is  st iuI \   ot  history,  ,i 
tweni  long  exammat  ion  of 

i  i\  ihr.it  i.  mi  from  ant  iquitv   to  this 
unsure  time  in  which  we  live.  In  a 
I  I  ii.i-i     i  i  u   building  -  'I  (  Ii, lilies,  hke 
I  the  I'm  'In  -non  m  an- 
cient  Athens,  represented  the  pass 
id  the  birth  »<l  .\n 
inkling  ol  the 
:  ah  ami  the  i  est ,  ,i  gt  eai 


change  took  place.  No  longer  d 
weeping  women  and  sickly  pi 
thrash  themselves  with  thorns,  teel 
i  battering,  begging  ( Sod's  mere  y.  Ni 
longer  did  marauding  hands  re;! 
i  hrough  i  he  manors,  lopping 
Christian  heads  as  it   they  wef- 
pumpkins,  cioiie  were  the  years 
famine;  m^  longer  did  we  pull  i 
turnips  shrunken  and  discolored  as 
new  horn's  red  list  or  teed  on  hoik 
cabbage  throughout  the  winte 
Cione  were  the  years  ol  plague,  rai 
ing  on  our  bodies  welts  like  rottt 
eggplants  and  decimating  the  enti 
population  of  France.  The  dark  cu 
t .mis  ot  the  last  few  centuries  we 
draw  n  open  at  long  last. 

I  speak,  on  behalf  ot  myself  ai 
the  handful  ot  aged  citizens  who  st 
remember,  of  an  awakening.  Th 
the  reader  may  better  comprehei 
the  mood  I  describe  -for  it  was  vv< 
before  his  time— 1  oftei 


■ 


i 
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magine  a  monk  who  has  lived  I 
w  hole  life  in  a  cloister  in  order 
achieve  one  purpose — utter  and  tot 
devotion  to  God.  Never  doc's  he  pc 
mil  himself  to  leave  the  monastei 
tor  tear  ol  earthly  distraction.  1  le  h 
not  seen  a  woman  tor  sim\   yea    i 
Scarcelv  does  he  let  the  light  of  d 
tall  on  his  tired  hones;  when  it  is  1 
turn  to  gather  lentils,  he  hunches 
the  shadow  ol  the  garden  wall.  1 
room  is  narrow  and  dark  as  the  cofi 
that  will  hold  his  fleshly  bodv  wh 


die-.    Start  fl\    ill  >t's    lir   h.Im     pr.i\ 

,  w  hether  Mk-ntK  i  ir  i  ml  Ii  'U.I,    1 1 1  1 

p  j  r  C    III-    ,l.l\  ,1111  ed    \  eat's    llf    ill  Ifs 

i  sleep  mi  ire  1 1 1. in  1 1  iree  hi  hip  a 
;lii.  I'HiJih  needs,  he  m.i  1 1 1  i.i  1 1 1  -. 
si  m  i!  he  .ill'  wed  ii )  inierrupi  ili- 
ie  iiinirinpl.il  mn.  lie  irrive-  .n 
(in-  well  I  '  i'  >i<  llm  e,  at  the  In  nil 
in.  M  1 1 1 1  ij  v\  hen  the  darkness  i- 
is  I  prut  mind.  I  li- 
mrades  regard  Ihiu 
ih  awe;  iiuvk  e>  lip- 
id him  .i-  .hi  example 
purest  piet\  e\  en  a 
■\  teai  hi-  -Hiii  t.n  e 
J  a\'i  ad  meet  int.'  his 
■  lesl  he  detet  i  •«  nne 
worrh\  tli'.ii'jlii  flu- 
i '_»  1 1 1  r ' '  1 1  •  j  1 1  then 
itlitul  minds. 
Little  do  the\ 
his  misery.   See  ret  K  . 

i-     plagued     with 

uht.   The    more    he 

er  the  pa»i        I 

Bihle,  iiininiL'  them 
1 1  i  1 1 1  e  \  m  e  1 1  aw  i ' 
e  siii  i\\  hetweetl  hi- 
liihlniL'  tin»er- .  tin 
ire  '  ihsi  tire  In  find- 
il  In-  Mai-  er. 
ten  ir  seems  to  him 
It  his  (  ii  id,  ti  'I'  win  mi 
li.i-  sacrificed  hi-  en- 
.  i-  w  hi in- 
al,  |eal oijs,  even  i  ru- 

Wm-t  of  all,  He  i- 
note.  Foi  ill  our 
nik'-  prayei  -,  t<  >r  .ill 
i  -elt-Jeiii.il,  he  ha- 
ver telt  i  ert  ain  that 
id  is  listening  to  hi 
irds  or  li  ii  ik  int.'  w  ith 

V   oil    III-   elliat  I, tied 

Die.   I  le  fell-  Iniii-elt   thai   a  m  i  it  |i 

tint;  pi  i'  '     i'1.  hi  -  him  in  Heavi  n 

nd-  ' 
1  in   the  ei  irnd'  a-,   w  hieh 
it:  a-  to  appear  m i  lie--,  vanishing 
:o  Mai kne--,  he  teel      nl\    le-]  air. 
Ashamed  .it   hi-   lael    '  it   taith     the 
>nk    mt  Ik  i  -    on    hi m -elt 
--.iter  te-t  -  i  it   en  luranee     I  le   re- 
Mii-  Wat  I'tnl  tor  i  ■ .  1   in  1 

rnuis  hmiselt  .  'hi".  '  'in  meal    i  Jr. . 

:  1 1      1 1  ;  !  ■      II:       k  i  n  i  s  I  i  k  e 
alk,  his  i  , 
d  luminoi  : 


earth   are   numhen    I     Vei    -I  ill   the  uionl    i      it  jh-.k  i      Ik      lee|      I  Ii   -lull'. 

Lord  has  not   n    ponded    Urn    atlei  ai  id   i  a  n  -   I  u     lood     uth      i\m      1  In 

noon   .i-   he   I  el  in  1 1-  I  loll  I    ve  pel's,   I,.'  no  v  lie     win     tea  lei  I  hllli  a  I 

in  a  u  es  an  open     loor  al    the  end  ol  a  new   tieni  lene--   in   In     t.n  •      \ 

the   hall.    Lor  all   hi        eai       it    the  the\    laid  a  w  i  -e  .n  i  I  I   ■!■  nl 

monasiers  this  dour  has,  in  hi    uiem-  dan  I     When  1  he\   a  4    I  him  i  In 

(iry,  remained   dial     A   1mm  lash  o)  of  his  taith,  he  m\ ale     them  io  |mn 

a  in  In 'hi   -i  nil  he-  Inward  111  ill.  Slow-  him  in  a  wall  mil  looi      imv   a  |  an  >  it 

|y   I  he  monk's  lee  t    pad  at  i'o       I  he  his  daily   reymieii     Hie  afieniooii  <  if 

111         I'   .il  Ii      1m      1  ■    I'  'HI  i    1 

-  I  I   I   I  1  I  '_'     I'll      ill'        'Ml      I       II 

Lent  h       Although     a 
liL'hl    Mm    i     la  1 1  in 

hi  I  han  I-    Hi    w  i  Ir 
1 1 1  i  1 1 ,    1 1  n '_'  e  r  -    extend- 
ed to  1 1 i  er  ' 
il,,     |,-,„  - 


S 


with  a 
'.-.  host  Ii'  '  panned  the 
i  mi  i  iw  mi)  Ivi  w eeli  I  w  o 
epoth-     Li ki    the  uionl 

ii  ■   i    '    I     Hi 
-ill  lei  I  I  rj     In       '' 
-hi  iW     I  lllll-ell    Ml     1   it 

'.''.    I  Ml      '.'      I  ■     I  I  II  ■    '  'I  1"! 

-m  I  i    m    t  hall <_'e  .'     I  he 
|iie-n<  in  -pari  -  nun  h  di  - 

!     Ill       M  II '  '  I  I '_'   I  I  I '  ■   •   I    I '   i  i 

thi      i  1 1 '  1 1  i  r  I  •.  ,  ,  i  i  1 1 '  i  n  t' 

I  i  .ti  i !'  i      ■  i '  i 

-'MM'     ■      lllelidth.il    II 
■ ,  v.  hell  i  'in   -■  'I  In  i 

let  111"!  ii  ■    I    II'  .111     I  I  l' 

m  I '     ,    1  r  i  n  ■_'  i  n '_'    '-'.  itli 
them  an  influx  '  if  lii\ur\ 

to  mm    the    I.i    '        -ill-, 
-|  i"       Ii  nil     re-elnl  'llh'J 
i .    i     il    n  i- 
- 1  l  1 1 1  ; '  1 1    1 1  e  i  I 

' 
i  ■  t    n        i     '    irllel     w  hen 
|   1 '-         I 

ll|  1  i.i  M 

mdeii  tlire-hold    aid  mito  tin  hakint.'  tin    hand       t  pnnti       hut   n 

1 1 1        '''Ml,      1 1 1  - 1  d '      I     r  i  i        1 1 1  e  1 1 1 1 1 1     I  u  r  1 1 1 '  _'  1 1 1 1  -  1 1  h  r  i 


1 1 1  s   1 1 1  e ,   I  I    1 1 1  e 

mm  mi  I  him 


I  thai  |  eo|  le  reei  'L'lllle  I  a  ti 

looked  )i  ''.    -ir.il'jlil    Mi 


,l-|   -  the   1  Ik    t<  mild    -lh.el 

:    'I     it  hki     kimnied  ei  in  their  palm-   Mm-trel  -  -mum  •  <\  \\>  an- 
il 1 1    L 1 1 1 1    - k \     -    i  m ' 1 1  ■ ' w   In-  ■  ■  j  1 1  - 
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>  onmiunit\  dressed  in  bright  colors 
and  ilnckcJ  to  mass  in  breathless  an- 
ticipation. Would  1 1 u-  east  windows 
he  finished.'  Would  rhe  confessionals 

he   IlK'slied  '  Would  tllC  1  lew    statue  ol 

the  \  irgin  he  al  last  unveiled,  long 
and  ;;i.k  etui,  liei  I  ips  curling  in  a 
how  o!  delight.' 

I  low  we  worked,  and  how  gladly! 
When  the  plowmen  finished  raking 
the  earth  ovei  their  onions  and 
turnips,  iIk-\  harvested  stone,  taking 
their  pii  ks  and  mallets  to  t  he  hilU 
and  tilling  carts  and  wheelbarrows. 
Carpenters  hung  from  the  scaffold- 
ing, harking  and  gesturing,  while 
hurh  held  hands  heaved  the  freshly 
hewn  cubes  ot  limestone,  stacking 
them  and  slathering  them  with  ce- 
ment.  rhe  windows  employed  a  third 
ot  the  community.  Artisans  and  sil- 
versmiths abandoned  the  platters, 
swords,  and  jeweled  headpieces  that 
littered  their  workshop  benches  and 
devoted  their  efforts  to  the  cathedral 
windows,  each  new  apprentice  was 
instructed  in  the  craft  ot  staining  and 
splicing  glass,  rhe  learned  dictated 
the  stories  ol  Isaai  and  Abraham 
|.  iseph  and  Pharai  »h,  thai  would  hi 
depicted  across  the  panes  tor  the  lllit 
erate  to  see  The  knights  who  emp 
tied  siKer  coins  into  the  alms  plate 
paid  tor  the  green  glass  chips  in  tin 
tree  ol  1  ite  or  tor  the  veined  pink 
marble  ol  the  vestibule,  content  that, 
despite  then  wealth,  the\  now  had  a 
tar  heller  chance  to  enter  the  Kmg- 
t  v  i.  \l  than  a  ^  amel  to  enter 
the  eve  ot  a  needle 

The  .  >ld  and  the  voung,  the  p>  ior 

and  the  su  k      the\ .  too,  did  t  heir 

W     nun  wove  thk  k  hr<  k  .u\c  to 

drape  o\  er  the  altar,  w  bile  at   then 

■  heir  daughters  darned  them 
w  ith  letters  ot  sib  er  and  gold: 

lians, 
stunted  .wtA  h  I  Mini 

■  \  le  into  the  clereston   and 
s^  rubbed   the   1  nueM  one   until    it 

■  i.  k  and  s  rippled 
t  ributed  i's      md     o  ippers. 

ntr\  seem* 

-  ti  'i' 
mam   camels. 


then  flying  into  the  air,  w  here  tl 
danced  ti  >r  dear  lite  as  the  peah 
acn  iss  the  golden  lulU  ol  Beauce. 

I  |i  i\\  the  spun  i  it  self-sai  rirlce  ptJf 
sessed   us '    In   the  ml  erest   ol   1 1 
cathedral,  men,  wi  mien,  and  chil 
happily  endured  injurs   and  siai 
ti'i  m.  1  he  early  stages  ol  u  mstrui 
weie  especially  perilous.  I  was  | 
note',  i  ii  perhaps  not  so  fortunati 
have  been  too  young  to  partici] 
the  days  when  a  great  pit  snil  _ 
on  the  hilltop,  a  wound  >  'I  red  m  I 
thirty  leet  deep,  to  he  piled  with  ma 
sive  boulders.  Such  a  toundatioi 
essential  so  that  the  lofty  structu 
would  not  topple.  The  eleven  in*  ';■ 
who  lost  their  lives,  si  ime  urn: 
into  the  pit,  others  ^  rushed  to  d 
by  falling  boulders,  were  honon  -:' 
with  a  e  i  Miipaiis,  .n  to  St.  Peter,  w  h 
the  pastor  reminded  us,  was  the  roi 
on  whic  h  the  Christ  tan  Chi 
would  st.md.  Over  the  eight  yea  •' 
that    i  lie  w  alb  w  ere  built,  two  i  '■>' 
three  men  tell  trom  the  seattoldii 
every  month,  vet  those  who  I  ; 
arms,  legs,  e\  en  ribs,  hi  ire  then 
nines  cheerfully.  With  what  rendti 
ness  did  their  waxes  and  daughu 
andage  their  middles;  with  wl 
in 
in 

One  cold  wintei  thirteen  childn 
died  from  lack  ot  milk  because  tli 
eow^   had   been   traded   tor  oxc  : 
which  could  haul  wood  and  ston' ■ 
The  nuns  assured  us  that   our  led  v 
classmates  had   become  eheruhi! 
and  were  looking  down  upon  us  trcT' 
1  leaven.  They  taught  us  to  make  al  »» 
chitectural  patterns  m  out  cat's-cr  ■' 
die  strings:  one  child  would  creatt 
died  "scaffolding,"  tl 
next  would  cross  the  strings  to  pr 
duce  "transept."  a  third  would  lo< 
the  bottom  strings  Lip  and  over 
make  "altar."  and  so  on.  Older  gii 
learned  to  weave  elaborate  Goc 
1  ves  thai    resembled  the  cathedra 

.  mdow  .  A  favorite  game  amoi  « 
the  smaller  children  was  to  told  on* 
hands  inside  out  and  declare:  "he 
is  the  church,  here  is  the  steep] 
tthe  index  fingers  pointed  up),  " 
the   doors"   \ihe   two   thumbs 
front),  "m\A  here  are  the  peoplt 
which  point  thev  displayed  all  tl 
-.  wiggling  inside). 

It  V  hartres.  as  1  maintain,  w  as  tl 


lagnantmity  did  Pernio,  the  t>0\ 
lan,  send  them  dried  tigs  and  ale!    V 


« 


:' 


itest  "I  ill  t  athedrals,  ii  was  K- 
se  in  i  diartres  nothing  did  m  it 

my.  Even  structure,  even  nnaye, 
uributecl  to  its  harnn  >n\ .  The 
hes  that  pointed  upward  like  a 
r  of  praying  hands  elevated  the 
liny  to  a  height  never  hetore  seen 
the  Western  world.  The  flying 
tresses  leapt  up  like  Winded  viCto- 
s;  the  windows  were  veritahle 
lis  ot  si, imed  glass.  When  the  sun 
>ne,  roseate  patterns  were  splayed 
oss  the  tk  ii  >r;  w  hen  the  ram  tell, 
•  entire  nave  turned  hollow  and 
k,  intu^ed  with  the  blue-grays  of 

Passion.  On  days  like  these,  wor- 
pei's  wandered  through  the 
ipels  where  the  jamh  sculptures 
ked,  hearing  the  burden  of  the 
il's  above — vt  Adelaide,  with  her 
ids  clasped  in  prayer,  hair  parted 
tid\  li  ii  ips;  St.  Jen  >me,  w  ith  his 
ged  beard  and  starved  body  twist- 
grotesquely  in  an  ecstasy  of  pain, 
lat  wonder  we  felt,  what  deep  and 
uber  joy!  Outside,  the  gargoyles, 
[-snouted  and  donkey-eared, 
vt\\  their  bony  fists  into  the  light- 
lg  and  hail,  dispelling  the  evil 
spirits  who  sought  to  come 


> 


carcely  fifty  years  have  passed, 
t  already  the  passion  that  built 
artres  has  greatly  ebbed.  We  who 
w  up  and  aged  with  the  church  ar- 
:  about  the  exact  time  when  con- 
iction  began  to  slacken.  Some  date 
o  rhe  'jre.it  beet  festival,  swearing 
it  after  such  orgiastic  consumption 
mead — nine  months  later,  sixty- 
en  babies  were  born,  tew  ot  whom 
embled  their  fathers — the  towns- 
iple  were  permanently  corrupted, 
hers  msist  that  the  death  ot  Benno 

■  stonemason  left  the  builders  in 
:  lurch.  Or  perhaps  we  were  simply 
'inning  to  age.  With  each  year,  our 
:ks  had  grown  suffer,  our  eyes  more 
•arv;  we  could  no  longer  rise  at 
.vn  and  hew  and  lift  and  slather  un- 
dark.  At  any  rate,  most  of  us  agree 
it  it  was  twenty  or  so  years  ago 
en  the  effort  began  to  slow.  Even 
w,  two  turrets  and  six  eaves  stand 
finished  and  perhaps  will  si .  remain 
til  Judgment  Day. 

What  ot  the  next  generation,  you 
i\  ask  '  Can  they  not  finish  the  no- 

■  task  their  parents  began'  Alas,  it 


is  ,i  new  ^'^\  The  young  people  who 
Hi  i\\  till  i  mii  tiekb  and  man  i  mi  guikh 
lacl  oui  shitless  fervor.  The\  would 
rather  build  their  i  nvn  henln  uises 
than  build  e  hurches  Bi  an  ti  »  i  late, 
the\  have  in  i  menu  >i'\  of  the  I  r 1 1 - 
sades,  i  if  the  sti  iries  that  pi  Hired  in 
abi  nit  infidels  butchering  and  eat  ing 
one  atii  iihei  within  the  w  alb  of  the 
a  lie  lent  temple  They  are  plump, 
they  are  gay;  the\  deck  themselves 
in  velvet  when  the\  go  to  church. 
The  boys  tickle  the  girls'  palms  m 
the  shadows  lit  the  pews.  The\  were 
spared  starvation  and  pestilence,  and 
yet  we  cm  onl\  pity  them.  Never 
can  they  know  the  joy  ot  the  revival. 
Cerrainh  the\  admire  the  rose  win- 
dow, its  array  of  gems  pierced  b\ 
needles  ot  light,  but  the\  will  never 
c  i  imprehend  the  devotion  with 
which  their  parents  pieced  it  togeth- 
er, bloodying  their  fingers.  The\  will 
newer  know  such  delight  as  \\e  felt 
that  sunny  morning  when  we  finally 
saw  it  finished,  aglow,  in  full  bloom. 
We  show  our  grandchildren  rhe 
tricks  we  once  learned,  folding  hands 
grown  sported  as  tree  fungus,  mat  ing 
church  doors  of  our  shak\  thumbs; 
but  tlie\  scramble  off  our  laps  to  rind 
their  own  games 

Among  ourselves,  we  discuss  the 
miraculous  events  ot  the  past.  Some- 
times we  recall  the  mad  dog  who  ter- 
rorized the  town,  a  black  Cerberus 
with  a  slavering  red  tongue,  until  the 
women  knelt  in  the  crypt  and  said 
prayers  over  the  hob  veil,  reputed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Virgin  Man 
herself.  C  Kir  Lad\  must  ha\  e  he  ird 
their  pravers,  for,  like  the  wild  uni- 
corn, the  mastiff  turned  Mine  .1-  a 
puppy,  skipping  about  and  wagging 
it-  tail;  it  became  a  favorite  ot  the 
children  and  ultimately  was  entrust- 
ed to  the  orphanage  ot  the  Poor 
Clares.  Sometimes  we  speak  of  the 
gale  on  All  Hallows'  Eve:  it  blew 
with  such  violence  that  the  entire- 
town  huddled  111  the  church,  lest 
their  shoddilv  thatched  roots  cave  in 
and  the  roving  spirits  snatch  up  their 
babies.  \X  e  remind  one  another  how 
we  spcnt  that  night,  the  children 
sleeping  while  the  adults  moaned 
pravers,  and  how  the  next  morning 
the  wands  had  stilled,  leaving  rhe 
ti  iwn  unharmed.  C  Id  and  crimson 
le  ives  still  clung  t<     the  trees,    md 


the  sk\  was    1  radian  1  -apphin 

Sometimes  1 1  ic-i    tale     -i  umd   I  if  e 
legends,  even  on  oin   1  ■  ■.•,  11   ion 
Did   we  act  uall\    I  aki     |    ill    ;  1 
events' 

It    is   I  tcccllibcr.     I  he    -in  iw    falh 
1  iiitside,  easting  whirling  patten 
the   1.  ,il  liedral    tli  11  >r.    Attel    ilia 
wander  t  hrmigh   the  1  h  u  u  1 1  .    1   i 
among  tin    grave*  .if  our  comradi 
Main  ha\  e  died  1  nib   recenth  .  I  'til- 
ers left  us  over  titn  vears  ago  ,1-  clul- 
1  Ireti  during  tl ie  w  inter  without  mill 
Their  headsti  'lie-  are  -Mined   an  1 
slanted,  but  in  the  light  1  'I  the  pallid 
w  inter  sun  we  can  -i  ill  make  1  nit  the 
n. imes  carved  up<  in  them.  ■ 
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1 1  i  riRs 

.in J  whining  about  how  h.irJ  n  is  to  he 

.1  in. in. 

I 
I  I.  niNton,  1  ex 

Roge.    IV   Hodge's  love  letter  to 
M.uthew   l\inu\   h.i-  to  he  the  moM 
hilarious  piece  I've  re.iJ  in  I  hir(\  i  '> 
\l.yu:iik'  in  ,i  lone  tune.  Wli.it  a  in.u 
veloush  sustained  histnonu  tone,  what 
spci  i  ,u  ul. it   use  ol  aJjei  1 1\  es,  u  h.it 
.ulJeJ  thrust  pro\  tJeJ  h\  capttah:a 
lion  .mJ  italics   It  one  carefulh  gleans 
the  descriptive.-,  applied  to  Bame\  him 
^It.  one  can  compose  a  loveh  per 
sonal  ,id,  like  this 

,v.u  old  Michel- 
'    cnit.il  art,  tiilh  t,  irmed  young 
i    ■  .   t.i-hi.'ii  model,  Iv.m 
ir  physique,  sought  b\ 
ndt  islanding  critic  to  explain  how 
Onanist  ,  tps  .ill  Nkii  strip  out 

selves  et  a  talse  and  feminine  ineia 
-sential  mas- 
culine essence,  so  \o   can  escape  the 

Baltimore 


Ol  all  tru  >u  k  trash  that  has  been 
inflicted  .'ti  your  venerable  magazine, 
-  "Onan  the  Mat; 
-  the  most  asinine  m\^\  re- 

atL\ 

Burial  at  Sea 

■  Mundi." 

.... 


told  me  about  a  friendship  he  h 
struck  up  aboard  the  ship.  A  Strang] 
spying  my  father  in  a  deck  chair  wi 
a  cop\  of  O'Brian's  Master  ai 

.  approached  him  and  said, 
env\  vou,  sir,  that  you  are  jusl  hegi 
rung  that  wonderful  series  ol  hooks 

R   W'cathcrh, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Another  Nervous  Breakdov 

1  salute  /  lurpei  \s  Magtiriru   ! 
\  .'tme  space  to  .in  excerpt  h 
recent  reissue  of  Daniel  Paul  - 
Ivr's  iiiiinort.il  memoirs  ("I  Myself^ 
I  lell,"  Readings,  March),  a  hook  tl 
has  made  a  different  e  not  onlv  in  t 
histon  oi  psychiatry  and  psych 
analysis  hut  in  the  broader  mark, 
place  of  ideas  as  well. 

In  your  introduction  to  the  pie 
vou  imply  that  the  mental  collai 
Schreber  suffered  in  1  SM  was  the  I 
ginning  of  a  ven  long  sta\  in  the  a 
linn.  Actually,  in  1»4  he  suffered  a  i 
pressive  reaction  foi  which  he  w 
hospitalized  tor  onlv  six  months.  He. 
covered,  returned  to  his  job  as  a  judj 
and  stayed  well  tor  the  next  eight  ye; 
In  1893  he  suffered  a  severe  relaj 
that  lasted  for  almost  nine  years.  Sch 
her  started  writing  his  book  in  18 
in  preparation  for  successfully  sui 
the  state  of  Saxonv  to  rescind  his  § 
mental  incompetence  and 
him  from  the  asylum. 

I 

Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medici 

New  York  Cit\ 


Correction  in  D  Minor 

fellow  lapsed  oboist  of  the  ru 

-  \  ariety,  1  read  w  irh  delis 

stonishment  Meghan  P.un 

Music  h  M\  Bag,"  Marc 

which  seemed  almost  to  recount 

scence.  When  1  think  ah 

m\  davs  plaving  oboe.  1  can  eas 

he  mixtun  tions  she  • 

presst  d      i  mixture     '  ■ t   let,  amu 

'     si     _:  i.  I  aho  sh 

• 

stinguish  [the  oboe]  tror 

Was  it  intent; 
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Letter  Drops 

By  Richard  ii.  Maltbv  Jr. 
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11 1  I.1-1  in,  ml  li'-  1  11     li   ,ippe;iis  ,  in  I'.i'j.f  N  I 
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Since  I  '  Ic  Mr  det  i  mat  inns  an  d  ace  idents  have  occurred  inside  the  Arctic  (   ire  le,  often  near  rivers  emptying  dired 

ly  into  tin  i   Sov  let  industrial  projects  account  tor  many  of  the  deti  mat  ions,  which,  along  with  reactor  effluvia,  have  deposi 

ed  mosi  ild      uicli   ir  wash  m  tlK*  region,  including  at  least  six  reactors  dumped  off  the  coast.  Although  such  dumping  and  il 

dust  rial  usi  had  ended  b\  I  WO,  Arc  t  ii  .111  and  water  currents-  along  with  migrating  animals— continue  to  transpi  nt  contaminants  f 
md  tin  oceans.  In  the  spring  melt,  massive-  floi iding  flushes  the  material  from  ice,  earth,  and  river  sediments  into  opd 
unii ncr  and  winter,  an  \rcti(  ha:e  compi  i.sed  of  other  pollutants  holds  fallout  in  the  air  until  it  crosses  the  sea.  Other  deposj 
1  in  pack  ice,  01  in  deep  sediment,  where  the\  may  he  preserved  indefinitely.  Among  the  80  radioactive  isotopes  released 
h  -ii  in  the  region,  i  esium,  plutonium,  and  strontium  are  the  im  isi  ahundanl  Although  t  esium — the  element  mosl  readily  absorb 
id  chain     has  heen  studied  most  extensively  in  the  Arctic,  all  three  have  been  generally  linked  to  cancel  and  genetic  damage] 
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SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Cigarette 
Smoke  Contains  Carbon  Monoxide. 
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About  ten  years  ago,  '""^ 

an  American  car  company  named  Saturn 

did  what  no  one  expected  they  couJd. 

They  succeeded.  And,  like  anyone  who's 

experienced  a  bit  of  success,  they  got  a  taste 

for  some  of  the  finer  things. 

Maybe  that's  why  they  designed  their  new 

car  line  to  be  faster,  roomier,  more  luxurious 

and,  yes,  more  expensive. 

But  not  too  expensive.  Because,  like  we  said, 

that  company's  name  is  Saturn. 


THE  SATURN  I 


PERFORMANCE  SEDA 


182-horsepower,  3.0-liter  V- 

Four-wheel  disc  brak< 

Power  sunroc 

Anti-lock  brakes  with 
Traction  Control 

Four-speed  automatic 


ather  Appointmen 

-ix-way  power  driver's  se 

Heated  front  sea. 

AM/FM/CD/Cassette  with 

amplifier,  sub-woofer 

and  premium  speakers 

Power  windows,  locks  and 
heated  exterior  mirrors 

Remote  keyless  entry 

Cruise  control 

Alloy  wheels 

Sport-tuned  suspensic 

Rear  spoil 

Dent-resistant  polymer 
doors  and  fenders 
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Congratulations  to  the  staff,  publishers,  and  readers  of 
Harper's  Magazine   as  you  celebrate  the  150th  anniversary  of 
this  extraordinary  publication. 

In  the  history  of  our  republic,  Harper's   has  been  an 
indispensable  voice;  and  in  the  republic  of  letters,  Harper's 
stands  in  the  front  rank.   When  its  first  issue  appeared  in 
June  of  1850,  Harper's   was  embraced  by  a  young  America  -- 
a  restless,  energetic,  optimistic  nation,  still  living  in 
a  predominantly  rural  society  and  years  away  from  the 
horrors  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  upheaval  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution.   In  the  ensuing  decades,  our  country  experienced 
great  challenges  and  changes  --  some  tragic,  some  confounding, 
many  exhilarating  --  and  Harper's   illuminated  those  years  with 
invaluable  information,  perspective,  insight,  and  analysis. 

Now,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  millennium,  we  are  still 
seeking  to  achieve  American  ideals  and  to  make  their  meaning 
clear  not  only  at  home,  but  also  around  the  world.   I  am  confi- 
dent that,  in  this  new  age,  Harper's  Magazine   will  continue  to 
capture  the  American  quest  with  its  keen  intelligence  and 
wonderful  sense  of  style. 

Best  wishes  for  a  memorable  anniversary  celebration. 
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5  Niblack 
Citymeals-on- 


ecipient 


HELPING  FEED  COMMUNITIE 


ariiMjio 


.  .  is  life  without  hunger. 


*n 


Lewis  Nibiack  didn't  want  to  be  a  burden. 

As  one  of  a  growing  number  of  homebound  seniors,  his  daily  struggle  to  get  nutritious 
food  limited  his  cherished  sense  of  independence.  Thanks  to  local  grants  from  the 
Senior  Helpings  initiative  created  as  part  of  The  Philip  Morris  Fight  Against  Hunger,  Lewis 
and  thousands  of  hungry  seniors  across  the  country  are  no  longer  kept  on  waiting  lists 
by  their  neighborhood  meals-on-wheels  programs.  Now  that  the  wait  for  food  is  over, 
Lewis  has  regained  his  self-sufficiency.  And  with  it,  his  sense  of  dignity. 

As  part  of  our  ongoing  effort  in  the  fight  against  hunger,  the  people  of  Philip  Morris 

are  committed  to  reducing  waiting  lists  for  meals-on-wheels  programs  nationwide. 

Through  initiatives  such  as  Senior  Helpings, 

we've  been  helping  communities  in  need  May  is  Older  Americans  Month 

for  more  than  forty  years.  This  month,  and  throughout  the  year, 

we  pay  tribute  to  older  Americans  whose 
contributions  enrich  all  our  lives. 

To  find  out  how  you  can  help,  call  today: 

National  Meals  On  Wheels  Foundation 

(616)  530-0929 


Working  to  make  a  difference. 


KRAFT   FOODS,   INC.        MILLER   BREWING   COMPANY       PHILIP   MORRIS   CAPITAL   CORPORATION 

PHILIP   MORRIS   INTERNATIONAL  INC.        PHILIP  MORRIS   U.S.A. 

www.philipmorris.com 
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ABSOLUT  MANDRIN'".  MANDARIN  FL 
CALLIGRAPHY  AND  ABSOLUTVODKA.l 


DEN  40%  AlC/VOl  (80  PROOF).  ABSOLUT  COUNTRY  OF  SWEOEN  VODKA  4  LOGO. 
Y  V&S  VIN  &  SPRIT  AB.  ©1999  V&S  VIN  &  SPRIT  AB.  IMPORTED  BY  THE  HOUSE  I 
ENJOY  OUR  QUALITY  RESPONSIBLY. 


IGN.  ABSOLUT  MANDRIN.  ABSOLUT 
IOTOGRAPH  BY  STEVE  BRONSTEIN 


Harper's  Magazine  this  month  celebrates  its 
150th  birthday,  and  the  current  issue  has 
been  dressed  for  the  occasion.  The  editorial 
pages  run  to  nearly  twice  the  normal  num- 
ber; the  copy  has  been  set  in  somewhat 
showier  forms  of  the  customary  typefaces;  and  the  authors  as- 
sembled under  the  anniversary  rubrics  count  among  their 
company  some  of  the  most  prominent  figures  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  galleries  of  contemporary  writing.  The  table  of 
contents  accounts  tor  the  distance  traveled  between  time  past 
and  time  present,  and  among  the  issue's  several  added  attrac- 
tions the  reader  will  find  not  only  a  collection  of  dispatches 
from  the  year  1850  (page  ^1)  and  an  annotated  map  of  the  old 
Oregon  Trail  (page  H7)  but  also  a  not  so  brief  history  of  the 
magazine  ("Hazards  of  New  Fortune,"  page  57),  an  anthology 
of  Readings  from  the  last  two  decades  (page  25),  and  projec- 
tions ot  the  future  as  imagined  by  ten  artists  peering  into  the 
mist  ot  two  new  centuries  (page  143). 

It  the  issue  proves  as  entertaining  to  read  as  it  was  to  edit, 
the  magazine  stands  a  better  than  even  chance  of  lasting  it  not 
another  150  years  then  at  least  long  enough  to  convey  its  re- 
spects to  the  current  generation  ot  readers. 
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Anvtime: 


amazon.com. 


Everywhere 


It's  never  too  soon  to  curl  up  with  a  new  release.  Visit  Amazon.com  for  the  latest,  greatest  books  on  everything  from 
childcare  to  mystery  to  cooking  and  travel.  And,  even  better,  Amazon.com's  new  releases  are  delivered  right  to  your 
doorstep.  Get  it  first  with  Visa®— the  payment  card  preferred  by  book  lovers  everywhere. 


www.visa.com 


e  Online  Currency 
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i'i  out  pci  l«,i  in  the  po<  ket  watc  h . 

I  ) ZXi\    I  he  world's  first  truly 

i   and  shot  kprool  watch  is  i  reated 
when  Rolex  sculpts  the  revolutionary 
( ))    ter  i  ase  from  solid  metal. 

I   ) Z*  I  \   Mercedes  (ileitze  swims 

t  lir  I  1 1 ■  ■  I ish  (  lhannel  wen  ing  her  Rolex 
1  > \  ,tei    Swimmer  and  watch  emerge 
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1947: 

WWII  ace 

|°ol£nnis'     I  'Inn  k  Yeager, 
weai  ing  a 
Rolex  (  )ystcr,  I 

t.i    iii  t  han  t  lu 
spee<  1  i  >1  si  tund 

1  )Z)  C)  \    I  mi  in"  then  ascent 

on  Rolex  '  ! h r o n o m e t (  i 
I'.dmund  I  I  ilia i  \  and   I  enzing 

■a\ ■  I >e<  i imc  t he  Inst 
i  I  mil  >ei  s  to  i  on  li  t  he  summit 
of  Ml    I     ere  I 

I960:  I  )i   Jacques  Piccard 

I  >i  caks  the  world  record  with  a  55,000  foot 
dive    I  he  R<  ilex  <  >ystei  strapped  to  hi 
aphe  nevei  mi         a  minute 


lies 


1979:  Dr.  Sylvia  l.a.le. 

diving  to  a  depth  ol 

feel  in  the  JIM  diving  suit, 

times  her  descent  on  her 

Roll  •.  '  ' .  ;ter  timepiece. 

1986:  The  Royal 

( ieographical  Society  studying  the 
Wahiba  Sands'  ecosystem,  in  C  )man 
rely  on  Rolex  timepieces  to  withstand 
extreme  desert  temperatures. 

1994:  Hurley 

I  laywood,  wearing  his 

Rolex  (  )yster,  takes  his 

re<  ord  breaking  1  0th 

endurance  race  win. 

1  OClciy:  As  they  have  foi  over  eighty 

years,  people  with  the  spirit  ol  adventure 

rely  on  Rolex.  From  conservationists  like 

Dr.  (  ieorge  Schaller  working  on  the  (  Tang 

I  .hi!1,  in   Tibet  to  scientific  teams  crossing 

the  Kimberley  range  in  Australia,  from 

divers  timing  their  ascents  from  the  chilling 

depths  of  the  Pacific  to  climbers  like 

Robert  Anderson  challenging  the  ratified 

heights  of  the  world's  tallest  mountains. 

They  .ill  rely  on  Rolex  performance 

to  help  them  through  then  often  very 

hazardous  adventures.  As  do  many 

other  slightly  less  adventurous 

souls  all  over  the  world. 
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WHEREAS  HARPER  S  MAGAZINE  IS  CELEBRATING  ITS  SESQUICENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY  WITH  A 

YEARLONG  SERIES  OF  EVENTS  THAT  HAS  INCLUDEO  A  NATIONAL  READING  SERIES.  AND 
CONTINUED  WITH  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  AN  ANNIVERSARY  ANTHOLOGY  AND  A  PROGRAM 
TO  BENEFIT  THE  BROOKLYN  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  IONE  OF  MANY  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  NEW 
YORK  CITY'S  WRITING  COMMUNITY)    THE  CELEBRATION  CULMINATES  WITH  A  GRAND  GALA 
AT  THE  MAGNIFICENT  VANDERBIL  T  HALL  IN  GRAND  CENTRAL  TERMINAL  -  A  BUILDING  THAT 
WAS  COMPLETED  IN  1913.  WHEN  HARPER'S  WAS  ALREADY  63  YEARS  OLD.  AND 

WHEREAS  THE  MAGAZINE  WAS  LAUNCHED  IN  JUNE,  1850  BY  BOOK  PUBLISHERS  HARPER  AND 

BROTHERS.  HEADED  BY  FORMER  MAYOR  JAMES  HARPER  (AND  ONE  GOAL  WAS  TO 
INTEREST  THE  PUBLIC  IN  BUYING  BOOKS  I  WITHIN  SIX  MONTHS  CIRCULATION  REACHED 
50.000    IN  ITS  FIRST  YEAR.  HARPER  S  PUBLISHED  KFPKINTS  OF  FICTION  BY  FAMOUS 
ENGLISH  AUTHORS,  INCLUDING  DICKENS    IHACKI  KAY    tKOLLOPE  AND  GEORGE  ELLIOT. 
AS  WELL  AS  NON-FICTION  AN  TO  RUN  WORK  BY  AMERICAN  WRITERS  AND 

ARTICLES  ABOUT  POST  CIVIL  WAR  AMLHICA      MANY  OF  WHICH  WERE  AIMEO  AT  REFORM 
IN  1873  THE  MAGAZINE  REPORTED  THAT    OVER  100,000  CHILDREN  ARE  AT  WORK  IN  THE 
FACTORIES  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  THE  NEIGHBORING  DISTRICTS.'  AND  IN  THE  1880S  THE 
EDITOR'S  EASY  CHAIR  COLUMN  CHAMPIONED  WOMEN  S  RIGHTS,  AND 

WHEREAS  OVER  THE  NEXT  DECADES  ALMOST  EVERY  WELL  KNOWN  AUTHOR.  POET  AND  PUBLIC 

FIGURE  CONTRIBUTED  TO  HARPI  R'S     HI  KHAN  MELVILLE   HENRY  JAMES.  JACK  LONDON, 
WILLA  CATHER    JAME  S  THURBI  R    AND  Wll  LIAM  FAULKNER  PROVIDED  OUTSTANDING 
FICTION  AND  READERS  (I.  Ol  MS  OF  ROBERT  FROST.  EDNA  ST   VINCENT 

MILLAY,  AND  LANGSTON  HUGHES  IN  THE  PAGES  OF  H  ARPER  S  A  FREED  SLAVE  TOLD  HIS 
STORY,  THEODORE  ROOSEVI  I  I  ANU  WINSTON  CHURCHILL  SHARED  THEIR  EXPERIENCES. 
LEON  TROTSKY  TOLD  READERS  rtHAT  HITLER  WAN1S.'  AND  HENRY  STIMSON  REPORTED 
ON  "THE  DECISION  1'  um  mi  ATOMIC  80MB  THESE  AND  OTHER  FAMED  WRITERS  ARE 
JOINED  BY  THE  BEST  AUTHORS  OF  TODAY,  AS  THE  HARPERS  TRADITION  OF  EXCELLENCE 
CONTINUES  INTO  A  THIRD  CENTURY 

NOW  THEREFORE,  I.  RUDOLPH  W  GIULIANI,  MA ,  i  .    .V  YORK,  IN  RECOGNITION  OF  THIS 

IMPORTANT  ANNIVERSARY   DO  HEREBY  PROCLAIM  THE  MONTH  OF  JUNE,  2000  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


MAGAZINE  150TH  ANNIVERSARY  MONTH 


*NWITN 


I        RUDOLPH  W   GIULIANI 


J  WITNESS  WHEREOF  I  HAVE  HEREUNTO 
SET  MY  HANO  AND  CAUSED  THE  SEAL  OF 
THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  TO  BE  AFFIXED 


Harper's  Maijaiinc  u  reader  response.  Please  address  mail  to  Letters,  Harper 

Wu  York,  NY,  I0012,  or  e-mail  us  at  ktters@harpers.org.  Sho- 
re likely  to  be  published,  and  all  letters  are  subject  to  editing   Volume  precludes  n 
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;  ALLING  A  MAID  A  MAIL") 


Barbara  Ehrenreich's  article,  .1 
rade  against  the  practice  ol  hiring 
ousekeeper.s   ["Maid   to  Order," 
■ipril],  was  elitist  and  insulting.  Ohvi- 
uslv,  houseworkers  should  he  paid  a 
ving  wage  and  have  health  and  pen- 
on  benefits  (preferably,  in  my  opin- 
io, through  a  union).  Obviously, 
icy  should  be  treated  with  respect  by 
heir  employers.  But  Ehrenreich's  as- 
srtion  that  the  "peculiar  intimacy"  of 
lousecleaning  is  demeaning  demeans 
he  very  people  who  ^l\  it.  Her  atti- 
ude  reminds  me  ol  the  Hindu  caste 
ystem,  in  which  people  who  tan 
cither  and  make  shoes  are  consid- 
•red  to  be  lowly,  since  their  trade 
1  leals  with  dead  animals  and  feet.  It  is 
precisely  this  attitude  that  must  be 
lone  away  with  (and  yes,  von  may 
rote  my  last  name). 

1  remember  myself,  in  my  hippie 
lays,  sitting  poolside  with  my  older, 
iffluent  sister-in-law  and  announcing 
irissily,  "1  would  never  have  a  maid — 
It's  so  patronizing  to  women  and  mi- 
norities!" To  which  she  replied, 
'Well,  then,  what  should  1  do — fire 
lanice.'  She's  forty-two,  she  has  two 
'kids,  and  she  can't  even  read  or  write" 
(all  of  which  were  true).  1  didn't  haw- 
in  answer  then,  and  I  still  don't. 

By  the  way,  1  have  never  hired  a 
ihousecleaner  but  will  not  hesitate  to 
lo  so  as  soon  as  I  can  affi  >rd  11 . 

*  Pamela  Hunt  Shoemaker 
New  York  I  '  1 1 \ 

Regarding  your  article  "Maid  to 
Order,"  am  1  to  understand  the  au- 
thor's position  is  that  a  woman  who 
has  the  brains  and  capacity  to  find 
the  cure  for  cancer  should  not  de- 
vote every  waking  hour  to  research 
but  should  take  the  tune  to  clean 
her  own  house,  thereby  reducing  re- 
search time,  in  order  to  not  oppress 
a  "cleaning  lady"?  How  ironic  it 
would  be  it  this  "cleaning  lady"  had 
an  out-of-work  husband  who  was 
sick  with  a  cancer  that  could  be 
c  ired  by  the  findings  of  someone 
who  spends  her  time  on  research, 
not  housec leaning. 

1  find  your  rhetoric  unsustainable. 

Jennifer  T .  Grainger 
Stockton,  C  'ahf. 


No,  1  don't  think  scrubbing  my 
own  toilet  would  make  me  a  belter 
person.  1  have  a  job  I  love  that  pays 
me  well.  It  makes  sense  for  me  to 
work  long  hours  m  a  high  rate  and 
pay  someone  else  a  lower  rate  to  do 
my  housework.  1  prefer  to  spend  my 
precious  tree  tune  relaxing  and  play- 
ing with  my  children  (as  opposed  to, 
say,  waxing  floors  or  vacuuming  un- 
der heds).  And  yes,  my  maid  is  a  for- 
eign-born woman  of  color;  that 
seems  to  he  the  kind  of  person  who 
does  cleaning  work  in  these  parts. 

Barbara  Ehrenreich's  essay  ended 
on  a  politically  correct,  self-right- 
eous note  that  1  was  frankly  disap- 
pointed to  read  in  Harper's:  "the 
moral  challenge  is  .  .  .  to  make  work 
visible  again."  Give  me  a  break' 
Work  is  already  a  major  part  of  my 
life  and  personal  makeup.  But  scrub- 
bing, vacuuming,  bending,  and  lift- 
ing aren't  the  work  1  choose  to  do. 
This  was  a  long  story  about  nothing. 

Brooke  Stauffer 
Bethesda,  Md. 

With  the  encouragement  of  femi- 
nism, millions  of  women  have 
pushed  aside  a  whole  range  of  mis- 
givings about  paying  strangers  to 
take  care  of  their  children.  Good 
luiA  to  Barbara  Ehrenreich  it  she 
thinks  she  can  now  get  their  eon- 
sciences  to  twinge  oxer  hiring  other 
women  to  clean  their  houses. 

Elizabeth  Bernstein 
Bisbee,  Ariz. 

We  were  interested  to  read  Bai- 
kal a  Ehrenreich's  article,  nor  least 
(though  not  only)  because  of  her 
claim  that  the  "demand  for  'wages 
tor  housework'  has  sunk  to  the  sta- 
tus of  a  curio,  along  with  the  con- 
sciousness-raising groups  in  which 
women  once  rallied  support  in  their 
struggles  with  messy  men."  Those  of 
us  in  the  International  Wages  for 
Housework  Campaign  (now  based  in 
England,  Spam,  the  United  Stales, 
and  the  Caribbean,  and  with  a  num- 
ber of  autonomous  organizations  in 
the  network,  including  International 
Black  Women  tor  Wages  for  House- 
work), exhausted  but  exhilarated 
from  just  having  organized  a  sixty- 


try  ( ilobal  Women's  Strike  <  >n 

ii  I.  mal  Women's  Day  (Mar*,  h 

amazed  by  this. 

i.  ilearly,  many  feminists  are  only 

i  atching  up  with  this  grassroots 

movement,  which  is  demanding 

.    iges  tui  caring  work  and  pay  equity 

in  the  global  market. 

Seforta  James  and  Phoebe  lories  Schel- 

kmberg 
International  Wages  tor  Housework 

(.  iam] 
I.,  mdi  hi  ml  Philadelphia 

Barbara  Ehrenreich's  article  "Maid 
rder"  started  off  boldly,  speaking 
i.ss,  even  Marx,  but  the  conclud- 
ing admonishment  to  "make  work 
visible  again"  showed  both  indirec- 
tion and  pusillanimity.  1  would  sug- 
gest that  this  is  the  consequence  of 
neglecting  the  foundation  of  class: 
the  (sot.  nil)  division  of  labor. 

My  wife  is  currently  a  computer 
engineer,  and  1  am  a  stay-at-home 
dad.  This  division  of  labor  reflects  the 
(.  lass  status  each  of  us  brought  to  i  air 
relationship:  she  received  secondary 
edm  at  i<  hi,  1  did  not,  and  our  histories 
followed  suit.  Our  daughter,  one  year 
old,  has  already  begun  to  mimic  my 
domestic  activities;  she  is  learning  to 
I  i  ;i  "housewife" — from  her  father.  It 
should  be  obvious  from  this  example 
that  the  issue  is  not  gender,  as  femi- 
nists incorrectly  thought,  but  the  di- 
vision of  labor  (which  class  societies 
redic  aied  on). 
1  he  Bolsheviks  (following  En- 
gels's  exposition  of  the  problem  in 
/  he  <  higin  uj  the  Family,  Private  Prop- 
erty and  the  Suite)  proposed  to  put 
women  to  work  outside  the  home, 
something  America  stnved  tor  halt  a 
iciiiun  later.  According  to  the  Bol- 
sheviks, tins  would  be  made  possible 
roviding  communal  services  for 
da\  care,  laundries,  and  dining  halls. 
As  the  baity  Pi.  igram  of  1919  explic- 
itly stated,  such  work  would  be  done 
ne,  on  schedules  that  rotat- 
ed mental  work  with  manual  work, 
i  was  their  rational  formula  for 
the  pi'  ihlerm  i  >t  "feminism." 

Hiring  maids  t,>  J,,  the  domestic 

i|  families  ,ml\  derm  msi  i  ites 

i  apil  ihsm's  persistent  e  in  commi  idi- 

ill  facets  ol  bum, in  lite.  1  be  le- 

ition,  e\  en  \\  idespread  promo- 


tion, of  prostitution  cannot  be  very 
tar  behind.  As  capital's  power  in- 
creases, there  will  increasingly  come 
to  be  a  price  on  everything — unless 
we  i  boose  to  take  back  our  labor. 

Of  course,  your  allegiance  to  capi- 
tal's basic  principles  will  dissuade 
you  from  printing  this  letter — but  1 
thought  you  might  like  to  know  that 
not  all  of  us  out  here  in  readerland 
are  indoctrinated  dupes. 

Barn  Stoller 
Northampton,  Mass. 

The  Mauls  International,  our 
franchise  owners,  and  franchise  em- 
ployees are  offended  b\  a  number  of 
statements  made  in  Barbara  Ehren- 
reich's article.  In  particular,  we  are 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  statement, 
"Household  workers  .  .  .  are  dispro- 
portionately women  of  color:  'Lower' 
kinds  of  people  tor  a  'lower'  kind  of 
work."  At  The  Maids  International, 
we  value  the  women  and  men  who 
work  in  our  system.  We  don't  be- 
lieve that  the  color  of  a  person's  skin 
has  any  bearing  on  the  content  of 
his  or  her  character.  They  are  good 
people  who  work  hard  to  support 
their  families.  We  provide  a  sate  and 
professional  working  environment 
with  opportunities  tor  advancement. 
Cleaning  homes  is  not  demeaning. 
It's  honest  and  honorable  work  that 
benefits  our  employees  and  is  appre- 
ciated by  our  customers. 

Daniel].  Bishop 
President 

The  Maids  International,  Inc. 
i  )maha 

The  ethical  dilemma  posed  by 
domestic  service  is  much  like  the 
problem  ot  slavery  as  it  was  experi- 
enced in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Slavery  was  always  considered  an 
undesirable-  station  in  lite  and  mis- 
treatment of  slaves  was  always  un- 
ethical, but  no  one,  not  even  slaves, 
considered  slavery  to  be  wrong  until 
the  moral  implications  ot  Thomas 
lefferson's  Declaration  clarified  the 
unsavoriness  of  slavery  in  human 
relations.  Freed  slaves  thought 
nothing  ot  owning  slaves  them 
selves  (given  the  opportunity),  lust 
is  J,  imestic  workers  dream  •  if  a  day 


when  they  might  hire  maids  of  thei 
own.  As  for  the  labor  of  the  chil 
dren  who  produce  our  children' 
toys — it  can  best  be  described  a 
"out  ot  sight,  out  of  mind." 

As  good  people  once  held  slaves 
good  people  will  continue  to  exploi 
domestic  help  and  sweatshop  labo 
until  two  things  happen:  (  1  )  wt 
reach  a  threshold  of  moral  aware 
ness,  and  (2)  domestic  service  anc 
other  exploited  labor  are  replaced  b) 
siime  less  compromised  means  of  ac 
complishing  the  same  tasks. 

K.J.  Walters 
Monroe,  N.Y. 

As  in  het  essay  "Nickel-and 
Dimed"  [January  1999],  Barban 
Ehrenreich  enters  the  working  class 
for  two  weeks  but  retains  her  privi 
lege  to  leave.  Predictably,  she  hncb 
it  unacceptable.  Ot  course  she  does 
she  has  other  options.  Her  positior 
is  one  envied  by  many  people  oi 
even  her  own  socioeconomic  class 
she  is  paid  for  work  she  loves  and  ha: 
gained  national  recognition  for  it 
Only  at  the  end  ot  her  article,  vvbei 
Ehrenreich  parallels  the  disregard  foi 
one's  personal  detritus  with  a  disre- 
gard for  industrial  waste,  does  her  ar- 
ticle graduate  from  whining  to  seri- 
ous criticism.  One  wishes  that  she'd 
spent  more  time  building  her  argu- 
ment for  environmental  awareness 
and  less  time  moralizing  on  the  evils 
of  employing  workers  in  the  home. 

Karm  Payson 
San  Francisco 

Barbara  Ehrenreich's  essay  was 
strident,  rhetorical,  and  predictable 
Every  society  is  composed  ot  twe 
groups:  the  rich  and  powerful  w  he 
are  few,  and  the  poor  and  oppressec 
who  are  many.  It  was  ever  thus,  anc 
readers  ot  Harper's  Magazine  bad  bet- 
ter be  grateful  tor  it. 

Erie  Bourland 
Arlington,  Va. 

Barbara  Ehrenreich  trots  out  hei 
predictable  litany  of  feminist  com- 
plaints against  men,  capitalism,  altlu 
ent  people,  and  other  feminists  win 
don't  share  her  sensibilities.  She  see: 
husbands  as  exploiters  ot  women  anc 
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chides  them  tor  not  doing  their  fair 
share  oi  housework.  There  is  no  ap- 
parent effort  on  her  part  to  acknowl- 
edge the  fact  that  men  work  more 
hours  outside  the  home,  are  expect- 
ed to  be  the  primary  providers  tor 
the  family,  and  are  usually  the  ones 
who  do  the  dirtiest,  most  dangerous, 
and  most  life-depleting  jobs.  Next 
time,  Ehrenreich  should  write  an  in- 
vestigative report  that  looks  sympa 
thetically  .it  the  sacrifices  made  by 
m. ile  firefighters,  miners,  construc- 
tion workers,  and  other  men  in  the 
"death  professions."  She  dismisses 
men's  contributions  to  household 
maintenance  and  ignores  the  fact 
that  the  husband's  lull-time  job 
in. ikes  u  possible  for  his  wife  nor  to 
have  to  work  outside  the  home. 

( Christopher  (. ',.  Heard 
Nashville 

Barbara  Ehrenreich's  otherwise  in- 
formative essay  is  marred  by  a  common 
misconception.  She  decries  the  less 
than-sanitary  results  of  cosmetic  clean- 
ing practices  ("the  water  1  wiped 
around  floors  was  often  an  unsavory 
gray,"  and  "a  ray  moistened  with  dis- 
infectant will  not  get  a  countertop 
clean").  The  maid-for-hire  routine  is 
to  "create  the  appearance"  oi  a  good 
cleaning,  she  complains,  rather  than 
to  actually  clean.  This  is  exactly  right. 
Cleaning,  for  the  most  part,  is  a  cos- 
metic practice.  Except  for  ridding  dust 
from  the  environment  of  an  asthmat- 
ic ,  making  sure  actual  food  isn't  lying 
around  to  attract  pests,  and  scouring 
cutting  suit, iees  on  which  food  will 
sit ,  c  leaning  simply  d<  lesn't  matter — 
despite  what  our  mothers  taught  us. 
1  lumans,  like  other  animals,  evolved 
quite  im  ely  in  dirty  envin  >ns.  It  people 
prefer  nicely  folded  toilet  tissue  and  a 
signature  smell  rather  than  sanitized 
counter  scrubs,  tine.  No  one  has  died 
■  if  diseases  i  a  used  by  dirty  floors.  It  is 
ran.  m  that  saves  lives,  not  clean 
refrigerators. 

Kristen  I  laas 

C  irand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Scenes  from  my  life  as  a  maid: 
Climbing  a  ladder  to  change  the  kitty 
litter  in  an  attic  twice  a  it .  ek 

i  ei  a  stairway  under  the 


maid'Service  owner  s  supervision,  sweep 
ing  the  stairs  with  dustpan  and  broom 
collapsing  with  asthma  afterwards. 

(  )n  my  hands  and  knees  polishingi 
tiled  kitchen  floor  under  the  housewife' 
supervision.  Polishing  her  bathroon 
flours  likewise  Finding  my  jacket 
which  this  woman  had  taken  downstaii 
"to  put  away"  for  me,  hailed  up  in  th 
bottom  corner  oj  the  closet.  The  fold 
with  a  hollow  where  she'd  punched  i 
into  place.  (Her  husband  had  one  jui 
like  it,  she'd  said.) 

Scrubbing  a  windowless  bathroom,  sei 
en  years'  worth  oj  mold  off  the  show 
doors,  and  reeling  out  past  the  glass  a] 
terwards,  dizzy  with  unventilated  ammc 
nia  fumes. 

The  weight  and  size  oj  Kirby  vacuw 
cleaners.  The  sheer  weight  oj  them.  Lighu 
i  mes  are  universally  said,  Iry  clients  and  si 
pervisors  alike,  "not  to  clean." 

(  at  in  an  underground  car  pari 
coffee  from  a  thermos:  lunch. 

1  was  a  maid  in  the  early  Eightie 
in  the  South  Bay  area  of  Lc 
Angeles. 

Barbara  Ehrenreich  gets  a  lot  of 
right,  hut  she  is  wrong  when  she  sa^ 
that  the  posture  of  submission 
making  a  stealthy  comeback. 

The  posture  of  submission  is  cui 
rently  making  a  blatant  comeback, 
was  stealthy  in  the  early  Eightie 
when  Reagan  and  vuppiedom  wei 
just  feeling  their  way. 

It  was  absolutely  clear  back  the 
that  what  the  client  was  buying  w. 
submission,  and,  it  possible,  the  ngl 
to  humiliate. 

If  the  client  was  home  I  cleane 
kitchen  and  bathroom  floors  on  in 
hands  and  knees;  the  client  msistei 
I  e  leaned  stairs  the  same  way. 

It  the  client  was  not  home  1  wi 
simply  alone  in  the  client's  lane 
scape  ot  secretion:  soap-scumme 
bathrooms,  filthy  ovens  and  hroile 
and  black  glass-fronted  appliance 
refrigerators  to  be  cleaned  out,  loa( 
of  washing  (otren  to  be  taken  to  th 
basement  from  a  third-floor  apar 
meiit — please  dry  and  fold);  acres  < 
shag  pile  to  be  separated  from  tb 
plastic  toys  unbiodegradably  skeine 
into  it,  then  vacuumed  with  the  in 
possible  monster  vacuum;  more  acn 
of  clear  glass  door,  by  the  sea,  to  bet 
no  hint  <)\  salt  or  smear — an  imposs 
ble  schedule,  sometimes  fitting  i 


isc  heduled  i  hings  (  "aiul  if  you 
ukl  ■  •  •")  i"  keep  the  c lii-iii  from 
itching  services. 

I  worked  for  .1  company,  not  inde- 
■ndently.  All  the  clients  wire 
lite. 

The  company  charged  $15  an 
iur;  I  got  $5.  By  the  1  ime  I  goi 
ime  1  was  often  ti  k  >  tired  t<  1  eat. 
One  oi  my  supervisors  was  white, 
e  other  Latina.  The  owner  of  the 
isiness  was  Filipina.  Inflicting  the 
inishments  of  poverty  on  the  poor 
a  game  anyone  can  play.  All  11 
kes  is  money. 

I  will  never  lure  someone  to  do 
v  housework.  I'll  choke  to  death 

r 

loira  McAidiffe 
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The  Vietnam  War,  hegun  hy 
.mericans  who  believed  that  any- 
ling  the  United  States  did  in  the 
jjorld  was  good,  rapidly  convinced 
lunger  Americans  that  everything 
le  United  States  did  in  the  world 
as  evil.  James  William  Gihson's  de- 
:rmination  to  believe  that  the  \  let- 
am  War  was  an  inevitable  result  of 
nnerican  wickedness  ["Revising 
'letnam,  Again,"  April]  forces  him 
)  distort  or  ignore  a  great  deal  of 
hat  my  new  book,  American 
ragedy,  says,  especially  with  respect 
1  the  presidency  of  John  F. 
.ennedy. 

Astonishingly,  Gibson  suggests 
hat  1  did  not  address  the  ideas 
bout  limited  war  advanced  by 
laxwell  Taylor,  Kennedy's  special 
lilitary  representative  and  later 
hairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
taff,  and  Walt  Rostow,  an  adviser 
)  Kennedy,  even  though  American 
ragedy  describes  many  proposals  for 
ar  in  Southeast  Asia  that  these 
wo  men  addressed  to  President 
.ennedy  during  1961  and  shows 
ow  Kennedy  repeatedly  rejected 
iem.  He  says  that  1  ignored 
Kennedy's  interest  in  unconven- 
umal  war  and  the  Special  Forces, 
,  hteh  is  discussed  in  Chapter  3,  or 
he  Kennedy  Administration's  at- 
empts  to  improve  counterinsur- 
ency,  which  are  analyzed  in  Chap- 


ter 5.  The  emphasis  of  the  kcniuds 
Administration's  efforts  in  Latin 
America  and  elsewhere,  as  [  showed, 
was  to  improve  counterinsurgenc^ 
operations  without  direct  American 
military  pari  ic  ipation. 

"As  we  know,"  Gibson  writes, 
"neither  Kennedy,  Johnson,  nor 
Nixon  stopped  the  United  State- 
from  going  to  war  in  Southeast 
Asia."  Vet  American  Tragedy  exten- 
sively documents  numerous  occa- 
sions during  1961,  1962,  and  1963 
on  which  Kennedy  did  exactly  that, 
rejecting  the  near  unanimous  pro- 


pi  is, i|s  d|  his  ;id\  tsers  to  put  large 
numbers  oj  Amen  ,11  i  •  unk.it  troops 
in  Lai  is,  South  Vietnam,  >r  both  He 
aki  i  shi  iv\  ed  and  not  ,il  all  "reluc  - 
tantly"  that  he  pretern  i  a  neutral 
gi ivernmeni  in  Laos  to  An  1  rican 
military  invi  >1\  ement  on  beha  1  t 
pro-Western  forces.  His  remarks  to 
columnist  .Arthur  Krock,  which 
Krock  recorded  at  the  time,  are  onl\ 
one  of  many  occasions  on  which  he 
rejected  Southeast  Asia  as  .1  place  to 
fight  a  war.  As  a  historian  I  would 
never  claim  to  know  what  Kennedy 
would  ha\  e  done  in   1964  or   1965, 
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hut  ir  is  now  clear  beyond  any  dour'1 
that  be  bad  refused,  on  a  number  c   v 
earlier  occasions,  to  do  what  John  '[ 
son  did  during  those  years.  He  als ■ '" 
bad  a  wide-ranging  diplomatic  agen  ' 
da,  explored  at  length  in  America ' ,e; 
Tragedy,  which  could  not  be  recor' 
ciled  with  war  in  Southeast  Asia-1  :r 
an  agenda  abandoned  by  his  succe;' 
sor.  It  Gibson  refuses  to  acknowledsj 
these  facts,  then  it  is  he  who  is  ohst 
nately  clin^in^  to  myths  about  th 
history  ot  our  involvement  in  Soutl 
east  .Asia. 


David  Kaiser 
Naval  War  College 
Jamestown,  R.I. 


:. 


With  the  appearance  of  Davi 
Kaiser's  American  Tragedy,  the  deba>  ^ 
on  Vietnam  continues.  Fingers  a 
pointed  and  blame  is  assessed.  I  [en 
Kissinger  sanctimoniously  blames  D 
mocrats  Kennedy  and  Johnson.  Tli 
Democrats  bitterly  accuse  Kissing 
and  Nixon.  Other  former  foreign  p 
icy  makers  such  as  Robert  McNamaj 
busily  rewrite  history  in  their  person 
quests  tor  redemption. 

But  does  it  really  matter  wheth  - 
Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  or  Johns 
sought  to  escalate  the  war — or  c 
what  day  of  what  month  they  did  S( 

Scholars  delight  in  such  specu 
tion,  but  these  debates  fail  to  a 
dress  the  fundamental  lessons  th 
remain  hidden  in  the  verbal  thick) 
that  has  grown  up  around  the  Vit 
nam  War.  These  lessons  might  btj 
be  learned  in  the  context  of  t 
Gulf  War,  a  conflict  that  is  in  ma 
ways  .i  continuation  of  the  Vietn; 
imbroglio.  Indeed,  the  Gulf  War 
tar  from  finished. 

Today,  there  are  35,000  Americ 
troops  mired  in  the  quicksand  alo 
the  Gulf.  U.S.  leaders  assured  t 
American  public  that  Iraq  would  r 
become  "another  Vietnam."  Th 
then  unleashed  a  display  ot  destn 
tion  that  Baghdad  had  not  seen  sn 
the  Mongols  overran  the  city  in  12 

After  dropping  more  than  a  it 
lion  tons  of  munitions  and  tiri 
some  700  Tomahawk  missiles  at  Ir 
targets,  the  United  States  finds  S; 
dam  Hussein  still  in  power.  This  | 
litical  thug  has  already  outlast 
three  U.S.  presidents.  The  equr 


r  of  Vietnam's  Agent  Orange  is 

debilitating  Gulf  War  Syndrome. 

anwhile,  the  American  use  of 

1,000  uranium-tipped  shells  has 

a  carcinogenic  trail  rh.it  has  re- 

:ed  in  massive  birth  defects  among 

t  •  Iraqi  people.  Informed  citizens 

Ihrywhere  are  saddened  and  sick- 

fi  'd  by  this  one-sided  technowar. 

Despite  many  obvious  differences 
1  ween  the  two  conflicts,  Gulf  policy 
I  nonstrates  that  we  have  yet  to 
I  rn  the  lessons  of  Vietnam.  Despite 
i  ;rwhelming  firepower,  the  United 
!  ites  lacks  the  necessary  brain  pow- 
lf  American  leaders  must  increase 
j'lir  understanding  of  the  peoples 
;  J  cultures  of  the  Gulf.  In  the  1980s, 
i  example,  the  United  States  helped 
c  -are  Saddam  Hussein,  who  then 
:  :nt  the  1990s  bedeviling  the  United 
1  ites,  despite  our  attempts  to  "neu- 
t  lire"  him  the  way  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
i  nistration  had  plotted  the  destruc- 
pn  of  South  Vietnam's  president, 
;o  Dinh  Diem,  in  1963. 
The  major  problems  in  the  Gulf 
p  political  in  nature,  as  were  the 
pblems  in  Vietnam.  Delicate  social 
d  political  problems  cannot  be 


bombed  or  "missiled"  out  of  exis- 
tence. Tomahawk  diplomacy  is 
doomed  to  failure. 

Today,  the  United  States  is  pour- 
ing billions  of  dollars  into  the  Gulf 
region  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  the 
so-called  rogue  states  while  propping 
up  decrepit  regimes  that  sil  astride 
60  percent  of  the  world's  oil. 

There  are  heavy  political,  econom- 
ic, and  moral  costs  for  such  policy. 
These  costs  must  he  measured  against 
the  benefits  of  a  cautious  strategic  with- 
drawal from  the  Gulf  or,  at  the  very 
least,  an  effective  low-profile  presence 
sometime  in  the  near  future. 

James  A.  Bill 

The  College  of  William  and  Mary 
Williamsburg,  Va. 


MEN  OVERBOARD 

I'm  neither  florid  nor  heavyset,  nor 
am  I  numbered  among  the  "thorough- 
paced Tones."  But  I  do  subscribe  to 
National  Review  and  occasionally  even 
write  tor  it.  1  also  subscribe  tc  >  I  larpei  's, 
and  while  I've  generally  found  Lewis 
Lapham  to  be  politically  obtuse,  quick 


with  the  ^  ategi  >i  n  md  reflexively 
snobbish,  I  will  ik"  ei  again,  af- 

ter his  inagmtk  enl  e  -n  Patrk  k 

(.  VRrian  ["Stupi  ir  Mund  i  itehi  iok, 
April]  think  ano!  In]  i  '  i  bought 
about  him.  A  wonderful  pk\  writ- 
ing: Stupor  Mundi. 

John  R.  (  '.oyne  _h 

l    lilt    igo 

My  leadings  of  E.  B.  White  taught 
me  io  keep  it  short  and  simple.  7  hus 
following  :i  battle  in  Blue  at  the 
Mizzen,  Patrick  O'Brian  writes:  "The 
dead  went  over  the  side  with  little 
ceremony  and  less  mourning."  Until 
now,  I  thought  O'Brian's  passing  sim- 
ilarly observed.  Lapham's  elegy  was 
welcome,  competent,  loving,  and 
damned  beautiful. 

Robert  I '.  Tillman 
Death,  Tex. 


1  have  been  a  subscriber  to  Harper's 
Magazine  for  roughly  thirty  years,  and 
during  earlier  days  I  enjoyed  it  very 
much.  For  a  number  of  reeent  years, 
however,  I  have  noticed  what  seems  to 


Not  since  Stonehenge  has  Britain  been  so  excited  about  a  new  Millennium.  For  the   ear  2000  were  opening  dazzlin 
■w  attractions  like  the  Millennium  Dome  and  the  British  Airways  London  Eye.  Add  hese  and  more  to  i  oudon's pre-em 

theatre  season,  rich  history  and  cosmopolitan  energy  and  there's  //etc     'ee/i  a  better  tunc 
>r  information  on  Millennium  events  throughout  Britain  call  1 SOO-dS^-fltl  16 m  „Uii  „„„„,  tv.,„..ll, -.■;,„;„  „.W,„,7/,.„„;.„„ 


nward  spiral.  Willi  few  ex- 

m\  i  he  short  stories  cone 

i  Ives  with  people  and  suhjet  tsof 

unrelenting  unpleasantness    Adieu  I 

ha\  i-  rec  klessly  read  the  maga:ine  In  >m 

cover  to  cover,  1  have  suffered  days  ot 

lepression.  Furthermore,  the  "artwork" 

and  various  slu  nt  piece-  in  the  fn  ml  are 

frequently  sophomorie  and  useless 

I  was  i  Ik  refi  ire  imazed  u  >  discover  in 
the  last  issue  that  Lewis  Lapham  has 
found  something,  Patrick  O'Brian's 
hooks,  ,il  oui  which  Ik-  is  unequivo- 
cally positive.  This  was  particularly 
surprising  in  that  I  share  his  enthusi- 
asm. Not  that  I  find  myself  differing 
with  him  on  even  subject,  hut  I  can't 
rememher  him  ever  liking  anything. 

J.  R.  Beall 

Newark,  Ohio 


I  very  much  enjoyed  the  Note 
hi  >.  ik  i  ui  I'ai  ru  k  (  )'Brian.  1  am  a 
great  tan,  currently  enjoying  the 
crushing  ot  slavers  in  The  Com- 
modore. 1  hope  thai  one  day  high 
school  students  will  be  struggling 
over  comparisons  ot  O'Brian  with 
Austen,  1  Vkens,  and  Conrad. 

I  was  disappointed,  however,  that 
you  did  not  give  O'Brian  his  full  due. 
I  on  ,  the  recently  deceased  should 
not  be  made  ro  answer  for  their  mis- 
takes in  life,  hut  no  one's  lite  is  com- 
plete without  the  good  and  the  had. 
I  refer  to  O'Brian's  first  family — 
whom  he  abandoned  and  the  liber- 
ties he  frequently  took  with  the 
truth  in  talking  about  his  own  past 
(as  detailed  in  Dean  Kind's  recent 
Patrick  (  >'Brian:  A  Life  Revealed). 

I'm  sun  thai  Aubrey  would  have 
me  flogged  around  the  fleet  tor  such 
statements,  and  most  deservedly.  I 
have,  however,  always  been  im- 
pressed I  \  i  apham's  and  Harper  s 
unflinching  look  at  the  truth,  no 
matter  how  ugh  ind  I  was  surprised 
by  this  rare  ivei      n  of  the  eyes. 

Blair  Wyman 

rYuth  i  'i  (  '■<  msequt  i      s,  N.Mex. 

1  enji  iyed  hew  is  La]  m's  recent 
ht  image  to  t  he  books  t  Pat  ru  k 
(  )'Bri  in,  but  I  must  corn."  him  on 
one  small  mistake.  At  tin  tart  of 
the  first  hook,  Music?-  and  (  >mman- 
i  has  not  yet  been  ma  cap- 
tain    \ hie  nigh  he  is  the  ca] 


;  he  Sophie,  it  is  a  tit  le  of  courtesy 
and  ni  it  all  actual  naval  rank  (lie  ex- 
plains this  m  the  second  hook).  His 
correct  rank  is  the  title-  of  the 
book — master  and  commander,  from 
whuh  we  get  today's  lieutenant 
commander  and  commander,  ranks 
just  below  that  ot  a  modern  captain. 

The  rank  of  post  captain  was  so 
avidly  sought  by  naval  commanders 
ot  the  period  because,  once  attained 
( I  arring  death  i  >r  grievous  dishonor), 
one  was  guaranteed  a  position  and 
rank  tor  life  and  would  eventually 
make  it  to  admiral  regardless  of  abili- 
ty or  connections. 

Sieve  C  mt\ 
(  lifton,  N.J. 

LET  HE  WITHOUT  SENSE  .  .  . 

Regaling  others  with  bloopers, 
truisms,  and/or  unintentionally  hi- 
larious (mis)statements  from  stu- 
dents' work  [Anders  Henriksson's 
"Hindsight  into  the  Future,"  Read- 
ings, April]  is  a  time-honored  prac- 
tice that  helps  keep  teachers  and 
professors  sane.  (I  do  it  myself, 
though  I  prefer  to  keep  it  entre  amis.) 

It's  also,  however,  a  cheap  shot. 
Before  we  get  too  tweedily  comtv,  we 
might  be  reminded  of  what  can  often 
give  rise  to  these  student  errors:  our 
hi niies,  often  hurried,  using  names 
and  terms  unknown  and  unexplained 
(or  "explained"  three  weeks  earlier, 
before  the  last  exam),  illegible  hand- 
writing on  the  blackboard,  speech 
that  is  tired  and  slurred,  impatience, 
ad-libbing  without  thinking. 

How  about  transcriptions  ol  some 
equally  hilarious  professorial  slips? 
(I'm  not  about  to  publish  my  own.) 

James  Mc(  'alia 
Bowdoin  College 
Brunswick,  Maine 

FUR.  SMOOTHED 


I  would  have  been  grateful  it  in 
printing  my  horrible  letter  to  NOW 
president  Galen  Sherwin  ["Crossing 
the  Bikini  Line,"  Readings,  April] 
defending  PETA's  "p.mtv  ads"  cam- 
paign you  had  mentioned  that  Sher- 
win has  long  since  had  my  apology, 
and  we  have  long  since  agreed  to  dis- 
agree on   whether  or  not   PETA's 


"bikini  wax"  anti-fur-trim  ad  is  ami 
feminist.  Readers  might  also  wish  tc 
know  that  Sherwin  has  made  it  cle; 
that  NOW  does  not  lend  any  suppod 
to  the  fur  trade,  and  that,  in  fact,  sh< 
herself  wrote  a  pointed  letter  to  thi 
Fur  Information  Council  (FIO)  rep> 
resentative,  complaining  that  FIC 
diminishes  the  meaning  of "Freedod 
ol  Choice"  when  it  uses  that  slogal 
to  describe  a  woman's  decision  t( 
wear  fur,  no  matter  what. 

Sometimes  a  human  being,  like 
beaten  animal,  can  take  only  sc 
much  and,  unfortunately,  Sherwin'! 
letter  was  the  straw  that  broke  th 
camel's  back.  The  evidence  of  ad 
palling  animal  suffering  that  crosses 
my  desk  every  day,  the  hard  slog  it  i: 
to  penetrate  people's  busy  lives  anc 
break  their  old  unwittingly  crue 
habits,  not  to  mention  the  inane  at 
guments  one  has  to  deal  with  fron 
those  justifying  animal  abuse  (sue! 
as,  "Cod  put  animals  here  to  be  usee 
as  we  see  fit"),  take  their  toll. 

Sometimes  PETA's  tactics,  like  ou 
naked  marches  and  obnoxious  ad  cam 
paigns,  can  make  the  difference  be 
tween  keeping  important  yet  depress 
ing  subjects  invisible  or  having  then 
be  widely  seen.  Part  of  our  job  is  tc 
shake  people  up  and  even  shock  them 
The  alternative  is  to  be  ignored  in  ttw 
torrent  of  Monica  Lewinsky-style  sto 
ries  that  dominate  the  popular  press 
Silence,  indeed,  is  the  worst  enemy  o: 
the  oppressed  of  any  species. 

I  am  not  proud  of  my  childish  lettei 
to  Sherwin,  but  1  am  proud  of  wha1 
PETA  has  accomplished  tor  animals. 

Ingrid  E.  Newkirk 

President 

People  for  the  Ethical  Treatment  c 

Animals  (PETA) 
Norfolk,  Va. 

According  to  Ingrid  Newkirk,  thi 
PETA  ad  implying  that  female  bod' 
hair  is  unattractive  does  no  harm.  Shi 
blithely  claims  that  most  women  hav'  17 
decided  for  themselves  that  unshavei 
limbs  and  an  unplucked  bikini  lini 
look  unsightly.  Ot  course  she's  ngh 
that  most  American  women  endeavo 
to  rid  themselves  of  body  hair.  But  th 
effi  'it  is  not  due  to  some  liberated  am 
objective  view  of  their  appearance;  it' 
surely  induced  by  society's  expecta 
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THE  CITY  OF  PED1A-LITE 

- 


nt    ["Trekking    the   City   o 
April],  other  than  to  gener  ''• 
ate  a  humorous  piece  I 

lans,  unlike  child- 
Americans,  value  adult  pleasure:  : 
without  the  companv  of  their 
mature  offsprii 

i    Mr.    and    Mrs.    McManu 
_p.e  that  their  fellow  travelers-:: 
diners,  and  museum  v  ntec 

:  -v  up  "D1"  points  tor  endurance 
of  excruciating  discomfort?  Perhaps  • 
our  intrepid  travelers  are  planr. .:  _ 

-::  with  the  J  infant  - 

ist  t  lemonstrate  how  inconsider 
ate  and  culturally  blinkered  Ameri 
cans  can  be. 

I 
Calif. 

My  husband  and  I  lived  in  Pari 
with  a  fifteen-  to  twenty 
mth-old  child  and  sine 
-pent  a  month  each  sum 
met  in  that  citv,  with  two  girls  whi  * 

sight  and  tout  have  experi 
enced  Pans  at  evei     stage     f  rhei 
development  (includii  _    f    r  th 
smaller  one,  her  existence  in  m 
illy).  Although  Jame 
McManus's  fantasy  of  his  ordeals  i. 
quite  amusing,  it  utterly  contradict 
"  what  we  have  learnec 
jt  children  and  Pans  over  th 
.  irs. 
Pan-  i-  a  city  entirely  out:. 
■    -  children.  Every  neighbor. 
i   -  some  form  of  small  park,  com 
th  climbing  apparatus 
round  a  ball 
and  usually  a  sandbox.  Parents  ti 

th  children  need  not  plar 

tings  t  •     is  in  New 

ther  large  cities  in  Ameri 

ca;  they  have  simplv  to  look  on  the 

map.  spot  the  green  patch  neares 

-■.nation,  and  re- 

:  A  the  kids  can  take  a  h 

trai     "-1  McManus": 
-.  most  French  park: 
.v  full  access  i 

ns  may  seem  mere 

quibbling,  but  McManus's  underlvin 

n  that  those  snobby  "fi    _- 

r.d  is  trou- 

:t,  we  have  found  tha 

French  culture  and  habits  are  bull 

• 
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cky  hart  /  mezzo-soprano 
ilery  ryvkin /conductor 


cky:  the  arts  is  not  the  most  stable 
ireer.  then,  when  you  have  a  child,  the 
icertainty  really  hits  home. 


ut  little  by  little  leila's  taught  us  how  to 
alance  this  sometimes  precarious  life  in  the 
rts  with  the  need  for  long-term  financial 
ell-being,  she  took  the  time  to  find  out 
'ho  we  are. ..what's  important  to  us... 


I  i  M  i       - 


ie  couldn't  be  doing  this  if  we  thought  we 
/erj  compromising  amanda's  future. 


"amanda's  needs  are  not  negotiable 


leila  ross/ financial  consultant 

leila:  vicky's  instincts  were  to  put  their 
assets  in  a  nice  safe  place ...  t-bi Us  and  cds. 

we  took  a  hard  look  at  what  they  really 
needed  — immediate  and  long  term  — and 
put  together  a  plan,  eventually,  we  created 
a  portfolio  designed  not  only  for  growth  but 
also  for  a  steady  income  so  vicky  could  devote 
herself  full-time  to  her  singing. 

then  amanda  came  along,  which  gave  a  whole 
new  meaning  to  "long-term  investing." 
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Merrill  Lynch 


Natural  redhead. 
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HARPER'S  INDEX 


Number  ol  the  1  55  U.S.  magazines  published  in  1850  thai  are  published  today  :  1  3 

dumber  of  years  Karl  Marx  spent  writing  opinion  pieces  for  the  New-York  I  hily  Tribune  before  publishing  Pa\  kajnhd  -.  10 

Tort  ion  of  the  1 9th  century  it  took  Russia  to  conquer  the  i  Chechens  :  1/2 

Number  of  "psychological  operations"  specialists  that  the  U.S.  Army  senl  to  work  tor  CNN  last  year  :  5 

verage  number  of  U.S.  news  stones  about  Elian  Gonzalez  published  or  aired  each  day  ol  the  hist  S  months  ot  his  stay  here  :  222 

Estimated  ratio  of  immigrants  arriving  in  the  U.S.  in  the  1890s  to  the  number  returning  home  during  that  period  :  3:2 

Points  by  which  the  percentage  of  U.S.  residents  born  abroad  has  changed  since  1850  :  -0.4 

Points  by  which  the  percentage  of  Americans  of  African  descent  has  changed  since  then  :  -2.8 

Estimated  percentage  change  in  the  Native  American  population  of  ( California  during  the  1850s  :  -65 

Portion  of  California's  revenue  between  1852  and  1870  composed  of  taxes  paid  by  Chinese  laborers  :  1/2 

Estimated  number  of  "river  pirates"  operating  on  New  York  ( City's  waterfront  in  1850  :  500 

Portion  of  rivers  in  the  mid-Atlantic  U.S.  whose  water  levels  set  record  lows  last  summer  :  3/4 

Minimum  number  of  aquatic  species  carried  in  ship  ballasts  to  new  ecosystems  on  any  given  day  s  3,000 

Estimated  acres  of  topsoil  eroded  worldwide  each  year  :  3,700,000,000 

Hours  of  cooking  required  to  remove  the  "toxins"  from  tomatoes,  according  to  an  1860  women's  magazine  :  3 

Ratio  of  the  amount  Americans  spent  on  potato  chips  in  1996  to  spending  on  federal  political  campaigns  that  year  :  2:1 

Years  after  the  Great  Potato  Famine  began  that  Britain  loosened  its  land-ownership  requirements  for  Irish  voters  :  5 

jumber  of  times  that  U.S.  president  Zachary  Taylor  had  ever  voted  in  a  presidential  election  before  taking  office  in  1841-'  :  0 

Number  of  years  after  the  term  "confidence  man"  was  coined  in  184c'  that  the  word  "industrialist"  was  introduced  :  1  5 

Percentage  change  since  1992  in  the  average  household  income  of  the  lowest-paid  fifth  of  Silicon  Valley  workers  :  -2.7 

Number  of  residents  of  India  without  access  to  fresh  drinking  water  tor  every  Internet  user  there  :  1  I  5 

Number  of  immigrants  Japan  would  require  in  order  to  maintain  its  present  workforce  through  the  year  2050  :  30,450,000 

Veeks  before  Peru's  national  election  last  April  that  President  Alberto  Fujimori  raised  the  minimum  wage  by  18  percent  :  4 

Number  ot  Japanese  couples  who  used  Polly  the  cloned  sheep  in  their  wedding  photo  before  researchers  ended  the  practice  :  1 

dumber  of  "marriage  studies"  majors  learning  "the  art  of  getting  and  staying  married"  last  term  at  a  Pennsylvania  college  :  8 

slumber  of  condoms  to  be  requisitioned  per  day  to  each  U.N.  peacekeeper  deployed  in  Congo  and  Sierra  Leone  this  year :  1 

Estimated  minimum  value  of  the  diamonds  sold  to  IV  Beers  by  Angolan  rebels  since  B'L'2  :  $1,000,000,000 

Estimated  barrels  of  oil  illegally  exported  by  Iraq  last  year  :  8,100,000 

Price  ot  a  gallon  ot  gas  in  the  United  Kingdom  last  April  :  $4-84 

Price  a  year  earlier  :  $3.87 

Amount  Shell  Oil  paid  last  year  to  sponsor  the  wedding  reception  of  the  King  of  Buganda,  Uganda  :  $3,000 

Ratio  of  the  average  1850  price  in  Texas  of  a  healthy  male  slave  to  that  of  200  acres  of  prime  farmland  :  1:1 

Price  an  Illinois  company  charges  for  a  pen  embedded  with  Abraham  Lincoln's  "genetic  essence"  :  $  1 ,650 

Years  after  becoming  a  priest  that  Gregor  Mendel  completed  the  work  that  would  earn  him  the  title  father  of  genetics  :  lo 

Number  of  Charles  Darwin's  children  who  became  eugenicists  :  1 

Rank  of  Father's  Day  among  days  on  which  the  largest  number  of  collect  calls  are  made  in  the  U.S.  :  1 

Chance  that  the  husband  in  a  two-income  U.S.  household  earns  less  than  his  wife  :  1  in  3 

Chances  that  a  Nth  century  "opium-eater"  in  Albany,  New  York,  was  a  woman  :  4  in  5 

Average  amount  spent  on  direct  advertising  to  U.S.  children  in  1983  and  1998,  respectively,  per  child  :  $2.68,  $36.60 

Year  in  which  "sold  down  the  river"  entered  the  American  lexicon  :  1850 


Figures  cited  have  been  adjusted  for  inflation  and  are  the  latest  available  as  <>_/  Ajml  2000.  Sources  are  listed  on  (xirc  18/ . 

"Harper's  Index"  is  a  registered  trademark 
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It's  the  perfect  formula  for  adventure.  The  Outback®  Limited  Sedan  from  Subaru.  Sleek,  contemporary  styling. 
A  smooth,  quiet  ride.  And  with  the  incredible  traction  of  our  best  ever  All-Wheel  Drive,  you  can  mix  it  up 
with  confidence  wherever  you  find  yourself.  City  roads.  Back  roads.  Even  the  occasional  no  road.  Stop  in 


u  „ . !  for  a  test-drive,  visit  us  at  www.subaru.com  or  call 

1-800-WANT-AWD.  The  Outback  Limited 

■    ,  snowy  road  ^^H 

iK,Miiiuii>mnSs)amcjnhjnJU-jimw^th)n9iUrwJiH*tooi)a.      Sedan.  Yet  another  first  from  Subaru. 
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[Essay,  October  1986] 

IN  PRAISE 

OF  ILLITERACY 

B}i  Hans  Magnus  Enzensberger.  This  essay  was 
adapted  from  a  talk  given  hv  the  author  upon  re- 
ceiving the  1985  Heinrich  Boll  Prize  from  the  city 
of  Cologne;  in  1997  it  was  included  in  Xig  Zag,  a 
collection  of  Enzensberger' s  essays,  pidilished  by 
the  New  Press.  Enzensberger  i\  the  author  oj  sev- 
eral hooks,  including  The  Sinking  of  the  Titanic, 
a  poem.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Michael 
Lipson 
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/AN  VVt  DISPENSE  WITH  THE  WRITTEN 
word?  That  is  the  question.  Anyone  who  poses 
it  will  have  to  speak  about  illiteracy.  There's  just 
one  problem:  the  illiterate  is  never  around  when 
he  is  the  subject  of  conversation.  He  simply 
doesn't  show  up;  he  takes  no  notice  of  our  asser- 
tions; he  remains  silent.  1  would  therefore  like  to 
take  up  Iris  defense. 

Every  third  inhabitant  of  our  planet  manages 
to  get  by  without  the  art  of  reading  and  with- 
out the  art  of  writing.  This  includes  roughly 
900  million  people,  and  their  numbers  will  cer- 
tainly increase.  The  figure  is  impressive  but 
misleading.  For  humanity  comprises  not  only 
the  living  and  the  unborn  but  the  dead  as  well. 
If  they  are  not  forgotten,  then  the  conclusion 
becomes  inevitable  that  literacy  is  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule. 


li  could  occur  only  to  us,  that  is,  to  a  tiny  mi- 
nority of  people  who  read  and  write,  to  think  ol 
those  who  don't  as  a  tiny  minority.  This  notion 
betrays  an  ignorance  1  find  insupportable. 

1  envy  the  illiterate  his  memory,  his  capacity 
for  concentration,  his  cunning,  his  inventive- 
ness, his  tenacity,  his  sensitive  ear.  Please  don't 
imagine  that  1  am  dreaming  of  the  noble  savage. 
1  am  speaking  not  about  romantic  phantoms  bin 
about  people  1  have  met.  1  am  far  from  idealizing 
them.  1  also  see  their  narrow  horizons,  their  illu- 
sions, their  obstinacy,  their  quaintness. 

You  may  ask  how  it  comes  about  that  a  writer 
should  take  the  side  of  those  who  cannot  read. 
But  it's  obvious! — because  it  was  illiterates  who 
invented  literature.  Its  elementary  forms — from 
myth  to  children's  verse,  from  fairy  tale  to  song, 
from  prayer  to  riddle — all  are  older  than  writ- 
ing. Without  oral  tradition,  there  would  be  no 
poetry;  without  illiterates,  no  books. 

"But,"  you  will  object,  "what  about  the  En- 
lightenment?" No  need  to  tell  me!  Social  distress 
rests  not  only  on  the  rulers'  material  advantages 
bin  on  immaterial  privilege  as  well.  It  was  the 
gre.it  intellectuals  of  the  eighteenth  century  who 
discerned  this  state  of  affairs.  The  people  \t.H  not 
come  of  age,  they  thought,  not  only  because  of 
political  oppression  and  economic  exploitation 
but  also  because  of  their  lack  oi  knowledge.  From 
these  premises,  later  generations  drew  the  con- 
elusion  that  the  ability  to  read  and  write  belongs 
to  any  existence  tit  for  a  human  being. 

However,  this  suggestive  idea  underwent  a 
succession  of  noteworthy  reinterpret  at  ions  in  the 
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[Vanity  Plates,  Septemhei   1992] 

OEDIPUS,  KING 
OF  THE  ROAD 

B;y  Daniel  Nussbaum.  Nussbaum  has  retold  the 
story  <>)  <  )edipus  using  154  of  the  more  than  I  mil- 
ed  licen.se  plates  registered  with  the 
California  Motot  Vehicles  Bureau.  This  story  is 
one  oj  thirteen  thai  Nussbaum  has  compiled  in 
PL8SPK,  a  collection  thai  includes  retellings  oj  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  A  Streetcar  Named  1  )esire,  and 
Andy  Warhol's  I  Maries. 
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NCEPON  ATIME  LONGAGO  IN 
THEBES  IMKING.  OEDIPUS  DAK1NG. 
LVMYMRS.  LVMYKIDS.  THEBENS  THINK 
OEDDY  ISCOOL.  NOPROBS. 

OKAY  MAYBE  THEREZZ  1LITL1. 
MOTHER  WHERERU.'  WHEREAT 
MYDAD?  NOCALLZ  NEVER.  HAVENOT 
ACLUE.  INMYMND  IWNDER  WHOAM1? 
IM1  1ST  FINDEM 

IO  MYWIFE  GOES,  "OED  DONT  USEE.' 

WERHAIT  NOW  LETITB."  IGO  "NOWAY. 

IAMBOSS.   DONTU  TELLME  MYLIFE. 

i  MYMOM.  II  WILLL  F1NDHER.  FIND 

BOTHOF  THEM." 

S(  )I  START  SEEKINC I  I  )ATRUTH  ABOUT 
WHO  1AM.  ITGOEZ  ULTRAAA  SLOWE. 
THE  SPHYNXS  RIDDLE  WAS  ACINCH 
BUT  NOTTH1Z. 

SUDNLEE  WEHEAR  SHOCKNG  NEWS. 
Wl  1EN  IWASA  TINY1  Tl  IISGR8  4SEER  SED 
IWOOD  OFF  MY  R(  )YAL  OLDMAN  THEN 
MARREE  MYMAMA.  S1CKO  RUBBISH, 
NI  STPAS?  Wl  IOWI  lOCOUDBE  SOGONE? 
STIL  MOMNDAD  SENT  MEEEEE  AWAY. 
MEE  ABABI  AWAAAY. 

N(  )WWWWW  c  ;etti  IIZ.  MANY  M(  X  >NS 
GOBY.  IMEET  TH1SGUY  ONATRIP. 
WEDOO  Rl  IMBLE.  WHOKNEW.'  II  I  I  I  MY 
POP  ONE  DEDMAN. 

I  IGET  DAIOTO.  MAJR  TSUR1S.  |OJO 
MYHONEE,  MYSQEEZ,  MYLAMBY, 
MIAMOR,  MYGU  I  I  E.  [OJOY  I// 
MYMOMMY. 

YEGODS  WHYMEE.'  YMEYYME.'  LIFS1   \ 
IAMBAD,       IAMBADD,       IMSOI 
STOPNOW  miSS  HEDAKE.  THIS  Fl  ESH 
Dl  /  STINK.  IT/  2MUCH  PAYNE  40NE2G 
TAKEGODMYEYI  S! 

AIEEEEE! 


course  oi  time.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the 
concept  ol  enlightenment  was  replaced  by  the 
concept  t  >t  educ  ation.  "In  terms  of  the  educatii  m 
"I  the  populace,"  according  to  Ignaz  Heinrich 
von  Wessenberg,  a  German  schoolmaster  in 
Napoleon's  time,  "the  second  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  marks  a  new  epoch.  The  knowl- 
edge of  what  was  accomplished  in  this  regard  is 
joyous  news  to  any  friend  of  mankind,  encourag- 
ing to  the  priests  of  culture,  and  highly  instruc- 
tive tor  the  leaders  oi  the  commonwealth." 

As  far  as  the  project  of  literacy  goes,  we've 
made  great  snides.  Here,  it  seems,  the  philan- 
thropists, the  priests  of  culture,  and  the  leaders 
of  the  commonwealth  have  scored  triumphant- 
ly. By  1880,  the  illiteracy  rate  in  Germain  had 
fallen  below  one  percent.  The  rest  of  the  world 
ha  als()  made  enormous  progress  since 
UNESCO  raised  its  flag  in  the  fight  against  il- 
literacy in  1951.  In  short:  Light  has  conquered 
darkness. 

Our  joy  over  this  triumph  has  certain  limits. 
The  news  is  too  ^ood  to  be  true.  The  people  did 
not  learn  to  read  and  write  because  they  felt 
like  it,  hut  because  they  were  forced  to  do  so. 
Their  emancipation  was  controlled  by  disen- 
franchisement.  From  then  on  learning  went 
Land  in  hand  with  the  state  and  its  agencies: 
the  schools,  the  army,  the  legal  administration. 
The  goal  pursued  in  making  the  populace  liter- 
ate \\,\d  nothing  to  do  with  enlightenment.  The 
friends  of  mankind  and  the  priests  of  culture, 
who  stood  up  tor  the  people,  were  merely  the 
henchmen  of  a  capitalist  industry  that  pressed 
the  state  to  provide  it  with  a  qualified  work- 
force. It  was  not  a  matter  of  paving  the  way  for 
the  "writing  culture,"  let  alone  liberating 
mankind  from  its  shackles.  Quite  a  different 
kind  of  progress  was  in  question.  It  consisted  in 
taming  the  illiterates,  this  "lowest  class  of  men," 
in  stamping  out  their  will  and  their  fantasy,  and 
in  exploiting  not  only  their  muscle  power  and 
skill  in  handiwork  but  their  brains  as  well. 

For  the  unlettered  human  to  be  done  away 
with,  he  had  first  to  be  defined,  tracked  down, 
and  unmasked.  The  concept  of  illiteracy  is  not 
very  old.  Its  invention  can  be  dated  with  some 
precision.  The  word  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  a  French  publication  in  1876  and  quickly 
-piead  all  over  Europe.  At  about  the  same 
time,  Edison  invented  the  lightbulb  and  the 
phonograph,  Bell  the  telephone,  and  Otto  the 
gasoline  motor.  The  connection  is  clear. 

Furthermore,  the  triumph  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  Europe  coincides  with  the  maximum 
development  oi  colonialism.  And  this  is  no  ac- 
cident. In  the  dictionaries  of  the  period  we  can 
find  the  assertion  that  the  number  of  illiterates 
"as  compared  with  the  total  population  of  a 
country  is  a  measure  of  the  people's  cultural 
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"Renaissance  Mouse,"  by  Keith  ( 'arter,  appears  in  his  netc  book,  I  Inkling  Venus,  (wMi'shed1  /">>'  Arena  Editions. 


condition."  And  they  do  not  tail  to  instruct  us 
that  "men  .  .  .  [stand  mi  a  level]  higher,  on  the 
average,  than  women." 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  statistics,  hut  a  process 
of  discrimination  and  stigmatization.  Behind 
the  figure  of  the  illiterate  we  can  discern 
Hitler's  Li mcept  of  der  Untermcnsch,  the  subhu- 
inan  who  must  he  eliminated.  A  small,  radical 
minority  has  reserved  civilization  tor  itself  and 
now  discriminates  against  all  those 
who  will  not  dance  to  its  tune. 


I 


ODAY  Wl  FIND  THAI  I  lit  II  I  111  RAO 
we  smoked  out  has  returned.  A  new  figure  has 
conquered  the  social  stage.  This  new  species  is 
the  second-order  illiterate. 

He  has  come  a  long  way:  his  loss  of  memory 
causes  him  no  suffering;  his  lack  of  will  makes 
life  easy  for  him;  he  values  his  inability  to  con- 


centrate; he  considers  it  an  advantage  that  he 
neither  knows  nor  understands  what  is  happen- 
ing to  him.  He  is  mohile.  He  is  adaptive.  Me 
has  a  talent  tor  getting  things  done.  We  need 
have  no  worries  about  him.  It  contributes  to 
the  second-order  illiterate's  sense  of  well-being 
thai  lie  has  no  idea  that  he  is  a  second-order  il- 
literate. He  considers  himself  well-informed;  he 
can  decipher  instructions  on  appliances  and 
tools;  he  can  decode  pictograms  and  checks. 
And  he  moves  within  an  environment  hermet- 
ically sealed  against  anything  that  might  infect 
his  consciousness.  That  he  might  come  to  grief 
in  this  environment  is  unthinkable.  After  all,  it 
produced  and  educated  him  in  order  to  guaran- 
tee its  undisturbed  continuation. 

The  second-order  illiterate  is  the  product  of 
a  new  phase  of  industrialization.  An  economy 
whose  problem  is  no  longer  production  but 
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markets  lias  no  need  of  a  disciplined  reserve 
ii m\  nt  workers.    I  id  training  to  which 

they  uric  suhje   '     i    ilso  becomes  redundant, 
and  literacy  becomes  a  fetter  to  be  done  away 
with.  Simultaneous  with  the  development  of 
tin     problem,  our  technology  has  also  devel- 
i         in  adequate  solution.  The  ideal  medium 
second-order  illiterate  is  television. 
educational  policy  of  the  state  will  have 
ii  itself  with  the  new  priorities.  By  reduc- 
ing the  library  budget,  a  first  step  has  already 
been  taken.  And  innovations  are  to  be  seen  in 
school  administration  as  well.  Vou  can  go  to 
school  now  for  eight  years  without  learning 
German,  and  even  in  the  universities  this  Ger- 
manic dialect  is  gradually  acquiring  the  status 
of  a  poorly  mastered  foreign  language. 

Please  do  not  suppose  that  I  would  want  to 
polemicize  against  a  situation  of  whose  in- 
evitability I  .1111  fully  aware.  I  desire  only  to 
portray  and,  as  far  as  1  can,  explain  it.  It  would 
he  foolish  to  contest  the  second-order  illiter- 
ate's raison  d'etre,  and  I  am  far  from  begrudging 
htm  Ins  pleasures  or  his  place  in  the  sun. 

On  tlit-  other  hand,  it  is  sate  to  say  that  the 
project  of  the  Enlightenment  has  tailed.  The 
slogan  "Gulture  for  Everyone"  begins  to  sound 
comical.  And  a  classless  culture  is  even  further 
from  view.  On  the-  contrary:  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  a  situation  in  which  cultural  castes  will 
become  nunc-  and  more  distinct.  But  these 
castes  can  no  longer  be  described  by  using  the 
traditional  Marxist  model,  according  to  which 
the  ruling  culture  is  the  culture  of  the  rulers. 
Indeed,  the  divergence  between  economic  po- 
sition and  consc  iousness  will  continue  to  grow. 

It  will  become  the  new  rule  to  see  second- 
older  illiterates  occupying  the  top  positions  in 
politics  and  in  business.  In  this  connection,  it  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  current  president  of  the 
I  Inited  States  and  the  current  chancellor  of  the 
Federal  Republic.  On  the  other  hand,  you  can 
easily  lind  whole  hordes  of  cabdrivers,  newspa- 
per hawkers,  manual  laborers,  and  welfare  recip- 
ients whose  thoughtfulness,  cultural  standards, 
and  wide-ranging  knowledge  would  have  taken 
them  far  in  any  other  society.  But  this  kind  of 
comparison  falls  short  of  portraying  the  true 
state  of  alt, ill's,  which  admits  of  no  (  lear  analysis. 
Fot  even  among  the  unemployed  you  can  find 
zombies;  even  in  the  presidential  office  there  are 
people  who  can  read  and  write  and  even  think 
tiveh  But  this  also  means  that  in  ques- 
tions ill  culture-  social  determinism  has  become 
obsolete.  The  so-called  privileges  of  education 
have  lost  their  tearfulness.  It  both  parents  are 
second-ordei  illitei  ites,  even  the  wellborn  child 
has  no  advant  i  the  worker's  son.  Oik's 

cultural  caste  will  henceforth  depend  on  person- 
al c  hoice,  not  i  irigin. 


From  all  this  |  conclude  that  culture  in  our 
country  has  come  into  an  entirely  new  situation. 
As  f  >r  the  perennial  c  laim  that  culture  provides  a 
common  denominator  for  all  people — that  we 
i  an  simply  forget.  The  rulers,  mostly  second- 
order  illiterates,  have  lost  all  interest  in  it.  As  a 
result,  culture  cannot,  and  need  not  any  longer, 
serve  the  interests  of  a  ruling  class.  It  no  longer 
legitimates  the  social  order.  It  has  become  use- 
less— but  there  is  a  kind  of  freedom  in  that.  Such 
a  culture  is  thrown  back  on  its  own  resources, 
and  the  sooner  it  realizes  this,  the  better. 

Where  does  all  that  leave  the  writer?  For  some- 
time now  it  has  not  been  a  class  privilege — or  re- 
quirement— to  be  concerned  with  literature. 
The  victory  of  the  second-order  illiterate  can 
only  radicalize  literature.  When  it  has  lost  its  val- 
ue as  a  status  symbol,  as  a  social  code,  as  an  edu- 
cational program,  then  literature  will  be  noticed 
only  by  those  who  can't  do  without  it. 

Whoever  wants  to  can  bemoan  all  this.  I 
have  no  such  desire.  Weeds  have  always  been  a 
minority,  and  every  city  gardener  knows  how 
hard  it  is  to  do  away  with  them.  Literature  will 
continue  to  thrive  as  long  as  it  commands  a 
certain  agility,  a  certain  cunning,  a  capacity  for 
concentration,  and  a  good  memory.  As  you  re- 
call, these  are  the  features  of  the  true  illiterate. 
Perhaps  he  will  have  the  last  word,  since  he  re- 
quires no  other  media  than  a  voice  and  an  ear. 


[Interview,  December  1990] 

A  PUNT  IS  A  PASS 
ISA  KICK 


From  ii  radio  interview  with  Gertrude  Stem  m  the 
Fall  1990  issue  oj  The  Paris  Review.  The  inter- 
view, conducted  by  NBC  '  reporter  William  Uaidell, 
was  broadcast  on  November  12,  1934.  The  tran- 
script, which  hiid  never  before  been  published,  was 
discovered  K  Steven  Meyer  in  the  Beinecke  Library 
at  Yale  (  University. 


WILLIAM  Ll  INI  'III:  Will  vou  explain  the  passage 
from  Four  Saints  in  Three  Acts  about  the  pi- 
geons on  the  grass  that  begins,  "Pigeons  on 
the  grass  alas.  Pigeons  on  the  grass  alas. 
Short  longer  grass  short  longer  longer  short- 
er yellow  grass,"  and  ends  up,  "Lily  Lily  Lily 
let  Lily  Lucy  Lucy  let  Lily.  Let  Lucy  Lily." 

GERTRUDI  STEIN:  That  is  simple  I  was  walking 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg  in  Paris  it 
was  the  end  of  summer  the  grass  was  yellow  I 
was  sorry  that  it  was  the  end  of  summer  and 
1  saw  the  big  fat  pigeons  in  the  yellow  grass 


Self-Portrait  as  Infanta  with  Fish,  by  Julie  Heffeman,  was  an  display  last  February  at  the  annual  An  Shaw  a)  the  Art  Deal- 
ers Association  of  America  in  New  York  City 


and  1  said  to  myself,  pigeons  on  the  yellow 
grass,  alas,  and  1  kept  on  writing  pigeons  on 
the  grass,  alas,  short  longer  grass  short  longer 
longer  shorter  yellow  grass  pigeons  large  pi- 
geons on  the  shorter  longer  yellow  grass,  alas 
pigeons  on  the  grass,  and  1  kept  on  writing 
until  1  had  emptied  myself  of  the  emotion.  It 
a  mother  is  till  I  of  her  emotion  toward  a 
child  in  the  hath  the  mother  will  talk  and 
talk  and  talk  until  the  emotion  is  over  and 
that's  the  way  a  writer  is  about  an  emotion. 

M  '.I'll  l.:  But  how  is  the  reader  supposed  to 
know  what  you  are  thinking  about? 

STEIN:  The  reader  does  know  because  he  enjoys 
it.  It  you  enjoy  you  understand  it  you  under- 
stand you  enjoy.  What  you  mean  by  under- 
standing is  being  able  to  turn  it  into  other 
words  but  that  is  not  necessary.  To  like  a 


football  game  is  to  understand  it  in  the  foot- 
ball way. 

LUNDELL:  You  saw  the  Yale-Dartmouth  game  a 
week  ago  Saturday,  didn't  you.'  Did  you  un- 
derstand that  in  the  American  way  or  the 
football  way  or  how.' 

STEIN:  In  the  American  way.  The  thing  thai  in- 
terested me  was  that  the  Modern  American 
in  his  movements  and  his  actions  in  a  foot- 
ball game  so  resembled  the  red  Indian  dance 
and  it  proves  that  the  physical  country  that 
made  the  one  made  the  other  and  that  the 
red  Indian  is  still  with  us.  They  just  put  their 
heads  down  solemnly  together  and  then 
double  over,  while  on  the  sidelines  the  sub- 
stitutes move  in  a  jiggly  way  |ust  like  Indi- 
ans. Then  they  all  get  down  on  all  tours  just 
like  Indians. 


AIIINl, 


Be-Bop,  by  Nicky  I  loberman,  was  on  display  List  fall  ai  Feigen  C  Contemporary  in  Neu  York  ( 'ity 


I',  makes  scratching  protests  on  his  old  violin, 
which  has  become  too  large  for  him.  Every 
disease  has  had  its  success  with  him.  Now 
he's  barely  .1  scab  demanding  infrequent  nu- 
trients. Bald  as  a  beige  croquet  hall,  he  rolls 
his  own. 

They've  fixed  him  up  a  mike  with  a  cord  into 
an  ancient  Silvertone  amplifying  box.  Even  his 
can  he  heard,  slightly,  out  in  the  yard. 

"Double  C  iramps,  is  it  inn-  th.it  the  old  cat 
theii  y<  >ung  "' 

"God  damn,  I'm  old!"  blasts  over  the  kid, 
feedback  piercing  too.  The  old  man  taints,  re- 
covers, Ljoes  mto  a  codeine  wither. 

"But  my  quest  ion.  Please,  I  )ouble  C  iramps." 

Almost  accidentally,  the  old  man  tits  how  ro 
fiddle  and  scrawls  out  tin  grand  trio  of  "Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever."  Endlessly.  It  goes  on  the 
entire  afternoon,  amplifier  picking  up  a  prouder 
stroke  here  and  there,  screeching. 

The  kid  grows  up,  a  rock  star,  aging  at  twen- 
ty-three. He's  already  eating  the  young  by  the 
thousands  when  the  second  thought  hits  him. 


[Outtakes,  |une  1984] 

STUMPING  FOR 
DEMOCRACY 


From  "A  Visit  with  Nancy  Reagan,"  in  Christo- 
pher Street,  number  80.  Darrell  Yates  Rist,  a 
filmmaker ,  recorded  the  following  scene  during 
production  oj  a  film  about  American  history  for 
high  school  students.  Mark  is  a  White  House 
media  adviser;  Ben  is  a  personal  assistant. 


NAN(  t  [Ni.^tintj  heavily,  arranges  herself  and  be- 
gins]:  When  you  visit  the  White  House,  it's 
something  like  the  landlord  visiting  the  ten- 
ant, because  the  White  House  belongs  to  all 
the  American  people.  Walking  down  these 
halls,  1  am  almost  overcome  with  history 
when  I  think  that  every  president  except 
George  Washington  lived  here.  But  as  the 
residents  of  rhe  White  House  change,  so  does 


IAZINI 


the  White  lUui.se  itself.  LuinJry,  of  course, 
doesn't  hang  to  di\  in  the  East  Room  as  it  did 
in  Abigail  Adams's  day.  And  Teddy  Roo- 
sevelt's moose  he, id  no  longer  hangs  on  the 
State  Dining  Room  wall  staring  down  on  dis- 
tinguished guests.  But  whatever  changes,  the 
White  1  louse  always  maintains  its  dignity  and 
symbolizes  the  continuity  of  our  de-mocer-cy. 

MARK:  Cut.  [An  explosion  o)  anxious  whispers.] 
CY:  1  didn't  say  democracy. 

MARK  [Soothing!}']:  /  democracy  is  the  only  thing. 

NANCY  [Whining]:  Democracy  1  didn't  do  real 
well. 

MARK:  Can  we  just  pick  up  .  .  .  that  was  the  only 
part  1  noticed. 

NANCY  [Distracted]:  What  was  that' 

MARK:  Democracy. 

NAN<  Y:  Democracy! 

MARK:  It  was  nice  till  there. 

BERT:  Nice. 

MARK:  Back  to  the  last  line.  Ready? 

DARRELL  [Loudly]:  First  Lady,  rake  two.  [A  snap 
oj  the  slate.  Wincing.] 

NANCY:  The  White  House  always  maintains  its 
dignity  and  symbolizes  the  continuity  of  our 
demoe'ey. 

MARK:  Cut. 

N1AN(  a  [Gigging]:  Well,  I  .  .  .  that  wordl 
[Ben  laughs.] 

MARK:  De-mo-cra-cy. 

NANCY  [Whimpering]:  Why  did  I  dn  that? 

BERT:  That's  fine,  dial's  fine.  It's  nol  ,1  big  mis- 
take. 

MARK:  Okay.  Ready.  Action. 

NAN(  Y:  The  White  House  always  maintains  its 
dignity  and  symbolizes  the  continuity  of  our 
democr'cy. 

MARK:  Cut.  It's  good  enough. 

BERT  [To  Nancy .  laughing]:  1  Var,  it  was  very  good. 


[Guidelines,  June  1985) 

THE  AYATOLLAH'S 
BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE 


From  A  Clarification  of  Questions,  fry  Ayatollah 
Ruhollah  Khomeini,  published  m  i985  by  the 
Westview  Press.  Khomeini's  treatise  sets  out  his 
position  on  3,000  questions  oj  everyday  lije. 
Translated  by  ] .  Borujerdi. 


64.  EVACUATION  is  UNLAWFUI  IN  FOUR 
places.  First,  in  dead-end  alleys.  Second,  on  the 
property  of  a  person  who  has  not  given  his  per- 
mission. Third,  in  a  place  assigned  to  a  specific 
group  of  people,  such  as  some  schools.  Fourth, 


over  the  graves  ot  the  faithful,  il  11  aoiiKI  he 
considered  disrespectful. 

107.  1  he  whole  body  of  an  infidel,  even  the 
hair,  the  nails,  and  its  wetness,  is  unclean. 

112.  Industrial  alcohol  used  foi  painting  doors, 
tables,  chairs,  etc.,  is  clean  il  one  Joes  nol 
know  it  was  made  oi  something  inebriating. 

120.  The  sweat  ot  .1  camel  thai  eats  unclean 
substances  is  unclean. 

125.  When  a  clean  object  touches  an  unclean 
object  and  one  or  both  are  wet  enough  to  con- 
vey that  wetness  to  the  other,  then  the  clean 
object  becomes  unclean.  But  if  the  wetness  is 
not  enough  to  reach  the  other,  the  clean  object 
does  not  Feci  >me  unclean. 

145.  It  a  host,  while  eating,  realizes  thai  the 
tood  is  unclean,  he  must  inform  his  guests.  But 
it  one  ot  the  guests  realizes  this,  u  is  not  neces- 
sary to  inform  the  others,  unless  his  relations 
with  the  others  are  such  that  as  a  result  ot  re- 
maining silent  he  himself  becomes  unclean. 

462.  1  Hvorcing  a  menstruating  wi  mi  an  is  void. 


IPocm,  |uly  1985] 

CASUAL  WEAR 

By  James  Men///.  The  poem  subset.] 

tenth  a 

ppeared 

in  Selected  Poems  1946-1985,  pu 

blished 

n  1992 

by  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  Merrill  died  in 

[995. 

Your  average  tourist:  Fifty.  2.  1 

Times  married.   Dressed,  this  year,  in  Ferdi 

Plinthbower 

Originals.  Odds  1  to  9 

Against  her  strolling  past  the  Em 

\issy 

Today  at  noon.  Your  average  terr 

Hist: 

Twenty-five.  Celibate.  No  use  foi 

tiends 

At  least  in  clothing.  Mark,  though,  w 

here  it 

ends. 

People  have  come  forth  made  of  1 

olored 

mist 

I  'nsmiling  on  one  hundred  mi  11  it 

n  screens 

T 1  tell  1  it  his  prompt  phi  me  call  t 

0  the  st 

ation, 

"( claiming  responsibility"- — devas 

at  ion 

Signed  with  a  flourish,  like  the  de 

id  wife 

s  leans. 

Rl  APINGS 


464.  ll  .i  woman  begins  menstruating  while 
praying,  her  prayer  i 

2,054.  rhese  are  the  major  abominable  deal- 
ings, bust,  selling  real  estate.  Second,  butchery. 
Third,  selling  shrouds.  Fourth,  dealing  with 
ha  i  people.  Fifth,  dealing  between  the  morn 
ing  azun  and  the  onset  ot  sunshine.  Sixth, 
ing  to  buy  and  sell  wheat,  barley,  and  the 
like  as  one's  occupation.  Seventh,  entering 
into  a  deal  involving  the  purchase  of  a  com- 
modity that  .mother  person  is  about  to  buy. 

2,622.  Eating  locusts  caught  with  the  hand  or 
by  some  other  means  is  lawful  alter  the\  are 
dead  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  person  who 
caught  them  be  a  Moslem  or  that  he  men 
tinned  the  name  oi  (  iod  when  he  caught  them. 
But  it  a  dead  locust  is  held  by  an  infidel  and  it 
is  not  known  whether  n  was  caught  alive,  it  is 
not  lawful  to  eat  it,  even  if  the  person  who 
caught  it  says  that  he  caught  it  alive. 

2,629.  It  is  not  unlawful  to  swallow  the  food 
that  exits  from  between  the  teeth  as  a  result  of 
flossing  it  one's  nature  has  no  aversion  to  it. 

2,631.  It  is  loathsome  to  eat  the  meal  oi  a 
horse,  ,i  mule,  or  a  donkey  il  someone  has  had 
coitus  with  the  animal. 

2,637.  Several  things  are  loathsome  (abom- 
inable) when  earing.  First,  eating  while  satiated. 
Second,  excessive  eating  (it  has  been  said  that 
the  God  of  the  World  dislikes  a  lull  stomach 
iiu  ire  than  anything  else).  Third,  looking  at  oth- 
iple's  faces  while  they  are  eating.  Fourth, 
eating  hot  food.  Fifth,  blowing  at  what  one  is 
eating  or  drinking.  Sixth,  waiting  for  something 
i  I  >  after  the  bread  has  been  put  on  the  table- 
cloth. Seventh,  cutting  bread  with  a  knife. 
I  ighth,  [Hitting  bread  under  a  container  of  foi  id. 
Ninth,  t  leaning  the  meat  stuck  to  a  bone  so  that 
nothing  remains  on  it.  Tenth,  peeling  fruit. 

2,858.  1  be  prizes  that  banks  give  to  encourage 
borrowers,  and  those  that  institutions  give  to 
encourage  buyers  and  customers,  are  law  tub 
I  be  thing  that  sellers  put  inside  their  mer- 
chandise to  attrat  t  customers  and  increase  buy- 
ers, such  as  gold  coins  in  boxes  of  shortening, 
are  lawful  and  of  no  a  >nc  ern. 

,'.s,4.  It   is  not   unlawful  to  introduce  a  man's 
into  the  uterus  of  his  wife  with  devices 

slich  as  sue  t  It  m  cups. 

When  the  preservation  of  a  Moslem's 
life  rests  on  grafting  an  organ  from  a  -.IciA 
Moslem,  severing  that  oil:. in  and  grafting  it    ire 
table. 


[Essay,  March  1985] 

INTERROGATOR 
AND  DETAINEE 


From  The  True  (  lonfessions  of  an  Albino  Ter- 
rorist, hy  Breyten  Breyteribach,  published  in  Febru- 
ary 1985  by  Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux.  Breyten' 
bach,  an  Afrikaaner  poet,  served  seven  years  in 
South  African  prisons  for  his  antiapartheid  activities. 
His  most  recent  book  is  Dog  Heart:  A  Memoir. 


T 


Jll  DI  EA1NEI  AND  THE  INTERROGATOR 
both  know  that  there  is,  obscurely,  a  measure 
of  ritual  involved  in  their  relationship,  a  ritual 
as  old  as  human  intercourse.  Perhaps  because 
in  a  specific  kind  of  power  setup  people  will  go 
through  the  moves  in  very  similar  ways.  There- 
are  predictable  reactions  to  objective  condi- 
tions. The  needs  and  the  gestures  and  the  ef- 
fects of  the  relationship  seem  to  be  permanent. 
There  is  the  struggle  for  domination — to  have 
the  other  do  what  you  want  him  to  do.  There  is 
the  effort  to  destroy — because  the  opposing 
forces  are  irreconcilable,  or  because  of  the 
pathological  human  curiosity  tor  killing,  for  al- 
tering permanently,  or  just  "to  see."  Or  because 
the  ritual  has  revealed  either  a  brother-I,  a  mir- 
ror image,  or  only  a  miserable  human  pile  of 
flesh  and  feces,  which  is  unbearable  and  must 
be  done  away  with. 

And  yet  this  twilight  zone  of  jerking  or  be- 
ing jerked  according  to  the  specifications  of 
preordained  roles,  this  macabre  dance,  this  fa- 
tal game,  should  not  obscure  the  tact  that  the 
situation  and  the  steps  and  the  rules  are  always 
personalized  and  localized  and  that  in  no  way 
can  the  players  be  exonerated  from  their  re- 
sponsibilities. Knowing  that  human  congress 
has  always  been  sullied  by  this  destructive  and 
self-destructive  face-d-face  does  not  take  away 
from  the  horror  of  it. 

It  must  be  repeated  that  the  phenomenon  is 
not  indigenous  only  to  certain  countries  or  cul- 
tures or  political  systems.  Africa  knows  it;  you 
will  encounter  it  in  Chile  and  Vietnam  and 
Italy  and  Russia  and  Northern  Ireland — wher- 
ever there  are  political  dissidents  and  "terror- 
ists." Employed  in  the  name  of  "security,"  the 
process,  which  involves  the  mutual  destruction 
of  human  dignity,  seems  to  be  an  integral  parr 
of  most  police  and  special  agency  methods. 
The  really  powerful  reject  these  gutter  ethics 
with  their  lips  only.  It  would  seem  furthermore 
that  there  is  no  religion  or  structure  of  public 
mores  strong  enough  to  eradicate,  or  even  to 
contain,  the  custom.  Its  virulence  has  nothing 
to  do  with  backwardness  or  with  ignorance; 


more  ,i J\  ,iih  i'd  tec  hnologics  have  merely 
brought  .1  greater  sophistication  to  the  methods 
employed. 

The  interrogator  will  he  someone  who  looks 
and  behaves  as  it  normal.  I  le  will  lead  an  unre- 
markable family  lite.  Il  he  is  a  doctor  or  a  psy- 
chologist he  will  probably  also  have  a  mundane 
practice  to  look  after,  lie  will  be  Mr.  Every- 
man. These  people  are  not  monsters.  They 
have  no  reason  to  teel  ill  at  ease  in  society;  on 
the  contrary,  they  know  that  they  .ire  tolerated 
and  accepted  by  the  powerful.  They  may  even 
fondly  believe  that  they  ate  implicitly  support- 
ed by  the  so-called  silent  majority.  They  at 
most  consider  theirs  to  be  "a  necessary  if  dirty 
job."  Obviously  they  have  to  simulate  their  nor- 
mality. What  happens  in  bare  rooms  where  all 
time  has  been  twisted  is  not  just  dirty  work  —  it 
is  the  heart-rending  flowering  of  evil,  and  it 
will  profoundly  modify  all  the  actors. 

This  much  you,  the  detainee,  will  know  in 
advance:  that  the  interrogator  has  ,\\  his  dis- 
posal a  panoply  of  powers,  which  include  the 
"right"  and  the  willingness  to  kill  you  (it  is  sig- 
naled clearly:  nor  for  nothing  have  well  over 
seventy  South  Africans  been  done  to  death  in 
cells  by  the  security  forces  over  the  last 
decade);  the  "right"  and  the  desire  to  maim 
you,  because  you  must  be  destroyed;  the  "right" 
to  manipulate  and  to  circumscribe  your  envi- 
ronment— physical  and  moral  —  in  terms  of 
food,  space,  isolation  from  and  contact  with 
the  world,  family  pressure,  privileges  offered  or 
withdrawn;  the  "right"  to  mold  time — he  regu- 
lates it,  he  plays  with  it,  he  has  an  unlimited 
amount  at  his  disposal.  The  interrogator's  pow- 
er is  absolute;  the  fact  that  the  detainee  knows 
it  is  the  interrogator's  most  efficacious  weapon, 
hut  ultimately  it  rots  him  utterly. 

The  prisoner  will  inevitably  end  up  confess- 
ing. There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that.  Ills 
only  leeway  is  to  hold  out,  desperately,  tor 
time,  lie  may  have  to  decide  when  to  let  go 
safely,  how  long  he  can  hold  out,  how  many 
false  confessions  he  can  make  before  cracking, 
how  to  remain  conscious  (it  not  sane)  in  the 
coils  o|  his  inventions  and  his  lies  and  his  hal- 
lucinations. 1  le  will  be  raped.  His  problem  is  to 
realize  it,  to  handle  it,  and  to  know  that  it  is 
the  humanity  he  shares  with  the  aggressor  tli.n 
is  being  raped.  He  must  also  realize  that  the 
damage  done  is  permanent. 

The  self-disgust  of  the  prisoner  comes  from 
the  alienation  he  has  been  brought  to.  That  in 
which  he  participated — tor  he  is  forced  to  par- 
ticipate in  his  own  undoing — will  play  havoc 
with  his  conception  of  himself,  and  it  will  for- 
ever modulate  his  contact  with  other  people 
He  will  have  the  leftover  knowledge  that  he 
was  used  as  ,i  tool,  that  he  was  coldly  and  ex- 


pert ly  manipulated,  t  bat   be  w  i 
with  bis  own  weakness.  Worse,  tai    . 
be  in. led  up  looking  upon  Ins  tormentor 
confessor,  ,is  a  friend  even.    I  his  devek 
is  so  profoundly  unnatural  tli.it   it   maki 
sic k  of  himself. 

The'  two  o!  \oi i,  violator  and  victim  (col 
orator'  violin!),  are  linked,  torevei  perhaps,  In 
the  obscenity  of  what  has  been  revealed  to  you, 
by  the  sad  knowledge  of  what  people  an 
hie  of.  We  are  all  guilty. 

To  reduce  a  person  to  a  weakness  ol  bab- 
bling, lo  contuse  him  in  private  and  to  parade 
his  humiliation  publicly,  constitutes  a  sickening 
spectacle  that  affects  the  whole  society.  Il  is  an 
abasement  that  cannot  be  undone.  I  lumans  ,nv 
fragile.  It  is  not  difficult  to  bring  out  the  worst 
in  man.  Respect  and  dignity  are  matters  of 
make-believe.  We  need  to  maintain  these  illu- 
sions it  we  intend  to  cohabit  in  ,i  c  iv allied  w.iv 

With  the  struggle  tor  freedom  intensifying,  as 
it  is  bound  to,  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance 


[Commentary,  October  PW5] 

LESSONS  OF 
DARKNESS 


From  Peter  Jennings's  final  remarks  on  the  August 
5,  I'-'NN  broadcast,  /nan  f  hYos/imni,  o\  ABC's 
World  News  Tontght. 
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I  If  CI  Kl  MONII  S  111  K|  h)  MARK,  I  I  II 
fortieth  anniversary  of  the  dropping  of  the 
bomb  are  almost  over.  Japan's  Prime  Minister 
Nakasone  has  just  spoken  to  the  crowd,  telling 
them  again,  of  course,  to  remember  to  keep  the 
image  of  what  war  can  cost  in  their  minds.  And 
not  tar  from  where  we  stand,  a  peace  bell, 
which  you  may  hear,  which  people  come  from 
all  over  the  world  to  ring. 

Those  people  win  >  died  at  1  lin  ishima  and  lat 
er  at  Nagasaki  were  killed  by  the  atomic  bomb, 
but  thev  really  died  because  ol  an  evil  |apanesc 
ideology.  There  was  scarcely  a  crime  the  Japan- 
ese had  not  committed  in  their  drive  to  conc|iiei 
the  world.  Today's  Japanest     ire  uncompromis- 
ing in  their  commitment  to  peace.  Thev  u    loi 
ever  coming  up  and  thanking  .Americans  lot 
setting  Japan  on  the  road  to  democracy.  so  loi 
the  Japanese,  Hiroshima  was  a  terrible  l< 
but  thev  appear  to  have  learned  it  well. 


R 1  A 1 1 1 


thai   those  in  powei   will  want   to  la\   down 
guidelines  to    "  the  dignity  ot  the  de- 

tainee and  i In   interrogator,  and  thus  to  sanitize 
publu   lite.  It  is  iiui  Mire  that  they  could  call  oil 
theii   dogs  even  it  they  wanted  to.  And  they 
i  hi   to    It   is  therefore  incumbent  upon 

all  ol  us  who  are  concerned  to  arrive  at  a  code 
Iik  i  to  he  followed  when  faced  by  the 
police  and  the  secret  agents.  It  would  he  anoth- 
•  »l  fostering  the  political  and  i  lass  con- 
ness  we  siill  lack.  A  mistake  often  made 
i  South  African  militants  is  to  assume  th.it 
wi     ne  cleverer  than  the  police,  that   we  can 
outmaneuver  the  "hairyhacks"  and  the  "rock 
spiders."  Our  weakness  has  always  been  (aparl 
from  the  infiltrators  among  us)  the  arrogance 
ih. a  makes  us  blind  to  the  fanatic  commitment 
and  the  determination  and  the  intelligence  of 
the  minority  in  power  and  ol  their  executants. 


|li  itei  rogation,  |une  1  985] 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A 
STATE  TERRORIST 


an  interview1  uuh  Andres  Antonio  Valen- 
I  the  first  defector  from  the  Chilean 

ices  in  descrihn  publicly  his  activities  un- 
der the  Pinochei  regime  Valenzucla  was  inter- 
i  ,i  1984  by  Monica  (.  umzalez,  a  re- 
(  .iik  e,  one  "I  tht  main  oppositii m 
publications  m  l  'hile.  Before  the  interview  could  be 
published,  howwer,  General  Pinochet  imposed  a 
nationwide  state  of  siege  and  banned  Can 

several  other  publications     The  interview 

red  m  1  Mario  de  C  'ar.u  as,  a 

u    la)    in  wspaper ,  and  in  Mensa  je,  a 

■    [ished  in  (  hile  by  the  I  ".utholic 


■ 

I  mi  (wcnt\  -eight. 

mly  ninety  n  u  hen  von 
i,  d  to  work  ftn  I  >/.\  A  [the  former  name 
ncyj. 
Si  i,  I  ne\  1  tor  DINA.  I  belon] 

SIFA,  the  inn  if  the  air  I 

i  ihlems  with  I  )INA;  we 

H  id  em  nigh     I  hat 's 

-  lid.  Although  we  were  fewer  in 

ttecriveh    For  exam 

pie,  n   w.i  i]    that  arrested  the  heads  .  it 

UK  |Mo\  ■  lutii  man  I  eft). 

i  them  to  the  Academia 


de  Guerra.  But  we  were  not  in  charge  oi  the 
prisoners.  We  had  no  idea  it  they  were  released 
or  Hied.  I  do  know  that  there  was  plenty  of  tor- 
ture I  he  first  time  I  witnessed  it,  the  victim  was 
a  girl.  I  was  shocked.  She  was  from  the  MIR. 

/  'escribe  hei 

She  was  \vi\   young,  .middle-class;  she  was 

blond. 

Why  did  it  shuck  you? 

I  had  never  seen  anything  like  that  before.  1 
was  among  the  strong  guards,  but  .  .  .  they  took 
her  In  a  bathroom  and  they  beat  the  hell  out  ot 
her.  I  saw  them. 

How  did  i  'ontreras  Maluje's  death  really  happen? 
[Maluje,  a  high-ranking  official  in  Chile's  Commu- 
nist Party,  was  abducted  in  lL)75.J 
lie  was  handed  over  to  us  by  a  man  who  had 
been  arrested.  1  don't  remember  what  position 
this  man  held.  We  called  him  "Jose."  Fie  was 
important  among  the  Juventud  Comunista 
[Communist  Youth]. 

What  happened  to  Maluje? 

I  remember  this  mission  quite  well,  because  I 
participated  in  it.  We  arrested  him  along  with 
a  relative  or  friend  of  his  in  San  Bernardo.  We 
brought  along  "Jose,"  who  was  still  under  ai- 
res!. By  then  we  bad  arrested  practically  all  the 
members  of  the  Juventud  Comunista,  except 
Maluje. 

When  we  interrogated  "Jose,"  he  told  us  that 
Contreras  Maluje  was  in  a  house  in  San 
Bernardo.  He  said,  "It  you  let  me  go,  I'll  make 
contact  with  him  and  you  can  arrest  him." 

It  was  very  difficult  to  arrest  Maluje.  lie  was 
a  strong  guy.  We  took  him  blindfolded  to  our 
headquarters  and  interrogated  him  about  the 
other  men  we  had  arrested.  He  refused  to  talk 
about  them  and  said  he  had  not  seen  them  in  a 
long  time.  We  took  off  his  blindfold  and  he 
saw  all  the  men.  1  think  he  realized  right  away 
thai  "lose"  had  given  him  away.  Then  he  told 
us  he  could  lead  us  to  a  high-ranking  commu- 
nist in  l  alle  Nataniel.  We  all  discussed  this — 
knowing  Maluje's  importance  in  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  we  were  afraid  that  he  might  be 
pk  itl  ing  something. 

We  decided  to  let  him  go  and  to  follow  him. 
He  ^tailed  walking  toward  Avenida  Matta  and 
we  trailt  I  him  at  a  distance  in  a  car.  Then  we 
heard  on  the  radio  that  someone  had  jumped 
in  front  ot  a  bus.  We  rushed  to  the  scene  and 
found  that  a  big  crowd  had  already  gathered 
m  Hind  him. 

What  happened  next' 

His  wrists  had  been  broken  the  night  before 
when  we  had  tortured  him.  When  he  saw  us  he 
started  yelling  that  we  were  from  DINA  and 
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Did  you  know  that  as  a 
stockholder,  you  can 
propose  changes  in 
company  policies  a\m\ 
vote  on  issues  oilier 
shareholders  raise' 

When  you  invest  m  a 
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The  Responsible  Index  Fund™ 


Investments  we  use  our 
iwer  to  influence' 
ie  better,  In  voting  our 
proxies,  and  b  J 
propc  isi  ng  rcs<  >  1 1 1 1  ions 
tli.it  encourage  cor- 
porations to  end 
sweat-  nop  conditions 
a  ml  promt  >te  en  \  iron- 
mental  respi  >nsi  In  lity. 

Last  year  we  became 
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track-  record-.  We  think 
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Although  the  Fund  is  no-load,  certain  fees  and  expenses  apply  to  a  continued  investment  DSIL  Investment  Services.  LLC  Distribute)!  4,00 
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Temma  on  Earth,  a  fwmting  rni  Tim  Limlv  LmrlVs  imrl  u'f'II  /v  on  display  in  November  at  the  Lyunswier  Packer  (  idl/t'rv  in  (  'h/aigo 


with  rh.it  clinic.  I  was  treated  by  a  psychiatrist. 

Were  you  asked  about  these  same  subjects? 
No,  hecause  the  doctor  belongs  to  the  intelli- 
gence service.  1  asked  for  medical  help  he- 
cause  1  was  feeling  extremely  tense.  I  talked  to 
a  psychologist,  who  sent  me  to  have  an  en- 
cephalogram. 1  had  several  sessions,  just  con- 
versations. I  was  also  asked  to  solve  some 
puzzles,  organize  cuhes,  etc.  They  dec i Jed  that 
my  problems  were  a  consequence  of  my  finan- 
cial situation. 

How  did  you  feel  after  your  treatment? 
1  still  had  the  same  problems,  but  1  felt  fine. 
What  1  mean  is  that  1  realized  that  the  prob- 
lems are  within  me.  That  is  why  1  decided  to 
talk  to  you. 

Why  didn't  you  talk  to  the  doctor  about  this? 
1  couldn't  talk  to  him  about  this!  How  was  | 
supposed  to  tell  him  that  1  was  ted  up  and 
wanted  to  leave  the  service?  How  could  1  have 
told  him  that  1  felt  filthy  and  was  nauseated  by 
what  I  was  doing?  Can  you  imagine!  The  doc- 


tot  works  for  the  service.  I  would  have  had  a 

\  cr\  short  lite. 

How  do  you  behave  as  a  father ' 
1  am  a  bad  father. 

/  )o  you  hit  your  children? 

No,  hut  1  hardly  ever  play  with  them. 

Why? 

1  don't  know.  I've  been  looking  at  my  life  for  a  1<  ing 
time  ...  1  see  things  differently  now,  and  I  have  an- 
alyzed what  I  have  done.  1  don't  want  my  children 
to  love  me.  1  know  I  will  he  killed  any  day,  and  I 
tli  m't  want  them  t(  >  suffer.  That's  why  I  behave  the 
way  1  do  in  my  house.  My  kids  love  their  uncles 
more.  When  they  visit,  the  children  run  out  to 
greet  them  ..  .Sometimes  they  do  that  when  1  ar- 
rive, but  I  don't  pay  any  attention  to  them.  I  know 
I  love  them,  bur  not  the  way  1  should. 

What  did  you  do  when  you  weren't  working' 
1  didn't  enjoy  being  at  home.  I  read  a  lot — 1 
enjoy  reading.  1  used  to  pla\   soccer,  but   1 
stopped  going  to  the  stadium. 


RtAHINGS 


i  u  uuld  you  lil  u  i>ii  ;<  >w  life! 

1  don'i  km iw    II.  Li  thoughl  ah< ml  it. 

i  rcmcmbci  what  you  wanted  to  be  when 
you  u  ere  little  ' 

inr  I  ii  '  mini  in  ink  ...  I  wanted  to  he  a 
pi  ilu  nil. in  i  >r  a  detec  inc. 

would  you  like  your  kids  u>  be  when  they 
nov  up! 
tor. 

When  you  met  a  doctor  who  worked  for  the  service 
inkI  iHirticiJHited  in  these  activities,  hoa  did  you 
fed! 

Once  I  saw  a  doctoi  injecting  Pen  tot  Hal  into  a 
prisoner;  thai  shoe  Led  me.  T  lie  prisoner  was  al- 
so hypnotized,  bul  nothing  could  nuke  linn 
lalk.  I  admired  him;  he  was  hrave  and  had  in- 
ti  ■  •  1 1 1  \  -  Sometimes  when  we  were  torturing 
him  we  would  break  down,  but  nol  him. 

I  can  only  sav,  thai  when  you  firsi  star!  doing 
this  job,  it  is  hard  .  .  .  you  hide  yourseli  and  cry, 
so  nobody  can  see  you.  Later  on  you  don't  cry, 
you  only  I  eel  sad.  You  feel  a  knot  in  your  throal 
I  hi  you  i  .in  hold  back  the  tears.  And  after  .  .  . 
in  'i  wanting  to  ...  but  wanting  to,  you  start  get- 
ting used  to  it.  Yes,  definitely,  there  (.onus  ,i 
momeni  when  you  (eel  nothing  about  whal  you 
are  di  ling. 


[<   iiii\  ersal  ion,  lanuary  1985) 

GLENN  GOULD  ON 
THE  MENACE  OF  ART 


From  rhe  Cilenn  C  Jould  Reader,  edited  by  Tim 
and  l>ublisl\ctl  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  The  ex- 
cerpt below  is  from  "(j/enn  (jould  Interviews 
(j/ejin  Ciould  About  (ilenn  (jould,"  originally 
published  m  I  ligb  I  idelity.  (  hmld  died  in  19H4. 


Mr.  I  iould,  are  you  saying  thai  you  do  not 
make  aesi  hel  ic  judgments.' 

No,  Liu  not  saying  thai  though  I  wish  I 
were  able  to  make  thai  statement,  because 
n  wi  mid  al  lesi  lo  a  degree  i  if  spii  itual  |  i  i 
tection  thai  I  have  not  attained.  However, 
i'  i  rephrase  i  he  fashii  inable  c  liche,  I  do  try 
as  K'M  I  can  to  make  only  moral  judgments 
and  nol  aesi  lulu  .'in  except  in  the  c  ase 
1 1|  in\  1 1\\  11  wi  irk  .  .  Mind  v>  m.  there  are  i  I 
\  1 1  >  1 1  - 1  \  i  re  as  m  which  overlaps  are  in- 
evitable. Let's  s,i\,  |,.r  example,  thai  I  had 
been  privileged  to  reside  in  a  town  in 
which  all  the  houses  were  painted  hattle- 


g.g.:  Why  battleship  nay.' 

<  ■.( ..:  It's  my  favi  irite  ci  ilor. 

g.g     It's  a  rather  negal  ive  color,  isn't  it? 

1 '.<<.:  lb. if-  why  it'-  my  favorite.  Now  then, 
let's  suppose  for  the  sake  of  argument  thai 
wiihoui  warning  one  individual  elected  to 
paint  his  house  fire-engine  red 

g.g.: — therein  challenging  the  symmetry  of  the 
ti  iwn  planning. 

(.■.(;.:  Yes,  ii  would  probably  do  that  too,  but 
you're  approaching  the  question  from  an  aes- 
thetic pomi  of  view.  The  real  consequence 
of  his  action  would  be  to  foreshadow  an  out- 
break ol  manic  activity  in  the  town  and  al- 
most inevitably — since  other  houses  would 
be  painted  in  similarly  garish  hues — to  en- 
courage a  climate  of  competition  and,  as  a 
corollary,  of  violenc  e. 

I  gather,  then,  thai  red  in  your  color  lexi- 
con represents  aggressive  behavior. 

(i.CJ.;  I  should  have  thought  there 'd  be  general 
agreement  on  that,  but  as  I  said,  there  would 
be  an  aesthetic/moral  overlap  at  this  point. 
The  man  who  painted  the  first  house  may 
have  done  so  purely  our  of  an  aesthetic  pref- 
erence, and  il  would,  to  use  an  old-fashioned 
word,  be  "sinful"  it  I  were  to  take  him  to  ac- 
count in  respect  of  his  taste.  Such  an  ac- 
counting would  conceivably  inhibit  all  sub- 
sequenl  judgments  on  bis  parr.  But  it  1  were 
able-  to  persuade  him  that  his  particular  aes- 
thetic indulgence  represented  a  moral  dan- 
ger to  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  pro- 
viding I  could  muster  a  vocabulary 
appropriate  to  the  task — which  would  not 
be,  obviously,  a  vocabulary  of  aesthetic  stan- 
dards then  that  would,  1  think,  be  my  re- 
sponsibility. 

g.g.:  You  do  realize,  ol  course',  that  you're  begin- 
ning to  talk  like  a  character  out  of  Orwell? 

g.g.:  Oh,  the  ( )rwellian  world  holds  no  panic  - 
ular  tern  >rs  for  me. 

\\id  you  also  realize  thai  you're  defining 
and  defending  a  type  of  censorship  that  con- 
tradicts the  whole  post-Renaissance  tradi- 
i  ii  ui  ol  Western  thought .' 

<  ..i  i.:  (  ertainlv.  It's  the  post-Renaissance  tradi- 

tion that  has  brought  the  Western  world  to 
the  brink  of  destruction.  You  know,  this  odd 
attachment  to  freedom  of  movement,  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  so  on  is  a  peculiarly  Oc- 
cidental phenomenon.  It's  all  part  of  the  Oc- 
cidental notion  thai  one  can  successfully 
separate  word  and  deed, 
g.g.:  The  sticks-and-stones  syndrome,  you 
mean.' 

Precisely.  Hiere's  sonic  evidence  tor  the 
laei  thai  well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  McLuhan 
talks  about  nisi  that  in  the  Gutenberg 
l  ]alaxy — that  preliterate  peoples  or  minimal 


The  music  is  in  every  one  of  us.  Which  is  why  we've  created  a  140,000  square  foot  building  to  celebrate  the  effect  of  music 
on  the  human  spirit.  Welcome  to  Experience  Music  Project,  a  place  to  explore  and  interact  with  the  creation,  innovation  and 
rebellious  expression  that  has  defined  American  popular  music.  So  throw  your  head  back  and  belt  it  out.  Or  at  the  very  least, 
visit  our  Web  site  at  www.emplive.com  and  find  out  what's  going  on  inside  Seattle's  remarkable,  wild,  curvy  building  that  is 
Experience  Music  Project.      , 


ly  literate  peoples  are  much  less  willing  to 
permit  thai  distiru  [ion. 
g.g.:  I  suppose  there's  also  the  biblical  injunc- 
1 1  ■  m  thai  to  will  evil  is  to  accomplish  evil. 
Exai  tly.  It's  only  cultures  that,  by  accident 
;ood  management,  bypassed  the  Renais- 
-  ince  that  see  ait  tor  the  menace  it  really  is. 
May  1  assume  the  I  I.S.S.R.  would  qualify  ? 
\bsolutely.  The  Soviets  are  ,i  bit  rough- 
hewn  as  io  method,  I'll  admit,  but  their  con- 
t  ems  are  absolutely  justified. 
g,    So  you  wouldn't  vouch  for  the  art-as-tech- 
nique-pure-and'simple  theories  ot  Stravin- 
sky, tor  instance? 

(    crt.unlv  not.  That's  quite  literally  the 
last  thing  <iri  is. 
g.g.:  Then  what  about  the  art-as-violence-sur- 
n  igate  theory.' 

i  :.:  1  don't  believe  in  surrogates;  they're  sim- 
ply the  playthings  ot  minds  resistant  to  the 
perfectibility  ot  man.  Besides,  it  you're  look- 
ing tor  violence  surrogates,  genetic  engineer- 
ing is  ;i  better  bet . 
g.g.:  1  low  about  the  art-as-transcendental-ex- 

perience  theory? 
i  i.<  :.:  Ot  the  three  you've  cited,  that's  the  only 

one  lh.it  attr.icts. 
g.g.:  Do  you  have  a  theory  ot  your  own,  then.' 
(  i.i  i.:  Yes,  bui  you're  not  going  to  like  it. 
g.g.:  I'm  braced. 

Well,  I  feel  that  art  should  be  given  the 
chance  to  phase  itself  out.  1  rhmk  that  we 
must  accept  the  fact  thai  art  is  not  inevitably 
benign,  that  u  is  potentially  destructive.  We 
should  analyze  the  are. is  where  it  tends  to  do 
least  harm,  use  them  as  ,i  guideline,  and  build 
into  .nt  a  component  that  will  enable  it  to 
preside  over  its  own  obsolescence 
g.g.:  1 1mm. 

because,  you  know,  the  present  posi- 
tion, or  positions,  ot  art  —  some  oi  which 
you've  enumerated— are  not  without  analo- 
gy to  the  ban-the-homb  movement  ot  hal- 
lowed men  i 

You  surely  don't   reject  protest  oi  that 
kind.' 

No,  but  since  I  haven't  noticed  a  single 
ban -t  he-child- who- pul  K-u  ings-from-dragon- 
Hies  movement,  I  can't  join  it,  either.  You 
see,  the  Western  world  is  consumed  with  no- 
tions oi  qualification;  the  threat  of  nuclear 
extinction  tultilK  those  notions,  and  the  loss 
it  a  dragonfly's  wing  does  not.  And  until  the 
two  phenomi  na  are  recognized  as  one,  indi- 
visible, until  pli\sK,il  and  verbal  aggression 
.ire  seen  is  simpK  i  flip  of  the  competitive 
i,  until  e\ci\  .lestheiic  decision  can  he 
equated  with  a  moral  correlative,  I'll  contin- 
ue to  listen  io  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  from 
behind  a  glass  partition. 


[Transcript,  July  1992] 

TOUCH  OF  EGO 


1 1 


"Orson  Welles:  Actor,  Auteur,  Copy- 


writer!" (i  transcript  o\  a  recording  session  fot  a 
television  commercial  voice-over,  m  the  Wintei 
1992  issue  <>/  IMS:  Southeastern  Culture  Quat 
terlv,  published  in  Tallahassee,  Florida.  Welles 
died  in  1985. 


ORSON  WELLES  [Reading  copy]:  "We  know  ,1  re- 
mote farm  in  Lincolnshire  where  Mrs.  Ruck- 
ley  lues.  Every  July,  peas  grow  there."  Ho 
you  really  mean  that.' 

COMMERf  IAL  PRODI  VLR:  Uh,  yeah. 

\\  I  1  I  ES:  Don't  you  think  you  really  want  to  say 
"Inly"  over  the  pictures  ot  snow?  Isn't  that 
the  tun  ot  it? 

PRODLK  ER:  Try  "in  July." 

WELLES:  1  don't  understand  you. 

PRODUCER:  And  can  you  emphasize  a  bit  the 
"in" — in  July? 

WELLES:  Why?  That  doesn't  make  any  sense. 
Sorry.  There's  no  known  way  of  saying  an 
English  sentence  in  which  you  begin  a  sen- 
tence with  "in"  and  emphasize  it.  Get  me  a 
jury  and  show  me  how  you  can  say  "in  July" 
and  I'll  go  down  on  you.  That's  just  idiotic, 
it  you'll  forgive  me  tor  saying  so.  It's  just  stu- 
pid. "In  July"!  Impossible.  Meaningless. 

♦ 

WELLES  [Reading  copy]:  "We  know  a  certain 
fjord  in  Norway  near  where  the  cod  gather 
in  great  shoals.  There,  Yonster,  Stenglin  .  .  ." 
Shu. 

PRODUCER:  A  fraction  more  on  that  shoals 
thing,  'cause  you  rolled  it  around  very  nicely. 

WELLES:  Yeah,  roll  it  around.  And  I  have  no 
more  time.  You  don't  know  what  I'm  up 
against.  This  is  a  very  wearying  one;  it's  un- 
pleasant to  read.  Unrewarding.  "Because 
Finders  freeze  the  cod  at  sea  and  then  add  a 
crumb-crisp  co —  crumb-crisp  coating."  Ah. 
That's  tough.  "Crumb-crisp  coating" —  No. 
You  need  to  break  it  up.  It's  not  written  con- 
versationally. 

PRt  >nUCI  R:  Take  "crumb"  out. 

WEI  II  S:  What  ' 

PRODI  <  I  R:  Take  "crumb"  out. 

1  ike  "crumb"  out.  Good  . .  • 


-:  Here,  under  protest,  is  "beet  burgers." 
"We  know  a  little  place  in  the  American 
Far  West  where  (  Tarlie  Briggs  chops  up  the 
finest  prairie-fed  beet  and  tastes  .  .  ."  This  is 
,i  lot  ot  shn,  you  know  that?  You  want  one 
more?  More  beet .' 


PRi  inuci  K:  You  missed  the  first  "beet,"  actually. 

WEI  I  ES:  What  do  y<  >u  mean,  missed  n  ' 

PRODI  (IK:  You  were  emphasizing  "prairie-ted." 

WELLES:  Bur  you  can't  emphasize  "heet." 
That's  like  you  wanting  me  to  emphasize 
"in"  before  "July."  Come  on,  fellas,  you're 
losing  your  heads.  1  wouldn't  direct  any  liv- 
ing actor  like  this  in  Shakespeare,  the  way 
you  do  this.  It's  impossible. 

PRODUCER:  Orson,  you  did  six  oi  these  last  year, 
and  they  were  far  and  away  the  best,  and  I 
know  the  reason. 

WELLES:  The  right  reading  for  tins  is  the  one 
I'm  giving  it.  I've  spent  twenty  times  lunger 
reading  tor  you  people  than  tor  any  other 
commercial  I've  ever  made.  You  are  such 
pests.  What  is  it  you  want?  In  the  depths  of 
your  ignorance,  what  is  it  you  want.' 

PRODUCER:  That  was  absolutely  tine.  It  really 
was. 

WELLES:  You  know,  you're,  you —  No  amount 
ot  money  is  worth  this.  |\\  elles  leaves  \ 


[Disclosure,  May  1992] 

A  PRESIDENTIAL 
CANDIDATE 


From  Mark  Twain:  Collected  Stones,  Sketches, 
Speeches,  and  Essays,  a  two-volume  collection  of 
Twain's  work  edited  by  Louis  J.  Ihuld  and  pub- 
lished in  October  1992  by  the  Library  of  America 
This  essay  was  first  published  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  on  June  9,  1S/V. 

J_  HAVE  PRETTY  MUCH  MADt  UP  MY 
mind  to  run  for  President.  What  the  country 
wants  is  a  candidate  who  cannot  be  injured  by 
investigation  of  bis  past  history,  so  that  the  en- 
emies lit  the  party  will  be  unable  to  rake  up 
anything  against  him  that  nobody  ever  heard 
of  before.  It  you  know  the  worst  about  a  candi- 
date, to  begin  with,  every  attempt  to  spring 
things  on  him  will  be  checkmated.  Now  I  am 
going  to  enter  the  field  with  an  open  record.  1 
am  going  to  own  Lip  in  advance  to  all  the 
wickedness  I  have  done,  and  it  any  Congres- 
sional committee  is  disposed  to  prowl  around 
my  biography  in  the  hope  ot  discovering  any 
dark  and  deadly  deed  that  I  have  secreted, 
why — let  it  prowl. 

In  the  first  place,  I  admit  that  1  treed  a  rheu- 
matic grandfather  of  mine  in  the  winter  of 

1850.  He  was  old  and  inexpert  in  climbing 
trees,  but  with  the  heartless  brutality  that  is 
characteristic  ot  me  I  ran  him  out  of  the  front 


door  in  his  nightshirt  at  the  point  of  a  shot- 
gun, ami  caused  him  to  bowl  up  a  maple  tree, 
where  he  remained  all  night,  while  I  emptied 
shot  min  his  legs.  1  did  this  because  he  snored 
I  will  do  it  again  if  I  ever  have  another  grand 


[Outtakes,  February  1993] 

THE  NUTTY 
PROMOTERS 


From  the  transcript  of  a  recording  session  for  adver- 
tisements for  The  Caddy,  a  movie  starring  Dean 
Martin  and  Jerry  Lewis  thai  was  released  in  1953. 
The  transcript  appeared  m  the  fall  lL>L>2  issue  of 
D1S:  Southeastern  Culture  Quarterly,  published 
in  Tallahassee,  Florida. 


DEAN  MARTIN:  Hi,  everybody.  This  is  Dean 

Martin  . . . 
II  Kin  LEWIS:  .  .  .and  Jerry  Lewis. 
MARTIN:  We'd  like  to  tell  you  about  our  latest 

and  funniest  picture  from  Paramount. 
LEWIS:  Of  course,  you  mean   The  ( 'addy. 
MARTIN:  You'll  love  Jerry  and  me  in  The  Caddy. 
LEWIS:  Take  my  word  for  it,  The  Caddy  is  the 

most  hilarious  picture  we've  ever  made. 

C'mon,  join  in  the  fun.  See  Paramount's  Tfic 

(  :addy. 
MARTIN:  Yeah,  The  Caddy  .  .  .  Was  that  all  right, 

you  cocksuckers' 
LHWI-s:  How  was  that,  you  shitheel? 

MARTIN:  This  is  Dean  Martin  . .  . 

LEWIS:  .  . .  and  Jerry  Lewis  with  a  reminder  to  see 
our  newest  and  funniest  movie  ever,  The 
Cadds. 

MARTIN:  Oh,  he's  right,  folks.  C'mon  and  join 
m  the  tun  of  the  most  riotuous  ninety  min- 
utes of  how  Is — 

LEWIS:  "Riotuous".'  Where  the  tuck  do  you  see 
"riotuous"?  That's  riotous,  you  greaseball! 

MARTIN:  This  is  Dean  Martin  . . . 

LEWIS:  .  .  .  and  Jerry  Lewis  with  a  reminder  to  see 

our  newest  and  funniest  motion  picture  ever, 

The  Caddy. 
MARTIN:  Oh,  he's  right,  folks.  C'mon  and  join 

in  the  tun  with  the  most  wonderful  ninety 

minutes  of  howls  and  gags  you  ever  saw. 
I  l  WIS:  We'll  he  seeing  you  in  The  I  'addy. 
MARTIN:  Yes,  The  Caddy. 
LEWIS:  With  a  big  cock  on  it. 


K1ADINGS       4S 
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\V(      C  TERFECT 


v?:  V-v  if 


fhe  Discovery  of  Painting,  by  .Amid  Richard  Lakacs.  The  painting  was  mi  di^>Li\  in  April  at  the  Phyllis  Kind  ( jallcry  m  i\Vu  York  (  "ir> 


[Fiction,  March  1986] 

CHILDREN  OF  THE 
WIND 


By  Primu  Levi,  in  Granta,  number  16.  Levi,  u 
c/iemi'st  unci  timvlbt,  is  the  utuhor  oj  many  books, 
including  The  Periodic  Table,  It  This  h  a  Man, 
and  It  Nor  Now,  When.'  Translated  by  Simon 
Rees  and  Antonio  Tanca.  Levi  died  in  1987. 


1 


T  is  TO  Bl  HOPED  THAI  I  111  ISLANDS 
of  the  Wind  (Mahui  and  Kaenunu)  will  he  ex- 
cluded from  the  tourist  circuit  for  as  long  as 
possible.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  develop 
them,  in  any  case:  the  soil  is  so  rough  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  build  an  airport,  and 


nothing  larger  than  a  rowboat  can  come  close 
to  their  shores.  Water  is  scarce,  in  some  years 
totally  lacking;  the  islands  have  therefore 
never  supported  any  permanent  human  settle- 
ment. Nevertheless,  Polynesian  crews  have 
landed  there  several  times,  perhaps  even  in 
the  remote  past,  and  a  |apanese  detachment 
stayed  tor  a  tew  months  during  the  last  war 
The  last  human  vestige  to  be  found  on  the  is- 
lands can  be  traced  back  to  this  fleeting  pies 
ence:  on  die  highest  point  ot  Mahui,  a  modest 
but  steep  ridge  about  one  hundred  meters 
high,  are  the  rums  of  a  dry-stone  antiaircraft 
bunker.  It  may  never  have  tired  a  shot:  we 
have  not  found  a  single  shell  in  its  vicinity 
On  Kaenunu  we  found  a  whip  wedged  be- 
tween two  boulders,  a  vestige  of  some  inex- 
plicable violence. 
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ment  and  is  coveted  instead  with  minute 
which  are  branched  and  bushy  so  that 
sperm  can  be  carried  remarkable  dis- 
tances by  the  wind.  On  our  return  journey, 
llected  some  130  miles  trom  the  islands, 
and  to  all  appearances  the  sperm  was  alive 
and  fertile. 

Purine  seminal  emission,  the  atoula  stay 
still,  bolt  upright  on  their  haunches,  with 
their  forelimbs  folded,  shaken  bv  a  light 
tremor  that  may  have  the  function  of  speed- 
ing up  the  evaporation  of  the  seminal  fluid 
trom  the  hairless  surface  of  the  belly.  When 
the  wind  suddenlv  changes  (a  frequent  event 
at  those  latitudes),  the  spectacle  oi  countless 
each  upright  on  his  eminence,  all  turn- 
rig  sii  "  neously  in  the  new  direction  like 
the  weather  vanes  formerly  placed  on 
ft  >ps,  is  quite  remarkable.  Thev  seem  con- 
centrated and  tense  and  do  not  react  to  stim- 
uli: this  kind  of  behavior  is  explicable  only  if 
one  remembers  that  these  animals  are  not 
threatened  bv  any  predator  that  would  other- 
:  asily  overcome  them.  Even  the  Malayan 
hunters  respect  them — according  to  some,  be- 
cause an  ancient  tradition  holds  them  - 
to  Hatola.  the  wind  god,  trom  whom  the 
.::  ula  actually  derive  their  name;  according  to 
others,  it  is  simply  because  at  this  period  their 
tlesh  would  provoke  an  .:r.<reciried  intestinal 
compl; 

In  the  se   -         I  Jissemtnation.  the  fixity  of 
the  males  sts  with  the  extreme  mobili- 

ty ot  the  fe  •  Jed  bv  sight  and  smell, 

thev  move  quicklv  and  restlessly  trom  one 
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the  wood  has  the  inaxinuini  phabihty,  then  yon 
carve  them.  One  piece  will  he  the  heaJ  in,! 
body  witli  ,i  I, in  i.nl,  the  second  piece  will  iep 
resent  the  uinys.  TIk-  art  principally  ^inu'in, 
the  making  of  the  winy-  and  tail  leathers.  The 
whole  block  ol  each  winy  i-  carved  according 
to  the  silhouette  of  a  single  feather.  Then  the 
block  is  sliced  into  thirteen  tlim  layers  and 
these  are  ycntly  opened  out,  one  by  one,  to 
make  a  tan  shape.  The  two  pieces  oj  wood  are 
joined  together  to  form  .1  cross  and  the  lard  1- 
complete,  No  ylue  is  used  and  there  is  onl\  one 
nail  where  the  two  pieces  ol  wood  cross.  \  er\ 
Iil'Ih,  \\ e  1  o 1 1 1  n o  only  two  iii"  three  ounces,  the 
birds  are  usually  huny  on  ,1  thread  from  a  man- 
telpiece < a'  overhanyiny  beam  so  that  they 
mi  we  with  the  air  currents. 

It  would  he  absurd  to  compare  one  ol  these 
birds  to  a  Van  C  ioyh  selt-pi  utrail  01  a  Rembrandl 
crucifixion.  The\  are  simple,  homemade  objects, 
worked  according  to  a  traditional  pattern,  Yet, 
by  their  very  simplicity,  they  allow  one  to  cate- 
yonze  the  qualities  rkiat  make  them  pleasing  and 
mysterii  »us  t<  >  ev  er\<  me  win  >  sees  them. 

First,  there  is  a  figurative  represent, ltion — 
one  is  looking  at  a  bird,  more  precisely  a  do\-f, 
apparenth  hanyiny  in  midair.  Thus,  there  is  a 
reference  to  the  surrounding  world  of  nature. 
Second,  the  choice  of  subject  (a  flymy  bird) 
and  the  context  in  which  it  is  placed  (indoors, 
where  live  birds  are  unlikely)  render  the  objecl 
symbolic.  Tin-  primary  symbolism  then  |oms  a 
more  general,  cultural  one.  Birds,  and  doves  in 
particular,  have  been  credited  with  -vinholic 
meanings  in  a  w  ide  \  arierv  1  't  culture-. 

Third,  there  1-  a  respect  tor  the  material 
used.  The  wood  has  been  fashioned  according 
to  Us  qualities  of  lightness,  pliability,  and  tex- 
ture. Looking  ai  it,  one  is  surprised  by  how  well 
wood  become-  bird.  Fourth,  there  1-  a  formal 
unity  and  economy.  1  Vspitc  the  object's  appar- 
ent complexity,  the  grammar  of  11-  making  is 
simple,  even  austere.  It-  richness  1-  a  result  ol 
repetition-  which  are  al-o  variation-.  Fifth,  tlu- 
m. in-made  object  provokes  a  kind  of  astonish- 
ment: how  on  earth  was  tr  made.'  1  have  yiven 
rouyh  indications  above,  but  anyone  unfamiliar 
with  the  technique  want-  to  take  the  Jove  in 
hi-  hand-  and  examine  it  closely  to  discover 
the  secret  that  lie-  behind  it-  iiiakmy. 

These  qualities,  when  perceived  a-  a  whole, 
provoke  at  lea-t  a  momentary  sense  of  hemy 
before  a  mystery.  One  1-  lookiny  at  a  piece  of 
wood  that  has  become  a  bird.  One  1-  lookiny  at 
a  bird  that  1-  somehow  more  than  a  bird  i  hie 
1-  lookiny  at  something  thai  ha-  been  worked 
with  a  mysterious  -kill  and  a  kind  of  love. 

Thus  far  I  have  tried  to  isolate  the  qualities 
of  the  white  bird  thai  provoke  an  aesthetic 
emotion.  (The  word  "emotion,"  although  de-- 


? ■  *  1 1. 1 1  me1  .1  motion  ol  the  heat  I  an  I  ol  ihi    unay- 
inai  ion,  1-  m  imew  hat  coiitiMny,  for  w>     in 
sidermy  an  enii  >l  h  m  thai   ha-  link    1 
the  others  we  experience,  notabh    I  1 
sell  here  1-  in  a  lai   yreatel  deyrce  ol  abi  ■,  met 
"let    inv   definitions  bey  ilu    essential  question 
1  hev    reduce  aesthetics  to  art.    Hicy    -av    110th- 
iny  about  the  relalion  between  an  and  nature, 
ni  and  the  w,  n  1,1 

Before  a  mountain,  a  desert  |u-t  aftei  the  -tin 
has  yone  down,  01  a  truil  free,  one  can  al-o  ex- 
perience aesthetic   emotion.  (  !onsec|iiently,  we 


IRecollectii  in,  September  IWi| 

A  WRITER'S  GIFT 


From  an  mtcnicu  null  hudora  \\  c/r\  in  the  N/>rm,y 
/<-W5  issue  0/  The  I 'an-  Review.  7  /u   mtt 
ins  conducted  in   l'>'>4  b\  Cienroe  Plimjnnn  til 
Welti's  'ionic  in  Jackson,  \ii'sMs\i/>/>i 


(  il      Ki  il:  lllMI'li  I\m\  nter-  ev  el"  ci  Ulle  d>  iw  11 

here  to  see  you.' 

I.l  In  'I  \  W  II  II:  "i  es.  1  lenrv  Millei  came  one 
time.  We  had  him  tor  three  days.  My  mother 
-aid  he'd  never  enter  mv  house.  I  yot  two  ol 
three  boyfriends  to  help  me  with  him  MtA 
drive  the  eat"  and  protect  me  from  (  iod  onh 
knew  what  inv  mi  itller  thi  uiyhl . 
I 'id  you  like  Mr.  Miller.' 

\\  LLI'k  Not  much.  I  le  wa-  -o  dull.  1  le  nev  el 
looked  ,it  anytluny.  I  yuess  he  wa-  bored  b\ 
be  my  in  Mi—  i—ippi.  1  >urmy  hi-  v  1-11  fhe\  w  ere 
yoiny  to  nunc-  the  hospital  for  the  insane 
dow  11  on  North  State  Street  to  the  next  coun- 
ty, to  a  biyyer  place.  The  patients  were  help- 
ing move  themselves.  I  thouyhl  thai  would  be 
a  tunny  -mhi  for  Mr,  Miller,  especially  since 
the  supenntetideni  wa-  named  Love.  Superin- 
tendent Li  iv  e,  an  'V  my  the  insane  In  '-pital  pa 
rictit-  from  Jackson  to  across  rhe  river.  Ii 
meant  abs,  >lutelv  n<  ithiny  t(  >  him, 

HIMITi  ''.:  Thai'-  hard  to  believe. 

1  :  I  tin  uiyhl  -1  1,  too.  It's  not  ev  el  v  day 
1  here'-  some  th  my  like  that  111  lack  son  to  « iffer 
anyone.  1  hese  pi  n  >r  old  crazy  pe<  iple  carry  my 
then  own  bed-  out  and  puttiny  llielll  111  a 
truck  and  dnv my  away    Pon't  you  like  that.' 

I'l.lMI  !>''.:   It'-  wonderful.   Mid  von  evei    write 
ah  nit  that  yourself.' 

WI.I.T1:   No.   Bur    I    rhotiyht    it    w  1-  a  yil't   thai    I 
O  mid  1  iffer  a-  a  In  i-ie--. 


KI  \l  'IW, 


arc  forced  to  begin  again  not  this  rime  with  a 
man-made  object  bin  with  the  nature  into 
w  hit  li  we  are  hi  >rn. 

I  'rh.m  li\  ing  has  always  tended  to  prodm  e  a 
sentimental  view  ot  nature.  Nature  is  thought 
ol  ,i-  ,i  garden,  oi  a  \  iew  trained  In  a  \\  indi  >w . 
arena  ol  freedom.  Peasants,  sailors,  no- 
have  known  better.  Nature  is  energy  and 
struggle.  It  is  what  exists  without  any  promise. 
li  ii  can  he  thought  ol  hy  man  as  an  arena,  a 
setting,  ii  has  to  he  thought  ol  as  one  which 
lends  itself  as  much  to  evil  as  to  good,  lis  ener- 
gy is  fearsome^  indifferent.  The  first  necessity 
ol  lite  is  shelter.  Shelter  against  nature.  The 
first  prayer  is  tor  protection.  The  first  sign  of 
lite  i-  pain.  It  the  Creation  was  purposeful,  its 
purpose  is  a  hidden  one  which  can  only  he'  dis- 
covered inrangihh  within  signs,  newer  hy  the 
evident  e  i  it  w  hat  happens. 

It  is  within  (his  bleak  natural  context  that 
beauty  is  encountered,  and  the  encounter  is  K 
its  nature  Midden  and  unpredictable.  The  gale 
blows  itself  out,  the  sea  changes  from  the  color 
of  gray  shit  to  aquamarine.  I  aider  the  fallen 
bouldei  of  an  avalanche  a  (lower  grows.  Oxer 
the  shantytown  the  moon  rises.  ]  oiler  dramatic 
examples  so  as  to  insist  upon  the  bleakness  o! 
the  context.  Reflect  upon  more  e\  ervd.n  exam- 
ples. However  it  is  encountered,  beauty  is  al- 
ways an  exception,  always  in  despite  "I  This  is 
win  it  nu  ives  lis. 

li  can  be  argued  that  the  origin  of  the  wa\ 
wi  ire  moved  In  natural  beauty  was  functional. 
Flowers  are  a  promise  oi  fertility,  a  sunset  is  a 
reminder  ol  fire  and  warmth,  moonlight  makes 
the  night  less  dark,  the  bright  colors  of  a  bird's 
plumage  are  (atavisticalh  even  for  us)  a  sexual 
stimulus,  i  ci  such  an  argument  is  too  reduc- 
tionist, I  believe.  Snow  is  useless.  A  hutterth 
i  ifters  ih  ver\  lit  t  le. 

(.  M  course  the  range  ol  what  a  given  commu- 
nit\  finds  beautiful  in  nature  will  depend  upon 
1 1 ^  means  of  survival,  its  economy,  its  geogra- 
phy. \\  hat  Eskimos  find  beautiful  is  unlikcb  to 
be  the  same  as  what  the  Ashanti  found  beauti- 
ful. \\  ithin  modern  class  societies  there  are 
complex  ideological  determinations:  we  know, 
tor  instance,  that  the  British  ruling  class  m  the 
it  ur\  didikcd  the  sight  1 1|  the  sea. 
EqualK  .  1 1 .  a  hicli  an  aesthel  ii 

emotion  i i 1. 1\  he  put  changes  according  to  the 
historical  moment:  the  silhouette  ol  a  moun- 
tain i  in  represent  I  he  hi  mie  of  the  dead  i  a  a 
challenge  to  the  initiative  ol  the  living. 

"l  el  there  seem  ti  i  be  certain  constants  which 
ill  cultures  have  found  "beautiful":  aim  mg 
i  hem,  i  oi  mi  l  h  i\\  eis,  i  rees,  forms  .  i| 
birds,  animals,  the  moon,  running  watei 

i.  hie  i-     Tligei  I  to    ickm  iw  U  d  v  a  coinci- 
:  n  itural  h  i a 1 1-  and  the 


evolution  oi  human  perception  have  coincided 
lo  produce  the  phenomenon  ol  a  potential 
recognition:  what  is  and  what  we  can  see  (and 
by  seeing  also  led)  sometimes  meet  ,ir  a  point 
ol  affirmation.  This  point,  this  coincidence,  is 
two-faced:  what  has  been  seen  is  recognized 
and  affirmed  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  seer  is 
affirmed  by  what  he  sees.  For  a  brief  moment 
one  finds  oneself — without  the  pretensions  of  a 
creator  —  in  the  position  of  God  in  the  first 
chapter  oi  Genesis  .  .  .  And  he  saw  th.it  it  was 
good.  Tiie  aesthetic  emotion  before  nature  de- 
rives, I  believe,  tn  an  this  double  attirmat  i<  in. 

Yet  we  do  not  live  in  the  hist  chapter  of 
Genesis.  We  live  —  it  one  follows  the  biblical 
sequence  ol  events — after  the  Fall.  In  any  case, 
we  live  in  a  world  of  suffering  in  which  evil  is 
rampant,  a  world  whose  events  do  not  confirm 
our  Being,  a  world  that  has  to  be  resisted.  It  i- 
in  this  situation  that  the  aesthetic  moment  ot- 
ters hope.  That  we  lind  a  crystal  or  a  popp^ 
beautiful  means  that  we  are  less  alone,  that  we 
are  more  decph  inserted  into  existence  than 
the  course  ol  a  single  lite  would  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve. 1  try  io  describe  as  accurately  as  possible 
tlie-  experience  in  question;  my  starting  point  is 
phenomenological,  not  deductive;  its  form, 
perceived  as  such,  becomes  a  message  that  one 
receives  but  cannot  translate  because,  in  it,  all 
i-  instantaneous.  For  an  instant,  the  energy  of 
one's  perception  becomes  inseparable  from  the 
energy  ot  the  Creation. 

The  aesthetic  emotion  we  teel  before  a  man- 
made  object — such  as  the  white  bird  with 
which  I  started — is  a  derivative  ot  the  emotion 
we  teel  before  nature.  The  white  bird  is  an  at- 
tempt to  translate  a  message  received  from  a 
real  bird.  All  the  languages  ot  art  have  been 
developed  as  attempts  to  transform  the  instan- 
taneous mto  the  permanent.  Art  supposes  that 
beautx  is  not  an  exception — is  not  in  Jcq>uc 
ii/ — but  is  the  basis  tor  an  order. 

Several  years  ago,  when  considering  the  his- 
torical face  of  art,  1  wrote  that  1  judged  a  work 
according  to  whether  or  not  it  helped  men  in 
the  modern  world  claim  their  social  rights.  I 
hold  to  that.  .Art's  other,  transcendental  face 
raises  the  question  ot  man's  on tological  right. 

I  he  notion  i  ha i  an  i-  i he  mirror  of  nature  i- 
one  dial  appeals  only  in  periods  of  skepticism. 
Art  does  not  imitate  nature,  it  unit. lies  a  cre- 
ation, sometimes  to  propose  an  alternative 
world,  sometimes  simply  to  amplify  ,  to  confirm, 
to  in  ike  -oi  i.il  the  brief  hope  ottered  by  nature. 
Art  i-  in  organized  response  to  what  nature  al- 
low- in  io  glimpse  occasionally.  Art  sets  out  to 
transform  the  potential  recognition  into  an  un- 
ceasing one.  Ii  proclaims  man  in  the  hope  ot 
receiving  a  -mar  reply  .  .  •  the  transcendental 
tace  of  art  is  always  a  form  of  prayer. 
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i-.  w  itt  ed  by  the 

in  the  k 1 1 ^  lien 

where  tlie  neighbor*  are  drinking.  Outside,  in 

mum-  J^  O  the  re.il  bird-  .ire  freezing  ti  >  death! 


A  MUSEUM  OF 
SECRET  AFFINITIES 


l  Luis 
I 


modeM  things 

in  liK  iiist  arm  eJ 

ilw.iy,  in  the  mi. Elk-  <  it 

e\i  -     i   i he  blind. 


and  I  set  ahout  exploring  the  undefined  room 
which  had  keen  assigned  me.  Feeling  m\  way 
. iK'Iil:  the  walls,  which  were  rather  uneven,  and 
circling  the  furniture,  1  discovered  a  large  round 
column,  h  was  so  wide  1  could  scarcely  encom- 
pass it  and  had  trouble  pectin"  my  hands  to  meet 
behind  it.  1  knew  .it  once  n  was  white.  Firm  and 
in.i"i\c  ii  t  st  ti  'ward  the  ceiling.  For  some  sec- 
unds  1  experienced  the  curious  happiness  one 
derives  fn  mi  a  thing  that  i-  almost  an  archetype. 
1  know  that  at  that  moment  I  recovered  the  ele- 
mental joy  I  first  felt  when  the  pure  forms  of  Eu- 
clidean try — the  cylinder,  the  cube,  the 
sphere,  the  pyramid — were  revealed  to  me. 

I  mi  standing  on  the  corner  of 
Raymundo  Lulio  Street  in  Mallorca. 

Emerson  said  that  language  is  fossil  poetry. 

nrirmation  of  tin-,  dictum,  we  need  only 

remember  that  all  abstract  words  are,  in  effect, 

metaphors,  including  the  word  metaphor, 

which  in  Greek  means  "transfer." 


llu-  thirteenth  century,  which  professed  the 
cull  ol  Scripture  th.il  is,  "I  a  set  of  words  se- 
lected ii  1 J  approved  by  the  Spiril  could  not 
think  in  .1  metaphorical  manner.  A  man  <>l  ge- 
nius, Raymundo  Lulio  (I  lull),  who  had  attrih 
u ted  several  definite  predicates  to  {hk\  ("md 
ness,  Lireatness,  eternity,  power,  wisdom,  will, 
\  irtue,  and  ylory ),  conceived  a  sorl  ol  machine 
toi  thinking  made  up  "I  e  <  niccnt  i  tc  e  ire  les  in 
wood  co\  ered  with  symhols  ol  the  divine  predi- 
cates. This  mechanism,  set  in  motion  by  the 
systematic  investigator,  would  yield  an  indcri- 
nite  .\nd  almost  infinite  numhei  ol  concepts  ol 
a  theological  order.  I  1c  did  the  same  as  regards 
the  taeitllics  ol  the  soul  and  the  qualities  ol 
everything  in  the  world.  As  was  to  he  expect- 
ed, all  these  comhinatory  mechanisms  served 
m  i  ptirpi  >se-  whatsi  >evcr. 

Centuries  later,  |onathan  Swift  mocked  Mull 
in  Gtdiit'cr'.s  Tnuvlv  Leihni:  considered  the 
matter  hut  ahstaineel,  naturally,  from  recon- 
structing the  methi >d. 

The  experimental  science  prophesied  h\ 
Francis  Bacon  has  now  yiven  us  cybernetics, 
which  has  allowed  man  to  set  foot  on  the 
moon  and  whose  computers  are — il  the  phrase 
is  aeceptahle — helateel  sisters  of  Llull's  ambi- 
tious circles. 

Mauthner  ohserves  that  a  elictionary  ol 
rhymes  is  also  a  machine-tor-thinkinu. 

(  )n  Scik'titidii  h\  I  K\\l\  (.  hie  autumn,  one'  ol  the 
. i ui u m ns  of  time,  the  Shinto  divinities  gathered, 
not  for  the  first  time,  at  l:umo.  They,  are  said  to 
have  numbered  eiyht  million.  Beiny  a  shy  man, 
I  would  have  felt  a  bit  lost  anions  so  many.  In 
any  ease-,  it  is  not  convenient  to  deal  in  incon- 
ceivable numbers.  Let  us  say  there  were1  eiyht, 
since  eij»ht  is  a  yood  omen  in  t  hese  islands. 

They  were  downcast,  hut  did  not  show  it: 
the  visages  ol  divinities  are  undecipherable 
kanji.  The\  seated  themselves  in  a  circle  on  the 
ureen  crest  of  a  hill.  rhey  had  been  observing 
mankind  from  their  firmament  or  from  a  stone 
or  from  a  snow  flake 

I  hie  <  if  i  lie-  divinit  ics  s|  ••  I  c 

Main  Jays,  or  eentiirie's,  ayo,  we  leathered  here  to 
ere, He  ),ip,ui  and  the  world  The  fishes,  the  seas, 
the  seven  colors  ol  the  rainbow,  the  generations 
ol  pi. mis  in. I  ,1111111, ils  nave  .ill  worked  out  will 
Si  i  that  linn  should  not  he  hurdeneil  with  too 
in,ni\  things,  we  yavc  I  hem  succession,  issue,  the 
plural  Jay  and  the  sin.milai  n i.qht .  We  also  he- 
stowed  on  them  the  liiIi  ol  experiment  my  wuh 
certain  variations  Tin  hee  continues  repeating 
hcchivcs.  But  man  has  unarmed  ilewices:  the 
plow,  the  key,  the  kaleidoscope  He  has  also 
imagined  the  sword  and  the  art  ol  w.n  Ik'  has 
just  imagined  an  invisible  weapon  which  could 
pui  .in  end  t"  histi  ii  \  lull  ui'  i  Ins  senseless  dei  I  i  ■ 
Ji  'lie,  let  us  wipe  i  ml  nun 


They   remained  pensive.  Without   hash    anoth- 
ei  divinity  sp<  ike: 

It's  true  They  ha\  e  I  In  myht  up  thai  at  roe  it\  I  ut 
there  is  also  this  soincihini:  i|inte  different,  whii  I 
tils  in  the  ^p.K  e  eiiiompassed  h\  Mwenleeii  w  I  lakh 

I  In    di\  inity    intoned  them     I  hey   were  in  an 
unknown  lanyuayc,  and  I  could  not   understand 

I  hein.    I  he  IciJiirj  dtv  tnilv  delivered  a  [i  id'jtnenl : 

/  ci  men  sin 

Thus,  because  ol  a  haiku,  the  human  race 
was  saved. 


| Poem,  |, inuarv  |s>N6] 

PREPARATION 


|!\  t  :cs/iiu  Mi/os:.  from  I  nattainable  I  nth, 
published  in  N.Sd  by  the  Km  Press.  Mi7m;  is  the 
aullvn  nl  many  honks,  including  Bells  in  Winter 
and  Road-Side  1  \>y.  hi  /CW0,  he  received  the  No- 
bel Prize  fur  Literature. 


Si  ill  i  >iu   iin  He  year  ol  pre  [  '.ir.it  n  >n 

Ton i.  mow  .a  the  latest  I'll  start  yvi  irkiny  on    i 

yreat  book 
In  which  my  century  yvill  appeal  as  it  really  was. 
The  sun  will  rise  ovei  the  righteous  and  the 

wie  kid. 
Springs  and  autumns  w  ill  unerriniih  ret  urn. 
In  a  wet  thicket  a  thrush  y\ill  build  his  nest 

lined  w  lib  e  lay 
And  foxes  will  learn  their  lo\y  natures. 

And  1 1  i.i  i  will  he  the  subject,  with  addenda. 

,\|s(  i;  armies 
Running  across  fro:en  plains,  she m tiny  a  i  urse 
In  a  many -voiced  chorus;  the  cannon  of  a  tank 
v  irowiny  immense  at  the  corner  ol  a  street;  the 

ride  at  dusk 
Into  ,i  camp  with  watch ti wvei's  and  harked  wire. 

No  n  won't  happen  tomorrow.  In  five  or  ten 

years. 
I  st  ill  think  too  much  ahi  nit  the  mothers 
And  ask  what  is  man  horn  ol  woman. 
I  1 1  curls  himself  up  and  protects  his  head 
While  he  is  kicked  by  heavy  boots;  on  fire  and 

running, 
I  le  burns  y\  ith  bright  flame;  a  bulldozer  s\y  eeps 

him  into  a  clay  pit. 
Her  child.  Embracing  a  teddy  bear.  (   oiucivcd 

in  ii  stasy . 

I  haven't  learned  yet  ti i  speak  as  I  should,  calmly. 
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"At  just  about  the  time  this  reviewer  was  putting  on  a 
black  suit  to  attend  the  funeral  of  American  fiction, 

David  Foster  Wallace 

showed  up."      —Andrei  Codrescu,  Chicago  Tribune 

"Brutally  magnificent.''   -spin 
"A  supersonic  delight."  —  la.  weekly 

Bestseller— Now  in  Paperback 


4  David  Sedan's  writes  the  son  of 

blithely  sophisticated,  loopy  humor  that  might  have 

resulted  if  Dorothy  Parker  and  fames  Thurber  had 

had  a  love  child."    —  Entertainment  Weekly 

the  bestselling  author  of  Naked  and  Barrel  Fever 

comes  a  nev\  collection  of  stones  that  features  both 

.  kind  family  and  his  recent  move  to  Paris, 

complete  with  French  lessons. 


"With  the  calm,  measured  quiet  of  a  writer  who  knows 

absolutely  what  he  is  about,  TOTiy   E 3.T\  ey 

renders  luminous  one  boy,  one  family,  one  very  small 

town — and,  by  delicate  implication,  the  wide  world  just 

beyond  that  charmed  circle." 

-  Andrea  Barrett,  author  of  Ship  Fever  and 

The  Voyage  of  the  Nanvhal 

Hailed  .ind  Cranta  as  one  of  the  most  important 

fictio-  s  today.  Tony  Earley  now  gives  us  his  first  novel, 

Jim  t 


Little,  Brown  and  Company 
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I  larper's  Mn#izine,  then  and  now 
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A  i  ii  i  <  ;  ■  1 1 1 . 1 1  hni  in  ii  infrii  1 1  ici  1 1  inlf  I  v;il 
t iv)  i  lln    l;i  i  iwi  iity-udd  yc;n     I'vi    h;n  I 
in  c  ;i   ion   lo    '  .in  Ii   1 1  ic   h;n  I    i     Hi 
I  Lnj-ri     :.],/',/  mc  fur  ;in  i-ss;i    i  ii  shurt 
, .  .i  .    ,;nd  lu  possess  clement    of  hisloin  .il  ot  III 
i  i  .i  i  ,    i  in;  i  ii  i  .ii  ii  i  ,  .ii  i'  I     timet  1 1 1 1 <      n    I  .tk i      lln 
i  Li  i   i  l.i ,     iu  rent  h  tin    It-xl  in    |in    Hun    III'    mi 
i  n  ,  it  y    ,i|     1 1  n     in  ■m;mIi  uf  st  In  >l;n  ly  n    ul    e,  ;ind 
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The  magazine's  progenitors  the  tour 
hr<  ithers  I  larper,  hi  irn  in  Broi  iklyn  on  a 
farm — operated  .1  publishing  1 1  impany 
that  hy  1850  had  become  the  largest 
in  the  world  (nine  five-story  buildings  in  lower 
Manhattan,  a  Knee  ol  several  hundred  people 
employed  in  the  various  printing  trades),  but  it 
wouldn't  have  occurred  to  them  to  think  that 
they  were  setting  type  fot  a  literary  monument. 
Frugal  merchants  and  devout,  side-whiskered 
Methodists,  they  had  been  successful  booksellers 
for  thirty  years,  the  enterprise  derived  from  the 
init  Lit  ive  1  if  the  eldest  brother,  James,  who  bad 
rowed  across  the  East  River  in  ISlOand,  at  the 
sixteen,  in  what  was  st  ill  a  small  and  pre- 
dominantly maritime  city  found  work  as  a  print- 
er's apprentice.  Seven  years  later  he  set  up  his 
own  printing  establishment  and  was  promptly 
joined  in  the  venture  by  his  three  younger  bn  ith- 
ers, John,  Joseph  Wesley,  and  Fletcher.  The  I  im 
ness  prospered,  the  brothers  acquired  wealth  and 
reputation,  and  in  1844  James  was  ele<  ted  mav- 
vh.it  bad  become  a  gaslit  metropolis  in- 
habited by  300,000  people,  the  cohhlestoned 
streets  loud  with  the  clatter  of  horses  and  wag- 
ons, the  ships  in  the  rivers  crowding  so  close  to 
the  piers  i hat  their  bowsprits  pushed  up  against 
the  upper  windows  oi  the  waterfront  t  iverns. 
Mayor  I  larper  equipped  the  police  with  their 
first  uniforms— -notable  for  the  copper  buttons 
that  gave  currency  to  the  term  "cops" — and  re- 
stricted the  wandering  of  pigs  (on  which  the  city 
had  depended  to  dispose  of  its  refuse)  to  the  al- 
leys west  of  Fifth  Avenue. 

Bv,  I  850  the  eit\  's  population  had  doubled  in 
size,  the  residential  districts  spreading  north  to- 
ward lorn  second  Street,  the  traffic  on  lower 
Br<  Midway  prompting  the  British  author  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray  to  remark  on  "a  rush  of  lite, 
such  as  I  have  never  seen."  In  the  exc  itement  of 
what  was  perceived  by  all  present  as  an  era  oi 
immense  promise,  the  1  larper  brothers  conceived 
ol  their  new  magazine  .is  a  commercial  opportu- 
nity and  "a  lender  to  our  business,"  meant  to 
drum  up  buyers  for  their  books  and  occupy,  the 
di  iwntime  on  the  expensive  steam  presses  newly 
installed  in  their  factory  on  Franklin  Square. 
Fletcher  Harper,  the  most  literary  oi  the  four 
hr<  n hers,  told  a  hii  igrapher  si  mie  years  later  that 
"the  atmosphere  of  the  place  did  not  suggest  any 
I  aesthetic  refinement  ." 
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Neither  did  most  other  places  in  America  1 
1850.  New  York  City  boasted  the  comforts  1 
sixteen  first-class  hotels,  but  at  least  half  of  tl 
gentlemen  in  town  were  still  blowing  their  nose  • 
in  their  fingers  and  eating  with  their  knives.  A  i:' 
all  points  (.f  the  American  compass  the  inventoi 
to  whom  Mark  Twain  once  referred  as  "the  en 
ators  of  this,  world  -after  God"  were  busy  tit 
kering  with  plows  and  motors  and  firing  pins;  th 
country  was  turning  on  its  axis,  the  lines 
munication  and  trade  beginning  to  run  east  an 
west  instead  of  north  and  south,  and  the  old  me: 
cantile  arrangements  familiar  to  the  dealers  i 
rum  and  slaves  being  replaced  by  a  commerc 
geared  to  the  dynamo  of  the  Industrial  Revolt 
tion.  Gold  had  been  found  in  California,  an 
victory  in  the  war  with  Mexico  bad  brought  wit 
it  a  new  territory  nearly  as  large  as  the  one  a< 
quired  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase;  banks  were  rt 
tng  up  on  New  York  City  street  corners  "like  A 
addin  palaces,"  the  American  steamer  Paci 
a  new  record  for  ,1  trans-Atlantic  crossing  (te 
days,  tour  hours,  thirty  minutes),  and  land  ( 
the  frontier  was  still  plentiful  and  "dou  cheap 
The  travelers  making  their  way  west  on  the  Or 
gon  Trail — the  vast  caravan  numbering  as  mai 
as  42,000  immigrants  in  1849 — looked  for  a  ga 
den  in  a  landscape  that  was  mostly  desert,  f< 
something  glimpsed  but  not  yet  seen  in  a  play 
sunlight  on  a  canyon  wall  or  through  a  drift  of  ra 
in  tall  trees.  The  Indians  on  the  Great  Plait 
were  still  peaceable  enough  in  the  spring  of  1 85 
more  curious  than  belligerent,  watching,  in  silem 
and  from  a  distance,  as  the  white  man  move 
what  they  assumed  were  his  villages  to  huntir 
grounds  unknown. 

The  curtain  was  going  up  on  a  brave  ne 
world,  but  where  did  one  look  first,  and  wh; 
was  the-  perspective  that  offered  the  cleare 
view?  I  larper  ck  Brothers  answered  the  questic 
with  a  "compendium"  for  those  of  then  cu 
tomers  who  didn't  have  time  to  read  throug 
"scores  and  hundreds  of  magazines  and  journal 
intermingled  with  much  that  is  of  merely  loc 
and  transient  interest,  and  are  thus  hopelessly  e 
eluded  from  the  knowledge  and  the' reach 
readers  at  large."  Expressing  the  wish  "to  rem 
dy  this  evil,"  the  advertisement  on  the  first  pat  " 
of  the  first  volume  oi  Harper's  Sew  Monthly  Ma 
azine  ottered  to  place  "within  the  reach  of  tl 
mass  of  the  American  people,  an  immen 
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jiiiini  nt  useful  and  entertaining  reading  mat- 
• ,  tn  whit  h,  on  account  of  the  great  number  and 
opense  oi  the  books  and  periodic  als  in  which  u 
liginally,  appears,  they  have  hitherto  had  no 

cess."  A  tew  pages  later,  under  the  rubric  "A 
.oid  at  the  Start,"  the  publishers  defined  the 

igazinc  as  a  means  of  general  education: 

The  Weeklv  and  Mailv  journals  of  England, 
France,  and  Amern  a ihound  in  the  most  bril- 
liant contributions  in  every  department  of  intel- 
lectual effort.  Hie  <  iirreni  "I  Political  Events,  in 
an  a<_v  of  unexampled  political  activity,  can  be 
traced  only  through  theii  columns.  Scientific  dis- 
covery, Mechanical  inventions,  the  creations  of 
Fine  Art,  the  (.  Vatii  ins  of  Statesmen,  all  the  var- 
ied intellectual  mo\  ements  of  ibis  most  stirring 
and  productive  aye,  find  theii  onlv  record  upon 
these  multiplied  and  ephemeral  pages 

:.  The  new  periodical  borrowed  heavily  from  Eu- 
>pean  journals  and  reviews  because  no  copyright 
w  hindered  the  reproduction  of  stones  written 
/  Dickens  or  Thackeray  and  because  in  the  spring 
f  1850  the  republic  of  American  letters  could 
arcely  he  said  to  exist.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
uh!  shed  The  Scarlet  Letter  in  the  summer  of  that 
jar,  che  book  selling  4,000  copies  in  ten  days,  but 
be  had  died  in  1849,  and  Melville  had  drifted  in 
a  an  obscurity  from  which  the  publication  of 
ioby-Dick  in  1851  failed  to  rescue  him.  Thoreau 
ad  yet  to  write  Waklen,  or  Whitman,  Leaves  of 
brass,  and  in  New  York  an  overly  precious  liter- 
ry  journal,  The  Kniekerboeker,  competed  for  read 
rs  against  eleven  newspapers,  most  of  them  tic  tec 
/partisan  or  as  scurrilous  as  the  Sun,  "slimy  and 
enomous  .  . .  deadly  in  politics  and  groveling  in 
torals." 

To  the  position  of  the  magazine's  first  manag- 
n.g  editor  the  brothers  Harper  appointed  Henry 
.  Raymond,  who  was  then  only  thirty  years  old 
>ut  of  whom  Horace  Greeley  already  had  said,  "A 
leverer,  readier,  more  generally  efficient  jour- 
nalist I  never  saw."  Raymond  in  the  1840s  had 
written  most  of  Greeley's  new  newspaper,  the 
"ribunc,  and  in  1851,  the  year  after  he  assumed 
he  editorship  of  Harper's  New  Monthly  Madel- 
ine, he  founded  the  New  York  Times.  A  man  of 
irodigious  energy  and  talent,  Raymond  contin- 
led  to  edit  both  the  periodical  and  the  newspa- 
>er  until  1856,  and  during  those  same  five  years 
te  served  as  Speaker  of  the  New  York  State  As- 


sembly in  .Albany  and  con- 
due  led  a  \ a  diimini  uis  ci  are 
spotidence  with  most  of  the 
prominent  polit  ic  ians  i  if  the 
day,  .inn  mg  i  hem  President 
Zac  hary     Taylor,     Senator 
William  I  lenry  Seward,  and 
Thurlow  Weed,  eventual  co 
founder  of  the  Republican  Par- 
ty. Believing  that  an  edifi  >r 
should    "see    and    examine 
everything"  in  the  publication 
under  his  hand,  Raymond  in 
Albany  required  I  larpei   ck 
Brol  hers  to  send  him  manu- 
scripts on  the  Hudson  River 
steamboats.  He  was  abo  an  im- 
pressive orator,  much  in  de- 
mand on  platforms  at  Elmira 
and  Buffalo  as  well  as  in  New 
York  Gity,  widely  known  for  his 
speeches  on  the  question  of 
slavery — "a  moral,  social  and 
political  evil,  but  its  abolition 
a  matter  for  the  South,  not  the 
North  to  decide." 

Raymond  thought  that  the 
press  should  be  used  "to  dissi- 
pate the  togs  of  error"  that 
tended,  unhappily  all  too  of- 
ten, to  "eli  >ud  the  public  mind," 
and  his  idealism  suited  the  pur- 
pose ot  the  proprietors.  They 
addressed  their  magazine  to  the 
educated  reader,  not  to  a  broad 
i  >r  pi  ipular  audience  hut  ti  >  pei  >- 
pie  blessed  with  both  the  leisure 
and  the  capacity  to  profit  from 
an  acquaintance  with  the  win 
ings  of  Anthony  Trollope  and 
Thomas  He  Quincey.  Set  be- 
fore the  public  at  the  price  ot 
twenty-five  cents,  the  first  is- 
sue ran  to  the  length  of  144  oc- 
tavo pages  in  double  columns  1 4 
eight-point  type,  the  pale,  tan 
cover  decorated  with  drawings 
of  cherubs  blowing  bubbles  and 
strewing  flowers,  most  ot  the 
text  pirated  from  British  sources- 
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ries  1 1 mi  11  I  lousehold  Words  (the  journal  edited  by 
Charles  Dickens),  an  obituary  ot  William 
worth  (he  had  died  in  April),  the  London 
iccount  oi  Pi  ipe  Pius  IX  returning,  not  tri- 
umphantly, to  Rome,   rhe  American  contribu- 
tions appeared  .it  the  back  of  the  magazine,  in  the 
I  iss  space  subsequent  to  page  1 22.  Ray- 
mond supplied  an  eleven-page  sum- 
mary '  't  current  events,  taking  note 
i  it  ,111  ominous  election  in  France  as 
well  as  rhe  talk  in  Washington 
about  the  prospect  of  admitting 
( California  to  the  Union  of  Amer- 
ican States;  the  principal  book  re- 
view bestowed  ,i  favorable  opinion 
on  a  volume  just  published  by 
William  Cullen  Bryant;  the  final 
three  pages  presented  engravings 
of  feminine  fashions  in  a  magazine 
otherwise  innocent  of  illustration 
or  advertisement.  The  captions 
remarked  on  the  preference  tor 
"dresses  trimmed  .ill  over  with 
puffings  i  if  net,  lace  and  flowers" 
and  applauded  "the  tendency  tins 
seas<  in  to  depart  from  simplicity 
of  dress,  and  to  adopt  the  extreme  or- 
namental elegance  of  the  Middle  Ayes." 

rhe  magazine  proved  itself  a  success  within 
nths,  attracting  50,000  subscribers  (an  ex- 
traordinarily large  number  tor  the  period),  which 
confirmed  the  publishers  in  their  good  opinion  of 
merican  public,  earnest  and  self-educating, 
devi  ited  to  the  projects  i  if  enlightenment.  The  ap- 
pr<  etching  shadi  iw  of  civil  war  darkened  the  lamps 
of  learning  over  the  course  of  rhe  next  ten  years — 
,i  m.iss.K  re  at  Pi  ittawati  nine  i  'reek  in  the  Kansas 
Territory,  stronger  rumors  of  secession  at 
(  harleston,  |ohn  Brown's  raid  on  Harpers  Ferry, 
( Charles  Sumner  of  Massachusetts  nearly  1 

nli  by  Preston  Brooks  of  South  Carolina 
on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate — but 
1  l.irper  ok  Br<  others  remained  faithful  to  the  cause 
of  spiritual  and  intellectual  advancement.  Their 
me  attracted  subscribers  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  Line,  a  "welcome  messenger  from 
a  v\i  irld"  found  <  >n  Mississippi  River  steam- 
in  sod  houses  on  the  Dakota  prairie,  on 
ships  working  their  way  around  Cape  Horn 
,s  from  Sandy  I  look  to  San  Fran- 
for  the  passage),  and  in  June  1858 


the  publishers  p<  isted  their  hope  of  resolving  th 
slavery  question  in  the  form  of  an  advertisemer  ' 
on  rhe  back  cover— "Wise  men  an  J  true  patriot  "■ 
agree  upon  points  tar  more  numerous  than  thos 
upon  which  they  differ.  The  object  of  the  maga  .- 
:me  will  be  to  unite  rather  than  to  separate  th 
views  and  feelings  i  if  the  pei  iple  <  if  the  drfl 
seet urns  i it  our  common  country." 

1  he  keeping  of  the  editorial  conscience  Ray 
mond  assigned  toC  ieorge  William  Curtis,  who  if  * 
I S5  3  began  to  write  rhe  "Easy  ( Chair,"  the  month  - 
ly  column  that  for  rhe  next  1  2  s  years  embodiel  '' 
the  magazine's  abiding  character  and  pn 
Like  Raymond,  I  Curtis  was  a  popular  orator, 
prolific  author,  and  .in  idealist.  As  a  young  mat 
he  answered  to  the  nineteenth-century  descrfrj 
turn  of  a  communist,  forgoing  the  c  hance  of  a  co 
lege  education  in  favor  of  the  Utopian  experimeii 
conducted  in  the  1830s  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emet 
son  at  Brook  Farm.  Emerson  had  wished  to  tes 
the  theory  of  a  society  erected  on  the  blueprirj 
of  his  transcendental  philosophy,  and  with  rhs 
project  in  view  a  small  community  of  similar! 
high-minded  souls  applied  themselves  to  the  task 
of  reading  Plato  and  cultivating  peas  on  188  acri 
in  West  Roxbury,  two  miles  south  of  Boston.  Cut 
tis  later  observed  that  the  experiment's  "ecc 
nomic  failure  was  almost  a  foregone  conclusion] 
but  during  his  several  semesters  in  Arcadia  fv| 
taught  himself  the  principal  foreign  language 
and  formed  a  durable  acquaintance  not  only  wit] 
Emerson  but  also  with  Hawthorne  and  TL 

An  antiestablishment  figure,  fervent  in  his  ad 
vocacy  of  women's  suffrage  and  civil-service  re 
form  and  strongly  Abolitionist  in  the  years  pricj  lie 
to  the  Civil  War,  Curtis  wrote  mostly  about  pol 
itics,  remarking  on  the  ways  in  which  politician1 
depended  upon  the  nineteenth-century  versioi 
of  the  sound  bite  ("whimsical  and  epigrammati 
extravagance")  but  noticing  also  that  "the  crow 
cheers  the  saver  of  the  good  thing  . .  .not  neces  aosi 
sarily  all  that  it  may  be  made  to  mean." 

When  Raymond  gave  up  his  post  as  editor  t< 
attend  more  closely  to  rhe  concerns  of  the  Time  r 
iabo  to  the  presidential  campaign  ot  John  Charle  n 
Fremont  and  to  the  writing  of  the  document  tha  \; 
formed  the  Republican  Party  at  Pittsburgh  it 
1856),  the  publishers  made  good  the  loss  of  hi 
judgment  as  a  journalist  by  establishing,  in  1 S57 
a  second  and  more  topical  journal  under  the  ti 
tie  Harper's  Weekly.  The  Weekly  directed  itsel 
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the  news  of  the  day,  and  live  years  later  it's 
respondents  and  sketch  artists,  aiming  them 
inslovv  1  lomer,  were  in  the  held  with  the  armies 
Northern  Virginia  and  the  Potomac;  the 
onthh  continued  to  seek  the  higher  ground  ot  • 
pied  hy  writers  on  the  order  "I  Anne  (  '.  Lynch, 
\o  had  traveled  to  Washington  in  the  winter  oi 
;52  tn  behold  the  marvel  oi  the  new  building  on 
ipitol  i  111!.  The  wi  iik  wasn't  finished,  bin  Miss 
■neb  could  see  behind  the  scaffolding  the  em- 
)diment  oi  the  American  mission  to  c  ivilize  .1 
intment  and  teat  h  the  less(  >ns  <  >t  denux  rat  y  to 
e  less  fortunate  nations  of  the  earth: 

With  the  broadest  pnnciples  of  freedom  tor  the 
foundation  of  our  government-  with  ,1  magnifi- 
cent country,  whose  shores  are  washed  hy  the 
great  <  iceans,  win  >se  lakes  are  seas,  win  ise  ri\  ers  arc 
the  most  inonst  u  that  water  the  earth,  whose 
commerce  whitens  evi  t\  sea,  win  ise  railroads  and 
i  anals,  like  greal  ;n  teries,  intersec  t  its  whole  sur- 
face, and  carry  lite  .n\A  activity  to  1 1  s  remotest 
corner;  whose  "inagnetii  nerves,"  with  the  ra- 
pidity oi  thought,  heai  intelligence  to  its  distant 
extremities;  with  a  people  springing  from  the  fu- 
sion ol  main  rat  es,  and  win  ise  energies  are  .is  in- 
exhaustible as  the  resources  of  the  country  they 
inhabit,  it  would  seem  that  here  the  human  mind 
I  is  destined  to  develop  Us  highest  powers,  anil 
that,  while  on  one  side  its  influence  will  roll  hack 
upon  thi'  tottering  monart  lues  of  but  ope,  on  the 
othei  its  advancing  1  ide  1  >t  freed< mi  and  1  ivili:a 
tion  will  stretch  across  the  Pacitu  ,  to  the  shores 
of  Asia,  and  pour  upon  them  its  fertilizing  flood. 

The  sense  of  the  American  mission  survived 
re  I  jvil  War,  and  so  did  the  high-flown  rheti  irk 
iat  filled  the  pages  (,|  Harper's  New  Monthly 
lagazine  with  what  another  of  its  writers  iden- 
fted  as  "the  sweet  and  innocent  search  for  dai- 
;  bread  and  eternal  wisdom."  The  readers  took 
keen  interest  111  the  world  at  large,  and  because 
lost  of  them  lacked  the  means  or  the  occasion 
>  travel  more  than  titty  miles  from  their  places 
f  birth,  the  several  forms  ol  travel  writing — re- 
orts  ol  expeditions  to  Alaska  or  Arizona,  notes 
n  natural  history,  dispatches  from  the  frontiers 
I  applied  science — made  up  the  bulk  of  the  ed- 
onal  matter  during  the  third  quarrel  of  the  nine- 
'entb  century.  The  country  was  big  and  new, 
le  citizens  of  the  recombinant  union  returning 
b  the  tasks  of  their  manifest  destiny,  the  covered 
agons  still  lumbering  west  from  Missouri  through 


"the  untapped  generosity  of  the  soil  into  a 

landscape  unstained  by  history."  .Albert  t  itiernsey, 
who  succeeded  Raymond  and  served  as  the  mag 
a:ine's  editor  from  KS56  until  LS6U,  sent  corre- 
spondents to  conduct  surveys  and  mount  inves- 
tigations. They  followed  the  progress  of  the 
transcontinental  railroad  building  west  from  Om- 
aha and  east  from  Sacramento;  reported  on  the 
exploits  of  William  F.  ( !ody  (a.k.a.  "Buffalo  Bill"), 
a  marksman  and  Indian  scout  who  killed  4,000 
buffalo  in  eight  months  to  feed  the  Irish  work 
gangs  laying  track  in  Nebraska  and  Wyoming; 
encountered  bard  and  violent  men  on  the  Texas 
frontier,  "men  who  could  manage  an  estate,  kill 
a  bear,  hang  an  Indian,  yoke  a  team  of  oxen"; 
frequented  gambling  saloons  in  Virginia  (  Jtv  to 
consort  with  silver  miners,  "bearded  and  dust- 
0  i\  ered,"  holding  "fiendish  revels"  under  crystal 
pillars  and  gilded  mirrors  where  "all  is  lite,  ex- 
citement, avarice,  deviltry  and  enterprise." 

The  publishers  added  more  illustration,  and 
for  those  of  their  correspondents  who  could  not 
furnish  their  own  sketches,  they  provided  a  com- 
pany ol  artists,  among  them  the  young  Thomas 
Nasi,  sealed  al  rows  of  desks  in  a  high-ceilinged 
studio  overlooking  the  avarice  and  deviltry  walk- 
ing in  and  out  of  New  York's  (.  itv  I  [all.  It  was  an 
age  in  which  everybody  remarked  on  the  obvious 
disparities  between  the  rich  (silk-waistcoated 
bankers  in  Boston  and  New  York  merchants  spott- 
ing beaver  hats)  and  the  poor  (who  made  their 
own  clothes  and  seldom  lived  beyond  the  age  of 
forty),  but  it  was  also  an  age  that  admired  the  trap- 
pings of  wealth  as  marks  of  intelligence  and  grit. 
The  rough  company  of  expectant  capitalists  bore 
no  socialist  grudges,  the  successful  stock  fraud 
was  seen  as  a  "slick  deal,"  the  owner  of  at  'olorado 
mining  company  deemed  "mighty  smart"  if  he 
could  pay  a  pittance  tor  bis  Chinese  labor. 

(  iuernsey's  successor,  Henry  MilU  Alden,  en- 
joyed one  of  the-  longest  careers  known  to  the  an 
nals  of  American  journalism.  Appointed  to  the  ed- 
itorship 111  I  869,  the  first  year  of  the  t  Irani 
Administration,  Alden  held  it  for  half  a  century, 
until  leM°,  the  seventh  year  of  the  Wilson  .VI 
ministration.  The  country  meanwhile  passed 
through  two  generations  of  convulsive-  change— 
the  stagecoach  surpassed  first  by  the  railroad  and 
then  by  the  automobile  and  the  airplane;  the 
whaling  ships  gone  over  the  horizon  with  the  gold 
camps  and  the  cowboys — and  for  most  of  his  term 
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in  editorial  office  Alden  managed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  press  of  events.  He  was  a  classic. il  schol- 
ar and  a  poet,  educated  for  the  ministry  in  rural 
Vermont  and  descended  from  an  ancestor  who 
arrived  in  Massachusetts  on  the  Mayflower;  he 
wore  a  tull  heard  in  the  heavy  Victorian  manner, 
and  he  addressed  his  authors  and  subordinates  in 
a  vi  lice  they  invariably  remembered  as  courteous. 

1  ''unn"  the  early  years  of  Alden's  tenure  Amer- 
ica was  still  largely  pastoral,  halt  rhe  population 
at  work  on  small  farms,  the  sight  lines  in  the  cities 
still  defined  by  the  heights  of  the  church  spires. 
The  "creators  of  this  world — after  God"  were  im- 
proving their  inventions,  figuring  out  new  meth- 
ods of  steel  production  and  a  quicker  mechanism 
for  the  Colt  revolver,  and  Curtis  in  the  "Easy 
Chair"  mocked  the  corruptions  of  Manhattan's 
Tammany  Hall  gang  in  league  with  the  bribery  oi 
Boss  Tweed.  Together  with  the  writing  of  his  col- 
umn for  Harpers  New  Monthly  he  took  over  the 
editing  of  the  political  pages  in  Harper's  Weekly, 
and  encouraged  Thomas  Nast,  who  drew  the  first 
Republican  elephant  and  Democratic  donkey,  to 
become  the  mosr  teared  cartoonist  of  the  age. 

The  country  was  coming  into  its  industrial  in- 
heritance, and  Alden  in  the  1870s  continued 
Guernsey's  practice  of  sending  authors  and  sketch 
artists  on  journeys  of  discovery — to  the  Arctic 
Circle  and  Ceylon,  as  well  as  to  the  Black  Hills 
ah  Dakota,  whete  the  gold  discovered  in 
1  s75  foreclosed  the  last  mortgage  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  had  been  willing  to  grant  to  the  Sioux 
and  the  northern  Cheyenne.  The  Indians  refused 
to  -ell  their  land  at  rhe  government  price  and 
assembled  rhe  following  spring  near  the  Little 
Bighorn  River  to  consider  the  meagerness  of  their 
options.  Ir  was  rhis  encampment  oi  15,000  Indi- 
ans,  the  largest  ever  seen  in  the  history  of  the 
tribes,  that  Lt.  Col.  George  A.  Custer  chose  to  at- 
tack, with  a  troop  of  250  cavalrymen,  on  the 
morning  of  June  25,  in  the  confident  belief  that 
he  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  both  superior  num- 
bers and  surprise. 

"\    y  1885  the  country  was  showing  the 
l_y     signs  of  the  triumphant  prosperity  al- 
lied with  the  splendors  of  the  Gilded 
.Age.  Men  who  in  1S53  had  struck  our 
tor  the  Nevada  Territory  with  a  shovel  and  a 
mule  were  returning  to  New  York  to  show  oft 
tlie  proofs  of  their  good  fortune  in  rooms  fur- 


nished with  Italian  marble  and  illuminate.1  bn 
the  wonder  of  electric  light.  Alden  shitted  th 
magazine's  emphasi-  to  "visual  description  an,.' 
interpretive  sensibility,"  replacing  "the  liferaiur 
ot  information  with  the  literature  of  power."  H  _' 
assumed  an  audience  of  polite  and  fastidious  i 
ers,  people  of  "wealth  and  importance"  inten  : 
upon  furnishing  their  minds  with  ornaments  as' 
sumptuous  as  those  that  decorated  their  fine  ne\  I 
houses  in  Newport  or  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  b 
way  of  appropriate  illustration  he  commissioned  as? 
the  work  ot  Howard  Pyle,  Frederic  Remn. 
and  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  inviting  them  t 
mit  variations  on  a  tragic  or  sentimental  tin  in 
rather  than  unadorned  line  drawings  me 
supplement  an  expository  text.  The  magazil 
longer  had  space  for  "the  merely  topical."  Wha  p\ 
was  wanted  was  personality  and  the  suhjectiv 
point  ot  view,  authors  as  well  as  artists  with  v. 
a  well-bred  reader  might  enjoy  a  "genteel  dis 
course"  or  enter  into  "a  conjugation  of  minds  i  •. 
the  world  ot  imagination."  pc: 

The  conjugation  was  most  happily  arrange  i 
in  the  realm  ot  fiction,  and  Alden  crowded  th  I 
magazine  with  short  stories,  sometimes  as  man  :.. 
as  eight  or  ten  in  a  single  issue,  by  authors  of  th  I 
quality  ot  Mark  Twain,  Willa  Gather,  Stephe  ; 
Crane,  Edith  Wharton,  Henry  James.  Aldejk 
thought  stories  more  effective  than  articl 
essays  in  their  portrayal  of  "the  moving  drama"  c  :. 
"our  modern  lite  and  thought,"  and  his  belief  i 
the  authority  of  literature  (more  comprehensiv  • 
than  anything  available  in  the  sciences)  reverse'  7: 
the  magazine's  order  of  editorial  priority — Britisl  :•■ 
fiction  and  plain  reporting  of  the  American  scent, 
replaced  by  American  short  stories  and  fancifi  hh 
reporting  of  the  European  scene.  Assuming  that: 
his  readers  took  little  notice  of  graft,  crime,  sports  md 
or  "the  common  amusements,"  Alden  was  espe  7- 
daily  admiring  of  those  writers,  many  of  thei  • 
women,  who  provided  tales  of  "domestic  interest  - 
and  brought  to  their  pages  "agreeable,  well-brec  v 
intelligent,  racy  conversation  of  the  higher  kind.jj;- 
Two  of  his  observations  stand  as  a  fair  imprint  c  ::. 
his  temperament  and  prose  style:  he, 

On  the  writing  of  Edward  Everett  Hale — "Hi  sj 
stories  always  distinguished  by  some  original  tun  i\\ 
of  native  wit,  peculiar  to  the  New  England  garde  ■ 
of  genius  in  which  they  grew,  and  whose  hard  BE 
shrubs  often  gave  forth  the  same  pungent  aromi  ' 
quite  distinct  from  the  fragrance  of  some  tlowei 
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hich,  though  sheltered  there,  seemed  exotic." 
On  the  virtue  of  southern  writers  who  had  en- 
jred  the  trials  of  the  Civil  War — "The  southern 
;ople,  so  completely  absorhed  in  a  losing  ven- 
■  ire,  and  so  nearly  losing  all  material  possessions, 
•  ere  gainers  in  the  spiritual  sense." 
By  1895  Alden's  magazine  and  the  pub- 
shing  house  of  Harper  &  Brothers  passed  as 
Tionyms  for  the  highest  grades  of  American 
terarv  (ire.  The  reputation  for  refinement 
as  grounded  on  the  polite  willingness  to 
verlook  the  uglier  and  more  brutal  aspect- 
flare  nineteenth-century  capitalism.  Alden'j 
;aders  didn't  like  to  he  reminded  of  the  j 
overty  and  misfortune  visited  upon  the  im- 
orted  proletariat  working  in  the  country's  - 
rveatshops,  factories,  and  mines;  didn't  wish  * 
i  inquire  too  closely  into  the  slum  conditu  >ns  5 
n  Manhattan's  Lower  East  Side  (twelve  peo-  z. 
le  sleeping  in  a  room  ten  feet  square,  pay-  z 
ig  five  cents  a  night  tor  the  privilege  of  "a 
Dot"),  or  into  the  cost  of  labor  at  Henrx 
"lay  Frick's  satanic  steel  mill  in  Pittsburgh,  2 
.'here  "fingers  is  going  down  . . .  like  bananas 
t  a  county  fair."  The  subscribers  preferred  to  E 
dIIow  the  fortunes  of  the  opulent  plutocrats 
nown  to  the  newspapers  as  "nature's  no- 
.jlemen,"  and  the  magazine's  correspondents 
nought  reports  of  their  uncommon  amusements — 
he  new  craze  for  bicycle  riding,  the  heroics  of 
he  Harvard-Yale  game,  the  comings  and  goings 
if  Mrs.  Astor's  carnage  or  Mr.  Carnegie's  golf  ball. 
The  fashionable  perspective  contrived  to  over- 
look not  only  most  of  the  political  and  financial 
hicanery  of  the  period  but  also  the  garish  com- 
letition  offered  by  the  suddenly  numerous  publi- 
ations  being  set  before  the  public  at  lower  price- 
nd  less  rarefied  elevations  of  polite  taste.  Me- 
tre's, an  upstart  monthly  selling  for  fifteen  cents 
n  1895,  promoted  the  popular  stones  otO.  Hen- 
y  and  the  muckraking  journalism  of  Lincoln  Stet- 
ens  and  Ida  Tarbell.  Harper's  Nexv  Monthly  sold  for 
hirty-ftve  cents,  and  the  gradual  decline  ot  it- 
irculation  in  conjunction  with  a  falling  off  of 
he  company's  book  sales  forced  Harper  ck  Broth- 
ers into  the  margins  of  bankruptcy  in  the  autumn 
■f  1896.  Appeal  was  made  to  J.  P.  Morgan,  a  friend 
:>f  the  proprietors  and  a  patron  of  the  arts  known 
o  take  an  interest  in  literature  as  well  as  painting. 
vtorgan  responded  with  a  handsome  compliment 
"The  downfall  of  the  House  ot  Harper  would  be 


a  nati<  mal  calamity")  hacked  by  substantial 
(several  million  dollar-  between  nd  his 

death  in  PM  5)  lor  whit  h  he  never  sought  repay- 
ment. What  had  been  a  family  partnership  he- 
came  a  public  corporation,  hut  the  editorial  di- 


rection ot  the  magazine  remained  a-  it  was,  and  in 
1900  Alden  persuaded  William  Dean  Howell-  to 
write  the  "Easy  (  ahair." 

The  column  had  fallen  silent  on  Curtis's  death 
in  1892,  and  Howells  at  the  turn  ot  the  century 
was  the  acknowledged  dean  ot  American  letters, 
his  portrait  appeared  on  cigar-box  labels,  and  in 
li terarv  circles  his  opinion  ot  a  new  writer  or  an 
old  hook  was  equivalent  to  the  word  ot  God.  An 
avowed  socialist  and  a  defender  ot  anarchists, 
Howells  was  the  -on  ot  an  Ohio  printer  who 
shared  with  Ourtis  many  ot  the  attributes  ex- 
pected ot  a  nineteenth-century  sage — thi 
ot  a  college  education,  an  autodidact  who  had 
taught  himself  the  European  languages,  an  ad- 
vocate ot  women's  rights,  the  author  ot  a  Lin- 
coln campaign  biography.  In  his  youth  he  wrote 
occasional  newspaper  dispatches  from  Ob 
Ravmond  at  the  Time^,  who  didn't  think  he- 
showed  much  promise  as  a  journalist.  During  the 
better  part  ot  the  decade  ot  the  1870s  Howells 
served  as  edit<  >r  ot  The  Atlantic  Mi  unthly,  hut  he  re- 
signed his  office  in  1881  and  lett  Boston  tor  New 
York  to  take  up  hi-  long-deferred  vocation 
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originator,  al  least  in  its  American 
form,  (it  the  realistic  novel.  He 
wrote  his  two  most  farm  pus  books, 
The  Riseoj  Silas  Lapham  (1885) 
and  A  Hazard  of  New  Fortunes 
( 1890),  while  acting  .is  literary 
adviser  to  Harper  &  Brothers, 
scouting  manuscripts  for  the 
publishers  and  bringing  to  the 
me  the  essays  of  Mark 
Twain,  an  old  friend  with 
whom  he  somel  imes  pla\  ed 
billiards.  Howells  in  the  "Easy 
Chair"  expressed  his  disappointment  with  the 
coarsened  texture  ol  the  "immediately  modern 
condition,"  gazed  sadly  upon  a  literary  landscape 
blighted  by  the  lurid  bloom  oi  William  Randolph 
Hearst's  yellow  journalism,  worried  about  "that 
vast,  half-taught,  half-bred  multitude,  which  has 
lately  so  increased,"  deplored  the  vulgarity  of  a 
publishing  business  in  which  "books  are  run  like 
lines  of  dry-goods,  and  advertised  like  baking 
powders  and  patent  medicines." 

The  magazine  meanwhile  continued  to  pub- 
lish exceptional  fiction  (Edith  Wharton's  "The 
Quicksand,"  |aek  London's  "The  Sun-dog  Trail," 
Joseph  (.  Conrad's  "The  Informer"),  but  its  report- 
ing nt  the  American  scene  was  out  ot  tune  with 
an  America  in  which  I  lenry  James,  like  1  lowells, 
could  hear  little  else  except  the  barbaric  "rattle  of 
gold."  At  Alden's  invitation  James  in  the  summer 
of  1904  returned  to  the  United  States  after  an 
absence  of  more  than  twenty  years  to  write  an 
essay  for  the  magazine  sett  inn  forth  his  impressions 
of  New  York — what  had  become  of  the  place  and 
how  it  tared  in  comparison  with  Edwardian  Lon- 
don and  the  French  Belle  Epoque.  The  city's  sub- 
way system  opened  in  October  of  that  year,  and 
Mayor  (  ieorge  B.  McClellan  invited  15,000  citi- 
zens, all  of  them  presumably  barbarians  bur  many 
ot  them  wearing  top  hats,  to  ride  the  first  uptown 
trains  from  (  atv  1  lall  to  West  145th  Street.  Work- 
men under  the  1  ludson  Rivet  1 1  impleted  the  rail- 
road tunnel  joining  the  island  of  Manhattan  to  Jer- 
sey City  and  the  .American  mainland,  and  in 
November  Lt.  ( -ol.  Teddy  Roosevelt,  lately  ot  the 
Rough  bidets  and  the  victory  at  San  Juan  Hill, 
captured  the  White  Mouse  and  promptly  an- 
ed  his  intention  to  chastise  the  maletac- 
i  great  wealth  then  resident  in  Wall  Street. 
lames  was  predictably  appalled  by  "the  terrible 
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ti  iwn."  Walking  on  lower  Broadway  in  the  vtcin-  if" 
ttv  of  Franklin  Square,  he  was  moved  to  a  feeling  ti  '■ 
of  pity  tor  the  "caged  and  dishonored  conditi<  m" 
ot  Trinity  Church  mocked  by  the  surroundin 
roar  ot  commerce,  "the  new  landmarks  crushing!  tun 
the  old  quite  as  violent  children  stamp  on  snails 
and  (  aterpillars."  1  le  gathered  the  impression  of  f 
"dauntless  power,"  of  a  pitiless  energy  so  vast  in 
scale  that  it  dwarfed  the  literary  imaginatii  n 
and  a  "social  sameness"  that  reduced  all  refine-;  ji- 
ment  of  feeling  or  graciousness  of  manner  to  loud 
traffic  in  cheap  publicity.  t 

Alden  and  Howells  approved  the  sentimi  nt 
and  mourned  the  loss.  They  remained  in  editor-'  k 
ial  office  tor  another  fifteen  years  (Alden  dying  in 
1919,  Howells  in  1920),  but  their  magazine  was  i 
no  match  for  the  tide  of  events  floating  the  hright-  jner 
ly  colored  pavilions  of  their  "genteel  discourse"  in-l . 
to  the  open  sea  of  a  new  and  violent  century.  The  s : 
First  World  War  began  in  August  1914;  during  the1  ?cls 
next  twelve  months  Harper's  Magazine  retrained  a 
from  publishing  so  much  as  a  single  paragraph 
about  the  unpleasantness  on  the  Western  Front. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  that  Alden  died, 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  in  Paris  at  the  Peace  Coni  k 
terence,  and  the  well-to-do  women  in  Amen, 
were  wearing  clothes  that  wouldn't  have  been 
out  of  place  in  the  first-class  dining  room  of  thei  iter 
Titanic.  Their  stately  figures  bound  up  in  heavy  silk! 
and  shaped  by  whalebone  corsets  to  match  the  im- 
age of  the  "( iibson  Girl,"  they  had  yet  to  receive 
the  right  to  vote.  Men  wore  high  stiff  collai 
starched  cuffs,  top  or  bowler  hats.  Telephones 
were  relatively  rare,  as  were  automobiles  and 
houses  furnished  with  the  luxury  of  bathrooms. 
The  dance  orchestra  at  Delmonico's  played  "Dar- 
danella"  and  "Shine  on  Harvest  Moon,"  but  it  a 
young  gentleman  ottered  a  young  lady  a  cock 
tail,  he  stood  instantly  revealed  as  a  scoundrel  or 
a  cad. 

Twi  i  years  later  Warren  Harding  was  president, 
and  in  the  new  speakeasies  on  New  York's  West 
Fifty-second  Street,  young  girls  in  short  dresses 
were  drinking  iced  gin  under  potted  palms,  smok-j  ltd 
ing  Fatima  cigarettes,  and  dancing  to  the  music  im 
i  it  Ted  Snyder's  "Sheik  of  Araby."  Within  the  lit-1  it* 
tie  span  of  what  seemed  like  months,  the  "Roar-  lie 
ing  Iweni  ies"  came  as  suddenly  to  lite  as  a  show- 
girl  rising  from  a  cake.  The  war  was  over,  and 
why  not  open  the  champagne 
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e  noble  truths  oi  self-enrichment — "not  revo 
tion,  hut  restoration;  not  agitation,  hut  adjust- 
ent" — and  the  country  was  happy  to  take  him 
his  word.  The  pitiless  energy  that  had  troubled 
enry  lames  found  expression  in  record  harvests 
steel  and  grain,  rei  ord  outputs  of  tracti  >rs  and 
■oadway  musicals.  I  [enrv,  Ford's  assembly  lines  de- 
rered  a  new  car  every  ten  seconds,  which  was 
imparable  to  the  rate  of  investment  in  stock 
arket  schemes  guaranteed  to  put  a  chicken  or  a 
cker  in  every  Amet  k  an  pot.  (.  )ver  the  course  of 
ie  decade  corporate  profits  increased  by  NO  per- 
•nt,  the  country  doubled  its  miles  of  highway, 
ibe  Ruth  produced  .1  record  output  of  home 
ns,  and  on  the  newly  sovereign  silver  screen 
judolph  Valentino  and  C  'lara  Bow  bewitched  a 
jneration  eager  to  give  itself  up  as  lost. 
The  presence  of  a  new  audience  in  what  had 
bcome  a  new  country  obliged  Thomas  Bucklin 
/ells,  the  new  editor  of  Harper's  Magazine,  to 
[take  revisions.  The  periodical  was  continuing  to 
ise  subscribers  (down  from  107,940  in  N15  to 
5,675  in  192  1 ),  1  [arper's  Weekly  had  ceased  pub- 
cation  in  1916,  and  The  Saturday  Evening  Pout, 
(re  first  American  magazine  to  recruit  a  circula- 
pn  of  more  than  two  million,  was  selling  tor 
ve  cents  and  supplying  "visual  description  and 
kterpretive  sensibility"  interleaved  with  adver- 
fsements  tor  C  )oca-(  Ola  instead  of  with  cherubs 
lowing  hubbies  and  strewing  flowers. 
Wells  chose  to  make  virtue  of  necessity.  Forty- 
pur  years  old  when  he  assumed  responsibility  for 
:ie  magazine,  Wells  had  been  associated  with 
Harper  ck  Br<  ithers  since  1906  in  the  capacities <  >f 
Oth  editor  and  publisher.  His  interests  were  those 
fa  journalist  fluent  in  arithmetic,  and  guessing 
lat  it  was  pointless  to  chase  the  kind  of  polite 
;ader  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  the  genteel  dis- 
burse as  seen  in  \  anu~\  Fair  or  Vogue  (both  pub- 
cations  new  in  the  1920s  and  shiny  with  C  'ecil 
eaton's  photographs  of  satin  evening  dresses),  he 
nagined  a  conversation  with  people  distinguished 
ot  only  by  their  urbanity  but  also  by  what  he 
efined,  in  an  after-dinner  speech,  as  their  "con- 
fern  for  the  national  well-being" — i.e.,  readers 
it  to  he  familiar  with  the  names  of  both  Bertrand 
ussell  and  Cole  Porter.  He  redrafted  Harper's 
magazine  as  a  journal  "primarily  ot  appraisal  and 
rit ical  inquiry"  (favoring  the  questions  "Where 
re  we,  and  what  does  it  mean.'"  over  "What  is  it, 
nd  how  does  it  work.'"),  and  in  1925  he  deleted 


the  1 1  lust  rations,  the  rococo  typography,  and  the 
c  herubs.  1  lis  sense  ot  (he  market  proved  si  >und,  is 
did  his  preteieiK  e  foi  authors  as  historic  ally  mind- 
ed as  1  I.  C ;.  Wells,  Waller  Lippmann,  and  Will  I  >u- 
rani,  and  by  1 92 eH he  magazine  had  raised  its  1. 11 
dilation  lo  I  24,7 7 t  and  its  puce-  to  forty  1  ents  a 
copy.  I  larper  ex  Br<  >thers  in  the  mean 
time  had  moved  its  several  editorial 
offices  from  Franklin  Square  to  a  new 
six  story  brick  building  ^u  Hast  Thir- 
ty-third Street,  tar  enough  uptown  to 
allow  Wells  an  easy  walk  to  the  (  'en 
tury  Club  tor  lunch  with  Edward 
Martin,  the  essayist  in  whose  cus- 
tody he  had  placed  the  writing  ot 
the  "Easy  Chair." 

A  former  State  1  Vpartment  offi- 
cial and  founding  editor  ot  the  Har- 
rard  Lampoon,  Martin  had  been 
writing  the  column  since  1920,  ad- 
dressing it  to  a  broad  range  of  pub- 
lie  policy  issues  and  presenting 
himself  as  "not  a  literary  man." 
The  disclaimer  set  him  apart  not 
only  from  1  lowells,  his  more  famous  predecessor, 
hut  also  from  the  popular  intellectual  opinion  ot 
the  day.  The  romance  of  a  lost  generation  im- 
plicit in  the  novels  of  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  and  Ernest 
Hemingway  had  prompted  a  good  deal  of  posing 
in  the  attitudes  of  elegant  despair,  and  the  eluin- 
sy  hypi  icrisies  1  >!  the  newly  enriched  business  class 
(loud-mouthed,  vulgar,  badly  dressed)  offered  easy- 
occasions  for  the  satires  of  Sinclair  Lewis  and  Ezra 
Pound.  Minor  poets  drinking  absinthe  in  the  I-  11 
of  the  Algonquin  I  lotel  expressed  their  finer  sen- 
sibilities with  exquisite  witticism-  about  Ameri- 
ca making  the  world  sate  tor  E  W  Woolworth 
and  George  Follansbee  Babbitt. 

Wells  and  Martin  were  more  interested  in  what 
the  idealistic  Anne  Lynch  undoubtedly  would 
have  recognized  as  the  advancing  tide  <  >l  e  iviliza 
lion  and  the  fertilizing  flood  ot  mass  produi  tion. 
They  looked  upon  the  extravagance  ot  the  nou- 
veaux  riches  with  cheerful  irony,  in  much  the 
same  way  they  took  tor  granted  the  cowardice  ot 
politicians  and  the  enthusiasm  ot  marathon 
dancers,  but  they  didn't  doubt  the  energy  and  in- 
ventiveness of  the  American  people.  The  na- 
tional political  experiment  they  regarded  as  a 
work  in  progress,  still  subject  to  further  amend- 
ment and  not  vet  all  that  one  might  hope,  hut  in 
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the  meantime  "a  school  tor  democracy"  that  com- 
pelled its  citizens  to  think  for  themselves,  to  train 
and  educate  their  collective  opinion  in  .such  a 
way  that  what  "comes  out  of  it  shall  he  sound  and 
wise  and  helpful."  Martin  objected  to  Prohibi- 
tion because  he  thought  it  always  a  mistake  to 
grant  clergymen  any  kind  of  authority  over  the 
"lives  and  property  of  their  fellow-creatures,"  and 
the  crime  and  "calamitous  disorder"  associated 
with  the  traffic  in  bootleg  whiskey  he  attributed 
to  the  folly  of  attempting  "to  remake  the  people 
to  suit  the  laws."  As  construed  hy  Martin  and  re- 
vised by  Wells,  the  magazine  reacquired  the  habit 
of  constructive  political  thought  and  renewed 
Henry  Raymond's  effort  to  "dissipate  the  fogs  of 
error"  that  still  tended,  even  in  the  prosperous 
and  enlightened  1920s,  "to  cloud  the  public  mind." 
The  optimistic  intention  provided  the  publication 
with  its  dominant  editorial  character  during  the 
nearly  fifty  years  between  the  America  that 
mourned  the  death  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the 
America  that  assassinated  Robert  Kennedy  and 
Martin  Luther  King. 

The  editors  who  succeeded  Wells — Lee 
Foster  Hartman  (1931-1941),  Frederick 
Lewis  Allen  ( 1941-1953),  and  John  Fi- 
sher ( 1953-1967)— shared  his  under- 
standing of  their  common  enterprise  as  a  set  of  im- 
provisations on  the  theme  of  informed  dissent. 
Revolutionary  in  the  sense  that  they  knew  that 
all  things  change  much  more  quickly  than  peo- 
ple like  to  suppose,  they  canied  forward  the  Amer- 
ican quarrel  with  Providence  by  questioning 
whatever  temporary  wisdom  chanced  to  have 
been  elected  to  political  or  literary  office. 

1  )urmg  the  years  in  which  the  country  was  en- 
gaged with  the  sorrows  of  the  Great  Depression, 
the  consequences  of  Franklin  Roosevelt's  "New 
Deal,"  and  the  conduct  of  the  Second  World 
War,  the  magazine  found  the  clearest  expression 
of  its  purpose  in  the  voice  of  Bernard  DeVoto,  the 
essayist  and  historian  who  succeeded  Martin  in 
the  "Easy  Chair"  in  19  35.  The  author  of  fifteen 
hooks,  among  them  Mark  Twain's  America,  Across 
the  Wide  Missouri,  and  a  five-volume  history  of  the 
American  West,  for  which  he  received  both  the 
Bancroft  and  the  Pulitzer  pn:es,  DeVoto  wore 
his  convictions  on  his  sleeve.  Not  a  man  to  mince 
words,  he  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  investi- 
gations loosed  upon  the  citizenry  hy  the  House 
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Un-American  Activities  Committee  in  1949  c 
the  ground  that  "I  like  a  country  where  it's  n 
body's  damned  business  what  magazine  anyhix 
reads,  what  he  thinks,  whom  he  has  cocktai 
with.  1  like  a  country  where  we  do  not  have  I 

stuff  the  chimney  against  listening  ears We  h; 

that  kind  of  country  only  a  little  while  ag<  u 
I'm  for  getting  it  back.  It  was  a  lot  less  scan 
than  the  one  we've  got  now." 

Born  in  1897  in  Ogden,  Utah,  under  the  we 
em  slope  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  the  son 
a  Mormon  father  and  a  Catholic  mother  (hoi 
apostate),  DeVoto  attended  public  high  scho 
and  Harvard  University  before  settling,  in  1  92 
in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Like  Raymond  a: 
Curtis,  he  took  an  active  part  in  political  affaii 
Often  in  Washington  to  lobby  Congress  on  b 
halt  of  the  national  forests  and  public  lands,  1  ; 
wrote  testimony  for  the  Department  of  the  Intl  .: 
rior  and  policy  papers  for  Adlai  Stevenson's  19' 
presidential  campaign.  His  presence  in  the  Et 
strengthened  his  fierce  affection  for  the  We.' 
and  his  writing  is  everywhere  marked  by  poigna 
remembrance  of  western  landscapes,  weste 
gtasses,  western  animals  and  birds. 

The  composition  of  the  "Easy  Chair"  DeVo 
looked  upon  as  the  first  of  what  he  called  his  "p 
vate  assignments."  The  column  was  remark,  11 
not  only  for  the  broad  range  of  its  topics  (the  iir  1; 
proper  manufacture  of  kitchen  knives  and  tl 
proper  blending  of  a  martini,  dust  storms  in  Kan.1, 
and  the  fascist  blueprint  of  Adolf  Hitler's  tho 
sand-year  Reich,  the  Mexican  War,  Huey  Lor 
sagebrush,  and  the  Normandy  invasion)  but  al  sli 
for  the  varied  inflections  of  phrase  (poetic,  moc 
ing,  philosophical)  with  which  DeVoto  empti   5 
the  slops  of  ridicule  on  the  heads  of  imbecile  jot 
nalists  and  nervous  politicians.  He  detested  fla 
waving  patriots,  thought  Harry  Truman  too  co 
servative  in  his  politics  and  Thomas  Wolfe  t 
liberal  with  his  adjectives,  regarded  Gertru 
Stein's  bleak  and  ornamental  prose  as  "an  ; 
which  floated  freely  in  a  medium  of  pure  capri 
sustained  by  nothing  except  its  awareness  of 
own  inner  wondrousness."  Usually  at  odds  with  ' 
peers  in  the  intellectual  professions,  especia 
those  among  them  who  complained  about  t 
crass  materialism  of  American  society,  he  on 
said,  "There  is  something  intrinsically  absurd 
the  image  of  a  literary  man  informing  120  milli 
people  that  their  ideals  are  base,  their  beliefs  u 
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i  orthy,  their  ideas  vulgar,  then-  institutions  1 1  i 
-  jpt,  and,  in  sum,  their  civilization  too  trivial  to 
itigage  that  literary  man's  respect." 
Much  of  the  same  spirit  that  informed  1  >eVo 
)'s  attitudes  toward  literature  and  polities  showed 
p  in  the  character  of  the  maga- 
■  ne  edited  by  Frederick  Lewis 
dlen,  who  was  also  an  historian, 
nd  whose  chronicle  of  the  1920s, 
)nly  Yesterday,  proved  so  success- 
il  that  it  set  what  has  since  he- 
ome  the  standard  style  and  form 
)r  the  writing  of  popular  history. 
v  good  many  of  Allen's  contem- 
oraries  in  the  late  19^0s  trans- 
ited the  miseries  of  the  Depres- 
ion  into  an  apology  for  Marxism, 
ut  he  thought  their  arguments 
onfounded  "not  by  dogma,  hut 
y  the  logic  of  advanced  capital- 
;m  itself;  or,  to  put  it  another  way, 
i.y  capitalism  turned  to  democra- 
ic  ends."  Impressed  by  the  scale  of 
he  American  achievement  and 
and  of  measuring  the  improved 
itandards  of  living  brought  about 
iy  "a  genius  that  was  not  static 
jut  venturesome,"  Allen  thought 
[lie  leftist  side  of  the  argument      E  81 
dccupied  by  people  "reacting  an- 
rily"  to  the  news  in  the  m<  lining  papers  of  1901 . 
I^s  an  editor  he  often  rewrote  manuscripts  that  he 
lleemed  insufficient  to  their  purpose,  and  he  tend- 
id  to  favor  authors  (among  them  John  Kenneth 
■jalbraith,  Dorothy  Thompson,  James  Thurber, 
ind  E.  B.  White)  suspicious  of  ideological  doctrine 
ind  revealed  truth.  Harper's  Magazine  in  the  late 
1 940s  was  selling  for  fifty  cents  a  copy  at  a  cu- 
lulation  of  145,000,  and  once  when  Allen  was 
Isked  to  speak  to  its  bias,  he  said  that  it  had  lit- 
lle  use  for  the  public-relations  counselor  and  the 
lifficial  announcement,  choosing  to  reserve  its 
;rust  for  the  individual  observer  "who  sits  all  by 
iiimself,  unorganized,  unrecognized,  unorthodox 
|nd  unterrified." 

I  Allen  died  in  1954,  DeVoto  in  1955,  and  both 
ihe  editorship  of  the  magazine  and  the  occupan- 
iy  of  the  "Easy  Chair"  passed  to  John  Fischer, 
i/ho  had  been  in  charge  of  trade-book  publishing 
it  Harper  ck  Brothers.  His  long-standing  friend- 
pip  with  his  two  predecessors  was  founded  on 


common  traits  of  character  and  qualities  ol  mind. 
lake  DeVoto,  he  had  been  born  and  raised  wesi 
ol  the  Mississippi  River,  on  the  high  plain-  of 
the  Texas  and  t  Oklahoma  panhandles,  where  a- 
a  boy  ol  ten  he  knew  how  to  butcher  cattle,  string 
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barbed  wire,  grease  windmills,  build  barns;  in  the 
1930s  he  had  worked  tor  Henry  Wallace  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  during  the  Second 
World  War  tor  the  American  intelligence  ser- 
vices in  India  and  Washington.  Admiring  the 
same  kind  of  enterprise  in  other  people,  Fischer 
crowded  the  magazine  with  what  he  regarded  as 
useful  suggestions  from  writers  as  different  as 
Arnold  Toynbee,  Barbara  Tuchman,  and  James 
Baldwin.  Like  Allen,  he  was  a  tinkerer  with  man- 
uscripts and  the  models  of  human  possibility,  pre- 
ferring the  man  who  could  accomplish  a  number 
of  different  tasks  with  a  high  degree  of  competeni  e 
to  the  virtuoso  who  could  perform  only  one  trick 
with  exceptional  brilliance.  On  the  frontier,  vir- 
tuosos tended  to  be  something  of  a  nuisance. 
They  seldom  could  shoe  horses,  and  they  weren't 
much  good  with  common  nouns. 

Fischer  knew  enough  about  the  workings  of 
democracy  to  know  that  quite  ordinary  people  had 
the  tools  in  hand  to  better  their  lot  it  only  they 
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iblisher's  advance  extended  to  six  figures,  and 
?lue  work  shin  signify  ing  the  author's  contempt 
r  money.  The  putative  champions  of  liberty 
ok  up  the  i  rv  i  >t  dissent  only  after  it  had  heo  >me 
ofitahle  and  sate,  denunciations  ol  the  Vict- 
im War  when  the  students  were  already  in  the 
reets,  sentiments  in  favor  of  the  Civil  Rights 
.  ovement  when  they  had  become  the  stuff  of 
irporate  advertising. 

Most  of  the  magazine's  long-term  subscribers  as- 
imed  (as  did  Fischer,  DeVoto,  and  Raymond) 
tat  intellectuals  were  indebted  to  society  and 
lerefore  obliged  to  apply  their  knowledge  to  its 
nice.  Why  else  had  they  been  sent  to  univer- 
ties,  and  how  else  did  the\  propose  to  tmd  a 
-e  tor  books'  Morris  enlisted  a  company  of  writ- 
%  who  regarded  the  society's  principal  institu- 
ons  (schools  as  well  as  government)  as  their 
atural  enemies,  which  was  a  brave  and  noble 
pse  and  maybe  even  true,  but  not  one  that  sold 
lot  of  copies  in  Detroit.  The  accounting  at  the 
id  of  1970  showed  an  annual  loss  uf  what  was 
len  the  impressiv  e  sum  <  if  S700,000,  the  paid  ep- 
ilation well  below  300,000,  and  the  magazine  re- 
bnstituted,  tor  tax  purposes,  as  a  division  of  the 
[inneapolis  Star  and  Tribune.  Blaming  Cowles 
>r  the  unwelcome  news,  Morris  abruptly  resigned 
|  March  1971,  and  for  the  next  thirteen  years  the 
lagazine  drifted  through  a  period  of  financial 
ad  editorial  instability.  (  iowles  retained  own- 
ership until  1980,  but  by  then  the  losses  were 
bproaching  two  million  dollars  n  year,  and  the 
ranagers  of  his  newspaper  no  longer  wished  to 
ay  the  bills.  They  declared  the  magazine  ex- 
nct  in  early  June,  but  the  Mac  Arthur  foundation 
l  Chicago — at  the  urging  of  John  R.  Mac  Art  In  ir, 
ie  founder's  grandson  and  the  present  publish- 
er— revived  it  in  time  to  make  the  next  month's 
eadlines.  Two  years  later  the  publication  was 
2am  reconstituted  as  the  small  and  entirely  in- 
ependent  entity,  the  nonprofit  Harper's  Maga- 
ne  Foundation,  now  sustained  by  its  own  ,id- 
lertising  and  subscription  revenues. 

The  several  changes  of  management 
blurred  the  magazine's  editorial  fo<  us 
and  scattered  the  stores  of  memory  ac- 
cumulated by  a  successii  m  i  >f  like-mind- 
i  editors  who  learned  from  one  another  and 
•nded  to  stay  at  their  desks  for  at  least  ten  years. 
etween  1967  and  1983  the  magazine  employed 
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tour  editors  of  \  cry  different  character  Morris, 
Robcrl  St  !n;  iverson  (  ls>7  !  1^75),  Lewis  |  |. 
Lapham  (  I  'A  ;  I  9S  ]  ),  Michael  kin-lev 
{  \K)<  1-W83)  ni  me  >  >t  win  mi  remained  i  m  the 
premises  long  enough  to  form  a  clear  undei 
standing  of  what  n  was  they  were  expected  to 
^\n.  It  wasn't  that  they  didn't  know  the  differ- 
ence between  good  writing  and  bad.  The  maga- 
zine during  their  collected  tenure  published  the 
essays  of  .Annie  1  'Ulard  and  Murray  Kempton 
(also  the  observations  of   |ohn   I  Mice 

Walker,  (  iahnel  t  iarci'a  Marque..  1  'limp- 

ton,  Arthur  Schlesinger  |r.,  and  Thilip  Roth), 
bur  it  lacked  a  distinctive  editorial  charat  ter.  To 
whom  was  rhe  magazine  addressed,  and  what 
could  be  found  in  its  pages  that  couldn't  be  found 
on  other  racks  in  the  same  airport  newsstand.' 
N  une  of  i  he  ei  nifusion  followed  from  the  mag 
azine's  financial  trouble,  but  much  of  it  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  rapid  series  of  changes  that  had  be- 
gun to  reshape  the  country's  systems  of 
communication  during  the  decade  of  the  19(xV 
Prn  >r  t<  i  the  electu  >n  i  >t  President  It  »hn  F.  Kennedy 
it  was  still  possible  to  make  distinctions  between 
the  various  forms  of  what  were  then  known  as 
the  lively  arts.  Their  varii  >us  audiences  reo  ignizecl 
the  difference  between  journalism,  opera,  poli- 
tics, and  the  movies,  and  a  presklenti.il  candidate 
wasn't  expected  to  run  on  stage  in  rhe  costume  i  -t 
an  actor  or  a  cl<  iw  n,  v  )\  er  the  next  twenty  years 
the  distinctions  dissolved  into  the  alloys  of  "the 
media."  Marshall  McLuhan  in  1964  published  his 
famous  book  on  the  subject,  observing  that  the 
grammar  of  print  didn't  bear  literal  translation 
into  the  electronic  languages  of  television  and 
cyberspace,  t  ion  tent  followed  form,  and  new 
of  looking  at  the  world  gave  rise  to  new  struc- 
tures of  feeling  and  thought.  As  the  lines  between 
fact  and  fiction  became  as  irrelevant  as  thev  were 
hard  to  distinguish,  journalists  began  to  claim  the 
executive  privileges  of  novelists  irunujuc  The  pre- 
sumption allowed  them  to  arrange  the  materials 
at  hand  (descriptions  of  scene,  tone-  ol  voice, 
fragments  of  conversation,  impressions  of  char- 
acter, etc.)  into  whatever  designs  atti  icteel  the 
most  applause  and  the  highest  tees.  Substituting 
the  veneer  of  style  tor  the  weight  of  evidence, 
and  making  few  transitions  between  subject  and 
object  (the  interviewer  being  as  important  as,  of- 
ten more  important  than,  the  interv  icwee),  they 
presented  their  own  advertisements  for  reality  as 
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whicl  >uld-be  philosopher  king!  : 

(universil  nd  radio-talk-show 

tical  redemption.        £ 
J  immy  Carter  n        .       impaigned  for  the  pres*  r. 
idency  in  the  i  I  i  Christian  saint,  barefooj  ; 

and  without  guile,  wandering  around  the  counn 
in  se  ernment  as  good  as 

argued  that  tl 
erning  the  American  republic  m 
tered  less  than  the  mending  of  the  American  si 
In  pi  >f  the  future,  Carter  i  >ffered  * 

mem  st,  promisii 

supremacy,  temporal  as  well 
at  ion  of  imaginary  grace, 
rter  had  been  in  office  for  even 

n  audience  tired  of  hi-  set 
nstant  fretting  about  the  na-  - 
The  voters  turned  away  frorr 
him  as  it  from  a  coroner's  report  and  embrac  : 
r  in  the  per-,  m  <  if  Ronald  Reag  i 
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strihutii  >n  fi  >n  ed  the  re  u  <  if  1 1  u  hi « il 

id  magazine  trades.  Venerable  publishing  In  >us- 
transtonned  themselves  into  film  and  television 
ndicates;  /  h^  SatunLi')  Evening  l'<>\i  ceased  h 
,  as  did  /.i  ii  >k  and  t  'ol/ier's;  hookstores  aspired  U  - 
e  excitement  ol  count\  fairs;  authors  sought 
e  approval  not  ot  critics  hut  of  talk-show  I 

i 'eminent  sc  ientific  and  pi  ilitical  |  vim  >ns  win  >  in 
'ts  might  have  presented  theii  opinions  as  long 
agazine  articles  ci  inverted  their  expression  to  the 
orter  tonus  ot  the  television  interview  and  the 
;wspaper  op-ed  piece  The  realm  of  the  "public 
terest"  disintegrated  into  the  provinces  of  spe- 
al  interest,  cadi  with  lis  own  newsletter,  mar- 
king plan,  and  subscription  list.  The  thei  >ry  <  >f 
"national  discourse"  didn't  account  foi  the  de 
[instruction  of  what  was  once  a  common  lan- 
lage  spoken  h\  Alden's  polite  audience  (i.e., 
>eople  of  wealth  and  importance")  into  region - 
:  dialects  spoken  by  the  sets  and  subsets  ot  the 
duelled  c  lass" — histi  hi. in  r<  >  histi  >nan,  weapons 
lalyst  to  weapons  analyst,  divorce  lawyer  to  Ji- 
nx e  lawyer. 

By  the  late  summer  i  >l  19iS  5,  the  year  that  I  was 
anted  a  second  chance  to  edit  Harper's  Mari- 
ne, the  marvels  of  postmodern  communic  at  ion 
ere  dividing  the  whole  spec  t rum  ot  the  country's 
plitical,  literary,  sc  ientific ,  and  business  enterprise 
ito  remote  images  receding  from  one  another  Iit- 
all\  ,n  the  speed  i  4  light.  To  what  the  magazine's 
jrst  editors  had  seen-as  the  "multiplied  and 
phemeral  pages"  ot  ,i  periodical  press  "inter- 
Lingled  with  much  that  in  ot  merely  local  and 
ansient  interest,"  the  newer  forms  of  media  had 
Ued  not  only  cable  channels,  t  I  )-R(.  >M,  and 
ic-  beginnings  of  the  internet  but  also  little  king 
bms  of  virtual  reality  posted  on  blimps  and  ot- 
pe  buildings.  How  then  to  address  what  the 
rothers  I  larper  had  perceived  as  the  "comiiion- 
ealth  of  shared  meaning,"  and  it  the  curtain 
as  again  going  up  on  a  brave  new  world,  where 
d  one  look  first,  and  what  was  the  perspective 
i.i t  afforded  the  c  learesi  view.' 
I  Hiring  my  first  term  as  editor  1  i  iften  had  asked 
e  questions  ot  Jack  Fischer,  and  he  had  en- 
luraged  me  to  study  die  history  of  J  larjicr's 
inc.  to  become  acquainted  not  only  with  the 
. ix mis  of  his  tutors,  .Allen  and  DeVoto,  hut  al- 
•  with  the  earlier  observations  oj  ]  low  elk  e  in 
p,  and  Raymond.  Their  writings  reflected  a  re- 
arkahly  similar  temperament,  and  in  each  <> 
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ers.  H  1 1 ie  h>i  11  idi  p nirn.ilisi  I 
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Sun  e  1  s>M  the  tun  mostly  has  W  , 
the  discovery  ot  individual  observers,  "un- 
orthodox and  iintc  rritied,"  trying  to  tell  the 
truth  about  the  nature  of  their  own  experience, 
their  own  feeling,  their  own  thought.  Not  tin 
self-dramatizations  ot  celehnu  |ournahsm  hut 
writers  with  courage  t  nough  to  have  made-  the 
acquaintance  of  their  own  minds  and  willing  to 
undertake  a  clt  ise  reading  <  if  the 
fact  ,ll  ban  I.  rile  tad 
has  been  a-  i  I  seems,  but 

tl  ic  accelerated  data  streams  .  i| 
the  nil-  irmal  ii  m   m  1  cm 
i in.  nt  media  .^\^\  to  the  degrees 
o  t  d  l  f  f  l  c  u  1 1  v.    II  i  e  electronic 
l<  'I  uis  ot  c  i  nnmunic  am  >n  elim- 
inate- the  dimensions  ,  it  s]  ai  e 
and  t  line  and  en  iJe  the  pre- 
sumption '  it  c  ause  and  etfec  t. 
In  the  Ii  ifuskind  of  tin    c  lernal 
How  all  die  Wi  aid's  |i  i\  and  siif- 
N  i  ing  are  always  and  even 
w  here  present  (it  not  «  >n 
or  (  )/>m/i.  then  on  the  Sunda\ 
n   www. white- 
house  gov,  or  with  a  "..V  number  answern 
t  lie  name  ot  1  lollimo),  and  the  s,  ilo  vole  e  i  it  the 
unorganized  inJiv  lJual  disappears  into  tin 
i  if  a  ci  )lh-c  live  and  corporate  i 
w  Inch,  a-  Mi  Luhan  well  knew,  Ji  >esn 
late  consciousness  of  anything  in  partn  ular." 

The  more  efficient  and  expensivi 
chinery,  die-  poorer  and  smaller  the  meaning 
The  till  aies  and  goes  as  e|UI 

Ja\  's  headhin  n\  b,  s|\  has  turn    to  re- 
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news  i-  such  .1  familiar  montage— the 

the  same  words,  the  same  official 
Milan      thai  we  know  that  what  was  said 
last  week  will  he  said  again  this  week,  and  then 
ux'k  and  once  again  six  week-  from  now. 
lies  c  hange.  Ni  >r  di  ■  the  small- 
ot  literary  and  political  argumeni  of- 
1  ire  imaginat  ive  view  -  if  e\  eni  s. 
nd  tor  their  existence  on  their  loyalty 
to  the  d<  igma  espi  iused  h\  their  patrons,  and  the\ 
lictahle  in  their  api  >1>  igetics  as  the 
ns  of  Pal  Rohertson.  The  automatous  me- 
dia sa\  even  thing  and  hear  nothing,  and  behind 
gaudy  facades  the\  can't  quire  hide  their 
and  silence.  The  machines  make  ,1  won- 
derful noise,  bur  to  whom  do  they  speak,  and  in 
what  langu 

I  he  v\  izards  of  O:  who  operate  the  machinery 
omnipresent  media  come  to  imagine  ih.it 
ly  know  ,ill  the  answers  worth  know- 
images  ih.it  march 
their  prerecorded  programs  ot  the  world.  /  larper's 
is  it  was  redesigned  in  1984  stands  on 
the  proposition  that  it  knows  not  nearh  enough 
what  its  first  editors  described  as  "the  var- 
ied intellectual  movements  ot  this  most  stirring 
and  productive  age."  In  line  with  the  magazine's 
tanding  assumption  that  a  working  democ- 
|iie-~tions  ,1-  possible  di- 
I  to  the  wisdoms  in  office,  the  authors  ap- 
pearing in  11-  pages  over  the  last  sixteen  years, 
m  Walter  harp,  David  Mamet,  Mary 
md  Tom  Wolfe,  proceed  on  the  premise 
:  usiness  to  open  the  view  surpris- 
ingly ( 'in ,  m  't  t(  i  wrap  it  neatly  up.  t<  1  incite  acts 
;  than  facilitate  the  trans- 
fers 1  't  data,  m  <t  ti  1  pn  ivide  ready-made  answers  hut 
in  effect,  look  it  this,  see  how  much  more 
beautiful  and  strange  .md  lull  ot  possibility  1-  the 
ned  1  >f  b\  tin-  m\  1 1 

An  an  •  t  to  the  arrival 

mail,  1  have  the  c  hance  even  morning 
,it  ten  :  a  the  spec  tacle 

<  't  m\  ice.  The  satm 

ll\  1  resents  itself  r.  1  people  in 
tessii  ms,  bin  in  .1  magazint 

pi  ice  .it  the  moment  when 
I  Nit  J  desk  mi  ibhed  b\  five  news] 

ii  peril  idicals  (three  ot  them 


concerned  with  political  attain,  the  other-  witl 
economic,  environmental,  or  weapons  svsrems) 
two  books  a-  vet  unpublished  (one  ot  them  ahou 
cyberspace,  the  1  >ther  about  feminism  or  Japan) 
a  public-opinion  poll  sifting  the  national  atti 
tudes  toward  family  values  and  assault  weapons 
three  reports  from  charitable  foundations — al 
'ii  about  the  meager  funding  available  to  on< 
or  another  ot  the  arts — and  .it  least  fifteen  man 
uscripts,  solicited  and  unsolicited,  whose  author 
assure  me  in  their  accompanying  letters  that  the 
have  discovered,  among  other  items  of  interest 
the  motive  tor  the  Kennedy  assassinations  and  th( 
secret  ot  the  universe. 

Although  I  count  myself  a  reasonably  well 
educated  man,  1  cannot  hope  to  make  sense  o 
each  ot  these  announcements,  and  so  on  firs 
opening  a  book  or  looking  into  a  manuscript  1  lis 
ten  tor  the  sound  ot  a  human  voice.  1  think  1  if  al 
writing — whether  cast  in  the  form  ot  the  his 
torical  essay,  the  scientific  treatise,  or  the  min 
imalist  poem — as  an  attempt  to  tell  a  story.  Somi 
stories  are  more  complicated  or  beautiful  thai 
others.  Some  stones  are  immortal;  many  ar 
or  incoherent.  Homer  told  a  storv  and  so  di 
Einstein;  so  Jo  General  Motors  and  Donah 
Duck.  But  no  matter  how  well  or  how  poorly  w 
manage  the  narrative,  we  .ire  all  engaged  in  thj 
same  enterprise,  all  ot  us  caught  up  in  the  mak 
ing  ot  metaphors,  all  of  us  seeking  evocations  0 
representations  ot  what  we  can  recognize  as  ap 
propriately  hum, in. 

Se\eral  years  ago  on  the  editorial  page  ot  th( 
.\cti  York  Tunes  1  noticed  the  complacent  an 
nouncement  that  "great  publications  magniff 
nd  measure  the  voice  ot  any  single  writer. 
The  sentence  employed  the  wrong  verb.  Thi 
instruments  of  the  media  multiply  or  amplify; 
voice,  serving  much  the  same  purpose  as  a  loud 
speaker  in  a  ballpark  or  a  prison.  What  magni 
tie-  a  voice  is  its  human  character,  its  compas 
sion,  honesty,  and  intelligence,  and  against  trv 
weight  ot  things  ,,-  they  ate  the  best  resource  i 
the  imaginative  labor  ot  trying  to  tell  the  truth 
as  has  been  said,  an  easy  task,  but  th 
courage  required  ot  the  teller,  it  he  or  she  seri 
ously  attempts  it — and  the  emotions  called  tort) 
in  the  readet,  if  he  or  she  recognizes  the  attemp 
as  a  serious  one — increases,  as  the  tour  brother 
1  larper  long  ago  intended,  the  common  stores  t 
energ\  and  hope.  1 
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Why  no  one  is  celebrating  the 
Second  American  Century 


BY    TOM    WOLFF 


Where  was  /.'  On  the  wrong  page.'  The  wrong  channel.' 
Outside  the  bandwidth?  As  building  managers  here  in 
New  York  shut  down  the  elevators  .it  1  1:30  r.M.  on  De- 
cember H ,  1999,  so  that  citizens  would  not  be  trapped  be- 
tween tli  ><  irs  h\  Y2K  mien  ichip  failures — and  licensed  py- 
n  (technicians  launched  EPA-sancti(  >ned  lirewt  irks  fr<  >m  c<  >rdi  >ned-i  >tt  i  Central 
Pork  "venues"  at  precisely  12:00:01  A.M.,  January  1,  2000,  to  mark  the  arrival 
nt  the  twenty-first  century  and  the  third  millennium — did  a  single  solitary 
savant  note  that  the  First  American  (  'enturv  had  just  come  to  an  end  and 
the  Second  American  Century  had  begun.' — and  that  there  might  well  be 
five,  six,  eight  mure  to  come? — resulting  in  a  Pax  Americana  lasting  a  thou- 
sand years?  Or  did  1  miss  something.' 

1  )id  a  single  historian  mention  that  America  now  dominates  the  world  to 
an  extent  that  would  have  made  Alexander  the  Great,  who  thought  there 
were  no  more  worlds  to  conquer,  get  down  i<n  all  fours  and  bear  his  hsts  on 
the  gr< Hind  in  despair  because  he  was  merely  a  warm >r  and  had  never  heard 
of  international  mergers  and  acquisitions,  rock  and  rap,  fireball  movies,  TV, 
the  NBA,  the  World  Wide  Web,  and  the  "globalization"  game.' 

Was  a  single  bard  bestirred  to  write  a  mighty  anthem — along  the  lines 
ot  James  Thomson's  "Rule,  Britannia!  Britannia  rule  the  waves!  Britons  ne\ 
er  shall  be  slaves!" — for  America,  the  nation  that  in  the  century  just  con- 
cluded had  vanquished  two  barbaric  nationalistic  brotherhoods,  the  Ger- 
man Nans  and  the  Russian  Communists,  two  hordes  ot  methodical 
slave-hunting  predators  who  made  the  Huns  and  Magyars  look  whimsical 

Tun  Wolfe's  nmsi  receni  novel,  A  Man  in  Full,  mis  published  m  !W  His  lasi  essay 
for  Harper's  Magazine,  "Stalking  the  Billion-Footed  Beast,"  appeared  m  the  November 
1989  issue. 
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V  IMPRESSION  WA5  IIIAI  ONI  by  comparison?  Or  had  the  double  A's  in  my  Discman  died  on  me? 

1  )rI  anybody  high  or  low  look  for  a  Frederic-Auguste  Bartholdi  to  create 

i  new  tribute  on  the  order  i  if  the  Statue  i  >f  Liberty  for  the  nation  thai  in  the 

twentieth  century,  even  more  so  than  in  the  nineteenth,  opened  her  arms 

to  people  tn  >m  all  over  the  globe     to  Vietnamese,  Thais,  (  Cambodians,  Lao- 

'OMP  AND  (  IRCUMSTANC  I  tians,  Hmong,  Ethiopians,  Albanians,  Senegalese,  Guyanese,  Eritreans, 

(  Cubans,  as  well  as  everybi  idy  else — ami  made  sure  they  enjoyed  hill  civil  rights, 
1       A  M  Li. ILK  including  the  means  to  take  political  power  in  a  city  the  size  of  Miami  if  they 

could  muster  the  votes?  Did  anybody  even  wistfully  envision  such  a  monu- 
ment to  America  the  International  1  Liven  of  Democrat \  .'  Or  had  my  Flash 
\n  subscription  run  out .' 

1  )id  any  <  if  the  Amerit  a-at  century's-end  network  TV  specials  strike  the 
exuberant  note  that  Queen  Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee  struck  in  1  397?  All 
1  remember  are  voice-overs  saying  that  for  better  or  worse  ...  bin  in,  hrnm  . . . 
Mc(  ariln  ism,  rat  ism,  Vietnam,  right-wing  militias,  Oklah*  una  (  City,  I  leav- 
en's Gate,  I^oc  tor  1  >eath  .. .on  balance,  hmm,  we're  not  entirely  sure  for 
better  or  worse,  America  bad  won  the  C  Cold  War  . . .  hmm,  hmm,  hmm  . . . 

My  impression  was  that  one  American  Century  rolled  into  another  with 
all  i  he  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  mouse  pad.  America's  great  triumph  in- 
spired all  the  patriotism  and  pride  (or,  ll  you'd  rather,  chauvinism),  all  ot  the 
yearning  lor  glory  and  empire  (or,  if  you'd  rather,  the  spun  i  it  Manifest  I  )es- 
tiny),  all  of  the  martial  jubilee  nuisie  of  a  mouse  click. 

Such  was  my  impression;  but  it  was  only  that,  my  impression.  So  I  drew 
upon  the  University  of  Michigan  Communications  Department's  tabled 
public-opinion  survey  resources.  They  sent  me  the  results  of  four  studies,  each 
approaching  the  matter  from  a  different  angle.  I  Chauvinism ?  The  spirit  of  Man- 
ifest 1  destiny?  Acci  irding  to  one  survey,  73  percent  of  Americans  don't  want' 
the  1  nited  States  to  intervene  abroad  unless  in  cooperation  with  other  na-l 
turns,  presumably  so  that  we  won't  yet  all  the  blame.  Excitement.'  Ameri- 
cans have  no  strong  feelings  about  then  ^  i  iuntry's  supremacy  one  way  or  the 
other.  Thev  are  lacking  in  affect,  as  the  clinical  psychologists  saw 

There  were  seers  who  saw  this  coming  even  at  the  unabashedly 
pompous  peak  (June  22)  of  England's  1  897  Jubilee.  One  of  them 
was  Rudyard  Kipling,  the  empire's  de  facto  poet  laureate,  who  wrote 
a  poem  tor  the  Jubilee,  "Recessional,"  warning:  "Lo,  all  our  pomp 
of  yesterday/Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre!"  He  and  many  oth- 
er- had  the  uneasy  feeling  that  the  foundations  ot  European  civilization  were 
already  shifting  beneath  their  feet,  a  feeling  indicated  by  the  much  used  ad- 
jectival compound  fin-de-sieck.  Literally,  ot  course,  it  meant  nothing  more  than 
"end -i  '1  tin  i  entury,"  hut  it  connoted  something  modern,  baffling,  and  trou- 
bling in  Europe,  both  Nietzsche  and  Marx  did  their  greatest  work  seeking  to 
explain  the  mystery.  The  term  both  used  was  "decadence." 

In n  if  there  was  decadence,  what  was  decaying?  Religious  faith  and  moral 
ci  ides  dial  had  been  in  pi, ice  since  time  was,  said  Nietzsche,  who  in  1882  made 
the  most  famous  statement  in  modern  philosophy — "God  is  dead" — and 
three  startlingb  accurate  predk  i  ions  tor  the  twentieth  century.  He  even  es- 
timated when  they  would  begin  to  come  true:  about  1915.  (D  The  faith 
men  formerly  invested  in  C  iod  thev  would  now  invest  in  barbaric  "brother- 
hoods wiih  the  aim  of  the  robbery  an  J  exploitation  of  the  non-brothers."  Their 
names  turned  out,  in  due  course,  to  be  the  C  iennan  Nazis  and  the  Russian  C  Com- 
munists. (2 )  There  would  be  "wars  such  as  have  never  been  waged  on  earth." 
Their  names  turned  out  to  be  World  War  I  and  World  War  11.  (  3)  There  no 
would  be  Truth  but,  rather,  "truth"  in  quotation  marks,  depending  up 
( 'it  which  cona  iction  of  eternal  verities  the  modern  barbarian  found  most  use- 
ful ai  any  given  moment.  The  result  would  be  universal  skepticism,  cynicism, 
and  contempt.  The  First  World  War  began  m  N14  and  ended  in 
1918.  (  >n  cue,  as  il  Nietzsche  were  still  alive  to  direct  the  drama,  an  entire- 
ly new  figure,  with  an  entirely  new  name,  arose  in  Europe:  that  embodiment 
of  skepi  k  ism,  i.  ynicism,  irony,  and  contempt,  the  Intellec  nial. 


Thi'  word  "intellectual,"  used  as  .1  noun  referring  to  the  "in  t  el  lei  tual  la- 
borer" whi  1  assumes  a  political  stance,  did  not  exisl  until  C  ie< >rges  C  !lemcnccau 
used  it  in  I  's'-'s  J ur mil;  1  Ik'  1  'rcvtus  case,  congratulating  those  "intellectuals," 
such  as  Marcel  Prousi  and  Anatole  France,  who  had  joined  1  Veyfus's  great 
champion,  Emile  Zola.  Zola  was  an  entirely  new  form  ol  political  eminence, 
a  popular  novelist.  1  lis  famous  J' accuse  was  published  on  the  front  page  of  a 
daily  newspaper,  L'Aurore  ("The  Pawn"),  which  printed  500,000  copies 
and  hired  hundreds  of  extra  newsboys,  who  sold  virtually  every  last  one  by 
midafternoon. 

Zola  and  Clemenceau  provided  a  wholly  unexpected  lei;  up  in 
life  for  the  ordinary  worker  ants  of  "pure  intellectual  labor" 
(Clemenceau's  term):  your  fiction  writers,  playwrights,  poets, 
history  and  lit  profs,  that  whole  a  >ttage  industry  of  poor  souls  whi  1 
scribble,  scribble,  scribble.  Zola  was  an  extraordinary  reporter  (or 
"documenter,"  .is  he  called  himself)  who  had  devoured  the  details  of  the  I  hey- 
tus  case  to  the  point  where  he  knew  as  much  about  it  as  any  judge,  prose- 
cutor, or  law  clerk.  But  that  inconve- 
nient iler.nl  of  Zola's  biography  was 
soon  forgotten.  The  new  hero,  the  in- 
tellectual, didn't  need  to  burden  him- 
self with  the  irksome  roil  of  reporting 
or  research.  For  that  matter,  he  need- 
ed no  particular  education,  no  scholarly 
training,  no  philosophical  grounding, 
no  conceptual  frameworks,  no  knowl- 
edge of  academic  or  scientific  devel- 
opments other  than  the  sort  of  stuff 
you  might  pick  up  in  Section  ^  of  the 
Sunday  newspaper.  Indignation  about 
the  powers  thai  be  and  the  bourgeois 
fools  who  did  their  bidding — that  was 
all  you  needed.  Bango!  You  were  an 
intellectual. 

From  the  very  outset  the  eminence 
of  this  new  creature,  the  intellectual, 
who  was  to  play  such  a  tremendous 
role  in  the  history  of  the  twentieth 
century,  was  inseparable  from  his  nec- 
essary indignation.  It  was  his  indigna- 
tion that  elevated  him  to  a  plateau  of  moral  superiority.  Once  up  there,  he 
was  in  a  position  to  look  down  at  the  rest  of  humanity.  And  it  hadn't  cost 
him  any  effort,  intellectual  or  otherwise.  As  Marshall  McLuhan  would  put 
it  years  later:  "Moral  indignation  is  a  technique  used  to  endow  the  idiot  with 
dignity"  Precisely  which  intellectuals  of  the  twentieth  century  were  or 
were  nor  idiots  is  a  debatable  point,  bur  tr  is  hard  to  argue  with  the  defin- 
ition 1  once  heard  a  French  diplomat  offer  at  a  dinner  party:  "An  intellec- 
tual is  a  person  knowledgable  in  one  held  who  speaks  out  only  in  others." 

Afrer  the  First  World  War,  American  writers  and  scholars  had  the  chance 
to  go  to  Europe  in  large  numbers  for  the  fust  time.  They  got  an  eyeful  of  the 
Intellectual  up  close.  That  sneer,  that  high-minded  aloofness  from  the 
mob,  those  long  immaculate  alabaster  forefingers  with  which  thev  point- 
ed down  at  the  rubble  of  a  botched  civilization- — it  was  irresistible.  The  on- 
ly problem  was  that  when  our  neophyte  intellectuals  came  back  to  the 
United  Stares  to  strike  the  pose,  there  was  no  rubble  to  pomr  at.  Far  from 
being  a  civilization  in  ruins,  the  United  States  had  emerged  from  the  war 
as  the  new  star  occupying  the  center  of  the  world  stage.  Far  from  reeking 
of  decadence,  the  United  States  had  the  glow  of  a  young  giant:  brave,  ro- 
bust, innocent  and  unsophisticated. 

But  young  scribblers  roaring  drunk  (as  Nietzsche  had  predicted)  on  skep- 
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i  u  hin,  c  ynicism,  irony,  and  contempt  were  in  no  mood  to  let  such  .  .  .  cir- 
cumstances .  .  .stand  in  the  way.  From  the  very  outset  the  attempts  of  this 
country  cousin,  the  American  intellectual,  to  catch  up  with  his  urbane  Eu- 
ropean  model  was  touching,  as  only  the  strivings  of  .1  colonial  subject  can 
be.  Throughout  the  twentieth  century,  the  picture  would  never  change  (and 
today,  a  hundred  years  later,  the  sweaty  little  colonial  still  riots  along  at  the; 
heels  of . . .  sahib).  In  the  1920s  the  first  job  was  to  catch  up  with  the  Euro- 
pean intellectuals'  mockery  of  the  "bourgeoisie,"  which  had  begun  a  full 
forty  years  earlier.  I  I.  L.  Mencken,  probably  the  most  brilliant  American  es- 
sayist of  the  twentieth  century,  led  the  way  by  pie-ing  the  American  version 
ol  same  with  his  term:  "the  booboisie."  In  fiction  the  solution  was  to  pull  back 
the  ci  1  wis  from  this  apple-cheeked,  mom's-cooking  country  of  ours  and  say, 
"There!  Take  a  good  look  at  what's  underneath!  Get  a  whiff  of  the  rot  just 
below  the  surface!" — the  way  Sinclair  Lewis  did  it  in  Main  Street  and  Bab- 
bitt,  tor  which  he  became  the  first  American  to  win  the  Nobel  Pn:e  in  lit- 
erature, and  Sherwood  Anderson  did  it  in  Winesburg,  ( )hio.  Anderson's  spe- 
cialty was  exposing  the  Middle  American  hypocrite,  such  as  the  rigidly  I'ai, 
proper,  sexually  twisted  Peeping  Tom  mid  western  preacher.  He  created  a  stock 
character  and  a  stock  plot  that  others  have  been  laboriously  cranking  out  ever 

since  in  hooks,  TV,  and  movies,  from 
Peyton  Place  to  American  Beauty. 

The  Great  Depression  of  the  1930s 
gave  our  version  of  this  new  breed,  the 
intellectual,  plenty  of  material  to  get 
wholesomely  indignant  about.  For  a 
change,  America  did  look  dreadful.  Bur 
even  then  things  weren't  as  blissfully 
vile  as  the\  were  in  Europe,  the  birth- 
place of  the  intellectual.  Europe,  after  all, 
now  had  the  Depression  plus  fascism. 
The  solution  was  what  became  the  spe- 
cialty of  our  colonial  intellectuals:  the 
adjectival  catch-up.  Europe  had  real  fas- 
cism.' Well,  we  had  "social  fasc  ism."  And  ; 
what  was  that.'  That  was  the  name  Left 
intellectuals  gave  to  Roosevelt's  New 
Deal.  Roosevelt's  "reforms"  merely 
masked  the  fascism  whose  dark  night 
would  soon  descend  upon  America. 

"Fascism"  was,  in  fact,  a  Marxist 
coinage.  Marxists  borrowed  the  name 
of  Mussolini's  Italian  party,  the  Fascisti, 
and  applied  it  to  Hitler's  Nazis,  adroitly  papering  over  the  tacr  that  the 
like  Marxism's  standard-hearers,  the  Soviet  Communists,  were  revo- 
utionary  socialists.  In  fact,  "Nazi"  was  (most  annoy ingly)  shorthand  for  the 
National  Socialist  (.  ierman  Workers'  Party.  European  Marxists  successfully 
put  1  >ver  the  idea  that  Nazism  was  the  brutal,  decadent  last  gasp  of  "capitalism." 
Lew  of  their  colonial  cousins  in  America  became  doctrinaire,  catechism-drilled 
Marxists,  hut  most  were  soon  enveloped  in  a  heavy  Marxist  mist.  The  Marx- 
ist fable  of  the  "capitalists"  and  the  "bourgeoisie"  oppressing  "the  masses"— 
"the  proletariat" — took  hold  even  among  intellectuals  who  were  anti-Marx 
ist.  Prior  to  the  Nazi-Soviet  pact  of  1939,  the  American  Communist  Party 
lad  great  sue  cess  mobilizing  the  colonials  on  behalf  of  "anti-fascist"  causes 
-in  h  as  the  Loyalists'  hat  tie  against  the  "fascist"  Franco  in  the  Spanish  Civ- 
il War.  "Anti-fasc  ism"  became  a  universal  ray  gun,  good  for  zapping  anybody, 
anyw  here,  from  up  here  ...  on  the  intellectual-'  E\  erest  of  Indignation. 

After  the  Second  World  War,  this  mental  atmosphere  led  to  a  curious 
anomaly.  By  objective  standards,  the  United  States  quickly  became  the 
most  powerful,  prosperous,  and  popular  nation  of  all  time.  Militarily  we  de- 
veloped the  power  to  blow  the  entire  planet  to  smithereens  by  turning  a  COU-  5 
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ile  nt  keys  in  ;i  missile  silo,  hut  we  also  accomplished  history's  most  ama: 
ng  engineering  feat,  breaking  the  honds  oi  Earth's  gravity  and  flying  to  the 
noon.  And  there  was  something  still  more  amazing.  Hie  solium  turned  in- 
o  what  the  Utopian  socialists  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Saint -Simons 
md  Fouriers,  had  dreamed  ahout:  an  El  Dorado  where  the  average  working 
nan  would  have  I  he  political  freedom,  the  personal  freedom,  the  monc, ,  and 
he  tree  tune  to  fulfill  his  potential  in  any  way  he  saw  tit.  Ii  got  to  the  point 
A'here  if  you  couldn't  reach  your  electrician  or  y<  iur  air-conditioning  mechanic, 
t  was  because  he  was  off  on  a  Royal  Caribbean  cruise  with  Ins  thud  wife.  And 
is  soon  as  American  immigration  restrictions  were  relaxed  in  the  1960s,  people 
if  every  land,  every  color,  every  religion,  people  from  Africa,  Asia,  Smith 
America,  and  the  Caribbean,  began  pouring  into  the  I  'nited  States. 

But  our  intellectuals  dug  in  like  terriers.  Just  as  they  had  after  the  First  World 
War,  they  refused  to  buckle  under  to  .  .  .circumstances.  Thev  s.iw  through  El 
Dorado  and  produced  the  most  inspired  adjectival  catch-ups  of  the  twenti- 
eth century.  Real  fascism  and  genocide  were  finished  after  the  Second  World 
War,  but  the  intellectuals  used  the  Rosenberg  ease,  the  Hiss  case,  Mc- 
Jarthyism — the  whole  Communist  Witch  Hunt — and,  above  all,  the  war  in 
Vietnam  to  come  up  with  . .  ."incipient  fascism"  (I  lerhert  Mare  use,  much  prized 
is  a  bona-fide  European  "Frankfurt  School"  Marxist  who  had  moved  to  our 
shores),  "preventive  fascism"  (Marc use  again),  "local  fascism"  (Walter  Lipp- 
mann),  "brink  of  fascism  (Charles  Reich),  "informal  Fascism"  (Philip  Creen), 
latent  fascism  (Dotson  Rader),  not  to  mention  the  most  inspired  catch-up  of 
ill:  "cultural  genocide."  Cultural  genocide  referred  to  the  refusal  of  Ameri- 
can universities  to  have  open  admissions  policies,  so  that  any  minority  applicant 
could  enroll  without  regard  to  CPAs  and  SATs  and  other  instruments  of  la- 
i  ent-  incipient  -brink  -of- ta.se  ist  repression. 

"Cultural  genocide"  was  inspired,  but  in  tins  entire  opera  bouffe  <  if  fascism, 
racism,  and  fascist-racist  genocide,  the  truly  high  note  was  hit  by  one  Susan 
Sontag.  In  a  1967  article  for  Partisan  Review  entitled  "What's  I  lappening  to 
America,"  she  wrote:  "The  white  race  i\  the  cancer  of  human  history;  it  is  the 
white  race  and  it  alone — its  ideologies  and  inventions — which  eradicates 
autonomous  populations  wherever  it  spreads,  which  has  upset  the  ecologk  al 
balance  of  the  planet,  which  now  threatens  the  very  existence  of  life  itself." 

The  white  race  is  the  cancer  ot  human  history?  Who  tots  this  woman.'  Who 
and  what .'  An  anthropological  epidemiologist?  A  renowned  auth<  irity  on  the 
history  of  cultures  throughout  the  world,  a  synthesizer  of  the  magnitude  ot 
a  Max  Weber,  a  Joachim  Wach,  a  Sir  James  Frazer,  ,\n  Arnold  Toynhee?  Ac- 
tually, she  was  just  another  scribbler  who  spent  her  lite  signing  up  for  protest 
meetings  and  lumbering  to  the  podium,  encumbered  by  her  prose  style, 
which  had  a  handicapped  parking  sticker  valid  at  Partisan  Review.  Perhaps 
she  was  exceptionally  hell-bent  on  illustrating  McLuhan's  line  about  in- 
dignation endowing  the  idiot  with  dignity,  but  otherwise  she  was  just  a  typ- 
ical American  intellectual  of  the  post-World  War  II  period. 

After  all,  having  the  faintest  notion  of  what  you  were  talking  about  was 
rrelevant.  Any  scholar  or  scientist  who  merely  possessed  profound  knowl- 
edge in  his  or  her  own  held  did  not  qualify  as  an  intellectual.  The  prune  ex- 
imple  was  Noam  Chomsky,  a  brilliant  linguist  who  on  bis  own  figured  out 
that  language  is  a  structure  built  into  the  very  central  nervous  system  ot 
Homo  sapiens,  a  theory  that  neuroscientists,  lacking  the  instruments  to  do 
SO  heretofore,  have  only  recently  begun  to  verify.  But  Chomsky  was  not  known 
is  an  intellectual  until  he  denounced  the  war  in  Vietnam,  something  he  knew 
next  to  nothing  about — thereby  qualifying  tor  his  new  eminence. 

American  intellectuals  of  the  Adjectival  Faseism  phase  had  a  ter- 
rible year  in  1989.  In  June,  Chinese  students  in  Beijing  rebelled 
against  the  ancien  Maoist  regime,  defied  the  tanks,  and  brought 
out  into  Tiananmen  Square  a  plaster  statue,  the  Goddess  of 
Democracy,  who,  with  her  arm  lifted  to  the  heavens,  looked 
suspiciously  like  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  1  larhor.  Who  among  the 
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wN  NOVI  MBI  R  '»    1989,  I  III  intellectuals  ever  would  have  suspected  that  Chinese  dissidents  had  been  look- 

ing to  America  as  their  model  of  freedom  .ill  along?  Then  on  November  9 
AM  C7'MI    IK)U    ]    I'  \  the  Berlin  Wall  came  down,  and  in  no  time  the  Soviet  Union  collapsed  and 

11    I   i  tern  European  empire  disintegrated. 

h  was  .1  mess,  nil  right — no  two  ways  about  that.  It  made  it  damned  hard 
.IM  HARD  I  O  LXl'RESS  YOUR  to  express  your  skepticism,  your  cynicism,  your  contempt,  in  Marxist  terms. 

"(  Capitalism,"  "proletariat,"  "the  masses,"  "the  means  of  production,"  "infan- 
CYNK  ISM.  YOUR  CON!  EMI'l  tile  leftism,"  "the  dark  night  offascism,"  or  even  "anti-fascism"-all  these  things 

suddenly  sounded,  well,  nut  mi  much  wrong  . . .  as  old  .  .  .  "Vulgar  Marxism"  it 
came  in  be  called,  vulgar  in  the  sense  of  . . .  unsophisticated. 

I  he  important  thing  was  not  id  admit  you  were  wrong  m  any  fundamen- 
tal way.  \  on  couldn't  let  anybody  yet  away  with  the  notion  that  just  because 
i lie  I  anted  Slates  had  triumphed,  and  just  because  some  unfortunate  things 
had  come  out  alter  the  Soviet  archives  were  opened  up — 1  mean,  damn! — 
it  looks  like  1  hss  and  the  Rosenbergs  actually  were  Soviet  agents — and  even 
the  Witeh  1  hint,  which  was  one  of  the  hedroeks  of  our  beliefs — damn  again! — 
these  hooks  by  Klehr  and  1  laynes,  in  the  Yale  series  on  American  Commu- 
nism, and  Radosh  and  Weinstein  make  it  pretty  clear  that  while  Joe  McCarthy 
was  the  despicable  liar  we  always  knew  he  was,  Soviet  agents  really  did  pen- 
cil. He  the  U.S.  government.  Yale! — so  respectable,  too! — how  could  they  give 
then  imprimatur  to  these  renegade  right-wing  scholars  who  do  this  kind  of 
stuff?  Not  to  mention  the  Spanish  Civil  War — archives*.  Turns  out  the  Loy- 
alists secretly  called  in  the  Si  iviets  at  the  very  outset  of  hostilities — and  it  they'd 
won,  Spain  would  have  been  the  hist  Soviet  puppet  state! 

And  now  Vietnam,  our  other  bedrock,  the  holiest  of  all  our  causes — those 
damnable  archives  again!  How  could  anybody  be  so  perfidious  as  to  open  up 
secret  records?  They  make  it  look  like  the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese,  in  con- 
cert with  the  North  Vietnamese  ( lommunists,  were  manipulating  the  Viet-j 
cong  all  along!  They  make  it  look  like  America's  intervention  in  Vietnam 
was  some  kind  of  idealistic  crusade,  fought  solely  to  stop  the  onslaught  of  Com- 
munism's Magyar  hordes  in  Southeast  Asia! 

The  mam  thing  is  to  make  sure  we  don't  let  them  use  this  stuff  to  inval- 
idate the  way  we  ascended  the  Olympian  peaks  of  aloofness  for  seven  decades, 
from  November  1  1,  1918,  the  end  of  World  War  1,  to  November  9,  1989, 
the  day  the  Wall  fell.  The  fact  that  America  won  the  Cold  War  does  not  wash 
away  the  stains  America  left  during  the  Void  War,  does  it?  We've  still  got 
the  devil  himself,  the  brute,  Joe  McCarthy,  and  Richard  Nixon  and  the 
1  louse  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  and  all  that  crowd,  who  cost 
a  lot  of  people  in  1  lollywood  and  academia  their  jobs,  don't  we?  And  racism.' 
The  mere  tact  that  the  powers  that  be  gave  everybody  all  these  so-called  civ- 
il rights  and  voting  rights  doesn't  mean  that  virulent  and  peculiarly  Amer- 
ican disease  has  been  eliminated,  does  it?  Not  by  any  means! 

This  urge  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  "American  triumphahsm"  has  led 
to  a  pi  lignant  m<  iment  here  in  the  year  2000.  For  eleven  years  now, 
ever  since  Tiananmen  Square  and  the  fall  of  the  Wall,  people  in 
the  former  empire  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  looking  to  the 
United  States  for  the  very  principles  of  living  in  a  condition  of 
freedom.  East  European  college  students  will  startle  you  with  their  knowledge 
of  America's  own  struggle  for  freedom  two  and  a  quarter  centuries  ago.  In  1993; 
m  New  York,  I  happened  to  meet  a  Hungarian  student  who  knew  speeches 
by  the  great  orator  of  the  American  Revolution,  Patrick  Henry,  by  heart,  and 
not  just  his  famous  "( jive  me  liberty  or  give  me  death"  speech  of  1775,  either, 
I  ut  also  his  [765  Stamp  Act  speech,  the  one  before  the  colonial  House  of 
Burgesses  in  Williamsburg.  He  could  recite  it  almost  verbatim: 

'"(  !aesar  had  his  Brutus;  Charles  the  First,  his  Cromwell;  and  George  the 
rhird      ' 

"Tie, i Mm!'  cried  out  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  'Treason!' 

iii.u  protit  by  their  example,'  said  Patrick  Henry.  'It  this  be  treason, 
make  the  most 
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Young  people  like  him  in  Eastern  Europe,  where  writers  such  as  Solzhen- 
itsyn  and  \  a*,  lav  I  lavel  were  the  very  keepers  i it  the  name  < >l  freccli mi,  have 
naturally  sough I  out  American  literary  figures  to  learn  of  the  great  democra- 
tic principles  of  the  freest  nation  on  earth.  But  almost  without  exception,  Amer- 
ican writers  are  .  .  .  intellectuals.  It  our  young  I  lungarian  were  to  walk  up  to 
an  American  intellectual  and  recite  Patrick  I  lenry's  Stamp  Act  speech,  he 
would  receive  in  response  only  (in  Thomas  Mann's  phrase)  a  hollow  silence. 

Where  else  can  the  millions  recently  freed  from  the  late  Soviet  tyranny 
turn.'  To  America's  c  lergy?  Alas,  except  for  the  rare  hrave  Roman  ( Catholic 
padre,  America's  clergy'  have  become  irrelevant  t<  i  public  opinion,  unless  they 
yield  to  the  temptation — and  many  have — to  become  intellectuals  themselves. 

Th.it  leaves  our  academic  philosophers,  our  year  2000  versions  of  hu- 
man ue I  Kant,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  David  Hume.  I  lere  we  come  upon  one 
tit  the  choicest  chapters  m  the  human  comedy.  Today,  at  any  leading  Amer- 
ican university,  a  Kant,  with  all  his  dithering  about  t  iod,  freedom,  and  im- 
mortality ,  or  even  a  1 1  time,  wouldn't  survive  a  year  in  graduate  school,  much 
less  get  hired  as  an  instructor.  The  philosophy  departments,  history  depart- 
ments, English  and  comparative  literature  departments,  and,  at  many  uni- 
versities, anthropology,  sociology,  and  even  psychology  departments  are 
now  divided,  in  John  L'Heureux's  delicious  terminology  (The  Handmaid  of 
Desire),  into  the  Young  Turks  and  the  Fools.  Most  Fools  are  old,  miel-frtties, 
early  sixties,  but  a  Fool  can  he  any  aye, 

twenty-eight  as  easily  as  fifty-eight,  if  he 

is  one  of  that  minority  on  the  faculty 
who  still  believe  in  the  old  nineteenth- 
century  Germanic  modes  of  so-called 
[objective  scholarship.  Today  the  hu- 
fmanities  faculties  are  hives  ot  abstruse 
doctrines  such  as  structuralism,  post- 
structuralism,  postmodernism,  decon- 
structing reader-response  theory,  corn- 
modification  theory  . .  .The  names  vary, 
but  the  subtext  is  always  the  same:  Marx- 
ism may  he  dead,  and  the  proletariat  has 
proved  to  be  hopeless.  They're  all  at  sea 
with  their  third  wives.  But  we  can  rind 
new  proletariats  whose  ideological  bene- 
factors we  can  be — women,  non-whites, 
put-upon  white  ethnics,  homosexuals, 
transsexuals,  the  polymorphously  pet- 
verse,  pornographers,  prostitutes  (sex 
workers),  hardwood  trees — which  we 
can  use  to  express  our  indignation  to- 
ward the  powers  that  be  and  our  aloofness 

to  their  bourgeois  stooges,  to  keep  the  flame  of  skepticism,  cynicism,  irony, 
and  contempt  burning.  This  will  not  be  Vulgar  Marxism;  it  will  be  ...  Ro- 
coco Marxism,  elegant  as  a  Fragonard,  sly  as  a  Watteau.  We  won't  get  too 
hung  up  on  political  issues,  which  never  seem  to  work  out  right  anyvvav  In- 
stead, we  will  expose  the  stooges'  so-called  truths,  which  the  Fools  ignorantly 
cultivate,  and  deconstruct  their  self-deluding  concoctions  of  eternal  verities. 
We  will  show  how  the  powers  that  be  manipulate,  with  poisonous  efficien- 
cy, the  verv  language  we  speak  in  order  to  imprison  us  in  an  invisible  panop- 
ticon, to  use  the  late  French  "poststructuralist"  Michel  Foucault's  term. 

Foucault  and  another  Frenchman,  Jacques  Derrick,  are  the  great  idols  of 
Rococo  Marxism  in  America.  Could  it  be  otherwise.' Today,  as  throughout 
the  twentieth  century,  our  intellectuals  remain  sweatv,  little  colonials,  des- 
perately trotting  along,  trying  to  Latch  up,  catch  up;  catch  up  with  the  wav 
the  idols  ^\^  it  in  France,  which  is  through  Theory,  Theory,  Theory.  In  this 
pursuit,  some  colonials  inevitably  run  taster  than  others,  and  leading  the 
pack  currently  are  two  academicians,  Stanley  Fish  and  Judith  Butler.  Before 
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the  Wall  came  d<  iwn,  the  archetypal  American  intellectual  was  .1  mere  scrib- 
bler who  joyfully  hoisted  himself  up  to  the  status  of  intellectual.  Since  the  Wall 
i  urn  down,  the  archetypal  American  intellectual  is  the  scholar  who  has 
joyfully  lowered  himself  to  the  status  of  mere  intellectual.  It  Nietzsche's  al- 
ready fabulous  powers  of  prophecy  had  been  specific  enough  to  dream  up  a 
couple  "I  characters  to  dramatize  the  dec<  instruction  of  Truth  with  a  capital 
I  that  he  foresaw,  he  would  have  dreamed  up  Fish  and  Butler  and  rhrust  them 
into  I  hits  Spake  Zarathustra.  Fish  is  a  sixty-one-year-old  Milton  scholar  with 
a  Ph.D.  from  Vale.  Or  a  lapsed  Milton  scholar;  he  achieved  stardom  as  the 
Rococo  head  of  the  English  Department  at  Duke  and  now  has  been  com- 
missioned by  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago,  for  $230,000  a  year  plus 
perks  (big-time  stuff  in  acidemia),  to  assemble  a  stable  of  Rococo  stars  in  para- 
proletariat  studies,  not  excluding,  he  says,  studv  of  "body  parts,  excretory 
functions,  the  sex  trade,  dildos,  bisexuality,  transvestism,  and  lesbian  pornog- 
raphy." Fish  savs  such  things  with  a  true  Swiftian  iiusto,  relishing  the  in- 
evitable alarm  that  ensues.  As  colonial  rococovists  go,  he  cuts  a  uniquely  dash- 
ing figure,  driving  a  green  Jaguar,  a  long  scarf  furled  about  his  neck,  a  la 
Theophile  Gautier.  In  his  rakishness  and  mischievous  gleam,  he  differs 

markedly  from  the  cranky  decon- 
st ruction  crews  who  follow  him.  He 
d(  >es  wear  sweaters  with  no  shirt  vis- 
ible underneath,  however,  just  as 
nearly  all  Young  Turks,  male  or  fe- 
male, affect  some  sort  of  C  ieneration 
X  garb — sweatshirts,  T-shirts,  jeans, 
sneakers,  all-black  Young  Artists  out- 
fits— in  order  to  out-casual  .md  out- 
Young  the  Fools,  who  are  still  stuck 
back  in  the  Tweedy  Prof  mode. 

On  the  conceptual  level,  Fish  is 
best  known  for  his  "reader-response 
theory,"  which  holds  that  literary 
texts  mean  nothing  in  themselves, 
that  meaning  is  only  a  mental  con- 
struct concocted  by  the  reader.  It  is  a 
short  step  from  this  premise  to  the 
argument  that  the  powers  that  be 
have  had  a  picnic  loading  the  lan- 
guage with  terminology  calculated  to 
make  you  concoct  the  mental  con- 
structs they  want  you  to  concoct  in  or- 
der to  manipulate  your  mind. 
M,i\  I  offer  an  arch  and  perhaps  familiar  hut  clear  example.'  Recently  1  came 
ac  ross  a  woman  at  one  of  our  top  universities  who  taught  a  course  in  Femi- 
nist Theory  and  gave  her  students  F's  it  they  spelled  the  plural  of  the  female 
(  4  the  species  "women"  on  a  test  or  in  a  paper.  She  insisted  on  "womyn,"  since 
the  powers  that  he,  at  some  point  far  back  in  the  mists  of  history,  had  built 
male  primacy  in  to  the  very  language  itself  by  making  "women"  60  percent 
"men."  1  low  did  the  students  react'  They  shrugged.  They  have  long  since 
learned  the  futility  of  objecting  to  Rococo  Marxism.  They  just  write  "wom- 
yn" and  go  about  the  business  of  grinding  out  a  credit  in  the  course. 

l  )ne  student  told  me  the  only  problem  was  that  when  she  wrote  her  papers 
i  m  her  word  processor  and  used  spell  check,  all  hell  broke  loose.  "You  yet  these 
little  wavy  red  lines  all  over  the  screen,  under  'womyn.'  Spell  check  doesn't 
have  'womyn'"  Then  she  shrugged.  "Or  at  least  mine  doesn't." 

The  undisputed  queen  of  feminist  theory  is  Judith  Butler,  a  tortv-tour-vear- 
old  1  legel  scholar  with  (like  Fish)  a  Ph.D.  from  Yale,  who  is  also  known  as  the 
diva  ot  Oncer  Studies.  She  is  small  and  not  very  prepossessing-looking,  but  grad- 
uate students  all  i  iver  the  country  say  "diva"  at  the  mere  mention  of  her  name. 
up  ot  them  put  out  a  tan  magazine  called  Judy',  devoted  to  chronicling 
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the  way  she  rams  home  her  "performativity"  theory  of  speech  and  sexual  be-  EOPLI    HAVI    LEARN  I-  D  K  ) 

havior  as  forms  of  anarchy. 

"All  gender  roles  are  an  imitation  for  which  there  is  no  original,"  runs  her  SHRUG  AND  AC  QUI  I  s 

most  famous  paradox.  She-  is  even  more  famous  f  >r  her  u  >nv<  4uted  Theoryese. 
In  1998  the  journal  Philosophy  and  Literature  named  her  winner  of  their  Bad 
Writing  Contest  for  a  sentence  that  began,  "The  move  from  a  structuralisi  KNOW  lil/Vi    EO  OETOSI    II  (.  H  ' 

account  in  which  capital  is  understood  to  structure  social  relations  in  relatively 

homologous  ways  to  a  view  of  hegemony  in  which  power  relations  are  sub-  LOUD  LS  I  N  PO(  )R  I  AS  I  I 

ject  to  repetition,  convergence,  and  rearticulation  .  .  ." — and  went  on  for 
fifty-nine  words  more.  Her  zine  fans  love  the  insouciant  yet  erudite  way  she 
dismisses  such  attacks.  "Ponderousness,"  she  says,  referring  to  I  legel,  "is  part 
of  the  phenomenological  challenge  of  his  text." 

The  battle  of  the  Fools  versus  the  Young  Turks  has  escalated  beyond  words, 
however.  In  1987  the  traditionalists  formed  a  self-defense  organization  called 
the  National  Association  of  Scholars;  1,000  joined.  In  a  public  statement,  Fish, 
tthen  at  Duke,  branded  them  with  the  K  word,  the  S  word,  and  the  I  /  word — 
racist,  sexist,  and  homophobic — and  sent  a  memo  to  Duke's  provost  recom- 
mending that  no  member  of  the  tainted  organization  be  allowed  on  key  uni- 
versity committees.  The  provost  refused.  The  Scholars  accused  Fish  of  trying 
to  blacklist  them.  At  more  than  one  major  university,  Young  Turks  roamed 
about  in  Gen  X  clothes,  red  ballpoint  pens  at  the  ready,  sniffing  out  devia- 
tionists  . . .  sexists  . . .  racists . . .  classists  (sic)  . . .  homophones  . . .  ethnophobes 
. .  .The  stones  of  Young  Turks  nudging  and  whispering  to  keep  graduate  stu- 
dents away  from  Fool  courses,  to  the  point  where  some  Fool  ends  up  with  ze- 
ro students  for  the  year,  would  make  a  fairly  grisly  chapter  in  a  book. 

In  the  face  of  such  confidence  and  agressiveness  on  the  part  of  the 
Young  Turks  and  such  devotion  on  the  part  of  their  graduate-student 
T.A.  followers,  who  is  left  to  support  a  student  in  her  misgivings 
about  "womyn"  or  any  other  manifestation  of  Rococo  Marxism.'  1  ler 
other  teachers' Some  dean?  The  university's  president. 'The  most  un- 
likely of  all,  believe  me,  is  the  president. 

Recently  1  met  a  student  who  told  me  he  was  taking  a  cross-disciplinary 
course  entitled  Civilizations  of  North  America.  "Cross-disciplinary"  is  a 
fashionable  term  in  academia  |iist  now,  not  to  be  confused  with  the  old 
(Fool)  term  "interdisciplinary,"  which  refers  to  the  use  of  concepts  from 
two  or  more  conventional  scholarly  disciplines  to  study  a  particular  subject, 
such  as  using  the  concepts  of  sociology  and  economics  to  write  history.  No, 
"cross-disciplinary"  refers  to  crossing  all  disciplines  .  .  .  much  the  way  a  747 
crosses  the  North  Pole  at  40,000  feet  above  an  impenetrable  cloud  cover 
.  .  .on  the  way  to  a  single  destination:  Rococo  Marxism.  So  the  instructor 
informs  the  class  that  while  Americans  might  have  more  money,  possessions, 
technological  advantages,  and  conveniences  than  Mexicans  or  Canadians, 
when  it  comes  to  "social  cleavages" — along  the  lines  of  race,  gender,  class, 
ethnicity,  and  regional  imbalances — Americans  are  the  primitives.  On  this 
subject — life's  fundamentals — we  need  to  take  lessons  at  the  knees  of  the  Mex- 
icans and  the  Canadians. 

The  Canadians?  The  Mexicans'  No  kidding? . . .  Didn't  the  French  of  Que- 
bec province  get  so  bitter  about  the  British  majority  that  they  almost  seceded 
from  Canada  just  five  years  ago?  And  just  six  years  ago  didn't  the  Indians 
in  Mexico's  southernmost  province,  Chiapas,  rise  up  in  an  armed  rebellion' 
And  gender . .  .gosh  . . .  isn't  it  an  open  secret  that  foreign  corporations  like 
to  employ  women  on  their  assembly  lines  in  Mexico  because  Mexican 
women  are  taught  all  their  lives  to  submit  to  male  authority.'  Or  am  I 
dreaming? 

Shrugging:  "Hey,  I  don't  know.  That's  what  he  told  us." 

By  now,  in  the  year  2000,  that's  what  anyone  is  apt  to  do  . . .  shrug  and  go 

on  about  bis  business.  For  eighty-two  years  now,  America's  intellectuals,  right 

on  time,  as  Nietzsche  predicted  it,  have  expressed  their  skepticism  toward 

American  life.  And,  as  the  French  say,  "Skepticism  soon  hardens  into  con- 


v  H'R  I  Rl  1  AMI  RK   \\  STOR^i  selves  a  single  believable  sU)r>' of  our  origins  that  will  connect  the  Euro- Amer- 

ican tale  directly  ti  i  the  African-American,  the  African-American  to  the  Lati- 
-  NOI  C  OMMI  NCI   UNTI1  no-American,  and  so  on.  Instead,  we've  allowed  competing  tales  to  stand 

,  ,  p.     .Kir   \N  D  Fl  1ROPFANS  against  one  another,  to  struggle  it  n<  it  f<  >r  permanent  predominance  then  tor 

temporary  preeminence,  so  that  these  days,  tor  instance,  it  one  is  ot  Euro- 
l>Uil.\   IO  MIX  [AKIa   IN  American  descent,  because  of  the  prevailing  economics  of  communication 

and  other  forms  of  institutionalized  racism,  it'--  all  too  easy  to  wall  off  and 
nit  SLVENTFENTH  CENTURA  ,  ffect,veiy  ^hettoize  the  African-American  or  Native-American  or  Asian- 

American  story,  diminishing  them  thereby  and  denying  their  application  to 
one's  personal  and  political  history.  One  feels  treed  to  ignore  their  moral  de- 
mands and  their  legitimate  claims  upon  one's  deepest  attention.  On  the 
other  hand  and  by  the  same  token,  it  one  is  of  African-American  descent 
or  Native-American,  and  so  on,  one  is  invited  to  believe  that  in  telling 
one's  own  part  of  the  story  one  has  told  the  whole  of  it.  As  it  a  single  chap- 
ter of  our  national  epic,  a  mere  episode,  could  be  substituted  tor  the  whole 
without  hr--t  being  contextualized  b\  the  grand  democratic  American  liter- 
ary project  itself  and  its  Homeric  originators,  Whitman  and  Twain. 

The  end  result  ot  this  ongoing  multiracial,  multiethnic,  multicultural  du- 
el has  heen  m\  incompletely  told  tale  of  origins  that,  it  allowed  to  stand  as 
the  story,  the  whole  story,  and  nothing  but  the  storv,  is  a  lie,  tor  we  are  un- 
deniably a  single,  creolized  people — not  separate  Native-  ,  African-  ,  Euro- 
pean- .  Latin-  ,  or  Asian-descended  peoples.  Which  is  to  say  that  our  true 
story  does  not  commence.  Chapter  One  does  not  open,  until  we  begin  to  mix; 
and  we  begin  mixing  very  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  Africans 
and  Europeans  together  make  their  first  landfall  in  the  Americas,  there  to 
be  greeted  warily  by  the  names  m  their  canoes  just  offshore  and  on  the  beach- 
es, from  Newfoundland  in  the  north  to  Tierra  del  Fuego  in  the  south. 

Publishers  and  film  and  television  producers,  the  official  disseminators  of  | 
story,  ire  all  guilty  of  reinforcing  this  long-ongoing  process  of  making  high- 
walled  narrative  ghettos.  Fiction  writers  and  screenwriters  and  film  directors 
are  guilty  also — not  because  >  if  sK  ,  insidious  intent  (though  it  surely  does  not 
hurt  the  financial  interests  ot  the  infotainment  industrialists,  the  Disneys, 
News  ( lorps,  and  Time  Warners,  and  the  storytellers  themselves,  to  have  both 
the  producers  and  consumers  of  information  and  entertainment  broken  up 
into  small,  noncommunicative,  mistrustful  colonies  of  the  righteous  and 
the  saved:  atomization  of  the  marketplace,  after  all,  allows  the  marketeers 
to  target  specific  consumer  groups  with  deadly  aim).  Bur  by  and  large,  Amer- 
ican storytellers,  we  whose  work  deliberately  goes  toward  the  making  of 
America's  origin-myths,  have  all  too  often  allowed  ourselves  to  tell  at  best 
only  a  small  part  of  the  story,  with  our  reticence,  with  our  reluctance  to  tell 
the  whole  story,  reinforced  on  the  one  side  by  guilt,  historical  ignorance,  and 
simple  denial  and  on  the  other  by  legitimate  anger  and  illegitimate  exclu- 
sion from  the  means  ot  communication,  and  on  both  sides  by  simple,  nat- 
ural self-absorption — writers  writing  about  what  they  "know,"  readers  read- 
vvhat's  familiar. 

All  our  stones.  Huro-.  African-,  Name-,  etc.,  tend  nowadays  to  be 
|(  lurnalistic  rather  than  mythic,  made  more  tor  a  miniseries  than 
in  the  conscious  creation  of  a  truthful  national  memory.  We  Eu- 
ro-American storytellers  have  tor  the  most  part  insisted  that 
the  storv  of  our  origins  is  an  East-to-West  story,  told  either  as  a 
multigenerational  immigration-and-assimilation  family  saga  or  else  as  a  cel- 
ebration ot  Manifest  Destiny  and  the  tragic  triumph  of  neo-European  civi- 
n  over  the  wilderness  of  the  New  World:  it's  either  (  wodbye,  i'lilum- 
(  )n  the  Road.  Loss  of  innocence  is  its  major  theme,  (male)  adolescence 
its  ch  iracteristic  locale.  The  themes  of  guilt  and  expiation,  crime  and  pun- 
ishment, however,  usually  characterize  the  lives  of  adults,  and  thus  for  African- 
Americans  the  mam  model  has  been  the  slave  narrative,  from  Frederick 
Douglass's  autobiography  to  Toni  Morrison's  Beloved.  In  this  version  of  our 
origins,  we're  given  a  in  -     ith-to-North  storv  of  physical  and  spiritual 
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triumph  over  dehumanizing  oppressn  >n,  with  the  struggle  to  survive  fueled  to 
a  considerable  degree  In  .1  vision  ol  .1  stolen  African  pastorale:  tin    loots  of 
the  blues  are  made  into  the  blues  ol  the  roots.  And  it  the  Lino  Ann 
sion  of  our  origins  at  its  best  is  ironic,  .is,  given  its  attention  to  adole 
it  probably  needs  to  be,  and  the  African- American,  bet  ause  of  its  celebration 
of  heroic  endurance,  is  transcendental,  the  Native- American,  with  ii 
ing  for  Eden,  is  elegiac.  For  Native- American  storytellers,  the  c  hosen  people 
are  the  children  of  Nature,  then  mother  is  the  American  continent  herself, 
and  their  father  is  the  eternal  sky  above.  The  1  hapier  of  the  story  that  opens 
with  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  and  Africans  is,  m  their  telling,  not  the  first 
chapter  but  so  often  the  last.  It  is  the  story,  therefore,  not  of  (  leaiion  but  of 
the  Fall;  the  loss  is  not  of  innocence  but  of  paradise.  Latino-  and  Asian 
Americans,  their  tiles  m<  .re  recently  cemented  into  1  he  American  mosaii  than 
the  others',  are  in  the  process  of  composing  and  dissent  inat  ing  1  hen  origin - 
stones,  too.  And  mostly  ihe\  're  following  the  same  paroi  hial  paths  laid  down 
by  the  rest  of  us,  paths  just  as  nar- 
row as  ours,  just  as  separate,  withi  nit 
beginning,  and  leading  nowhere. 
The  themes  and  locales,  perhaps  as 
a  result  of  our  postmodern,  tech- 
nologically flattened  culture,  seem 
more  specific  to  recent  social  and 
political  history  than  to  their  an- 
cest<  >rs'  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth- 
century  American  origins,  more 
fa ■rhful  to  contemporary  demo- 
graphics than  to  the  historical  imag- 
ination; and  thus  they  seem  to  re- 
spond more  to  the  cultural  priorities 
and  agendas  expressed  by  network 
news,  talk-show  hosts,  and  partv 
politicians  than  to  those  expressed 
by  Whitman  and  Twain. 

I  don't  mean  to  criticize  the  c<  in- 
temporary  tellers  of  these  tales, 
many  of  whom — William  Kennedy, 
Toni  Morrison,  Louise  Erelrich, 
Maxine  I  long  Kingston,  Rudolfo 
Anaya — are  powerful,  deep  writ- 
ers. The  point  here  is  that  none  of  their  stones  alone  is  sufficient  unto  it- 
self as  an  American  story  of  origins.  Not  the  most  recently  told  Latino-  and 
Asian- American  stones  or  the  old  Euro-  or  Afrit  an  -American  or  any  oth 
er  hyphenated  story  of  our  origins.  Although  all  the  tales  borrow  from 
one  another,  structurally  and  in  terms  of  specific  geography  and  history,  they 
nonetheless  make  themselves  essential  to  the  tellers  and  the  pe<  >ple  whose 
origins  they  purport  to  describe  by  means  not  of  what  they  share  with  one 
another  but  of  their  difference  from  one  another.  And  it's  not  merely  co- 
incidental that  these  days,  whenever  we're  met  (or  described)  by  the  terms 
Euro- American ,  Asian-Americfln,  A/riam-Amcriam,  etc.,  we're  eager  and 
able  to  locate  with  ease  and  a  certain  self-satisfaction  what  and  w  ho  is  de- 
noted by  the  word  to  the  left  of  the  hyphen.  Rut  if  asked  to  say  what  or  who 
is  denoted  by  the  word  to  the  right  of  the  hyphen,  we  usually  tall  into  ir- 
ritated contusion. 

What  or  who  is  an  American,  anyhow.'  To  answer  that  question,  which 
is  the  only  truly  self-identifying  question  to  which  every  American  must  ad- 
dress him-  or  herself,  one  normally  won  LI  turn  to  one's  national  story  of  ori- 
gins— just  as  the  Greeks,  ancient  and  modern  alike,  turn  to  the  lluul  and  the 
Odyssey,  the  Romans  to  the  Aeneid,  the  French  to  the  story  of  Jeanne  d'Art , 
the  English  to  the  Arthurian  legend,  the  Norse  to  the  sagas,  and  the  lews 
to  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  the  Captivity,  and  the  Return.  And  so  on 
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throughout  the  world.  It's  as  it  everyone  hut  the  American  knows  that  a 
pei  iple,  like  a  family,  without  a  plausible  story  that  describes  and  dramatizes 
'ins,  will  perish;  and,  alas,  tor  this  reason  alone  many  peoples  have,  and 
families,  too.  It  could  indeed  happen  here,  and  it  American  fiction  of  the  last 
half-century — with  a  few  significant  exceptions — is  any  indicator,  then  the 
People  may  have  already  perished.  The  exceptions  give  one  hope  that  it 
hasn't,  however,  and  that  our  Homeric  tales,  our  cycle  of  sagas  and  legends, 
can  yet  he  told,  retold,  embellished,  and  elaborated  upon,  can  finally  be 
braided  together  into  a  single  strand  that  will  lie  coiled  in  our  collective  imag- 
ination, an  autochthonous  myth  by  which  we  can  reliably  set  our  ethical  and 
metaphysical  compasses. 


o  what  is  our  story,  the  one  we  all  share,  regardless  of  how  we  la- 
bel ourselves  over  on  the  left  side  of  the  hyphen?  Ho  we  even  have 


a  story?  Alter  long  reflection,  I've  come  to  believe  that  the  single 
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j  defining,  linked  sequence  of  stones  that  all  Americans,  north, 
^-i  S  south,  and  nic'so-,  share,  regardless  of  our  racial  characteristics  or 
ethnic  and  cultural  backgrounds,  the  one  narrative  that  we  all  participate  in, 
is  that  of  the  African  Diaspora.  This  is  the  narrative  template  against  which 
all  the  others  can  be  measured,  tit  into,  laid  over,  or  veneered  onto.  It  does- 
n't matter  where  in  time  one  enters  it — as  Faulkner  said,  "The  past  isn't  dead, 
it  isn't  even  past" — or  from  whose  point  of  view  it's  told.  For  we  have  all  played 
different  roles  in  that  long,  serpentine  story,  and,  depending  on  our  racial 
charac  teristii  s,  sometimes  we  have  been  victim,  sometimes  victimizer,  some- 
rimes  merely  horrified,  or  thrilled,  onlooker  with  something  important  and 
self-defining  to  lose  or  gain  in  the  outcome.  It  doesn't  matter  where  it's  lo- 
cated. Surely  by  now  we  know  that 
there  is  no  town,  no  county,  no 
state  in  America  that  has  not  been 
profoundly  affected  by  the  events, 
characters,  themes,  and  values  dra- 
matized by  the  story  of  race  in 
America.  It  opens  in  the  early  sev- 
enteenth century,  and  it  continues 
today  in  all  the  Americas  and  in 
Europe  too,  as  a  late  chapter  in  the 
Tale  of  Empire;  and  in  Asia,  as  that 
chapter  called  the  Vietnam  War; 
and  in  Attica  itself,  in  the  chap- 
ters that  describe  Liberia's  and  Sier- 
ra Leone's  tragic,  ongoing  civil  wars, 
for  instance.  And  you  don't  have  to 
be  a  prophet  to  see  that,  it  this  is  in- 
deed the  era  of  the  American  Em- 
pire, the  African  Diaspora  is  a  tale 
with  chapters  that  will  be  set  world- 
wide, wherever  there  is  an  Ameri- 
can "presence,"  well  into  the  next 
century  as  well.  1  might  go  even 
further  and  say  that  it  American  culture,  from  McDonald's  to  Disney  to 
NiL  ,  in  all  its  subtle  and  not-so-subtle  manifestations,  has  come  to  domi- 
nate the  New  World  Order,  and  it  there  is  today  no  truly  creoh:ed  society 
left  on  this  earth  that  is,  no  multiracial  society  in  which  power  is  not  dis- 
pensed according  to  its  c  miens'  racial  characteristics — then  we  might  be  able 
1. 1  speak  •  if  the  universality  of  the  African  Diaspora  .is  origin-myth.  At  least 
f<  ir  the  f<  ireseeable  future. 

In  its  essential  outline,  it's  the  story  that  begins  in  violence  with  cap- 
ture, permanent  enslavement,  and  forced  migration,  passes  into  institu- 
tionalized racism,  and  through  emancipation  rises  to  a  first  and  false  cli- 
max, where  it  undergoes  sudden  reversal  and  embittered  transformation, 
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withdraw*,  like  .1  wave  tailing  Im.  k  to  gather  fori  c  an>  I  new  1 01  n  pie  ■  11  \ .  .mJ 
leads  eventual  1\  in  our  rime  to  a  future  \  imhii  noi  of  assmi  1l.1t ton  I    n 
oli:ation — a  strict  1\  American  \  asion  in  win  ise  light  we  are  led  1 
denial  of  racial  different,  e  or  to  the  celebration  of  11  eithet  hi n  to 
image  of  it--  eventual  elimination  as  ,1  means  of  group  1dent1t1c.1t ion   1 
rr.tl  to  that  sti  >ry —  -the  dialectical  engine,  one  m lghi  say,  that  .li  a\ es  its  plot 
is  the  conflict  between  the  crime  ol  slaver\   .11   the  beginning  and  the 
morality  expressed  111  our  sacred  documents,  the  Hill  of  Rights  and  the  (  on 
stitution;  so  that  ultimately,  for  the  conflict  to  he  resolved  in  lavor  ol  that 
morality  (.is  it  must,  il  we  are  nut  to  he  a  nation  ol  criminals),  race  in  A  titer 
km  will  he  seen  to  have  been  all  along  nothing  but  .i  social  ioimiiki     li 
will  be  no  longer  possible  to  desc  ribe  .1  1  Ink  I  in  nu  lal  terms,   I  o  say  thai  ,1 
child's  skin  is  "black"  or  "white"  or  "red"  or  "yellow"  wall  be  to  sa\  noth 
ing  socially   meaningful  about  him  or  her    We  will  have  become  .1  true 
democracy  .11  last,  and,  who  knows,  perhaps  we  1  an  begin  then  to  talk  1  o 
herenth  and  openh  about  economics  and  c  kiss 

\\  e're  not  there  yet ,  unfortunately.  We  si  ill  have  the  prior  st<  >r\  of  out  \  1- 
olent  beginnings  going  untold  .\n^\  therefi  ire  unknown,  rhe  true  story  of  any 
form  of  violence,  until  it's  been  said  from  the  point  ol  view  ol  both  the  vu 
tim  and  the  perpetrati  >r,  hasn't  been  told  at  all   Prom  the  beginning  until  to 
day,  the  African  I  )iaspora  is  as  \aolent  a  tale  asan\  on  this  earth,  and,  as  |ames 
Baldwin  famously  observed,  the  story  ol  race  in  America  will  be  told,  it 
ever,  only  when  it's  from  the  point  of  \  iew  >  >l  a  white  member  ol  .1  southern 
lynch  mob.  Baldwin's  underlying  point  is  that  from  the  start  the  central 
th  'i ne  in  tin.'  American  drama  has  been  race,  and,  therefi  >re,  violence,  and 
that  it  shapes  every  American's  life,  the  victinuicr's  as  much  as  the  vn 
I  tun's,  the  native's  as  much  .is  the  nc-w  l\  armed  immigrant's  (.  )nly  a  lew  ol 
our  best  while  writers      those  w  hose  ambition  was  to  help  1  reate  .1  spec  1I1 
cally  American  literature — have  known  this,  and  even  fewer  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  attempt    William  Sty  ion,  nearh  alone  in  this  among  the  ma 
jor  white  novelists  ol  his  generation,  tried  in  R)o7  to  contribute  a  chaptei 
with  his  noble  but  (in  literary  terms)  fatal I\  flawed  I  'on/cwims  0/  \,i(  Puni- 
er. Unfortunately  for  us  all,  the  absurd  implausibilit\  that  results  Irom  tin 
distance  between  the  late  \  ictorian  narrat  ivc  voice  ol  the  novel  and  the  so- 
cial and  psychological  conditions  ol  the  enslaved,  earl\  nineteenth-*,  entu- 
r\ ,  African- American  speaker,  in.  ire  than  an v  unconscious  racism  on  the  pari 
of  the  .11  it  1  ior ,  is  what  brought  down  rhe  wrath  ol  African -American  intel- 
lectuals, and  the  m  >vel  came  c|uic  kl\  i<  1  he  seen  as  a  NX1  1  Kl  1 ;  sign  thai 
too  many  white  writers  coming  after  Styron  have  carefully  observed    Indeed, 
Styron  may  well  have  conceived  his  novel  as  a  sympathetic  response  to  re- 
marks made-  fourteen  years  earl iei  b\  Ralph  Pllison  in  his  R)5  \  acceptance 
speech  for  the  National  Book  .Award,  which  he  received  for  Invisible  Man 
Speaking  of  his  own  literary  ,  1111  hi  1  ion,  Ellison  said, 

A  novel  win  ise  range  was  both  hn  iadei  and  Jcepei  was  needed  And  in  in\  .  ire  li 
I  found  myself  turning  ro  our  classical  n  met  cent  h-i  entur\  novelists  I  fell  thai  ex 
cept  fi  ir  the-  w'i  irk  ol  William  Faulknei  something  vital  had  gi  me  .  .111  ol  American 
pn  ise  after  Mark  Twain  I  came  to  believe  thai  the  writers  of  that  period  look  a  much 
greater  res  pi  insihility  tor  rhe  condition  of  democrai  \  and,  indeed,  1  he  1 1  works  were 
imaginative  projei  tionsol  the  conflicts  within  the  I  mi  nan  he.  m  which  arose  when 
the  sacred  prim  iples  nl  the  C  ^institution  and  the  Bill  ol  Bights  .  lashed  with  the 
practical  exigenc  ics  of  hum. in  greed  and  tear,  hate  and  love  NaturalK  I  was  attracted 
to  these  writers  as  a  Negri  1  Whatever  thc\  thought  ol  ni\  pei  iple  pel  se,  in  their 
imaginative  econi  nm  the  Negro  symbolized  both  the  man  lowest  down  and  the  mys- 
terious, undergri  wild  aspect  ol  human  pels.  >nalit\  In  ,1  sense  the'  Negro  was  the  gauge 
of  the  human  condition  as  11  waxed  and  waned  in  0111  demo,  r.n  \ 

Tom  Morrison  furl  her  develops  Ellison's  pomi   in  hei   long  essa\   P/.im/il: 
m  the  Dark,  especially  in  showing  us  rhe  ways  that  the  t heme  of  race  gets  ex 
pressed  in  classic  Euro- American  literature,  in  which,  nn  ire  oh  en  than  not, 
the  African-American  and  prevailing  attitudes  toward  her  are  present 
throughout  our  literature  hy  means  of  a  radically  enforced  absence,  a  sell  con 
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;   \\  K|  |  |  Rs  |\    \\\\  |;  scious  looking  away,  as  in  Moby-Dick,  so  that  aspects  of  the  African  Dias- 

i  i  and  the  violent  history  of  race  in  America  are  shown  to  us  the  way  hlack 
^  I  I  M  I  !\    INLkl   \s  I  \(  holes  in  space  are  revealed  to  astronomers,  by  the  weird  actions  and  inac- 

,  si   i  ,,,    ||||i'.\p\  ns  of  the  brightly  lit  bodies  orbiting  nearby. 

\\  ith  a  tew  remarkable  exception-,  like  Twain's  Huckleberry  Finn,  Melville's 
I  ULY  "Benito  Cereno,"  most  of  Faulkner,  and,  in  recent  years,  books  like  Madison 

Smart!  Bell's  All  Souls  Rising,  Joyce  Carol  Oates's  Because  It  Is  Bitter,  and  Be- 
U  I-  \h  Heart,  and  Richard  Price'-  dockers,  the  telling  of  the  story  of 
the  African  1  )iaspora  ha-  been  left  to  African- Americans  and  Afro-Caribbeans. 
There  are  many  understandable  reasons  why  this  1-  so,  and  I've  tried  to  point 
few  in  these  pages,  but  it  nonethele—  seems  clear  that  the  consequences 
ire  twofold  and  harmful  to  us  all.  Fir-t,  we  have  been  deprived  of  the  true  sweep 
and  power  of  thi-  story,  which  derive  from  its  all-inclusivene-s:  tor  it  drama- 
tize- the  essential,  and  -pecihcallv  American,  political  and  moral  meaning  of 
every  American's  lite.  There  is  no  other  like  it.  A  truly  democratic  story,  ca- 
pable i  it  functioning  in  i  >ur  culture  a-  a  national  epic,  it  has  been  made  to  seem 
ot  moment  only  to  some  of  us;  that  is,  only  to  Americans  who  identify  them-  | 
selves  as  African-Americans.  For  those  ot  us  who  are  not  of  African  descent, 
because  the  African  Diaspora  1-  not,  after  all,  viewed  as  our  story  but  theirs, 
a  second  harmful  consequence  i-  that  we  have  been  allowed  to  shrug  off  the 
deep,  connecting  complexity  ot  our  ongoing  culpability  and  witness.  \\  e  are 
"enabled"  (a-  they  say  in  12-step  programs)  in  our  guilty  desire  to  reject  any 
self-informing,  self-identifying  role  tor  us  in  that  story-.  And  this  in  turn  m- 
vites  all  ot  us  hyphenated  American-  to  separate  our  historical  strands  one  at 
a  time  from  the  braided  destiny  ot  a  Creole  Nation,  leading  ultimately  to  its 
unraveling  and  to  the  establishment  ot  a  mere  population  instead  ot  a  people. 

We're  ta-t  bee-  >ming  a  Balkanized  cluster  ot  small  colonies  ot  the  separately  I 
saved.  Already  we  can  -ee  white  writer-  in  America  getting  whiter,  as  it  ' 
were,  especially  among  the  youngest  generation  ot  novelists  and  storv  writ- 
er-, who  appear  lncrea-indy  to  live  in  the  literary'  equivalent  ot  a  racially  seg- 
regated, gated  community.  Consider,  tor  instance,  the  works  ot  the  most  gift- 
ed and  ambition-  ot  the  newest  generation  ot  novelists:  Michael  Cunningham, 
Rick  Mi  ii  >d\ ,  and  David  Foster  Wallace.  And  black  writers  appear  to  be  get- 
ting  blacker;  even  the  best  ot  them  have  shown  an  increasing  tendency  to 
preach  to  the  choir  (Tom  Morrison's  last  two  novels,  Jazz  and  Paradise,  tor 
instance,  have  higher  walls  around  them  than  did  the  more  inclusive  Be 
and  V  m«  m).  Maybe  it'-  payback  time.  But  whatever  the  reason,  most 

non-white  writer- — African-,  Asian-,  Latino-,  and  Native-  alike — seem  re- 
luctant to  tell  -tone-  about  the  rot  ot  us;  while  most  white  writers  have  sim- 
pl\  become  frightened,  a-  it  it  were  politically  incorrect,  to  tell  stones  about 
anyone  but  themselves. 

Writers  and  reader-  o\  every  cultural,  ethnic,  and  racial  stripe  are  en- 
couraged in  this  process  ot  self-imposed  ghettoization  by  the  publishing 
industry  and  the  entertainment  conglomerates,  to  whom  literature  is  a 
product  and  readers  but  consumers.  The  more  easily  both  product  and  con- 
sumer  can  be  identified  by  their  cultural,  ethnic,  and  racial  characten-tics, 
the  more  easily  their  buying  habit-  can  be  predicted,  manipulated,  and 
lied.  We  can  commence  our  re-i-tance  to  that  control  now,  howev- 
leliberately  ending  <  iur  reluctance  to  tell  the  story-  ot  our  common  ori- 
gin— the  story-  that,  -imply  by  mean-  ot  it-  telling,  would  liberate  us  from 
our  -hated  bloody  history.  It  we  cannot  do  that,  we  will  each  end  up  with 
i  |  rivate  racial  fantasy  ot  violence  that  keep-  us  in  thrall  to  it  and  with  a 
n  il  literature  that'-  manufactured  by  and  tor  the  marketplace. 

1  take  it  a-  i  given  that  our  best  and  most  ambitious  fiction  writers  are  those 
-e  sense  of  purpose  i-  guided  by  a  de-ire  to  participate  in  the  making  of 
a  national  literature.  My  hope  i-  that  this  ongoing,  2*?C\ear-old  project 
will  provide  us  a  truly  democratic  literature,  one  that  has  at  its  center  the 
histori<  il  and  moral  tact-  ot  creolization  and  that  therefore  both  honors 
our  people'-  highest  standards  for  out  treatment  of  one  another  and  doe-  not 
in  the  process  lie  about  our  tragic  failure  to  meet  those  standards.  ■ 


BLOOD  ON 
THE  TRACKS 

Does  senseless  death  reveal 
God,  or  His  absence? 


BY    MARK    S  LOU  KA 


ow  and  again  the  parallel  world  oi  unspeakable  things  breaks 
through.  A  man  walks  into  .1  schoolyard  with  a 
1  ilk',  a  taxi  leaps  a  curb,  an  entire  neighborhood  folds  into 
nibble.  Those  directly  invi  Ted  are  devoured.  The  rest ,  like 
ruminants  slowing  to  browse  nine  the  victim  has  been  culled 
horn  the  herd,  step  past  the  tangle  oi  muscle  and  hone,  the  raised,  incom- 
prehensible muzzle,  and  move  on.  It's  been  thus  since  hand  in  hand  we 
wandered  nut  1 1|  paradise. 

but  it  the  stones  haven't  changed,  the  method  ol  their  publication  has. 
I"raged^  carries  farther  in  the  charged  air  i>l  the  early  twenty -lust  century; 
death  speaks  with  a  louder  voice.  In  .Ankara,  Turke\ ,  a  lather  unable  to  get 
the  hea\  \  equipment  to  move  the  earthquake  rubble  listens  to  his  daughter 
die  tor  two  days-  -and  we  listen  with  him.  In  a  town  near  Albany  a  mother 
1  on  1  nes  her  three-year-old  ti  1  death  tor  taking  a  piece  ot  candy  wit  hour  ask- 
ing lust —  and  we  read  ah  >ut  it  1  >ver  1  mr  tin  irning  1  hinish.  In  bereira,  (  \  >1<  nu- 
bia, a  tathei  digs  In-  son  out  ot  .n^  ocean  oi  mud,  then  reburies  him  in  a  com- 
mon grave,  and  the  image  ol  bis  yriet — the  mud  caked  in  the  hair  on  his  Test, 
the  lace  bit >ken  b\  weeping — stabs  us  quickly  in  the  heart  < in  the  7:4  1  and 
again  haltw. i\  through  the  morning  meet  ing.  .And  so  on  and  so  on,  ad  nau- 
seam, .k\  ahsurdum.  Si  >li  -shelled  nnd  transparent  m  1  mr  vulnerability,  we  press 
the  burton,  turn  the  page,  sv\  addle  ourselves  in  layers  ot  irony.  Or  try. 

Our  connectedness,  it  seems,  is  engineering  si  imething  new  t<  >r  us:  ,1  need, 
a  hunger,  that  (.annul  be  satisfied,  an  existential  dilemma  fully  worthy  ol  K.  if - 
ka.  Unable  to  ignore  the  daily  parade  ot  bodies  left  at  our  doors  courtesy  of 
the  networks  or  the  newspaper  of  record  or  the  mam  <  >ttKes .  it  the  d>  >i  -n  nn 
world,  we  are  being  forced  to  ,isk  the  kind  ot  quest  ions — 1  low  could  this  hap- 
pen.' \\  ha!  does  it  mean.' — that  we  in  the  West  haven't  had  to  ask  on  such 
a  regular  basis  since  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  cracking  we  hear  n<  >\v  is  the  sound  oi  a  great  metaphysical  wedge  be- 
ing driven  into  a  predominantly  materialistic  culture.  Daily  our  media  drag 
us  to  God,  force  us  to  inquire  after  His  meaning,  then  rub  our  noses  in  1  lis 
absence.  No  one  is  exempt;  even  tin  ise  of  us  yiven  to  wine  without  metaphor 

Mark  Shmka  is  a  contributing  editor  of  Harper's  Magazine.  He  is  the  uuthm  nj  Li»i 
Lake,  a  collection  <>]  stones  published  in  IW.S  b\  Knopf  lbs  most  recent  piece  for  the 
magazine  uas  "Listening  foi  Silence,"  which  appeared  m  the  April  J'->l,L»  issue 
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,uiJ  bread  wholly  unleavened  in  faith  find  ourselves  forced  back  on  our 
i  onvii  i  ions,  asking  again  the  quest  ions  we'd  long  thought  answered. 

You  sa^  I'm  ignoring  the  multitudes  lor  whom  the  words  "It  is  God's  will" 
provide  all  the  comfort  and  explanation  net  essarv, .'  Perhaps,  but  I  am  not  the 
first  to  \\i  aider  at  the  efficacy  ot  answers  essentially  unchanged  since  Augustine 
("The  ways  ol  the  Lord  are  unkm  iwable  to  man").  The  nights  grow  longer. 
Let  the  Lull  ih  1 1  Mike  partridge  in  the  I  )akota.snows,  fluff  and  preen  their  downy 
feathers;  1  wish  them  warmth  and  well.  This  is  tor  the  lessMnsulated.  We're 
al  aphelion,  the  farthest  distance  from  the  sun.  The  orbit  has  broken. 


i  >  I  .\i.  on  Monday,  May  24,  1999,  twenty-three  minutes  after 
what  would  have  been  sundown  had  a  hard  ram  not  been  tailing 
1 1 1. 1 1  evening  over  much  ol  New  England,  Amtrak's  ten-cai   /  u  i- 
light  Sharclincr,  tram  number  67,  departed  Boston  for  Newport 
-.  News,  \  lrgmia. 
\i  1 2: 35  \.M.,  after  a  two-hour  delay  due  to  violent  weather,  it  left  Prov- 
idence lor  stops  in  (  Mnnecticut. 

Al  2:20  \.M.,  the  ten-car  Sharclincr,  traveling  71  mph  and  carrying  2cx) 
passengers,  struck  five  people  walking  on  the  tracks  near  the  North  Benson 
Road  overpass  in  Fairfield.  Julia  Toledo,  ,m  Ecuadoran  immigrant,  and  her 
sons — Angel,  six,  Carlos,  eleven,  and  Pedro,  three — died  instantly.  The 
fourth  son,  lose,  ten,  survived  tor  another  two  days. 

B\  the  time  lose'  I  rgiles  de  Toledo  died  at  Bridgeport  Hospital,  the 
chronology  of  events  leading  to  the  tragedy  had  been  established.  Sometime 
aftei  9:00  P.M.  that  Monday  night,  according  to  the  Connecticut  Post,  Julia 
Toledi  i  and  her  sons  left  the  'i  MCA  Families  in  Transition  shelter  on  Clin- 
ton Avenue.  The  three  older  boys  carried  backpacks  stuffed  with  clothes,  col- 
oring hooks,  pencils,  and  Sesame  Street  dolls.  Pedro,  too  young  to  walk  the 
entire  distance,  was  probably  earned  a  good  part  of  the  way  by  his  mother. 
After  leaving  the  shelter  unnoticed,  the  family  most  likely  turned  right 
down  Railroad  Avenue  where  it  runs  below  the  raised  railbed.  No  one  no- 
ticed I  hem;  at  night  the  area  around  Railroad  Avenue  is  badly  lit  and  silent. 
Several  blocks  farther  down,  where  crumbling,  weedy  slopes  replace  the 
walls  of  the  raised  railbed,  the  family  climbed  a  short,  sleep  trail  to  a  break 
in  the  chain  link  fence  and  entered  the  tracks. 

ro  avoid  the  tilting  slope  of  the  railbed  (e\  en  for  adults,  the  traprock  grav- 
el makes  tor  hard  i  raveling),  thev  musi  have  walked  along  the  tracks  for  near- 
ly two  miles,  the  older  children  lumping  from  tie  to  tie,  until  the  Shore/in- 
er,  sprung  from  Providence,  erased  them  from  the  earth. 

The-  tacts,  ot  course,  were  not  enough — could  never  be  enough.  In  truth, 
the  amassing  i  'I  details  that  began  immediately  following  the  tragedy  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a  hastily  constructed  bridgework — desperate,  instinctive — 
raised  by  ,i  people  with  a  long-held  I. nth  in  the  visible  world,  the  world  o{ 
measurable  distances  and  discernible  motivations.  A  people  still  accusti  imed 
1 1 1  assuming  that  representation  confers  meaning.  That  meaning  is  there,  some- 
where, to  be  Ci  interred. 

A  map  ol  the  scene  in  the  t  'imiiecttcul  Post,  complete  with  a  box  show- 
ing i  train  with  an  arrow  bearing  down  on  a  group  ot  five  black  dots,  suggested 
the  lull  depth  ot  the  failure.  Emergency  workers  arriving  at  the  point  im  the 
1 1 i.i I   w  here  the  dots  and  the  .mow  met  had  been  "sickened  by  the  carnage," 
ling  to  New   York's  I  hal\  N'eif.s.  The  train's  steel  snout,  with  its  red, 
ind  hi iic-  stripes,  was  splashed  with  blood.  Scattered  over  a  wide  area 
were  the  children's  shoe-,  their  torn  backpacks,  a  bloodv   Bible,  and  the 
L'et  dolls  the  older  hi  iys  had  pat  ked  tor  the  journey.  No,  no  num- 
bei     t  tacts  hi  u i Id  siit hce.  The  "what"  was  not  enough.  We  wanted  a  "why." 
Belter  still,  a  "u 

Blame  Ii  n  the  t raged \  c  ircled  the  scene,  then  settled  tentatively  on  the  fa- 
ther (    al-  is  I   rgiles  had  been  abusiv  e,  Julia  Justiliano,  a  crossing  guard,  told 
I   1  le  h.ul  threatened  to  kill  his  w  ite,  she  said.  A  year  earlier,  just  be- 
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hi'  abandoning  his  family,  he  had  had  to  he  Ion  ihh  removed  from  the 
iropert\  i  >t  Li 1 1-  Murio:  Marin  sih<  m  <\  alter  attempting  to  -teal  his  own  chil- 
Iren.  The  com  lusii  hi  was  oh\  ions,  even  welcome:  |ulia  I  oledo  was  on  the 
rack.s  with  her  tamih  thai  nigh  I  because  she  was  running  Irom  hei  husband. 
Vi ause  s|k'  was  afraid 

This  11,111,11  ive  began  to  crumble  when  repi  tuts  in  Ecuador  located  I  rgiles 
liinsL'll  dark -haired,  thin,  with  the  hot  it-leather  bod\  and  the  premature  st<  ><  ip 
if  .1  lifelong  laborer  in  the  small  Andean  town  of  (  iojitamho,  penniless 
nd  ),000  miles  lit  mi  Bridgeport.  Shattered  by  the  news,  In.-  told  re  pi  n'ters  that 
us  i  'at hoik  i sm  had  caused  tensions  with  his  in-laws  (former  (  'at holies  con- 
erted  to  the  t  ihurch  of  Latter-day  Saints)  and  thai  ilic\  had  forced  him  to 
eave  the  country,  f  be\  had  hidden  his  i  hildren  het<  ire  he  left.  I  le  had  none 

0  Luis  Muno:  Marin  School  out  of  desperal  ion,  he  .said,  not  to  steal  his  sons 
'lit  ti  >  try  io  s,i\  g< H  id-hye  ti  i  them 

1  have  ,i  greal  pain  in  m\  i  best," 
ie  subbed  iluiini;  an  interview 
vith  a  T\   siat  i<  in  in  Ojiiu  >. 

The  l  ri  isshairs  n<  i\\  shitted  t<  i 
Ti  dedi  i's  sister,  Maria,  whi  1 1  iwned 
he  Shelton  Street  house  in  which 
uli. i  and  her  sons  had  rented  an 
ipartment.  Toledo's  family,  grow- 
ng  tired  <  it  the  burden  lnli.i  and 
icr  children  imposed  on  them, 
eportcdly  had  refused  to  help 
vith  the  baby-sitting.  From  that 
point  on,  the  angle  of  dec  line 
teepened.  1  Inahle  to  afford  child 
are,  Toledo  was  forced  ti  i  quit 
ter  job  c  leaning  roi  mis  n  Fair- 
ield  University.  Relations  he- 
ween  the  sisters  deteriorated. 
:orced  to  the  wall,  lulu  Toledo 
rii ived  her  f.innh  into  the  shelter. 

Bui  blaming  Maria  and  her  re- 
ations  availed  us  nothing.  Even 
t.  as  neighbors  t  laimed,  Maria 
tad  ordered  her  sister  to  leave  her  apartment,  had  forced  her,  in  effect,  in- 
utile homeless  shelter,  the  fact  remained  thai  she  had  m  >i  f<  ireed  her  ti  i  leave 
hat  night  or  to  climb  with  her  children  onto  the  tracks.  We  might  not  like 
vlaria  Toledo,  might  even  accuse  her,  with  some  justification,  of  heart less- 
less,  but  to  blame  her  would  be  absurd.  Another  narrative,  straining  for  clo- 
ure,  ended  in  mid-sentence, 

As  did  all  the  others.  Toxicology  reports  determined  that  drug's  did  not 
ilay  a  role.  The  train  was  traveling  below  the  speed  limit  tor  the  area.  The 
ngineer  was  sober,  devastated,  blameless.  Suicide.' Maria  Toledo's  claim  that 
icr  sister  had  been  unstable  was  refuted  b\  all  who  had  known  Julia  in  the 
veeks  before  she  died.  The  composite  portrait  that  emerged  from  then  de- 
criptions  showed  a  woman  full  of  hope,  a  survivor,  a  devoted  mother  capable 
4  bringing  a  sense  of  pla\  and  possibility  into  a  life  of  considerable  hardship. 
\ll  at  i,  ai  oli ne  I  louse  remembered  Toledi  i  triumphantly  marching  in  to  the 
Christmas  party  with  a  turkey  on  a  platter,  her  torn  hoys  behind  her.  "IV- 
pite  her  poverty  .\nd  the  problems  she  had,"  Sister  Maureen  told  reporters, 
she  would  make  a  game  out  of  it  with  her  children." 

Reconstructions  of  the  event  by  the  Connecticut  Department  of  Trans- 
location and  the  MTA  Police  Authority  also  spoke  against  suicide.  Just  he- 
ore  they  were  hit,  Toledo  and  three  of  her  sons  were  on  the  south  side  of 
["rack  3.  A  fourth  son  was  ^n  the  north  side.  He  was  crossing  over  to  meet 
hem  when  the  Amtiak  blew  its  horn.  Julia  Toledo,  her  three  sons  m  low, 
vas  lunging  to  save  him  when  they  died. 
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I  he  accident  caused  one-hour  delays  ol  westbound  Metro-North  commuter 
trains  during  rush  hour  that  Tuesday  morning  and  scattered  delays  thai  af- 
ternoon and  evening.  Rv  Wednesday,  Metro-North  service  had  returned  to 
in  irmal.  And  yet,  for  a  moment,  the  tragedy  had  touched  a  collet  five  nerve, 
sent  a  quick  spasm  through  the  virtual  community.  There  was  no  narrative 
here,  no  saving  plot .  We'd  been  given  a  deconstructed  poem — all  scattered 
nouns  and  slippery  in.  difiers,  meanings  all  provisional — held  together  by  noth- 
ing in.ae  substantial  than  the  tact  oi  its  existence  and  its  claim  on  our  at- 
tention. An  effect  without  cause,  in  other  words.  An  ap<  icalypse,  win  small. 
A  nightmare  ol  reason  and  laith  alike.  It  didn't  sit  well. 

The  official  explainers,  trying  '<•  make  sense  of  C  lod's  purpose  in  the 
whole  business,  gave  it  a  brave  attempt,  then  retreated  to  safety.  "He  calls 

us  into  relationships  with  the  dis- 
possessed .  .  .  with  all  those  who 
cry  out  to  C  iod,"  assaved  the  Rev- 
erend Andrew  I  iaravel,  apparently 
untroubled  by  the  curious  notion 
that  the  dispossessed  should  pay 
tor  our  attention  with  their  lives. 
"let  at  some  point  even  the  Rev- 
erend I  Iaravel  .it  the  memorial 
mass  at  Fairfield  University,  per- 
haps sensing  the  porousness  ot  the 
shelter  he  ottered,  was  forced  to 
seek  deeper  cover.  The  ways  ot 
God  are  unknowable  to  man,  he 
admitted.  "There  ate  things  we 
cat  nil  >t  tullv  understand.  We  ate  a 
mystery  to  ourselves  and  a  mys 
ten,  to  one  another.  It  we  are  that 
complicated,  can  we  expect  God 
to  he  any  less  so.'" 

To  which  we  might  respond, 
"No,  indeed,"  then  counter  with  a 
not  unreasonable  question  in  re- 
turn: What  good  is  a  God  as  in- 
scrutable as  ourselves,  an  author  whose  purpose  we  can  no  longer  divine?  Not 
much,  unless,  that  is,  the  Almighty's  inscrutability  were  to  conceal  a  cruel- 
ty, a  whimsy,  as  proton i id  as  our  own. 

arlier  in  this  century,  wishing  to  explore  the  question  ot  whether 
human  beings  could  behave  without  cause,  the  French  novelist  An- 
dre Gide  came  up  with  the  notion  ol  the  acte  gratuil — the  gratuitous 
act,  the  motiveless  crime.  C  tide's  concept,  it  seems  to  me,  would  have 
in  the  Reva  rend  (  iaravel's  mass  perfectly.  I  o dramatize  his  notion 
'ha  i  crime  could  be  truly  motiveless,  Gide  had  a  character,  out  ot  no  mal- 
ice and  for  no  reasi  >n  whatsoever,  spontaneously  push  a  businessman  he'd  nev- 
er met  oft  the  train  to  Brindisi.  Risk  the  analogy.  On  May  24.  God  pushed 
Julia  Toledo  and  her  lout  sons.  It's  as  good  an  explanation  as  any. 

Ill 

Inn  1  first  heard  Julia  Toledo's  name,  1  lived  in  Leucadia, 

(  alifornia — a  town  rich  in  bougainvillea  and  metham- 

phetammt    labs      less  th  in  a  hundred  feel  from  unpro 

tected  tr.ieks  that  ran  like  a  sutured  cut  from  Ensenada  to 

the  bay.  rhe  trains  were  as  much  a  part  ot  my  lite  as  the 

eucalyptus  trees  and  the  Santa  Ana  w  inds.  My  son  had  lived  with  them  tor 

i  his  ten  years;  mv  daughter,  seven,  all  her  life.  They'd  make  us  jump — 

mid  blast  and  hold  approaching  the  Leucadia  boulevard  m- 

tion,  then  bend,  e\  er  so  slightly,  sickeningly,  down  Christian  Doppler's 
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-calc  and  sitting al  the  dinner  table  we  could  distinguish  the  deep,  tectums 
In  1 1111 « it  the  big  freights  from  the  rapid  chatter  of  the  commuters.  Soinetii neg- 
ate ai  night,  walking  out  to  the  local  store  tor  milk,  we'd  see  a  double- 
let  ker  fly  h\ .  Well  In  and  s;id,  it  seemed  rilled  with  exiles  from  an  Edward 
li  ipper  paini  mil; 

i  ''in  trains  were  not  the  Gut hries',  father's  or  son's.  Noi  long  after  we  ar- 
"ived  in  California,  in\  wife  and  I  woke  to  a  noise  like  the  howling  of  a  mas- 
ill  in  .1  vice.  I  made  u  to  the  v\  indow  just  in  time  to  see  our  neighbor,  .1  good- 
1. mired  man  who  had  talked  to  me  just  the  afternoon  before  ahoul  the 
tdvantages  of  delivering  pi::.i,  staler  down  the  walk  and  into  his  apart- 
ment. 1  lis  beloved  German  shepherd,  1  discovered,  had  run  onto  the  tracks. 
FiK  1  ml;  the  other  direction,  gobbling  something  between  the  ties,  u  didn't  bear 
the  electric  locomoti\'e — so  much  quieter  than  diesel— sailing  in  on  the 
smooth,  welded  rails,  didn't  respond  to  its  owner's  increasingly  frantic  calls. 
The  di  >g  wasn't  smashed,  he  t<  >ld  me  much  later,  the  hi  im  >r  si  miehi  >w  1  ied  ti  1 
this  one  fact  above  all  others;  the  creature  simply  disappeared  -as  though  the 
train  were  some  kind  of  eraser,  the  dog  he'd  km  >wn  for  years  hut  ;i  sketch  on 
i  child's  slate. 

There  were  other  times  when  the  t nicks  crossed  our  lives.  Some  months 
later  .1  northbound  freight  si, mimed  into  .in  eighteen-wheeler  that  had 
grounded  out  on  the  crossing  with  ,1  concussion  so  terrific  thai  hall  .1  mile 
.  i\\ .  1  \  1  spilled  my  cot  tee  all  over  my  desk.  I  found  halt  the  truck  like  a  scis- 
sored beetle  at  the  intersection,  the  other  halt  at  the  end  of  a  three-hundred- 
yard  trench  dug  into  the  rocks  and  wild  melon  vines  of  the  railhed.  Seeing 
how  things  were,  the  driver  had  bailed  out  and  watched  from  the  toad  as  the 
engineer,  trying  to  stop  what  couldn't  he  stopped,  rode  the  thing  a  full  quar- 
ter mile  to  the  moment  everyone  knew  must  come.  He  lived. 

Others  did  not.  Fairly  regularly,  somewhere  along  the  line,  the  trams  that 
punctuated  the  hours  of  our  days  passed  through  men  like  a  stick  through  an 
egg:  men  walking  to  the  canyons  to  sleep,  men  thick  with  tequila,  men,  like 
the  tour  that  died  together  one  night,  playing  cards  on  the  ties.  I'd  seen  the 
warning  signs  on  I  lighway  5 — the  stenciled  silhouettes  not  ot  a  leaping  deer 
or  elk  but  ot  a  migrant  family  running  acn  iss  a  road,  a  man  dragging  a  woman 
dragging  a  little  girl  nearly  airborne  like  the  tail  of  a  kite — but  the  signs  were 
m  the  wrong  place.  It  was  the  locomotive,  appropriately  enough — that 
grand,  nineteenth-century  emblem  of  our  imperial  reach,  our  elect  status — 
that  killed  them.  Alter  a  dav  spent  moving  the  Anglos'  dirt  1  ir  muscling  trees 
with  hundred-pound  rootballs  into  the  desert  soil,  they  went  down  before 
the  iron  horse,  symbol  of  C  Sod's  approbation  and  love  for  us,  not  them.  Des- 
tiny made  manliest. 

1  knew  these  things — it  would  have  been  impossible  not  to — and  yet, 
and  this  is  the  point,  there  was  time  enough,  lite  enough,  separal  ing  one  in- 
cident from  the  next,  large  tragedies  from  small,  that  1  was  able  to  keep 
them  and  the  questions  they  brought  with  them  at  bay.  My  life,  the  dough 
'I  my  days,  folded  them  in.  Our  neighbor  became  our  friend,  played  with  our 
children,  brought  another  dog  home  from  the  pound,  and  grew  to  love  it.  kit- 
tle boys  threw  sticks  in  the  trench;  dogs  peed  in  it.  Eventually  the  city  cov- 
ered it  up.  The  men  who  el  ied  on  the  tracks  were  strangers  to  me,  I  knew  nei- 
ther their  laces  nor  their  stones. 

Julia  Toledo's  death,  though  distant,  cut  closer  to  home,  kike  tens  ot 
thousands  ot  others,  1  didn't  know  she  had  lived  until  the  day  the  news,  trav- 
eling through  the  threads  and  ganglia  of  the  nation's  web,  told  me  she  bad 
died.  Three  thousand  miles  away,  preparing  to  move  east  (m\  destiny  no  longer 
manifest ),  1  heard  about  her  fate,  saw  her  face  and  the  faces  of  her  sons,  and 
relt  that  in  a  world  of  unspeakable  wrongs,  some  manner  of  crime  bad  been 
committed.  A  crime  as  gratuitous  as  it  was  wretched.  A  crime,  like  so  many 
others,  that  demanded  a  wider  reckoning. 

I  traveled  to  C  Connecticut.  I  walked  the  tracks  at  night  as  the  trains  came 
rushing  out  ot  the  north  like  great,  speeding  walls.  There  was  nothing  to  know, 
no  one  to  speak  to. 
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r,  observers  noted  .1  curious 
fact:  the  sounds  ol  ,1  battle,  clearly  distinguishable  .it  ten 
I   miles,  could  be  utterly  inaudible  .11  two.  These  weird  wrin- 
ND  III  R  SONS  HAD  DUD  IN  '    kles  in  the  landscape  were  called  "acoustic  shadows."  '  I 

erni:e  the  phenomenon,  let  it  expand  into  metaphor,  and 
you  have  as  good  a  tn  ipe  as  am  foi  the  other  America,  the  one  living  (be- 
low the  embankment,  behind  the  Lucky's  supermarket)  in  the  very  shad- 
c  >w  ot  our  prosperity 

I  went  to  Connecticut  expecting  neither  revelation  nor  redemption.  1  did 
not  go  hoping  to  experience  that  frisson  ol  tragedy  that  can  help  the  emo- 
tionally mi  11  ued  teel  alive.  I  lard  I \  .1  member  ot  the  overclass,  I  had  n<  >  spe- 
cific Mn  tor  which  1  felt  the  need  to  ,  it  one.  1  went,  1  suppose,  because  certain 
odd  details — the  red,  white,  and  blue  logo  of  the  Atntrak  locomotive,  spat- 
tered with  blood,  or  the  red,  white,  and  blue  lettering  of  the  Memorial  Day  L 
edition  of  the  (  'unnccticui  Post  that  reported  Toledo's  death — seemed  to  sug- 
gest some  wider  meaning.  1  went,  at  least  in  part,  to  conduct  a  kind  of  inquest, 
not  ot  the  dead  hut  ot  the  land  they  had  died  in,  to  report  on  what  I  sensed 
to  he  our  main  sms  ot  omission,  committed  daily,  from  sea  to  shining  sea. 

I  was  not  unfamiliar  with  the  dark  side  ot  American  exceptionalism.  In 
the  (  alilornia  I  had  left,  entire  towns  constructed  ot  plastic  sheeting  and  card- 
hoard  could  he  found  hidden  in  canyons  only  a  quick  walk  from  some  ot  the 
priciest  real  estate  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Julia  Toledo,  1  realized,  had 
more  in  common  with  the  migrants  who  somehow  daily  emerged  from  the 
mud  and  the  manzanita  brush,  miraculously  shaved  and  cleaned,  than  she 
did  with  the  people  she  worked  tor.  Like  them,  she  had  lived  in  the  shad- 
ow. Only  her  death — and  that  only  tor  a  short  time — had  made  her  visible. 

Iter  midnight  the  area  between  Clinton  Avenue  and  the  tracks 
in  Bridgeport  is  not  a  good  place.  There  is  little  light.  Plywood 
boards  cover  broken  windows,  shattered  walls.  I  walked  quick- 
ly past  a  group  ot  men  standing  by  a  brick  building,  then  took 
».    •■'  right   onto  Railroad  Avenue,  a  narrow,  buckled  road  with 
weeds  coming  through  the  cracks  that  runs  tight  and  dark  against  the  brown- 
stone  wall  of  the  raised  railbed.  1  was  halfway  down  Railroad  Avenue  when 
the  full  realm  daw  ned  1  in  me:  they  had  walked  through  this  wasteland  of  aban- 
doned warehi  >uses  and  vacant  lots  at  almost  the  same  time.  1  could  see  them, 
stepping  around  the  piles  ,  >t  moldering  furniture  and  broken  brick  and 
(.  rushed  Styrotoani  boxes,  walking  past  the  papers  and  trash  glued  to  the  wall 
like  seaweed  In  ,1  1  ide. 

They  had  been  afraid — I  knew  that  now — and  their  fear  frightened  me. 
Back  beyond  the  razor  wire  1  could  make  out  >kL\,  bristling  shapes  (hilR  ot 
twisted  pipe  and  scrap  lumber)  and  wondered,  tor  a  moment,  how  they  must 
have  looked  to  children  no  older  than  my  own.  1  didn't  like  Railroad  Av- 
enue the  darkness  ot  it,  the  glass  and  gravel  crunching  underfoot — and  1 
knew  m  iiiv  bones  they'd  been  dad  to  leave  it.  Compared  with  what  lav  be- 
hind, the  yellow  billboard  advertising  McDonald's  bagel  sandwiches  tor 
breakfast,  even  the  blue  railroad  trestle  in  the  dark  overhead,  must  have 
seemed  almost  weh oming. 

I  climbed  the  stonelike  steps  ot  the  bridgework  to  the  trestle,  squeezed 
through  the  toot -wide  gap  between  the  fencing  and  the  bridge  (the  three 

I  rvL.  huge  and  yellow,  now  only  an  arm's  length  away),  and  entered  the 

II  11  D.  The  traprock  embankment  made  tor  difficult  walking.  About  a  mile 
d(  >wn,  1  ued  ot  stumbling,  I  mo\  ed  up  to  the  track,  and  thoroughly  spooked, 
uI.uk  ing  it  mtinually  over  my  shoulder  like  a  man  afraid  ot  ghosts,  1  walked 
onto  the  North  Benson  Road  overpass  where  the  accident  had  occurred. 

There  was  nothing  there.  Like  everyone  else,  1  suppose,  I'd  wanted  a  nar- 
rative,  111  explanation.  I'd  found  none.  Some  measure  of  guilt — vast,  dis- 
embodied, cultural      yes.  Rut  nothing  to  explain  the  magnitude  ot  what 


lad  occurred  over  the  Rens<  in  St  reel  <  iverpass  on  the  night  ot  M;iy  24-  I  picked 
ip  ,i  couple  of  railroad  spikes,  heavy  and  crude  a.s  Roman  nails.  1  he  ground 
ieemed  t<  i  charge  with  current,  and  suddenly  the  train  was  i  here,  already  Ik  - 
ng  hy,  gone.  1  stood  tor  a  while  in  the  silence  it  kit  behind,  then  began  the 
ong  walk  back. 

V 

n  Sunday,  Ink  \  1741.  lonathan  Edwards,  last  ul  the  'jre.u 
New  England  (  ,il\  inisrs,  preached  a  sermon  ai  Enfield,  Con- 
.   necticut,  less  than  sixty  miles  from  what  was  then  the  thrk  - 
ing  fishing  community  <  >t  Rridgepi  >rt.  A  spare,  alnn  >st  delicate 
man,  he  waited  for  the  kni  >ck  and  scrape  of  boot  soles  to  still, 
or  the  sawing  of  inset  ts  to  rise  again,  and  beg. in.  His  voice  that  morning, 
tccording  to  an  account  left  by  the  Reverend  Elea:ar  Wheeli  >ck,  was  le\  el, 
dearly  modulated.  I  le  held  the  small  sermon  book  in  his  kit  hand,  careful- 
ly turning  the  pages  with  his  right. 

The  sermon  left  the  audience  hysterical.  God  was  angry,  Edwards  told  them, 
:ried  beyond  all  measure.  The 
whirlwind  of  their  destruction 
would  come  at  any  moment,  was 
ilready  overdue;  they  all  —  the 
farmers  with  the  sunburned  hands, 
their  stolid  wives,  and  frightened 
children — would  be  .is  the  i_li.it! 
in  the  summer  threshing  floor. 

And  lie  reminded  them  of  the 
full  ferocity  of  Ciod's  wrath  ("And 
[the  people  shall  he  as  the  burn- 
ings of  lime,  as  thorns  cut  up  shall 
they  be  burnt  in  the  fire"),  of  I  lis 
eagerness,  tempered  only  h\  Mis 
sovereign  will,  to  make  the  fallen 
suffer:  "1  will  tread  them  in  mine 
inger,  and  will  trample  them  in 
my  fury,  and  their  blood  shall  be 
sprinkled  upon  my  garments,  and 
1  will  stain  all  my  raiment." 

Edwards's  sermon  that  morning 
contained  the  only  extended 
metaphor  he  would  ever  use,  a  tid- 
bit of  literary  history  I  find  strange- 
ly eloquent.  "The  bow  of  (  iod's 

wrath  is  bent,"  he  told  the  small  u  mgregatii  in  of  weeping  sm nets,  "and  the 
irrow  made  ready  on  the  string,  and  justice  bends  the  arrow  at  your  heart, 
ind  strams  the  hi  iw,  and  it  is  n<  ithing  but  the  mere  pleasure  of  Gi  id,  and  that 
if  an  angry  God,  wit  limit  any  promise  or  obligation  at  all,  thai  keeps  the  ar- 
ow  one  moment  from  being  made  drunk  with  your  blood." 

Meaning  is  made,  n<  >t  disci  ivered,  .md  the  materials  from  which  it  is  eoh- 
ded  can  be  very  small  indeed;  a  footnote  can  be  the  butt.  >n,  the  joint,  that 
moves  the  arm  ot  history.  Set  in  context ,  made  to  speak,  it  can  allow  the  past 
to  touch  the  present,  link  the  living  to  the  dead.  Edwards's  bloody  metaphor, 
its  point  properly  honed,  should  extend  to  the  turn  of  the  millennium.  It  does- 
n't. Which  is  precisely  what  makes  it  significant  to  us. 

In  1  74k  m  Enfield,  the  arrow  trembling  on  the  string  could  both  explain 
>ur  tragedies  and  terrify  us  to  right  ei  msness.  Two  and  a  half  centuries  later, 
it  can  do  neither.  It  is  ,i  metaphor,  nothing  more;  a  gremlin  in  a  disen- 
chanted world;  a  spook-house  prop.  The  problem,  as  always,  is  the  actual 
blood.  It's  real  enough.  And  it  requires  an  explanatii  m.  A  context,  a  stor\ . 

Where  do  we  turn.'  Lacking  <-  iod,  should  we  reacquaint  ourselves  perhaps 
with  His  fallen  Other.1  The  pagan  god  gone  bad,  his  horn  and  hoof  retained, 
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lii-  1 1 1. 1 1  s| i  re-ccl  pipes  exi  hanged  tor  a  pitchfork?  It  won't  do,  any  more  than 
"te-ti-fo-fum"  or  "the  better  to  hear  you  with,  my  dear."  No,  something  old- 
er is  needed,  something  darker,  nearei  to  the  blood.  The  t  ireeks'  dia'bollein 
(distant  progenitor  ol  all  things  diabolical),  tor  example,  meant  "to  tear 
apart,  to  rend." 

The  lone-  that  rends.  Perhaps.  Something  was  undeniably  turn  in  Fairfield, 
,i  world  tin  at  the  root.  Bui  it's  not  em  nigh.  N<  i  metaphor  today  can  mea- 
sure up  in  the  thing  in  itself:  the  coloring  book  on  the  embankment,  pag- 
ing in  the  wind;  the  monsters  and  fairies,  half-crayoned  in.  Neither  (  iod  nor 
deim  hi  i  ,m  bear  the  smallness  ot  the  doIR  found  scattered  along  the  tracks. 
And  i  hat  is  i  >ur  pr<  iblem. 

VI 

or  millennia  death  stayed  close.  Life  was  like  a  Poussin  land- 
scape: tucked  to  the  side,  arbored  by  vines,  was  a  small,  yellow 
skull,  \  ugil's  c|uaint  reminder,  Et  in  Arcadia  Egu — "I  too  am  in 

A  the  garden" — .crawled  across  the  pigment  beneath.  The  me- 

mento moti  was  redundant,  ot  course,  possibly  cruel;  we  need- 
ed no  reminding  We  died  like  midges  in  October,  of  infections  and 
colds  and  tainted  milk,  and  succored  ourselves  with  (iod,  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  causes  ot  our  grief,  however  inscrutable,  were  after 
all  but  I  lis  instruments. 

Well  into  the  nineteenth  century,  in  other  words,  we  lived  in  a  legible  uni- 
verse, the  record  ol  our  days — and  their  meaning — running  like  a  never- 
ending  sire, mi  of  ticker  tape  from  the  mouth  of  God.  The  universe  was  di- 
dactic and  was  to  be  studied  because  it  was  the  providence  ol  God  in  oper- 
ation. "When  a  man  lookes  on  the  great  volume  of  the  world,"  wrote  Puri- 
tan divine  John  Preston,  "there  those  things  which  God  will  have  known,  | 
are  written  in  capitall  letters."  In  seventeenth-century  New  England,  .is  in 
the  Paris  o|  Louis  XIII  and  his  court  painter,  Poussin,  life  was  the  text — a  liv- 
ing, breathing  allegory — and  ^hk\  was  the  author. 

Something  changed.  Our  lot  improved.  Death,  though  still  and  forever  in 
the  garden,  was  pushed  to  the  margins.  And  God,  reluctantly,  went  with  it. 
I  l.i\  ing  washed  our  hands  ol  blood  (dinner  now  arrived  without  the  quick 
crack  o|  bone  or  the  "thup"  of  the  stick  on  the  rabbit's  neck),  having  pushed 
even  our  own  deaths  offstage,  to  the  quiet  ghettos  and  discreetly  lit  reservations 
deemed  appropriate  to  such  unpleasantness,  we  allowed  the  myth  that  gave 
blood  meaning  to  slip  quietly  into  something  like  obsolescence.  It  became, 
slowly,  inexorably,  an  anachronism:  the  metaphysical  equivalent  of  the 
molclboard  plow . 

Si  i  tar,  so  gi  ii  id  Main  ol  us  toda\  miss  neither  the  skull  nor  its  apologists, 
and  I,  tor  one,  harbor  no  hidden  nostalgia  foi  the  golden  age  of  death's  do- 
minion oi  |(  H  the  ate  hi  tec  lure  of  humility  and  suffering  that  made  it  bear- 
able But,  alas,  that's  not  the  end  ol  ibe-  story.  At  the  turn  ot  the  new  mil- 
lennium, appn  ipriately  enough,  thanks  to  the  wonder-working  providences 
ol  the  ci  iiiiiuiinicii  ions  revi  ilution,  death  is  once  again  a  daily  companion, 
v  )pen  the  paper  i  >n  any  day  i  it  the  week,  and  there  is  Poussin's  skull,  set  among 
the  harvest  ot  the  burgeoning  market.  Like  an  icon  we  can  neither  override 
in  ii  delete.  Like  a  h  uilder  in  the  bit  stream.  "Et  in  Arcadia  Ego"  it  whispers — 
ni,  insistent  from  the  columns  adjoining  the  cashmere  and  the 
i  In.  in  ie.  It  in  Zaire.  El  in  Rwanda.  Et  in  Milwaukee,  you  fuckers.  Turn  the 
1  lelete  m< 

here's  blood  on  the  tracks.  A  mother  and  tour  sons  have  died  in 

tic ut,  Retlexiv  ely,  we  reach  for  the  myth.  But  we've  for- 

ten  bow  to  read.  And  we've  forgotten  how  to  believe.  And 

the  text  has  gone  dark.  And  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  if  he 

JL-       was,  has  Kit. 

it\  and  ibsence  are  giving  birth  to  something  new:  a  bloodier  {.hk\, 
■  uei  -ileiu  e.  ■ 
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INTRODUCTION 


BY    ROBERT    STO  N  E 


HERE  EXISTS  NO  RELIABLE  CON- 
sensus  about  how  we  should  approach  the  world 
as  it  was  when  Harper's  Magazine  began  publish- 
ing 1  50  years  ago.  The  apparent  familiarity  i  'I  the 
landscape  and  the  relative  proximity  in  time  de- 
ceive. The  pern  id  recedes  into  the  costume  pageant 
nt  history,  yet  its  causes,  eccentric  notions,  and 
strivings  still  rouse  us.  Because  ot  the  unresolved 
dilemmas,  hecause  ideas  conceived  then  are  still 
playing  themselves  out,  the  years  jusl  prior  to  I  he 
C  "w  il  War  have  not  been  safely  confined  to  the 
page  or  defined  in  collective  memory. 

From  time  to  time  a  figure  appears  through  the 
mist,  instantly  rec< ignizahle  in  c< mtemp< >rary  terms. 
Eelward  Everett,  Unitarian  divine,  champion  or- 
ator, and,  by  1850,  former  president  of  Harvard, 
is  such  a  man.  1  low  contemporary  a  figure  is 
Everett?  Consider  this:  in  a  speech  delivered  dur- 
ing his  single  term  .is  United  States  senator  from 
Massachusetts,  Everett  proclaimed,  "The  I  nited 
States  has  solved  all  the  major  problems  of 
mankind."  Yet  the  g<  ><  id,  wise  senati  >r  felt  that  he 
could  not  really  take  a  position  on  the  slavery 
question.  Why  dwell  on  marginal  social  flaws 
when  you've  solved  all  the  problems  of  mankind.' 

What  all7.  In  his  irrepressible  waffling  and  Fur- 
hling,  Everett  is  revealed  as  a  man  far  ahead  of  his 
time,  a  man  tor  today.  Long  before  the  afternoon 
when  Ronald  Reagan  stepped  oft  the  silver  screen 
to  proclaim  morning  in  America,  Everett  was 
peddling  uncomprehending  chortles  ,\nJ  feel- 


good pixie  dust  to  his  countrymen.  An  early  con- 
tributor it '  /  larpcr's  Magazine,  the  senati ir  w-< mid 
have  keen  a  champion  fund -raiser  loo,  given  his 
sage  balancing  <  >f  invi<  liable  pn  iperty  rights  against 
wild-eyed  d< i-gi » idism.  I  lis  uu ire  leisured  age  pre- 
ferred fruity  orotundity  in  a  public  figure,  and 
Everett  tried  thr<  >ugh<  nit  his  career  to  t  Time.  I  le 
would  he  particularly  obliging  at  t  ieftyshurg  on 
the  autumn  dav  when  he  joined  the  president  to 
dedicate  the  National  (  'eiiieterv  there.  Manful- 
ly overcoming  his  reticence  on  divisive  issues 
and  his  low  tolerance  for  conflict,  E\  erett  \vi  mid 
speak  tor  two  hours.  It  is  impossible  now  to  dis- 
cover what  he  saiel.  No  doubt  he  latched  on  ti  >  the 
affirmative.  (Famously,  his  marathon  was  fol- 
li  iwed  h\  si  mie  brief  remarks  by  President  Lincoln. 
The  part  in  Lincoln's  address  about  the  world 
little  noting  nor  long  remembering  what  was  said 
there  must  have  smarted  a  mite,  as  Dorchester's 
happy  warrior  helped  himself  to  ice  water  after  all 
that  time  on  his  feet.  ) 

I  low  Senator  Everett  reaches  out  to  us  from 
the  past!  The  present  political  culture  seems  tin 
likely  to  hring  forth  another  Lincoln.  Rul  an  Id 
ward  Everett.7  Anytime.  1  lis  America,  especially 
in  the  antebellum  years,  harbored  not  mereh  a 
Fluster  familiar  to  our  own  hut  also  a  considerable 
energy  f<  >r  social  experiment .  Possibility,  then  as 
now,  was  a  bitch  goddess,  but  its  shapes  in  tin.  Iirsi 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  eon  Id  I  >e  wondi 
tullv  idealistic.  In  the  years  bed  ne  the  wai     oiiii 


of  the  most  distinguished  talent  in  the  country 
threw  ii  ell  into  a  wave  of  I  topian  reform  and  rev- 
olution thai  makes  the  community-mindedness 
and  anticapitalisi  reaction  ol  the  1960s  seem  a  pale 
reflex  i  ii  >n.  Fired  by  the  Second  I  Ireal  Awakening, 
a  source  oi  revolutionary  energy  from  Mother  Lee 
and  the  Shakers  of  Watervliet  i>i  .Anna  Louise 
Strong  .in.l  the  Seattle  (  ieneral  Strike,  collcc- 
ti\'es  dedicated  to  economk  and  sexual  retonn 
abounded.  Nathaniel  1  lawtht  irne  fie  tionalized  his 
own  stay  at  Brook  Farm  in  /  he  Blithedale  Romance. 
Louisa  May  Alcott's  father,  Amos  Bronson  Alcott, 
raised  Ins  slaughters  ,u  the  visionary  Fruitlands 
Settlement.  The  *.  )neida  (  Community  flourished 
wiih  its  thoroughgoing  scheme  for  the  "best  de- 
velopment of  the  heart,  mind  and  body,"  a  pro- 
gram involving  innovations  such  as  the  graham 
cracker  and  what  our  forebears  called  "tree  love," 
fat  ilitated  by  coitus  interruptus. 

When  the  Friends  of  Universal  Reform  assem- 
bled in  Boston  to  save  America  from  itself,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  described  the  scene:  "Madmen, 
madwi  mien,  men  with  beards,  I  'linkers,  Muggle- 
tonians,  Come-outers,  Oroaners,  Agrarians,  Sev- 
enth-day Baptists,  Quakers,  Abolitionists,  (  lalvin- 
ists,  Unitarians,  and  Philosophers — all  came 
successively  to  the  top  and  seized  their  moment, 
it  not  then  hour,  wherein  to  chide,  pray  or  protest." 

While  the  grossly  entrepreneurial  society  thai 
would  explode  into  being  after  the  Civil  War 


was  gathering  force,  the  literary  and  artistic  im- 
pulses of  the  period  were  dead  set  against  Mam- 
mon. The  canvases  of  Thomas  Cole  and  Freder- 
ic c  hui\h  tried  to  spiritualize  the  American 
landscape,  though  t.  ,'hurch  ended  up  as  a  show- 
man, exhibiting  his  gargantuan  paintings  in  pub- 
lic halls,  where  a  dime  bought  the  masses  fifteen 
minutes  of  contemplation,  encouraged  by  pot- 
ted palms  and  an  organist.  Unbounded,  experi- 
mental, intoxicated  with  the  promise-  of  freedom, 
the-  mischievously  egotistical  and  romantic  lib- 
ertinism ot  Whitman  looked  toward  transcen- 
dent democracy,  a  politics  of  personal  freedom  for 
which  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  contemporary  parallel 
outside  the  I  anted  States.  Toe's  gorgeous,  over- 
wrought poems  and  tales  seem  to  come  from  any- 
where but  a  land  ot  prosaic  factors  and  sharpers. 
At  the  same  time,  the  work  of  Hawthorne  and 
Melville  cist  the  shadow  of  America's  inner  life, 
the  side  ot  the  national  consciousness  that  had  al- 
ways been,  and  would  always  be,  present  along 
with  the  hustle,  huckstering,  hoopla,  and  glitz. 

I  [oping  to  extend  that  shadow  by  degrees,  and 
thereby  to  learn  something  more  ot  the  America — 
indeed,  the  world — into  which  their  publication 
was  born,  the  editors  ot  Harper's  Magazine  asked 


I 
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a  handful  ot  distinguished  authors  to  bring  then 
talents  to  bear  on  the  year  1850.  At  times  famil-   f 
iar,  often  surprising,  always  imaginative,  what  fol- 
lows are  the  replies  to  that  invitation. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


50 


Robert  Stone  is  the author oj  the  short-story  col- 
lection Ixar  and  I  lis  I  )aughter  and  numerous  nov- 
els, including  Dog  Soldiers,  Outerbridge  Reach, 
and  1  )amascus  (  late. 

|AMES  ALAN  M<  PHERSON  is  the  author  oj 
several  books ,  including  i  'raheakes,  a  memoir;  El- 
bow Room,  stories;  and  A  Region  Not  Home: 
Reflections  from  Exile,  a  c  ollection  oj  essays 

I  I  A  [in  is  [fie  author  oj  the  novels  Wail  ing  and  In 
the  l'i  md,  both  set  in  his  native  (  '.hina.  I  /is  third  col- 
lection oj  short  stories,  I  he  Bridegroom,  will  be 
published  by  Pantheon  this  fall 

[OAN  N  \  Si  :< )  it  is  the authm  oj  the  shirrt-story  col- 
la  tion  V'arii  ms  Antidotes  as  well  as  five  novels,  the 
must  recoil  oj  which,  Make  Belie\  e,  was  published 
List  I  ebrikirs  by  Little,  Brow  n 

MADISON  SMART!  Beli  has  written  ten  books, 
\ll  Souls'  Rising  and  the  forthcoming 
Master  of  the  (  rossroads,  first  and  second  in- 
stallments ii  >lution  in  /  huu. 


Allan  Gurganus  is  the  author  of  the  novels 
Plays  Well  with  Others  and  Oldest  Living  Con- 
federate Widow  TelR  All.  I  lis  collected  novellas  will 
be  published  later  this  year  rVy  Knopf. 


Cecelia  Holland  has  written  numerous 
/-looks,  including  the  novels  Lily  Nevada  and  Rail- 
road Schemes,  both  set  in  1870s  C  'alifornia.  She 
has  lived  in  (  '.alifornia  since  1969. 

Kevin  Baker  is  the  author  of  the  historical  nov- 
el 1  )reamland,  published  in  paperback  this  Mux  by 
I  larperi.  '.ollins.  I  le  is  currently  at  work  on  a  novel 
about  C  nil  \X\ir-ci\i  Sew  York. 

ANNIE  Proulx  is  the  author  of  the  novels  Ac- 
cordion Crimes  and  The  Shipping  News.  Her 
third  collection  oj  short  fiction.  Close  Range: 
Wyoming  Stories,  recently  appeared  in  paperback. 


F.AVAN  BOLAND  divides  her  nine  between  Ire- 
land and  i  lalijomni,  where  she  directs  the  creative- 
writing  program  at  Stanford.  She  is  the  author,  must 
recently,  of  The  host  Land,  a  collection  of  poems. 
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REFLECTIONS  OF  TITUS  BASF1ELD, 

APRIL  1850 


BY    JAMES     ALAN     McPHERSON 


•  •  •  IVliui  Men.  Mules  Mill  E  s  AND  Ml  N 
in  J  mud.  Mr.  Lcwton,  the  lawyer,  and  Mr.  John 
.  iastell,  .in J  twenty  others  from  (  /adiz,  arc  going 
West  i  in  the  road  for  the  gold  mines  at  I  lalitor- 
nia.  They  plan  to  go  across  land  h\  \\.i\  of  Inde- 
pendence, Missouri,  rhe  (  ad  iz  Brass  Rand  is  ac- 
companying them  as  t.ir  as 
the  National  Road  .it  st. 
Clairsville,  I  Mho.  These 
twenty  men  are  .1  mixture 
ol  "high  heels"  and  "tl.n 
loots,"  hut  they  have  hand- 
ed together  hecause  of  the 
lure  of  the  enterprise.  I  think 
tin  re  is  something  in  hu- 
man nature  that  admires  the 
leveling  imposed  hy  .1  pa- 
jrade.  Such  pr<  icessii  ins  arc 
becoming  ".ill  the  g<  1"  in  1  mr 
tune.  Earlier  ti  iday  the  v  \1J 
Fellows  paraded,  la  mr  1  if 
their  Felli  iwship  carried  the 
Ark,  another  carried  the 
Key,  and  another  carried  the 
Golden  Beehive  The 
Knights  Templar  marched 
behind  them,  their  cl<  ithes 
trimmed  with  g<  TI  braids. 

Processions.  1  choose 
sometimes  to  walk  to  St. 
Clairsville  and  stand  h\  the 
bed  of  Mr.  Albert  (  lallatin's 
roadway  and  observe  the  processions  going  East 
and  West.  While  the  stench  1  >f  privies  is  much 
more  pungent  near  that  route,  especially  near  the 
tollhouses,  such  a  discomfort  is  more  than  com- 
pensated  tor  by  the  spectacle.  And  tn  >m  first  light 
to  midnight  one  can  observe  them  trudging  East- 
ward up  the  road  toward  Pennsylvania  and  West- 
ward to  points  tar,  tar  beyond  Wheeling.  I  have 
heard  some  call  Mr.  Gallatin's  roadway  the  <  mn- 
berland  Road  and  also  the  National  Road  be- 
cause, while  each  village  is  eager  ti  1  claim  it  as  its 
own,  there  are  ambitions,  within  the  counsel  of 
Washington  City,  to  extend  ir  beyond  Missouri 
land  Indiana  to  rhe  Western  Territi  >ries.  N  une  say 
it  will  become  eventually  the  American  magtms 
via.  It  seems  quite  pi  issiblc  that  this  ambitii  >n  will 
thrive.  Today  there  are  a  growing  number  of  toll- 
houses, and  Mr.  Reeside's  "June  Bugs"  and  "(  ii « id 


Intent"  stagect  iach  lines,  going  Ea-i  and  West  1  >n 
thai  ri  pad,  are  frequent  sigl  its. 

Eliza  L Davidson  came  off  the  road  several 
ago  tn  bring  reports  a  hi  nit  the  new  tree,  linen  and 
runaways  thai  have  but  recently  come  oft  the 
road  at  Mount  Pleasant.  1  delight  in  conversing 


with  her  because  she,  like  myself,  is  deeply 
Ox  H.leJ  in  the  tlavi  >rs  1  if  both  rhe  colored  and  the 
while  societies.  We  both  are  "flat  feet  in  high 
heels."  For  my  own  part,  1  have  taken  care  to 
cultivate  this  facility  evei  since  my  days  of  slav- 
ery ended  and  I  began  to  make  my  wa\  as  ,1  j;m- 
itor,  bin  also  as  ,1  student,  at  Franklin  (  College. 
Such  a  person  can  become  a  fount  of  intimacies, 
much  like  Eliza  is.  She  is  a  servant  in  the  (  ,'uster 
linine  in  Albany,  in  A-thens  Gounty.  She  has 
told  me  that  George,  the  younger  Glister,  has 
gn  mil  ambitious  in  his  o  ant  ships.  ]  le  has  now  set 
his  eye  on  Man  jane,  the  daughter  of  Alexander 
Holland,  and  a  true  "high  heel"  Eliza  said  she 
li  11 1  Id  not  truly  blame  the  hi  w  for  his  wandering 
eye,  given  the  fact  that  there  are  much  too  tew 
he. nis  tor  so  man^  searching  belles.  But  the  lad  i^ 
a  mere  "tl.it  toot,"  albeit  enhanced  s<  miewhal  b\ 


!  I  I  i!   1  1  r    .  a  1  i-     1  111  in 


Ins  vol  den  m;iiu\  Still,  the  young  nun  is  a  i  rafts- 
in. in  ;  le  in  ikes  his  own  clothes.  I  le  works  in 
Mi  Samuel  McFadclen  Hunter's  cabinet  shop, 
in  1 1  hi'  ]  Hi-  toi  1 1  mii  post  el  heels.  1  he  shop  is 
e  lose  h\  Mr.  Edwin  Stanton's  law  office.  My  old 
friend  and  classmate  al  Franklin,  |ohn  A.  Bing- 
ham, has  told  me  of  Mr.  Stanton's  plans,  and  his 
own,  to  run  for  public  offices  thai  might  lead  to 
fraternity  with  othei  "high  heels"  in  Washington 
I.  City,  as  Mr.  \  1 1 u  t-ni  ,inj  Reverend  Simpson 
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have  already  d»  me.  I )( >ubi  less,  \ ,  aing  C  iei  irge  has 
i his  \ x\\  same  ambition.  I  have  beard  Mr.  Bing- 
ham s,i\  thai  if  he  indeed  achieves  office,  he  lias 
promised  the  I  lolland  family  to  recommend  lit- 
tle (  ieorge  to  some  high  office,  |usi  to  gel  bun  out 
of  Cadi:  and  away  from  Mary  lane.  Eliza  believes 
that  the  lad,  in  courting  Mary  Jane,  is  merely 
ga  fitting  costume.  |  tend  to  agree  with  her. 

I  turn  my  mind  to  costumes  when  I  observe 
what  passes  up  and  down  i  hat  road.  Men  M'l/cv 
\Ik. i  Several  days  ago  there  was  ,i  convi  >\  « >t  C  ,nii- 
i  ^oga  w  agot  i  iverli  laded  with  flour,  ba- 
con, whiskey,  tobacco,  and  wool  Eastward  to- 
ward the  C  uiiil'ei lands  And  there  were  others, 
today,  heading  Westward,  burdened  with  dry 
ind  hardware  tor  the  settlers  in  the  tern- 
lories  I  admire  die  costuming  >  >l  these  wagons.  I 
admin  ins  and  the  insinuate*  l/>n 
i  it  the  .i  \  elm  les  I  In  beds  of  Mich  ci  m\  e\  anc  es 
He  in  .  ighteen  feet  long,  seven  feel  wide, 
ind  I  ugl  hi.  nigh  tor  ; n  to  stand  inside  n  <  an- 
nounce its  real  purpose  I  hi  village  ol  Conesto- 
ga,  ovei  lie. ii  I  ancaster,  has  profited  might il\  from 
this  ni.iiiiit.lv  mi  1 1 1 ■_'  ent(  i 

I  like  to  stand  at  a  si  i   il<  >ng  the  Natu  mal 

imagmt  tin  tin  il  destinations  ot 

ill  tin  i  ;ers.  Bui  I  ^  univ  it,  Mm  e  I  ba\  e  seen 

III  tie  tin  He  I  hall  I  he  heliluc  k\  ot  m\  \  out  h  and  I  he 


sacred  fortress  that  this  valley  has  ottered  me. 
Still,  lure  and  there  some  passerby  might  pause 
and  announce  "titty-four  forty  or  fight!"  which 
nkl  slogan  announces  his  intention  to  Head  as  far 
as  the  (  )regon  Territory,  as  far  as  its  neighboring 
border  with  Russia.  (  )thers  have  proclaimed  the 
news,  while  heading  Eastward  from  the  Ternro- 
ries,  thai  tin-  Spanish,  having  long  smee  aban- 
doned New  Madrid,  are  retreating  still.  Such  vi  >\  - 
agers  are  intent  on  pushing  the  Spanish  hack  as 
far  into  Me\ic<  >  as  they  can  he  pushed.  But 
perhaps  the  saddest  of  such  voyagers  are 
the  ones  drifting  Westward  from  the  dead 
remnants  ot  Franklin.  They  lasted  there, 
since  the  C  Constitution,  only  two  or  three 
generations,  and  1  have  heard  the  states  ot 
Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia 
reclaimed  their  old  territories.  These  wan- 
derers from  Franklin  are  a  colorful  lot.  They 
resemble  the  shiftless  "corncrackers,"  the 
hard-boiled  desperadoes  of  the  Tennessee 
Mountains.  Some  speak  ot  founding  a  re- 
public in  the  Southwest,  one  in  which  they 
will  he  let  alone  to  pursue  their  own  pur- 
p<  ises.  They  and  their  families  drive  before 
them  droves  oi  horses  and  Kentucky  mules, 
i  .it tie  from  Illinois,  merino  sheep,  Indiana 
hogs,  Pennsylvania  turkeys.  All  tor  them  is 
flux.  They  are  stateless  people- 
When  I  studied  at  Franklin  College  in 
New  A-thens,  1  often  compared  this  road, 
m  m\  imagination,  to  the  Magnus  Via. 
Th.it  Cneat  Road  ot  ancient  times  ran  Irom  the 
Hellespont  and  Byzantium  to  Aleppo  and 
Mesopotamia  .ind  Ur,  with  connecting  routes  to 
(.  Cairo  and  C  Carthage  and  Spain.  Many,  many  cen- 
turies of  human  history — men  and  camels  and 
elephants  and  trade  goods  and  food  and  wine — 
traversed  this  road.  Almost  every  personage  promi- 
nent m  history  breathed  in  its  dust:  Hammurabi, 
Ramses,  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  Cyrus  the  Great, 
Alexander  the  C  ireat,  c  Caesar,  Pompey  the  Great, 
Marco  Polo,  Napoleon.  I  was  very  fortunate  at 
Franklin  to  have  had  access  to  the  best  writings 
ot  the  classical  world  and  of  the  Scottish  En- 
lightenment. 1  realize  now,  as  a  mature  colored 
in.in,  dial  there  is  little  practical  use  tor  my  knowl- 
edge except  as  fuel  tor  my  imagination.  And  so  1 
like  io  test  my  perceptions  by  imagining  things 
otherwise  than  as  they  actually  are.  So  1  study  the 
National  Road  and  its  travelers,  looking  for  a 
likeness  of  Alexander  ot  Macedon  or  ot  Pompey 
the  C  ireat.  I  employ  Mr.  I  lume's  and  Mr.  Reid's 
common-sense  philosophy  to  help  reconstruct 
my  own  menial  pictures,  my  own  way  ot  seeing, 
in  order  to  employ  my  own  sense  of  causality. 
While  I  believe,  as  a  good  Presbyterian,  that  God 
is  the  very  first  causative  principle,  1  also  believe 
that  C  iod  gives  to  the  human  imagination  enough 
interior  insight  as  to  allow  the  person  to  imagine 


I 
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what  should  lv,  \\  1 1. ii  ought  to  be.  I  endeavoi  to 
prat  Mi  i.'  ihis  wherever  I  can.  Some  weeks  ago,  lor 
example,  I  was  allowed  to  \  iew  the  displays  o!  .1 
mesmerist  .11  the  (  !adi:  *■  Tun  I  louse.  A  confi- 
dant permitted  me  to  stand  k\  the  door  and  lis- 
ten 111  on  the  lee  lure  on  the  new  Science  ot  An 
imal  Magnetism  and  Mesmerism.  Some  of  the 
village  people  held  galvanic  hat teries,  which  the\ 
were  ordered  to  stare  .11  with  intensity  lor  ;i  pe- 
riod ot  tune.  Then  the  mesmerist  commanded 
them  to  ohey  whatever  command  he  gave.  I  wa.s 
not  ,11  .ill  surprised  that  each  did  what  he  wa.s 
1  old.  This  display  seemed  to  me  h  >  he  .1  practical 
test  ot  Mr.  Reiel's  theory  of  natural  language — 
whether  there  are  moral  pi  iwers  within  us  in  help 
shape  our  perceptions  of  the  outside  world.  The 
mesmerist,  by  putting  this  natural  force  in  c  heck, 
was  .Tie  in  nnpi  ise  on  his  suhjects,  through  arti- 
ficial language,  purp<  >ses  and  meanings  that  w  ere 
not  their  own.  In  short,  the\  were  led  in  listen  in 
an  outside  counsel  .is  in  what  and  how  in  sec 
and  ^\o,  rather  than  listening  to  an  inside  coun- 
sel, nne  prompted  h\  internal  pictures  and  asso- 
ciations,  in  such  matters.  So  ton  the  legend  1 >l  the 
"ghost"  who  parades  about  the  village  at  night  Ii 
ha-  keen  described  as  ,1  giant,  big  old  woman, 
.one  with  great  green  eyes,  with  long  while  hail 
'hanging  down  her  h.iek  to  her  waist.  She  is  said 
to  wander  the  village  streets  with  .1  while  sheet 
wrapped  around  her.  For  s,  >mc  reason,  she  always 
chases  young  girls  who  .ire  .Tm. id  at  such  late 
rimes.  My  practical  sense  informs  me  thai  the 
"ghost"  is  re.ilh  a  man,  one  who,  tor  his  own  rea- 
sons, has  chosen  to  don  such  a  costume  in  order 
to  keep  1  he  village  girls  chaste. 

No  doubt  the  sadelest  "ghosts"  who  pass  by  on 
the  National  Road  .ue  the  bondmen,  roped  to- 
gether in  gangs,  fiercely  watched  over  by  while 
men  with  long  snake  whips  on  horseback.  I  tend 
to  not  look  inin  the  eyes  ot  the  bondmen  he- 
cause  what  1  see  within  them — a  true  death  in 
lite — always  frightens  me.  I  kni >w  w ell  then  sell- 
same  late.  Il  I  hey  are  being  driven  East  on  the  Na- 
tional Road,  I  know  that  they  are  mostly  fugitives 
who,  under  the  new  Law,  have  keen  reclaimed. 
It  they  are  being  driven  Westward  along  that 
road,  I  know  that  ike\  have  newer  dared  to  claim 
the  intoxicating  ,111  of  freedom.  Often,  one  of 
the  "herders"  will  pause  astride  his  horse  and 
stare  directly  .11  me  standing  by  the  roadside.  Fix- 
ated on  me,  a  seemingly  "tree"  colored  man,  he 
will  swell  up  inside  himself,  seemingly  striving  to 
become  much  more  daunting  and  powerful  in 
his  dreadful  coniemiMat ion  of  me.  His  hod^  lan- 
guage, his  natural  language,  would  penetrate  m\ 
imagination,  and  among  the  stock  of  portraits  1 
have  amassed  therein  1  impose  one  on  the  de- 
meanor of  the  "herder."  It  is  the  portrait  of 
Achilles  going  into  a  state  of  uristcin — that  trance- 
like menial  slate  that  bespeaks  connections  with 


the  giuk.  1  Ins  is  1  ke  mental  burden  imposed  on 
1  \  1  n  1  ke  lowest  of  while  inei i  w  u 1 1  the  flattest  ol 
feel  1  o  have  no  home  beyond  a  bruising  saddle. 
1 1 1  have  no  interior  hut  tin >se  of  another  color, 
do  belong  to  nothing  save  the  reflet  ted  glor\  ol 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE 
LONDON  TIMES 


Rochester,  June  2g.  l8§0 

Sir, 

Although  I  fear  it  ma)  be  an 
unwarranted  intrusion  upon 
your  time  and  attention  on 
tm  pari .  I  must  yield  to  the 
strong  desire  which  moves  me 
to  tli. ink  you.  in  the  name  ol 
justice  and  humanity,  foi  your 
timely  remarks  in  The  Tuna  oi 
June  11.  on  t  he  subject  ol 
American  slavery,  and  more 
espei  iall)  for  your  animad  - 
versions  <>n  the  brutal  assault 
made  upon  me  by  a  mob  while 
I  was  quietly  and  inoffensive  - 
ly  walking  on  the  Battery  at 
New  1  ork. 

I  he  influence  exerted  up- 
on the  more  intelligent  class  i  ii 
thi  \iii.i  ica  ti  pei  iple  by  the 
judicious  expression  ol  British 
sense  ol  justice  and  humani- 
ty is  immense,  and.  1  believe. 
highl)  bene!  i<  ial 

1  he  oul  rage  com  mil  ted 
upon  me  in  New  >;  ork  was  the 
work  ol  low  and  vicious 
people.  ^  et,  Sir,  you  were  per- 
fect!) right  in  taking  that  out- 
rage, as  a  fair  illustration  ol  the 
bitter  antipathy  which  is  en- 
tertained here,  even  by  the 
better  class  of  white  people, 
against  coloured  persons.  Pol- 
ished American  gentlemen 
would  a  p|  i  laud  a  deed  of  ruf- 
fianism like  the  one  in  ques- 
tion, although  they  might 
shrink  from  the  performance 
i  'I  the  dei  d  itself.  M\  offence 
is  alleged  to  be  thai  of  walking 
down  Broadwa)  in  company 
of  two  white  women.'  This, 
hi  iv,  <i  er,   is  11 .  .i   a  fair  state- 


ment ol  ill. ii  offeni  e,   \l\  i  >l 
fence  was  that    I  walked  down 

Broadway,   ii pany  with 

white  persons,   on  terms  of 
equality.  1  lad  I  Keen  with  those 
persi  ms  si  mpl\  as  a  servant . 
and  not  as  a  friend,   1  should 
have  been  i  egai  ded  with  com- 
plai  enc\   bv  i  he  i  ei  ined  and 
with  respect  by  the  vulgar  class 
ot  white  persons  who  throng 
that  great  thoroughfare.  The 
clamour  here  about   human 
equality  is  meaningless.  We 
have  here  an  aristocracy  of 
skin,  with  which   il  a   man  be 
covered,  and  can  keep  out  ol 
i  he  state  | > i  is,  ms,  he  possess 
es  the  high  pri\  ilege  oi   in 
suit  ing  a  ci  ili  lured  man  with 
t  he  mi  isi   pei  lei  i    i  mpun  it\  . 
I  h  is  class  ol  aristocrats  ai  e 
never  more  displeased   than 
when  they  meel  with  an  intel 
ligent  coloured  man      I  In  \ 
recognize  in  him  a  contradic- 
tion to  then  ungenerous  and 
unsound  theories  respecting 
the  Negro  race,  and,  not  be- 
ing able  to  reason  him  down  to 
a  level  with  the  brute,  they  use 
brute  force  to  knock  him  down 
to  the  desired  level.  I  am .  per 
haps,  trespassing  too  long  up 
■  in  your  i  ime,  and  although  it 
ma)  be  a  small  matter  to  you  as 
to  In  iv,  I  ma)  feel  with  resi  iei  i 
to  your  in  ible  defence  ol  in 
jured   and    insulted    human  i 
tv.  I  could  not  be  satisfied  wil  Ii 
myself  w  ithoul  expt  •  -  ,ing  in 
my  humble  wa\    m\    sin 
gi  am  ude  foi  iliat  defeni  ■-. 

\  i  i  \  respect  f nl K  KHir.v 


m  in  ma  » 

Will   »>c    Banic 


one's  own  social  betters.  But  also,  ironically,  to  be- 
come mentally,  morally,  and  physically  depen- 
dent on  the  perpetuation  oi  this  unholy  and  ex- 
tremely habile  halance.  Such  is  the  re*  ipe  for 
damnation.  \1\  Preshv, terian  soul  infi irms  me  dai- 
h  that  evil  does  trul\  exist.  Bui  whal  is  ever  be- 
neath m\  soul  is  ,in  ancient  longing  to  pity,  to 
weep  t<  ir,  .1  man  trapped  ut  sin  hat  in  umstance 
and  to  hope  that  events  may  one  d.n,  instruct 
him  to  begin  to  see  hy  his  own  soul's  light. 


An  recent  years  rut  agitations 

oi  Mr.  Walker  and  the  abolitionists  at  Franklin 
have  stirred  up  great  moral  debate.  |um  tins  past 
Febi  ii.ii  \ ,  the  C  )hio  Legislature 
passed  a  new  constitut  ion,  one 
that  in  its  sentiments  touches  my 
own  ci  mdition.  Now  ,  while  I  can- 
ni  it  vote  i  'I"  testily  in  court  against 
a  while  man,  I  can  he  counted  ill 
1 1  ii  appr<  ipnation  ol  representa- 
tives. Besides,  I  am  a  citizen  oi 
New  A-thens.  I  am  a  fortunate 
graduate  of  Franklin  c  College.  I 
am  a  confidant  of   President 
John  Walker,  and  also  of  Mr. 
|ohn   A.    Bingham,   now    a 
lawyer.  1  lc  is  quietly  making 
plans  to  run  for  a  seat  in  Con- 
gress as  ,i  Whig,  but  1  tli  i  tear 
that  the  recent  "loco-toco" 
antagi  misms  will  soon  cause 
him  to  side  with  one  i  if  i  he 
lac  t  u  nis  iii  >w  appearing.  The 
constant  movements  oi  the  National  Ri',w\  sug- 
gest to  me  the  generation  of  a  neu  thrust  form- 
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ing,  one  that  may  impose  a  more  natural  order. 
I  lere  I  must  impose  censure  on  my  leaning  toward 
imposing  thi  face  of  Alexander  of  Macedon  on- 
to Mr.  Bingham's  <  iwn  lace.  1  lc  snuggles  daily,  as 
we  all  tli  >  struggle.  But  when  1  consider  the  plight 
oi  those  unfortunate  souls  moving  up  and  down 
the  road,  I  thank  C  !od  that  I  am  a  somewhat  tree 
colored  man,  and  a  Presbyterian  colored  man, 
too,  living  amongst  the  stern --on  led  Scotch- Irish. 
I  am  not  ashamed  ti  >  admit  that  they  are  my  pro- 
tectors. Would  that  the  miserable  wretches  cow- 
ering along  that  n  iad  in  chains  had  some  similar 
sources  of  protection. 

M\  good  friend  and  classmate  at  Franklin, 
John  A.  Bingham,  has  some  sound  ideas  along 
this  hue.  Just  m  >w  lie  serves  as  a  pn  isecuting  at- 
torney ol  Tuscarawas  County,  but  he  has  much 
larger  ambitions.  1  lis  mentor  is  Reverend  John 
Walker,  president  oi  Franklin,  and  it  was,  I  am 
sure,  at  the  promptings  of  Reverend  Walker  that, 
two  years  ago,  at  the  Whig  national  conven- 
tion, he  proposed  a  resolution  that,  again  1  am 
sure,  might  have  come  from  the  mouth  of  Rev- 
erend Walker  himself:  "No  more  slave  states;  no 
more  slave  territories;  the  maintenance  of  free- 
dom where  freedom  is;  and  the  protection  of 
American  industry."  Sadly,  this  resolution  tailed 
ol  acceptance  in  the  Whig  convention  ot  1848. 
Now  Mr.  Bingham  is  attempting  to  find  a  more 
practical  way  of  putting  forth  his  views,  even  it 
Ik-  must  join  forces  with  the  new  party  that  is  said 
to  be  forming. 


A    PRAY   FOR  HIS  SUCCESS,    EVEN  AS  I 

waic  h  the  stream  <  >i  the  suffering  and  the  hope- 
ful moving  along  the  National  Road  . . . 
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An  OUR  GODI  ESS  LAND  every  hero 
can  l\e  dine  a  god.  When  I  long  tails  the  (  'onlu- 

...unin.it  ion  again,  his  dream  ol  becoming 
in  i  iffn  ia I  i-  shattered,  and  he's  earned  all  the  wa\ 
tr.iiu  c  anton  back  to  I  I u.i  village.  We  gather 

■In  walls  around  his  home  to  gel  a  look  at 
him.  St  ret  i  hi  I  out  in  a  sedan  chair,  he  looks  as 
urn  on  i  ■  lead  man   It's  a  quiet  in.  irning; 

even  the  chickens  and  pigs  are  silent.  Hong's 


bride  wails  shamelessly  while  his  stepmother  says 
to  his  father  that  it  would  have  been  better  it 
1  long  had  remained  our  village  schoolteacher 
and  never  lefl  home'.  I  long  used  to  be  a  cheerful 
man,  though  sometimes  he  seemed  dull. 

For  a  whole  month  he  lies  in  bed,  delirious. 
S<  uiietimes  lie  sweats  and  shakes  like  an  epileptic. 
Sometimes  he  jumps  out  of  bed,  swings  an  imag- 
inary sword,  and  sidles  around,  shouting,  "Kill 
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They're  among  the  greatest  minds  the 
modern  world  has  ever  known — now  you  can 
study  them  with  a  great  teacher... on  tape 


If  you  believe  that  life  should  I 
individual  responsibility — then  yours  is 

More  than  a  half-century  after  it  bursi  upon 
the  intellectual  scene— coming  in  the 
wake  ill  turbulent  decades  marked  In 
global  war.  massive  ideological  violence,  and  the 
birth  of  nuclear  weapons — Existentialism  has 
continued  to  exert  a  profound  attraction  for  individ- 
uals driven  to  reexamine  life's  most  fundamental 
questions  of  individual  responsibility,  morality,  and 
personal  freedom. 

What  is  life?  What  is  my  place  in  it?  What 
choices  does  tins  obligate  me  to  make: 

If  you've  ever  longed  to  enrich  vour  own 
understanding  of  this  unique  philosophical 
movement  and  the  visionary  thinkers  it  brought 
togt  ther  to  ponder  these  questions,  vou  now 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  so  when  you  order 
No  Excuses:  Existentialism  and  the  Meaning 
OF  LliE — in  your  choice  of  audio-  or  videotape — 
at  a  significant  savings. 

This  special  offer  is  being  made  to  introduce 
you  to  The  Teaching  Company,  the  renowned 
educational  enterprise  that  puts  America's  best 
college  teachers  on  tape,  so  that  anyone  who 
shares  your  own  joy  of  learning  and  intellectual 
growth  can  enjoy  these  extraordinarily  gifted 
teachers  wherever  and  whenever  they  choose. 

Learning  at  Your  Fingertips 

You  can  learn  at  home,  on  the  highway,  or  even 
while  vou  exercise,  revisiting  the  subjects  you  loved 
best  at  school  or  taking  on  the  new  ones  for  which 
you  never  before  had  the  time,  but  which  you  always 
yearned  to  know  more  about. 


?e  a  quest  for  values,  reasons,  and  purpose — filled  with  passion  and  governed  by 
the  sort  of  mind  to  which  the  existentialist  philosophers  were  speaking 


"Excellent  course  and  professor.  This 
was  what  I  was  hoping  for  when  placing 
my  order. " 

Saih  Mi  I  u  i, hi  in.  Al  hins,  I  \ 

In  these  Id  detailed  and  confidently  presented 
lectures,  you'll  learn  about  Existentialism  in  context 
— tracing  its  roots  back  to  its  19th  century  forbears, 
seeing  the  impact  its  reexamination  of  fundamental 
questions  had  on  contemporary  thought,  and 
understanding  how  this  profoundly  original  way  of 
fathoming  life  is  still  influencing  the  most 
mportant  thinkers  of  today. 

Under  the  guidance  of  one  of  philosophy's  most 
highly  regarded  teachers,  you'll  explore  the  religious 
existentialism  of  Kierkegaard. ..the  warrior  rhetoric 
and  often-shocking  claims  about  religion  and 
morality  of  Nietzsche... the  bold  and  profound 
approach  of  (  amus...the  radical  and  uncompromis- 
ing notion  of  freedom  championed  by  Sartre. ..and 
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111; it.  What'.s  more,  we  are  well  disc  iplined:  n<  ihi  >d\ 
is  allowed  tn  take  anything  . i\\  .i\  from  the  civil- 
ian*; looting  is  prohibited;  .ill  spoil*  belong  to  the 
pi  i  I  Mr  treasury;  officers  and  soldier*  are  equal,  a* 
we  are  .ill  bit  ithers  and  sisters;  men  and  w<  mien  are 
kept  in  separate  ^amps;  S(.  \  is  Unhidden,  e\'eii 
among  married  couples,  hei  ause  we  are  instruct- 
ed that  the  genuine  union  ol  nun  and  women 
can  happen  only  after  our  final  victory  -the  es- 
tablishment nt  mil  earthly  paradise.  Offenders 
against  the  laws  will  be  executed  publicly.  Some- 
times when  we  arrive  at  a  town,  its  citizens  will 
gather  along  the  roadside  to  welcome  us. 

One  elay,  one  of  Hong's  c  loscsi  friend*,  Yang, 
who  used  to  be  a  charcoal  burner  in  our  home 
province,  suddenly  I. ills  into  a  trance,  lie's  an 
emaciated,  yellow-faced  man,  who  used  to  be 
fond  of  opium,  gambling,  and  pro.stitute*  hut  gave 
up  lus  bad  habits  .ill  .a  once  after  lie  met  1  long. 
Main  of  us  witness  his  sudden  transformation 
into  the  Holy  Spirit.  It's  ,1  w  ind\  afternoon.  The 
sun,  blurred  and  1<  >w  ,  seems  ti  i  have  gn  >wn  f< » ithed 
petal*  like  a  gigantic  (lower.  Yang  collapse*  on  the 
drill  ground  in  front  of  tour  hundred  men,  rant- 
ing and  kicking  his  thin  legs.  "I'm  the  1  1<>I\  I  ihosr, 
I'm  your  Father,"  he  raxes.  "All,  all  >  >l  you  must 
follow  my  words  from  now  mi.  I  am  the  king  of 
kings.  Listen  and  obey  . . ." 

Thunderstruck,  we  don't  know  what  to  do.  We 
just  watch  him  lying  on  his  back  ,\n^\  shouting 
with  his  eves  cl<  ised  and  with  f<  lam  at  hi*  ni<  >uth. 

An  orderly  is  sent  u  >  inform  1  long  nt  what'*  go- 
ing on.  Within  ten  minutes  1  |<  >ng  arrives  ( m  his 
black  steeel.  "Get  up,  Brother  Yang,"  lie  pleads. 
"Don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself  like  this." 

We  all  hold  our  breath,  tearful  that  he's  <_;,  ling 
to  have  Yang  flogged. 

To  our  surprise,  the  glassy-eyed  Yang  orders 
Hong  solemnly,  "Kneel  down,  my  son.  You 
slapped  your  seventh  concubine  again  last  night, 
didn't  you.' So  you  sinned  against  me,  your  Father. 
For  month*  you  have  spoiled  your  baby  son.  You 
have  let  him  tear  cloth  just  because  he  likes  the 
sound  of  it.  Mm  have  lei  him  teed  his  monkeys 
nee  and  stewed  pigeon  while  there  are  still  beg- 
gars on  the  streets.  Now  I  must  teach  you  a  les- 
son so  you  will  remember  that  I  sent  you  down  not 
to  enjoy  happiness  but  to  suffer  tor  all  living  crea- 
tures. Oet  ready  to  accept  your  punishment." 

"Shut  up'"  a  voting  officer  barks  at  him. 

But  somehow  Hong  is  visibly  shaken  by  Yang's 
voice.  He  looks  pallid  and  dazed.  Sweat  breaks  out 
across  his  brow.  To  our  astonishment,  he  lifts 
'he  front  end  of  his  robe,  tails  on  his  knees,  and 
'lows  his  bead. 

"Ho  what  he  says,"  he  tells  us. 

"Give  him  one  hundred  lashes!"  screams  the 
Father. 

Two  strapping  fellows  step  forward  and  each 
with  a  bull's  pi::le  begin  thrashing  Hong,  who 


wriggles  but  doest i'i  titter  a  sound,  riiroughoul  tin 
punishment  he  remains  on  his  knees  and  grit- 
his  teeth  to  suppress  In-  moaning.  He's  a  tough 
man  bui  is  so  battered  that  he  can  no  longci  rise 
to  his  teei  when  i  lie  tk  igging  is  oxer.  1  lis  body- 
guards help  lillil  up  and  place  him  on  Ills  horse. 
Bl< »  kI  drips  tic  iin  his  fingert  ip*. 

|i  >t  a  w  hole  week  I  long  stays  in  bed  Alterw  aid 
he  appoints  Yang  the  East  King,  second  onh  to 
himsell  m  power.  Fortunately,  Yang  d<  icsn't  speak 
as  our  I  lol\  Father  very  often;  *  Sod  visits  him 
onh  a  lew  I  lines  a  year. 
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Meanwhile,  we've  never  stopped  fighting  the 
Manchu  troops.  From  time  to  time  we  ha\e  to 
abandon  a  town  or  a  city  to  avoid  annihilation. 
1 1c  >ng  has  another  bosom  friend,  C  leneral  Hsiao, 
who  used  lo  be  a  peasant  and  occasionally  hired 
himself  out  as  a  porter,  bike  Yang,  I  isia<  >  manages 
to  get  admitted  to  the  divine  household,  and  he, 
too,  begins  to  have  trances.  He's  a  giant ,  tall  and 
thickset,  but  he's  smart  and  nimble,  skilled  in 
martial  arts.  We  all  respect  him,  because  he  always 
charges  into  battle  at  the  front  of  his  troops  and 
i  iften  share's  with  them  his  meat  and  wine,  and  al- 
so because  he  hates  foreign  devils;  once  lie  single- 
handedly  felled  a  band  of  them.  1  le's  straightfor- 
ward ,m^\  speaks  m  a  voice  like  a  bell.  Unlike 
\  ang's  godly  transformation,  1  brio's  js  more  peace- 
ful; he  mereh  calls  Hong  "my  younger  brother" 
and  himsell  lesiis  C  Christ. 
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.  ERHEARD 
NIGHT  OF  MARCH  21,  13 


BY    JOANNA     SCOTT 


A 


MARCH    NIGHT   IN    SALEM, 

- 
_ 


Soph i.i  ii hi  i Ik-  c  luIJivn  m  Button  and  travel  on 
his  own,  Hi-  will  leave  as  soon  as  possible.  Ik 
would  have  left  today  it  his  wife  and  children 
weren't  ill.  I  lere  he  is,  author  of  the  The  Scarlet 
Lettei ,  which,  though  penned  in  the  time  it  takes 
tu  break  a  colt,  has  me l  with  immediate  acclaim. 
Nathaniel  I  lawthorne  is  a  success.  Bur  he's  also 
the  (  iustom  |  louse  surveyor  recently  turned  out 
of  office  by  the  citizens  oi  Sale  in.  They  feel  an  in- 
finite contempt  for  him;  he  feels  an  infinite  con- 
tempt tor  them.  What  else  is  there  to  say  .' 

"I'd  say  the  wretched  I  Mmmesdale  is  truly  one 
of  flic  nil  >M  lineh  w  n  night  characters  I've  e\'er  en- 
countered." 

"I'd  insist  that  old  Roger  Chillingworth  makes 
i  mi  ire  lasting  impressii  in." 

I  lawthorne's  friend  the  lawyer  ( ie<  >rge  1 1 1  Hard 
is  talking  to  a  colleague  ar  a  C  .1  >urt  Stiver  r,i\  ern 
in  B<  "-tun.  I  I. id  I  law  tlii  une  been  there,  modesty 
w<  mid  have  compelled  him  ti  i  withdraw  fn  mi  the 
con\  ersation,  and  he'd  have  turned  his  chair  away 
and  done  what  he  must  likes  to  do  when  he's  at 
this  tavern:  watch  the  bustle  of  life  around  him. 

A  shopkeeper  from  Hanover  Street  orders  a 
gil  cocktail.  A  sailor  noisily  slurps  ,t  Tom  and 
Jerry.  Someone  whistles  at  the  barmaid,  some- 
one coughs,  and  halt  a  dozen  men  gathered  an  nind 
a  table  erupt  in  laughter  as  one  man  flattens  the 
creases  of  a  piece  of  paper.  I  )n  the  paper  is  ,i  draw- 
ing i >t  a  girl,  and  the  men  are  laughing  at  the  dis- 
proportions— coconut  breasts,  splayed  thighs 
shaped  like  the  pastry  tubes  bakers  use  t<  i  sejueeze 
i  mt  cream  roses,  tisb  pucker  tor  lips.  The  men  are 
happy  because  they've  drunk  three  rounds  of 
brandy  smashes.  They  ate  happy  because  they've 
worked  bard  all  ^\,w  and  believe  themselves  to 
he  deserving.  They've  never  heard  of  Nathaniel 
1  lawthorne  and  have  no  reason  ti  i  converse  with 
the  lawyers  across  the  n  i<  mi.  Tbe\  are  t<  x  >  busy  en- 
joying themselves.  Lite  is  short,  the  night  is  1,  >ng 
.  .  .  but  not  so  long  that  they  don't  have  to  yet 
home  before  their  wives  can  complain. 

The  men  leave  the  tavern,  five  of  them  turn- 
ing left  down  v  .'i  mrt  Street,  the  artist  of  the  skeieb 
turning  right.  1  le  walks  with  his  eoat  slung  over 
his  sbi  iulders.  As  be  continues  up  the  empty  street 
be  slides  his  arms  into  the  coat.  His  drawing,  ft  Ti- 
ed into  quartet's,  drops  from  his  pocket  and  is 
snatched  by  the  wind. 

At  first  the  paper  looks  ,is  it  it's  fleeing  from  a 
predator.  Then  it  ^piib  upward,  gliding  lazily  on 
the  air  current.  Finally  it  falls  into  a  puddle  and 
stays  there,  as  stitt  and  bin  lyant  as  the  pad  i  it  a  wa- 
fer lib.  In  the  silence  of  the  empty  street  a  taint 
humming  is  audible — a  sound  produced,  perhaps, 
by  the  mm  ement  i  if  air  across  the  surface  i  if  the 
puddle,  or  by  the  gentle  slosb  of  water  against 
the  paving  srunes. 

It  the  deacon  had  been  there  to  hear  the  sound, 
he  would  have  looked  around  and  told  himself  he 


was  mistaken  It  he'd  looked  down  and  spoil ed  t la- 
paper,  pried  a  Itoni  the  puddle,  and  opened  it  to 
see  the  lascivious  image  inside,  he  would  have 
been  confirmed  in  his  Ivliel  that  America  suffer- 
from  moral  pollution  to  an  extent  the  Founders 
would  ne\  er  have  belie\  ed.  Thi- — all  of  this  hlth, 
the  falling  away  from  purity  is  not  inevitable. 
America  should  be  a  bettei  place.  Will  be  a  bet- 
ter place,  it  the  deacon  has  tl]]  influence.  The 
(  ihristian  I. nth  is  a  transforming  and  redeeming 
power  through  which  the  spiritually  dead  may 
yet  live,  but  the  truth  of  this  has  been  form  it  ten. 
The  deacon,  writing  for  the  Christian  R< 
has  devoted  himself  to  reminding  his  countrymen 
of  1  iod's  pardoning  mercy  amidst  the  wreck  of 
earthly  hopes. 
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and  a  waste  1  >|  laboi  . 

the    Business   Committee, 

Resolved  .    I  h.it    the  i  a  use 

reported   a   series  of   resolu- 

we are  met  to  advocate,     the 

tions.!  .  .  .] 

claim   lor  woman   ol   all   her 

Resolved.   That  a   Central 

nat  ura  1   and   civil    rights, 

1   ommittee  be  appointed  by 

bids   us   remember  the   mil 

this  Convention,  empowered 

1  1  0  n    a  n  d    a    hall    0  1    sla\  e 

to  enlarge  their  numbers:  on 

w  0  men   at   t  h  e   S 0  u t  h  ,    t  h  e 

(l)  Education;   (2)  Industrial 

most   grossly   wronged   and 

Evocations;    (  3  )    Civil   and 

toulK   out]  aged  of  all  worn 

Political         Rights         and 

en.   and   in  even   e f f 0 r  1    1 0 1 

Regulations;     (4)     Social 

an  impn  ivemenl   in  oui   c  i\ 

Relations,   who  shall  corre- 

ilizal ion,  we  will  bear  in  oui 

spond  with   each   other  and 

heart   of   hearts  the   memon 

with  the  Central  Committee. 

of   the   tram  pled   worn  in 

hold   meetings   in  their   re- 

hood ol  the  plant  at  ion 

spective    neighborhoods, 

omit   m .  effori   to  raise 

gather  statistics,  facts,  and  il- 

a   share    in    the    ri 

lustrations,    raise  funds  for 

clai  m  for  oursi  Ives 

h  >i'i  \i     in; 


rthh  hi >pe- — uh\ ,  that's 

inJ  the  de  icon  reminds  him- 

■  n-~  re\  iew  .  th«  >ugh  he  d.  >e- 

en  ,1  whisper  i  !  sell  •<.    n  ji  atula- 

imhle  ii  mscriher  .  >t  mt<  miii.u  1.  >n 

I  tn  'in  the  \  a-t  reiiJinti  he's  d<  me.  1  le 

pretend-  to  have  original  ideas.  He  has  in- 

.1.  lie  ha-   i  h  i\  w  nl; 
1  lumhly,  cautioush .  he  hi-  -et  out  in  rhi-  es- 

i  should  ne\  - 
er  ha\  I  le  i-  determined  to  he 


B  7\  en- 


Mr.  1  law  thorne.  He 
I  in.  reel — that 
I 

■  hat  the  1 
it  Mr.  Hawthorne  already  has 
eed-  hi-  literan  abilities. 
1  law  tlv  irne-  repu- 
■ .  what  he  want-  to 
thi  irne  ha- 
tha! i-  utterh  and  enrireh   i 

e:  Mr.  1  lawthi  >rne 

te  In-  success  as 

-  tell.  i\\  cit- 

need  him. 

,\  ith  him.  I  le  is 

Ml.     IC- 


cording  to  today's  Salem  Register.  And  hi-  un- 
pardonable ^  r i i n l- .'  Attaching  to  hi-  simple  ro- 
mance  a  simple  account  of  hi-  days  at  the  5 
in  II.  >use. 

Beloved  by  strangers,  despised  by  hi-  neigh- 
bors. ( 1<  >w  a  iuld  this  have  happened'  He'-  half- 
inclined  to  get. up  and  go  fot  a  ride,  though  there 
won't  be  much  ol  a  moon  tonight,  and  it'-  moon- 
light that  gives  substance  to  transparent  fancy. 
Without  the  moon'-  illumination,  he  would  nev- 
er find  words  tor  all  the  -tone-  he'd  like  to  tell.  He 
-till  ha-  plenty  ot  -tone-  and  more  rime  than  ever 
to  tell  them,  thank-  to  the  citizen-  of  Salem. 

Oh,  he  ha-  better  thoughts  to  think  than  these. 
1  le'll  think  of  hi-  wife.  He  imagines  her  waking  in 
the  morning,  trail  but  finally  rid  of  the  fever.  He'll 
think  ot  hi-  -on:  little  Julian  announcing  that 
supper  l-  not  dinner  and  a  chair  i-  not  a  teapot. 

He  imagines  he'-  in  the  Old  Comer  Book-tore 
watching  an  elegant,  elderly  woman  purcha-e 
hi-  boi  'L 

He  think-  ot  hi-  friend  and  publisher,  Field-,  the 
i  sea  captain,  and  how  Field-  confessed  that 
he  always  gets  violently  ill  on  -ea  voyages. 

He  imagines  the  elderly  woman  alone  in  her 
parlor,  a  coal  tire  burning,  hi-  book  open  in  her 
hand-. 

He  think-  ot  hi-  little  daughter,  Una.  bestow- 
ing upon  him  the  gift  ot  a  freshly  plucked  dan- 
delion. 

He  i-  soothed  by  hi-  wife'-  steady  breathing. 
She  i-  -till  clammy  with  tever.  but  she  will  be 
better  soon,  he'-  confident.  He  would  like  to 
wake  her  and  talk  to  her.  He  would  like  to  take 
her  in  hi-  arm-,  but  she  must  be  allowed  her 
mending  sleep. 

She  believes  her  husband  to  be  a  writer  ot  rare 
-kill  and  vision.  He  believes  hi-  art  to  be,  at  lea-t 
in  part,  a  wager.  He  ha-  been  lucky  -o  tar.  He  is 
only  mildly  proud.  Mostly,  he  i-  relieved  by  the 
favorable  notices  hi-  book  ha-  received.  But  he's 
mi  >re  ashamed  ot  censure. 

Will  his  art  survive  him?  Will  posterity  record 
the  charges  against  him  made  by  the  Whigs?  \\  ill 
he  be  remembered  as  just  another  incompetent 
(  Custom  House  surveyor? 

Thi-  morning  when  he  was  out  walking  he'd 
heard  the  rattle  of  what  he  guessed  to  be  a  wood- 
cock. Se  irehing  the  tree-,  trying  to  find  the  bird 
to  match  the  sound,  he'd  telr  all  other  sentiments 
»ive  way  to  curiosity.  For  a  lovely  moment,  the 
judgments  of  other-  did  not  matter.  The  world  was 
too  mysterious  a  place  tor  him  to  care  about  pub- 
I  inion. 

He  l-  calmed  by  the  memory  ot  thi-  moment. 
1  le  relaxes  into  the  dip  in  hi-  feather  mattress  and 
wonder-  what  he  will  dream  tonight. 

1  law  thorne  sleeps,  and  the  door  to  the  Court 
Street  tavern  closes  with  a  grinding  thud.  The 
lawyer  Hillard  and  hi-  colleague  pan  company  and 
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w  .ilk  in  opposite  directions.  The  wind  sweeps 
through  the  streets,  ripples  the  surface  oi  the 
puddles,  litis  ,1  corner  tip  of  the  drawing.  But  still 
.1  faint  humming  can  he  heard,  the  melody  like 
the  whir  when  a  tuning  fork  is  struck.  Inside  the 
folded  paper  the  ink  drawing  has  smeared,  and  the 
girl,  whoever  she  was,  whatever  she  did  to  earn 
the  attention  oi  an  amateur  caricaturist,  is  now 
.1  formless,  misty  nothing. 

\\  IikIi  is  just  what  Mr.  1  lawthorne's  hook  of- 
fers as  solace  for  the  fallen:  nothing!  The  deacon 
will  assure  his  readers  oi  the  <  ipposite.  t  !od's  love 
is  everything — constant,  merciful,  redemptive — 
and  through  it  the  sinner  may  know  inward  peace. 
But  Mr.  I  lawthorne  is  ignorant  of  religion.  I  le  has 
in  i  real  compassion  tor  sini  lers. 

I  hat  this  narrative  should  he  popular  is  un- 
derstandable. 1 1  is  vigorous  in  its  conception,  the 
deai  on  will  admit,  and  has  a  condensed  energy  of 
language  and  emotion.  But  that  it  should  sur- 
vive to  hei  ome  in  the  annals  oi  literature  one  of 
the  significant  works  of  the  nine  is  a  horrifying  no- 
tion. Although  the  deacon  cannot  keep  his  con- 


temporaries fo  tin  reading  The  Scarlet  Letter,  he  can 
explain  win  the  story  does  not  deserve  a  future. 

I  lis  pen  hovers  above  the  page.  I  le  will  begin 
with  a  comment  about  Hawthorne's  introduc- 
tion— a  half-serious,  half-humorous  account  of  the 
Salem  t  !ustom  I  louse  and  its  inmates.  The  dea- 
con will  s.i\  something  about  the  airy  grace  of  this 
[i    l.i'  e 

A  gurgle  in  the  empty  cavity  of  his  stomach 
causes  ,in  abdominal  muscle  to  quiver.  1  le  shifts 
in  his  straight-backed  wooden  chair  as  a  bubble 
of  ail  travels  upward  toward  his  throat,  for<  ing 
ahead  of  it  a  dr<  iplet  <  if  acid.  His  esophagus  widens 
with  the  pressure.  The  uvula  tenses.  A  salivary 
gland  grows  moist.  I  le  bends  his  neck  to  accom- 
modate the  passage  of  air.  He  flattens  the  apex  of 
his  tongue.  He  opens  his  mouth  and  politely  cov- 
ers his  lips  with  his  fist,  though  there  is  no  one 
near  to  overhear  him. 

The  deacon  belches. 

1  lawthorne  snores. 

In  a  puddle  (  in  C  'ourt  Street,  a  nameless,  form 
less  girl  hums  softly  to  herself. 


SMALL  BLUE  THING 


BY     MADISON     SMARTT     BELL 


.IRST  OF  ALL,  I  AM  NOT  A  RAVEN. 
A  stately  raven,  with  a  tour-foot  wing  spread  and 
,i  beak  like  a  samurai  sword,  probably  wouldn't 
have  tit  in  the  room.  What  I  am  is  a  (.row,  an 
American  common  crow,  (  'orvus  brachyrhynchos , 
harsh  eall  and  a  ragged  shadow  on  the  lawn. 

"I'oeik  license"  is  what  they  call  it.  When  they 
get  it  uii  nig. 

I  louse  not  big  enough  to  swing  a  cat  in.  I  sup- 
pose you  might  have  walled  up  a  cat  in  there 
somewhere.  One  of  his  fancies:  walled-up  cats. 
Lard  have  men  y  on  my  poor  soul,  lie  said  at  the  end, 
and,  s,  uuei  mie  heti  ire  i  >r  after,  the  besl  thing  a  frierid 
until  do  fin  aii'  is  bluu  my  rrams  out  unh  a  pistol. 
I  le  alsi  i  kepi  asking  for  someone  named  Reynolds, 
which  was  wrong,  too,  bee, i use  the  only  persi  in  he 
knew  named  Reynolds  was  not  going  to  he  am 
help  to  him  then  or  there,  not  that  anyone  else 
was  either. 

Why  did  1  come  to  them,  thai  first  time? To  that 
house,  that  place.'  Far  below  the  spiral  of  warm  air 
on  which  I  soared,  there  was  a  glint,  a  sparkle: 
sunlight  riding  a  crack  in  a  window  pane  (He 
lied  about  the  weat  I  ni  too:  n  wasn't  even  night.) 

We  aie  not  hi  i::ai ,  is,  b\  the  way.  Nor  stinking, 
bald-headed,  wrinkle  necked,  puking  vultures. 


!  |l     M 


On  the  other  hand,  we  do  take  notice  of  distress. 
We  do. 


K 


1  evermore,  I  NEVER  SAID  IT.  THE  FIRST 
word  out  of  my  beak  was  a  simple  hello,  just  to 
create  a  distraction  while  1  sidled  nearer  to  that 
round  shiny  thing  on  the  mantel,  that  cloudy 
pearl  with  its  curved  reflection.  My  simple  (  )  sound 
didn't  ^)  it  for  the  poet,  though.  It  had  to  be  ore 
preferably  with  a  few  other  syllables  draped  over 
the  front.  This  was  the  man,  remember,  who  de- 
clared in  one  of  his  lengthy  disquisitions  that  the 
most  beautiful  phrase  in  English  was  cellar  door. 

He  i.aiiie  at   me,  flapping  first  the  same  qui 
pen  he'd  been  willing  with,  then  a  moldy  old 
feather  duster  he'd  dragged  up  from  somewhere  be 
hind  his  table.  I  was  only  an  animal  to  him.  No 
doubt  he  thought  I  was  going  to  crap  on  his  parch- 
ment ,  and  him  with  the  ink  stains  all  over  his  fin- 
gers, and  on  the  cuff  of  his  shin,  where  he  had  un 
consciously  dragged  it  through  the  blots  and 
cross-outs.  The  cat,  meanwhile,  was  scrunched  up 
m  a  corner  with  its  eves  bugged  out  and  its  fur  all 
stic  king  up  on  end. 

The  poet  is  flailing  the  duster  around,  obscur- 
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ng  im  objective,  /  fit'  uoud  ne  is  Djvn,  he's  think  - 
nil,  uh\  won't  the  crow  fly  out!  Rut  it  w;i>  hard  to 
1\  in  so  small  a  space  withoul  knocking  ever^  tiling 
iver,  so  I  ad<  >pted  a  pi  >se  on  fop  of  a  lamp  and  tried 
i)  t  hange  the  suhjet  i . 

Feed  me  meat,  I  said.  I  hen,  in  case  he  wasn't  lis- 
ening,  I  said  n  again.  Feed  me  meat. 

The  poel  had  lowered  his  feather  duster,  lie 
.food  there  huffing  and  sweating  from  thai  little 
imnunt  of  exertion.  Eyes  hugging  out  .it 
ne  as  hiLi  as  the  tatV  heed  me  meat. 

I  put  m\  head  on  one  side,  then  the 
ithcr.  Mark  hollows  painted  around  his 
.-yes.  The  mouth  rather  Mil, ill,  reddish, 
lursed;  some  might  have  called  it  weak. 
: lis  hair  too  long  and  disheveled,  pasted 
his  way  and  that  i  iver  spiraling  baldness 
jy  the  cold  unhealthy  sweat.  The  little 
iandy's  mustache  had  been  leti  un- 
^roomed.  But  there  was  ,1  trace  ol  the 
land)  about  him  still — gone  seedy,  per- 
laps,  hke  the  mustache  and  shut.  |  hs 
-kin  was  delicate,  pale,  translucent.  Every- 
thing got  through  to  him.  Next  to  noth- 
ing between  his  blood  and  the  open  air. 


vkJ  uddenly,  what  do  you 

know  but  he  went  and  got  me  some 
meat.  This  was  a  sympathetic  individ- 
ual once  you  got  his  attention.  I  sort  oi 
saw  the  idea  form   in   his  mind,  so  1  ;. 

went  hopping  after  him  when  he  left 
the  room.  The  cat  was  still  shirking 
iround  the  baseboards,  not  getting  ,tn\ 
too  near,  I  clacked  at  it,  hopping  over 
the  threshold. 

In  the  kitchen  my  man  was  uncovering  the 
slop  pail  and  what  do  we  have  here.'  Item  with  a 
fine  high  odor,  lustrous  with  slime.  A  slice  oi  beet, 
which  through  the  operation  oi  time  and  neglet  t 
had  evolved  into  a  choice  piece  of  carrion.  Not 
that  they  could  afford  that  son  oi  waste.  But  the 
lady  of  the  house,  through  no  fault  of  her  own,  had 
X'cn  letting  the  housekeeping  slide. 

Lunch!  I  had  flown  a  long  way,  1  realized  all  of 
i  sudden.  The  eat  was  winding  its  way  thn  nigh  the 
able  legs,  pink  nose  wrinkled  in  feigned  disgust. 

1  kept  the  meal  pinned  down  with  a  claw  and 
core  strips  from  it  with  my  beak.  There  was  muse 
it  the  kitchen  door,  but  I  was  concentrating  so  I 
hardly  noticed.  Then  a  bustle,  a  gasp,  whirl  oi 
shawl,  sick-room  smell,  a  nigh,  crumple,  /  )iiWi'n£, 
sou  mustn't  exert  yourself,  etc.  He  seemed  to  be 
guiding  her  out  of  the  room.  Leaving  me  alone 
with  my  meal,  the  cat  watching  with  its  witch- 
.jreen  eyes.  When  1  was  full  was  when  the  meat 
was  gone.  It  occurred  to  me  that  maybe  now  there 
vas  nothing  between  myself  and  the  shun  rhing 
an  the  mantel. 


yJ  LIST  K  )  Bl-  (  I  FAR,  I  HERE  WASN  I  \  \ ^ 
l>allul  bust  of  l\dlas.  There  wasn't  an\  bust  ,n  ,ill 
What  he  had  i  >n  the  mantel  was  ,i  t  r\stal  ball,  like 
tor  a  wizard  or  a  tort  line -teller.  I  don't  know  how 
he'd  got  M-— sc  ime  gyps\  con.  h  sat  above  the  (ire- 
place  and  sucked  up  everything  u  could.  All  the 
room  and  lis  furnishings  warped  ,iw,i\  in  its  re 
flection,  even  the  window  where'  he  let  me  in. 
h  had  been  a  cloud-blown  day,  damp,  windy, 


and  warm.  Darkness  oi  the  window  pane  when  1 
landed  on  the  sill.  When  the  cloud  passed  from 
the  sun  tin.-  crack  on  the  glass  began  to  glitter 
once  again.  I  saw  the  crow  floating  in  the  glass, 
glossy-winged,  strong  black  devil.  Sure,  I  pecked 
a  time  or  tw<  >.  There's  your  tdp-ta/wuppmt1,  Bui  we 
don't  actually  think  I  here's  .mother  crow  behind 
the  mirror.  When  you  tight  your  reflection,  you 
know  it's  yourself  you're  fighting  .  .  .  that's  the 
point. 

1  don't  re. ill\  know  why  he  opened  the  window. 
Maybe  he  thought  I  was  going  to  break  the  glass. 
I  le  had  scrunched  his  writing  table  up  against 
the  inside  sill  to  gel  the  best  of  the  daylight  he 
could.  It  was  a  cro<  iked  little  house,  and  poorly  an- 
gled tor  natural  light,  but  they  had  to  scrimp  on 
candles  and  lamp  oil. 

And  besides,  as  I  said,  he  was  curious. 

1  le  used  to  play  with  logic  like  a  rubber  band. 
Then  l here  was  the  story  that  affixed  the logk  to 
the  horror.  A  man  is  looking  out  a  window  and 
sees  a  gruesome  arachnid  mi  mster  la\  ing  waste  u  > 
the  surroundings.  Turns  out  it's  onl\  a  spider 
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about  iIk'  size  c  il  a  dandruff  flake  suspended  on  an 
invisible  thread  a  half- inch  from  his  eye. 
All  .1  in. hut  of  perspective,  don't  you  see? 

T 

X  HERE  WAS  THE  CROW  IN  THE 
t  rystal  hall.  I  never  considered  pecking  the  ball. 
1 1  was  too  beautiful.  If  only  it  had  been  the  size  of 

.i  in.ii 'hie,  I  could  have  tarried  n  oil  and  hidden  it 
somewhere.  It  I  gaped  toward  it,  my  craw  slid  over 
the  surface,  stretching  wide  enough  to  swallow  it 
altogether.  But  that  was  illusion.  I  hopped  hack- 
ward,  turned  my  head  from  one  side  to  the  oth- 
er. Right  eye,  left,  each  eye  expanding  on  the 
globe  to  cover  it  completely-  I  took  another  hop, 
sideways  on  the  man  I  el.  T  he  whole  room  swam  in- 
side the  crystal.  1  he  cat,  composed  below  the  fire- 
place with  its  four  white  booties  neatly  together, 
loi  iked  up  ai  me,  the  picture  of  innocence.  The  po- 
et, struggling  a  nli  the  poker,  trying  to  coax  a  lit- 
tle warmth  In  >m  the  miserable  tiny  coal  grate.  In 
the  background  was  that  one,  the  little  girl,  expiring 
on  a  divan.  I  saw  her  raise  herself  against  the  cush- 
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eologism: 
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ion 

aircraft 

1  ng.  Lit. 

pampas-grass 

aldehyde 

f-\|n  essionist 

Panslavistic 

iglo    Saxondom 

fain  story 

petty  bourgeoisie 

Ai magnac 

flummadiddle 

plutocrat 

,1       SI  |l 

soil 

pornographer 

backwardation 

glacierist 

Pre-  Raphael 

beaverish 

heart    beat 

prettify 

i  i  ism 

hev. 

proletairism 

bed-  roi  I 

homesteading 

propy  line 

b  u  <  1  ( 1  v 

humiliator 

pylon 

Bund 

Indonesian 

red-tapisli 

cant    dm; 

111  1.1  III  01    : 

saw  buck 

chapat  i  al 

interoceanic 

semi    occasional 

(    III   Oil  1<  |  IK 

kawa   kawa 

serfdom 

s(, Hid. ili-use 

lampshade 

show  business 

chubbini 

malodorous 

.  1  1  zicks 

courtwards 

Mazzmian 

skutterudite 

dandydom 

morbidize 

soiinv 

derail 

mornward 

stowa 

derailment 

M  urn  li.msen 

sweet  -  hearted 

dhyana 

nationhood 

s\  zygetic 

diamagnetism 

no   '. 

takin 

od  f 

11  ek 

1  )oppel 

Ohm  s  law 

wavelengt  h 

embarcadero 

old   timey 

White  Russian 

emplo)  ee 

owldom 

wit  hdrawable 

1011,  the  movement  swimming  in  the  crystal.  With 
her  fingers  she  curbed  the  edges  of  her  mouth.  I 
turned  from  her  reflection  to  face  her. 

You  thought  of  her  as  a  little  girl  even  though 
she  was  twenty  -four  by  that  time  and  a  married 
woman.  But  she'd  been  seven  when  they  met, 
thirteen  when  they  married.  Little  Virginia 
Clemm  -not  the  euphonious  sort  of  name  he 
liked.  C  'all  her  Ligeia,  or  Annabel  Lee.  Lenore. 
Something  soli  and  whispering. 

Consumption,  that  was  her  situation.  She  still 
went  creeping  around  that  house  at  tunes.  Sh<  'd 
leave  her  couch  and  wander,  as  she  had  done 
this  day.  But  she  was  already  a  ghost  by  then. 
Her  round  little  lace  gone  all  cadaverous,  turned 
discreetly  aside  to  catch  the  proceeds  of  a  wet 
cough  in  her  lace-edged,  blood-clotted  handket 
chief.  There's  your  lost  Lenore  it  you  like. 

There  was  tear  in  her  face  as  she  looked  up  at 
me.  Recoil.  Harbinger  of  death,  she  was  thinking. 
Her  husband's  mad  fantasies  leaking  through. 
Grim,  ungainly,  ghastly,  gaunt  and  ominous  bird  of 
yore,  and  on  and  on.  She  had  reason  to  be  fright- 
ened, poor  small  thing,  though  not  of  me.  1  was 
racking  my  brains  for  something  reassuring  to 
say  to  her.  Something  decent,  at  least.  Feed  me 
meat  seemed  a  bit  risque.  Unfortunately,  most  of 
my  phrases  came  from  sailors  and  whores. 

Hell's  bells  was  the  mildest  thing  I  could  think 
of.  Or  Ring  my  bells!  but  in  a  way  that  was  worse. 

Bells,  I  said.  Bells  bells  bells  bells  hells  bells  bells. 

When  she  took  her  fingers  down  there  was  a 
smile.  Hah  of  blood  at  the  corner  but  a  smile.  The 
crow  is  talking.  Bells,  it  says.  The  poet  straightened 
from  the  coal  grate,  the  poker  balanced  in  his  rin- 
gers light  as  air.  You  could  see  in  his  face  he  did- 
n't quite  trust  it.  He  was  going  to  get  this  mo- 
ment. Smile  and  never  mind  the  bloody  fingertips. 
A  small  orb  of  warmth  swelled  into  the  room. 
|usr  for  this  moment  everything  would  be  all  right. 
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ITS  A  LIE  ABOUT  HOW  I  LOOMED 
ovei  him  for  all  eternity,  his  soul  from  out  that  shad- 
mi  that  lies  floating  on  the  floor  /Shall  be  lifted — nev- 
ermore' We  have  migration  to  consider,  after  all. 
But  whenever  I  lit  on  the  sill  they'd  let  me  in,  and 
sometimes  they  would  teed  me.  A  place  where 
they  let  you  111  and  teed  you  meat — now  that's 
worth  something. 

I  swear  she  lit  up  to  see  me  return  ...  1  suppose 
it  proved  that  something  kept  happening.  An- 
other d,i\  come  and  she  wasn't  dead  vet. 

It  took  her  over  a  year  to  die,  and  she  had  lit- 
tle rallies.  Evenings  she'd  come  down  and  play  the 
little  spinet  hacked  into  the  wall,  opposite  his 
table.  I  Inn  and  her  mother  and  me  and  the  cat 
sifting  up  polite  as  it  we  were  in  church,  attend- 
ing her  frail  melodies.  They  newer  lasted  long. 

1  le  used  to  smg  to  her  si  imetimes.  1  le  would  al- 
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Theirs... 


Fancy  on 
I     the  outside. 


Ours... 


Miracle 

on  the  inside. 


It's  what's  inside  that  counts. . . 

SWEDISH  SCIENTISTS  WORK 
UNDERCOVER  TO  CREATE  THIS 
WEIGHTLESS  SLEEP  SYSTEM! 

They  use  NASA's  anti-G-force  research  to  invent  a  marvel  of  molecular  physics.. 


Tempur-Pedie's  phenomenal  Swedish  bed  is  chang- 
ing the  way  Americans  sleep.  Our  amazing  bed  is 
he  future.  Innersprings  and  air-beds  are  the  past . 

Other  mattresses  are  fancy  on  the  outside.  Ours  is  a 
niracle on  the  inside!  Trillions  ofviscoelastic  MEMORY 
^ELLS  work  as  molecular  springs  (see  cut-away  photo) 
to  conform  precisely  to  your  body. 

We  promise  up  to  83%  better  sleep! 
The  thick  pad  that  covers  other  mattresses  keeps  their 
iteel  springs  inside,  but  creates  a  hammock  effect  out- 
ride. This  actually  causes  pressure  points.  That's  why 
Lempur-Pedic  cuts  tossing  and  turning  by  up  to  83%! 

Adjusts  to  fit  you  and  your  spouse. 

)ur  exclusive  Tempur  material  uses  body  mass  and 
emperature  to  selectively  adjust  to  your  exact  shape 


and  weight.  This  sleep  matrix  gives  you  total  support. 
Its  microporoscopic  structure  is  self-ventilating.  You 
also  get  our  new  Airflow  system. 

Works  naturally... automatically. 

The  Tempur-Pedic  bed  utilizes  no  electricity,  no  com- 
pressed air,  no  heated  water.  Instead,  it  uses  natural 

our  advanced  technology  is  recognized 
NASA,  the  IS  Space  Foundation,  imd 
certified  by  the  Space  Awareness  Alliance 

principles  ot  physics  to  give  you  the  energizing  "lift"  of 

weightless  sleep.  There  are  no  settings  or  controls  to 

adjust ...  mi  heaters,  motors,  or  air  pumps  to  break.  You 

do  nothing  but  he  down  on  it! 

The  press  is  giving  us  rave  reviews! 

TV,  radio,  magazines,  newspapers,  medical  publica- 

Free  setup/removal 
Direct-import  prices 
•  Shipped  duty-free 

Viscoelastic  memory 
cells  conform  to 
every  curve  and 
angle  ol  your  body, 
ventilating  windows 
dissipate  heat 


turns... our  high-tech  bed  is  winning  wide  acclaim. 
Dateuni  NBC  told  all  America  about  Tempur-Pedic. 
So  did  Lou  Dobbs  on  CNN's  Business  Unusual,  and 
CNBC's  Power  lunch.  Associated  Press,  Discovery 
Channel,  and  others  have  also  featured  our  break- 
through sleep  technology. 

Try  it  at  our  dsk  for  3  months! 
We'll  set  up  a  brand  new  demo  bed,  in  your  bedroom 
...even  remove  the  old  bedding... and  give  you  3  hill 
months  to  sleep  on  it.  It  you  don't  love  it,  we'll  pick  it  up 
and  take  it  back — at  our  expense! 
Thousands  of  health  professionals  say 'Yes!' 
Our  owners  love  the  feeling  of  WEIGHTLESS  SLEEP  and 
the  way  Tempur-Pedic  helps  ease  aches,  pains,  bad 
problems.  Thousands  of  sleep  clinics  and  health  profes- 
sionals recommend  our  Swedish  Sleep  System! 


FREE  DEMONSTRATION  KIT 
is  now  yours  for  the  asking! 


4tktaPUR-PEDIC 
PRESSURE  RELIEVING 
SWEDISH  MATTRESS  AND  PI 


Ultralight  Terry 

Heavy  Duty  /     „■* 

I     90  \ 

Bonded  Substrate     Pressure  Relieving    Liquid  Barrier 
with  New  Comfort  Layei 

AirFlow  System 


FREE  SAMPLE/FREE  VIDEO  /FREE  «F 

1-888-244-38 

FAX  us  at  1-859-259-9843 

Tempur-Pedic,  Inc  ,  1  ox  Way,  I  e> 


-i '  read  Ik  i  Ins  poems  and  stories,  though  not  the 
most  horribly  scary  ones,  hut  thai  was  when  she 
was  lucid  and  strong  enough  to  sil  up.  When  In 
was  sick  and  ofl  her  he, id  he  would  hold  her  and 
sing  i  ild  lullahies— When  you  wake  you  shall  have 
all  the  pretty  little  horses.  C  iod  love  him,  his  singing 
voice  was  worse  than  nunc.  I~he  girl  was  deliri- 
ous, n  was  nothing  to  her,  hut  the  cat  would  slink 
ofl  into  the  alley,  while  old  l.uh  (  Iciiun  lurked 
in  the  kitchen,  ringers  practically  stuck  in  her 
ears.  Nol  so  much  against  the  racket  perhaps  .is 
. . .  well,  i!  was  distressing.  Thcv  were  in  a  had  way. 
What's  the  other  verse  to  that  one.'  (  'an't  re- 
member the  first  line  hut  it  involves  a  calf  and 

way  dim  n  yonder  m  the  meadou 
Buzzards  and  (lies,  pecking  out  its  eves 
Pi  h  n  little  thing  i  no  .\lainai\  .  .  . 

Quite  .1  choice  for  your  invalid  moribund 
spouse,  or  for  anyone  else  if  you  think  about  it.  I  le 
mi ist  have  picked  up  that  one  down  in  Virginia. 
This  was  slavery  tune,  don't  forget.  Some  of  the 
songs  Mammy  sang  were  kind  of  grim. 


UNNY  BUT  HE  D  SEEM  TO  KNOW  WHEN 
1  was  leaving.  1  le'd  look  at  me  with  a  sort  of  en- 
\  \  then.  It  only  he  could  just  shrug  on  a  pair  of 
wings  and  fly  away  from  that  death  trap  till  it 
shrank  away  to  a  little  tight  hall,  a  marble,  a  dot, 
then  n<  ithing.  With  all  the  lim:\  things  he  wrote 


I  think  ih, 1 1  was  the  w<  irst  he  ever  thought. 

I  le  would  have  liked  to  have  gone  stark  rav- 
ing screaming  mad  like  a  hero  in  one  of  his  gris- 
lier stones.  That  would  have  been  another  way 
out.  But  in  reality  he  stayed  pretty  sane.  Even 
the  drinking  and  drugging  was  greatly  exagger- 
ated later  on.  Mostly  it  was  medicinal  use.  After 
she  was  dead  and  buried  and  he  was  sick  himself 
and  in  great  pain,  he  needed  a  lot  of  medicine. 

(,  )ne  spring  A,\x  I  came  back  and  the  n >om  was 
empty.  In  the  crystal  flowed  the  warped  en  iw  fig- 
ure and  beyond:  the  vacant  writing  desk,  the 
spinet  with  lis  empty  bench,  and,  above,  her  tin- 
t\  pe  portrait  hanging  on  the  wall. 
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I  TOLD  HER.  SOMETIMES  WHEN 
the  helh  are  ringing,  1  soar  so  high  1  can  hulk 
stand  it.  Till  the  orb  of  the  world  shrinks  away  from 
i iic  io  the  size  of  a  blue-green  marble.  A  dot,  then 
nothing.  And  still  I  feel  its  bright  eye  watching  me, 
in  the  night  of  the  universe  so  black  1  couldn't  pick 
out  the  shape  ot  my  own  wing  against  it.  Nothing 
hut  darkness,  and  the  darkness  is  me. 

I  stall  tl\  over  the  place  sometimes.  It's  the  pro- 
jects now,  West  Baltimore  skims.  All  crack  deal 
ers  and  whores  m  tights.  Everything  right  out 
there  on  the  street.  They  lost  something  when 
the\  lei  go  the  whalebone  and  lace.  Long  fancy 
opium  pipes  and  hookahs  like  he  smoked  some- 
tunes.  Something,  certainly,  has  been  lost. 


P.T.  BARNUM  and 
My  Great- Great- Granddad's  SLAVES 

BY    ALLAN     GURGANUS 


w, 


A LT  W  H  ITM  A  X  ,  TH  E  TW E NTY-  S I  X 
yeai  old  editor  of  Th.  Brooklyn  Eagle,  interviewed 
the  great  shi  iwman  in  M.n  i  it  1  846.  "We  saw  Mr. 
Barnum,  ot  Tom  Thumb  notoriety,  manager  ot 
the  Museum  ike.  in  New  York  .  .  .  I  le  told  us 
i!  -in  his  tour  through  all  the  capitals  of  Europe 
and  his  interci  wrse  with  the  km^s,  queens  and  big 
hugs.  \\  e  asked  him  it  anything  he-  saw  there 
made  bun  love  Yankeedom  less.  Ihs  gra\  eyes 
flashed:  Ah  (  iod!'  said  he,  'No!  Not  a  hit  of  it! 
Why,  sir,  you  can't  imagine  the-  difference- 
There  everything  is  frozen  kings  and  things- 
formal,  bui  absolutely  frozen,  here  u  is  lite.  1  lere 
n  is  freedi  -in,  and  here  are  men.' 

"A  w  k  might  he  written  on  that  little 

speech  of  Barnum's." 


Ax  MY  DREAM  OF  1850,  I  STILL  OWN 
the  farm.  I  am  the  very  hick  that  Mr.  Barnum's 
traveling  show  is  headed  south  to  fleece.  (The 
hick  in  question,  m\  actual  great-great-granddad, 
horn  1812.) 

lake  him,  1  dream  1  have  a  little  extra  pock- 
et-change and  these  nine  hundred  acres,  [he 
twelve  horses  stabled  yonder  and  those  tour 
great  barns  out  hack,  all  ours,  mine.  1  count 
myself  a  Man  of  Science,  and  my  fourteen-vol- 
uine  diai\  will  prove  mostly  Daily  Weather  in 
stolid  prose  and  a  handwriting  as  forward-tilt- 
ingly  unsinkable  as  some  four-masted  schooner. 
And  vet  then-  is  ,u\  appetite  for  Strangers  and 
the  Strangeness  the,  can  bring.  1  admit  to  my 
own  birthright  luck.  Our  bottomland  is  fertile  - 


tl 


lere  and  thus  ideal  tor  cotton.  Ai  church,  I 
ithc  and  am  respected.  And  yet,  niched 
:hough  i  he  h)  Our  Creator,  despite  the  .Miperh 
lealth  and  conformation  o!  mv  children  I  do 
experience  a  hidden  Presbyterian  yearning  af- 
er  .  .  .  what.'  yes,  Novelty.  Hi  is  minor  fault  .  il 
ways  makes  me  prey  to  just  Mich  touring  s.des- 
nen,  preachers,  di<  iw-ti  'Ik 


HE  ROADSHOW  BARNUM  TOURING 
company  stirred  in  my  great-great-granddad  both 
excitement  and  philanthropy.  Here  is  how  I 
know.  Tins,  from  a  letter  dated  1S50,  was  ad- 
dressed to  his  brother  Julian,  then  attending  a 
Boys'  Academy  in  Raleigh: 

As  tlic  Exposition  of  Animals  and  Oddil  tes  will 
he  presented  .it  New  Bern  at  next  week's  end,  I  hope 
t(  >  t.ike  this  I, inn's  win  ile  pi  ipulal  ii  m,  — And  I  mean 
.ill  hues  ill  it'  We  shall  view  such  instructive  ui- 
rii  cities  as  Mr.  b, i nn mi's  traveling  troupe  cht  » ises  i<  i 
affright  us  with  (  liven  the  abundance  of  our  rec  ent 
li  itton  harvest — as  1  told  you,  a  most  capital  crop!— 
the  exhibit  i<  >n  arri\  es  .it  i  ine  line  rest  m<_:  p<  lint .  This 
amusement  will  prove  .1  meet  reward  to  m\  dear 
h  nisehold  entire.  And  1  cannot  but  admit  to  even 
looking  somewhat  forward  to  myself 


A  KNOW  CERTAIN  OF  MY  GREAT- 
great-grandfather's  facts  because,  in  1850,  the 
census-takers  began  listing  names;  not  just  .1 
household's  numbers  tor  its  kids  and  acreage.  I 
have  that  ledger  bete  (it  smells  of  sneeze-making 
green  bread-mold  of  good  brown  inhaling  cig- 
ars). It  lists  the  telling  names  of  this  prominent 
young  farmer's  children,  the  names  and  maiden 
names  of  his  wife  and  her  resident  young  sister, 
and  of  their  slaves.  But,  when  I  dream  of  1850,  tin 
vision  of  it,  somewhat  inherited,  is  a  dream  cu- 
histicallv  reordered  by  distance,  b\  my  having 
read  a  certain  amount  of  economic  and  social 
history,  and  by  my  own  modern  liberal  biases 

tnd  bigotries.  I  know  that  Great-Great-Grand- 
pap's  zeal  in  holding  on  to  slaves  helped  lead  him 
into  death  at  age  fifty.  And  yet,  within  tins  die. 1111 

it  mine,  1  receive  them  all  at  the  Iron t  door;  1  re- 
ceive into  my  contemporary  homeplace  those 
departed  family  members  listed  under  one  gent's 
line  overarching  name.  Ills  dependents — my 
great-great-grandmother  and  her  lovely  live-in 
younger  sister.  And  at  the  same  In  int  door,  I  greet 
those  skues  titled  for  lite  by  their  owner,  my  own 
genetic  cotounder.  My  forebear,  a  man  intelligent, 
prideful,  racist,  and  loving. 

(He  was  thirty-five  when  Mr.  Bamum's  second- 
string  exhibit  arrived  in  New  Bern,  N.G.,  summer 

it  1850;  and  he  would  die  at  age  titty,  wearing  .1 

olonel's  uniform  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  fighting 
lor . . .  fighting  tor . . .  the  right  to  take  his  people 


to  the  circus  and,  ol  c< mrse,  tor  1  he  right  to  kccj> 
siieh  people  ever  and  always  "his"  people.  1  Inn 
his  son's,  then  his  son's,  and  then  .  -  .) 
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T.    BARNUM    HIMSELF    OWNED 
slaves.  I  le  later  admitted  how,  during  .1  si  mi  h- 

ein  lour  in  the  kite  I8^0s,  he  bought  a  woman 
and  child,  perhaps  just  to  see  how  all  that  tell 
(I  kid  to  know  everything,  that  man  with  his 
gargantuan  appetites,  "Jumho"  ones,  to  use  |ust 
one  ol  his  invented  words.)  The  showman  also 
kept  a  male  slave  as  his  personal  groom-valet. 
But,  believing  the  man  had  stolen  from  him, 
Bamum  "gave  bun  fifty  lashes,  and  look  him 
to  New  Orleans  where  he  was  sold  at  auction." 
When  public  opinion  suhseciuentlv,  tinned 
against  such  treatment,  Barnum  conceded,  "1 
ought  to  have  been  whipped  a  thousand  tunes 
lor  this  myself." 

.And  vet  the  showman's  particular  genius  ran 
to  keeping  so  re  medially  in  touch  with  the  v  crv 
1 1 11 111  at  ions ,  in  J  superstitions  of  his  white  audience 
thai  PI  line. is  Tav  lor  Barnum  always  guessed  hi  >w 
best  to  allure,  then  anticipate,  and  finally  outfox, 
thoroughly  hoax  them.  .And.  in  the  end  thev 
li  ived  him  Ii  >r  it1 

1  le  leased  In  >m  her  <  iwner  a  slave  named  k  nee 
1  let  1 1  She  w  as  bhnd,  w  izened,  and,  because  she 
couldn't  see  to  cut  them,  her  fingernails  in-bent 
were  six  to  eight  inches  long.  Staging  one  ot  his 
most  famous  pranks,  Barnum  passed  her  oil  as 
the  mammy  to  George  Washington  (in  turn,  the 


A  northerner's  reply 

Letter  from  an  abolitionist  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  his  sister  in  Louisville. 

Kentucky. 

June  ;g     1850 

1   isc   no   better.   A  disease  ot 

My  sister 

whatever  nature— moral   or 

My     son.     Jam  e  s  ,      ha  s 

otherwise. — in  my  own  fam- 

shown me  vour  noli1  10  him 

ily—among      my      natural 

expressing  a   desire   to  visit 

friends,  —  is  surely  not  less  to 

me.  I  now  answer  1 1 

be  deprecated   than   when   it 

It   has  been   my   practice 

is   a   long   way   oil   and   con- 

for   many  years   to   have   no 

h  ned  to  others. 

intercourse  with   oppressors 

L  nil  e  1     1  lie  s  e    c  1 1  c  u  m  - 

of   their   fellow-beings,   ex- 

stances,   it    would   be    unnec 

cept  so   far  as  business  might 

<ss,i  iv    for  yo  u    lo   co  me   t  o 

require.  That  you  are  one  I 

Cincinnati,  on  my  account 

cnlcit  a  in    no   do  u  b  t  .    a  n  d 

^i  our  In  other 

that   you   are   becoming   an 

and  well    w  ishei 

old   one  certainly   makes  the 

jam     1      ■ 

Father  of  His  Country).  1  lore  1  will  simply  quore 
1 1 ■  'tn  the  olj  handbill  itself.  Perhaps  I  cannot 
otherwise  convince  you  of  Barnum's  epk  standard 
overstatement ,  espec  iallv,  on  behalf  of  this  sub- 
contracted slavewoman  (whose  autopsy  would 
pn  >ve  her  actual  age  to  have  been  "no  mi  ire  than 
eighty"). 

/  Ml'  (.  iVvutc'st  Natural  &  National  (  imusuy  in  the 
world.  ',ii  nu  in,  nurse  iiilii'ii  (  I. 01 :y  Washington 
i  the  bathei  oj  Did  (  niiwrv) ,  will  be  seen  at  Barnum's 
Hotel,  Bridgeport,  on  i  K'd  \\  ,iikI  s  \/i  km  vi ,  the  I  Ith 
and  12th  days  oj  I  keembei .  n  \)  and  I  \ 

Imee  lleth  was  the  slave  uj  Augustine  Washing- 
ton, (the  fathci  of  t  icn  Washington,)  and  was  the  first 
[)<  r.soii  who  put  clothes  on  the  unconscious  infant,  who, 
in  ajtei  days,  led  ow  herok  fathers  on  to  glory,  to  vk  - 
tory ,  and  freedom  To  use  her  own  language  when 
speaking  oj  the  illustrious  lather  oj  hi\  Country,  "she' 
raised  him  "  t'M  Him  iccts  hi  mi  in  the  year  I  b74 .  and 
has ,  consequently ,  nou  arrived  at  the  asumishing  V,E 
"I-  Kil  VI   \!<s 

I  lie  owner  of  this  poor  woman — advertised  as 
twice  her  natural  age— -argued  she  was  worth  at 
least  three  thousand.  But  Barnum,  driver  of  tough 
bargains,  paid  just  one  thousand  tor  the  uses  of  Ms 
Heth  forthwith  and  till  her  death.  And  since  on- 
ly the  autopsy  discredited  her  supposed  antiquity, 
the  showman  made  a  fortune  from  her  constant 
exhausting  city-to-city  display.  Bamum  continued 
to  argue  on  behalf  of  slavery,  "|l]f  i lie  blacks  were 
.  .  .  set  free  and  there  was  no  army  to  protect  the 
whites,  the  blacks  would  murder  them  and  lake 
p<  issessii  hi  of  their  property ." 

As  ,i  young  man,  Barnum  himself  had  per- 
formed in  blackface;  he  did  much  to  advance  the 
popularity  of  the  1840s  minstrel  craze.  White  men 
smudged  then  faces  with  burnt  cork.  They  paint  - 
ed  on  broadened  while  lips  and  wore  stiff  fright 
wigs  meant  to  suggest  certain  comically  conceived 
grotesque  black  "types"  with  names  like  "Jimmy 
(.  Vac  k  C  ]i  mi."  (,  Caucasian  minstrel  perfi  irmers  of- 
ten played  thai  Afrit  an- inspired  instrument,  the 
banjo.  Tlieir  material  was  largely  cubbed  from 
actual  black  performers,  then  presented  for  the 
amusement  < if  working-c lass  white  audient  es.  (  Vi- 
la in  gifted  Mac  k  performers  could  only  find  work 
by  smearing  "blackface"  on  themselves!  So,  these 
\\ch  Black  Men  judged  safer  for  seeming  clever 
White  Men  imitating  the  foolishness  of  Black 
Men;  and  all  before  one  note  was  sung! 

President  1  \  lei  himself  delighted  in  offering  a 
minstrel  >ln  >w  extravaganza  at  the  Whin-  1  louse. 


B 
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U  I     All     THIS    IS    MUCH    CKAN  D  t.  R 

and  somewhai  tar  afield  from  that  small  travel- 

ircus  i roup*    hound  b\   train  i  hen  lilt  ing 

the  hems  of  its  tents  in  New  Bern,  N.(  '.  It  was 

a  patched-together  entertainment  but  one  still 


hearing  Barnum  s  lucrative  seal  of  approval. 
And  so,  dressed  in  a  black  frock  coat  (1850, 
was  there  am  oilier  kind.'),  with  a  gold  wat<  h 
chain  (now  in  the  author's  possession)  looped 
to  the  magisterial  hour-chiming  watch  (lost  at 
Shiloh  twelve  years  later  hut  today  still  snug  in 
his  righl  vest  pocket),  my  ancestor  finally 
clucks  two  roan  horses  down  the  graded  ride 
from  bis  hilltop  house.  In  his  buggy,  the  two 
elder  children,  his  wife,  his  live-in  sister-in- 
law,  all  animated  about  seeing  the  exhibition 
(a  word  he  prefers  to  "circus"),  in  one  mule- 
drawn  wooden  wagon  bringing  up  behind 
them,  the  seven  slaves.  One  old  white  hired 
man  is  left  back  home  to  tend  the  property 
and  feed  the  cows  and  swine.  All  others, 
hooray,  are  bound  to  see  the  Curiosities,  all  in- 
vited. The  very  tact  that  Grandpa  took  his 
slaves  four  miles'  distance  to  see  a  mere  amuse- 
ment of  no  pertinence  to  their  cotton-cultiva- 
tion skill  marks  him  as  a  man  rem, likable  to 
Ins  epoch:  unconventional,  experimental, 
maybe  even  Scientific  in  his  outlook. 


B 


UT,  TO  BE  HONEST:  EVERY GRAND- 
child  of  slave-owners  will,  even  in  this  new  cen- 
tury, otter  you  a  silver  tray  spread  with  lavish  in- 1 
stances  of  bis  family's  kindness  to  "their"  people. 
Back  before  freedom  so  devalued  these  adored 
investment-ornaments.  My  own  great-great  al- 
lowed his  wife's  teaching  several  house  slaves  to 
read.  For  this  license,  he  endured  the  censure  of 
other  owners  out  his  way:  "Tram  them  in  that, 
what's  next.'  They'll  soon  murder  you  in  your 
beds."  "While  reading  Horace's  Odes  aloud.'"  he 
is  said  to  have  replied.  But  I  am  whitewashing 
him,  am  I  not?  The  man  was  not  so  gently  radi- 
cal that  lie,  like  General  Washington,  treed  his 
slaves  upon  his  death.  No,  "his"  had  to  be  forcibly 
removed  from  him  by  the  very  History  that  so 
forcibly  awarded  his  left  temple  a  lethal  minnie 
ball.  But  not  yet  . . . 


lei 
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S  PLANNED,  YOU  HEAR  THE  CIRCUS 
long  before  you  see  it.  With  its  gallerv  sideshows 
leading  toward  the  Big  Top,  the  ragtag  it  pretty 
spec  lac  le  lavs  strewn  across  a  former  peanut  field. 
It  is  owned,  according  to  the  papers  of  the  day,  by 
one  IVwit  Barnum,  "no  relation  whatever,"  the 
record  states. 

Today,  local  stables  have  been  denuded  of 
rental  horses,  such  steeds  pressed  into  service  by 
clever  boys  who've  formed  an  instant  jitney  ser- 
vice to  transport  (25  cents,  even  for  children) 
c  urii  isiiv  -seekers  arrived  by  train,  along  that  dusty 
last  half-mile  to  a  quite-loud  exposition,  i-  ou  can 
enj<  'v  the  calliope  (named,  of  course,  for  the  muse 
of  epic  poetry)  from  a  mile  or  more  off,  which  is 
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win  the\  use  thai  Imlh  pulh  hurdy-gurdy  in- 
strunicnt,  and  because  where  else  Jo  you  ever 
hear  < me.' 

There's  a  new  sort  of  person  busying  the 
board  sidewalks  ol  New  Bern  today — sleek, 
commercial,  haughty,  noi  come  here  to  see  us. 
Owner  of  the  General  Store  reported  record 
sales  that  whole  day  long,  and  on  account,  he'd 
opened  just  past  dawn,  knowing.  My  grandfa- 
ther and  bis  wife,  Sarah,  and  her  sister,  the 
beautiful  Lavinia,  arrive  with  the  two  older 
children  in  one  bu<_!<_:\.  Following,  in  the  sec- 
ond large  conveyance,  utili:ed  mostly  lor  haul- 
ing produce,  the  slaves,  one  .1  wet  nurse  seen 
suckling  the  owner's  youngest  child.  The  in- 
fant's mother  cannot  risk  any  stray  milky  leak- 
cige  on  ,1  dress  so  silk  and  shipped  clear  from 
Richmond.  Upon  entering  the  wagon-clatter 
and  miMc,  on  seeing  such  dust  clouds  contain- 
ing total  strangers,  my  kinsmen  sit  straighter 
on  their  leather  seat;  they're  fighting  to  look 
calm  and  accustomed,  their  emotions'  owners. 

But  the  slaves  themselves  do  not  strain  tor 
that  false  and  bin  tie  poise;  they  seem  unapolo- 
getically  interested,  and  yer,  holding  one  an- 
other's hands,  they  do  act  half-afraid.  They 
wear  their  light-brown  linsey-woolseys,  a 
(home-woven  combination  of  linen  and  wool. 
They  are  groomed  and  they  rest  so  close  shoul- 
der-to-shoulder, as  if  tearful  of  what  they  might 
be  forced  to  see — here  at  a  show  where  people 
are  exhibits.  The  sexualized  carney  atmos- 
phere, the  barkers  directing  rustic  crowds  to 
note  this  displayed  one's  features  and  pointing 
out  that,  it  must  leel  fur  slaves  distinctly  auc- 
tion-like. 

Since  my  great-great-grandfather,  at  least  ac- 
cording to  family  legend,  illegally  permitted  the 
teaching  of  literacy,  some  of  his  slaves  could've 
read  aloud  to  the  others  those  elaborately  paint- 
ed canvas  pennants  hung  before  midway  tents 
hiding  their  curiosities:  Zona,  the  Bearded  Dog- 
Faccd  Lady  of  Spain.  Bobo,  the  Whale  Boy,  Weigh- 
ing No  Less  than  547  /'omuls  at  His  Last  Feeding. 

Mr.  Barnum  believed  in  racial  equality  at  least 
at  the  Admission  Booth.  Any  person,  whatever 
their  color,  it  possessing  correctly  colored  e<  tin  of 
the  realm,  was  allowed  into  the  mam  circus  tent 
and,  leading  there,  into  all  the  special  exhibi- 
tions (separate  admissions,  please). 

I  can  quite  tenderly  picture  my  great-great- 
grandfather (cursed  with  tin  same  rosy  English 
coloring,  s,i  unsuitable  tor  the  South's  tropical 
glare  and  so  morbidly  apt  to  be  damaged  by  sun). 
He  was,  J  know  from  a  painting  and  one  tintype, 
1  fellow  cursed  with  my  same  pattern  baldness, 
alas  (or  was  I  with  /us.').  I  can  easily  imagine  him 
leading  his  hands.  >me  wife  and  prettier  sister-in- 
law — (his  mistress,  acci  irding  ti  1  family  rum<  >r);  he 
has  already  paid  admissi<  >n  t<  >r  the  entire  tribe — 


"ol  .ill  hues!"  as  he  hi  nisei  I  so  wittily  it  somewhat 
coldly  wrote  I  le  ni  >w  hoists  his  namesake  eldest 
son,  a  boy  still  too  short  to  see  ovet  the  main 
craning  adull  beach  and  the  ladies'  hats  ridicu- 
lously huge  this  year.  My  great-great  granddad 
has  convinced  himself  that  be  himself  is  just 


what  tins  exhibit's  poster  promises:  "Ti 
"Moral,"  "Instructive."  And  by  his  own 
he  not.'  I  las  he  not  insisted  that  his  s 
"broadened,"  perhaps  even  "ama:ed  the 
ened'  by  access  r *  >  such  freakish  mysterie 
sons  will  pay  cash  to  see.'  They  are  /u 
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MADEMOISELLE  JENNY  LIND 
VISITS  THE  HERALD 

From  a  front  page  ston  in  the  September  24.  1850,  Veil   York  Herald. 


Yday  afternoon  Made 
moiselle  Jenny  1  ind,  ai 
1 .  mipanied  by  her  private  Sec 
retary  and  Signor  Benedict 
and  Signoi  Bellett  i,  with  Mr. 
|.i\  .ind  Mr.  Barnum ,  visited 
the  Herald  office,  for  the  pur- 
pose i'l  seeing  the  machinery. 
1  he  presses  were  nol  ,11  work 
when  she  arrived,  and  \1 1  . 
ett .  in  the  meant  ime. 
shewed  her  ihe  editorial 
and  his  own  pi  i\ ate 
sanctum.  While  waiting  for 
the  loi  ms  in  be  placed  on  I  he 
press,  she  conversed  about  the 
present  beautiful  weather,  and 
spoke  111  glowing  terms  ol  the 
line,  pure,  healths  bracing  air 
ol  our  (Innate.  1  n  reply  to  hei 
inquiries  about  the  equinoc- 
tial gales,  Mr.  Bennett  told 
her  they  were  to  have  come  i  n 
last  Sat  m  day .  hut  wei  e  post 
pi mol  on  hi  :  ai 

I  he  | sk  |  enji lyed  t he  joke, 
and  laughed  most   heartily. 

\1  r.    Be  n  net  1    then    CO  n 
dinted  Mademoiselle  1  ind 
down  the  dark  subteri 
passage  to  the  pi  ess  rooms, 
when   sin-   very    wisely    and 
thriftily  gathei  ed  up  hi 
about    her.    lest    it    should    be 
s. liled  h\  t he  ink  with  whii  h 
she  was  surroundei lorn 
side .  She  at  I  to  be 

ed  at  the  ci  implii  ated  ma- 
i  hinery  oi  t  he  pi  esses;  but  the 
mi  imenl  they  were  put  in  mo 

ind  she  saw  t  he  blank 
sheets  (ten  thousand  an  hour) 

nil  come  out  instant,! 
neoush  printed .  she  hind  up 
her  brighl  expressive  - 

I  lie  (|Uest  loll   now  wa 

.  ■  lot  he  cat 

-i    as    she   al  I  1\  ed,    It    was 

iry  to  (lose  the  office 

to   keep   OUt    '  lie   CI  Owd, 


which  quickly  collected  on  sei 
mg  the  carriage.  But  when  she 
was  in  the  press  room,  the 
multitude  had  accumulated  to 
such  an  extent  thai  Fulton  and 
Nassau  streets,  all  round  the 
Herald  buildings,  were  filled 
with  people.  As  soon  as  the 
dooi  was  opened,  a  rush  was 
made  1  ri  mi  t  he  outside  and 
i  lie  offii  e  was  Idled.  Her  car- 
i  iage,  unfortunately,  was  not 
at  the  door,  and  she  was  thus 
delayed  lor  some  time  when 
a  further  accession  to  the 
crowd  took  place,  and  they 
burst  in  the  windows,  and 
cheered  and  shouted  in  the 
most  vociferous  manner.  It 
wa  necessary  to  send  for  some 
oi  the  police  officers  ol  the 
Second  ward  to  make  a  pas- 
sage lot  her;  and  even  with 
i  hen  assistance,  and  that  of 
some  other  gentlemen,  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  she 
gained  the  carriage,  when  the 
cheering  became  most  vocif- 
erous. The  people  seemed 
mad  with  excitement.  The 
most  popular  woman  in  the 
world  is  fenny  land.  She  then 
pi 'led,  with  her  Male,  down 

io  Wall  street  on  business,  re- 
turned through  Broadway  to 
the  Irving  House,  when  she 
called  upo  n  Mi  lie  nnet  t  . 
i  lien  returned  up  town  to  the 

New  N  oi  k  Hotel.  No  arti.t, .  ni  i 

person,  no  human  being,  eve] 
came  to  this  .  ountry  that  i  an 
produce  or  prolong  an  ex  - 
citemenl  equal  to  that  caused 
In  the  glial  art.  the  great  ge- 
nius, and  still  greater  heart  ol 
|iui  it\  .ind  benevolem  ■ 
sessed  In    |ennv   land. 

\hi  it  ■  I    |ENN^    LIND— 
rO     I  111     EMPIR1 

,    ;  i  .      ,     ,   .  ; 

I'  .11  I       I  III    ENTER!  MNMEN  I 
GIVEN  B\    I  Hi    MAY"  '!■'     I 
I     \l    UK  VDY. 


1 1  ic  \  .'  it  following  him  at  some  slighl  automatic 
distant  i 

I  In  family  slaves  now  pad  along  behind,  mak- 
ing oi  .ill  t his  whatevei  they  might.  I  can  envision 
certain  older  slaves  being  pulled  along  by  more 
\  enturesome  yt  mngsters.  (Tomorrow,  their  own- 
er will  circulate  among  them  and  quiz  them  all  as 
in  their  favorire  dwarfs  and  beasts.  I  le  will  elu- 
i  id, in-  what  he  can  of  these  attractions'  histories 
and  facts.  And  then,  at  dinner  later,  over  the 
capon,  i lie  Spode,  he  will  channingly  describe  the 
partial  droll  comprehensions  of  these  persons — 
so  designed  around  the  tasks  he  h  is  assigned 
them,  persons  abducted  for  their  heat-resistance 
and  because  they  could  be  caught  then  bought— 
that  he  now  mostly  thinks  of  them  as  those  tasks. 
Il  with  extras.  1  [e  makes  a  comic  talk  from  such 
small  contusions  about  geography  h\  these  per- 
sons— abducted  from  a  geography  then  sold  in- 
to this  terror  of  oddity  and  work.  But  my  foreheai 
would  never,  not  for  anything,  allow  any  house 
slave  serving  dinner  to  overhear  even  one  such 
fond  and  lightly  told  story  of  the  others,  oh  no. 
One  had  one's  scruples.) 


B 


TJT,   PRAY,  WATCH  HIM  SHEPHERD 

his  fond  and,  today,  cooperative  crew.  See  him 
lead  them  all  into  the  first  of  Barman's  rents  of 
odditie: — And  then  tell  me,  Reader,  please,  oh 
tell  me,  what  on  this  earth  might  ever  be  odder 
I  ban  these  clean  it  roughly  dressed  black  and 
brown  and  blue-black  people  following  thn  e  to 
five  paces  behind  their  serious,  dandified,  and, 
he  might  say,  "loving"  master.'  Who  could  ever  af- 
ford to  pay  admission  to  such  a  marvel  as  am 
one  person  who  tech  entitled,  because  growing 
and  harvesting  cotton  is  so  labor-intensive,  to 
say  be  needs  to  own  these  other  people.1  Spring- 
ing, as  I  ^\o,  from  such  a  tradition,  what  have 
break  Shows  to  tell  me.'  What,  from  even  Mr.  Bar- 
num's  own  worst  lurid  organ-grinding  nightmare, 
could  ever  outstrip  the  Surpassing  Strangeness 
of  All  That  Is  Merely  Real,  Because  Certain  Pow- 
erful Persons  Wanted  to  Own  These  Other  People 
and  Nobody  C  lould  Stop  Them.' 


A  START  AND  END  WITH  THE  NAMES 
of  the  family  slaves.  They  are  listed  yet  on  cen- 
sus records.  .And  because  I  am  the  eldest  of  tour 
sons,  had  I  come  of  age  in  1850  and  not  a  hun- 
dred years  later,  my  household  property  would 
now  include: 

Pen  ie,  I  lap,  t  arce,  Rob,  Nance,  Baby  Nance, 
and  Pompey. 


whole  book  might  be  written  about  thai  little 
Its!  ' )j  names. 


THE  LAST  YEAR 


BY     EAVAN     BOLAND 
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IGHTEEN  FIFTY  IN  IRELAND.  AFTER 
the  Famine,  the  typhu.\  the  blackened  bodies  at 
the  roadside,  this  was  .1  year  of  sailing  ships.  The 
catastrophe  had  happened.  And  now  every  week, 
sometimes  twice  a  week,  the  sea  road  to  Ameri- 
ca was  worn  d( iwn  with  the  Irish  fleeing  the  night- 
mare. 

By  ]  Nx\  t he  .At Lint  ic  en >ssing  was  prat,  t  it  ed, 
almost  routine.  These  were  packet  ships,  some- 
times carrying  no  more  than  sixty  passengers. 
The  big  masts  and  cracking  canvases  plied  in  and 
out  of  Irish  and  English  harbors.  Their  captains 
were  (.  .'barons  in  reverse,  carrying  their  passengers 
away  fr< mi  the  underwt >rld.  N< >t  all  were  tit  f< ir  the 
job.  Not  until  September  of  ISA"1  did  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  London  introduce  the  Mercantile 
Marine  Act,  which  required  a  formal  exam  tor  a 
cap'ain's  ticket. 

The  spring  months  were  the  busiest.  The  ships 
'sailed  out  of  Cork,  Belfast,  Liverpool,  Dublin. 
Every  wall,  every  farm  gate  and  public-house 
door,  was  covered  with  the  smudged,  inky  posters, 
with  their  crude  handbill  lettering,  telling  pas- 
sengers to  assemble  at  this  dock  or  that  on  the 
chosen  date.  They  were  strangely  matter-of-fact, 
these  posters.  Iney  spoke  1  if  sailing  dates  and  re- 
ferred to  "a  Fair  Wind."  They  promised  "Bread- 
stuffs,  Pork,  Vinegar,  etc.,  found  according  to 


law."  Above  all  the\  promised  escape. 

( ^n  April  26,  1850,  the  /  iannah,  rebuilt  tor  the 
purpose,  smt  n  ithed  cl<  iwn  the  Shannon,  passing  the 
C  laity  Mount,  1 1  ns,  and  navigated  the  till  \  miles  to 
the  open  sea,  landing  her  passengers  sateh  at 
South  Sheet  Seaport  fort}  -three  days  later.  A  tew 
hours  Liter  the  Maria  Brcnnan  followed  her.  Foin 
days  later,  the  Tnmn/>/i,  made  in  Youghal  ol  local 
elm  and  b Lie k  bux  h,  carried  her  ironic  name  and 
ninety-seven  passengers  across  the  Atlantic.  The 
I  undress,  bound  tor  Quebec,  ft  dlowed  a  few  days 
later. 


X 


HE  POTATO  BLIGHT  HAD  LASTED 
five  years.  Lolly  and  hypocrisy  and  the  deepest 
inhumanity,  masquerading  as  economic  theory, 
had  accompanied  11  every  step  of  the  way.  In  the 
worst  hours  ot  the  Famine,  the  Limerick  docks 
had  been  piled  with  pork,  bullet,  and  oats  for 
transport  to  England.  The  Irish  would  continue. 
Bui  they  would  never  forget  that  their  people  had 
died,  degraded  by  hunger  and  disease,  within  miles 
oi  plenty  .w\A  harvest.  Now  that  healthy  potati  >es 
were  coi  11  mm  nit  of  the  ground — this  was  the'  year 
the  blight  began  to  recede — grief,  rancor,  disbe- 
lief, remained.  .And  now  everyone,  far  and  near, 
wanted  to  have  a  say.  Only  the  victims  were  silent. 


h  >KUM 


A  lew  oppositional  vignettes  U'll  .1  fraction  ol 
[he  slory.  I  I  ere,  lor  instance,  is  Joseph  Napier,  an 
Irish  lawyer  an  J  member  ol  the  British  I  louse  of 
(.  '01  hi nons.  On  I une  17,  1850,  he  writes  to  his  wife 
10  U'll  her,  exi  iteJly,  ahoul  his  intention  to  speak 
lo  ;i  motion  ol  the  Prime  Minister's  in  the  (  'om- 
inous. ,\  few  days  later,  .11  the  debate  111  the 
1  louse,  he  tells  the  Commons  that  he  hopes  the 
da\  may  come  "when  .  the  genial  influence  ol 
1  he  British  constitution  might  he  brought  lulh  to 
bear  upon  Ireland."  A  strange  phrase.'  Perhaps. 
Ne\  ei  the  less,  m  all  lis  strangeness,  it  c  reeps  be- 
tween 1  he'  sturdy  covers  ol  /  he  Life  of  Sn  Joseph 
Nu/x'ei .  And  that  is  history . 

rhousands  ol  miles  away  and  a  month  or  so  eai 
her,  |ohn  Mitchel,  the  transported  Irish  patriot. 
convicted  foi  his  part  in  the  disastrous  rebellion 
ol  I  848,  meets  some  of  his  countrymen  in  Tas- 
mania, h  is  April,  the  Australian  autumn.  Far 
away,  in  1  Vrr\  and  Dublin,  there  would  have 


BETWEEN  TWO  FIRES 

l,ii,i  to  Leopold  1,  King  oj  the  Belgians,  from  his  mcic.  Victoria,  Queen 

oj  I  ngland. 

Windsor  Castle, 

1  he  state  ol  tin-  (  loin inenl 

22nd  November  1850. 

is  deploi able;  the  folly  ol  Aus- 

tria a  nil  the  giving  way  ol 

\k  1  Jearesl  1  Incle,     V  cepl 
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influence  on  the  Continent 
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niceh  w i  ii ten    .mil  shows  such 

ing  and  an  enraged  Catholic 

miable  disposition.  1  send 

feeling  in  Ireland.   1  believe 

hei    in    da)  .i  little  heart   foi 

that  Austria  fans  the  flame  at 

the  haii   ol  our  blessed   An 

Rome,  .mil  that  the  .  hole  mo\  e 

■^.-1 ,  which  1  hope  she  will  ol 

ment  on  t  he  •  ionl  inenl  is  mid  - 

ten  wear,   Oui    in  i  Is  have  .ill 

•■ill.  mill   Protestant,  and 

got  oni              ■   wot  ten  i<.  i  he 

anti   1  nglish:  and  ilns  is  so  com 

il«. ii   child.  You  should  have 

plicated,  and  we  have  (thanks 

t  he  (li.i  i    children   ,is   m  uch 

i  o    1  ord    Pal  in.  i  si . .  ii  )    eon 

with  you  .is  possible .  1  .on 

lined  io  quart  el  ...  happily,  sep 

11  would  1  ii                                 il  for 

.ii  .ii  el\   with  eat  h,   I  hat   1  do 

1    hildren  i  lught 

not  know  hou  we  are  to  stand 

io  ha\ e  gi  eat  i  onf idi  nee  in 

against  it  all! 

ri  ins,    m   order   lor 

1    m  u  si    now    eo  in  1  u  de  . 

them  to  h                  influence 

I  i  usi  ing   soon   lo   he. n    1  rom 

ovei  them. 

again.  1  vei  youi  de\ 

i  rda\    \  ick)   was  ten 

\ leee. 

Ii  seems  .i  dream    1 1 

\  !(  tOI 

slu-  lives 

six-    m.i\  1 1 

My  li                  or  dea rest 

ver\  i  lever  child .  and  1  must 

Louise  seems  onl)  to  in<  n 

sa)  ii-n   in  in  h  impi  oved  . 

as  nine  goes  on. 

been  the  cold  daffodils  and  early  hawthorn  of 
home.  Not  surprisingly  perhaps — as  Mitchel 
writes  in  his  Jail  Journal — "Our  talk  was  .ill  of 
Ireland."  And  thai  also  is  history. 

But  there  was  more.  In  1  850  the  Irish  Franchise 
Act,  rushed  through  the  British  Parliament,  over- 
hauled the  antiquated  voter-registral  n  in  system — 
but  it  hardly  helped  Pr<  iperty  was  a  qualification 
lor  voting.  Small  ten. mi  farmers  who  had  sur- 
vived the  Famine  continued  to  find  themselves 
disenfranchised.  And  so  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year,  a  priest  in  County  Clare  tells  his  congrega- 
tion: "My  advice  to  you  is  to  throw  over  the  le- 
gal rights  of  the  landlords  and  to  seek  lor  your  just 
rights  and  not  your  legal  rights."  That  too  be- 
comes part  of  the  record. 

In  1  850 — according  to  numbers  assembled  late 
in  1849 — some  250,000  Irish  people  were  in  work- 
houses. In  April  of  1850,  Castlebar  workhouse  in 
Ma\i  >  —one  of  the  worst  hit  areas  ol  the  Famine — 
reports  that  it  no  longer  has  bedding  tor  its  in- 
mates, only  straw.  But  the  past,  by  definition,  is  not 
a  series  ol  measurable  statistics.  It  is  also  the  shame, 
the  silence.  It  is  what  is  willful lv  forgotten. 


1 
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HE  IMMEDIATE  CAUSE  OF  THE 
Famine  is  not  hard  to  find.  It  can  be  traced  to  the 
cobbled,  purplish  root  that  had  come  into  Ireland 
m  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  simple  to  put 
down  in  shallow  soil,  took  up  little  room,  could 
be  taken  hot  with  nothing  more  than  a  sprinkle 
ol  coarse  salt.  In  tact,  a  grown  man  could  eat 
fourteen  pounds  of  potatoes  in  a  single  day,  drink- 
ing yellow  buttermilk  to  wash  it  down,  and  be 
slightly  taller  at  adulthood  than  his  English  equiv- 
alent. For  the  Irish — desperately  poor  and  with  lit- 
tle  land- — it  seemed  the  perfect  food  source. 

By  the  1840s,  two  fifths,  or  three  million,  of  the 
Irish  people  depended  on  potatoes  grown  in  so- 
called  lazy  beds — ridges,  made  ot  piled  turf  be- 
tween deep  runnels,  laced  with  lime  and  manure, 
where  the  seed  potatoes  were  inserted  after  a  hole 
was  made  with  an  implement  called  a  "spud."  It 
was  ,i  strange  and  despised  agricultural  art,  this — 
travelers  to  the  country  were  shocked  and  disap- 
proving— but  ii  worked.  Until,  that  is,  the  Famine. 
Then  when  the  potato  was  hit  In  a  vicious  fun- 
gus, everything — the  lazy  beds,  the  diet,  the  de- 
pendence ot  the  people — was  shown  to  be  a 
w  Mi  bed  trap  laid  tor  the  defenseless. 

And  so  to  the  s.ultng  ships.  For  now  the  traf- 
fic ot  the  ships  began  to  be  matched  by  a  huge  new 
traffic  the  traffic  ol  emigrant  letters.  The  more 
the  ships  landed  their  passengers  on  the  shores  ot 
a  New  World,  the'  more  the  old  one  began  to 
hear  ol  their  survival. 

On  September  22,  1850,  a  young  woman 
named  Margaret  Me  v  arthv  wrote  back  t*»  her  fa- 
ther, trying  to  persuade  him  to  follow  her.  She  had 
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been  on  the  (  limn  estate  al  Kingwilliamsrown 
near  k'annuk.  It  haJ  been  cleared  in  an  emigra- 
te m,  I  til  the  old  had  held  hai  k  and  the  y<  mug  had 
j.'iu  Hie  spelling  is  as  written  here  Ihe  elo- 
quent, e  i  ipens  .1  window  into  the  smashed  dreams 
of  .1  generation: 

[(  |oine  yon  all  together  couragioush  an  J  hid  adui 
10  thai  lovely  place,  the  land  ut  0111  hirtlr,  that  place 
where  the  young  ami  oLl  |omed  together  111  one 
common  anion,  hoth  night  an  J  da\  engaged  in  in 


nocent  amusement    Bui  alas,  1  am  now  cold  it's  the 
gull  ol  miserarv .  1  ippressii  in,  degradetion  and  nun  of 

Whoever  helped  her  with  those  words,  the 
tono  1-  ( me  oi  hope.  1  lers  is,  in  a  way,  the  voice 
ol  the  future.  The  Irish  would  survive  on  hoth 
sides  <  >l  the  Atlantic.  They  would  prosper.  They 
would  even  triumph,  though  they  would  never 
forget.  But  the  darker  sound,  the  unarchived,  un- 
rei  1  irded,  senseless  n<  use  <  >t  the  past ,  remains. 


TWO  DREAMS  OF  CALIFORNIA 


BY     CECELIA     HOLLAND 
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All  FORMA  HAS  ALWAYS  BEEN  A 
pi. lee  of  dreams,  and  111  the  middle  ol  the 
1800s,  uadled  between  the  wash  of  the  Pacific 
and  the  1  h'_'h  Sierra,  neglected  by  the  Mexican 
government,  the  province's  mild  climate  and 
easy  bounty  drew  ambitious  men:  John  Charles 
Fremont,  John  Sutler,  and  Sam  Brannan, 
whose  ambition  was  one  of  the  biggest,  lie- 
wanted  ti  1  Man  his  own  1  ountry. 

In  1  S46,  Brannan,  horn  in  Maine,  restless  res- 
ident of  Ohio,  sometime  Mormon,  always  on  t he- 
make ,  had  signed  on  a  band  of  settlers  and  sailed 
I  the  1  lorn  to  make  himself  the  master  of 
l  California.  1  le  got  there  only  days  too  late.  When 
lu-  ship  sailed  into  San  Francisco  Bay  he  found 
the  American  flag  flying  above  its  t  in\  presidio — 


raised  when  the  United  States  seized  California 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican  W  ir.  "There's 
that  damned  flag  again,"  Brannan  is  alleged  to 
have  said. 

By  1850,  with  California  on  the  brink  of  state- 
hood, he  was  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  world. 
Two  years  earlier,  catching  wind  of  the  secret 
find  in  the  Sierra,  Brannan  had  run  through  the 
mud  of  San  Francisco  shouting,  "Gold!  Cold' 
Gold  on  the  American  River!"  A  hundred  thou- 
sand greedy  young  men  heard  him.  Over  the  next 
few  years  they  swarmed  into  California,  and  on 
then  way  to  the  goldfields,  most  of  them  went 
thn  iugh  Brannan 's  general-merchandise  store  in 
Sacramento,  buying  clothes  and  food,  shovels 
and  pans,  shoes  and  guns  and  knives  and  maps. 
Although  few  miners  ever  made  ,1  dime, 
Brannan  made  a  mint.  As  tor  his  dream  of  do- 
minion, even  that  still  seemed  possible  in 
1850,  when  California  was  finally  admitted 
to  the  United  States. 

This  had  been  a  surprising  struggle.  The 
I  nited  States  Congress  had  been  very  re- 
luctant to  admit  California,  in  spite  of  her  ob- 
vious bounties  and  abundance  of  Americans, 
because  of  serious  structural  problems  in  the 
federal  government  itself.  The  country's  rapid 
expansion  was  forcing  the  national  argument 
over  skiy  cry.  The  tree  states  resented  the 
p<  iwer  ol  the  southern  slave  states  in  Congress 
and  saw  each  new  slave  state  admitted  as  an 
expansion  of  that  power;  many  suspected  the 
South  of  instigating  the  Mexican  War  to  add 
y  ast  new  territories  to  irs  control.  The  south- 
ern slave  states  saw  each  new  tree  state  as 
strengthening  their  commercial  rivals  in  the 
North  and  threatening  their  power  base  in 
Washington.  With  Californians  demanding 
statehood,  the  clash  was  on:  slave  or  tree.' 
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Either  wav,  *■  alitornia  won  LI  tip  the  balance,  pei 
taps  irre\  i  n  ably 

As  (  longress  i.lin.lycJ  the  issue  in  session  utter 
essii in,  Calitornians  lost  patience.  Since  the  end 
't  the  Mexican  War  the\  li.iJ  si.-i.ii  a  series  ol 
nilitary  governi irs  dt  >  noi hing  hut  sc|uahhle  ami  >ng 
hemselves  while  the  stale  tilled  up  with  despei 
te  young  men,  mostly  armed,  often  drunk,  and 
II  tit  them  wild  to  net  rich.  For  nearly  eighteen 
aonths,  (  !alitornia  had  had  no  civil  governmenl 
t  all,  ,\n^\  when,  in  the  spring  ot  1  MT  <■  Congress 
ailed  once  again  to  answer  the  question  >>\  state- 
u>od,  influential  men  took  matters  into  their 
iwn  hands.  Tlie\  elected  delegates  to  a  mn- 
titutional  convention,  held  in  ureal  style  ai 
don  tc  rev,  .\\i^\  wrote  themselves  a  const  it  u- 
lon;  then  they  held  elections  for  governor 
itid  senators.  These  congressmen  then  went 
o  Washington,  to  take  their  seats  in  the 
;overnment  and  bring  California  into  the 
Jnion  hy  fait  accompli. 

The  constitution  written  in  Monterey  out- 
awed  slavery,  .\nJ  although  admitting  (  'ali- 
ornia  on  these  terms  wi  hi  LI  infuriate  the  south- 
■rn  states,  the  arrival  of  the  delegation  in 
Washington  sparked  an  emotional  sur<_;e  of  sup- 
port in  Congress.  In  an  effort  to  keep  everybody 
liappy,  Henry  Clay,  the  great  Kentucky  states- 
nan,  cohhled  together  the  c  iompromise  of  IS  SO. 
rhis  legislative  Frankenstein  monster  was  meant 
o  solve  several  annoying  national  problems  and 
hereby  give  all  involved  something  that  they 
vanted.  At  one  stroke  it  admitted  California, 
xi id  Texas's  debts  to  Mexico,  and,  to  mollify  the 
south,  beefed  up  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act. 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  measure  was  a  colt  >ss.il  tail- 
ire.  The  North  hated  the  draconian  and  brutal 
ajgitive  Slave  Act  as  much  as  the  South  hated  the 
idmission  of  a  tree  California.  The  gull  in  the 
lation  was  widening  beyond  the  point  where 
vords  could  bridge  it.  Only  (  'alitornia  liked  the 
'ompromise  of  1850.  When  the  news  ot  admis- 
ion  reached  San  Franc  ixn  by  steamship,  the  city 
rupted  into  one  of  the  meat  parties  ,,t  the  mid- 
enturv.  Sam  Rrannan's  dream  of  I  !alitornia  was 
oming  true. 


.CROSS  THE  BAY  FROM  SAN  FRAN- 
tsco,  in  the  mostly  i inbuilt  city  he  was  going  to 
tame  for  himself,  another  ambitious  man  with  a 
beam  tor  California  had  reason  to  celebrate  the 
lews,  Don  Mariano  Vallejo,  one  o\  the  greatest 
andowners  in  Mexican  California,  had  worked 
ong  and  hard  to  bring  his  homeland  into  the 
Jnited  States.  Although  he  had  grown  up  in  old 
'alitornia,  served  in  the  Mexican  Army,  ,\uJ  ac- 
[uired  his  huge  landholdings  as  ,1  result,  long  he- 
ore  the  Mexican  War  he  had  lost  patience  with 
he  ineptitude  of  his  own  government  and  was  .in 


enthusiast  of  American  energ\  and  institutions 
I  L  had  served  at  1 1  ie  C  \  institutional  C  \  invent  ion 
in  Monterev,  and  ah  hough  sonie  of  its  other  del 
egates,  and  certain  ol  lis  provisions,  max  have 
disquieted  him,  in  I  s50  he  still  had  faith  that 
American  ideals  supported  his  own  vision  ol  .1 
t  'ahforni.i  where  all  people  could  h\e  in  ordei 
and  peace,  it  ti(  a  equalit  \ . 

Valle  jo's  concept  of  the  till  are  (   a  I  if  01  nia  was 
not  democratic.  Beti  ire  the  Ainu  u  an>  took  over, 


C  all  torn  1. 1  was  a  rough  version  of  feudal  Spain,  and 
that  was  what  the  I  'on  meant  to  preserve.  \  allc- 
jo  envisioned  himself  and  other  ureal  landowners 
as  the  aristocrats,  the  Americans  as  a  bustling 
prosperous  commercial  class,  and  the  Indians  ,is 
lalx  irers,  all  in  a  bucolic  C  'alitornia  ot  Lr<  >ad  ha- 
ciendas and  little  coastal  towns.  He  saw  hi  nisei  I 
as  ,1  benevt  >lent  m  ibleman,  It  »  iking  after  the  best 
interests  ol  his  people.  1  Ie  ran  for  C  'alitornia's 
new  state  senate  and  won.  He  gave  California 
his  new  city,  1  56  acres,  for  a  capital  and  t  ittered 
as  well  a  huge  amount  of  cash  to  pay  for  govern- 
ment buildings,  a  university,  a  gt  i\'ernt  ir's  mansion, 
,in  insane  asylum.  His  fellow  legislators  applaud- 
ed hi  111  with  enthusiasm,  lavished  him  with  prais- 
es. For  a  moment,  looking  over  his  carefully  plot- 
ted town,  the  Hon  tit  Sonoma  could  imagine 
himself  a  prince  of  (.  'aiifornia. 

I  Ie  had  misread  the  kind  ot  Americans  he  was 
dealing  with  and  the  pace  of  change  that  the 
C  oinpromise  would  bring  about.  The  C  onaitu 
tional  Convention  in  Monterey  had  renounced 
slavery  not  because  the  delegates  were  outraged 
over  its  cruelty  and  injustice  but  because  they 
saw  slavery  as  unfair  competition  tor  tree  white- 
workers.  Many  ot  the  American  delegates  to  the 
convention  were  actively  seeking  an  all-white 
t  'alitornia.  Their  opinit  >n  was  the  majt  irity's.  The 
Know  -Nothing  Tarty,  that  strange  political  haven 
ot  nativists,  anti-Catholics,  and  thugs,  had  its 
hriel  ascendancy  elsewhere  in  the  United  Stales 
and  died  away,  but  it  flourished  in  California  in 
the  1850s,  and  the  Know-Nothings  were  pa- 
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Francisco.  He  even 

:  he  linanced  Mexican  revo- 

nquer  Hawaii. 

Brannan 

-  aid  timber  lords 

and  r  lived  a-  laws  unto  themselves 

in  tlu  .  is.  For  many  of  them  statehood 

Brannan,  the  vindicati 

:  1 — and  the  li- 

inybody  '■•       _   ■    ■ .  their  way. 

:  rimher  merchants  moving  in 

on  the  enormous  wealth  of  California,  that  meant 

who,  by  1S50,  had  been 

.  irs. 

•>ies,  Californi 
native  cultures,  from  the 
Chumash,  with  their  great  trading  village- 

inoes,  to  the  Porno,  weaving 
their  1  it  baskets  and  following  the  \ 

ot  their  dreamers.  The  Spanish  and  Mex 

these  native  people  wherever  they 
came  into  contact  with  them,  but  at  least  the 
sh  and  Mexican-  had  seen  some  value  in 
them.  n verts,  as  workers. 

Estimates  are  that  vWJV  natives  lived  in  Cal- 
ifornia when  the  Spanish  arrived;  by  1  850,  1 Z 
were  left.  E       :        there  were  only  v.JW:  in  ten 
merican  rule  70,000  people  had  disap- 
»g(   locide  wasthe  workofvig- 
ivate  armies  like  the  one  that  Sam 
Brannan  led  against  San  Francisco's  Sydney  IAicks, 
r  Australian  ex-convicts;  the  na- 
tives, hi  wever,  were  not  dangerous  street  thugs  but 
ied  men.  women,  and  children.  Those  who 
driven  into  reservations,  starved, 
brutalized,  raidc  and  again,  and  even  car- 

iven.  The  Compromise  ot  185C 
de  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  in- 
evitable, actually  led  to  the  enslavement  of  thou- 
ilitomia  natives. 


IN    THE    END.    SAM    BRANNAN    LOST 

;  nts,  to  whiskey 
ine.  He  lived  out  hi>  last  days  as  a  home- 
deeping  in  the  bad 

He  and  the  othei   - 
;  pt  aside  by  another  ot  the 
■ 
in  conquest,  California  had 
■    m  the  world.  The  Compro- 
_     ie  land  into  the  Union, 
rid  in.  The  world  came. 
F>  >r  tht  *  -  immigrants  rx  >ured  int 

1  African,  c  Chinese  and  Japan- 

n  and  Chilean  and 

•  more.  The  Know -Nothings 

Sgled  to  keep  them 

ming,  and  they,  and  their  own 

1  new  California. 
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Suhjei  i  to  prejudice  and  violence  themselves, 
most  iii'ivi  Diners  devek  iped  a  practical  tolerance 
ili, ii  eroded  white  privilege  into  ,i  general  uisis- 
tence  on  broad  liberal  rights  tor  everybody.  And 
although  mam  immigrants  preferred  to  thinl 
dial  (lie  native  peoples  were  extinct,  were  de- 
graded, were  assimilated,  should  be  assimilated, 
Rrannan's  brand  oi  ethnk  cleansing  gradually 


gave  wa\  to  a  more  inclusive  idea  oi  (  California. 
Especially  in  the  northwest,  native  numbers  have 
recovered  there  arc  perhaps  ,is  many  as  .SO.OOO 
now — and  tribes  once  again  perform  their  reli- 
gi<  his  i  eremonies  and  teach  their  languages  and 
histi u\  n i  the  children.  The  way  Hon  Mariano's 
dream  matured  would  have  startled  him,  but  he 
had  been  ( hi  the  right  track. 


THE  IMPROVED  MAN 


BY     KEVIN     BAKER 


//  buunu  c  d  hello." 

Motto  e?i£nn  ed  above  the  door  oj  An- 
drew Jaekson  Downing' s  home 


I 


N  1850,  ANDREW  JACKSON  DOWNING 
looked  out  trom  the  highest  tower  of  Warwick 
C  Castle  and  dci  uleJ  thai  i>    hngland  il 

/u(<l  been  given  to  sfiott  the  groivth  oj  man  in  his 
highest  development  oj  class 

but  to  Amei  u  a 

has  heen  rescued  the  areata  blessing  oj  soli  ing  for 
the  u  orld  the  true  problem  oj  humanity — that  oj  the 
abolition  oj  all  castes,  and  the  reeogration  oj  the  di- 
vine rights  oj  every  human  soul. 

There  was  an  enormous  Warwick  vase  on 
1  )owning's  estate,  etched  with  fantastic  arabesques 
around  the  bowl,  and  sel  out  at  the  end  of  bis 
splendid,  velvet  lawn 

it  formed  one  of  his  exquisite  vist as  of  the  ri\ 
er  and  the  rolling  hills  of  the  Hudson  Valley.  I  lis 
I  '(.a  tei  i  lut  le  pk  lures  m  whit  h 

ever}  tree,  even  magnolia  bush  and  wisteria  ar- 
bi  >i  di rec nd  his  guests'  eyes  toward  exact  1\  w  li.n 
Downing  wanted  them  to  sec- — the  river,  the 
bilk,  the  natural  beauty — 

and  away  from  what  be  did  not  want  them  to 
see,  \\  I  sic  1 1  were 

the  raw  industrial  town  .'I  Newburgh,  New 
Yi  nk,  with  lis  factories,  and  its  cotton  mill,  and  the 
herds  of  pigs  running  k  his,.'  in  its  unpaved  streets 

and  the  working  pan  of  his  estate,  for 

ai  I  hghland  (  iardens  work  was  banished. 

I  'owning's  guests  came  downstairs  in  the 
morning  to  tind  the  while  gravel  paths  ab 
raked.  The-  plush,  tinted  lawns  alread\ 
rolled  as  it  by  invisible  hands.  And  beside 
their  plates  were  I  he  fresh -cut  blossoms 
deemed  most  fitting  to  then  pi  i  s<  malities 

i  ei  n  ises  and  h  meysik  kle  tor  the  tenderhearted 

violets  and  pansies  tor  the  modeM  and  sh\ 


marigolds  and  asters  and  carnations  for  the 
brilliant  and  ga} 

And  after  breakfast  there  would  be  boating 
and  long  walks,  and  archery,  and  books  and  con- 
versation. And  after  dinner,  out  on  the  moonlit 
summer  lawn,  they  would  make  music  and  sam- 
ple new  wines;  they  would  smg  "Oh,  Flv  to  the 
Prairie"  and  "Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep," 
and  there  would  be  charades  around  the  giant 
Warwick  vase,  but  Downing 

who  was  good  at  everything 

was  too  reserved  to  make  himself  understood. 


W, 


ith  Downing  there  were  always  mysteries 
within  mysteries,  secrets  within  secrets 

beginning  with  himself. 

In  social  intercourse  he  was  like  two  persons:  the 
one  conversed  with  you  pleasantly  upon  every  topic, 
the  other  watched  you  from  behind  that  pleasant  talk, 
like  a  sentinel. 


A, 


a  sixteen  Andrew  Jackson  Downing  was  a 
slender,  watchful  boy,  with  luminous  brown  eyes. 
Son  of  a  wheelwright,  trom  an  old  Puritan 
family 

(a  man  who  had  left  his  first  wife  and  family  in 
1  exingti  m,  Massachusetts,  and  went  west  to  start 
over  again,  to  raise  a  new  family  and  speculate  in 
real  estate  and  start  a  tree  nursery). 

lbs  formal  education  was  over,  lie  knew  the 
classics  and  how  to  make-  architec  tural  drawings 
and  landscape  drawings  and  translate  articles 
lb  mi  the- 1  h  iginal  French.  1  le  likeJ  to  swim  across 
ihe-  broad,  deceptive  river  with  its  treacherous 
crosscurrents  and  take  walks  in  the-  woods  and 
fields  ali  mg  its  banks  observing  everything. 


I 


t  might  not  have  been  enough. 
Andrew  worked  the  tree  nursery,  and  he  was 
oon  renowned  in  Newburgh  for  cultivating 
I  50  varieties  of  apples  and 


1 


1 

qui  ■ 

I 


200  separate  varieties  oj  pear. 

Turning  mil  fruil  more  quickly  than  the  in 
lustrialists  turned  out  styles  ot  hats  or  shoes  in 
hen  t.K  tories  j\  iwn  in  the  ti  i\\  n. 

Thai  was  where  lie  tnighl  have  stayed. 

One  more  quietly  frustrated,  self-made  man 
n  a  provincial  town.  Like  thousands  of  other 
ielf-made  men,  stranded  along  every  ri\'ei  and 
Maine  bluff  of  the  sprawling  new  nation.  (.  Winni- 
ng out  his  pears  and  apples. 

Then  something  happened.  A  miraculous  sto- 
:  ry — a  ridiculous  stor\ ,  really.  A  pureh  American 
story. 

I  le  met  a  baron. 

FT 

J.  he  Baron  AI<  >is  Freiherr  von  Lederer,  Austria  s 
consul  general  in  New  "l  <  irk 

who  also  liked  n>  walk  the  hills  and  woods, 
collecting  rare  spec  imens  ot  rocks  and  shells.  One 
day  he  came  across  another  rare  specimen 

the  quiet  k  i\ ,  with  luminous  bn  «w  n  eves,  and 
before  the  afternoon  was  over  they  had  become 
fast  friends. 

1  Vwning  showed  the  Baron 

all  of  his  favorite  places,  and  the  Baron  taught 
him 

botany  and  mineralogy,  and  introduced  him  to 
'the  great  families  thai  lived  along  the  river.  I  le 
broughl  him  to 

Edward  Armstn  mg,  who  lived  in  a  (.  ireek  Re- 
vival temple  up  over  the  1  'anskammer — the  flat, 
jutting  rock  where  1  lenry  1  ludson  had  once  seen 
the  Indians  at  their  pagan  dances 

Edward  Armstrong,  the  beau  ideal  ot  river  so- 
ciety, win  >  played  the  violin  and  wrote  p<  iems,  and 
danced  a  perfect  double  pigeonwing,  and  raised 
thoroughbred  horses  in  his  stables  and  South- 
down sheep  along  his  broad  meadows 

and  his  wile,  who  painted  watercolors,  and 

!  spoke  flawless  French  and  Italian,  and  played  the 
pia.no,  and  was  witty  and  gay  and  beautiful — 


D 


vvning 

set  out  to  study  them,  as  he  would  the  rocks  and 
the  plants,  and  the  ^\e.\A  bnxh  and  the  mummi- 
fied bones  ol  lizards  he  tt  Hind  in  the  fields  and  the 
woods.  And  they  took  him  in 

charmed  by  his  innate  good  manners,  h\  his 
quiet  and  graceful  nature,  .\nJ  Downing  decided 

to  resist  his  mother's  urging*  that  he  appren- 
tice as  a  clerk  in  a  dr\  -goods  store. 


B 


v  nineteen  he  was  landscape  architect  and  gar- 
dener to  the  great,  old  river  families 

more  aloof  in  their  wax  than  even  the  codfish 
aristocracy  ot  Boston  or  the  planters  ot 
Charleston — these  Van  Rensselaers  and  Van 
Wycks,  these  Roosevelts  and  Delanos,  these 
Schuylers  and  IV  Peysters  and  Van  Cortlandts 
ind  Brinekerhofts. 


Vet  whi  i 

were  willing  to  accommodate  talented  and 
persistent  outsiders,  evei  suae  the  English  first 
showed  up  in  New  Amsterdam  harbor 

with  then  men  1 1'  w  ai 

It  was  a  bad  time  tor  the  river  families. 

rhey  were  cashing  in  their  land  down  in  the  un- 
speakable C  it\.  Building  redoubts  against  the  ten- 
ant farmers  they  treated  like  si  >  main  serfs.  7  hn  >w 
ing  up  one  imitation  C  ireek  temple  after  another, 
in  tribute  to  the  austere  ideals  ot  the  Republic 
they  despised.  Even  importing  Mayan  rums 

stone  warriors  and  jaguars  and  winged  ser- 
pents, to  plant  up  in  the  hills  and  pretend  that 
they  had  always  been  there  and  always  wi  mid  be, 
ne\  er  mind 

the  Indians  who  used  to  dance  along  the 
Danskammer  rock  or  the  unfortunate  Tories 
whose  lands  and  homes  they  nested  in  like  so 
many  wasps. 


D 


"o\\  ning  taught  them: 

Ik  >w  n  i  blend  in. 

llr  taught  them  how  to 
make  their  homes  and  their 
gardens  look  like  something 
l  lui  li  1. 1  q-riine  up  ii.iliit.il 
l\  from  the  I  ludson  land- 
scape. 

I  le  taught  them  thai 

landscape  and  architec- 
t ure  must  tn  the  e nintn 
an  uind  it .  Both  must  heed 
the  land,  the  c  Innate-  where 
they  were  set,  but  neither 

was  suppi  ised  to  imitLiic 
nai  ure.  Nature  must  alwa\  s 
ser\  e  man.  Nature  was  al- 
ways there  to  be  improved 
upon  whether  that  meant 

vegetables  and  fruits  , >r 
landscapes  or  human  civilization. 

U  Xwvning 

regretted  the  absence  ot  the  Indians  along  the 
1  ^anskammer  but  felt  it  was  inevitable 

that  they  should  »<  >.) 


A, 


we  all 

I  'owning  was  determined 

to  improve  himself.  He  learned  how  to  dress 
and  to  dance.  He  ate  and  drank  little,  never  used 
tobacco.  V  ore  his  thick  dark  hair  long  over  his 
collar. 

\  isitors  thought  he  might  have  been  a  Span- 
ish aristocrat,  fresh  from  the  Escorial.  1  le  was  tall 
and  erect,  spoke  ,\n^\  walked  with  an  easy,  learned 
elegance. 

I  le  learned 


l|ll  \  /.    \:  111  RI   Ml      I  MM    ION    K  >        \|(  I  lUsOUlil        IU  Ui 


ID!!! 


,    u  uh  i/i(  silent 

111  li  he  many  things  to  many  people, 

;  1 1  nn  tc  >r  ii. 


A, 


Ja\  he  came  to  the  uiv.it  estate 
tiit  n\  er. 
I  le  hum  have  -ecu  it  many  times,  growing  up. 

Sw  i  mm  nig  across  the  deceptive,  deep-currented 

Hudson- 
It  was  called  Locust  (drove,  tor  the  trees  grown 

so  high  ili.it  their  branches  entwined  like  the 

\  .lulled  ceiling  ot  a  i  athedral. 

tl  le  could  match  and  surpass  the  old  families 

in  taste,  hut  there  was  no  getting  around  age  ) 
The  estate  ot  John  Peter  1  VWint,  who  had  ,i 

hand  in  the  i  atilTcan  sugar  trade  and  real  estate, 

and  who  owned  tern   ho, its  and  whaling  ships 

and  railroad  sh^k- 

and  whose  wife  was  a  granddaughter  ot  John 

Ad, mis,  who  liked  to  till  her  sumptuous  gardens 

with  beautiful  young  painters  and  writers,  and 

chocolate-box  soldiers  from  up  at  West  Point  in 

their  sin  ui,  gra\  tuiik\  and  whose 

.1  iiighter  was  a  bright  young,  birdlike  woman 

named  <.  !an  'line,  w  tth  merry  blue  eyes  and  IT  >nde 

halt  and  a  re.kk  w  it. 


AN  ADVERTISEMENT 

Vfm  li.  l8j0,  edi< 

1  ribune 

Power  ui   Imagination—! 

&c;  and.  finally,  imagine  that 

have  heard  and  read  so  much 

these  voracious   monsters 

wer  o  t  i magi na t io n 

would  find  no  difficult)    in 

I  v. ish  to  try  il  upi in  . 

ing  1  heir  wa)    through  a 

gin,  then .  first, 

handful  of  sponge,  especial 

his    notice    headed 

K  attei   it  had  been  pretty  well 

SMI!,                                                                          lOd 

rotted,   esen  though  it  were 

;  'is  ri  - 

with  Gutta  Percha. 

i  a  a  1  s 

Now,  afteryou  have  imagined 

all  this  .md  as  much  mot 

\  o u   m as    find  convenient. 

.  thai 

readei  .  it  sou  do  not  go  and 

purchases   I  ubular  Filter  that 

■  I'M) 

ss UI  serve  effectually  to  strain 

the  Croton  from  all  the  mud 

,'    alt.,,  ks    ! 

and  decayed  animal  and 

ile   matter  ss  huh    it   con 

tains,  1  shall  lose  much  ol  ins 

faith  in  the  power  of  in 

sience  ol  th 

i  ubulai   F  ilter  is  si  >ld 

h\  i :.                    rs  from  distin 

SI  .  price  SI.  50. 

hed  M.D.'s,  I)  I)    - 

A  he\  were  married  with  a  grand  dance  and 
-upper,  and 

Caroline  watched  through  a  telescope  across 
the  river  as  he  built  their  new  home.  Tying  a 
white  cloth  to  a  tree  when  he  would  be  back  in 
the  evening,  daubing  a  board  with  a  black  mark 
when  he  would  not  becoming. 

1  Ionic  was  everything  to  D<  iwning;  it  was  the 
heart  not  onl\  of  the  family  but  the  Republic  as 
well 

u  hat  hi  nind  man  t<  1  place  in  the  ever-expand- 
ing, -hitting  nation. 

I  lighland  t  iardens  w,  iuld  be  pn  >of  of  D  iwning's 
theories  in  action.  A  Tudor  Gothic  \  alia  ot  -1  pi  a 
sandstone  where  inside 

all  the  forms  and  colors,  the  st;  furniture, 

the  frame  s  1  >f  the  mint  irs  and  pictures .  the  pan. 
the  carpets,  were  harmonious. 
There 

et  en  the  daylight  is  dusk — <  <r.  m<  ire  f>ri  )perly  speak- 
pregi\ani  with  light  .  .  .  a  sort  of  imprisoni 
sunshine,  something  warm  and  deep  lik. 
1  if  the  man's  frou  n  eyes. 

\\  bile  outside  were  his  tinted  lawns,  and  copses 
of  elms  and  lindens,  and  ashes  and  yellow  horse 
chestnuts,  ,md  spruces  and  fern-leaved  beeches 
and  white  horse  chestnuts,  and 

sundials  and  hermitages  and  other  improve- 
ments upon  Nature.  His  \X  arwick  vase  ,n\d  his 
Bi  irghese  vase,  and 

above  all 

p<  irches. 

Porches  were  Downing's  grand  idea  in  micro- 
cosm, the  vital  link  that  tied  the  home  to  the  out- 
doors 

the  civilized  to  the  wild.  For  Downing  was  do- 
ing more  than  simply  showing  how  to  build  a 
villa,  he  was  inventing 

The  suburb. 

Just  as  the  porch  united  home  and  nature,  the 
suburb  could  be  suspended  halfway  between  the 
barbarism  of  the  wilderness  and  the  grime  and  din 
ot  the  city.  With  the  new  railroads  and  steam- 
h  tats,  thi  1  <ld  iii  'tii  ins  j  timt  and  space  beii\g  half  an- 
nihilai 

I  \  iwning  anticipated  the 

multiplic  retty  cottages  and  villas 

in  man\  parts  o)  North  Amerii 

that  would  in  and  of  themselves  promote 
tted  republic. 

x\jid  now  everyone  came  to  his  perfect  lawn — 
the  poets  and  painters  and  witty  young  people  and 
the  West  Point  cadets  in  their  chocolate-box 


' 


I 


uniform 
It  was 

nds  met  congenial  friends  and  ., 


■n  andfl  >u  i \f  si  'id  mingled  with 
fruits,  and  times 
his  fabulous  nurseries  and  greenhouses  tilled 


:1 


i 


to; 


nli  flowers  .inJ  plants  and  trees  his  father-in- 
iw's  whalers  brought  home  from  around  the 
/arid,  his  hooks  on  the  virr nous  and  elegant  and 
how  all  affordable  home 

favi  trite  wedding  presents  ubiquitous  on  night- 
tands  and  sex  tiring  I  \  >w  ning's  reputat  it  >n  as 

the  National  Arhiter  of  Taste. 


X  et  home 


was  nut  all  n  seemed. 

The  sepia  sandstone  actually  stucco  cunning 
iy'  applied.  .And  even  so 

the  debts  kept  mounting.  The 
liouse  had  repl.n. ed  too  many  of 
i he  profitable  nursery  trees,  and 
{owning  was  always  extravagant. 

Late  one  night  a  guest  in  the  li- 
irary  saw  t<  i  his  amazement  a  hi  m  >k- 
helt  suing  t ipen  t in  m useless  hinges 

revealing  a  secret  chamher 

where  1  Xnvning  labored  into  the 
light,  under  the  white  plaster  busts 
if  his  heroes 

Dante  and  Milton  and  Petrarch 
nd  Franklin  and  Linnaeus  and 

iCOtt 

j  staring  down  at  him  as  he  edit- 
ed the  Horticii/nnist,  and  wrote  his 
>ooks  on  landscaping  and  archi- 
ecture,  and  fruit  and  botany.  But 
hen  even 

old  John  Peter  DeWint  sued  him 
iver  nit  mey  and  put  encumbrances 
m  his  home,  and  soon  Downing 
van  forced  tt>  sell 

the  splendid  tree  nursery. 

The  hi ime  and  the  dream  s|c ivvly  slipping  awa\ 
ike  some  lovely,  disabled  sailboat 

carried  off  on  the  I  ludson. 


H 


is  friends  preserved  him.  They  kept  him 
float  until  he  won  his  sun,  got  the  liens  removed 
om  his 

home. 

In  1  850  Downing  was 

commissioned  to  transform  the  bleak  and  fetid 
allies  that  surrounded  the  White  House  and  the 
'apitol  into  a  grand  national  garden. 

By  the  time  he  sailed  to  England  in  |uh  be 

,.|s 

a  celebrity 

feted  everywhere  be  went. 

And  he  in  turn  was  enthralled  by  Li mdt m.  By 

the  galleries  a)  art,  public  libraries,  parks  and  gar- 
lens,  which  have  raised  the  people  in  social  cinliui- 
on  to  a  far  higher  degree  than  we  have  \ci  attained 
i  republican  America. 

Where 

the  slums  were  teeming  with  immigrants,  fill 
lg  up  w  nli  radical  l  iermans  and  starving  Irish. 


The  l.  it  \  t  >t  New  T  iik  bursting  al  (he  seams,  1 1  u 
sewers  ran  uphill  when  it  rained,  spew  ing  blood 
and  butt  hei's  .  > 1 1 . 1 1  into  the  streets. 

There  w  as 

blood  on  the  paving  M one--,  of  fashionable  As 
lor  Place,  thirty  -one  dead  in  a  not  ovci  an  at  toi 
nan iet I  1  >ie  Again  Mat  read\  fhere  was  the  Dot 
tors'  Riot  and  the  I  It  mr  Kiol  .ml  the  i  >e.ul  Lab- 
bits'  Riot  and  the  l  Grange  Riots  Visitors  to  the 
t  ity  were  appalled  by  the  restless,  ileepls  sunk  eyes, 
the  excited,  wearied  features  of  its  dun  ens 


(:/ . 


But  Downing  had  plans;  he  always  had  plans; 
he 

brought  bat  k  In  mi  England 

a  s( imber  u mng  art  I litet  t  named  C  "ah ert  \'aux, 
whom  lie  had  met  in  a  picture  galler\  and  con- 
vinced t"  return  with  him  to  America  on  the 
spot.  Introduced  bun  to  a  phlegmatic  ci  urespon- 
dent  tor  the  Hnriiiulutnsi  named  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted.  For  I  (owning  had  decided 
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I  the  people  would  not  come  to  the  country  win 
m  'i  bring 

the  country  ti  >  the  people.' 

W  hat  was  needed  w  as 

a  park. 

A  vast,  new  park  that  w<  mid 

have  room  tor  gardens  and  zoos,  and  concert 
halL  and  art  galleries,  and  science  museums  and 
hi  irticultural  sot  iet  ies 

and  a  tree  dairy,  so  mot  hers  would  not  have  n  > 
buy  the  blue-tinted,  tubercular  milk  from  tows 
kept  b\  Manhattan  distilleries  and  ted  on  old 
whiskey  mash. 


'     IE  UN  VIFW  O Illinsol      ,1  NJIV  HI    IU,H    MM    ,l  UM        IMI 


I'  l  I  H  I  ll    I  lo\ 


Above  all 

then.'  would  he  ladies  and  gentlemen  oi  ac- 
i   iinplishment 

such  .1-  Downing  and  his  friends 

so  the  pi  h  irei  i  lasses  could  improve  themselves 

)ust  through  their  example. 

{  I  here  would  he  absolutely  no  room  tor  doing 
l  he  sorts  of  things  the  Irish  and  (  ion  nans  liked  to 
do  on  their  holidays;  thai  is 

brawling 

drinking 

and  playing  baseball, ) 
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'v  the  summer  of  1N52  plans  tor  the  park  were 
eding  apace,  and  he  had  commissions  in 
Newport  and  plans  to  stari  a  new  magazine  called 
t  '.ountry  ( Jentlemmi,  and 

1  )< iwning  was  onh  thirty-six,  and 
he  and  t  iaroline  onh  seemed  to  grow  more 
handsome,  even  younger  with  age. 

Th.it  (une  they  held  a  (east  of  roses,  and  af- 
terward the  company  rowed  out  to  another  par- 
is,  ,il  n  iss  the  river. 

There  i  me  of  I  Xnvning's  friends  not  iced 
a  handsome  woman,  uit/i  the  traces  oj  hard  ex- 
perience i')i  ha  face 

lost  m  a  reverie  in  the  summer  mi  m  mlight  as  a 
child  snatching  a  brief  dream  oj  peace  between  spasms 
oj  mortal  agony  She- 
was  a  widow,  a  woman  named  Matilda 
Wad-worth,  a  friend  to  both  Downing  and  his 
wife.  .And  as  they  drifted  hack  acn  iss  the  calm  riv- 
er at  midnight,  Downing  confided  that  she  had 
i  tragic,  romantic  past.  Years  ago  it  was  she  he 
used  ti  >  swim  across  the  river  to  see.  No  doubt  he 
could  sw  mi  n  still. 
\  li  ire  mysteries 

and  roniantn.  notions,  influenced  no  doubt  by 
old  stones  and  moonlight  on  the  river. 

z\.  mi  mih  later  then  was  n<  i  mi  ire  talk  i  >t  traged\ 
oi  drowning.  Mrs    Wadsworth  was  as  sunny  as 
.    u  /in  fi  n  I  the  l"\  eliest  oj  summer. 

Wailing  in  Newburgh,  with  Downing  and  Car- 
oline  and  the  family,  for  the  next  steamboat  to 
take  them  down  to  Manhal  tan. 

In  Alk  a  ran  ali  >ng  the  di  k  ks  i  ailing 

"l  Inn  ih  i.  i  I  larr\  of  the  Wesi !  Take  the  /  len- 

and 

"Be  m  Sii  a  York  tirstl  Pike  the  Armenia  No 
dec  en  i  American  would  board  the  /  fern  a  (  'lay  I" 

All  thai  da\  the  T  nder,  while  ships  raced  one 
another  down  throu  ;li  thi  ancienl  reaches  of  the 
river,  both  swift  as  am  >ws  sin  it  i  >\-er  I  Xnvmng's  per- 
lec  i  lawn  until  the  mad  (  !aptam  ( 

tied  di  iwn  the  f  lenry  liler  \  ah  es  and 

ted  fat  cords  of  pine  into  the  tire  so  that  it  -hook 
and  hummed 

and  i  ii  ed  ahead.   I  hi-  inferno 


bearing  down  lull  speed  on  the  dock 
where  l  )owning  and  his  family  waited. 

JL  hey  got  on.  Another  mystery. 

Perhaps  l  Xiwning  was  simply  in  a  hurry  to  jet 
up  to  Newport,  or  maybe  it  was 

that  he  loved  the  steamboats 

floating  jewel  boxes  with  their  chandeliers  and 
their  orchestras  and  deck-top  cotillions.  Their 
velvet  couches  and  magnificent  carpets  used  by 

drummers  and  egg  dealers  and  peanut  politi- 
cians and  self-made,  self-righteous,  self-satisfied 
men  of  every  variety.  Speechifying  about  politics 
and  religion  and  the  great  issues  of  the  day  over 
then 

beefsteaks  and  buckwheat  cakes  and  baptized 
toast.  Sleeping  500  to  a  cabin,  in  long  white  rows 
of  triple-tiered  beds. 

They  were  another  one  of  his  Parks,  another 
one  of  his  Porches,  his  republican  openings — 
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'v  three  o'clock  the  race  was  nearly  won.  The 
I  lenry  I  '.lay  speeding  through  the  Tappan  Zee,  al- 
most to  Manhattan,  when  someone  noticed 

the  first  wisp  of  smoke,  floating  up  through  the. 
hatchway.  A  fireman  staggered  up  on  deck, 
clothes  on  tire,  and  within  seconds 

the  whole  midship  was  in  flames.  The  passen-! 
gers  screaming  and  running  to  aft  while  Collyer 

too  late  emerged  from  his  fever  dream,  swung 
hard  for  the  east  bank.  The  engineer  tying  down 
the  throttle  before  he  fled  the  boiler  room. 

k3he  burrowed 

twenty-five  feet  up  the  shore  and  eight  feet 
into  a  railroad  embankment. 

The  tire  moving  back  toward  the  stern, 
which  lay  still  in  deep  water.  The  passenger; 
trapped  there,  those  who  could  not  swim.  But 
Downing 

calmly  strode  the  deck.  Helping  his  wife  and 
children  into  the  water.  Handing  them  down 
deck  chairs  to  float  on,  and 

C  '.uolme  made  u  to  shore,  where  she 

gathered  up  her  children  and  watched  the  res 
c  lies  and 

the  gathering  of  bodies  till  nightfall.  The  I  lud- 
son  calm  now,  bodies  still  floating  in  the  clear 
moonlit  waiei    I   in  ii  at  last 

she  relumed  to  the  house  at  Highland  Gardens 
where  they  came  to  tell  her  the  next  day 

that  her  mother  and  husband  were  dead. 

Downing 

last  seen  trying  to  help  the  struggling  Mrs 
Wadsworth,  but  they  found  them  drowned 

w  rapped  in  each  other's  arms. 

V^/  n  the  floor  of  the  Senate 

Stephen  Douglas  and  Charles  Sumner  com 
pared  him  to  Washington,  and 
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For  provocative  ideas  about  the  forces 
that  shape  our  lives,  turn  to  remarkabie 
new  books  from  W.H.  Freeman 


THE  EARTH  AROUND  US 

Maintaining  a  Livable  Planet 
Jill  S.  Schneiderman,  editor 

"  The  Earth  Around  Us  is  an  engaging  ,md  infoimative  re,  id  for  every 
niie  interested  in  educating  themselve1   about  the  basii   earth 
,es  I lelmii I  a  multitude  of  euvm mini  i  I 
Senatoi  George  M  it  -  hell 


THE  BALANCE  WITHIN 

The  Science  Connecting  Health  and  Emotions 
Esther  M.  Sternberg,  M.D. 

"I  )elivers  the  latest  scientific  advances  in  prose  that  is  clear  and  arresi 
ingly  beautiful    With  The  Balance  Within  Esthei  Sternberg  joins  Stevi 
Gould,  Rh  I  mii  I  I  lawkins,  and  Ed  Wilson  in  I  he  i  urient  pantheon  ol 
great  I  null  igy  writers  "     Inm  isi  o  .1  Ayala,  Donald  Bren  Professoi  <  it 
Biologn  al  Si  iei -,,  University  of  California   Irvine 


BOLD  SCIENCE 

Seven  Scientists  Who  Are  Changing  Our  World 
Ted  Anton 

"  riiroi igh  In1,  deft  pn  ifiles  of  seven  s<  lentifn   entrepreneurs,  Fed 
Anton  has  i  onvmced  me  that  si  icnce  may  well  be  rejuvenated  by  .1 
tew  individuals  gifted  with  vision  and  determination  "      lohn  Horgan, 
author  of  The  End  ot  I  1    ind  The  Undiscovered  Mind 


ISLANDS 

Portraits  ot  Miniature  Worlds 

Louise  B.  Young 

Illustrations  by  Jennifer  Dewey 

"Ms   Young's  intrepid  investigatn  ms  have  givi  ti  hei    1  r  lear  grasp  ot 
the  pri  ipei  role  ot  manf  ind  in  the  web  <  >t  lit.1,  and  pn  idm  ed  -1  1  lehght 
Inl  lull  hhiker's  guidi   to  the  1  lanet  "      the  I  <  onanist 


ANGLES  OF  REFLECTION 

Logic  and  a  Mother's  Love 
Joan  L  Richards 

"  loan  Rk  hatds  narrative  gifts  make  this  story  of  I'lotheiho' 
mathematn  s  a  I  use  unvel 

Conway,  authoi  of  The  Road  from  Coorain,  True  North 
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Lewis  H.  Lapham 


LAPHAM'S  RULES  OF  INFLUENCE: 

A  CAREERISTS  GUIDE 

TO  SUCCESS,  STATUS,  AND 

SELF-CONGRATULATION 

Lewis  1 1.  Lapham's  impudent,  tongue- 
in-cheek  advice  for  those  seeking  the 
limelight,  accolades  and  the  highest 
tonus  ii|  c  areer  kudos.  (  llever  and 
sardi  mil ,  these  are  the  Rules  i<  i  follow. 
Cloth,  S19.95. 
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FORTUNE'S  CHILD: 

A  PORTRAIT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AS 
SPENDTHRIFT  HEIR 

Lewis  1 1.  Lapham  takes  on  Kennedy 
wi  irship,  environmentalism,  and  the 
i  hildishness  ol  the  media  in  his 
inimitable  style:  sarcastic,  comic, 
and  wise.  Paper,   58. 00. 
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BURIED  ALIVE 

A  i.  ollection  i  ii  Walter  Karp's  essays  on 

American  politics,  the  presidency,  the 

press,  censorship,  education,  and  the 

lessons  of  liberty.  Mam  originally  pul 

lished  in  Harper's  Magazine.  Preface  K 

Lewis  II.  Lapham     Cloth,   $12.00. 
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Retrospective 


THE  WORLD  WAR 
TWO  ERA 

liu  ludes  the  tanii  hi-  e>s  ly,  "  I  he 
Dec  isii  >n  to  I  Ise  the  Ati  imi<   I 
K  I  leim  I  .  Stimsi 
of  War.  1940-45.  Stimson 
made  the  rec<  unmendatii  in  to 
President    hVuman 

Paper,   $12.00. 
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WAITING  FOR  THE 
BARBARIANS 

I  ewis  II   I  apham's  latest  collec  tion 
ol  essays.  This  time  Lapham  takes 
on  Bob  Pule,  Steve  Forbes,  the 
Oklahoma  City  bombing,  and  cam- 
paign financing.     Cloth,   $15.00. 
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Walter  Karp 


INDISPENSABLE 
ENEMIES 

An  unsparing  analysis  of  the  way 
the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties  collude  to  stay  in  power. 
Karp's  acute  insight  reveals  rh<   >orr 
state  of  party  politics  in  America 
today.        Paper,   $9.00. 
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THE  SIXTIES 

I  be  fourth  volume  in  the  American 
Retrospective  Series.  Harpers 
unique  \  lew  of  the  '60s  includes 
essays  h\  David  I  lalberstam, 
Walker  Pen  y,  l  ieorge  Plimpton, 
and  others.  Introduction  by 
Eugene  J   Mc(  Earthy. 

Paper,   S14.95. 


THE  WISH 
FOR  KINGS 

By  Lewis  1 1.  Lapham. 
Five  "eloquent,  piercingly 
intelligent  essays  crying  out 
against  America's  Orwellian 
future."- Kirkus  Revieu  s 
Cloth,   $12.00. 


THE  AGONY  OF  MAMMON: 

THE  IMPERIAL  GLOBAL  ECONOMY 
EXPLAINS  ITSELF  TO  THE  MEM- 
BERSHIP IN  DAVOS, 
SWITZERLAND 
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Experience  Harper's  Magazine 
editor  Lewis  H.  Lapham's  invita- 
tion to  the  27th  World 
Economic  Forum  where,  with 
bis  trademark  caustic  wit,  he 
observes  how  prominent  world 
figures  equivocally  predict  the 
global  economic  future.    Cloth,    $15.00 


LIBERTY  UNDER  SIEGE: 

AMERICAN  POLITICS, 
1976-1988 

An  intense  and  dramatic 
story  of  what  happened 
ro  American  politics  in 
the  twelve  years  atter 
the  bicentennial. 


Paper,   $9.00. 


VOICES  IN 
BLACK  &  WHITE 

Explores  a  century  of  racia 
issues  in  America  with 
essays,  reports,  and  mem- 

riginally  published  in 
I  larper's  Magazine.  Mark 
Twain,  William  Faulkner. 
and  others.  Introduction 
b\  I  lenrv  Louis  Gates  |r. 
Cloth,   $12.00. 
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THE  SELLING  OF  "FREE  TRADE:" 

NAFTA,  WASHINGTON  AND 

THE  SUBVERSION  OF 

AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY 

John  l\   MacArthur,  Harper's  Magazme  publish- 
er, details  every  aspect  oi  how  NAFTA  was  put 
over  mi  the  American  people,  and  explores 
its  actual  effects  on  workers. 
]ohtt*Mac         l    c,oth-   $25.00. 


THE  HUNTING  OF  THE  PRESIDENT: 

THE  TEN-YEAR  CAMPAIGN  TO  DESTROY 
BILL  AND  HILLARY  CLINTON 

In  tins  explosive  hook,  |oe  (  '.  >nas<  mi  and  (  idle 
Lyons  uncover  the  truth  behind  the  millions  oi  pnl 
Ik  and  private  dollars  thai  have  gone  into  invest i- 
gating  the  Clintons,  their  family  and  friends. 
Cloth,   $25.95. 
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EXECUTIVE  BLUES: 

DOWN  AND  OUT  IN 
CORPORATE  AMERICA 

By  G.  J.  Meyer.  Meyer  recounts  his  experi- 
ences of  "outplacement"  and  job  searching. 

Excerpted  in  the  July  1995  issue  of  Harper'' 

Magazine-     Cloth,   $14.00. 
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SECOND  FRONT: 

CENSORSHIP  AND  PROPAGANDA 
IN  THE  GULF  WAR 

Harper's  publisher  John  R.  MacArthur 
reveals  how  the  news  was  manipulated  dur- 
ing the  conflict  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  1W1 
Mencken  Award  finalist.  Foreword  by  Ben 
H.  Bagdikian.     Paper,   $10.00. 


THE  WESTERN  CANON 

by  Harold  Bloom.  Concentrating  on 
the  work  of  26  authors  central  to  the 
Western  literary  tradition.  Bloom 
will  enrage  some  and  gratify  others. 
Cloth,   $15.00. 


ONE  MAN'S  MEAT 

By  E.B.White.  A  compilation  oi  the  writer's 
monthly  columns  for  I  larper's  Magazine,  begin- 
ning in  1938.  White  continues  to  delighl  read- 
ers with  his  succinct,  witty  observations. 
Paper,   $14.95. 


NEW  YORK  REVISITED 

By  Henry  James.  Introduction  by  Lewis  1 1 
Lapham.  James's  observations  oi  turn-of-the 
century  New  York  after  an  absence  of  more 
than  20  years.  Includes  period  illustrations 
from  Harper s  Weekly.     Cloth,   $10.00. 


ACROSTIC  PUZZLE  BOOK 

SECOND  EDITION 

More  of  Thomas  Middleton's  very  best  puz- 
zles from  the  pages  of  Harper's  Magazine. 
This  delightful  form  of  word  game  is  chal- 
lenging, yet  easy  to  master. 
Paper,   $8.00.  , 
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*.  ih  >l  i  lie  1 1. 1 J  in  sell  oil  the  house  and  the  fur- 
nishings and  the  ornaments,  hui 

e\  entually  she  remai  i  ied 

and  the  In  mse  was  torn  down 

like  so  many  of  the  grand  homes  I  )owning  had 
landsi  aped  al<  >ng  rhe  I  ludson. 

I  lis  widow  and  friends  put  up  a  monument  in 
\\  ashingn  m 

in  t Ik  share  of  the  great  Warwii  k  vase  that  had 


sat  upon  his  perfei  i  lawn.  Round  the-  howl  were 
the  words  that  he  had  written: 

Plant  spacious  parks  in  shut  cities,  and  unloose 
their  gales  as  wide  us  the  gates  uj  the  morning,  to 
the  whole  people. 

Ni  (thing  else  remained 

save  for  the  great  park  in  rhe  middle  of  New 
York 

and  the  mysteries. 


AN  EXPEDITION  MAP 


BY    ANNIE     PROU  LX 


S. 


'OME  YEARS  AGO.  WALKING  ALONG 
Blake  Street  in  Denver,  I  saw  in  the  window  of 

Nut  Tl  Map  C  iallerv  .1  large  and  beautiful  map 
showing  the  red  thread  of  ,1  journey  from  the 
Missouri  River  to  Utah's  Pilol  Peak.  Inside  the 
shop  the  brick  walls  reflected  .1  mellow  light. 
Then,'  was  the  slightly  hitter  smell  of  old  p  iper. 
1  he  blunt  snout  of  the  Internet  had  not  yel  forced 
its  way  into  this  cabinet  where  the  events  of  the 
past,  business  interests,  political  ambitions,  sci- 
ence, folly,  adventure,  and  art  came  together  on 
sheets  of  paper. 

The  map  I  admired  was  one  of  two  companions 
to  the  Report  of  the  Stanshury  Expedition  of 

184^  1850,  "a  Reconnoissance  between  Fort 
Leavenworth  on  the  Missouri  River,  and  the 
(  ire.it  Salt  Lake  in  the  Territory  of  I  'tab."  I  live 
in  the  center  of  this  map,  the  Medicine  Bow 
range  ol  Wyoming,  within  the  great  curve  of  the 
North  Platte  River.  Not  far  from  my  house,  em- 
igrant wheel  ruts  are  si  ill  clear  150  years  alter 
tlie\  were-  cut  into  the  haul  prairie  soil.  It  seems 
to  me  that  1  walk  through  this  map  every  day,  that 
the  muffled  strike  of  hooves  on  grass  has  L.nvh 
laded,  that  the  yellow  light  that  fell  on  men  and 
women  in  paint,  in  furs,  in  uniforms,  in  cotton 
punt  dresses,  radiates  still,  and  I  am  in  it.  I  bough  1 
the  SiaiisLur, 

I  lie  map,  tinted  with  palest  color,  was  drawn 
I  .  Lieutenant  |ohn  Williams  (  iunnison  of  the 
(  orps  ol  typographical  Engineers  and  Charles 
Pii  u ss,  a  skilled  C  ierman  carti  igrapher.  Gunnison, 
second  in  command  to  Captain  I  low  aid  Starts 
bun  .  \  ■-  1  West  Pointer  and  had  served  in  the 
Seminole  campaign  before  transferring  in  ls:>s 
to  the  new  l\  I.  nuied  1 1  >p<  (graphical  C  'orps.  1  ps 
contributions  to  the  Stansbun  Expedite  m  went 
hcvond  survc\  and  map,  tor  he  wrote  T/ie  Mor- 
the  first  objective  iccount  of  the  Salt  Lake 
settle!  uiii 


Preuss  had  accompanied  dashing  Fremont  on 
three  expeditions  to  Oregon  and  California  in  the 
1840s.  Lieutenant  G.  K.  Warren  of  the  Corps 
later  wrote  of  him  that  his  "skill  in  sketching 
topography  in  the  held  and  in  representing  it  on 
the  map  has  probably  never  been  surpassed  in 


his  country."  When  Preuss  hanged  himself  in 
1854,  his  wife  sent  his  private  diaries  to  relatives ' 


in  Germany,  pages  that  described  in  short,  mor- 
dant sentences  his  years  of  expeditionary  work  in 
the  American  West.  In  one  of  history's  little 
ironies  the  diaries  were  partially  destroyed  in  the 
World  War  II  bombing  of  Hamburg. 

The  independent  pioneer  is  part  of  the  myth 
of  the  American  West.  The  everyday  reality  in 
1850  was  thai  the  U.S.  government  greased  the 
pioneer's  skids  with  surveyed  passages,  detailed 
maps  and  expedition  reports,  protective  troops, 
torts,  and  supply  outposts,  treaties  with  Indian 
tribes,  subsidized  roads,  trails,  and,  eventually, 
railroads.  The  major  agents  of  the  scientific  ex- 
ploration of  America  were  the  United  Slates 
Army's  (  lorpsof  Topographical  Engineers.  Their 
complex  duties  included  surveying,  mapping,  and 
boundary  marking,  notes  on  flora  ,\nd  fauna,  ge- 
ography, geology,  noting  advantageous  military 
positions,  reporting  on  river  hydraulics,  assess- 
ing  the  characters  auJ  cultures  of  Indian  tribes  . 
in  sport,  defining  the  total  content  of  new  and  un- 
explored country,  including  its  inhabitants,  in 
addition  to  their  military  responsibilities. 

I  Inward  Stanshury  is  not  often  mentioned  in 
populat  histories  of  the  West,  overshadowed  by 
more  glamorous  explorers.  I  le  was  not  a  graduate 
of  West  Point  as  most  T  <\\^  (  orps  officers  were, 
and  miK  h  of  his  earlier  work  as  a  civil  engineer 
fell  on  the  tame  side,  careful  surveys  of  harbors 
from  New  I  lampshire  to  the  DryTortugas.  When 
Colonel  |.  J.  Abert,  head  of  "Corps  T.E."  assigned 
Stanshury  the  rei  1  mnaissance  of  the  Salt  Lake  re- 


gion,  perhaps  he  had  more  than  topograpm  in 
min J.  I  lis  letter  of  instnn  tii  m  a«.l\  oed  the  expe- 
dition to  make  its  home  m  the  Mormon  settle- 
ment while  surveying,  and  he  requested  a  ver\  tall 
report  on  the  Mormons,  ihout  whom  little  w,o 
kni  iwn  and  mueh  siispei.  ted.  The  ei.li tor  ot  the  ex- 
pedition diaries,  Bngham  D.  M.idsen,  says  th.it 
aside  from  exploring  the  <.  ire.u  Sail  Lake  and  as. 
sessing  the  Mormons'  ahilit\  to  supph  vegeta- 
bles to  emigrants,  Statishurv  niav  have  had  a  more 
ci  >\  ei  i  task: 

the  gov  ernnient  officer*  could  get  a  closi 
unique  pei  iple  to  determine  their  sii 
loyalty  to  the  I  nitcd  States.  Then  i    two 

other  imlitan  expeditions  m  the  tuture  thai  would 
,      cheek  on  the  Mi  •nn>  mi  pei  >ple  and  again  den  niuiie 
their  lovaltv  to  the  I   tin  >n  .  .  . 

Eighteen  titt\  was  the  year  ot  massive  emigra- 
tion, most  ot  the  pilgrims  companies  ot  young 
men  hauling  tor  C  'alitornta  where  gold  had  keen 
disci  i\  ered  in  1  s4v  1  lastih  printed  guidch  u  >ks  and 
maps  pin-point mg  the  gold  fields  sold  at  hotcakes' 
rale.  It's  estimated 
ll  It  65,000  people 
ma  le  the  overland 
pe rossing  in  I S 50 
alone.  Accounts  re- 
fer to  the  lost  lino 
crush  i  if  pei  >ple,  the 
endless  rattle  i  >t  wag- 
ons,  the  mountains 

i  >t   goods  dlsi.  aided 

along  the  trail. 
Emigrants  trav- 

eled  up  the  North 
Plane  to  Fort 
Laramie  w  here  the\ 
ci  Mild  post  mail,  re- 
plenish supplies, 
s^  rihhle  their  name- 
in  the  register  (van- 
ished long  ago),  ll  was  the  place  where  piano 
Indians  signed  their  world  awa\  in  treaties.  A 
thousand  people  a  day  passed  thr<  nigh  the  tort  at 
the  lie  lulu  ot  the  rush.  Army  officers  "advised"  the 
emigrants  that  to  continue  passage  along  the 
north  hank  ot  the  Platte  would  he  dangerousp  dif- 
ficult and,  tor  a  tee,  ferried  them  to  the  smith 
hank.  I  pstream  the  emigrants  paid  again  to  re- 
gain the  north  hank.  In  1S50  some  tra\  elers  de- 
clined the  terry  ride  and  discovered  the  chicanery: 
the  north  hank  was  the  easier  way. 

Emigrani  difficulties  in  the  year  1 S50  emhraced 
a  raging  cholera  epidemic  as  well  as  the  usual 
tights,  dissolved  companies,  broken  wagons  and 
played-out  animals.  A  number  ot  children,  and  at 
least  one  woman  whi  ise  skirt  caught  in  the  king- 
pin, were  se\  erel\  injured  i  >r  died  beneath  hea\  \ 
wagon  wheeP.  Along  the  trail  the  range  was 


glared  d  i  dirt    Stansbur\  reported  \ 
miles  i  it  gi  ass  t  burred  b\  pr.in  le  tire 

Noi  did  s.  ild i ei's  st.it mned  along  the  route  i  iri 
in  in  li  tor  i  he  emigrants.  An  1  NM  letter  from  an 
enlisted  man  m,  ii  loncd  ai  I  Vcr  v  aeek  shows  the 
mill!  u\  's  sniggei  in':  >  I  -dam. 

lion  alnii  isi  b\  mi- 
pi  iftunate  .|iics(  ion-  ot  th  rants     \  bund 

men  will  ]    ■  i  h  ■!  is  sin  h 

w  tar  is  it  i  re.'  is  the  road 

s.indv  '  hi  i\\  tar  i-  a  '  1  u  >\\  tai  o  n  to 

I  he  ii  '11   hi  i\\  l.n  on  to  b.inn.K 
how  tar  to  tort  hi  then 

i  ittu  e  Ik  le     \\  hat  d  Hi  >v\     lb  ml    the 

route.'  is  W  isemails  i.  >i.ih  ni   'hi  i\\   o 

;er>  eutotl    IL  i\\  tar  o  it  b\  I  audi  '-  -.  1 1 T .  Ml    We 
o  ih  i  ilb  tell  t belli  , untiling  we  thin!  ai  the  III 
.')•(.    il  \ .  Ml  \\  .111!   hi  ill 

ji  iss  down   in  ihi.    PI  are    or — do  \.mi  mean   bill 
i  n  is-  'he'-    ' 

A  si, ni g  expression  of  the  da\  concerned  "sec- 
mg  the  elephant"— ti  i  experience  st  nnet lung  awe- 
some 1\  grand.,  or  to  escape  from  severe  dangei  ot 
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death.  The  1S50  accounts  are  punctuated  with  the 
elephant:  a  man  atop  the  Sierra  Nevada  crowed 
iliat  he  "rode  the  Elephant  triumphantly."  I  * 
Mi  Pride  had  seen  the  elephant  "in  all  his  de- 
formity." The  elephant  lav  concealed  in  quick- 
sand, violent  weather,  and  m  the  emigrants'  teai 
i  'I  Indians.  The  plains  tribes,  in  their  turn,  must 
have  seen  a  tew  pachyderms  among  the  swarm- 
ing tra\  elers — whi  >  knows  with  what  an x let \  and 
trepidation.'  Put  in  1S50  attacks  on  emigrants 
were  tew  The  law  and  desperate  lighting,  the 
nil  massacres,  ki\  in  the  hloodx  future. 


T, 


HE    STANSBURY    EXPEDITION    OF 
eighteen  men,  five  wagons,  tortv-six  mules  ,]\)J 
horses  leli  Fort  Leavenworth  at  the  end  of  M. 
IMA  well  in  the  rear  of  the  season's  flood  ol  ( 


itornia  emigrants.  Thev  followed  the  overland 
route  as  tai  as  Deer  Creek  east  of  Red  Buttes 
crossing,  then  deviated  briefly  from  the  main  trail 
to  survev  local  creeks  and  buttes. 

11  n\ed  at  Fort  Bridger  in  August,  where- 
upon i  iunnison  (who  had  been  ill  much  of  the 
way)  continued  west  along  the  emigrant  road 
and  Stansbury,  accompanied  b\  Jim  Bridger  as 
made,  looked  for  a  possible  shortcut  to  the  Hum- 
boldt River.  The  party  regrouped  in  Salt  Lake, 
where  the\  were  received  b\  the  Mormons  with 
enormous  suspicion.  Conferences  with  Brigham 
^  -  ning  and  Stansbury's  dei  larat  ii  m  that  he  wished 
1. 1  hire  .1  number  of  Monnons  to  help  with  the  sur- 
veying and  mapping  calmed  the  situation,  for 
now  the  Mormon^  could  keep  a  direct  eye  on 
what  the  federal  men  were  doing.  Gunnison  be- 
gan his  survey  of  the  F  irdan  River  and  Utah  \  al- 
le\  regions  with  the  help  of  Albert  Carnngton,  a 
Mormon  important  in  church  and  government  af- 
fairs, and  Stansbury  headed  north  exploring.  (  Har- 
rington, born  in  Vermont  and  .1  graduate  of  I  'art- 
mouth  (where  his  honors  presentation  of  an 
original  *.  ireek  oration  turned  out  to  have  been 
written  by  Thucydides),  became  .1  v  aluable  mem 
her  1  >t  the  -uno,  and  accompanied  the  partv  b.ick 
to  Washington  to  advise  on  the  maps. 

In  Octt  iber,  Stansbury  circ  umnavigated  C  ireat 
Salt  Lake  b\  land,  the  western  shore  unexplored 
until  then,  and  made  .1  foray  to  Pilot  Peak.  In 
the  spring  •  if  I  850  while  C  iunnison  mapped  the 
settled  valleys,  Stansbury  rigorously  surveyed  the 
Like  with  a  large  crew  that  included  C  Harrington 
as  straw  h<  iss.  .Ml  eleven  species  of  mosquitoes  that 
inhabit  the  (  ireat  Sail  Lake  attacked  the  party. 
The  expedition  artist,  Englishman  John  I  luelsi  >n. 
wrote  that  "the  eternal  ck  internal  musquitoes 
are  already  beginning  to  sharpen  their  beaks  up- 
on the  whetsti  mes  which  the\  are  said  to  carry  un- 
der then  w  ings.  .  .  ." 

1  )n  April  2  1 .  Stanshun  had  .1  nastv,  shock.  Dr. 
lames  Blake,  the  expedition's  physician-botanist- 
1-1  naturalist  (a  role  more  suited  to  Stephen 
Matunn  of  the  Surprise),  ^^^  ahsci  mded  with  ".ill 
the  mmera logical  ex  botanical  specimens,  those 
of  natural  history,  the  meteorologu  il  Register 
ex  in  tad  even  thing  he  could  la\  his  hands  on, 
hshing  lines,  paper  ckc  ckc  ..."  He  was  dis- 
ed  in  a  house  in  Sail  Lake  (  'itv  busily  de- 
urnals.  Stansbury  sued  Blake  for 
the  return  ol  the  materials,  and  the  casi 
to  trial     I!:i    Mormon  court  found  for  Stans- 
bury. bui  thi   malicious  Blake  wrote   i  pi  lison- 
pen  letter  to  tin   ~ecretary  ot  war  hack  in  Wash- 
ington with  claims  (( ,r  hat  k  pa\  and  accusations 
1  li  1 1  Stanshun  had  deceived  him,  was  given  to 
tits  of  drunkenness,  and  ->    forth.  Stanshun 
replied  with  a  tierceh  indignani  letter  backed 
■els  from  (.iunnison  and  t  Harrington.  The 
[Vpartment  dec  lined  Hi.  1  Make's  demands; 


he  pursued  the  more  congenial  California  lite.  I 

In  August  the  survey  work  was  completed.  The 
expeditii  >n  headed  east  again,  making  numerous 
side  trips  1, ,  map  the  Wasatch  creeks.  Shortly  af- 
ter leaving  Fort  Bridger  they  bore  east  along  Bit- 
ter Creek,  parallel  with,  but  mam  miles  south  of, 
the  worn  emigrant  trail.  Stansbury  noted  exten- 
sive coal  outcrops  near  present-day  Rock  Springs, 
and  1  section  of  the  map  was  lettered  "Coal 
Basin."  The  Uni<  >n  Pacific  Liter  ran  its  entire  1  >p- 
eration  on  the  famous  Rock  Springs  coal. 

The  original  plan  tor  the  return  trip  called  for 
Stansbury  to  cut  south  to  the  Arkansas  River. 
Instead  he  skirted  the  north  end  of  the  Medi- 
cine Bows,  crossed  the  rolling  Laramie  plains  and 
headed  for  the  Black  Hills  (today  the  Laramie  1 
Range  in  southeastern  Wyoming)  and  into  the 
Cheyenne  Pass,  f  Lie,  along  the  forty-first  paral- 
lel, the  expedition  discovered  a  gradual  slope  and 
the  shortest  route  from  the  eastern  plains  through 
the  Rockies.  Stansbury  said  in  the  Report: 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  a  practicable  route  ex- 
ists through  the  chain  of  the  Rockv  Mountains,  at 
a  point  sixty  miles  south  ot  that  now  generally  put- 
sued,  and  in  a  course  .is  much  more  direct  as  the 
chord  ot  an  arc  is  than  the  arc  itself. 

1  lis  plan  now  was  to  explore  the  region  in  de- 
tail, but  an  embarrassing  accident  put  him  in  a 
military  ambulance  for  the  rest  ot  the  journey. 
Stansbury's  official  comment  was: 

While  encamped  on  the  Chugwater,  1  sustained  a 
severe  injury  bv.  a  tall,  which  not  only  incapacitat- 
ed me  from  mounting  my  horse,  hut  confined  me  al- 
together to  m\  Led  until  our  arrival  at  Fort  Leav- 
enworth. 


A  tall  from  his  horse  was  implied  (and  so  ac- 
cepted), but  Gunnison  noted  that  Stansbury  had 
(in  the  words  ot  Carl  1.  Whe.it)  "aimed  a  kick  at 
a  dog  which  had  invaded  his  tent,  and  disas- 
trously missed  his  aim,"  whereas  Albert  Carnng- 
ton wrote  in  /us  diary  that  Stansbury  had  "hurt 
himself  kicking  one  ot  his  bovs  out  ot  his  tent." 

The  Report  w  as  published  in  1852  and  did  not 
attract  much  attention  despite  Stansbury's  con- 
viction that  his  forty-first  parallel  route  was  im- 
portant. The  story  seems  now  to  slide  backward. 

Gunnison  was  killed  in  1853  by  a  party  ot 
Utah  Indians  while  scouting  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel  tor  a  central  railroad  route,  one  ot  sev  er- 
al  new  expeditions  launched  after  the  Pacific 
Railroad  Survey  Fill  passed  that  year.  The  Stans- 
hurv  Report,  a  year  old,  was  ignored  in  Washing- 
ton in  favor  of  routes  put  forward  by  powerful 
political  <m<\  business  interests.  Ir  took  years  be- 
1  n  Stansbury's  return  path  was  seriously  reex- 
amined. In  the  end  the  Union  Pacific,  the  F  ". i\ 
Express,  the  Overland  Stage  line,  and  Interstate 
80  all  used  Stansbury's  way.  ■ 


HOW 

HE  WE 


A  road  trip  in  search  of  the  Oregon  Trail 


RY    TOM    C  H  A  F  F  I  N 


There  are  places  in  the  American  West  .1  mountaintop,  say, 
or  .1  parking  lot — where  you  can  stand  and  know  thai  right 
there,  .it  precisely  those  coordinates,  more  than  150  years 
ago,  John  C '.  Fremont  stopped,  opened  his  journal,  and 
wrote  down  what  he  saw.  To  do  this,  to  stand  in  such  places 
and  read  Fremont's  notes,  is  to  learn  the  truth  oi  that  old  line  "The  past 
is  another  country."  One  of  the  most  controversial  figures  ot  his  era,  Fre- 
mont was,  variously,  the  leader  of  the  conquest  of  (  ialifornia,  ,1  U.S.  sen- 
ator, a  gold  and  railroad  speculator,  the  first  presidential  candidate  ol  the 
Republican  Party  (he  lost  to  Buchanan  in  1856),  and  a  I  Inion  general  in 
the  Civil  War.  But  it  is  Fremont  "The  Pathfinder"  who  is  best  remem- 
bered. In  1842  expansionists  in  Washington  sent  him  on  the  rirst  of  two 
federal  expeditions  to  survey  what  became  known  as  the  Oregon  Trail. 
Illuminated  with  poetic  observations  and  survival  tips,  the  sewn  sequen- 
tial maps  that  he  and  his  cartographer,  Charles  Preuss,  published  in 
1846 — the  second,  third,  and  fourth  of  which  appear  in  the  following 
pages — served  as  a  kind  of  Baedeker  guide  for  the  settlers  who  came  cara- 
vanning in  his  footsteps,  visiting  themselves  upon  the  West  like  a  plague. 
By  1891  his  wife,  the  author  Jessie  Benton  Fremont,  could  s.i\  ot  him, 
with  only  slight  exaggeration,  "Railroads  followed  the  lines  of  his  jour- 
nevmgs — a  nation  followed  his  amps  to  their  resting  place — and  eities 
have  risen  on  the  ashes  of  his  lonely  campfires."  A  tew  summers  ago,  ac- 
companied by  my  wife,  Meta,  and  our  dog,  Zoic,  I  embarked  upon  an  ad- 
venture in  anachronism,  ,1  pilgrimage  in  search  of  the  country  of  the 
past.  Traveling  not  by  ox-drawn  wagon  but  by  sport-utility  vehicle,  guid- 
ed by  his  journals  and  maps,  we  retraced  Fremont's  trail. 


Torn  Chaffm  teaches  I  '.S  history  at  Emory  (  'nivcrsity  I  le  is  the  author  0/  Fatal  I  Ho- 
rv:  Narciso  Lope:  and  the  First  (  llandestinc  I  '  S.  War  Against  (  'nh.i  and  is  present- 
ly  completing  a  hunk  about  John  I '    FrJmonr  and  American  expansionism 
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i  iinewhcre  in  i  In.'  Win  J  River  Range,  Frem<  mi  scaled  what  he 
i Mistakenly  helu  ved  in  he  the  tallest  mountain  in  the  Rockies.  "  Hie 
barometer  stood  ai  I 8. 29 3,  the  attached  thermometei  al  44°,"  he 
recorded  in  his  Kcfiuri,  "giving  (oi  the  eleval  ion  i  >l  ilns  sum  in  it 
I  3,570  reel'"  lo  commemorate  the  moment,  he  retrieved  from 
his  pack  a  I  S.  flag  emblazoned  with  a  bald  eagle  clutching  arr<  iws 
,ind  .i  peai  i  pipe  in  lis  t. ilons,  raising  tins  modified  (  )ld  C  ilory,  he 
I  what  amounted  to  the  1 840s  version  of  a  photo-op.  I  )esi  rihed 
mm  i  ll\  in  Ins  journals,  and  eventually  menu  irialized  on  ,i  five-cent 
stamp,  tin  scene  hecame  a  romantK  emhlem  of  tin'  West;  and 
■mi  Us  heroi<  avatar.  Rut  which  peak,  pret  isely,  did  he  sc  ale? 
Was  it  tin  one  iii iw  called  Fremont  Peak  (elevation,  1  3,745  feel ).' 
(  >r  neighboring  (  iannel  Peak  (I  J.804  feet)?  Or  Woodrow  Wilson 
Peak  ( 1  i, V.!  feet)?  No  one  knows.  The  sextant,  chronometer, 
and  harometer  thai  the  explorer  used  to  in. ike  his  calculations 
too  imprecise  to  gauge  accurately  mountains  thai  Fremont  de- 
scribed as  a  "serrated  line  of  broken,  jagged  cones."  I  lere,  as  else- 
where on  tin-  trail,  tin  tet  i  Min  1 1  Kit  he  mi  me  til  ulously  surveyed  has 
receded  into  the  hazy  distances  of  history,  leaving  in  its  place  the 
more  vivid  landscape  of  the  mythical  American  front  ier — a  land- 
scape thai  Fremont,  with  his  journals  and  flags,  helped  create 


"The  country  here  is  exceedingly  PK  turesque,"  Fremont  noted  , 
this  hend  in  the  trail  overlooking  the  Sweetwater  River  valle 
"Everywhere  its  deep  verdure  and  profusion  of  beautiful  ll<  wi  i  s 
in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  sterile  grandeur  of  the  n  ick  and  tl 
barrenness  i  if  the  sandy  plain."  Fi  ir  the  next  1  1 0  years,  the  area  n 
mained  so  tranquil — so  I  tee  of  clouds  and  discouraging  words — thi 
a  gas  station  and  post  office  on  the  valley  floor  came  to  be  know 
as  Home  on  the  Range.  Bui  m  1956,  Western  Nuclear,  Inc.,  bin 
a  uranium  plani  here  and-turned  Home  on  the  Range  into  a  mil 
iir  .  amp  called  |effrey  (  itv.  Alter  uranium  puces  plummeted  i 
the  early  1980s,  Jeffrey  Cir^  went  bust.  Today  there's  a  clay-cappe 
waste  dump  here,  ami  the  gr<  mn  J  water  is  p(  illuted  wnh  ac  id,  heav 
metals,  and  uranium.  Ac  toss  the  plains  Fremont  SO  admired,  weec 
tracked  macadam  and  gravel  roads  run  from  semi-deserted  mil 
ing  towns  to  poetically  named  nil  and  gas  fields  (Crooks  Gaijj 
Jade,  Antelope,  Sheep  t  reek)  scattered  among  hills  with  iwim 
like  Oil  Field  Mountain  and  Telephone  Line  Ridge. 


ti  I  remoni  first  ventured  into  the  West,  many  of  the 
then  ivailahle  hi  irr<  iwed  heavily  from  the  hearsay  of  lur  trap- 
pers,  in. I   imong  the  niosi  cherished  ol  these  geographic  legends 
1  i    that  of  tin   Buenaventura  River,  a  vasi  waterway  n  puted  to  tl  iw 
tii  mii  the  Roi  kies  to  the  Pacific.  Although  Frenn  >ni  asi  ertained  thai 
i  here  was  no  stu  h  river,  in  a  sense  he  i  i  injured  it  into  existence: 
In  surveying  and  publicizing  South  Pass,  a  20-mile  gap  in  tin.1 
le  mass  migrai  ion  ovei  the  (  i  'tit menial  I  )ivide  fea- 
il  I.  thousands  of  Americans  every  year  stream  through 

1 1  State  I  lighway  28,  tin  msands  more  on  the  hundreds 
ids  thai  ti  id  i\  traverse  these  mountains,  i  ompleting  in 
mi"   ih. il   once  took   weeks.   Nol   even  The 
Pat  hi  u  Id  h.ive  dared  to  predict  that  within  a  ceni  in  v  not 

rways  he  transited  bul  railroads  as  well  would  be 
supplant*  .1  !•.  ih.    .   Buenaventura  Rivers  of  asphalt  flowing,  often 
through  dynamited  mountains,  ovei  canyons 
iss  landti lied  swamps     from  nearly  everywl 
re  else 


I  V  trimmed  lo  draw  then  maps  ,is  accurately  as  possible,  FreillOI 
and  his  cartographer,  (  'harles  Preuss,  treated  the  West  as  ,i  wist  ta 
iila  rasa,  depicting  only  lands  and  landforms  that  they  had  personal 
surveyed;  areas  uncrossed  b\  the  expedition,  like  this  one,  were  sin 
ply  left  blank  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  there  is  hardly  a  squa 
loot  ot  America  that  hasn't  been  photographed  from  sp.icc.  dig 
tized,  and  posted  on  the  Internet,  let  alone  surveyed.  This  cord 
ol  breu mnt  i  lounty,  Wyoming,  is  so  empty  that  it's  still  easy  to  imaj 
me  what  this  terra  in<  i  ig- 
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nila  would  have  looked 
like,  how  terribly  and  mag- 
nifi(  eni  1\  strange  n  musi 
have  seemed — as  strange 
as  the  mi  mn — to  those  hist 
migrants  fr<  'in  the  Easi  <-  )n 
today's  government  maps 
these  sparsely  populated 
i,  res  look  like  ibis: 
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SECTION     II 
/■>■««*    ///r    Ih'ld   miles  mid   journal   of  ('apt   J  ('  Fremont 

,1    j'rnin    vAi  trlies   ami    notes     iintili      (in  tin    tjiound    by    /us    assistant      '  Inn  Irs    I'rru 
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tca&    the  distojnr    in  mi  lei    thin     U'cstport  Landing 


REMARKS 
/    //?<■    figures   on   the   rand    aid, 
>  I, am,      Antelope   ami    HutMo    the  latter   in   ummerable    hands 
,)  Timber    u   extremely  sewee    except    on  the    ultndi     J'«"   dnlnvood  and    buffalo    excrement 

maku   the  fuel  cu   that  of  tin   camels   does  m  the  taats    of  . I,  aim, 
4.  Good  guard  ought  to  be  lap/    Pawnra.H  they  do  tot  kill,  will  at  least    Ink,    what  liny   tan 

from    the   travellers    In   force    if  the.)   an    strong   enough   and  in    rtea/th    ti  ton  urn  I.   to  act   o/ienh 
j  Will,    tla,   section    the  prairie    ends  and  the  barrel,  rage  , artemuia  I   country    In  tuns 


The  Desert 

That  Glistened 

With  Water. 

Southeastern  New  Mexico  is 
home  to  mesquite  and  chaparral, 
mesas  and  horizons  that  shimmer 


with  heat.  For  animals 


< 


of  this  parched  land, 
survival  comes  with 
water.  So  people  who  work 
nearby  helped  design  and  build 
a  system  of  dozens  of  unique 
watering  units  that  gather,  store 
and  distribute  water  to  bobcats, 
antelopes,  hawks  and  more. 
Quenching  nature's  thirst  and 
giving  it  a  chance  to  survive. 
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AMERICAN 

FUTURES, 

REMEMBERED 
AND  FORETOLD 

Cartoonists  sketch  the  world  to  come 


esponding  over  the  last  century  and  a  halt  to 
an  always  changing  present,  America's  politi- 
cal cartoonists  have  sketched  their 
predictions  of  the  future  with  an  ironic 
awareness  of  the  dangers  of  unhridled 
"progress."  And  yet,  being  American,  they  hedged  their  mock- 
ery with  the  native  faith  in  miraculous  invention  and  new  ma- 
chines: transatlantic  symphonies  courtesy  of  the  telephone; 
landscapes  despoiled  hy  railroads  and  advertisements  for  tal- 
cum; horses  reduced,  hy  the  advent  of  the  automobile,  to  the 
size  of  lapdogs.  By  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  airship  was  ex- 
tolled everywhere  as  an  elegant  symbol  of  American  ingenuity, 
and  countless  illustrations  predicted  the  manifold  uses — as  bat- 
tleship, taxi,  billboard,  and  luxury  liner — that  it  would  surely 
one  day  serve. 

In  this  spirit,  Harper's  Magazine  has  arranged  a  collection 
of  futurist  visions  from  the  past — a  remembrance  of  things  to 
come — and  has  asked  several  of  today's  prominent  illustrators 
to  try  their  hand  at  the  fortune-teller's  art,  to  read  the  signs 
and  portents  of  our  present  age  and  predict  how  we  might  live 
during  the  next  1  50  years. 


I't  'Kill  i|  |. 


Life  magazine  was  first  published  in  1883  as  a 
satirical  weekly  with  a  focus  on  "current  affairs, 
morals  arid  manners  "  li  encouraged  the  artist- 
as-editorialisi  and  delivered  mch  musings  as  the 
Miir  shown  at  (e/t,  published  in  I9J2,  uhii/i  |>re- 
;/(l (c-J  thai  "round-the-world airplane  (lights  udl 
take  place  in  1920."  B>  1924,  two  I  S  mito- 
tan' planes  had  arawmai  matt/d  the  globe  on  an 
eastbi  'him'  1 1  iui  se  that  hegan  and  ,'n aVJ  m  Scat- 
tit',  Washington  Three  years  later  Lindbergh 
would  cross  the  Atlantic.  In  1936,  Life  was  ab- 
sorbed by  I  ma'  Inc. 


In  the  jail  of  1912  the  Boston  Red  Sox  met  the 
Nev  \  'irk  (  Wants  in  the  World  Series,  and  Life 
predicted  the  degree  to  uh/Jt  baseball  mania 
unuld  consume  the  tin 
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III    I  SW,    Lift'   ft  1)1    t/lL'  cj/inlV   l//n\tftlllHil  . 

entitled  "The  Last  .AiiUTkim — l^7(i." 

U'lllL'll   J(.7>lL"t.s   tile'    "Ids!    ViinLv"   n!(t)ll<m- 

/vivJ  In1  immi^nmt.s  id  the  steps  nf  New 
Yurk  (  '/i\\  FiJi'iiil  I  hill,  where  I it'in-"..' 

\\"i|s/im<^i>ll  took  (Ik'  Ult/l  ()/  n/jfit-V 


ruck,  ,i  jialuiedl  weekly  j'uhhshed  />m>i 

IHU'  list's  11/  [Ik1  NtiUlk'  1   '   I 

u'niMi  er\ud  gift  t/un 
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EARTH'S  NEW  PREDOMINANT  SPECIES  =  The  SNAIL  DARTER. 


\RNOLD  ROTH  red  m 

PI.i  leu  V>  <rk  i  'ir\ 


ROSS  MACDONALD  has  appeared  m  Rolling  Stone,  Vamt\  Fair,  and  the  Wall  Sta^t  Journal    His  w„rk  kf 

Niyht  Live,  m  i/v  Broadway  musieal  Tommy,  and  on  a  (  'anadian  \Mm/> 


DETERRENCE: 
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Violence. 
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;.  '  F  .05       LAST     M[RQER 

I'S    (iREAT    '-7RAMDS0KI, 
E^,      NOW     OWNS      AND 
OPERATE- J   tVERv|TH|NC]. 


STtVL  BRODNLR  ,s  Harper's,  The  New  Yorker,  The  National  Lampoon, 

i  if  Bulworth  ,md  m  Sharing  the  Pie,  published  K  I  hubleday 


(font  of  sorts  and  plagued  by  wa,rts7 

There  is  a  remedy 
Wh  icli  i$  brand-new 0  just  made  lor  you: 

Wee<dlit(\.K.V- 

(1850) 
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Millennium  Aas  /<p/>  yow ruunh , 

£>?  gulfe  d  in  ap  a  £/y '  ? 
§et  back  your  nerve  .go  on  with  verve \ 

Ingesting  <X  R  .V- 
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Forget  the  past;  it 's  found at  last: 

Uni  Ti  e  d  Th  e  'or  y '. 
ibz/  only  need  now  to  pay heeci 

Tog&od  old  Q,  R.  V. 
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EDWARD  GOREY  unite'  ami  illustrated  more  than  unc  hundred  himk\,  including,  must  rcccmh  .  Tl u  I  I, mm. J 
The  1  k'aJk'v*  Rum    (  nnv\  ilk'J  !<1M  ,\/»i/    7 /i;s  is  /11s  !us[  nui.^irmc  il/iiMnir/n/i 
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Styles  change. 
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Values  don't. 


Working  Assets 


Long 


800/788-8588 
workingassets.com 


While  the  world  around  you  has  changed,  the  values  inside  you  haven't. 
That's  why  there's  Working  Assets  Long  Distance.  Not  only  do  we  connect 
you  to  family  and  friends,  we  connect  you  to  your  favorite  causes,  donating 
1%  of  your  charges  to  progressive  nonprofits  like  Amnesty  International, 
Southern  Poverty  Law  Center,  Sweatshop  Watch,  ACLU  and  Greenpeace.  It 
doesn't  cost  you  extra — and  it  could  even  cost  you  less.  Try  7<t  a  minute, 
'round  the  clock,  for  just  $4.95  a  month.  Sign  up  now  and  we'll  give  you  360 
FREE  minutes  and  a  coupon  for  a  FREE  pint  of  Ben  &  Jerry's"  ice  cream  every 
month  for  a  year  *  Want  an  easy  way  to  support  causes  that  never  go  out  of 
fashion?  Join  Working  Assets  today  by  calling  800/788-8588 


ued  over  6  months  To  receive  the  free  gifts,  account  must  remain 
I  95  monthly  fee  In-state  rates  vary  by  state  Applicable  taxes  and 

2000  AM071HPR1  :  2000  Working  Assets 


WHY  MARRIAGE? 


Matrimony  at  the  millennium  offers  solace  to  capitalism 


BY    )  A  N  1     S  M  I  L I  Y 


I:  FAMILY  DINNER 

V  guinea-pig  child, 
now  twenty -unc, 
was  hi  une  from  her 
senior  year  in  college  for 
Christ  111. is  vacation.  This 
child  was  not  hy  tempera- 
ment suited  in  he  the  un- 
buffered firstborn  of  ,1  liter- 
ary, treethinking  mother  and 
an  anxiety-prone  father,  the 
child  ol  divori  e,  joint  e  us- 
tody,  and  stepparent  ing.  I  ler 
whole  life  she  was  ,1  girl  whi  1 
liked  things  steady  and  pre- 
die  table.  Thus  it  came  as  ,1 
surprise  ti  1  me  when  she  dis- 
closed her  ideal  tainiU  ,  the 
one  she  amis  to  have  when 
she  is  1  he  mat  riarc  h.  The 
word  she  used  was  "welcom- 
ing." Should  you  want  to  he 
in  her  family,  whoever  you 
are,  well,  she  is  going  to  he 
happy  io  have  you.  Her 
house  will  have  plenty  of  beds  and 
plenty  of  dishes  and  plenty  of  con- 
genial people  sitting  around  dis- 
cussing issues  like  women's  health 
care  and  the  third  wave  of  feminism. 
.  liked  it.  It  sounded  quite  like  the 

Jane  Smiley's  latest  not'el  is  I  lorse  1  leaven. 
Her  last  article  for  Harper's  Magazine, 
"Say  h  Ain't  So,  Huck:  Second  Thoi^/us 
on  Mark  ru'atn'.s  'Masterpiece,'"  appeared 
m  the  January  1996  issue 


home  she  has  grown  up  in,  ol  which 
1  have  keen  the  matriarch. 

I  lie  last  night  bed  ire  im  daughter 
went  hack  to  college,  we  had  anoth- 
er i  me  o|  tin  ise  family  dinners  you 
know,  me,  my  boyfriend,  his  daugh- 
ter and  sun  hy  his  second  wife,  my 
daughters  by  my  second  husband, 
.mJ  my  seven-year-old  son  h\  my 
thud  husband.  The  topic  of  conver- 
sation was  how  my  sun  came  to  walk 


home  from  s^  hi  ml  nu  ire  than 
a  mile  up  a  steep,  winding  road 
on  a  very  warm  day .  "What  did 
you  do  when  cars  went  hy .'"  I 
asked. 

"I  stepped  to  the  side  1  >t  the 
r<  >ad  ! "  he  answered.  I  le  was 
laughing  at  the  success  ol  his 
expli  lit.  Not  only  had  he  keen  ,1 
very  hi  >kl  b<  >y  win  1  had  aec<  >ui- 
plished  something  he  had  keen 
wanting  ti  1  do;  he  had  been  1111- 
pressiv  ely  disobedient  We  .ill 
laughed,  a\^^\  my  boyfriend  and 
I  squeezed  eat  h  1  ither's  hands, 
pleased  and  seduced  by  that 
happy  -tanii l\  idea,  everyi >ne 
safe  and  well-led,  getting  along, 
taken  care  1  if. 

Rut  we  are  not  married,  and 
we  have  ni >  plans  ti  1  blend  out 
families.  I  come  to  the  theory 
and  prat  1  ice  ol  marriage  at  the 
start  ol  the  new   millennium 

With    a    dee  idcdlv    c  he,  ket'ed 
past   and  an  out  sulci's  \  tew 
(sui ,  I  admit ,  I'm  st  ill  paying  .1 
Hon,  implicated,  at   least ,  b\   tin    tact 
thai   my   children  assume  1  he\   will 
get   111. inied.  I  sec'  the    aim    thing  as 
many  others  ^\i'-  -the  breakdi  >v 
the  traditional  fainih      bin 
sec  I  Ills  a--  a  dark  and  I 

tuality,  rather  as  vonua ban 
ing  to  1  ibserve,   -,  1,1,    t  hn 
ha\  e  endured,  sin  \  j 
benefited  In  nu.  s.  unei  Im      t  h 
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ookttores 


■  i  way  to  make 
history  come  alive..." 
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.  the  perfect  gift  foi 
that  morbid  political 
junkie  in  your  family. 
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ploymcut ,  ii  ii  I  i  I  iii'l  i  i  Ii  vn  i  nl  in 
stability    Ii  li.i .  ,1,  ,  i,l,   I  ili.ii,  i  hi  ImI 

.11111,  ll  IS  hi  I  ll  I  ll  'I  .ill  I,  lllll  s  111 
Willi       Ml  I  ll    I      I  I  1,11  I     I,  'I     I  'I  II      ,  I V     .  I '  ■  I  I .  I  I  i      I 

"'  1 1,  I'  i    lii     I   i\    I  ii  line    Willi    I  I  ii •   i  I  ii  I 

,  III    II       ll      ll.l  .    ill   l    llll   ,1     lh.il      liu  isl     lllll 

, In  li  will  spend  ill  least  p. ll  I  nl  then 
r.ii  I  \  i  Ii  I  I,  I  In  ii  i,l  .  in  lln  i  .1 1  i-  1 1| 
pi'i  i|  'Ii    mil    iili    l  Inn   l.unllit      who    in 

I  III  li  I  Ii  i  i  .11  l'  Ii  'I  I  I  Hill,  i  ill  ll  I  III  II  I.S|  I 
llllliill.il        ,11111"        I     I  I  I  1  ,    1      I  I  I  .1  II     .11 

In  inn      ll    has  Jt  ,  iJi  , I  i  hil    i  In     iiilu  i 

illl     I  I  ll  ,ll  n  I  I  I  \     ill     lll.ll  I  lane     in    In    he 

pi  i  iiiii  'i  i  ,  I  i  ii  I  ii  i  1 1  in  i  suppressed  li 
li.i .  di  i  hit  .1  ili.n  i lie  indiv  idii. il's  re 

I  il  1,  m  i  1  ii|  i   1 1  i  m  h  H  I  \    will   he   less  .iiiil 

It   S      Iili  ,  lllll  ,  I    lllll  'll"l  I    I  III     1 .  1 1 1 1  I  I  \    .llltl 

i  ii.  m  i     ii  it  I  nil  m  i   expel  iei  iced  direct  ly. 
I   in    1 1|  i he  liu    in.n  kit  w t  MiKI  s,i\ 
should  s,i\ ,  1 1  i  lii  \   1 1. 1 1  ril      ili.ii    we 
should  i  nihi  .ii  i    i  .ii  I  nl    i  li.in   i  i'sisi 

W    ll.ll      I    .ipil  ,ll|Sl||     ||.|N    t|l    t     |i|t    i| 

\\  hit  I)  is  in 'i  to  sa\  ili.u  when, 
sixteen  ye.u  s  .i".  >,  I  p.n  ted  In  mii  i  he 
I. ii  I  it  i  t  .|  ni\   i  w . .  .  Inii'l  iters  I  w  .isn't 

I  I  .111111.11  I    ed       I   III     i  lit  Ml  l     ,  'I    S|    l\  III;' ;  i  M 

leaving  presented  it  si  ll  t .  i  un  ,is  ;i 
i  1 1.  i.  .  het  ween  suu  ide  ,uul  m.iss 
nuiitli  i    li  m  vc.it  s  .itiii  u  ,iiil,  I  set  let 

I  \  -i  llllilli  cd  llll  ''II  Is  It  M  s|;;ns  ,i| 
111  ■  ■  ■ '  1 1  . 1 1  1 1 . 1 1 1 1 . 1 ; \  i  .  .llltl  I  I  r  .  1 1 1 , 
Willi  -ink  nn;  In. il  1  ,  i\  il  \  .11  I  li  li'  in 
iln  new  s  ,ihi  mi  i  lu  ncg.n  i\  t  imp.iv  t 
,  'I  di\  on  i    up,  mi  i  hil, In  n    li   w  .isn't 

lllll  ll     lll\     s,  Ml    l  ,11111'    .ll.  Ml'',    llll      t   llll, I 

, il  in\   next   in.n  i  i.ii't  .  ili.ii   I    ippt 1 1  i 
Hi  J   llll-  ;;I,M  loils|\    i  uu  I   I. it  I    ,'l    Ilk 
li.i, I   I   n,  M   iln  , Mi  id   m\   tl.lih'lilt  -is'  I.i 
i  lu  i .  I  w  t  uikl  ne\  ii   h.i\  e  hoi  tie  m\ 
son,    iiiil  how  i  .Mikl  I  il.'  w  itlii'iit  .in\ 

.'t    llll     lllll  i     ol    llll  111  ' 

M\     .l.lll'llll  is     lit      I  UillH     ,'IU     .Iiiil 

se\  vMiieen  now  ,  .iiivl  I  In  \  n.i\  c  spent 


in    ii  us  contemplating  their 

own  l.iiuil\  .iihI  i In  I. nnilit  i  .1  i  In  ii 
liiiinl.,  ..I  i  i  mi   i    i  i  nnp.i  1 1  uu  .mil 

'  I ni"  .uu  I  v  i  liiii"     I  In      I  i;ive  ,i 

network  of  sibling      i    I    |    ister  ;md 

1 1  p  1 1  r  o  1 1 1 1  i    n  i  .  1 1 1  \    1 1 1 1  1 1   own    i " ' 
In  uu  i  In  ii   l.ii  lui  '-  mi  i  iihI  in.n  lii". 

i  lostel   hii  ii  lui ,  ,il  i  .In  mii  I  li.H   in.n 
1 1. i"i',  .uid  .i  li. ill   hrolher,  my  sun. 

I  In  ii  tepsihlings  h;ive  stepsihlings 
i  'I  i  Inn  i  iw  ii,  lii  w  liu  li  my  daughters 
liil    .i  nnew  li.H   nl, in  .I    All  i  lid  1 1  of 

I  hese  k  his  rlii  I  lii  in. ill  il  .ill  i  I.iiiiiIy 
In.  wilh  i  uu  ,iin  M  lui  ,  l  irs  1 1  mi  ImihI 
i  I  Hin  more  cli  iscl\.  to  one  iinol  her 
l  linn  in  1 1  hi  i  various  stepparents. 
M\  daughters  like  i  he  I. » iseness  ol 
i  Ins,  in  I. ii  t ,  uu  isi  ol  i  he  time  i  hey 
like  I  he  general  li  niseness  i  >l  our 
I  ,i  in  1 1  \  ,ii nl  i  i  nnp.i  1 1  1 1  favorably 
wild  iln    t  iglu  iiiss,  , mil  even  suspi 

i  li  II  ISIleSS,  i  i|  I  lllll  I  I  ll  lids'  |  |  , |i|||  |i  in- 
.ll  I. unilii  s,  w  liu  h  seem  a  In i  le  -nl 

I  ni  a  I  i  in: .  Hoi  h  ;',  1 1  I  s  h.i  vc  had 
i  i  ushes  i  mi  iln-  families  ol  li  iends, 

I I  nil  in  some  sense  in  he  in  those 
I, unilii  s,  hul   in  i  lie  end  have  found 
i In >se  l.iniilii's  .i  little  hidebound,  a 
little  hi n  in;;    A nd   I   have  exp<  ri 
,  i  u  t  ,  I    the    input    ol    the   si  epp.u  enl  s    ... 

iii.I  i  he  stepsihlings  .is  productive 
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.111,1  enlightening.  What  I  llimi;;lit 
i  il  .is  mass  nun  del  tun  ml  mil  to  he 
lieidt mii  lieediMii  lioiii  the  p. iiiu 
ili.u  l.uiiih  pal  In  i|ii;'\  I  li.il  I  lie  l;ii  Is' 
I  .it  lui  ,i  i  id  I  were  monov;amousIy 
ImiiIiIiii.;  ill  i  mii  t  <  iiil  hedliH  mii  house 
.ni  ili.u  cornei  lot  in  thai  state  I 
now  think  ol  as  Monoyam^  t.  eniial. 

Ill    WIN 

el  s  s,i\   i  hat  there  is  only  one 
t h i lij*  we  know   about   men: 
thai   ihe\    led  a  tension  be- 
tween iiioiioL:aiii\  and  promiscuity. 

I  ei  s  lui  1 1  km  s,i\  tli, it  the  ha  I  nn  e  of 
ili.u  tension  is  different  in  different 
men,  and  that  possibly  the  balance  is 
inherited,  .nid  that  u  changes  as  the 
nun  aye,  sometimes  from  monogamy 
toward  promiscuity  .unl  sometimes 
li.Mii  promiscuity  toward  monogamy. 

II  we  ,u  i  epl    as  lav  I   onh    I  his  one 
thing  about  men,  then  an\  one  mar- 
would  be  more  oi  less  likeh  to 

be  unstable,  while  at  the  same  tune 
marriage  as  an  institution  would  be  a 
\  aluable  sov  ial  i  hov  k  upon  the  chaos 
ol   promiscuity     Men  i  hemselve 
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vould  have  .1  stake  in  promoting  sta- 
ulity  for  others  while  trying  to  t>nd 
ome  wiggle  room  tor  themselves. 
One  thing  that  seems  to  he  evi- 

lent  from  hnior\   is  ih.it  marriage  as 
1  property  relationship  is  more  stahle 
han  marriage  as  .1  personal  relation- 
hip.  Ir  is  not  until  women  (.■merge 
rom  property  status  that  the  tension 
between  monogamy  ant!  promis- 
:uity  is  really  a  prohlem.  It  is 
vomen  with  voices  and  a  certain 
tmount  of  power  who  force  men 
o  choose  between  possible  types 
if  relationships.  We  can  easily 
magine  a  man  having  a  mother, 
i  housekeeper,  a  wife  who  has 
produced  his  legitimate  children, 
i  concubine,  a  sister,  and  even  ,1 
emale  friend,  all  living  under 
he  same  roof.  The  trouble  is,  we 
:an'r  imagine  him  in  America. 
In  America  custom  requires  that 
he  mother  and  sister  live  el.se- 
i\h  -re  and  all  of  the  others  he 
■oiled  into  one,  the  wife.  Wives 
require  it,  too.  When  courtship 
was  about  joining  properties, 
then  it  could  be  short.  Now  that 
marriage  is  about  being  every- 
thing to  one  .mother,  courtship 
takes  a  long  time  and  cm  break 
down  at  any  point.  It  is  difficult 
t.  1  find  a  mate  who  is  equally 
good  at  every  function,  and  it  is 
also  difficult  to  know   oneself 
well   enough   to  know    which 
function  you  care  about  more 
than  the  others.  And  then,  of 
course,   as   the   marriage   project 
moves  through  its  stages — house- 
holding,  child  rearing,  professional 
success,  aging — the  functions  you 
ince  cared  about  change  or  evolve. 
The  great  lover  who  can't  manage  to 
get  a  dirty  dish  into  the  dishwasher 
becomes  more  annoying  than  excit- 
ing, the  wonderful  friend  who  is  in- 
fertile is  a  figure  of  tragedy,  the  ter- 
rific    mo  1  her    who    harps    about 
responsibility  comes  to  seem  like  a 
nag. 

And  that  tension  between 
monogamy  and  promiscuity  remains, 
now  transformed  into  a  dilemma  of 
character.  The  trouble  with  serial 
monogamy,  which  1  define  as  being 
faithfully  married  to  one  person  un- 
til you  can't  stand  it  anymore,  and 
then  being  faithfully  married  to  an- 


other person  who  tils  the  new  stan- 
dard bet  ter,  is  1l1.1i  each  transit  ion 
in  the  series  comes  as  a  personal  de- 
feat. Serial  infidelity  is  even  worse,  a 
strange  combination  of  victor\  and 
defeat  every  1 1  me  t  he  h  usband 
cheats  on  his  wife,  until  he  is  numb 
not  only  to  the  moral  attractions  of 
monogaim   but  also  to  the  erotic  at- 


and  flexibility ,  .11  K  i-:  h  >i  m  >mc  I  and 
lie )  i  me  ever  said  ll  itahsm  was 

merciful ).  Th<  isc  who      m  and  do 
learn  often  not  only  tin  ■     who 

suit    them   but    also  tind  mil    how    in 
value  and  cherish  ih<  >sc  man       !  I  k  \ 
begin  to  mastei   the  i>  lea  •  >l  rclai  ing, 
sharing,  forgiving,  taking  respi       1 
biliry.    I  hey  begin  to  undet  -land  1 1 


tractions  nf  promiscuity.  Everything 
he  said,  cver\  promise  he  made, 
every  wa\  that  he  knew  himself — all 
were  wrong. 

Capitalism  doesn't  decide  be- 
tween the  two  simultaneous  male 
drives  toward  promiscuity  and 
monogamy  but  promotes  both  of 
them  frenetically,  knowing,  like 
stockbrokers,  that  there  is  more 
money  to  be  made  b\  churning  a 
portfolio  than  by  holding  on  to  it.  It 
is  tor  the  men  themselves  to  decide 
how  expensive  a  great  deal  ot  change 
is,  and  whether  the  expense,  in  the 
end,  is  worth  it.  As  late  capitalism 
becomes  later  capitalism,  the  pres- 
sure toward  individual  change  can 
onl\  increase,  since  change  gener- 
ates wealth  and  circulates  it  too. 

But  change  also  promotes  learning 


relative  merits  of  monogamy  and 
promiscuity,  even  to  forge  new 
modes  of  relating  that  transcend  the 
apparent  spin  between  the  two. 
Whether  they  can  fit  these  new 
modes  into  marriage  remains,  how- 
ever, to  be  seen. 

IV    FIDELITY 

ntidchtv  in  man  lage  is  a  t<  >rm  1  >l 
inattention     The   spouse   be- 
comes  less   interesting    than 
someone  new,   and   the   unlailhtul 
party  either  isn't   arc  anul  mm.  h  <  >r 
seems  distracted  when  -he  is. 

Some  years  a  g  (  • ,  I  ■  1  .  mi]  I e ,  a 
friend  <  >f  mine  hai  1  a  breast  bi<  >psy. 
1  ler  husband  fool  her  to  the  clinic 
on    Th  11  i's,l  i\  :    with    her, 

brought  hei    home,  and  tended  to 
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Arm  '  _:n  taking  marriag 
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i  dating  teady,  ex 

■  whatever.  It  t  ikes 
md  unusual  - 
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like  the  suri  I  ••   >e  i 

i  I  ie  acquisil  i\  re- 

_    t  myself,  my  sexu- 

ahtv.  and  m\ 

men.  The  other  girlfriend  and  her 
central  place  in  the  life  of  the 
man  1  loved  prevented  that,  and  her 
own  refusal  to  allow  her  sexual  I 
dom  to  be  restricted  ottered  a  model 
of  an  alternative. 

Some  men  and  women  have  the 
.x  ot  being  so  delightfully  pre- 
sent that  time  with  them  is  v. 
while  in  and  ot  itself,  whether  or  not 
any  promises  about  exclusive 

been  made.  There  .ire  pei  >ple  in 
.  freedom  i-  the  very  essenc 
their  appeal,  and  those  who 
them  have  to  make  the  choice 
the  desire  to  possess,  in  and  ot  itself, 
rth  pursuing  than  the  rela- 
■  lip  with  that  delightful  person, 
m\A  it  so,  why'  Or  is  that  relation- 
-hip.  whatever  it  entails,  the  valu- 
able tl 

forced  to  ponder  these  ques- 
is  i  be  1  reed  I  -  jrself 
about  your  own  freedom  and  autono- 
own  abihtv  to  be  present 
with  your  friend  or  spouse  when  he 
i>  pre-ent  with  you  as  well  as  your 
ahilin  to  be  present  with  yourself 
when  he  is  not  with  you. 

One  thing  I  have  discovered  is 

I  always  mistook  long     2  I    i 

It  I  felt  enough  longing,  then 

die  sure  sign  that  this  was 

able  was  that  I  could 

feel  unassuageable  longing  for  my 

I  when  he  was  right  there,  right 

in  my  arm-,  talking  right  to  me.  It  I 

got  rid  ot  the  longing,  then  1  didn't 

_:u:e  what  was  left  as  love,  and 

me  a  long  time  to  rec- 

hen  I  felt  it  or  saw  it. 

ng  married  was  the  educa- 

in  learning  not  to  be  oblivion-, 

but  instead  honest  and  observant. 

than  anything 
l-  the  signitier  of  marriage.  Ti 

-  •     open  yourself  up  to 


>l  nor  ideas,  othei  t  h>  uiyhi  s,  ah«  mii 
ivlut  love  is,  what  deMic  i>,  whal  hap 
pines*,  is,  and  what  commitment  is. 

\     FEMINISM 

i  was  iiu-\  itahle  thai  \\  omen 
w ■ihiIJ  rise  i ml  i >!  property  status 
Capitalism  wants  every  con- 
sumer, and  ultimately  distinctions 
amony  consumers  accordiny  to  yen- 
dor,  aye,  yeoyraphic.il  location,  or 
ethnic  background  must  break  down 
as  the  market  inevitably  extends  it- 
self. 1  he  pi  i\\  er  to  sdl  i  if  hu\  in- 
e\  arahlv  carries  with  it  a  sense  ot  au- 
tonomy and  .i  fee-liny  ot  freedom,  no 
mattei  how  temporarv.  Since  mar 
riaye  heyan  .is  a  property  relation- 
ship, its  foundations  are  challenged 
K  the  transformation  ot  the  proper- 
ty into  personhood.  In  \\  ill  iam 
Shakespeare's  Winter's  Tdlc, 
Leontes'  riyht  to  kill  his  «  ite  in  a 
jeplous  raye  is  nut  challenyed  h\  law, 
noi  is  his  riyht  to  kill  his  dauyhter. 
I  le  i.  an  only  he  w  orked  on  in  pri- 
vate, h\  the  nay  Paulina,  who  tor- 
ments his  conscience  lor  sixteen 
years.  Leontes'  transformation  comes 


as  a  result   ot   his  ivio  iyi  ntion  i  >l  the 
divine  nal  lire  i  >l   I  lei  mi.  >nr    She  w  as 
ne\  er  his  pn  ipert\    t> »  heyin  with 
I  rue  marriaye,  « >r  rcmarriayi  ,  1  i  "ii  i~ 
with   i  he  rex  elat  ion   that    union  he- 

I  w  ecu  male  and  female  is  a  di\  me 
rei  i  >iu  illation  hel  w  een  00,111k     \i  1, ! 

II  is  nol  a  coini  ielence  thai  Perdita, 
lost  and  found,  is  a  dauyhtei  rather 
than  ,1  s,>n.  Shakespeare  perfectly 
understands  the  contusion  ot  power 
and  property  considerations  thai 
w  i  Mild  sum  Hind  t  he  fiyurc  of  a  six- 
t een  vcai  old  son  hut  are  absent 
with  a  dauyhter.  Perdita  returns  as  a 
inn  ,k  iik  his  yiti  rat  her  than  a  pos- 
sessed female,  .\nA  Leontes  is  re- 
deemed. 

Personhood  and  autonomy  require 
t  he  indix  ielii.il  to  take  1.  are  ot  htm-  1  >r 
herself,  and  both  the  civil  riyht s  and 
feminist  movements  have  been 
1. 11  yely  ah'  ait  bl.n.  ks  ,wi^\  w  omen 
yaininy  iui'«  to  the  education  and 
capital  necessary  to  A^  mi.  This  Joes 
it.  a  mean  ihat  cataclysms  such  as  the 
Civil  War  and  World  Wai  II  didn't 
cause  both  men  and  women  to  won- 
der whether  property  relationships 
were  safer  attei  all.  Put  the  iv.k  i  ion 


to  each  selb.uk  has  been  UK  re.iMny ■ 
l\  violent  tio  iV.iv  e  o|  tetiiinisin 
that  beyan  in  the  vev  ei  it  ies  .0,1  re- 
,k  1  ion  to  post  World  W.n  II  eo- 
uooniny  has  been  c|uile  sirony  and 
alnii  1st  uniy  ersal.  I  I  h  rtsi  ot  women, 
in  my  1  ipinii  in,  is  a  di  >ih-  deal  I  ven  a 
huye  1  a.K  lysin  doesn't  seem  n  1  me 
1.  apable  <  >t  rei  urnii  ly  wi  imen  to  prop 
ert\  status 

Let  s  say  that  one  t hiny  is  t rue 
abi  mi  women:  they  know  w  hi  1  their 
children  are.  I  he  tension  they  feel 
is  the  tension  between  the  claims  ot 
the  sell  and  the  t  lamis  ot  the  child, 
and  once  ayain  the  balance  varies 
amony  individuals  ,md  1  iy  er  1  lie 
course  ot  a  lifetime.  The  hiyh  fertili- 
ty level  ot  women  suyyests  thai  na- 
ture lav  ois  eulhny  rather  than  prese- 
lei.  t  ion  as  the  mode  ot  limitiny  the 
human  populat  ion  In  this,  nature  is 
like  the  free  market,  wIikIi  is  nevei 
mere  ilul  nor  sate  in  the  short  term 
or  to  the  indiv  1du.1l.  Free-  market 
1.  apitaltsm  is  \  erv  much  like  a  larye, 
vital  ecosystem  thai  balances  itselt 
over  time  by  yett  iny  rid  ol  1  his  or 
that  indix  idual  or  yroup.  As  we  pio- 
liferate,  1  >ur  v  alue  as  units  Jet  lines. 
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and  \w  have  to  enhance  our  value 
relative  to  others  hy  offering  a 
scarce  talent  or  skill,  or  else  combin- 
ing with  others  to  share  both  the 
work  and  the  wealth.  Feminism  has 
explored  these  ideas  —  sisterhood 
and  entrepreneurship — both  theo 
ni  u  ally  .u^d  prac  t  it  ally. 

The  obvious  course  is  to  combine 
with  men,  the  lathers  oi  our  chil- 
dren, as  ,i  w,i\  nl  avoiding  the  heart 
break  oi  natural  culling,  but  the  suc- 
cess nl  feminism  as  an  outgrowth  of 
the  tree  market  requires  the  reconsti- 
tution  nl  the  marriage  bond  so  that 
both  men  and  women  benefit  trout 
it.  At  the  turn  of  the  millennium, 
that  is  where  we  find  ourselves. 

VI    SIX 

arriage  as  a  property  rela- 
tionship organized  sex  ver\ 
clearly.  The  transfer  of 
property  from  one  family  to  another, 
and  then  trout  one  generation  to  an- 
other, gave  primacy  to  the  reproduc- 
tive tunc  Hon  of  sex,  making  general- 
ly accepted  status  distinctions  among 
.ill  offspring  produced  by  both  mem- 
bers oi  the  couple.  Reproductive 
choice  is  one  of  the  products  of  free- 
markel  capitalism  that  actually  has 
keen  as  revolutionary  as  advertised, 
,w\i\  undoubtedly  could  have  de- 
stroyed marriage  as  a  property  rela- 
tionship all  hy  itself,  because  the  ef- 
fect of  reproductive  choice  is  to 
promote  desire  as  an  end,  and  end- 
less desire  as  the  ultimate  goal. 

More-  optimistic  philosophers  of 
capitalism  view  desire  .is  a  form  of 
greed,  perhaps  the  highest  form  of 
gn  i.l,  and  therefore  the  mosi  prof- 
itable. Pessimistic  philosophers  of 
i  i| 'italism  have  other  ideas:  a  form 
of  infantilism  (Freud),  a  biological 
urge,  i  sin,  .i  weakness,  a  failure  of 
will.  People  who  get  married  tend  to 
view  it  as  a  promise.  The  way  some- 
one defines  desire  determines  its  re- 
sult. Defining  it  as  hunger  for  some- 
thing wanting,  for  example-,  dictates 
that  tt  must  be  sated,  especially  in 
marriage;  the  best  you  can  hope  toi- 
ls that  tricks  and  brief  deprivations 
will  put  off  sat  tat  ton  temporarily 
Some  Hollywood  movies,  such  as 
t  'tisublanca,  define  it  as  a  brief  con- 
summation preceded  and  followed  by 


years  of  deprivation:  the  briefer  the 
consummation,  the  more  total  the 
deprivation,  the  more  perfect  the  ex- 
perience of  desire.  Humphrey  Bo- 
gart's  last  line  to  Claude  Rains  is 
spoken  with  relief:  romantic  depriva- 
tion is  exactly  what  he  has  wanted 
all  along.  The  alternative  scenario, 
as  in,  for  example,  The  Big  Sleep,  is 
that  the  couple  will  experience  dan-' 
ger  and  potential  deprivation,  and 
their  level  of  desire  will  thereby  be 
enhanced  beyond  the  power  of  per- 
manent commitment  to  dram  it  off 
completely.  The  logical  end  of  this' 

r  '  ^ 

line  of  thinking  is  Bonnie  and  Clyde 
or  Natural  Burn  Killers,  the  rapid  a 
ternatton  of  sex  and  the  threat  of 
death  climaxing  in  a  shootout  or  the 
electric  chair. 

In  tact,  for  market  capitalism,  sex 
is  like  everything  else — something  to 
want  when  you  don't  have  it  and  to 
not  want  when  you  do  have  it.  This 
poses  ,i  problem  tor  marriage  based 
on  personal  relationship,  especial!1 
since  the  fluctuating  desires  of  two) 
people  need  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, and  it  is  easy  for  either  oi 
both  parties  to  interpret  strong  de- 
sire .is  pressing  need. 

The  solution  to  the  difficulties  of 
marital  sex  ottered  by  tree-market 
capitalism  is  a  lifetime  of  courtship, 
which,  like  all  courtship,  carries  a 
high  degree  of  cruelty.  Not  long  ago 
I  was  at  the  beauty  parlor,  eaves- 
dropping on  a  seventy-year-old 
woman  who,  when  the  hairdresser 
asked  it  she  bad  a  boyfriend,  said, 
"Don't  you  know.'  At  my  age  they 
say,  'It  he's  younger  than  you,  he's 
alter  your  purse,  it  he's  older  than 
you,  he's  after  a  nurse.'"  We  all 
laughed,  because  we  ruefully  agreed. 
And  vet  courtship  after  fifty  is  illu- 
minating in  several  ways.  One  of 
these  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
path  from  erection  to  ejaculation  is 
neither  as  short  nor  as  direct  as  it 
once  was,  thereby  inviting  both  part- 
ners, but  especially  the  man,  to  ex- 
plore other,  some  cultures  would  say 
higher,  modes  of  pleasure.  Another 
grows  out  of  the  uncoupling  of 
roles  —  neither  partner  is  in  the 
throes  of  choosing  a  career,  defining 
an  identity,  or  deciding  whether  and 
how  to  have  children;  the  hopes  and 
tears  that  impinge  upon  sexuality  in 
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>ne  s  twenties  and  thirties  have  he- 
:ome  regrets  or  achievements,  hut  al 
iny  rate  are  decided.  Sexuality  itself 
s  less  mysterious,  more  available  for 
experimentation.  Does  endless  desire 
■esull  from  relaxal  i<  in  ' 

Comedian  Chris  Rock  h;is  said, 
'A  man  is  only  as  faithful  as  his  op- 
ions,"  and  to  that,  greed,  serial 
nonogamy,  and  promiscuity  would 
»ay,  "Amen!"  Lifetime  courtship  is 
in  option,  though,  not  a  require- 
ment. Marital  sex  after  fifty  presents 
the  same  opportunities  as  extramari- 
tal sex,  it  the  partners  can  deflect  the 
definitions  of  desire  that  the  market 
offers  and  shuck  off  perceived  m- 
juries  of  their  common  past. 

VII.  INTIMACY 

e  marry  to  make  ourselves 
happy.  In  this  we  have  the 
approval  of  both  free-mar- 
kel  capitalism  and  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  who 
chose  "the  pursuit  of  happiness" 
rather  than  "property"  as  the  appro- 
priate corollary  to  life  and  liberty. 
Nevertheless,  when  we  marry  we 


inosip  don  i  know  whal  will  make  us 
h.ipp\  .  1  lappiness  is  ,i  mull  i  pie  - 
choice  lest:  steady  companionship1 
lot  s  of  stuff .'  .1  nice  place  to  live .' 
children.'  plenty  of  sex.'  good  health.' 
freedom  to  do  whal  we  want.1  The 
tree  market  offers  one  suggestion  af- 
ter another,  and  serial  monogamy  as 
well  as  serial  infidelity  can  he  seen  as 
a  method  of  sampling  all  the  wares, 
all  the  theories  about  happiness. 
Usually,  once  most  of  the  goods 
have  keen  sampled  and  found  want- 
ing, we  try  the  services  psychother- 
apy, self-improvement,  creative  self- 
expression  and,  In  some  extent, 
these  seem  to  work  belter. 

(  apitahsm  has  ordained  diversity. 
Just  as  the  starling  and  the  |apanese 
beetle  and  syphilis  and  AIDS  have 
spread  from  their  original  habitats, 
so,  too,  have  we  been  given  a  wide 
choice  of  potential  males.  1  was 
Protestant-agnostk  from  St.  Louis. 
My  hist  husband  was  Irish-Catholic 
from  Wyoming.  My  second  husband 
was  Hungarian-Catholic  from  the 
Bronx.  My  third  husband  was 
Nordic-Baptist  from  Iowa.  In  every 
case,   the  things  we  knew    uneon- 


^c  ii  msly  abi  ml  In  >\\  a  l.unih  Is  c<  aw  i- 
t  uted  and  whal  various  verbal  ind 
physic  al  signals  mi  nmet  lines 

agreed  and  sometimes  di  .  ;reed  We 
i iften  fi >und  < mrselves  in  unknown 
ic  i  nil  >i"\ ,  misinterpi  el  ing,  miseom- 
municating,  and  feeling  very  alone. 

Add  to  this  the  inherent  comni 

cation  differences  between  men  and 
women,  and  intimacy  seems  like  an 
unhkeh  outcome.  The  preference  of 
main  of  our  parents,  stated  years 
ago,  ihai  w  e  marry  within  our  faith 
and  within  our  neighborhood,  seems, 
in  retrospec  i ,  a  practical  alternative. 
The  solution  dial  capitalism  offers 
is  bargaining,  and,  indeed,  we  are  of- 
ten advised  lo  become  good  negotia- 
tors m  our  re  Lit  i<  niships;  ih.it  is,  to 
communicate  specifically  and  explic- 
itly, to  be  fair  in  divvying  up  respon- 
sibilities, and  io  understand  that  re- 
lationships are  like  contracts. 
Bargaining  offers  some  advantages 
ci  mipared  wit  h  the  lneraic  by  of  a 
property  arrangement,  lor  one  thing, 
a  bargain  implies  equality  between 
the  bargainers.  For  another,  u  in- 
vites the  investigation  and  expres- 
sion of  things  that  might  otherwise 
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go  assumed;  for  example,  what  con- 
stitutes ,i  normal  family.  Rut  bargain- 
ing also  implies  a  zen  i  sum  situa- 
tion that  di  unest  ic  life  is  ,i  life  i  if 
limits  and  real  or  potential  depriva- 
tion. Bargaining  in  the  home  shares 
ilif  limitations  of  bargaining  in  the 
marketplace.  Advantage  can  be 
gained  by  being  dishonest  or  secre- 
tive oi  In  withholding  ,i  desired  ob- 
ject. Bargaining  and  negotiation  re- 
fine the  letter  of  the  agreement, 
encouraging  the  temptation  to  catch 
the  oilier  partner  out  in  reneging  on 
the  agreement,  and  it  also  rewards 
the  partners  for  soliciting  third  par- 
lies in  deciding  whether  the  agree- 
ment has  been  violated.  A  bargain 
can  never  truly  be  fair,  and  so  il  fo- 
cuses the  minds  of  the  bargainers  on 
inequities  and  betrayals. 

1  he  first  requirement  of  intimacy 
is  honesty,  Honesty  between  spouses 
is  supremely  difficult  unless  each 
spouse  (eels  him-  or  herself  to  he 
complete,  because  bargaining  is 
about  negotiating  needs;  that  is, 
compensations  tor  incompleteness.  Il 
the  onl\  reason  to  marry  is  to  be 
happy,  and  happiness  can  result  only 
from  intimacy,  then  serial 
monogamy  is  the  natural  result  of  a 
strategy  of  bargaining  .is  a  way  ol 
divvying  up  marital  responsibilities. 

Codependency  is  an  interesting 
late-capitalist  pathology  that  illumi- 
nates both  intimacy  and  bargaining. 
The  codependent  is  said  to  be  some- 
one who  gives  up  an  explicit  bargain 
in  favor  of  an  implicit  bargain.  In- 
stead ol  you  taking  care  of  me  and 
me  taking  care  of  the  children,  say, 
you  bringing  home  the  mone\  and 
me  taking  c  are  <>t  the  In  aise,  our 
tin  is,  allegedly,  that  you  ,ic  i 
like  my  drunken  lather  and  1  leel  a 
sense  ol  familiarity.  Except  thai  the 
codependent  partners  often  don't 
consciously  leel  that  such  is  the  bar- 
gain they  have  made.  Rather,  they 
leel  that  i  hey  have-  c  omm  it  ted 
1 1  lemseb  es  t<  >  eat  h  other,  but  prob- 
lems i  it  addii  i  ion,  finances,  illness, 
and  temperament  have  made  the 
commitment  a  troubled  one.  The 
instinct  ol  the  couple  is  to  try  harder 
i  o  -us!  ,im  i  he  c  ommit  merit ,  but 
their  psychological  advisers  view 
ibis  ,is  the  \er\  sign  thai  pathology 
i-    a  work.  It  bargaining  is  the  mod- 


el, then  they  are  right — good  bar 
gaining  always  strives  for  explicit 
ness  and  fairness.  If  intimacy  is  the 
model,  then  something  else  is  going 
on  Psychological  professionals  al-l 
ways  say  that  codependents  are 
avoiding  intimacy,  bur,  in  fact,  the 
partners  actually  have  achieved  a 
high  level  of  intimacy,  because  they 
have  confronted  the  inconveniences 
ot  each  other  and  have  chosen  to 
accept  them,  ai  least  intermittently, 
rather  than  avoid  them.  The  pioh- 
lem  is  nor  intimacy,  per  se,  bur  each 
partner's  sense  of  self.  Il  the  depre- 
dations of  each  partner  had  no  neg- 
ative elteei  upon  tlie  couple's  cir- 
cumstances or  upon  the  other 
partner's  feelings  of  strength,  happi- 
ness, and  well-being,  then  the  rela- 
tionship would  not  be  pathological 
but  potentially  transformative, 
rather  like  what  happens  when,  one 
spouse  contracts  a  serious  illness 
that  puts  both  spouses  to  the  test  i 
and  brings  them  to  new  and  deeper 
lev  eh  ol  intimacy. 

The  first,  last,  and  most  important' 
requirement  of  recovery  from  addic- 
tion is  absolute  honesty,  the  first, 
last,  and  most  important  require- 
ment of  intimacy,  but,  in  the  pan- 
theon of  self-serving  virtues  required 
by  free -market  capitalism,  it  is 
m  iwhere  to  be  found. 


VIII.  MONEY 

ivorce  laws  in  the  state  of 
(  !alifornia,  where  I  live,  are 
absolute.  Whatever  property 
accrues  to  the  partners  in  a  marriage 
accrues  to  both  and  shall  be  divided 
equally  by  both,  no  matter  who  ac 
crued  ir,  who  left,  who  broke  the 
contract.  The  moral  construction  oi 
I  he   marriage   bond   has  no   lega 
weight,  and  very  little  bargaining  v. 
allowed.  Perhaps  these  laws  were  iti 
tended  to  retard  marital  breakdown 
In  a  model  where  the  husband  ac 
crues  the  money,  then  discards  the 
wile  .\n^\  children  tor  a  youngei 
woman,  possibly  he  might  be  giver 
pause  by  the  idea  that  it's  cheaper  ti 
keep  her.  It  the  model  is  different 
and,  tor  example,  the  money  was  ac 
crued  by  the  wife,  who  bore  the  chil 
dren  and  kept  to  the  contract  bm  the 
husband    left    her   anyway    tor   ; 
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oung,  i  w<  mi. m,  gi\  ing  in  ii '  his  in 
lereni  drive  tow  ;irJ  pn  mi  iscuity, 
hen  the  outcome  is  the  same — halv- 
ng  ol  the  property.  In  such  .1  case, 
he  departing  male  has  no  reason  to 
naintain  the  marriage  and  even  rea- 
•i  m  to  leave  ir.  I  le  vvhi  1  came  in  with 
lothing  leaves  with  quite  .1  hit — an 
excellent  deal  and  ,1  nice  hit  1  it  in- 
;ome  redistrihution.  In  the  divorce 
ulture,  laws  like  those  in  the  state  of 
California  serve  as  ,1  disincentive  to 
narriage,  especially  between  people 
it  disparate  incomes.  Serial 
nonogamy  turns  out  to  he  .1  wa\  pe- 
ii  idically  to  halve  your  assets. 

The  tree  market,  especially  in  the 
l.i^t  thirty  years,  has  decreed  that  dis- 
parate incomes  shall  he  the  norm. 
Those  who  have  also  have  lawyers 
idvising  them  on  how  to  protect 
what  they  have  against  the  intimate 
enemy,  the  potential  future  spouse, 
rusing  the  family  trust,  the  prenuptial 
agreement.  When  1  told  my  lawyer 
that  my  boyfriend  was  going  to  re- 
imodel  my  house,  she  advised  me  to 
get  a  strict  estimate  and  regular 
hillings,  then  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
cheeks  I  paid  him  with  so  that  it  we 
broke  up  he  couldn't  claim  equity  in 
the  house  and  force  me  to  sell  it.  In 
California,  apparently,  any  type  of 
affection, il  relationship  is  dangerous. 
Of  course,  the  logical  end  to  all  of 
this  is:  every  man  a  monad,  and 
every  woman,  too. 

And  yet,  as  the  hahy-hoom  gener- 
ation ages,  the  problem  that  faces 
Social  Security  faces  individuals  and 
families  too.  Who  provides?  When 
marriage  was  ,1  property  relationship 
ind  assets  were  concentrated  in  the 
aands  of  patriarchs,  the  answer  was 
dear.  In  our  day,  with  assets  circulat- 
ing at  an  accelerated  pace  through 
in  economy  mote  and  more  in  flux, 
customs  regulating  who  pays  and 
who  is  paid  for  ha\  e  little  time  t<  1 
lake  hold,  while  the  selfishness  and 
greed  that  are  the  default  options  of 
the  system  gain  currency,  as  they  did 
all  through  the  N.SOs. 

Who  pays  for  the  children?  Who 
pays  for  the  men  and  women  wirli- 
lut  defined  benefit  pension  plans, 
IRAs,  and  Keogh  plans'  Who  pays 
for  the  unlucky  and  the  unwise' 
Greed  and  selfishness  always  say, 
not  me! 


IX.  WHY  API    YOU   MA  Rill  I  IV 

k  ll>  iw  quite  a  few  pei  ale  who 
suppi  nt  1  hildieii  not  then  own 
1  kni  iw  s,  une  pei  >ple  who  sup- 
port children  not  even  belonging  to 
their  sp<  uises  i  ir  mates.  Wh\  1  ]  ie\ 
W(  add  An  s,  1  goes  iinansw  ered  b\ 
hi  a  h  eci  an  nnk  s  and  si  n.  1.  >hii  dog\ , 
and  is  explained  onh  b\  invoking 
love  or  the  common  good.  .And  free- 
market  capitalism  is  a  poor  te.u  her 
when  it  comes  to  understanding 
Ii  ive  1  ir  the  c<  aiiuu  ui  gi  ><  id.  Tradi- 
tional marriage  and  taiiuU  life  don't 
have  much  more  to  sa\  than  self-in- 
terest does  on  these  topic's.  Where 
hlooel  is  undiluted  b\  divorce,  step- 
parents, stepchildren,  and  step- 
cousins,  it  does  tend  to  he  thicker 
than  water,  in  accordance  with  the 
sociohii  (logical  nu  idel. 

But  tin  >st  of  us  at  the  1  urn  1  if  the 
millennium  live  in  the  fluid  middle- 
ground  between  the  solitary  Homo 
ecunumicus,  protecting  his  assets, 
and  the  tribe  that  uses  degrees  of 
blood  kinship  to  define  who  is  one 
1  if  us  and  who  is  ni  it.  C  kir  1  ircle  of 
relai  ii  uiships  is  chi  'sen  tn  an  tin  ise 
with  whom  we  feel  an  affinity,  and 
for  such  relationships  as  these,  free- 
market  capitalism  otters  no  answers 
to  the  questions  about  who  pro- 
vides, what  constitutes  a  commit- 
ment or  an  obligation  or  a  responsi- 
bility, even  what  constitutes  a 
relationship.  The  tree  market  ho 
shown  us  how  our  lives  will  look  but 
nor  in  what  spun  they  are  to  he- 
lived. 

It  we  return  to  The  Winter's  Talc. 
we  see  that  Leontes'  original  Mn  was 
the  sm  of  jeali  uis\ ;  that  is,  the  sin  1  it 
trying  to  corner  the  market  on  an- 
other person's  inner  lite.  The  history 
of  speculation  shows  lis  th.it  trying 
to  ci  irner  the  market  is  always  an  act 
of  hubris  that  leads  to  bankruptcy. 
The  fli  iw  1  'I  am  aheC  feelings  js  nm 
unlike  the  flow  of  a  particular  asset 
through  the  economy.  Stopping  the 
flow  or  attempting  to  contain  it  is  a 
misapprehension  ol  what  feelings 
and  assets  ,nv,  which  are  mherenth 
dynamic,  without  meaning  or  value 
in  themselves  but  gaining  meaning 
.tnd  value  from  their  relationship  to 
other  feelings,  other  assets.  Leontes' 
sin  and  punishment  are  ones  he  1111- 


misinterprel 
I    pel  llship    ,1 

it v  1  Ii   '  ■  ■'  1  1 

m.'   thai    the    '  1       iii 

deed,    irteplacca     I'  '  I  !  '  ' 

heiish  in  1  mi  -  si  1  dee]      1  in  he 

saved  onh  I  >\  w  hat  In    iniei]  1 

mir.K  le;  the  reci  ignitioi     of  the  1      I 
111   an<  ithel    pel  m  in    is   the   one 
that   coiinter.K  ts   1  hi    idea   thai 
oi  her  pei  -oi  1    js   1  net  eh    an 
be  expli  ated. 

It  marriage  01  partnet'shi]  is  for 
am  thing  in  this  A.w  and  ace,  then  it 
1-  h  a  tin-:  learning  h\  expel  u  in  e 
how  to  express  |,  i\  e.  (  J  niip.issn  m, 
tenderness,  patience,  responsibility, 
kindness,  ,uid  hones t\  are  actions 
that  elicit  -1111  ilar  respi  mse-s  fri  an 
others.  These  are  not  bargaining 
chips;  when  the\  are  used  thai  way 
1 1  ie\  lose  their  essence  as  well  .0 
their  abtliix  t<  >  ehe  it  an\  thing  tn  mi 
others  but  suspicion.  Moreover, 
ci  impassii  m,  tenderness,  pat  ieiii  ' 
responsibility,  kindness,  and  honc-st\ 
increase  the  happiness  of  the  com- 
passionate, tender,  patient,  responsi- 
ble, kind,  and  honest  man  or 
woman,  no  matter  what  the  re- 
sponse of  others  is,  because  the\  re- 
mind him  '  ir  her  of  his  , ir  her  1  nvn 
agency.  To  live  in  accordance  with 
these  qualities  is  to  live  b\  choice 
in  1  aw  arc-ness  rather  than  b\  1  Tin  1- 
ousness  and  reactiveiiess.  Who  bet- 
ter to  practice  them  with  than 
si  unci  me  win  an  v  ai  already  love 
and  win  1  Ii  ives  yi  ui,  w  ith  w  In  mi  \<  hi 
ha\  e  agreed  ti  1  seek  happiness? 

The  si  icial  icdeinpt  ton  1  if  mar- 
riage in  our  tunc  is  preciseh  in  inti- 
macy as  ,1  countervailing  force 
against  the  cli.n  a  ic  isi  >lat  n  ai  pr<  1- 
moted  by  free-market  capitalism.  It 
we  can  share  with  our  spouses  and 
understand  that  we  hi  a  h  belief  11 . 
then  we  can  share  with  our  children 
and  understand  the  same  thing,  and 
after  that  we  can  share  wit h 
children,  and  with  0111  a  ith 

oar  communities,  and  with  the  larg- 
er c  immunity  that   is  all  .11 
m  iw    rendered   le-  -   tear-oni'    I  >,    ,  >ur 
own   choice   to   appi  o.u  h    11    w  11  h  a 
sense   of   cornice  t  Ion       .'  build 

up  a  n  'i 

and  '  '  -i  1  1  -  the  \  ei'\ 

stuff  I   ill'sillt 
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LAST  RITE 


When  the  existential  becomes  the  retail 


BY    T  H  O  MAS     L Y  NCII 


X.^^.atharine ,  we  die. 

The  line  still  startles  with  its  stark 
economy.  It  is  a  line  from  a  poem  hy 
la  man  who,  like  must  poets,  could  he 
said  to  he  "internationally  ignored." 
The  poem  in  which  this  line  occurs  is 
culled  "For  Katha- 
rine, 1952  1961," 
which  appears  in 
New  &  Selected  Po- 
ems hy  Conrad 
1  lilherry.  It  is  a  hriet, 
heartbreaking,  lite- 
affirming  poelll  —  .1 
grieving  lather  trying 
to  explain  death  to 
his  daughter  ten 
ye. us  after  she  has 
died.  And,  measured 
against  the  fat  lines 
of  W, ilt  Whitman  or 
Marianne  Moore, 
this  one  is  tiny:  three 
words  only,  lour  syl- 
lables, five  it  y<  hi  say 
it  slowly;  fourteen 
letters,  a  comma,  and 
a  full  stc  >p.  L.  )ne  sh<  >rt  line  <  if  a  shi  >rt  pi  >- 
em  in  a  short  hook  published  hy  a  re- 
spectable university  press  some  years 
ago  and  then  largely  forgotten.  A  line 


Thomas  Lynch  i\  a  funeral  director  m  Mil- 
ford,  Michigan.  I  lis  must  recent  collection 
oj  poems  is  Still  Life  in  Milford.  Bodies  in 
Motion  and  .it  Rest  u'ill  be  published  this 
month  hy  \\"   \\"   Norton. 


that,  nonetheless,  contains  fully  half  of 
.ill  the  Existential  Truths. 

Listen  up:  We  die!  The  other  halt 
echoes  in  the  utterance  of  the  first, 
of  course:  We  live!  Against  one  or 
both  of  these  fat.  is  ,ill  of  the  other 


forty  or  fifty  thousand  years  ago.  1  lis 
body  has  about  n  a  stillness  that  she 
has  not  seen  in  him  before.  Me  is 
dumbstruck,  unresponsive  in  ways 
i  li.n  wi  irry  her.  (  changed  m  terly. 
1  Vl  she  wait  until  he  began  to  smell.' 


tacts  of  life  and  death  are  shaped  and 
reshaped  so  that  morior  (more  so 
than  cogito),  ergo  sum  is  primal 
among  the  proofs  of  our  being.  I  die, 
therefore  I  am 

I  .mi  always  trying  to  imagine  the 
particulars — that  first  Neanderthal 
widow  waking  to  the  dead  lump  of 
her  man,  somewhere  in  the  Urals  or 
the  Apennines,  one  gray  morning 


I  lours  m  warm  weather,  maybe  days  m 
winter.  (.  V  did  she  know  ;i  dead 
when  she  saw  it,  seeing  in  him 
she'd  seen  heti  ire  in  other  forme: !    !;\ 
ing,  breathing  things '  Eithei 
er  i  ir  later  she  knew  si  >uicl  h    i  ,  w  >  mLI 
have  to  be  done.  sln   u  nit  ;  le.n  c  the 
ca\'e  ti '  him,  his  torn!     O:     Ik  could 
dig  .i  In  ile,  or  build  a  hie,  oi  shi  ivc  him 
over  the  hill  or  inu  >  i   lite  Inn  a  swamp 


in  m  icrai'Hs  m  iam  in  untonn 
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er  war-.,  rehyious  indifference,  yloh- 
1  warminy,  anJ  calcic  1  \  .  There  arc 
5  million  bah\  boomers —  in  their 
lirties  and  t<  at  ie-    ind  e  irl\   fifties 
ow.  The  ways  we  live  and  love  and 
ie  and  meini  inahze  haw  c  hanyed 
i'c  di\'orce  and  abort  more,  cremate 
iicl  Kevork  more.  We  roll  our  own 
.  rthodi  ixies,  sen  c  up  our  spirituali- 
ses buffet-style,  .\\\J,  much  a-  we 
ihouyht   we  reinvented  sex  in  the 
iixties,  there  is  the  sense  that  we  nc 
tow  reinventing  death. 


our  Rockwellian  imayes  of  earlv-cen- 
tui\  values  and  mid-centun  calm,  the 
late-century  storms  of  elruys  and  homi- 
cides and  suicides.  And  there  are 
deaths  h\  all  the  usual  causes  too — 
the  cancer-  and  the  cardiac  arrests  and 
lapses  of  caution  that  do  us  in,  a  cou- 
ple hundred  e\  en  year.  In  this  way  we 
are  timeless,  one  with  the  ancients 
w  In  i  wi  mdered  what  t>  >  di<. 

The\  still  call  in  the  middle  of 
the  niylm  In  such  dark  times  the 
concerns  are  immediate  and  ele- 


I've  been  watchiny  these  changes 
n  'in  the  corner  i  if  Firsi  Street  and  Lib- 
erty Boulevard  in  a  small  town  in  the 
Vlidwesi  where  l\  e  been  the  funeral  cli- 
•ector  foi  twenty-five  years.  It'-  our 
amily's  work.  M\  brothers  and  sisters 
ind  I  yrew  up  washing  car-  and  cartiny 
lower-,  swinyiny  the  door  .u\^\  yrm- 
liny  at  the  pun-  and  d<  mhle  entendres 
if  our  friends  and  da— mate-,  wi  irkiny 
or  our  lather.  Sonic  of  n-  went  to  mor- 
uary  school  and  learned  to  embalm 
Others  -tudied  -ocial  work,  accoun- 
tancy, liberal  arts.  As  more  and  m<  ire  of 
i-  chi  i-e  funeral  service  as  a  wav  of  lite, 
:he  enterprise  expanded.  There  are  four 
uneral  home-  now  that  bear  the  fam- 
ily name  in  different  suburban  loca- 
tions. Of  m\  parent-'  nine  children,  all 
Hit  two  work  in  one  of  these  places. 

\k  town  is  typical:  po-rmdu-rnal, 
postmodern,  unabashedh  post- 
cardish — a  Mam  Street,  a  weekh 
lewspaper,  a  populate  m  that,  tor  the 
most  part,  agrees  this  is  a  yreat  place  to 
raise  children.  We  have,  alony  with 


mental.  And  1  think  at  such  tune-  it 
has  less  to  ^\i>  with  our  -him  hearse 
and  family  car-,  our  new  1\  decorated 
lounye  with  the  kitchen  and  cozy 
parlor,  or  our  sponsorship  of  the 
church  calendar-  and  Little  League 
uniforms;  less  to  do  with  our  price 
li-r  or  casket  -election,  our  parking 
lot  i  'i"  pa\  in c- n t  term-;  and  even  - 
thiny  to  do  with  the  fact  that  when 
the\  call  we'  answer.  No  voice  mail 
or  automated  answeriny  -v-tem,  no 
menu  of  option-,  no  pound  keys  to 
push — m-t  someone  hstenmy  on  the 
other  end  who  will  lake  the  -.d  par- 
ticulars and  drive  out  in  the  dark 
when  there  i-  trouble.  It'-  what  we- 
ek'. Our  name  i-  i  >n  the  -iyn. 

I  'i  M   I  I  .:.    -     '.-.  l-  what   it  -a\ 
\l  K  \l    1  'IK I a    U  >K-. 

While  most  Mam  Street-  across 
the  countn — the  retailer-  and  real- 
tors, hanker-  and  pharmacists, 
lawyer-  and  doe  tor- — were  consoh- 
datiny  and  snuyyliny  under  new 
computer  systems  and  corporate 


i  '  i\  'i  ri  in  lined,   fi  'l 

the  in1  isi    ;    .  rnh   mdepen 

dealt   la  mi!'.    :  \lthouyh 

yenerally  ahh    i  ;  i  ixim- 

lt\    tot  he'   ilea   la  lit  rade    III 

unci  and  nil  nirnu  i  nialh 

an  ea-\   taryet   tor  outi  id 

humor  in  the  media,  t 
tot's  are  locally  well  m 
mired  for  their  compassion  and  ca- 
pabilities. "They're  all  crook-,'  the 
conventional  w a-di  mi  hold-,  "but 
our-.  1  he  one'  in  i  mi  t<  '\\  n  i-  realh 
\  er\  y  iod." 

I  )\  the  22 AY  fu- 
neral home-  ae  io- 
dic o  nintrx .  s  i  per- 
cent are  -till  family- 
owned  enterprises 
that  have  -pent  in 
a  vera  ye  of  -lxtv 
year-  in  their  com- 
in  un  1 1  ie-  hi 1 1  Id  i  ny 
their  reputation-, 
spendmy  a  mcaycr  ■> 
percent  <  >t  their  t<  >- 
tal  me  i  'me  >  m  .k1- 
\  ert  isiny,  reh  my  ■  n 
yoodwill  and  the 
reputation  ot  the 
tamih  name.  M.ivhe 
this  ha-  to  ^\it  w  ith 
the  one- 1  o-a -e  ii-- 
t'  uner  rule  h  ir  funer- 
al- that  -rill  pi c\  .nl-.  c  V  the  tact  that 
we  -hop  tor  them  ml rcquent  I \  . 
Mavhe  it-  beeau-e  we  can't  return 
the  elamayed  or  unused  portion  tor 
replacement.  I  ''nee  broken,  a  funeral 
l-  hard  to  fix,  ami  we  want  to  know 
who  i-  accountable  to  u-.  For  these 
and  other  reasons,  the  funeral  re- 
mam-  a  unique  enterprise  that  iv-i-t- 
standardization,  classification,  down- 
siziny,  convenience,  efficiencies,  and 
most  other  market  my  -tratcyic-  It 
relic-  more  on  trust,  personal  atten- 
tion, and  acci  mutability. 

Now  all  ot  that  1-  chany my  rapidly, 
Open  am  o  >p\  >  if  I  he  /  hrcam  i  >i 
American  Funeral  Director — )oui 
you  won't  tniel  in  your  dentist's 
ternt-t'-  wait  my  roi  un  — « >i     h    ; 
any  NFI  'A  com  eiitii  m,    ind 
find  that  two  topics  domn 
\  ersatii  m  in  funeral  -co  i 
-nidation  b\  publu  ! 
1 1  on  a  I    corporal  inerh 
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in  unexpandable  mar- 
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'  expand  the  market  -hare, 
new  synergies  between  supply 
li-trihution  and  retail  nutlet-. 
SCI    '  d  with  Batesville 

r  deep  discounts  rher, 

christian  Funeral  Ser- 
■.  ith  the 
Chun  _  n  il  mergt  i 

■ 
detail-.  The  Church, 
finding  the  traffic  ii 

'" 
do.  E  ■   t 

the  bang  and  whimper  ot  the 

ist  hurrah  expected  be- 
2    -      when  the  an- 
nual death-  in  the  Lnr       States  will 
.   3  million  (compared  with  2.3 
million  these 

A  bull  market  has  funded  the  ac- 
quisitions while  aggressive  preselling 
een  claiming  future  market 
-hare.  Independent  funeral  direc- 
shtened  that  someone  will 
-ell  the  t  ami  lie-  in  their  towns 
thing  in  advance  that  thev 
have  been  selling  when  some 
dies,  scramble  to  establish  their  own! . 
pre-need  -  _  mort- 

_  s  -heir  brick  and  mortar  to  fund 
telemarketing  schemes  to  tight  tele- 
marketing schemes,  junk  mail  to 

fend  off  junk  mail  ■  -   • 

■ 

■  •  the  punch.  Their  trade     -- 
ciati  ind   federal 

tors,  tarn-  >us  for  nothii  = 
much  g  noi       g,       noi 

Their  trade  pre—  i-  ful  rnings 

and  woe.  After  a  tew  yean     t  n     ng 
_rc  locally  with  a  mult 

ition,  jumping  through 
mphance  hi       •    I      ^HA  and 
the  F  :hing  the  perenni- 

al hidden-camera  "Mortuary-( 

n  the  network  new-,  more 
and  more  second-  and  third-genera- 
independent  funeral  h 

-  sell  theii   _  name  ro 

il-.,  take  their  cash  and    . 

nd  call  it  a  day. 

Their  communitit  iked  out, 

:  died,  and  "counseled" 

n-  with  someone  they 

will  likely  never  see  again,  who 

impam  with  so  many 

•  e  cover  that  ac- 

>t  in  the  1    _ 

ling  to  the  management  gu- 

r  the  pre-need  trade,  folk-  can't 


.hi  in  p.i\  h  >i  i  heir  funerals  in  ,id- 
ance.  But  line  up  any  hundred  ordi- 
,11  \  citizens  in  .1  mal  I,  say,  <  n  ,1 
athedral  or  .1  stadium,  and  ask  what 
hey  want  tor  their  next  birthday; 
jw  will  say  .1  funeral.  The  soft  mar- 
er  in  funeral  futures  miyht  he  con- 
lected  to  the  fact  that  you  have  to 
ie  dead  to  take  delivery.  This  is  why 
he  sell  has  in  he  such  a  hard  one. 
le.idv  or  not,  the  transaction  with 
our  name  and  dates  on  it — the  18- 
;auge  Batesville  with  the  changeable 
lardware,  the  grave  or  columbarium 
pace,  the  Wilbert  vault  or  Eterna- 
'Jin,  Rock  ot  Ayes  and  perpetual 
are — is  out  there  looking  for  you 
ind  your  Visa  or  MasterCard. 

This  is  not  evil.  It  is  the  new 
American  Way:  to  merge  and  ac- 
|uue,  tn  buy  and  sell.  The  phone 
:ompanies  and  churches  and  auto- 
nubile  companies  are  doing  it,  Big- 
;er  is  better.  Global's  the  rage.  And, 
r  is  argued,  there  is  nothing  inher- 
•ntly  wrong  with  "conglomerate" 
ownership,  nor  is  there  anything  es- 
pecially noble  about  "independent" 
iwnership.  And,  11  is  true,  there  are 
■loppy  independent  operators  and  ex- 
emplary conglomerate  ones.  In  prac- 
ice,  however,  they  are  organized 
iround  essentially  different  princi- 
ples. The  publicly  traded  Corporate 
enterprise  is  accountable  to  the  inter- 
national headquarters,  the  sales  quo- 
:a,  and  the  stockholder,  while  the  in- 
lependent  is  accountable  to  the  local 
zonsumer,  including,  very  often,  the 
local  loan  officer.  The  privately 
nvned  firm  cannot  attribute  its  prices 
0  some  distant  "home  office"  or  the 
'district  manager."  It  cannot  blame 
■frontalis  in  service  on  "company 
lolicy."  The  privately  owned  firm 
mist  make  up  in  local  public  trust 
.vhat  it  lacks  in  multinational  corpo- 
rate cover.  For  independents,  market 
share — present  and  future — is  guar- 
inteed  by  reputation;  they  count  on 
the  name  on  the  sign.  Conglomerates 
zount  on  stock  prices  and  the  money 
in  the  bank.  This  is  why  the  hard-sell 
preselling  of  funerals  has  increased  in 
direct  proportion  to  consolidation 
within  funeral  service. 

The  pre-arrangement  of  funerals  is 
is  old  as  the  pyramids;  pre-funding, 
rs  old  as  the  money  stuffed  111  the 
mattress.  But  presellmg — the  junk- 
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ie  divorc e  ' 'I  dun  m< 'i her  and  l.i 
ier,  the  mishehavi<  >r  ol  <  mr  pi  ilitical 
aders:  how   |o\  e  hurls  and  lite  isn't 

ir.   I  'vc  dune  c  ar  pools  and  hay 

nches  and  overwhelming  questions; 
little  League  and  PTA,  ditticult 
hoices  and  the  tacts  ot  lite.  Some- 
mes  it  got  ix'.ilK  heavy.  Sometimes 
had  to  tell  them  1  didn't  knt  i\\ . 

And  bearing  these  burdens  ot  love 
id  grief  has  made  ine  teel  alive,  in- 
olved,  evolved,  in  ways  1  never 
Knight  I  would  be;  it's  made  me  teel 
eeded  and  necessary  and  pari  ot  the 
imily.  It  has  made  me  teel  "called" 
i  be  a  parent.  And  it  it  has  left  me 
aid  .\n^\  nearly  broke  and  fairly  be- 
'ildered,  it  has  likewise  left  me  vvon- 
rous,  blessed,  and  thanktul.  After 
verything,  being  their  father  has 
rought  more  meaning  to  my  lite 
lan  any  other  thing  I've  ever  done 
r  been. 

And  when  I  die,  the  burden  of 
up  >ng  me  or  burning  me  or  blasting 
.ie  into  space  should  be  theirs  to 
tear.  My  funeral  will  belong  to 
hem,  and  they  will  be  paying  for  it 
motionally,  financially,  actually, 
unce  they  have  to  live  with  the  cle- 
isions,  why  shouldn'l  they  make 
hem'  ll  I've  done  my  job,  then 
hey'll  know  what  to  ^\^  It  the  hur- 
len  ot  my  death,  borne  honorably, 
nakes  them  teel  as  capable  as  hear- 
ng  the  sweet  burden  ot  their  births 
las  made  me  teel,  1  can  J^  them  the 
avor <  it  leaving  well  en<  nigh  all  me, 

When  I  tell  the  disembodied  one 
m  the  other  end  of  the  line  these 
hings,  she  goes  silent.   It    is  not 
n  the  script.  She  hangs  up.  We  re- 
turn to  what's  left  ot  our 
lives. 


I  FUN  ERA  I  IN  AMERICA, 
mce  an  intergeneration.il  transac- 
ion,  is  now  becoming  a  narcissistic 
me.  Instead  of  serving  the  living  by 
aring  for  the  J^,\A,  it  is  sold  to  the 
iving  to  be  cashed  in  when  the  lu- 
ng are  dead.  More  and  more  we  are 
nistaking  a  good  deal  on  a  casket  tor 
good  funeral,  as  if  a  good  lite-insur- 
nce  policy  wen  the  i  iood  Lite. 

While  death-care  moguls  and 
leath-care  watchdogs  work  to  frame 
i  funeral  as  only  the  sum  of  its 
iarts — a  thing  to  be  marketed  like 
solar  heat,  sold   like  a  retirement 


plan ,  and  deli\  ered  like  a  bulky 
Inane  apphaiKc  -generations  raised 
with  an  appet  ite  and  apt  it  tide  toi 
metaphor,  symbi  >1,  and  ic<  in  wail  in  it 
take  leave  of  their  AciA  without  the 
spiritual,  religious,  and  interpersonal 
ci  imti  iris  of  ritual.  If  life  is  made  easy 
by  technology,  it  is  made  meaningful 
b\  observance  of  its  rites  of  passage: 
the  baptisms  and  marriages  and  fu- 
nerals, those  neb  and  deliberate  id- 
ioms by  which  we  are  pronounced 
alive,  in  love,  gone  but  not  forgotten. 

It  the  men  of  my  generation  would 
not  sit  ,, ut  in  the  waiting  room  tum- 
bling with  cigars  waiting  for  some 
health  -care  protessii  mal  to  t  urn 
them  into  fathers;  it  these  men  in- 
sisted on  seeing  for  themselves,  on 
being  there;  it  these  men,  in  search 
of  meaning,  brought  us  birthing 
rooms  a\)A  home  births  and  dads  in 
the  delivery  room  telling  their  wives 
to  "breathe,  hones,  breathe";  and  it 
the  women  of  my  generation,  unwill- 
ing to  have  their  mothers  and  fathers 
dying  in  "intensive  care"  surrounded 
by  a  technology  and  a  parlance  that 
kept  the  dying  distant  from  the 
people'  who  "realU  cared,"  brought 
us  hospice1  and  home  deaths  and  the 
hands-on  care  of  the  dying  b\  their 
own;  how  long  wall  these  men  and 
women  sil  still  while  some  cleath- 
care  professional  pre-arranges  their 
parents'  disappearance  on  the  cheap.' 
Boomers  know  the'  difference  be- 
tween costs  and  v; lines.  The\  know 
that  a  good  price  on  a  bad  deal  is  no 
bargain.  They  know  the'  difference 
between  fashion  and  fundamentals. 
And  the\  wall  reaffirm  their  funda- 
mental rights  and  obligations  to  care 
for  their  dead. 

We  occupy  a  difficult  space'  in  the 
history  of  obsequies.  For  many,  the 
traditional  religious  metaphors  have 
lost  their  meaning.  Likewise  ethnic, 
cultural,  ~\nJ  geographic  communi- 
ties, undone  by  diversity,  mobility, 
and  globalizatii  m,  ha\  e  not  tilled  the 
ceremonial  vacuum.  In  the  market- 
place, Mittordized  and  Wal-Mart  - 
i:ed,  both  purveyors  and  critics  have 
adopted  the  same  limited  vocabu- 
lary \\  hen  more  and  more  of  us 
keep  asking  what  is  next,  we  keep 
getting  more  Ait^\  more  detail  on 
what  it's  going  to  cost.  One  group  ar- 
gues   i  li.it    a    good    funeral    costs 
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"unite."  Another  argues  thai  a  good 
funeral  costs  "less."  Both  try  to  mea- 
sure the  value  by  the  costs.  Both 
mistake  the  numbers,  more  or  less, 
It  H  ic  >mf<  >n . 

I  [owever  much  or  little  the  McFu- 
neral  or  the  McNorhing-at-All  costs, 
it  neither  meets  the  needs  of  those 
who  mourn,  maybe  we  should  look 
for  answers  elsewhere.  If  the  sad  fact 
of  our  mortality  leaves  us  desperate 
for  advance  planning  of  casket 
choices  and  comprehensive  price  in- 
formation, we  are  alive  al  the  right 
tune,  for  more  than  we  ever  needed 
to  know  is  available  from  the  corner 
mortuary  or  caskets. com  But  if  the 
dying  of  the  ones  we  love,  and  the 
prospect  of  our  own  death,  leaves  us 
wounded  and  full  of  wonder,  little  in 
the  marketplace  will  make  much 
sense  to  us. 

The  last  year  of  the  last  century 
of  the  last  millennium  was  not  a 
good  one  for  the  McFuneral  crowd. 
The  Mam  Street  consumer,  the 
Wall  Street  investor  and  the  main- 
stream press  all  seem  to  have  voted 
in  their  various  ways  against  global- 
ization in  the  mortuary  trades. 
Maybe  Mission  Control  shouldn't 
be  in  Houston.  Maybe  the  Home 
Office  should  be  closer  to  home. 
The  Loewen  Group  is  belly-up, 
trading  at  under  a  dollar,  selling 
what  assets  it  can  at  a  loss.  SCl's 
stock  has  fallen  from  the  forties  to 
the  single  digits  in  the  past  year. 
They  blame  less  flu,  among  other 
things.  A  portfolio  of  "death-care" 
sio.ks  (SRV,  STEI,  LWN,  CSV)  is 
down  more  than  80  percent  since 
October  n\  1998.  The  New  York 
City  Department  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs has  urged  the  state's  attorney 
general  to  prevent  further  acquisi- 
tions by  SCI  in  that  city.  Lawsuits 
against  SCI  have  been  tiled  by  dis- 
gruntled investors,  outraged  fami- 
lies, former  employees,  and  the 
Male  nl  I  exas's  former  chief  funeral 
ujulator,  Eliza  May,  who  claims 
that  she  was  given  her  walking  pa- 
pel's  for  investigating  SCI  on  re- 
ports ot  unlicensed  personnel  em- 
balming bodies.  (Ot  course,  no  one 
wants  to  connect  the  dots  between 
Mrs.  May's  dismissal  and  si  Ts  pay- 
ing George  Bush  Si  -7,  a\Y  tor  a 
speech  to  the  International  Ceme- 


tery and  Funeral  Association,  or 
donating  $100,000  to  his  presiden- 
tial library,  or  helping  George  Jr. 
with  his  political  aspirations.) 

A  funeral  is  not  a  great  invest- 
ment; it  is  a  sad  moment  in  a  fami- 
ly's Justory.  It  is  not  ,i  hedge  against! 
inflation;  it  is  a  rite  of  passage.  It  is 
not  a  bargain;  it  is  an  effort  to  make 
sense  of  our  mortality.  It  has  less  to 
do  with  actuarial  profits  than  with 
actual  losses.  It  is  not  an  exercise  in 
salesmanship;  it  is  an  exercise  in  hu- 
manity. Both  the  "death-care"  con- 
sumer and  the  "death-care"  con- 
glomerates ignore  such  ^ 
distinctions  at  their  peril. 
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I  POETS  PHONED  IN  lltE 
middle  of  dinner  to  sell  us  dactyls 
and  pentameters  instead  of  caskets  or 
cremation  deals,  perhaps  death  and 
remembrance  would  be  more  mean- 
ingful. Perhaps  this  life's  glorious  and 
sorrowful  mysteries  are  better  served 
by  metaphor  than  by  marketing 
schemes.  For  the  unspeakable  sad- 
nesses and  their  related  joys,  a  good1 
poem,  like  a  good  funeral,  makes  the 
most  sense  when  we  need  it  most. 
Maybe  something  by  Conrad 
Hilberry,  or  something  from  William 
Carlos  Williams,  the  late  good  doctor 
who  wrote  in  "Tract,"  "1  will  teach 
you  my  townspeople/how  to  perform 
a  funeral,"  or  something  by  Michael 
Hetterman,  say,  from  whose  sestina 
"Last  Famous  Words"  these  yet-to- 
be-famous  last  words  are  taken: 

Sometimes  I  have  to  laugh:  the  more  you 

wait, 
the  marc  you  end  up  wishing  you  could 

up 
and  have  a  look  at  what  will  happen » 

next 
Where  did  u  ever  gel  you,  from  the  start, 
the  time  or  two  you  said  you'd  wan  and 


i 


lehen  all  you  really  wanted  was  to  drink 


u  all  in,  all  oj  it,  in  oik'  long  drink 

thai  would  relieve  you  oj  the  need  to  wait 

for  die  Right  Moment?  A  man's  time  is 

up 
too  soon  i)i  i/iis  quick  world.  As  for  the, 

next, 
I  think  I  hare  a  theory:  first  sou  sum 
to  notice  how  you  can'i  move,  think  or 

see    .  . 

Not  long  after  which,  by  .ill  ac- 
counts, we  die. 
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AHUNDRI  D  '.  I  ARS  AG<  i  THI 
eighty-year-old  John  Ruskin 
died  .it  Brantwood,  his  home 
on  the  shores  of  Cuniston  Water  in 
Lancashire,  the  Lake  District  made  fa- 
mous by  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge. 
Fur  ten  dark  years  he  had  been  out  of 
his  right  mind,  only  intermittenth  rec- 
i  ignizing  his  c<  lusinjoan  Severn,  a  long- 
suffering  vvi  un.in  whi  i  had  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  Ruskin  family  thirty-six  years 
bef  ire  to  nurse  Ruskin's  aging  m<  ither. 
In  1871  Joan  Agnew,  as  she  then  wa>, 
had  married  the  s<  in  i  if  the  J<  iseph  Se\  - 


i  iir.  I  'aienport  in  ihc  author  i>j  twenty-eight 
books,  mosi  recently  (  objects  on  a  Table, 
published  by  C  ounterpmnt  Press  n 


ern  who  cli  i-ed  Keats  -  c\  e-. 
Ruskin  had  met  Ji  iseph  Severn 
i  hi  a  staircase  in  K«  >me  in  1  M  1 . 
Ruskin  ascending,  Severn  and 
(  lei  irge  Richmond  descending. 
Richmi  md  had  ck  ised  the  i 
o|  Willi. an  Blake. 

Ruskin's  lite  was  like  that,  a 
ti  irtuit  \  i  if  eiK  i  ainters.  As  a 
ehikl  he  had  seen  Wordsworth 
aslec'i   in  church.  Later,  at  I  Xx- 
ti  ird,  Wi  irdswi  aili  \v<  mid  hand 
him  the  coveted  Newdigate 
Prize  fi  ir  Poetr\ .  I  le  came  r. 
think  i  if  In-  life,  and  all  lite,  as 
,i  in, i:e  i  it  unexpected  turn-,  a 
labyrinth  (or  crinkle -crankle, 
the  (  ihaucenan  ui  ird  Ruskin 
liked  to  use)  of  f<  ua i ii  i.ii.    pas- 
sages and  i  ibstmctingdead  end.s. 
From  1871  to  1 884  he  elab  rated 
this  idea  in  a  series  oi  monthly  essays 
addressed  to  the  "labourers  of  I  ireat 
Britain."  F</rs(  'lavigera  he  called  tin-  work 
(he  liked  Latin  rules).  This  is  A  pun  as 
elabi  irate  as  the  \v«  irk  itself:  a  ckn  iger  is 
the  hearer  i  if  a  ekiva  (a  cudgel,  like  Her- 
cules'), or  of  acquis  (<i  key,  like  that  of 
Janus,  gi  kJ  i  if  Ji  iors),  orot  actuus  (a  nail, 
likejael's  in  the  Bible,  which  -he  dn  >\  e 
into  the  head  i  >t  the  tyrant  Sisera).  Fnr^ 
means  "luck"  and  is,  Ruskin  -aid,  the 
"better  part"  >  it  the  English  w<  ird-  "ti  iree" 
and  "t«  irtitude." 

\\  hen  the  cluh-bearing Theseus  ven- 
tured inti  i  rl  ie  (  Yet, in  labyrinth  ti  i  -la\ 
the  monstn  his  Minotaur,  his  key  t<  i  get- 
ting back  i  mr  was  a  ball  i  if  thread,  oraW 
(etymi  >k  igicallv  km  t<  i  ckn  a,  ckn  i-   and 


- 


I,  paid  out  I  ',    \i  nil. 

retan  lahyrml  h  wa    built  h\ 
the  an  helvpe  ot  all  buiklei     and    le 
signei  -,  I  'aedalus:  si.  nipt i  >r,  an  hi     '  I 
aen  maul .  invent)  'l  <  'I  sails  and  -hi]   i ;■_' 
gil  ig,  .  le  hi  iei  ol  medial  ileal  ei  iWs  in 
which  the  <   retan  |iieeii  Pa-iphae  U  >uld 
male  w  it  1 1  a  bull     rile  i  iffs|  Ting  ol  tills 
rran— species  eoupliiii.'  w,i-  tin   Mil  n  itaur, 
who  ale  Athenian  <.  luldreii.  1  le  lived 
at  the  center  i  it  the  mare  I  'aedalus  built 
I.  >r  him,  the  Lai  yrinth    flu-  myth  has 
hgured  in  fain  ipean  pi  ietr\  -tw^l  paint- 
ing ti  >r  three  tin  ni-.ind  y<  n  - 

I  I  I  I  1  |OHN  Rl  ski : 
labyrinth,  as  l'r<  ites-i  >r  Ja\  Felk  iw- 
expl. lined  in  hi-  brilliant  liu  I  in 
Mure,  w.i-  the  back  garden  at  1  lernt 
I  lill,  the  Li  mdi  m  hi  une  in  which  k  >hn 
P  u-k  a  i  grew  up,  w  I  iere  long  briel  wall- 
enck  i-ed  tree-,  flowers,  grass,  and  walks. 
1  Iere  the  red-haire  I,  blue-eyed  hi  >\ 
thought  acorn  cup-  and  -nail  shell- 
the  im  ist  delightful  things  m  the  wi  irld 
Fie  al-o  liked  kev-  and  pebble-. 

I  h-  father,  a  rich  w  me  nit  n  I  lant . 
mi]  i  irter  and  win  ile-aler  i  if  -hern  .  p.  >ri . 
and  hi  irdeaux,  was  ,i  hand-onie  Scot,  al- 
-<  i  named  |ohn.  I  h-  mother,  Margaret, 
wa-  a  -trie!  *  alvmi-t  win  >  unflmch- 
ingl\  faced  up  ti  i  the  Bible'-  ben  i< 
out-poken."  1  he  Pud,  in-  began  e\  en 
da\  with  iv  i  ling  ik  md  In  mi  Scripture, 
i  id  a  thn  -I  rd  i,  '.ear  after  vcar,  from  (  ien- 
e-l-  1:1  to  Revelatu  m  111],  al  which 
point  the\  I  i  _■  •  1 1 1  igam.  Ru-kin  knew 
the  Bible  b\  heart. 

Ru-kin'-  upbringing,  -u  beautitulh 
remembered  in  hi-  fragmentary  auto- 
biographv,  Prueterna  (Shake-peare'- 
"things  pa-t,"  Prou-r'-  t. 
was  a  careful  and  k  iving  edueatn  m  in 
I  iet\ .  c  harac  ti  r,  and  intellectual  .  u 
rn  >-it\ .  I  In  parent-  hi  i]  ed  he  wi  hi 
a  clcPjunan:  Pud  in  w  a-  all  toi 
a  gei  ik  igist.  1  le  was    i  hall: 
1  le  wa-  taken  an  mnd  Englan 
t<  irtable  ci  lache-,  and  >  >n  Eur.  , 
ro  -ee  painting 
in  love  w  i r  1 1  cry-tal-    l 
valley-,  land-c  api    ;   i 

k  and  Latin,  (.  i  te.  lure, 

i  daughter  of  the  I  niiiU  (the 

wane  hn-.il  t  ion  ) 

and  pl.ned  1  l.impti  >n 


:  (i >piar\  maze  ( Ruskin 's  hi si  real 
lain  i  imli,  though  1k'\1  seen  the  ma 

n  the  floors  of  FrciK  h  i  hurt  lies,  al 
Amiens  and  l  liartres,  .mil  the  Italian 
one  at  Lucca).  I  le  learned  everything 
exi  ept  the  tacts  ol  life 

\\  hen,  after  I  Xxford,  where  lie  wrote 
i  wi )  nooks  as  an  undergraduate,  he  mar- 
ried I  Hie  I  ira\ ,  he  did  nol  km  >w  what 
to  do  on  the  wedding  night,  and — tor 
m\  years  did  i  mi  hum.  Ethe  was  beau- 
tiful, charming,  and  perhaps  as  igm  irant 
as  Ruskin  ahout  where  hahies  come 
from.  Ruskin's  most  recent  hiograph- 
im  I  lilton,  authi  >r  ot  the  magnif- 
icent new  John  Ruskin:  The  Lata  Years 
(sequel  to  The  Early  Years :  1H19-1H59) 
and  i >t  a  forthcoming  volume  on  Fors 
(  Idi  igcra,  treats  this  pec  uliar  mai  i  iage 
with  understanding  and  tact.  I  le  mil  i  - 
ii  clear  that  Ruskin,  with  awesome  ig- 
n<  irance  or  unconscious  planning,  put 
I  liu  and  the  pre-Raphaelite  painter 
John  E\  ere 1 1  Millais  in  such  deliherate 
proximity  on  a  painting  excursion  that 
nature  would  do  what  n  always  does 
with  twenty-yeai  -i  >lds  sharing  a  hedri  "'in 
in  a  rustic  cabin.  Ettie  filed  for  divorce, 
married  Millais,  had  a  large  family,  and 
lived  I iappih  ever  after. 

Ruskin  in  a  dept  isitii  m  t<  i  the  div<  irec 
court  said  thai  the  female  body  was  not 
wh.ii  he  tin  night  a  was.  I  hlt<  >n  puis  it 
bluntly:  "He  was  a  paedophile" — four 
laconk  words  in  an  875-page  work.  Ilm 
naked  tact,  however,  beci  unes  the  leit- 
motif of  the  rest  ot  I  lil ton's  biography, 
as  n  was  (it  Ruskin's  life.  Sexual  < ibses- 
•  )•  m  i  in.  as  in  Nabokov's  Lolita,  lead  to 
a  blind  my  madness.  Ii  can  also  give  us 
the  Alice  K  x  ik>  i  it  Lew  is  t  !am  >ll,  Ruskin's 
fellow  d<  >n  al  I  )xh  >rd,  i  u  i  reate  c  hue  k- 
I  ii  i ■.:  pagans  like  the  I  nglish  n<  iveltsi 
and  travel  writ ei  Norman  Douglas, 
voluptuous  satirists  like  Frederick  Rolte, 
oi  iroim  (  iei  mans  like  I  In  imas  Mum 
i  ili. u  matter,  the  phil<  ist  >pl i\  i  if 
Si  ii  i  ites  and  the  mind  ot  Leonardo. 

\\  hen  Ruskm  tell  ink  ive  with  the 
ten-veai  old  Rose  La  ["ouche,  the  sprite- 
like daughter  of  a  well-to-do  evangel- 
ic al  Angl<  i-lrish  taiiuK  ,  he  was  meel 
hi>  daimi  m    I  I  tin  in  shi  >w  s  hi  m 
Ruskm  hegai  i  to  tanc\  prepuhesc  eni 
;; 1 1-  in  I S5  ?,  when  he  was  thirty- tour: 
an  almost  naked  Italian  peasant    ail 
luxuriating  in  a  sand  pile  ai  ted  as  an 
m\ .  i-  \\  hen  1  'ante  hrsi  mh  Bcal- 
une,  on  the  Pi  >nte  \  ecchii  >. 
.  >r  win  1 1  Stephen  1  'edalus  w  as  trans- 


formed b\  a  'ml  wad  inn  |n  the  sea's 
edge,  in  knee's  Portrait. 

Rose,  and  others  like  her  to  follow, 
was  pi i rest  symbol.  She  was  a  petulant . 
teasing,  illiterate  religious  tanatk  win  >1 
K  unwoiiln  ot  Ruskin's  adoration.  We 
know  nullum:  <  if  Beatrice  Port  man,  i  n 
of  Petrarch's  blonde  Laura;  it's  a  good 
guess  thai  they  were  practical  I  Lilians, 
afraid  ot  owls  and  the  evil  eye,  good 
cooks,  and  strong-armed  heaters  i  >|  dirt 
out  ol  laundry  on  washing  o\a\  at  the 
river.  And  Shakespeare's  Mr.  W.l  I. 
probably  couldn't  follow  the  plot  ot 
I  lamlel  and  smelled  like  a  wet  dog. 

The  girl  in  the  sand  pile  was  an  event 
on  Ruskin's  road  to  Damascus.  He  had 
long  before  ceased  to  believe  in  the 
historical  truth  of  the  Bible.  The  study 
( il  the  English  Romantic  painter  |.M.\\ 

I  inner,  a  "sun-worshipper,"  and  of 
Italian  art  had  humanized  his  funda- 
mentalism. The  Victorian  period  saw 
an  earnest  questioning  of  Biblical  truth 
,\no\  ot  (  ihristian  doctrine.  Matthew 
.Arnold  thought  thai  the  apostles,  none 
t  >!  whom  were  Eton  and  I  ).xford  mate- 
rial, misunderstood  what  Jesus  tried  to 
teach  them.  (  ieology,  I  )arwin,  Bishop 

I I  ih n  William  ( lolenso  (author  of  The 
Pentateuch  and  the  Bonk  of  Joshua  I  *ru- 
icalh  Examined,  1862),  and  German 
scholarship  were  outing  closet  athe- 
ists by  the  d<  cen.  Ruskin's  religion  be- 
gan ti )  admit  an  apprei  i.m<  in  ot  In  >v\  I  !i  id 
appeared  to  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans, even  (.  'a i holies.  I  le  progressively 
came  to  see  his  Protestantism  as  re- 
strictive, mean,  and  perhaps  inhuman 

I  RUSKIN'S  I  KOI  K  I  Ml VI  |(  )NS 
were  fixed  in  a  perpetual  preado- 
lescence,  his  genius  for  the  syn- 
thesis ot  knowledge  derived  from  per- 
ception bee  aine  as  extensive  as  that  of 
Leonardo.  His  Modem  Painters,  begun 
.is  a  survey  of  landscape  painting  in  or- 
der to  place  Tunica'  foremost  in  that 
art,  grew  through  foui  mote  volumes 
to  include  Renaissance  and  medieval 
painting,  and  to  be  a  richly  eccentric 
study  ol  geology,  botany,  <n\d  geography. 
The  i  al  ii  i  two  i  in  ilt  i\  illume  works  among 
Ruskin's  books,  /  he  Seven  Lamps  of  Ai 
ehitectun  and  The  Stones  of  Venice,  grew 
in  the  same  branching  way,  putting  out 
digressions  thai  are  hooks  in  them- 
selves, the  main  text  pushing  along 
through  hi  undergrowth  ot  footnotes, 
waving  a  dragon's  tail  of  appendices. 


je. 


I  here  are  250  titles  in  Ruskin's  com- 
plete works,  not  counting  many  vol- 
umes of  letters  and  diaries.  Some  are 
leehnn  al  pamphlets  about  drawing  and 
perspective;  some  are  ahout  geology, 
weather,  political  economy,  glaciers 
history,  wildflowers,  the  morphology 
of  leaves.  All  of  these  passions  flow  in 
to  For.s  (  'lavigera,  where  they  are  en 
listed  into  the  service  of  a  vast  enter 
prise,  an  all-but-imaginary  Guild  of  St. 
George,  a  widely  varied  round  ol  ac- 
tivities distributed  all  over  England, 
dul\  registered  as  a  corporation,  the 
purpose  ol  which  was  m  i  less  than  to  re- 
turn to  the  culture  of  medieval  hand 
icraft  (in  an  England  that  was  supply 
ing  the  world  with  locomotives  and 
rails)  and  medieval  values:  the  lord  in 
his  manor,  the  peasant  in  his  c<  'ti.ii 
lis  purpose  was  also  to  cleanse  the  air, 
rivers,  and  streets.  Friends  of  the  <  mild 
swept  the  pavement  in  front  of  the! 
British  Museum  (in  Ruskin's  pay),  ran 
a  London  tea  shop  with  the  best  tea 
cream  in  daily  from  the  country .  (  iuild 
members  wove  linen  in  Yorkshire,  trans-j 
lated  Xenophon,  copied  details  ot  French 
cathedrals,  measured  buildings  in  Venice, 
illustrated  manuscripts,  set  type,  col- 
lected crystals,  milked  cows,  and  taught 
drawing.  The  Guild  began  with  Ruskin's 
Oxford  students  (Oscar  Wilde  among 
i hem)  in  the  1870s,  the  dawn  of  the 
Aesthetic  Movement,  when  Walter 
Pater  urged  the  young  to  "burn  with  a 
hard,  gem-like  flame." 

Ruskin  chose  to  live  in  an  old  stage- 
coach inn  outside  Oxford  when  he  be- 
came the  first  Slade  Professor  ot  Art.  He 
rose  before  dawn,  read  his  Bible  and 
prayed,  translated  a  page  or  two  of  Pla- 
in (Jowett's  translation  being  "a  dis- 
grace"), walked  into  Oxford  with  his 
d< "_:,  gave  a  lecture  i  >n  I  !arpacci<  >  (with 
visuals  held  up  by  a  servant),  repeated 
the  lecture  (out  of  necessity,  for  no  hall 
ai  Oxford  could  hold  the  crowds  who 
came  to  hear  him),  then  rolled  up  his 
sleeves  to  work  with  spade  and  pickax 
on  the  road  to  Ferry:  Hinksey  that  he  and 
his  students  were  building.  The  long 
evening  i  if  reading  and  writing  la\  ahead. 

I  lis  energy  was  boundless.  He  nev- 
er passed  up  a  game  of  chess  (and  kept 
games  going  by  mail).  He  loved  the 
i  he, Hi  i  ( i he  more  vulgar  the  play,  the 
better),  the  Christie  minstrels,  mili- 
tary hands,  dancing  (he  could  do  a 
memorable  highland  fling).  He  knew 
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From  Chance  to  Choice 

Genetics  and  Justice 

Allen  Buchanan,  Dan  Brock, 

Norman  Daniels, 

and  Daniel  Wikler 

"As  a  consequence  of  the  new  possibilities 
of  manipulating  the  genes  of  humans  and 
other  organisms  there  have  /'en/  many  dis- 
cussions of  the  ethical  and  social  issues  raiset 
by  these  technologies.  None  <  omes  close  to 
the  depth,  originality,  and  sensitivity  that 
charat  terize  From  ( lhance  to  ( Ihoice.  It 
demonstrates,  as  nothing  else  dues,  how 
professional  tnoral philosophers  can  help  us 
work  through  a  major  social  issue  of  imme- 
diate concern.  Anyone  grappling  with  the 
extraordinarily  difficult  problems  raised  by 
genetic  and  reproductive  technologies  must 
take  this  book  as  a  centra/  text. 
-R.  C.  Lewontin,  Harvard 
University,  author  of  Biology  as 
Ideology:  The  Doctrine  of  DNA 
0-521-66001-7  Hardback  $29.95 

The  Destruction  of 
the  Bison 

An  Environmental  History, 

1750-1920 

Andrew  C.  Isenberg 

"  This  case  study  of  extinction  and  the 
preservation  of  a  species  will  have  a  wide 
appeal  and  correlate  with  such  books  as 
Shepard Kirch's  rhe  Ecological  Indian: 
Myth  and  History." 
-Library  Journal 
,    0-521-77172-2  Hardback  $24  95 

Trimalchio 

i1  An  Early  Version  of 
"The  Great  Gatsby" 
F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 
James  L.  I/I/.  West,  III,  Editor 
I  .  Scott  Fitzgerald  originally  submitted 
his  classic  novel   The  Great  Gatsby  to 
his  editor  at  Scribnei  s  in  tins  form  as 
Trimalchio,  and  then  virtually  rewrote 
it  at  galley-proof  stage,  producing  the 
Gatsby  we  know.  But  far  from  being 
simply  a  prototype  of  Gatsby,  Trimalchio 
is  markedly  different  in  characterization, 
in  the  narrative  voice  of  Nick  Carrawav, 
and,  most  importantly,  in  its  handling 
of  the  revelation  of  [ay  Gatsbv's  past. 
1  his  is  the  first  edition  ever  published  of 
Fitzgerald  s  ui -version,  and  has  been  seen 
by  only  a  handful  of  people  until  now. 
0-521-40237-9  Hardback  $39.95 
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The  World  and  the  West 

The  European  Challenge  and  the 
Overseas  Response  in  the  Empire 

Philip  D.  Curtin 

I  his  book  cliarts  a  new  approach  to 
world  histon  in  a  Kuropean   igc-   a  view 
centered  on  changing  relations  between 
the  world  and  die  West,  but  focusing  on 
the  wavs  in  which  people  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Indian  America  have  responded  to 
the  overwhelming  I  uropean  power  that 
existed  in  this  period.  Written  bv  oik  ol 
the  few  living  historians  with  the  breadth 
and  depth  ol  knowledge  called  for  bv  such 
an  undertaking,   The  World  and  the  West 
eschews  grand  narrative  ,\nt]  sweeping 
theories  m  favor  ol  die    eclectic  empiri- 
cism    of  a  series  ol  case  studies. 
0-521-77135-8  Hardback  $27  95 


Common  Destiny 

Dictatorship,  Foreign  Policy,  and  War 
in  Fascist  Italy  and  Nazi  Germany 

MacGregor  Knox 

"This  is  a  highly  original  bonk:  the  author 
demonstrates  in  ,1  very  carefully  and 
thoughtfully  done  work  how  foreign  and 
domestic  policies  in  Nazi  Germany  and 
Fascist  Italy  were  similar;  takes  the  views 
of  Hitler  and  Mussolini  seriously — as  those 
two  did-  -  and  offers  the  reader  a  substantial 
array  of  fascinating  new  ideas. 
-Gerhard  L.  Weinberg, 
author  of  A  World  At  Anns 
0-521-58208-3  Hardback  $27  95 


Hegel 

A  Biography 
Terry  Pinkard 

"...  I  erry  Pinkard  pays  due  (and  fortunately 
lucid)  attention  to  the  ideas  that  made 
Hegel  one  of  the  most  celebrated,  most 
controversial,  and  most  misread  thinkers  in 
the  history  of  philosophy.  I  'seful/y,  Pinkard 
/'/aces  these  ideas  into  their  political  and 
technical  context.  Awl  he  also  does  more, 
he  gives  us  the  kind  of detail—  Is 
friendship  with  Holder/in  and  Schelling, 
his  fathering  an  illegitimate  child,  his 
marriage  into  the  patriciate,  his  taste  fw 
cards  and  bratwurst — that  makes  the  >uau 
into  a  real  human  being  whose  philosophi- 
cal odyssey  becomes  <  redibh  ,  cv<  '/  torn  >>iug 
-Peter  Gay,  Sterling  Professor  of 
History  Emeritus,  Yale  University, 
author  of  The  Enlightenment:  An 
Interpretation 
0-521-496799  Hardback  $39  95 
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everybody :  Prince  Lei  ipold  and  Sir  I  d- 
ward  Burnt  -Jones,  Rosa  Bonheur  and 
(  1 1 . u  les  Eliot  Ni  >rr<  >n,  C  iarlyle  and 
1  )ante  C  iahriel  Rossetti.  I  le  loved  vis- 
iting girls'  schools,  hie  loved  rowing 
and  mountain  l  limbing.  Il  there  was  ;i 
subject  he  was  in  >t  knowledgeable  about, 
I  lilton  hasn't  ti  >und  it. 

Ruskin  relaxed  with  Euclid  (in  (  ireek) 
all  his  htc.  I  le  built  scaffolds  in  Italian 
churches  and  climbed  them  to  inspect 
frescoes  that  hadn't  been  seen  close-up 
tor  centuries.  I  le  collected  manuscripts 
and  hooks,  maps  and  paintings.  1  le  en- 
dowed and  built  museums.  (At  one 
tune  1  thought  1  knew  the  range  of 
Ruskm's  interests,  only  to  be  surprised 
by  an  exhibit,  at  the  Ashmolean  in 
( )xtord,  of  archaic  (  ireek  sculpture  of 
the  kind  that  became  appreciated  af- 
ter World  War  1,  when  Gaudier- 
Brzeska,  Brancusi,  and  Modigliani  made 
us  aware  of  its  severe,  primitive  beau- 
ty. Ruskin  had  got  there  first,  bought 
it  Lord  knows  where,  and  given  it  to 
the  museum,  to  he  appreciated  when 
the  world's  exes  caught  up  with  bis.) 

It  took  a  while  tor  the  world  til  catch 
up  with  Ruskm's  discoveries.  I  le  rec- 
ognized,  for  example,  the  ( Countess  of 
Pembroke's  and  her  brother  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  metrical  translation  of  the 
Psalms  (eat  h  psalm  in  a  different  me- 
ter) for  the  splendid  work  it  is,  "the 
most  beautiful  htxik  in  English,"  forgotten 
and  critically  neglected,  and  repub- 
lished it.  lbs  familiarity  with  Dante- 
was,  for  the  tune,  daring  and  unusual, 
as  was  bis  love  ol  Chaucer. 

A  story  of  Edith  Wharton's,  "False 
I  >awn"  ( 1924),  nicely  illustrates  Ruskm's 
aesthetic  pioneering.  The  story  is  about 
an  old  and  wealthy  New  i  <  irk  family  that 
sends  .i  sun  abroad  to  buy  Old  Euro- 
pean Art  as  the  basis  tor  a  museum.  In 
Switzerland  he  meet-  up  with  Ruskin 
at  .in  inn,  is  captivated  by  his  talk,  and 
i-  advised  to  collect  not  Baroque  but 
Trecento  ,w\A  Quattrocento  Italian 
paintings.  So  he  returns  to  New  York 
with  t  arpaccios,  (  amahues,  and  C  iiol  - 
tos.  I  Its  father  is  horrified.  The  news- 
papers are  satirical.  The  paintings  an 
hidden  in  an  attic  tor  two  generations, 
until  .i  dealer  is  shown  them  and  they 
sell  for  millions,  a  Piero  della  Francesc  a 
returning  to  Europe,  others  going  to 
I  alitornia.  The  sweet  irony  of  the  sto- 
ry  is  thai  the  son  had  a  list  of  advisers 
to  sh,.w  bun  what  the  Americans  like. 


Worse  luck,  he  falls  m  with  this  no-' 
body  John  Ruskin. 


|RM 


USKIN'S  INI  I  UENCI  ON 
his  contemporaries  was  per- 
vasive. Proust  worshiped  him 
anel  translated  tw< 1 1 >f  Ins  K x  >ks,  T/ic  Bihk 
oj  Amicus  (with  his  mother's  help)  and 
Sesame  and  Lilies.  The  presence  of 
Ruskin  in  the  Modernist  movement  is 
evident  in  the  similarity  of  Pound's 
Cantos  to  Fors  Ciavtgera:  their 
labyrinthine  twists  and  turns,  their 
c<  mum  with  ea  >n<  >mic  systems  that  ben- 
efit from  frequent  wars,  their  interest 
in  Venetian  history  and  the  Italian 
Quattrocento  in  architecture,  poetry, 
and  pi ihties. 

Beatrix  Potter  recorded  in  her  diary 
seeing  Ruskin  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  was  showing  some  friends  around, 
commenting  on  the  paintings.  Seeing  ., 
Ruskin  in  public  was  a  jolly  surprise, 
but  what  fascinated  her  artist's  eye  was 
that  Ruskm's  trouser  leg  was  caught  in 
the  top  of  his  hoot  and  that  he  was  sur- 
reptitiously trying  to  shake  it  loose. 
Kafka,  too,  would  have  noticed  Ruskm's 
plight.  It  is  a  detail  that  exposes  the 
protocol  of  biography,  which  must  de- 
cide what's  relevant  and  what  isn't. 
The  lite  of  a  person  horn  1  SO  years  ago 
was  lived  in  a  world  wholly  different 
from  our  own.  We  no  longer  respond 
to  some  of  the  most  important  things 
in  Ruskm's  lite;  his  drawing,  tor  in- 
stance. 1  le  founded  a  school  of  draw- 
mi;  at  Oxford.  1  le  drew  all  of  his  life, 
taught  drawing  (at  Working  Men's  Col- 
lege m  London,  as  well  as  by  corre- 
spondence tor  many  years),  wrote  about 
drawing,  Breathed  drawing.  Hilton  keeps 
us  aware  of  this,  hut  I  wonder  it,  in  an 
age  when  drawing  is  something  artists 
ate  ashamed  of  and  masterful  drafts- 
men like  Norman  Rockwell  and  Paul 
(  ladmus  are  considered  despicable,  this 
attention  won't  prove  invisible. 

Then  there's  Ruskm's  world.  His 
Venice,  every  stone  of  which  he  knew 
the  history  ol,  may  as  well  he  a  differ- 
ent place  than  the  one  backpackers 
lot  >k  in  on.  Our  Venice  is  another  Italian 
city;  Ruskm's  was  another  world.  He  trav- 
eled in  a  comfortable  carriage,  like 
Montaigne  in  his  day.  He  stopped  to 
draw  wildflowers,  clouds,  rivers. 

In  all  of  Ruskm's  travels  there  is  ^n 
urgency — not  like  ours,  to  see  notable 
places  beft  >re  we  die  < >r  are  tix>  old  n >  trav- 
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,  hul  In  see  iIk'Iii  while  thc\  \el  c\- 
t,  in  sec  Venk  e  before  n  sank  inti  i 
le  sea,  hefi  ire  Austrian  shells  destn  >yeu 
lore  nl  San  Marco,  before  fire  and 
uthquake  and  rem  >vati<  >n  had  their  way. 
[e  had  a  pit  iphetit  sense  that  the  dark- 
ling nt  European  skies  h\  industrial 
noke  portended  some  disaster,  lie 
iges  in  For.s  at  the  burning  <  >t  the  Til- 
eries Palace  in  1871.  Within  a  few 
jars  ot  his  death  the(  3ermans  burned 
ie  medieval  library  at  Louvain  and 
Jerman  shells  began  to  hit  the  cathe- 
ral  ai  Amiens,  about  which  he  had 
ntten  his  most  fervent  study  nt  Goth- 
;  architecture.  Seventy  French  cathe- 
rals  were  bit  iwn  to  nibble  by  German 
rtillery  in  the  Fust  World  War. 

INN  SIR  I  DWAR.D  I 
Cook  and  Alexander  Wed- 
derburn  brought  out  their 
Vorks  uf  John  Raskin  between  1903 
nd  1912  (thirty-nine  volumes),  a  mas- 
ert'illy  edited  and  annotated  work, 
luskin's  popularity  was  in  sharp  de- 
iline.  In  his  lifetime  he  had  attracted 
I'll  in. inner  ot  idealists,  from  a  bottle- 
ork-cutter  who  belonged  in  the  Guild 
if  St.  George,  to  Prince  Leopold,  who 
ittended  his  Oxford  lectures.  We  need 
inly  lonk  ;it  his  centrality  to  Henry 
\dains's  Mont'Saint'Michel  and  Chartres 
1^04),  at  the  romantic  Socialism  nt 
William  Morns  and  Oscar  Wilde,  at 
\drian  Stokes's  Stones  of  Rimini,  at 
Viund's  early  ( '.antos.  We  need  a  study 
if  Ruskin's  rayonnement:  Rodin's  study 
if  French  cathedrals,  Charles  Sheel- 
■f's  photographs  of  Chartres,  Proust's 
preface  to  his  translation  ot  Scmiihc  and 
Jlics  (COS),  three  lectures  on  the 
ivailability  of  culture  to  everybody,  in 
ibraries  ("kings'  treasuries")  and  nature 
"queens'  gardens").  It  can  he  demon- 
trated  that  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Move- 
nent  that  spread  across  Europe  and 
he  United  States  was  largely  inspired 
:>y  Ruskin,  and  that  his  medievalism  and 
:hampioning  of  organic  design  flow- 
ered in  Art  Nouveau  (the  hist  inter- 
lational  style  since  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury). One  might  even  argue  that  this 
enturv's  Modernism,  whose  theories 
were  incubated  at  the  Bauhaus  .mJ  in 
Moscow — Art  Nouveau  with  the  lines 
straightened — comes  out  of  Ruskin 
md  Morris. 

As  finely  textured  and  interesting  as 
Hilton's  biography  is — as  interesting 
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in  it-*  pli  'i  and  i  hank  ters  a> 

■I  ii  is  still,  problematical- 
ly, i  hi.  .  >!  i  \  nil  hi. m  -I  mi  w  In  >se 
work  is  nowadays  unread,  bhlton  him- 
scll  admits  that  Ik-  has  mei  prat  tically 
in  ■  one  who  has  read  im  >re  than  a  few 
pages  i  if  Fi  dn  i  .  \\  In  i  reads  inn 

of  Rusk  in.'  There  are  set  pieces  in  an- 
ilu  'I.  igies  I"  1  In  Nature  of  I  iorhic,"  for 
instance)'  Vel  .ill  of  Ruskm  was  one 
.  •  nk,  and  ,i  real  familiar- 
ity with  him  i>  practically  equivalent  to 
.i  university  education.  1  hlton's  most 
tempi  n  i:  i  'tlii  ti  t  rcadt  i>  i-  ii  i  Ii  ilk  iw  the 
t  Hi  I  derivation  oi  each  of  Ruskin's 
hi  in  Mo  ;.  m  Painters,  written  in 
ilumc-  from  I  S43  to  1860.  This 
first  and  seminal  work,  with  its  em- 
phasis .in  landscape  painting,  leads  to 
studies  I*!  actual  landscape,  and  from 
i here  lot  ities  and  cathedrals.  Already 
in  /  he  Sti  '/i.  s  o/  \  cnicc,  c«  unpleted  in 
liSSO,  Ruskin's  attention  was  turning 
ii)  the  interplav  .  'I  art  and  economies, 
and  to  the  si k  lology  and  politics  o!  the 
Middle  Ages  .in  medieval  people  ex- 
perimented with  sin, ill  repuhhes. 

Victorian  readers  opened  1  he 
in  1  ^i  1  ihe\  learned  on 
n-  tiisi  page  that  three  ureal  island 
cities  "three  thrones,  of  mark  heyond 
all  others"  had  ruled  east  empires, 
were  Bihle  leaders  .ill,  and  it  thev 
could  not  readily  rememher  j ust  where 
in  the  first  <  'I  these  i  ities,  had  been 
L  n  iied,  Ruskin's  ,illiisi<  ,n  i, .  EzekieTs  de- 
scription ot  II  (the  most  ijloriiiiis  de- 
si  i  ipi  ion  i  .|  ,i  i  ii\  in  all  ot  literature)  re- 
minded them.  The  desolation  ot  the 
second  city,  Venice,  had  been  mourned 
in  .i  sonnet  everyone  knew.  "(  "* 1 1  the 

I  xt  met  ion  of  the  Venetian  Republic," 
b\  \\  i  irdswi  nili  (win  ise  death  the  yt  at 

.  in  1  S50,  w.i-  fresh  in  English 
i nn ids)  \\  e  do  noi  1 1 nnk  ot  Venice  as 
a  "ruin,"  hut  Rusk  in  and  the  Victorians 
did.  I  :  .\i  mid  eventually  smite 

the  third  island  city.  la  »ndon,  was  a  n  >- 
main  k    iiii  i  l :  Iv  hehev  ed    - 

I I  u    Bi  ii  ish  Empire  tall!      but  readers 

i  luilled  ii  i  hear  the  pn  ms  warning 
that  n  assuredly  would  "il  it  I.  Tget"  the 
i  Venice.  Liter  in  ihe  air 
in  ardent  readei  i  >t  Ruskn 

i  Ru-km-  friend  Sir  Edward 

I   repeal    this  wain 

i rig  in  a  knell  to  Ruskin's  England,  Rud- 

'ReeessK  mal." 

\  enice  i-  1 1  sinking:  the  sea 

t\  built  on 


wo.  iden  piles  driven  into  sand.  Its  ori- 
gins bespeak  the  fact  that  the  barbar- 
ians who  poured  into  Italy  in  the  ear- 
l\  years  ot  the  first  millennium  came  on 
horses.  It  you  built  a  city  of fsh<  ire,  von 
had  toiled  these  fur-clad,  long-heard- 
ed  1  luns  and  C  ioths.  The  c  ity's  name 
may  ech<  i  the  people  mentioned  in  the 
seventh  eeniurv  B.<  .  by  the  Greek 
poet  .Ale man:  the  Wenctioi,  who  bred 
long-maned  h< irses  as  beautiful  as  girls. 
Their  knaek  tor  wandering  became  a 
\  eliel  l.in  talent:  a  \  elletian  mere  bant 
named  tor  the  evangelist  who  lies  en- 
tombed in  the  chapel  ot  the  Ducal 
Pal. iee,  Mark,  and  tor  the  wandering  mis- 
sion, irv,  Paul — Marco  Polo  in  the  lo- 
cal dialect — is  the  first  European  to 
visit  China.  For  trade  was  the  source 
ot  \  enice's  wealth.  Its  navy  denuded 
the  1  Vim atian  coast  for  masts.  Its  people 
became  rich,  as  Shakespeare  knew,  be- 
yond all  imagining.  They  ate  not  with 
their  ringers,  like  Queen  Elizabeth,  bur 
with  ft  irks.  Their  warehi  >uses  were  laden 
with  silk,  spices,  weapons,  Egyptian 
cotton,  Sicilian  wheat  silver,  and  g<  ild. 
.Alter  1450  they  pruned  the  world's 
most  beautiful  books,  in  1  lehrcw  ,  I  ireek, 
and  Palm.  It  was  this  perfection  ot  civ- 
ilization that  Ruskin  studied  in  fine 
detail.  Its  energy  had  lasted  tor  well 
>  iv  er  a  th<  msand  years,  always  perilously 
and  always  brilliantly,  In  ilding  i  iff  Turks, 
mainland  Italians,  enemies  from  over 
the  Alps.  When  Ruskin  first  saw  Venice, 
an  enormous  painting  hv  Tiepolo  hung 
in  shreds  inside  the-  1  Xie.il  Palace  (which 
had  been  hit  hv  Austrian  artillery)  and 
the  ii  ii  if  was  i  ipen  to  rain. 

Ruskin'-  Newdigate  Prize  poem  at 
Oxford  had  been  about  Romantic  ru- 
ins (those  at  Salsette  and  Elephanta 
in  India).  John  William  Burgon's  "Pe- 
tra" — with  its  one  memorable  line:  "A 
rose-red  cit\  halt  as  old  as  nine" — is 
the  best  known  of  the  Newdigates.  Foi 
in  no  years  their  subjects,  set  by  the 
chancellor,  were  meditations  on  Vol- 
ney's  prose  work  Lcs  Ruincs  (17^1), 
which  had  inspired  Shelley's  "Ozy- 
mandias."  Even  M.K.iulav  imagined  a 
future  New  Zealand  poet  gazing  on  the 
riun-  ot  London  Bridge.  Archaeology 
in  Ruskin's  lifetime  gave  the  history 
.  it  c  iv  lh:  uii  in-  a  deeper  past,  v  iei  'Ii  igists 
were  tracing  strata  ol  rock  with  co- 
il fi  issils  i  it  flora  and  fauna  from 
"Siberia  to  Michigan:  orders  of  nature 
that,  like  civilizations,  had  flourished 


and  disappeared  millions  of  years  ago 
The  past  seemed  to  be  not  one  cre- 
ation, as  in  C  ienesis,  bur  many,  each  can 
celed  b\  awesome  catastrophes  fol 
lowed  by  a  new  beginning. 

Wli.it  Ruskin  saw  in  all  this  was  thai 
civilizations  that  took  thousands 
years  t<  i  mature  could  be  destroyed  ir 
a  second.  One  Austrian  shell  througl 
the  root  ot  San  Marco  could  make  ash- 
es of  a  \  eronese.  Tune  it  self  is  eneinv 
enough  of  the  arts:  watercolors  an 
photographs  are  irrevocably  fading. 
Automobile  exhaust  in  our  tune  is  eat- 
ing the  Parthenon.  Turner's  paintings 
as  Ruskin  observed,  kept  their  brilliant 
colors  tor  a  tew  hours  only,  losing  then 
intensity  as  thev  dried.  The  skies  of 
Europe  were  darkening.  Venice  was 
disappearing  into  the  .Adriatic. 

Ruskin  had  traced  European  paint- 
ing from  Turner  back  to  its  medieva 
beginnings,  architecture  back  to  the 
Romanesque.  He  had  consistently  laid 
di  iw  n  an  ethics  and  a  morality  for  in 
div  k1u.i1  works  and  styles.  Egyptian  art 
was  executed  by  slaves;  how  could  it  be 
g<  k  >d  ?  C  ireek  art  was  sensual  and  there- 
fore morally  suspect.  Ruskm  burned 
Turner's  pornographic  drawings  (and 
Charles  Eliot  Norton,  after  Ruskin's 
death,  burned  Ruskin's  correspondence 
with  Rose  La  Touche).  Victorians 
thought  in  categories  of  foul  and  fair. 
The  aristocracy  knew  "what's  done, 
and  what  isn't  done" — a  taboo  system 
much  stronger  than  law 

Ruskin's  mmd  evolved,  book  by 
hi  ii  >k.  He  thought  and  felt  his  way  out 
of  Victorian  constraints,  or  tried  to, 
and  went  mad  in  the  process.  Hilton 
charts  this  dramatic  change,  an  awak- 
ening that  was  as  tragic  as  Pear  and  as 
triumphant  as  Spinoza's  escape  from 
dogma  and  superstition  into  crystalline 
reason.  Ruskm  did  not  abandon  his 
ev  angelical  fundamentalism;  he  trans- 
formed it.  1  le  evolved  a  philosophy  of 
religion  in  which  morality  and  art  were 
complementary  and  mutually  vital. 

I  lis  sense  of  the  foul  and  fair  became 
a  new  energy.  England's  economic  ^\s- 
tern  was  foul.  It  created  more  ilhh  (a 
word  he  coined)  than  wealth.  Its  pro- 
ponents, moreover,  didn't  know  what 
real  wealth  was.  Thev  had  lost  their 
sense  of  moral  decency  (Ruskm  re- 
signed his  protc-ssorship.it  Oxford  rather 
than  countenance  vivisection  in  the 
medical  school).  Ruskin  decided  that 


Turner's  gk  iri<  his  paganism  had  been  l.m , 
hat  the  si  ml  d<  ics  not  survive  the  death 
:  ifthe  body,  that  the  grace  oi  t  iod  was 
is  evident  in  Aristotle  as  in  St.  Paul. 
The  England  he  began  to  imagine  in 
~ur\  C  'lavigera  was  t<  i  be  <  irganized  in  ac  - 
;ordance  with  ibis  new  value  system: 
i  socialist  society  devoted  to  justice, 
significant  work  (handicraft  rather  than 
nanufacture),  administered  by  henev- 
ilent  "captains"  of  guilds,  with  happy 
;lean  children  and  noble  stonemasons 
like  the  ones  who  had  raised  (.  hart  res 
in  French  fields. 

1  hit  on  promises  us  a  study  of  For.s  .is 
hsovt  ot  third  volume  of  his  biography. 
The  book  still  belongs  to  the  distin- 
guished list  ot  worthy  and  intluenti.il 
works  that  are  almost  never  read  even 
by  those  interested  in  literature  and 
ideas:  Burton's  Aiuitumy  <>/  Melancholy, 
Doughty's  Travels  in  Arabia  Deserta, 
Horace  Traubel's  (  'onvcrsations  with 
Walt  Whitman  in  Camden,  Thoreau's 
\\"i  ek  on  the  l  '.oncord  and  Merrimack 
Riurs,  the  Bible.  The  one  hook  of 
'Raskin's  that  people  seem  to  re, id,  Prae- 
terita,  began  as  ,i  part  i  >t  For.s. 

A  more  eccentric  work  than  For.s 
Clavigera  has  never  been  written  (un- 


less it  is  Tristram  Shandy).  I  he  book's 
original  purpose,  to  found  the  (  iuild 
ot  St.  George,  becomes  incidental,  lis 
hero  is  Theseus;  its  Ariadne,  Rosi  La 
Touche;  and  its  Minotaur  is  the  eco- 
nomics of  capitalism,  laisse:-faire  busi- 
ness, banks,  usury,  and  the  kind  of  ad- 
vert isin<_;  that  makes  the  inferior  product 
seem  to  he  the  best.  In  short,  our  own 
world  ot  engineered  obsolescence, 
scoundrels  in  high  places,  and  eleven 
different  taxes  and  surcharges  on  one 
telephone  bill. 

( )ne  of  the  i  ildest  images  in  u<  u id  art 
and  literature  is  that  of  a  hero— -Gil- 
gamesh,  Odysseus,  Samson,  Beowulf, 
St.  C  ieorge,  and  perhaps  the  one  hunter 
on  the  cave  walls  at  Lascaux — facing 
a  monster,  a  dragon,  a  demon.  On  the 
night  of  February  22,  1878,  at  Brant  - 
wood,  the  titty-nine-vear-old  Ruskin 
fought  with  the  Devil.  1  le  took  oft  all 
his  clothes,  to  be  armorless  like  I  >avid 
before  Goliath.  Being  Ruskin,  he  \\  n  ite 
it  all  down  in  his  diary,  before  ,\]-\^\  al- 
ter. Hilton  analyzes  these  cryptic ,  ter- 
rifying, and  pitiful  pages  with  subtlety 
and  insight.  It  was  a  battle  of  symbol 
against  symbol — a  St.  Anthony  con- 
tending with  hallucinations.  Faith 


fought  w  i  lair  f<  nighi  with 

fi  nil.  s.inn  \  w  ill  Raskin's  ser- 

vant found  hm  n,  naked  and 

freezing,  mil  ol  Im  mind. 

These  paranoid  ei  uiei  uuild  re- 
turn wiih  iiu  reasii  ig  •  i  n.  i  Ruskin, 
the  iiu  >si  decent  i  if  men, »\  |>  on 

Severn  (win  mi  he  ni  inn.  Il\  svroi  to 
in  b. ib\  talk),  accusing  hei  a  id  her  hus- 
band of  being  freek  aiders  and  !  i vain  hi K 
I  le  I  hough  I  I  Ik-  Look  was  Queen  \  ic 
toria.  I  le  gathered  the  In  niseln  Tl  i  m 
their  knees  at  the  front  door  to  confess 
to  l  ardinal  Manning.  I  le  becalm  -.  > 
impi  issible  that  |i  ian  agreed  to  his  leas- 
ing Brant  wood  tor  a  boarding  house  in 
Folkestone,  where  he  was  lonely,  dis- 
oriented, and  a  stranger  ami  >ng  strangers. 

The  great  mind  that  had  been  so 
skilled  in  perception  in  Rusk  ins  youth 
and  so  omnidirectional  in  his  maturi- 
ty flared  into  an  incandescent  irra- 
tionality, and  went  out.  For  his  last  ten 
years  he  sat  in  his  room  at  Brant  wood, 
shielded  b\  the  Severns.  Turner,  too, 
had  gone  batty,  Swift  and  Nietzsche, 
Emerson  and  |ohn  Glare.  Ruskin's  mad- 
ness bad  a  kind  of  logic  to  it:  his  frus- 
trated li  ives,  his  failure  ti  >  make  pet  >ple 
understand  his  \'i.s ion  ot  a  just  society, 
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n  si  lirs  11/  iirhl  ili\pulelles 
/'mm  l/n's  s/iiu/iiir/iiiii/  11/  mil 
landers    premiet  reports  about 
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NOTES  F< 

"II  I  II  K  MU  )I'S" 

I  In      dn  ippcd     I.  1 1.  i       -p.  1 1 

rv  sciiooi  i  ikop- 

O I     I  -     ( t r > ii i i     t he     mini,   i ! 

I 

AOROS^    'id,    lon»  word  only)   I    bused  (homophone);  4    fac(e)t(i-o-u)s;   10.  re- 

iroiiscll);  I  5    s(t.ip)lin«;  In  sh(.mr)y;  17    needless    .  18    (en)core;  ll» 

1,  ,,  1                    'I    t(h)e                       :  !5.  S.A.L.l    (two  mnys  );  26   Dow- 

iniei(pui  '  iwii  innys.);   Vi    coombs" .    58 

.ister 

(in)ur.il    2    |(j)oh|-servers;  i    Ev(OK)e;  4.    llee  (homophone);  5   c- lass;  6 

ml  ominous  (hidden);  °    s(E.  (  iM)ent;   II       ;   14  I- 

n  i!  (n  ,•.)  t);  22    eve(r);  21    \  28. 

•       :  .  i      iUi|  hone;  H     (ore)       iv;  M      .  id   n(o)t(t)h(e). 


and  his  religious  doubts  compounded L 
his  despair.  Add  old  age,  a  cruelly  trussed  * 
hernia  (from  dancing  a  jig),  loneliness, 
and  disembodied  voices. 

IOGRAPH  I  1  S   GRASP    I  II  I  i 
exteriors  of  lives  and  give  what  h 
account  they  can  of  their  inte- 
rn »rs.  1  hese  can  be  wholly  different  re- 
alities. The  existence  in  space  and  time 
of  the  art  historians  Max  Raphael  and 
Erwin  Panofsky,  two  great  inheritors  L 
of  what  Ruskin  began,  will  bedramat-  n> 
ic  and  interesting  when  we  have  bi-  * 
( igraphies  <  4  them  as  a  unplete  as  Hilt*  >n's 


:    ■ 


of  Ruskin,  but  until  we  read  their  books 
our  knowledge  of  them  is  little  better 
than  ignorance.  Curiously,  we  don't 
believe  this.  1  know  several  intelligent 
people  who  have  read  biographies  of 
Joyce  and  Wittgenstein  but  not  Joyce 
and  Wittgenstein.  Hilton's  immense- 
ly readable  and  meticulously  researched 
life  of  Ruskin  will  be  read  by  hundreds 
of  people  who  have  never  read  a  word 
of  Ruskin  and  probably  won't. 

What  they  will  miss  is  Ruskin's  voice. 
It  is,  even  at  its  most  querulous  and 
preacherly,  not  writing  but  speaking. 
It  iv,  in  a  beautiful  sense,  thinking! 
aloud,  at  its  most  congenial,  conver- 
sational, richly  anecdotal,  and  alw  ,i\  - 
observant.  He  is  the  world's  best  com- 
panion for  looking  at  a  Venetian  build- 
ing or  Gothic  carving.  He  can  tell  you 
that  the  stone  flowers  that  seem  to  be  iyl 
mere  decoration  at  the  top  of  a  cathe- 
dral column  grow  wild  in  the  fields  F 
round  about.  He  takes  nothing  tor 
granted;  his  readers  are  children  to  be 
taught,  to  be  beguiled  into  learning. 
F<  ir  ( me  i if  his  Oxford  lectures  he  brought 
a  plow,  to  make  certain  that  his  students 
knew  what  one  looked  like.  (The  lec- 
ture was  on  sculpture.)  He  could  make 
passages  from  the  Bible  sound  like  words 
you  had  never  heard  before.  A  lecture 
that  began  with  Michelangelo  ended 
with  the  proper  shoes  for  little  girls; 
one  on  landscape  painting  ended  with 
the  industrial  pollution  of  rivers  and  what 
to  do  about  it. 

Most  of  the  problems  Ruskin  ad- 
dressed are  ours  as  well.  The  century  that 
began  in  the  yeat  of  his  death  saw  the 
most  terrible  wars  in  all  of  recorded 
tune;  and  cruelty,  without  shame  or 
pity,  has  gone  on  disgracing  humani- 
ty. For  fifty  years  Ruskin  tried  to  show 
us  how  to  live  and  how  to  praise.       ■ 
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around  families  in  ways  ili.it  Americans 
cm  hardly  imagine. 

Sarah  ( )'Brier\ 
Barre,Vt. 


CORRECTIVE  TISSUE 


As  an  anatomist  I  am  compelled  to 
clear  up  two  errors  m  Roger  Hodge's 
otherwise  fascinating  critique  of 
Matthew  Barney's  new  film,  Cremaster Lffl| 
J  ["Onan  the  Magnificent,"  April]. 
Despite  Hodge's  specific  assertion  to 
the  contrary,  the  cremaster  is  not  "the 
muscle  that  raises  and  lowers  the  tes- 
ticles." Muscles  can  only  contract  and 
therefore  are  typically  arranged  in  an- 
tagonistic pans.  For  example,  the  bi- 
ceps and  triceps  have  opposite  func- 
tions— to  flex  and  extend  the  elbow, 
respectively.  Without  such  pairings, 
contracted  muscle  would  have  no  way,  - 
of  returning  to  its  uncontracted  posi-t 
t ion.  The  cremaster  can  only  raise  the 
testicles.  But  what  is  its  antagonist? 
t  Jravity.  Hodge  also  suggests  that  the  :: 
cremaster  is  "responsible  tor  the  fetal 
descent  of  the  reproductive  organs." 
This  function,  however,  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  another  muscle,  the  gu- 
bernaculum.  The  striking  resemblance 
of  this  muscle's  name  to  that  oi  the 
adjective  "gubernatorial"  (in  reference 
to  the  governor  of  a  state)  is  not  co-  !| ' 
incidental;  both  stem  from  the  same 
Latin  toot,  gubemator,  or  "helmsman." 
[ust  as  the  governor  guides  the  policies 
of  state,  the  gubernaculum  guides  the 
descent  of  the  testicles  from  their  em- 
bryonic position  near  the  kidneys  to 
their  final  position  in  the  scrotum. 

(.  '.hristian  Sidor 

I  Iniversity  of  Chicago 

i  !hicago 


- 


Roger  I  lodge  responds: 

My  C  !od!  t  an  it  be  Hue.'  It  cannot! 
but  it  is  true:  Matthew  Barney's  oeu- 
vre  rests  on  a  simple  anatomical  er- 
ror! Is  there  some  way  out  of  this  apo- 


1 1 . i .'  There  must  be.  Surely  it  makes 
link  difference  to  the  work  of  a  great 
an ist  rh.it  he  happened  to  get  some  of 
his  facts  wrong.  The  images  remain, 


66; 


' 


is  do  the  objects — and  Barney's  films 
ontinue  to  ast<  mish,  di  i  they,  n<  >t  .' 

They  do  i t » > t .  Professor  Sidor's  lei 
er  docs  not  point  out  just  any  error; 
he  cremaster  muscle  is  quite  simply 
he  master  metaphor,  the  dominant 
rope,  the  guiding  figure  of  Barney's 
nature  work.  The  (  remaster  films  de- 
net  a  mythic  descent,  a  going  down 
hat  announces  the  emergence  of  mas- 
:ulinity,  the  advent  of  potency.  Yet 
barney's  chosen  symbol  performs  the 
ipposite  task. 

The  scales  have  fallen  fr<  im  my  eyes! 
Where  once  1  was  lust,  now  I  am 
bund.  Where  once  1  had  found  a  di- 
.  me  savior  sent  to  redeem  the  art 
Aorld  from  the  sins  of  genital  idola- 
:ry,  !  now  discover  a  bungler's  waste- 
and  filled  with  excrement.  Onan  has 
not  merely  spilled  his  seed  upon  the 
>arren  ground;  he  has  cast  it  into  the 
_ves  of  a  gullible  public  so  dazzled  by 
ophistry  that  they — th.it  1! — failed  to 
reci  ignize  the  Cremaster  cycle  for  what 
it  most  obviously  is:  a  fraud,  at  best  a 
put-on,  a  burlesque,  an  obscene  joke. 
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PUZZLE 


High  Honors 

By  Richard  E.  Mahhy  Jr. 


I 


.n  this  month's  pu::le,  the  ti  itirtcen  uncalled  diayram 
entries  ,ire  re  lute  J  in  a  certain  wax  Das  relatii  inship  will 
he  rex  ealed  h\  reading  the  shaded  squares  tn  mi  the  left  side 
i  if  the  diayram  to  the  riyht. 

(  dues  include  four  proper  nouns.  I  2  Across  is  a  \a ri- 
ant spelling.  As  always,  mental  repum  tu.it ion  <  it  a  clue 
is  the  ke\  ro  its  solution.  Tin-  solution  to  List  month's 
pu::le  appears  i  in  payc  I  ?ft. 
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(.  !irc liny  eastern  eyrcl ,  put  down  in  this  paye    , .  (ft)  I . 

. .  tor  heiny  pan  i  if  pn  ihleni  (  i)  2, 
A  matchmaker  makes  ilns  in  America  in 

i  einuneral  ii  in  (t)  i 

Playiny  drum  ruhato.'  Jim  the  opposite!  (6)  4 

Fall  tor  a  clumsy  alpinist  (S)  S 

1  lold  down  peach  fu::  (5)  ft 

Little  thirty,  just  halt  of  the  diet  ion,  ir\ !  (4)  7 

I  V'\  iates  flashing  small  I \  pe  m.ih  (")  10 

N  on  user  can  make  nervous  connections!  (7)  14 

Ties-ortplacel4)  17 

Shy,  lo  the  (  lestapo  (4)  20. 

The  stamp  is  odd:  "WE  FEEL  Yl  H  IR  FAIN"  (10)  21 
Witchcraft  order  in  Britain  dial's  heaulitul  (t) 

A  meaning  of  "s"  sounds  in  the  lunys  (ft)  2  V 

English  students  write  "Bull!"  on  Scottish  Johns  2ft 

(S)  27. 

1  le  -ois  the  most  mil  of  little  Baedekers!  (4)  2° 

These  yo  on  hut  thev  don't  yootf!  (4)  u\ 

After  some  1  Vadhead  stages  c<  >mehac  k,  they  eul  o  >r-  >  I 

nets  hut  they  have  ,i  blast  1(10)  >4 


I  I.  irscs  like  yi  any  an  >und  raised  pi  >lc  (  i  ) 
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ii  1850,  with  ,i  declining  ma  J  system  and  rail  lines  that  had  not  yet  linked  New  York  (  'in  u  uh  (.  Chicago,  America  had  already  cor- 
nered the  world's  cotton  market  and  had  ret  orded  eleven  annual  trade  surpluses.  Raw  materials  acc<  mnted  for  nearly  three  quarters 
i  'I  expi  ii  is,  hnished  produi  ts  for  l\uel\  a  tenth—  a  balance  that  wi  mid  almost  reverse  it  sell  over  the  next  hundred  years.  By  1900  the 
manufactured  portions  of  exports  and  imports  were  almost  equal,  And  the  I  Inited  States  had  become  the  world's  top  exporter  of  oil — 
cornering  the  iron  an  J  steel  market  fifteen  years  later — beginning  its  transition  from  a  caterer  to  Old  World  needs  into  an  inven- 
tor of  new  ones  gasoline,  machine  parts,  suit  drinks — which  it  promptly  satisfied.  Today  these  needs  are  often  intangible;  they  in- 
i  In  le  business  and  hnani  ial  services,  tourism,  hlins,  TV  pr<  igrams,  and  software.  Although  earnings  from  such  services  still  account 
foi  less  than  a  third  ol  all  I  I.S.  exports,  since  the  le'70s  they  have  offset  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  in  goods,  suggesting  that  the  country's  ulti- 
mate trade  role  may  be  as  an  exporter  of  desire  iiselt. 
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All  1999  trade  figures  include  what  some 
analysts  call  "temporary  exports":  parts 
exported  for  final  assembly,  then  returned 
to  the  country  of  origin  for  domestic  or 
foreign  sales   The  U  5  government  makes 
no  distinction  between  such  trade  and 
direct  sales  to  foreign  distributors  In  1996, 
for  example,  62%  ofU  S  exports  to  Mexico 
consisted  of  such  "temporary  exports  " 


Map  U  Nigel  Holmes    Research  by  Regan  C  iood,  based  on  dati 
from  the  t '  s  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Foreign  Trade  Divisioi 
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LETTERS 


Anarchy  in  the  U.S.A. 

As  fascinating  as  David  Samuels's 
speculative  and  unqualified  psycho- 
analysis of  the  Eugene,  Oregon,  anar- 
chist community  was  ["N<  >tes  tn  >m  Un- 
derground," May],  did  it  ever  occur  to 
him  that  instead  of  waxing  poetic  about 
the  emotional  isolation  of  the  story's 
subjects,  it  might  have  been  worth  con- 
sidering whether  they  have  a  point? 

1  lowever  much  Samuels  may  wish  to 
attribute  the  radicals'  disaffection  to 
teen  angst,  the  fact  remains  that  major 
corporations  such  as  McDonald's  and 
Starbucks  rely  on  products  gathered  at 
great  ecological  cost  byThird  World  la- 
borers. Nike  uses  sweatshop  labor  in 
Southeast  Asia  while  ottering  money  to 
Phil  Knight's  alma  mater  (Uni- 
versity ol  (  )regon)  to  boost  it-  reputa- 
tion in  the  state.  Congress  and  Bill 
Clinton  enacted  the  salvage  rider, 
which  all  but  eliminated  court  over- 
sight ol  the  plundering  of  the  last  old- 
growth  forests.  And  in  Eugene  the  po- 
lite li  insistently  harass  those  who  look 
different,  working  with  the  business 
community  to  set  up  laws  aimed  at  re- 
moving "undesirable"  elements  from 
-treei-,  park-,  and  other  former  hang- 
outs. Perhaps  a  genuine  and  warranted 
c  oncern  fi  >r  the  future  is  at  work,  rather 
than  mere  isolation  attributable  to  the 
Internet  and  adolescent  hormones. 

WiL  Schmierbach 
Madison,  AC 

1  larper's  Magazine  wekumes  reader  respirme 

to  Letters,  1  larper's 

Magazine,  '         Y'or/c,  XV. 

Igment. 


David  Samuels  uses  his  encountei 
with  a  group  of  radical  true  believers  ir 
Eugene  to  confront  his  own  spiritual 
malaise.  Measured  against  his  own  ex 
istential  despair,  their  vision  fails.  Nc 
surprise  there:  the  Crystal  Palace  failec 
Dostoevsky's  Underground  Man  tot). 

Samuels  claims  kinship  with  the  an- 
archists, based  on  a  shared  experience 
of  reality  slippage,  leading  to  the  real! 
nation  that  "the  world  you  perceive 
is  actually  the  result  of  a  more  or  lesj 
complicated  bargain  that  you  strike 
with  yourself  over  time."  Rut  ever 
though  Samuels  himself  repeatedly 
blurs  the  distinction,  his  reality  slippage 
is  existential,  while  the  radicals  he 
writes  about  experience  a  slippage  be- 
tween reality  as  the  culture  presents 
it  and  the  ugly  truth-  of  power  and 
politics.  Between  his  view  and  theirs 
lies  a  yawning  gulf. 

In  using  bis  own  private  concerns  a- 
the  filter  through  which  to  report  on  i 
nascent  political  movement.  Samuel; 
di  ies  not  do  his  subjects  justice,  at  least 
on  their  own  terms. 

Jack  Petranker 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

Was  u  really  wise  to  send  a  buddini 
novelist  to  report  on  an  important  S0j 
cial  phenomenon.'  Samuels  tells  us  ; 
great  deal  about  his  plane  trip  and  hoj 
tel  room  but  misses  several  key  point: 
about  the  city  of  Eugene  and  its  anai 
chist  movement. 

Eugene  is  a  deeply  divided  place,  k 
is  both  a  hard-nosed  mill  town  and  i 
university  city,  in  addition  to  having  i 
large  counterculture  contingent.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Eugene  police  hav< 


e  MOO  A*  JMVM.  Inc  All  right,  ntmyi 


iph.it k.iIK  taken  side*  in  the  result  - 
Li  skirmishes.  Through  their  am  >gant, 
iusive  treatment  "I  an  important  see- 
in  Hi  the  1 1  immunity ,  i  hey  have 
ought  the  anarchist  movement  upon 
emselves,  .it  least  in  its  more  \  itriolk 
rms.  The  police  in  Eugene  are  almost 
out  of  control  as  the  LAPI  \  though 
ohahly  not  as  corrupt.  Then  violence 
the  tree-cutting  episode  of  1997, 
entioned  hy  Officer  Tod  Schneider, 
is  merely  the  most  egregious  inci- 
nt  (there  .To  have  been  several  un- 
plained  shootings),  hut  it  was  fol- 
wed,  at  the  very  next  demonstrate  m, 
the  hist  incident  involving  proper- 
damage  hy  the  radicals. 
Samuels  managed  to  interview  a  re- 
arkahly  atypical  Eugene  policeman, 
'hen  Schneider  wears  that  uniform, 
:  is  indistinguishable,  in  the  public's 
es,  tr<  mi  i  ither,  less  enlightened  <  >tti- 
rs.  It  makes  him  part  of  a  hostile  oc- 
ipying  force  in  his  own  neighhor- 
)oJ.  The  attack  on  his  car  was 
lfortunate  and  unjust  but  hardly  sur- 
ising.  Considering  the  level  of  police 
olence  in  Eugene,  the  reaction  has 
■en  mild. 

I  am  not  an  anarchist,  and  I  don't 
pport  the  anarchists'  actions,  espe- 
allv  when  they  parasit  i:e  « >t  her 
maple's  demonstrations.  It  is  important 
note,  however,  that  then  actions 
ive  been,  for  the  most  part,  measured 
ill  disciplined — in  Seattle,  far  more 
sciplined  than  those  of  the  police, 
he  window  smashing  was  ,i  relief, 
msidering  some  of  the  anarchists' 
ior  rhetoric ,  and  indeed  si  tine  <  >l  the 
ovocation. 

harlcs  Neu'lin 
orvallis,  Oreg. 

1  was  surprised  after  reading  David 
imuels's  article  that  he  seems  not  to 
ive  noticed  the  anarchists'  most  hla- 
nt  hypocrisy.  They  want  to  improve 
bird  World  living  conditions  and  let 
lose  left  behind  catch  up  to  the  West. 
Lit  they  are  engaged  in  the  very  be- 
ivior  that  they  attribute  to  the  cor- 
>i  ate-  pigs:  hurting  those  they  claim  to 
dp.  When  they  break  the  windows  ,a 
IcDonald's  or  destroy  the  local  Nike 
ore,  they  are  hurting  not  corporate 
aiienca  but  the  little  guy  behind  the 
muter  who  is  merely  trying  to  sur- 
ive.  By  putting  him  out  of  work,  the 


anarchists  put  si  imei  me  else  into  pover- 
ty and  onto  government  payrolls.  I  hey 
don't  even  prick  capitalist  America, 
because  Mc  Business  will  lake  Us  busi- 
ness somewhere  else.  Thus,  b\  at- 
tacking the  people  they  ale  supposed 
to  be  converting,  the  anarchists  only 
display  their  igni  irance. 

Shawn  Pokonki 
Liebenthal,  Kans. 

Carrying  the  Toxic  Torch 

Although  Greenpeace  has  serious 
concerns  about  the  long-term  man- 
agement of  the  landfills  on  the 
Olympic  site  in  Sydney,  Australia,  and 
is  actively  encouraging  the  authorities 
to  remediate  the  dioxin-laden  sedi- 
ments in  I  lomchush  Bay,  some  of  the 
claims  made  by  Sharon  Beder  ["Let 
the  Spin  Begin!"  May]  arc  misleading 
and  deserve  comment. 

It  is  true  that  the  area  m  which  die 
Olympic  venues  have  been  construct- 
ed was  ,1  neglected  industrial  waste- 
land. It  is  worth  remembering,  how- 
ever, that  the  hulk  of  the  material 
dumped  there  was  hi  >usehi  >ld  and  C<  >n- 
stnictic  hi  rubbish,  n<  >t  drums  i  >t  dii  ixin. 
It  may  be  easy  to  characterize  the  mil- 
lions ol  tons  ot  rubbish  transferred  to 
leaky  landfills  as  toxic,  hut  this  simply 
isn't  the  case.  In  all  likelihood  a  pro- 
pi  >rt  H  hi  i  it  it  is  indeed  ha:ard<  >us  and,  as 
Beder  points  out,  ideally  should  have 
been  separated  and  treated.  The  use  ot 
"leaky  fills"  may  not  he  a  perfect  solu- 
tion, hut  it  at  least  acknowledges  the  re- 
ality thai  contaminants  will  drain  out 
ot  a  landfill  and  represents  an  attempt 
to  capture  .\n^\  treat  them. 

In  short,  the  Olympic  site  may  not 
he  perfect,  but  il  is  tar  less  hazardous 
than  it  was  twenty  years  agi  i — a  pi  nnt 
that  seems  to  have  eluded  Beder. 

The  toxic  chemicals  in  I  lomchush 
Bay  itself  are  another  story.  They  are 
still  unconfined  and  dangerous,  and 
they  cast  a  dark  shadow  on  Sydney's 
reputation  as  host  ot  the  first  ever 
"Green"  c  )lympic  Games.  This  is  clear- 
ly demonstrated  by  the  high  levels  ot 
dioxins,  DDT,  and  other  chemicals 
found  in  fish  and  other  marine  lite  in 
the  bay. 

In  1997  the  New  South  Wales  gov- 
ernment committed  s21  million  (not 
S17  million)  tor  the  remediation  ol 
Homehush  Bay  after  Greenpeace  sate- 
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I  was  in  another  world, 
enraptured,  unable  to  move  ... 
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Natural  selection 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


\merican  Talent  Management 

,  504  Sunset  Bi  mlev  .ii.l 

\\   i  Hollywood,*  :A  90069 


Mav  20,  2000 
vis.  \  ivian  T.i\  lor 
ltd  Eucalyptus  I  Vive 
Cupertino,  C  !A  9501  5 

Vat  Ms.  Taylor, 

American  Talent  Management 
loesn't  make  promises,  hut  I  believe 
li.it  we  can  T>  something  for  little 
,eslie.  She's  ,i  beautiful  child,  as  ap- 
pealing .i  six-year-olJ  girl  as  any  of 
is  here  remember  ever  ha\  ang  seen, 
md  1  can  think  of  no  reason  why  she 
houldn't  become  a  headline  name 

.As  \  on  undoubt  edlv  will  have 
>uessed,  a  lot  of  parents  come  to  us 
villi  large  ambit  ii  ms  l« >r  their  ehil- 
Iren,  but  it  isn't  often  that  we  send 
hem  contracts.  Leslie  is  one  of  the 
are  exceptions,  fortunate  not  onlv 
n  her  blonde  hair  and  angelic  smile 
Hit  also,  if  you'll  all.  >w  me  to  say  so, 
n  her  mother's  appreciation  of  the 
vays  in  which  the  entertainment 
Hisiness  has  changed  miiu'  the  days 
when  |udy  Garland  was  singing 
'Over  the  Rainbow."  When  you 
wrought  Leslie  and  her  canary  into 
he  office  last  Tuesday  for  her  audi- 
ion  wuli  the  television  camera,  you 
lidn't  ask  us  in  watch  Let  tap-dance, 
ind  everybody  in  the  meeting  was 
mpressed  by  your  sense  of  what  in- 
erests  the  producers  who  bonk  the 
lets  on  60  M mutes  and  (.  INN 

None  of  us  doubts  th.ir  Leslie  was 
torn  to  be  a  star.  She's  as  wonderful 
in  camera  as  JonRenet  Ramsey,  and 
ler  poise  is  truly  remarkable.  We 


asked  her  to  talk  to  her  canary  as  it 
she  were  talking  to  Barbara  Walters, 
and  y<  hi  will  notice  that  at  no  pi  ant 
in  the  interview  is  she  at  a  loss  i,,i  .m 
adi irable  answer. 

I  enclose  the  videocassette  togeth- 
er wit  h  our  conl  i  ac  t ,  and  I  think 
you'll  be  pleased  b\  Leslie's  com- 
mand of  the  talk  show  language.  You 
have  a  credible  daughter,  Ms.  Taylor, 
hut,  as  you  also  musl  know,  we're 
dealing  in  a  perishable  good.  V  mth  is 
a  precious  commodity,  and  when  we 
spi  ike  about  the  new  s  media  devoting 
twice  as  much  time  and  space  to 
Elian  C  romale:  as  to  either  |ohn  F. 
Kennedy  |r.  or  Princess  \)\,  1  didn't 
have  to  tell  you  that  we  must  gather 
our  rosebuds  while  we  may.  Leslie's 
contract  expires  on  her  eleventh 
birthday,  the  age  at  which  young 
gab  begin  to  run  awa\  to  the  circus 
i  if  adult  entertainment 

Twent  y  or  thirtv  \  eats  ago  we 
might  have  placed  Leslie  m  a  soap 
commercial  as  well  as  m  the  Rose- 
Bowl  parade-  as  a  dancing  flower,  but 
the  trend  in  advertising  these-  days  fa- 
vors high-speed  visual  effects,  hard- 
edged  and  ironic.  Noi  A"  we  have 
much  chance-  with  the  movie  studios. 
The-  sought-after  directors  m  town 
look  tor  kids  with  cinpi\  faces  and 
dc-ad  eves,  d  heir  liluis  send  messages 
about  our  postmodern  descent  into 
barbarism,  and  thev  put  out  casting 
calls  tor  children  who  lit  the-  specifi- 
cations tor  the  monstrous  and 
grotesque  ---deaf-mutes,  victims  of 
drug  and  sexual  abuse,  small  psy- 
clu  ipatbs.  ^  ou  and  1  h  ith  kn.  >w  that 
the  movies  are  unfair  and  untrue,  but 
we  live  with  a  box  office  transformed 
in  ways  that   we  might   n<  it  alwa\  s 


wish,  and  for  Leslie  at  the  moment 
the  most  we  could  expect  would  be-  a 
c  atnei '  r<  »le  as  the-  symbi  >l  i  if  \<  ist  in- 
nocence, the  little  girl  in  the-  wrong 
place  at  the-  wrong  tunc-,  pushed  oft  a 
chit  in  the  opening  sequence  that 
tells  the  audience  to  expect  gum  but 
impi irtant  lessi >ns. 

American  Talent   Management 
doesn't   flatter  its  clients  with  tabe 

hope- you  also  will   h,i\c  noticed 

the  clause  in  the-  contract  about  your 
own  appearance  on  \\"/io  \\ 'tints  to  Be 
a  Willu  mdirc — but  we  need  to  be  clear 
about  our  objectives.  What  we  have 
is  ,i  market  tor  "reality,''  tor  strong 
material  that  works  better  in  a  head- 
line than  i  I  healer.  I  he  new  s  media 
teed  the-  ap|Vtites  ol  an  audience  in- 
creasingb  dissatisfied  with  the-  flow  of 
make-believe  blood,  and  their  o  >m- 
petition  for  product  obeys  Darwin's 
rule  about  the  survival  of  the  Intel 

We  already  have-  pitched  Leslie  to 
the-  producers  of  the-  (  !BS  show   that 
strands  sixteen  people-  on  an  unin- 
habited  island  in  the  South  (   lima 
Sea.   They    liked    the-    idea,    liked 
Leslie's  attitude   .\\\A   the-   video,   bill 
we  were  too  late-     I  he  cast    was  ei  i 
route  to  Borneo.  Several  other  possi- 
bilities still  m  early  development  sug- 
gest that  the  European  c  rare  l<  >r  reah- 
tv-ba.sed  programming  has  lound  its 
wav  to  1  lollywood.  NB(  '  i-  said  to  be- 
thinking about   sending  a  Bo\   Seoul 
troop  to  Kosovo,  and  AB(     has  ,  ■ 
pressed  interest   in  ihc-  s.iL-  of  voung 
American  girls  1. 1  ru  h  husinc 
in  Asia.  What   the  si.  r  i  pi  writ  ei 
parent  I  v    have  in   mind   i 
shi  iw    thai   cc  unbiiie  •  t  h 
the  Mtss     \i    ei  lea   i 
exe  itemei  it   ol   an  and  iim 


■I  the  i  iLI  Ri 

:  :  u   Sultan  oi  Brunei  has 

nee  h  >r  i  'alifi  >rni  i 

le-  slightl\   older  th.ni  Leslie 

i -Irjl  ii  ■  and  n>  'I  wjuii 

lie  I,  but  we  think  the  n  copli 

w  lil  see  that  tl  n  inslates 

Mil-  ,i  i  errain 
i   the  re- 
peat .  and 
ii    1  is  «lad  to 

!  Leslie  that  she  \v  is  "a 
httK  \ssummg  that   we 

brinj  I  ei   safeh   hack   to 

'.' 
the  floor  with   Diane 
,  i  ex]  I  mis  the  mysteries  of 
the  S<  ick  Puppet  and  a 
iti  link  alh  ei  irrei  I  J<  41s. 
We  ahi  >  have  in  an  ai-  .  if  i  mr  own, 
and  soine  stories  needn't  he  left  to 
You  can  help  provide  a 
ineni  In  ispitahle  to  the 
ace  idei  its  ol  tune  h\   renn  i\  ing  the 
the  television  sers  in 
the  hasemeni  uraging  her  ti  ■ 

graphic  headwaters 
o!  the  Internet,  and  hy  raking  her  on 
frequent  visits  to  her  father  in 
hi  s;ud  you  planned  to  trav- 
el to  Israel  in  the  autumn,  and  we 
pie  i  n  the  Palestinian  side 
pi  >ln  ics  who  want  d  >  huy  into 
:  media  industry.  It  we 
i.  .in  wi  irk  i  mi!   the  di-t  rihut  n  m  deal 
eentual  m miseries,  rhe\ 
i  c  I   the  little 
ce  ot  the  King 
.  da\  sh, 
le  tents  of  tl  Tists,  we 

the  hi  it- 
is  ikiii  seenarii  < 
■  he  plane 
IK  kets,  hut   equall  I      pp<  irtuni- 

reseni  themselves  almost  every- 
where ehi  t  the 
i    Rebel  armn                         treets 
i  the  ;  apital  i  iik- 

in  I  ilk  ah  nit  sending  Leslie 
sunsets  in  Ai . 

In       in 

i   ti\  e  mill 
■lit.  hristm.is 

i-  M  i  urn 

nind 

,  line 


sin  iu  up  halt  an  hour  later  in  ,i  p  iss- 
igarette  hoar,  hut  as  so.  m  as  they 
see  the  dolphins  rhev  know  they're 
looking  ai  a  miracle.  They  jettison 
i  lien  e\  il  c  arg<  i  to  make  r 
messenger  from  I  Sod.  The  tisherfolk 
in  (  irtagena  see  Leslie  as  an  incar- 
narii  mi  "t  the  Virgin  M.ha  ,  and  tor 
the  next  rive  months  they  refuse  to 
send  her  home  to  (.  aipertino. 

You  don't  need  American  Talent 
Management  to  add  up  the  score  in 
market  share.  What  we  have  is  .i 
pace  !  political  crisis,  possihh  a  Sliest 
appearance  hy  the  I  nited  States 
Navy,  and  we  figure  that  most  of  the 
risk  is  m  the  water  on  day  one.  Even 
the  Lest  ot  drug  dealers  can't  he  re- 
lied upon  to  arrive  <'ii  cue,  and  so 
we're  taking  the  chance  that  maybe 
the  little  trouper  drown-,  "lour  kind 
ot  Let.  Vivian,  a  lot  Letter  than  a  lot- 
tery ticket  and  the  odds  no  worse 
than  a  20  to  1  horse  at 
the  track  at  San  I  )iego. 


\Y 


hile  we  were  waiting  tor  the 
elevator  alter  die  meeting  on  Tues- 
day, you  mentioned  your  own  three 
marriages  and  Leslie's  dysfunctional 
home  lite.  Let  me  assure  you  that 
nothing  has  heen  lost.  A  good  many 
of  our  younger  clients  come  from 
dysfunctional  families  (a-  do  many  ot 
our  m. ist  beloved  celebrities  and 
well-known  politicians),  and  their 
experience  almost  always  adds  an  el- 
ement >>t  melodrama  to  the  stor\  and 
-ei-  up  the  moralizing  columnists 
with  trenchant  proofs  tor  their  gen- 
eral theor\  >'t  .American  decadence. 
Think  of  Leslie's  lather  as  a  hidden 
asset.  A  lot  ot  Vietnam  War  veter- 
ans weren't  ver\  '^^\\  about  control- 
ling then  race  and  you  remember 
the  court  psychiatrist  saving  that  Fi- 
ll-'- attempt  to  dynamite  the  Golden 
(date  Rridge  was  a  "not  entireh  irra- 
tional aci  "i  rebellion."  I  he  psychia- 
trist w  i-n'i  i-  sanguine  about  the  -ix 
Chinese  cooks  Ellis  killed  after  he 
in  a  mahjong  game,  but  it 
hi-  daughter  become-  famous  G. 
i  >n  Lidd\  will  find  extern 

im  es,  and  w  e  c  an  ant  ic  i- 
,vell  |  ublici:ed  protests  meant 
1. 1  sec  are  his  release  fn  >m  priM  in. 

Leslie  know  how  to  handle 
i  in-.'  It  not,  we  might  w  ant  t< ' 
ider  hiring  a  tutor.  Anoi  her 


preparation  tor  the  unexpected  turn- 
ing ot  fortune's  wheel.  Ellis  presum- 
ably kit  a  small-caliber  pistol  lying 
around  the  house  that  the  police  ne- 
glected to  confiscate,  and  you  might 
find  one  under  the  kitchen  -ink. 

From  what  you  told  us  about 
Leslie's  public  school,  1  don't  imagine 
that  it's  an  especially  -ate  place. 
Sooner  or  later  we  can  expect  trou- 
ble, and  on  the  lucky  ^\,\\  when  two] 
alienated  students  show  up  in  Nazi 
miitonm  with  a  manifesto  and  semi- 
automatic rifles,  Le-lic  shoots  them! 
down  like  dogs.  A  crcar  story,  \  ivian.j 
and  one  to  which  American  Talentl 
Management  would  be  proud  to  lend' 
a  helping  hand.  Let  the  incident  oc- 
cur in  late  October,  and  1  can  see 
your  daughter  testifying  before  Con- 
gress and  Larry  King,  Leslie  on  the  I 
White  Home  lawn,  Leslie  the  srar  of 
both  presidential  election  campaigns. 

The  more  I  think  about  Leslie  as  a 
property  the  more  I  like  her  in  the 
role  of  the  little  girl  who  saves  the 
day.  Another  agency  might  advisq 
you  to  play  it  the  other  way — Le-lic 
shooting  her  gym  teacher,  Leslie 
busting  her  father  out  of  Sai 
Quentin — but  although  those  stones 
make  excellent  copy,  they  don't  help 
build  a  career.  They  are  not  heart- 
warming stones,  \  ivian,  and  the\ 
seldom  last  much  longer  than  a 
week.  Don't  listen  to  consultants 
who  tell  you  otherwise.  They  might 
otter  to  take  a  -mailer  percentage. 
but  they  don't  have  Leslie's  best  in- 
terests at  heart.  Read  our  contract 
carefully  and  you  will  see  that  it 
awards  you  a  generous  -bare  ot  the 
posthumous  subsidiary  rights. 

Which  isn't  to  say  that  you 
shouldn't  continue  Leslie's  voice  and 
ballet  les-oiis  together  with  hei 
weapons  training.  In  show  business 
nobody  ever  knows  what's  coming 
next,  and  it  George  Bush  win-  the 
election  in  November  maybe  we'll 
find  ourselves  in  a  markc  I 
spelling  bees  and  banjo  music. 

i.  )nce  you  have  reviewed  the  term? 
;  agreement  we'll  set  up  another 
meeting;  in  the  meantime  please  -a\ 
hello  to  Le-lie's  canary  and  give  the 
little  trooper  the  satan  hat  as  a  token 
ot  our  affection  and  esteem. 

Your-  sincerely, 

1  toward  Fineman 


^VESTING  AND  r// 
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^^NDS  IS  SHOV^° 


Some  said  rli.it  creating  a  mutual  hind  that  sought  competitive  returns  for  its  investors  AND  invested  in  companies 
that  worked  to  do  great  things  tor  the  environment  wouldn't  be  possible.  The  Green  Century  Funds  have  spent  the 


List  eight  years  showing  that  it  is.  With  .1  151.45" 


return  for  the  one-year  period  ended  March  31,  2(X)0.  the  Green 
Century  Balanced  fund  ranked  #1  oul 
of  all  458  balanced  funds  tracked  by 
Lipper.   For  the  three-  and  five-year 
periods  ended  March  31,  20(H).  the 
Green  Century  Balanced  Fund  ranked 
#1  out  oi  the  34(1  and  237  balanced 
funds,  respectively,  tracked  by  Lipper. 


www.greencentury.com 


I.800.93.GREEN 
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HARPERS  INDEX 


Number  of  full  flight  tests  of  the  U.S.  National  Missile  Defense  system  conducted  in  the  program's  first  si  ven  years  :  2 

Number  that  were  deemed  a  success  :  1 

Amount  by  which  a  congressional  estimate  of  the  system's  cost  exceeds  the  Pentagon's  :  $  lc', 000, 000/  V 

Percentage  change  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  in  the  number  of  U.S.  Army  troops  :  -39 

Percentage  change  since  then  in  the  number  of  U.S.  troop  deployments  :  +400 

Chance  that  a  U.N.  peacekeeping  mission  to  Africa  has  included  American  troops  :  1  in  *■> 

Chance  that  a  peacekeeping  mission  undertaken  since  1989  was  in  Africa  :  1  in  2 

Amount  the  U.S.  proposed  charging  the  U.N.  last  May  to  fly  a  battalion  of  peacekeepers  into  Sierra  Leone  :  SI  7,000,000 

Estimated  amount  it  would  cost  to  fly  in  a  battalion  via  commercial  airline  :  56,000,000 

Number  of  donkeys  used  by  the  U.N.  last  year  to  deliver  humanitarian  aid  to  displaced  families  in  Afghanistan  :  1 ,500 

Percentage  of  wells  there  that  are  dry  :  60 

Number  o\  months  after  severe  floods  bit  India  last  October  that  the  country  suffered  severe  drought  :  6 

Percentage  change  in  Ethiopia's  population  since  its  last  famine  in  1984  '•  +42 

Amount  Ethiopia  has  spent  on  war  with  Eritrea  since  1998  :  $300,000,000 

Change  since  1987  in  the  percentage  of  sub-Saharan  Africans  living  on  less  than  $1  a  day  :  0 

Number  of  Susan  B.  Anthony  dollars  the  U.S.  minted  last  year  to  meet  new  vending-machine  demand  :  37,000,000 

Portion  of  the  funding  for  a  national  monument  to  black  Revolutionary  War  soldiers  that  has  been  raised  since  1985  :  1/5 

Percentage  of  Americans  who  say  that  the  U.S.  government  is  no  longer  "of,  by,  and  for  the  people"  :  54 

Percentage  of  households  on  U.S.  Indian  reservations  that  have  phone  service  :  4/ 

Number  of  U.S.  counties  in  which  a  full-time  minimum-wage  earner  can  afford  a  one-bedroom  apartment  :  0 

Number  of  pawnbrokers  for  every  bank  in  Laredo,  Texas  :  1.2 

Chance  that  an  American  is  governed  by  a  Bush  :  1  in  8 

Chance  that  a  Florida  maximum-security  state  prison  guard  has  been  arrested  :  1  in  6 

Chance  that  a  U.S.  major  league  baseball  player  is  foreign-born  :  1  in  5 

Percentage  change  since  1995  in  the  average  price  of  a  major  league  baseball  ticket  :  +41 

Percentage  change  since  last  August  in  the  price  of  a  seat  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  :  -36 

Rank  of  Manhattan  among  New  York  State  counties  using  the  largest  amount  of  pesticide  in  1997  :  1 

Average  annual  number  of  civilians  killed  by  New  York  City  police  under  Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani  :  2  3 

Average  annual  number  killed  under  his  predecessor,  David  Dinkins  :  2L> 

Chances  that  a  drug  offense  by  a  black  U.S.  juvenile  with  no  prior  jail  time  will  result  in  imprisonment  :  48  in  100,000 

Chance  that  a  drug  offense  by  a  white  juvenile  with  no  prior  jail  time  will  do  so  :  1  in  100,000 

Amount  the  U.S.  government  spent  on  drug  testing  per  employee  who  tested  positive  between  1997  and  1998  :  $35,222 

Percentage  of  Icelanders  who  have  declined  including  their  DNA  in  a  private  company's  national  genetic  database  :  7 

Percentage  by  which  the  estimated  number  of  genes  on  the  human  genome  has  increased  since  1LW5  :  100 

Minimum  number  of  new  bacteria  species  discovered  to  exist  in  the  human  mouth  last  year  :  ^7 

Percentage  change  in  the  number  of  U.S.  beach  closures  or  pollution  advisories  between  1997  and  1998  :  +74 

Pounds  of  fossilized  wood  stolen  from  Arizona's  Petrified  Forest  each  day  :  66 

Number  of  hidden  video  cameras  discovered  in  the  men's  showers  at  a  Yosemite  campground  lasr  Juh  :  2 

Fine  for  "nudity"  that  Mississippi  has  proposed  levying  on  fully  clothed  men  "in  a  discernibly  turgid  sure"  i  *A  .000 


Figures  cued  have  heen  adjusted  for  inflation  and  arc  the  Lue\t  available  as  oj  Way  2CC0   Sources  are  lisu  I  <  • 

''Harper's  Index"  is  a  registered  trademark. 


July  1, 1980.  Sucked  from  shelf,  enters  parallel  dimension  or  something. 
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An  investigation  of  the  formation  and  implications 
of  the  most  fantastic  scientific  phenomenon. 


May  17,  2000.  Locate  on  Alibris  and  fill  hole  in  collection. 


www.alibris.com 


=====  Books  you  thought  you'd  never  find.  ===== 
Ask  about  books  from  Alibris  at  your  local  bookstore. 


READINGS 


[Essay] 

AGAINST 
SMOOTHNESS 


From  a  convocation  address  given  in  April  h\ 
Mark  Kingwell  at  the  Nova  Scotia  College  o)  Art 
and  Design.  Kingwell  teaches  philosophy  at  the 
University  oj  Toronto.  His  most  recent  hank.  In 
Pursuit  nt  Happiness,  was  published  this  month 
by  C  ,'rinni. 
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he  world  of  our  everyday  experience  is  hill 
of  smooth  objects,  perhaps  more  so  now  than 
ever.  The  dominant  aesthetic  in  everything 
from  running  shoes  to  monumental  architec- 
ture is  the  flowing  curve  and  the  slick  surface, 
the  inviting  mound  and  the  bright  hue.  In- 
creasingly the  world  is  crowded  with  blobs: 
blobby  furniture,  blobby  cars,  blobby  buildings. 
Modernism's  glass-and-steel  boxes,  the  tower- 
ing slabs  of  the  International  Style,  have  given 
way  to  the  wanner,  more  inviting  surfaces  and 
textures  ot  the  nursery.  We  are  witnessing,  in 
our  footstools  and  wristwatches  and  personal 
computers,  a  sort  of  infantilization  of  the  post- 
modern imagination.  Cutting-edge  running 
shoes  now  resemble  socks  or  sheaths  that  tit 
over  the  foot,  eliminating  all  trace  of  their 
functionality.  Gars  shrink  into  ever  smaller 
spaces,  filling  out  their  easy-park  dimensions 
with  an  inviting  roundness  altogether  unlike 


the  aerodynamic,  tighter-plane  slashes  of  an 
earlier  era.  They  are  built  not  for  speed  but  for 
lovabiliry.  Everywhere  we  turn  there  is  some- 
thing—  an  armchair,  a  table,  a  vase  —  that 
makes  us  want  to  coo  and  murmur,  to  pet  and 
fondle. 

Perhaps  this  is  not  so  had;  smoothness  may 
well  he  one  ot  the  great  achievements  of  hu- 
man life.  The  smooth  face  ot  the  shaved  P>d\ 
bespeaks  a  mastery  ot  sharp-edge  tools  as  much 
as  an  aesthetic  of  separating  oneself  from  the 
crudeness  <  >t  nature;  the  smooth  language  be- 
tween civil  neighbors  evens  out,  or  deflects,  the 
struggles  ot  an  always  lurking  state  ot  nature. 
There  is  a  long  and  profound  association  be- 
tween the  elimination  of  (natural)  roughness 
and  the  creation  of  (artificial)  civilization. 
Everybody  loves  baby-smooth  skin,  most 
people  appreciate  a  smoothly  turned  phrase. 
Smoothness  signals  comfort,  ease,  respite  from 
the  hard  or  the  challenging.  There  are  smooth 
objects  in  nature:  nothing  is  so  inviting  to  the 
touch  as  a  rock  rounded  by  time  and  the  sea, 
nothing  so  exquisitely  fresh  as  the  surface  ot  a 
living  tree  just  after  its  bark  has  been  removed. 
But  surely  we  manufacture  more  smoothness 
than  we  find. 

h  would  not  be  an  exaggeration,  in  tact,  to 
make  smoothness  a  gauge  ot  progress  in  human 
affairs,  just   as,  for  most   people,   11   provide* 
measure  of  the  success  they  enjo\   in  lih 
speak  ot  individuals,  behavior,  and    i   ' 
more  or  less  polished,  implying  an  assessmeni 
ot  value  added  as  roughness  is  eliminated:  here 
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the  aesthetic  and  the  ethical  are  not  separable, 
(he  smooth  striae  oi  the  point  guard  into  the 
lane,  the  smooth  delivery  of  the  cue  mi  the 
hall,  the  smooth  glide  of  the  dancing  pair 
across  the  tile  floor — all  these  things  please  us, 
tlu-\  seem  right,  in  ,i  ua\  we  feel  in  our  guts 
hui  would  he  hard-pressed  to  justify  in  rational 
terms.  Grace  is  ever  its  own  argument,  is  per- 
haps above  argument  altogether.  Speed  is  the 
dominant  trope  of  the  age,  hut  easy  speed,  un- 
hurried velocity,  is  e\en  better:  u  is  the  essence 
oj  cool. 

Yet  there  are  dangers.  Aesthetic  sense,  too 
perfectly  realized,  becomes  a  form  of  meretri- 
cious deceit.  I  ivil  locutions  are  often  exposed, 
eventually,  .is  glib  rather  than  polite,  manipu- 
lative instead  of  friendly — the  smooth  operator 
is  horn.  At  a  certain  point  smoothness  ap- 
proaches self-defeat,  in  ideas  as  much  as  any- 
where. The  newspapers  and  bookshelves  are 
full  of  smooth  additions  to  the  fund  of  what  the 
sociologist  Pierre  Bourdieu  has  felicitously  la- 
beled "the  already-thought."  lie  means  the  pal 
phrases  and  familiar  positions  oi  everyday  dis- 
course, where  everything  said  has  the  consis- 
tency of  a  bun  at  Mr.  Submarine,  .it  once 
predigested  and  stale.  Theodor  Adorno,  writing 
in  the  blistering  denunciatory  spirit  of  his  later 
yeat  ,  saw  such  fluent,  already  masticated  lan- 
guage as  the  active  enemy  oi  wisdom.  "Only 
what  they  do  not  need  first  to  understand,  they 
consider  understandable,"  Adorno  writes  in  his 
elliptical  little  hook  Minima  Moralia;  "only  the 
wind  coined  In  commerce,  and  really  alienat- 
ed, i oik  hes  them  as  familiar."  Writing  well,  elo- 
ing  anything  well,  is  a  tightrope  walk,  a  deli- 
cate matter  of  placing  one  fool  in  front  of  the 
other  to  reach  the  goals  of  insight  or  fulfillment 
without  falling  into  the  abyss  ol  glibness,  super- 
ficiality, or  familiarity.  We  want  the  hard  to 
look  easy,  yes,  hut  not  for  the-  easy  to  look  easy. 
We  crave  the  appearance  ol  effortlessness,  not 
ill.  ii  i  lessness  itself. 

David  hostel  Wallace  once  usefully  defined 
popular  culture-  as  "the  symbolic  representation 
of  what  people  already  believe."  Ihink  oi  the 
relentless  way  mainstream  films  and  television 
and  music  evc-rv  year  create-  more  and  more 
sleek  tokens  in  the  dominant  economy  of 
cliche,  giving  you  that  familiar,  faintly  nutated 
feeling  that  you  have  seen  all  this  before  —  that 
your  intelligence,  at  some  basic  level,  is  being 
insulted  h\  eoinl.ni.  Do  people  actually  say,  in 
n  ponse  to  hard  questions,  "Yes.  No.  I  don't 
know".'  Are  children  always  plucky  or  vile, 
presidents  alv\  iys  stouthearted  or  hopelessly 
corrupt.'  Wh\,  Jn  >o  man\  cinematic  prostitutes 
have  hearts  of  gold  when  so  few  people  m  the 
general  population  do.'  Win  are  characters  on 
television  forever  uttering  sentiments  that 


would  arouse  only  consternation  or  bewilder- 
ment if  they  occurred  in  actual  conversation? 

Smoothness  is  simple;  complexity  is  often 
rough.  Is  this  enough  to  explain  our  quiescent 
ingestion  of  so  much  nonsense.'  We  all  know 
that  the  cliches  that  replace  the  reality  of  our 
experience  are  empty-headed  and  pernicious, 
and  yet  that  knowledge  has  little  effect.  Most  of 
the  tune  it  just  reinforces  the  slight  elation  we 
feel  at  the  merest  interruption  in  the  smooth 
transfer  ol  already-thought  elements  from  writer 
to  screen  to  us.  We  have  become  slaves  to  our 
own  smoothness.  How  grateful  we  are  when  a 
movie  confounds  even  one  minor  expectation, 
challenges  one  little  piece  of  received  wisdom. 
I  low  enthusiastically  we  react  when  a  situation 
comedy  shows  a  tiny  spark  of  originality,  when 
a  pop  album  exhibits  the  slightest  glimmer  of 
cleverness.  Can  the  same  he  said  of  the  tactile- 
sleekness  of  Nike's  Air  Max  or  the  Macintosh 
(  '4'  Surely  these  smartly  crafted  objects,  these 
lovely  consumer  confections,  are  far  removed 
from  the  lurking,  pop-culture  clangers  of  easy  fa- 
tuity and  comforting  superficiality.  Are  they? 
Smooth  objects,  so  seductive  in  their  physical 
smoothness,  so  inviting  in  their  suddenly  iconic 
appearance  in  the  novelty-hungry  mediascape, 
are  as  misleading  as  any  polished  locution 
aeleleel  to  the  enveloping  language  of  cliche,  any 
slick  addition  to  the  stock  of  the  already- 
thought.  They  act  to  obscure  the  conditions  of 
their  own  production,  the  way  they  are  assem- 
bled in  sweatshops  that  are  anything  but  clean 
or  polished.  I  lere,  in  the  small  antique  factories 
of  what  we  choose  to  call  the  developing  world, 
machines  of  an  outmoded  industrial  age  pro- 
duce, paradoxically,  the  cathected  objects  of 
i  nir  postindustrial  desire. 

The  smooth  products  of  these  throwback 
workshops  are  then  smoothly  extracted,  arriv- 
ing in  flagship  theme-park  stores  with  no  visi- 
ble trace  of  their  elirtv  origins.  Sometimes  even 
placed  under  glass — the  new  models  premier- 
ing  at  the  NikeTown  in  my  neighborhood  are 
displayed  in  elaborate  eases,  like  handmade 
watches  or  Belgian  gourmet  chocolates — they 
come  to  us  as  it  hy  divine  ti.it.  They  shimmer 
into  existence  like  items  ordered  by  voice 
interface  from  the-  Star  Trek  replicator.  There 
is  no  acknowledgment  of  the  bright  and 
smooth  thing  emerging  from  the  dark  and 
jagged,  that  old-fashioned  hut  still  illuminating 
morality  tale  ol  the  diamond  in  the  rough,  the 
golel  in  the  dross.  No,  here  in  the  hush  ol  the 
polished-wood  and  brushed-steel  environment, 
it's  all  gems  all  the  time,  everywhere  smooth- 
ness smoothly  presented.  When  an  object  ap- 
pears with  the  hallmark  easy  swiftness  of  post- 
modern cool,  we  know  instinctively  to 
compare  it  not  with  the  dirt  and  contusion  of 
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"Self-portrait  (Thumb  and  Finders  lit."  by  John  (  '<>|>!tins,  ic/imc  «'(ir/<  is  cnnvnt/\  nn  display  in  the  _\\Y  R/ennici/ til  i/ic  \\"hime\  M»s 
ion  oj  American  .  \>t  in  Ncir )  i  »i  (  in 


the  actual  pi. ice  tnmi  which  11  came,  wherever 
that  may  he,  hut  with  the  bright  image  from 
television  or  print  thai  heralded  its  arrival. 

Anything  that  so  thoroughly  effaces  the 
signs  of  Ms  own  origins  would  he  worth  regard- 
ing with  a  skeptical  eye,  hut  the  seductions  ol 
smoothness  go  heyond  the  placeless,  spaceless, 
ethereal  arrival  of  the  shoe  or  the  laptop.  They 
embrace  the  larger  value  ot  efficiency,  or  use- 
fulness, which  in  our  day  is  most  often  ihema- 
tized  .is  even  flow:  of  gooels,  data,  capital,  or  in- 
dividuals. Things  function  hetter,  thev  are 
more  useful  and  efficient,  when  thev  suhmit 
smoothly  to  this  flow,  when  they  shed  then- 
hard,  idiosyncratic  edges  and  enter  the  appro- 
priate streams  and  channels  of  transportation 
without  too  much  trouhle  or  effort.  The  inner 
logic  of  smoothness  is  not  just  ahout  repro- 
ducibility, with  multiple  indistinguishahle  to- 


kens parading  hetore  us,  differing  only  in  theit 
candy  colors.  It  is  also  ahout  translatahility,  the 
idea  that  anything  and  everything  may  he 
smoothly  converted  into  a  metalanguage  of 
useful  disposal  and  thus  effortlessly  transferred 
from  one  place,  one  data  port,  to  another. 

This  easy  flow  invites  more  interruptions, 
more  useless  stoppages  of  goods  and  informa- 
tion. As  Rem  Koolhaas  noticed  two  decades 
ago,  it   is  really  the  traffic   jams  thai   reveal  the 
delirious  heart  ot  a  city,  the  unplanned 
subverting  all  rational  imperatives  of  move- 
ment. By  the  same  token,  hreaks  and  irruptions 
in  the  flow  of  data  remind  us  ol  the  messy  infra 
structural  conditions  of  our  communication,  it- 
precommitments  and  biases  and  clas-  differ 
ences.  Paradoxical  statements,  resistant  m  llu-n 

indecipherable  oddness,  break  the  ■ 

lnu'  ol  exchanging  already-thoui  wkI 
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ii  II  i!  i ' ■  -ii  .1  ,iu-  suhjei  i  to  .in 
i  'hit ion  ili  "ri  I ni  iin  >re  1ll11111111.1i  ing,  tin  ire 
unsettling,  than  the  |ewelr\  box  presentation  of 
the  store,  Now  we  see  exposed,  maybe  for  the 
hrsi  time,  in  these  clogged  streets  and  broken 
rk-  and  odd  claims  and  -minded  objects, 

tin    .In  i  \   in  u  hiner\   ■>!  pr<  iJuc  i  ion.    I  he 

•nut-  and  girders  ol  inequality,  the  cantilevers 

it  effort,  in  no  li  mgei  cow  red  1  \  m<  ilded  steel 
cladding  oi   plastn    coating     Hie  guts  of  cratl 

in  I  luck  and  error,  ol  exploitation  and  hype 
and  deceit,  are  now   spilling  out.  They  have 


LOST  IN 
TRANSLATION 


asi  u)  Si     '  !  fieri  ui\mn.s,  the 

/  ransUilors ,"  by  ]<  >hn  I  V  Si 
:  the  W'n.i.  -  ilmagundi 

I  he  wi  'ii. I.  even 

in  in.  i  <es  a-  ,i  perfei  i 

in  I  unfinished  thing.  All  that  is  leti 

•     hi     l<    ired,  oi  unspoken,  blank 

or  d  mgling,  i  'i  i-  kept,  as  i  mie 

i-  in  the  quaint  sain  turn 

ol   in  <.  l"j.  in  mind, 
-equcstel  eel,  li  klesi  es, 
altei  in  iilahli   1 1  _■  I  il 

il  kldled 

wnli  ellipse;  ,md  the  rest,  ued  text, 
I  trot,  deliver-  it- 
leaning  like  ,i  \  etled  thre  n 

1    Willi 

.  mii  cqui\  alence  i-  li-h 

b.ilks 
.ii  it-  new  i   ili-theiiii  -    1  \  en  the  -\  II 
i  lo-i  heft 

.Hi,l  In   u  l      \  nninel,  Hi- 
ll run- 
■  1,  leaf- 

II 
\oluim 

'  hilc 
klliK  kle.l.  ink 

■.il  thai  i-  mi—  .   gi-i 


their  own  peculiar  kind  of  beauty:  not  the  easy, 
comfortable  beauty  of  smoothness,  but  the 
una  h  more  demanding  beauty  of  truth. 


AN  AMERICAN 

SENSIBILITY 


n  i|iu'ii  last  December  b\  the 
painter  Rat  ml  Middleman  at  a  panel  discussion  on 
the  ii..  in  an  that  was  hosted  by 

the  \  i  Vaiderrn  oj  Design  in  Sen 

(  as.  Widdleman  is  the  academy's  president;  a  se- 
lection o)  his  paintings  was  on  display  in  Ma; 
B  Mi  idem  in  Neu  )  ork  I  n\ 
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tiring  ,i  recent  stint  I  had  as  a  visiting 
critic,  a  -indent  put  up  a  painting  of  a  figure  in 
,i  m. i-i  less  boat  at  the  mercy  of  a  heaving  sea 
under  a  brutish  sky — all  rendered  in  labored 
gra\  -Moke-  of  grubby,  clotted  pigment.  1  ven- 
tured to  -.i\  that  the  painting  was  very  reminis- 
cent ol  Albert  Pinkham  Ryder.  "Who."'  the 
student  inquired  in  a  somewhat  arrogant  man- 
ner. Dumbfounded,  1  immediately  polled  the 
class  of  eleven  students,  only  to  find,  to  my  ut- 
ter dismay,  thai  nine  oi  them  had  never  heard 
of  Ryder.  "Or  maybe  John  Marin,"  1  voiun- 

i.  "especially  the  wa\  the  water  i-  ren- 
Jered."  Hie  same  look  of  lambent,  uncompre- 
hending LI. indue--  met  my  inquiry,  m\  mad 

Intel. il  \   -i  die  it, ill.  m. 

Tlu-i  were  purportedly  serious  students, 
painting  majors,  seniors.  I  trotted  out  name-  of 
oilier,  more  contemporary  American  artists  and 
hi  iped  that  the  samplings  would  be  better  rex  og 
Phillip  I  vergood,  Reginald  Marsh,  Arthur 
Nothing!  1  became  frantic,  randomly 
pulling  ii, mie-  from  the  whole  spectrum  of  an 
In-i.  >rv:  t  in  n.li.  I  er  Bi  irch,  <.  ranaeh,  \  eronese, 
Roudin,  Sassetta,  Chase,  Patinir,  Sicken 

glimmer  of  acknowledging  intelligence.  I 

fell  that  I  was  engaged  in  some  bizarre  exercise 

in  pedant  rv.  C  on  Id  it  be  that  the  present  genera 

i  -indent-  i-  so  caught  up  with  the  notion 

king  ii  in  rhe  current  art  world  that  their 

ambition  .  il  only  the  shallowest  aspects 

ol  the  "scene".'  No  nann   e  irlier  than  Schnabel 

lie  -eem-  to  filter  through  their  dismal, 

pragm  rist  consciousness.  Ii  -  like 

pei  'pie  who  drop  their  friends  when  they  can  no 

'hem.  "It's  a-  it."  I  exv  laimed, 

wen   chemistry   majors  and  didn't  know 

wh.  ■  Lax .  usier  was!" 


Hands,  by  (.  'onidius  Viilkcr,  whose  work  will  he  on  display  through  (  >ctu/vi  a!  k'umttvrcm  in  Frankfurt,  ( li'mumv 


A  i. ill,  square-jawed,  stubble-faced  student 
bmkc  through  my  harangue  with  .1  smug  chal- 
lenge: "What  Jo  we  need  to  know  .ill  that  shit 
tor."' 

"You're  right,"  I  said.  "And  when  you  die  1 
hope  the  world  forgets  you  with  the  same  ruth- 
less dispatch." 

The  last  student  said  thai  his  work  was  out- 
side, set  up  in  the  parking  lot.  The  class  and  I 
amhled  out  to  the  chosen  site  .it  the  tar  end  of 
the  lot,  when.-  no  cars  were  p. irked,  along  ,1 
concrete  slab  that  abutted,  after  a  drop,  the 
Light  Rail  tracks.  Here  his  paintings  were  lined 
up.  My  first  impression  was  rh;it  they  were  ut- 
terly without  merit.  No  color,  no  light  or  at- 
mosphere, no  energy  or  painterly  fracture  or 
surface  interest — simply  an  endless  row  of 
dumb  primitive  designs,  banal  shapes  that  were 
unrelieved  by  an\  sign  of  temperament  or  in- 
forming intelligence.  Upon  scrutiny,  .ill  the 
images  seemed  to  be  outlined  in  relief,  .1  heavi- 
ly embossed  operative  tubing,  sloppiU  applied, 
which,  the  student  explained,  contained  dyna- 
mite. We  were  asked  to  step  back.  From  each 
painting  trailed  .1  slim  cord  that  networked  in- 
to a  metal  box,  around  which  we  all  stood  m  .1 


huddle.  With  one  suave  gesture  the  student 
pushed  down  the  handle  that  protruded  from 
the  top  of  the  box  to  explode  the  whole  batch. 
Each  painting  went  up  in  ,1  separate  pull  ol 
smoke.  Against  the  cream\  hues  of  the  late  .il 
ternoon  sk\  it  was  .1  spectacular  siyhl 

When  the  dust   settled  the  emerging  p. mil 
ings  had  .1  presence  th.it  in  their  tattered,  state 
1. 11   outdid  whatever  predictions  one  might 
have  made  about  the  outcome,  even  1!  one  had 
known  the  procedure  in  advance.    1  he\   were 
powerful  effigies  of  desecration,  fraught   with 
meanings  that  went  deep  into  the  psyche,  un- 
compromising statements  that   mingled  terror 
and  despair.  Th.it  such  mediocre  and  -.uhstan 
d.ird  artistic  fi  idder  eon  Id  be  so  transmuted  into 
these  compelling  icons  ,  .|  modern  angst  w  is  .1 
ure.it  revelation  to  me.  It  there  is  such  a  thine 
as  an  "American  sensibility"  thai   incorporates 
waste  and  extravagance  and  obdurate  macho 
ego,  then  perhaps  it  is  the  rude  adolescent  spu- 
it  of  this  young  culture,  untutored  and  unmind- 
ful of  its  history,  which  best  implements  11  ■  c  ul 
tiir.il  elan  by  favoring  such  infantilism    an  ' 
anachronistic  displays  of  foul,  misplaced  enei 
gy.  Or  perhaps  the  nature  of  the    \111ern     11 


artistic  sensibility  inclines  inure  to  an  engi- 
neering intelligence,  proliferating  .1  slew  oi 
monstrous,  invidious  inventions  to  counter  and 
tend  of  I  the  sheer,  blank  epic  scale  oi  what 
once  was  thought  to  he  an  infinitely  expand- 
able frontier.  Escaping  the  past  like  pioneers 
crossing  the  prairie  where  the  relentless  wind 
barely  ripples  the  buffalo  grass,  the  best  of  our 
artists  siill  shoot  from  the  hip. 


DUBYA  AS  A  SECOND 
LANGUAGE 


A  sampling  oj  solecisms  b\  Texas  governor  George 
W.  Bush,  from  the  Web  site  oj  The  Progressive 
Review,  d  bimonthly  edited  by  Sam  Smith.  Smith  is 
the  author  oj  Sam  Smith's  Great  American  Polit- 
ical  Repair  Manual,  published  by  W.  \\".  Norton. 


ENGLISH/HI  IRY  \  LEXK  ON 

Ascribe:  subscribe 
Balkanize:  vulcanize 
Barriers:  barriffs 
Enthralling:  inebriating 
(.  ireeks:  C  irec  ians 
I  landcuffs:  cuff  links 
(,  )bfuscate:  1  ibscutate 
Perseverance:  presen  .11  i<  m 
Pilloried:  pillared 
Presumptuous:  presumptive 
Sli  i\  enian:  Slovokian 
Subsidization:  subsidation 
kiiik  al  weapons:  lacular  weapi  >ns 
I  a  itt-:  terriers 
I  enets:  tenants 
Viable:  vile 

"  I  I    -IMIMI- 

I  u,h  raised  in  the  West.  The  west  of  Pexas. 
It's  pieti\  close  to  California.  In  more  ways 
than  Washington,  D.C.,  is  close  to  Calif<  irnia. 

There  needs  to  he  debates,  like  we're  going 
through.  There  needs  ro  he  town-hall  meetings. 
I  here  needs  t<  •  he  travel.  1  his  is  .1  huge  country. 

The  senator  has  i»ot  to  understand  it  he's  going 
to  have  he  can't  have  11  both  ways,  lie  can't 
lake  the  high  horse  and  then  claim  the  low 

r<  'id. 

Will   the  highways  on  the  Internet   become 
tew  .' 


I  understand  small-business  growth.  1  was  one. 

It  you're  sick  and  tired  of  the  politics  of  cyni- 
cism and  polls  and  principles,  come  and  join 
this  campaign. 

1  know  how  hard  it  is  tor  you  to  put  food  on 
your  family. 

We  ought  to  make  the  pie  higher. 

1  think  we  need  not  only  to  eliminate  the  toll- 
booth  to  the  middle  class,  I  think  we  should 
knock  down  the  tollbooth. 

Laura  and  1  really  don't  realize  how  bright  our 
children  is  sometimes  until  we  get  an  objective 
analysis. 

Reading  is  the  basics  tor  all  learning. 

Rarely  is  the  question  asked:  Is  our  children 
learning.' 

How  ^\o  you  know  it  you  don't  measure  it  you 
have  a  system  that  simply  suckles  kids  through' 

The  most  important  job  is  not  to  he  governor, 
or  first  lady  in  my  case. 

This  is  still  a  dangerous  world.  It's  a  world  of 
madmen  and  uncertainty  and  potential  mential 
Ii  isses. 


|C  !<  implaint] 

WE'RE  ALL  SOCK 
PUPPETS  NOW 


From  documents  filed  m  April  in  a  defamation  and 
libel  lawsuit  brought  by  Pet-.. earn  against  Robert 
Smigel,  former  head  writer  for  Late  Night  with 
(  Miian  O'Brien  According  to  Pets. com.  which  is 
partially  owned  by  Disney,  in  February.  Smigel 
sent  the  company  a  letter  alleging  that  its  "spokes- 
puppet"  was  based  on  his  creation,  Triumph  the 
Insuh  C  Jmik  /  )og. 


1 


ets.com,  an  Internet  retailer  of  pet  supplies, 
created  a  spokespuppet  to  he  used  in  the  com- 
pany's national  advertising  campaign.  The 
Pets.com  puppet,  created  out  of  cotton  soc  k 
material,  is  white  with  black  spots  and  resem- 
bles a  friendly  dog.  The  Sock  Puppet  is  the 
voice  ot  pels  and  an  advocate  of  pets,  convey- 
ing to  children  and  adults  alike  how  pets  feel 
about  a  wide  variety  ot  pet-related  issues. 

Since  January  2000,  Pets.com  has  sold  an  as- 
sortment ot  Hems,  including  T-shirts,  caps,  and 
pet-food  howT,  hearing  the  Sock  Puppet's  dis- 
tinctive ,mJ  well-known  image.  In  addition, 


The  original  million-selling 
Grammy  Award  winner  and 
"world  music  album  of  the  decade" 
Rolling  Stone 


Buena  Vista  Social  Club 


Grammy-nominated  solo  effort 
by  this  73-year-old  golden-voiced 
bolero  singer  -"a  masterpiece" 
N.Y.  Times 


Q# 


Ibrahim  Ferrer 


Just  released  -- 

Expressive  ballads  with  theatrical 
flair  from  "the  Edith  Piaf  of  Cuba" 
featuring  all  the  Cuban  musicians 
from  the  original  Buena  Vista 


VIST, 

OCIA 
LU 

Wim  Wenders  Fi 

PBS-T 

Wednesday 


Omaha 


Omara  Portuondo 


"A  masterful  and  mischievous 
improvisational  voice  that 
epitomizes  the  dynamic  Cuban 
piano  tradition" 
Jazz  Times 


Ruben  Gonzalez 


Classic  ballads  from 
the  92-year-old  living  legend 
of  Cuban  song,  including 
the  anthemic  "Chan  Chan" 


•* ,: 


"  -X, 


Compay  Segundo 


Juan  de  Marcos 
Afro-Cuban  All  Stars 


The  follow-up  to  their 
Grammy-nominated  debut 
is  a  fiery  big  band  set 
of  dance-oriented  tunes 
by  13  hard-charging 
master  players 


AVALABLE  AT  MUSIC  LOCATIONS 

MRHES&NOBLE 

BOOKSELLERS      ' 


N 


Sock  Pupj  ippeared  as  a  giant  bal- 

in  the  Macv's  Thanksgiving  Day  Parade 
and  on  such  television  shows  as  Ac< 

■  ■  vhtline, 

and  G  •  d  \1  rmng  A"  -.here  the  E 

Puppei  Diane  Sawyer).  The  Sock  Pup- 

;,«n  featured  on  CNN   and 

aid-1999,  Pets.com  has  -pen' 
VJJ  million  to  use  the  Sock  Puppet  trademark 
in  the  advertisement,  publicity,  promotion, 
and  marketing  of  Pets. corn's  product-  in  the 
United  State-  has  sold  many  mil- 

illars'  worth  ot  pet  supplies  generat- 
ed by  the  Sock  Puppet  marketing 
f  |^       camp  ugn. 


I 


.numph  the  Insult  Comic  Dog  ("Tri- 
umph"), created  and  owned  by  Robert  Si     _ 
("Defendant"),  is  a  rubber  dog  that  wear-  a  gold 
ften  -moke-  a  cigar,  interacts  with 
various  live  animal-  and  with  people,  regularly 
uses  \  ulgarity,  insults  both  the  humans  and  oth- 
■    und  him,  and  orten  conducts  physi- 
■    i  sexual  nature  on  female  dogs. 
Triumph  has  appeared  on  the  television  show 
Lau  Sight  with  ind     ni  iri<  ius 

n  the  G  nicd\  Central  network. 
Alter  the  Pets.com  Sock  Puppet  became  a 
■   ilh  recognized  celebrity,  Defendant  be- 
ffiliating  and  aligning  Triumph  directly 
with  the  Pet-  -      k  Puppet  thr 

•  the  two  separate  chai 
a  televisi  ;nts  and  in  print  media. 

;d  and  di- 
ed that  Pets  '  e  the  idea  tor  it-  5 
Puppet  from  Defendant.  Defendant  has  also 
Sock  Puppet  tered- 
less  funny,  I  zed  versii  n  *  Tri- 
umph." Peter.  '  -  claimed  a  "similarity" 
and  "resembl  ince"  between  the 

■  ' 
:  ':.  i-  claimed  i 

similarities.  More 
sed  In-  character  Triumph  '     -  r. 
that  the  Pet- 
't  Triumph. 
.:'-  pubh.  panson  of  the  char- 

-  Triumph— 

ind  ..  and  o< 

■  ' 

unde- 
■ 
■  I .  the  Pel  Sock  1 

■  ■ 

severe 


The-e  statements  impute  dishonesty  to 
Pets.com,  accuse  Pet-.com  of  misconduct  and 
theft,  expose  Pet-.com  to  hatred,  contempt, 
ridicule,  and  disgrace,  and  injure  Pets. corn's 
reputation  in  the  community  and  nation. 

Pets.com  -eek-  such  damages  as  the  Court 
deems  just  and  proper.  . 


[Story] 

BROOMS 


B>  Walker  Hums,  in  Unclassified:  A  Walker 

Evans  Anthology,  published  by  Scalo  and  the 

'■'  ■  zum  of  Art  this  year  on  the  oc- 

f  the  n  -  -    .     t  Evans  s 

story    which  is  part  of  the  \ietropoli~ 

-_'  Evans  Arc  is  found  among 

Evans's  papers,  dated  Neu  York,  February  .    2 

It  was  '  ■■■  unpublisi 


X 


change  in  policy.  Journal  won't  do. 
Have  decided  to  continue  but  to  omit  dramas, 
^nses.  eruptions,  explosions,  simmerings,  boil- 

■  _-  and  all  manifestations  of  the  chaos  of  my 
inner  lite.  Review  before  leave-taking:  I  am  full 
of  hate:  have  wanderlust  not  only  in  spring;  am 
firmly  entrenched  in  physical  lite,  and  love  it; 
am  alone;  have  soul,  to  which  I  hereby  bid 
farewell. 

When  1  took  this  place  1  simply  couldn't  buy 

Couldn't  buy  anything.  Sold,  in  fact, 

•  -    cameras;  pawned  watch.  There  was  no 

:.  until  1  found  one  in  the  allev  back  of 

the  abandoned  factory.  It  had  a  triangular 

-hape.  (I  didn't  know  anything  about  brooms.  1 

I  carried  it  home  and  -wept  bitterly. 

1  tor,  .   that  I  shall  eliminate  dates. 

But  I  shall  go  on  writing.  Everv  night  I  shall  sit 
down  and  write  something  that  hasn't  any- 
thing to  do  with  my  inner  lite. 

Haaga  the  grocer  has  a  sale  of  brooms 

n't  mind  the  cold.  I  don't  mind  any- 
thing. 1  am  detached.  I  walk  along  the  street  in 
the  sunlight,  with  something  to  do:  something 
connected  with  my  inner  lite,  and  therefore 
unmentionable.  Divine  power  of  thought.  I  tor- 
get  what  it  is  I  have  to  do.  Left  stranded  on  up- 
per Bway  in  this  condition. 

I  know   1  ought  to  buy  a  broom.  There  are 
times  w  hen  I  actually  could  buy  a  broom,  ti- 
:  illy.  But  nothing  has  ever  come  of  it. 
-  illy. 

Ena  ?las        5  born  in  Singapore.  She 

•    \    .  month  tor  a  room  on  14th  St. 

da  long  cigarette 


Just  think 


Ti  IE  Garth 
Aroi  nd  Us 

Maintaining  a  I  ivable  Plan,! 


CONTEXT  IS  EVERYTHING 

THE  NATURE  OF  MEMORY 


For  provocative  ideas  about  the  forces 
that  shape  our  lives,  turn  to  remarkable 
new  books  from  W.H.  Freeman 


THE  EARTH  AROUND  US 

Maintaining  a  Livable  Planet 
Jill  S.  Schneiderman,  editor 

"(The  contributors]  invite   .         \  their  storel  of 

knowledge,  to  know  then  .  rns.  I 

personal  musings,  and  in  the  ei   I  we  . 

than  if  they  had  broadcast  it  why  they  and  I 

important  to  us  all  " 

— Sheila  Tobias,  co-autl 


TYRANNOSAURUS  SUE 

The  Extraordinary  Saga  of  the  Largest, 
Most  Fought  Over  T-Rex  Ever  Found 
Steve  Fitter 

■■    I    •:.  racy  nonfiction  narrative,  one  that  i  ombines  the  history 
of  science  (dinosaur  paleontology)  with  thi  I     tv\ 

thriller      Should  prove  irresistible  to  readers  " 


THE  PATTERN  OF  EVOLUTION 
Niles  Eldredge 

f  re        gal   iok  that 
an  truly  call  significant,  but  this  one  is  such  .  [Eldn 
uses  Ins  unparalleled  gifts  of  synthesis  to  weave  together  an 
rdinary  diversity  of  information  into  i  herent 

'       ' .    f  thi     volution  of  the  biospl 

—  Ian  Tattersall,  Amei     in  M  f  Nal  '  • . 

. 


ANGLES  OF  REFLECTION 

Logic  and  a  Mother's  Love 
Joan  L  Richards 

"A  gifted  writer,  Richards  is  at  her  best  in  di  I  i 

n  and  the  conflicting  demands  of  careei  and  motherhood 
Her  memoir  is  an  exceptionally  articu    t  .    f  how  we  deal 

innot  control  " 


CONTEXT  IS  EVERYTHING 

The  Nature  of  Memory 
Susan  Engel 

'Context  is  Everything  is  a  fascinating,  in-depth 
ous  workings  of  memory,  the  kind  of  thin;   : 
his  hand  at  if  he  were  less  the  novelist,  m       J 
— W  D  Wethere 
A  Celebration  of 
PJ    A     . 


Wherever  books  are  sold 


W.H.  FREEMAN 

www.whfreeman.com 


v1ik.Ii  I    ;ii    'ii    hkI  broke  in  three-  (RE- 
I  i    ,i,  I  I   ■   ■  nl;ii  .    All  tin    me in 

n  iiiic  n|  1 1,.    111, mi  thon  mghfare    <  >f  tin 
in  ;i  i  i.mi  listrici    1  found  a  clustei 

ni     1 1 1  ■  i    I  i      - 1 1 1       I   ■ .  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  ■  I   1 1 1 1  1 1 1  carefully 
Mm     1 1 .1 1 1 1 1 1 1     nl    '.I'll    .'.  ;i      -  ■  I    .i    1 1     1 1 1 .  i '  1 1 1 1 1 1 
mi  h.   I  ,i  I,    I     h     ill     r,     ||,i    p;irt  of  tin.-  mi- 
ni       I  ,  .1    I     I    '    '    I,       ll|    |    '      I     III     I  '  ■'    I    I'M 

ill  1 1  ,n  nl  1 1. 1 1  |  iii'  II,'  .'. '  '■]  in"  |  art 
\  i  I'  ,i  i"  .in  I  gi  '  ■  1 1 ,  1 1  \  '  I  1 1. 1  ■ .  '  "  .  il  u  Iii  ;, 
IK'  '. '  '  i  in'  1 1  iii"  i '  '  I  A/en  I  •  'in,  I  i '  <"'  1 1  ii  i 
wit  Ii  oi  lie  i  i  v.  in'  ( iron  |  ol  I  In  '  broom 
■  ■  . i  ,  1 1 1 "  in  tin  I  i '  '  •  " I . i  I ■  I '  1 1 1 1 1 ■  ■■  il,- 
heart  '  -I  i  In  |  ,i  ei  I  '.  1'int  I  '.'.  .i  i'  I  <  it  ,Hi 
ol   I  |  ;,      mi, 

I  ,iin  "'  ,ii i"  to  '  I i.n i"'    iir,  nourishment.  I  ;nn 
ol     i  ii  I'  iniii' .  Ill  i'     ,    I    1 1 1 1 1 1 i-    I   ,iin   in 


•  ,uii  I    I  i,i. 


ALONE,  DEPRESSED, 

(  i|-.KMAN 


/  he  follow  inn,  i    u  list  oj  lille  irai  I     limn 
No  Mon      i  <   I  '  prothu  ed  in  '  ierman  i  In  I  /  ebr  u 
.ii  .   that   /'''/iiic  ,   lib      •mini     u\  dilil  .  In  hi  cholii  iii 
m  m.     in  or  tier  lo    imulale  the  jm   enee  oj  a  li\  e  m 
ji.ii  in.  i      I  he  (  .1 )  wtt    <  reatetl  b  ,  lierntl  \  lo  ,lei 
felile,  a  lift  .    i <    .'■■a  old  dn  on  ee    \Aurl  eled  a    lh 
"ultimau   '   I  >  \'>i  ill"  -    u  ho  hat  ■    evei  /thing 
,  ,  |;|  a  hfc  parinei      ii  promt  <       (>2  minute  <  "I  lo 
',  [heme       Ui  null  •   the  It  tenet     fei  I  i  ared  foi     but 
"not  di  turhed  'it  all       /  hu    jtn  the  <   /  >  ha      ol  I 
|    i  .[.,         I  ,, in  in,  . I  from  ilm  '  i'  i  man  h  . 

Sarah 


I        ll„    I  nl-'    I    I  in ,11',  I  .ill    •."..in 
>nl    I  hen  .i  <    ,i|  |  U'  ■  iii' ' 
I  I',  I'',  .rim"  tin    '  ■'  v    |  apei 
I        I  nne  lo  I  )o  tin    I  »IM',   I  'i   In 

'   I  |,i  nl ,  Iron,    I  -shirt 
i ,      I  >,i|  '    i  (   ,il  .   lei      ,'  ,  i  i  heart 

i  ui,     mi  i  h  it' '  i 

Blow   I  »r,  tin    I  I. in  ,i  I  ittle 

'  [    i.   'I  il    I     inlet   tl I   .Mil) 

I  kveryoni    I  l;i    I     '  letime 

II  I    I  ',     I  .    .    I"l  !■    'I  ■  Ill    (      ll'.IIICl 

I  inn.  kly  Typed  Letter  on  the  <    puter 

lolhin        nl  i    I  '    i  i    iln    <    ln| 

II  I    ither  I      i  I    H  i  I     moki 

I   '       I  i      ■  I  i  1 1 "    I '  in 


tin    linn.     -I  mm  I  ,i  in. in  ;•<  t     into  when  he 
i\  i. it  for  I  in  Strin  II 

\   NEEI 

ii'  let 

i  .  ill.it  |  in 
hath  shppi 
(   rimi   and  V 
rubber  cement 

Wopl      the  I  oit.  ,iii  .  if  my   life  i    a    had 

I  .iii.  in  i  ,1  nun-. iln  ■, ,  mi)  ■  •  in  •  i  nough  in  it  - 

i  >wn   |  l  i     i"     way  .   I   lool    into  it  Ci  -l  i ,  1 1  r.'  <  'Hi    <  .1 
leliria    ii  even  oul  ol    ,li  e|    on  summer  mi  irn- 

efi  ■•     lawn,  having    el  nr,  v,  ill  to 
1 1    i   I      \Aoi  intime    M    happy  huntin 
,'.1',    littli    core  ol  humanit  y.  Latet  it  i 
i  l,i'  ,n"l,  ".  nli  <  .  iM    pari     of  intellect    oi 
ti  i  ili.ii  effect 

Soon  aftei  I  left  the  house,  before  I  had  even 
turni  I  ill.  corner,  1  iw  a  worn-out  broom  lying 
in  iln  guttet  Ii  i  ii-  'iliin:',  I  -.ml;  it  will  ]  a 
But  I  .iv.  ,iin  ither,  and  yet  another.  All  had 
lb. ii  horril  le  uggestive  triangular  shape.  It  was 
I,  ,i ,  linn  h  I ' ,  I., , ,  i  l,i  lateless  day,  I  walked  in- 
to Mai  and  bought  a  vacuum  c  leaner. 
Ii , ...  I    1 1, ill  -in  I  the  i  lust  out  i  .1  '  hao 


|(..)iiii  ie  | 

RACE,  THE 
FINAL!  RONTIER 


I  he  follovi  ui"  que  lion:   u  ere  taken  from  the  Na- 
tional i'liini   "H  People's  Differences,  a  IV 
that  "a,  i m i.i  ••■    users  to  post  the  questions  they've 
ilu  .i .    been  lot)  embai  ra    ed  oi  um  omfortable  to 
i  I 


Why  do  white  |  i  o|  le    null  like  wet  dogs  when 
di it  of  the  rain.' 

\1',  mothei  told  me  that  black  people  dare  not 
"<i  miii  the  i. mi  with  hair  uncovered  becau  e 
then  bait  wi  mid  not  .lt\  cjuic  kly  enough  to 
ivoid  I  ei  .  miing  "soured"  (whic  h  I  understood 
ii  i  mean  deveh  i]  ing  an  unpleasant  odor).  Is 
i  rue.' 

■   h      I  'iii  in.  >ir  blai  1  |  1 1  iple  -nit .' 

Why  don't  white  people  use  tissues  or  handker- 
chiefs (uiMe.nl  of  hare  fingers)  to  clean  their 
'  Blacl   pei  '|  ile  i  onsi.  let  this  behavii  ir  ru  li 
and  nasty. 

I  won  Id  like  to  km  >\\  v\  I  p.  some  black  men  wear 
i  |  |,i  i  h  ^h,  iwei  ca|   ci  i\  ering  then  hair. 
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Add  these  (wo  essential  volumes  to 
your  library  and  discover  the  benefits 
only  The  Readers'  Subscription    can 
offer  —  the  world's  greatest  literature 
at  the  guaranteed  lowest  prices. 


The  Cambridge  Dictionary  of  Philosophy, 
Second  Edition 

Edited  by  Robert  Audi 

I  Ins  authoritative  volume  has  been  described  In  Richard  Rort)  as 
"probabl)  the  besl  short  reference  book  in  linglish  on  philosophy." 
and  hv  Edward  Saul  .is  "a  superb  reterence  vvoik  thai  vs ill  help 
philosopheis  and  non-philosophers  alike  to  understand  majoi  fig- 
ures  and  ideas  in  the  histor)  ol  philosophy."  I 'rom  Aquinas. 
Boehme,  and  ( Voce  to  Vico,  Wittgenstein,  and  Xenophanes.  all  ol 
the  major  philosophers  ol  the  West  are  included  here  along  vv  ill i  a 
host  ol  lesser-known  figures  like  '  iorgius  and  Tarski   \i\ tensive  art i 
cles  also  discuss  the  man)  blanches  ol  philosophy. 
984  pages    Publisher 's  Price:  $74. 95 


The  New  York  Public  Library 
American  History  Desk  Reference 

Edited  by  Marian  faux 

I  Ins  comprehensive  yet  easilv  accessible  volume  <  aplurcs  the 
remarkable  achievements,  discoveries,  triumphs,  ami  setbacks 
that  have  shaped  America's  development     You  II  relive  the 
11  ii'".' k-s  ol  such  Icgcndai a  Native  Americans  as  ( leioiuiiio 
and  Sitting  Hull. ..follow  the  careers  ol  presidents  and  political 
figures  from  (jcorge  Washington  to  Madeline  Albright     mai 
vel  at  tremendous  technological  advances  pioneered  by 
American  inventors.,  celebrate  the  cultural  ac  hicvcmcnls  ol 
American  painters,  writers,  musicians  and  much  more 
497  pages    Publisher 's  Price:  S39. 95 


If  you  prefer  Austen  over  Archer, 
Kafka  over  Kooutz,  Homer  over 
Higgins-Clark—  in  short,  great 
literature  over  mass  market  best- 
sellers—The Readers'  Subscription 
isj'cw  kind  of  book  club.  It's  the 
one  and  only  service  that  brings  you 
hard-to-find  editions  of  the  classics, 
new  releases  from  independent  and 
university  presses,  groundbreaking 
fiction,  biographies,  memoirs, 
intellectual  history,  drama,  poetry, 
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I've  noticed  that   mv   Caucasian  neighbors 
spend  a  Idi  more  lime  on  lawn  cue  Do  *  an 
casians  see  lawn  care  as  basic   home  mainte- 
nance, i  n  is  n  11  u  ire  <  >t  a  In  ihby? 

Win  does  ii  seem  that  Caucasians,  more  than 
other  races,  enjoy  flirting  with  death  by  engag 
inn  in  activities  such  as  skydiving,  hungee 
lumping,  mountain  climbing,  and  car  and 
speedboat  rai  ing.' 

Why  is  n  that  when  meeting  while  people  tor 
the  first  time  in  a  social  setting,  within  five 
minutes  they  ask  you  what  you  do  for  a  living.' 

A  white  friend  told  me  that  no  subjects  oi  an 
intimate  nature  (money,  affection,  etc.)  were 
discussed  in  her  home,  h  this  typical  in  white 
household*? 

I  am  .1  hl.uk  male  who  takes  the  rime  to  nun 
in\  clothes  every  Jay.  For  some  reason,  inv 
white  co-workers  find  this  interesting.  Why 
is  n  thai  while  people  do  not  iron  their 
i lothing? 

Why  do  most  black  people  wear  their  hats 
backwards.'  I  have  tried  this  many  times,  and  I 
do  not  think  this  is  comfortable. 

Do  black  people  not  have  pets  as  much  as  oth- 
er r.k  es  ' 

I  have  noticed  that  some  black  men  drive  in  a 
fully  rec  lined  p<  i-n  ion,  then  heads  barely  she  >w  - 
ing  above  the  steering  wheel.  It  seems  like  a 
strange,  dangerous  thing  to  do.  h  it  a  gang 
thing,  or  simply  fashionable.' 

Why  do  some  African  Americans  name  their 
children  such  hard-to-pronounce  and  -spell 
names.'  Ii  seems  to  me  that  some  of  these 
would  he  a  drawback  later  in  lite,  when  one  en- 
ters the  real  wi  irld. 

1  am  a  recruiter  and  meet  a  great  number  of 
college-educated  professionals.  Why  dt<  while 
prospects  with  marginal  qualifications  assume 
ihe\  are  extremely  qualified  for  a  position, 
while  hl.uk  applicants  with  better  qualifica 
tu  uis  doubt  then  abilil  ies? 

(  irowing  up  in  Queens,  N.Y.,  it  was  a  "require 
m<  hi'   that  you  knew  how  to  play  Jiess.  I  won- 
der: I  >o  while  people  believe  blacks  don't  play 
chess,  Mine  the  media  onl\    show  blacks  m 
physic  al  ai  i  ivit  tes.' 

l  in  the  Keenan  Ivory  W'ayans  Sfi<m\  they  were 
talking  about  "b  ioch\  mommas."  What  is  ,i 
hoc  n  by.' 

h  seems  to  me  that  a  great  mam  Generation  X 
whites  have  clu  >sen  to  act  hl.uk.  \\  h\  .' 

I  am  curious  about  why  some  African-Ameri- 


can women  have  fingernails  rh.n  are  approxi- 
mately five  iik  lies  Ii  mg  i  ir  more. 

Wh\  do  white  people  spend  so  much  money 
trying  to  gel  their  skin  to  look  black? 

Why  is  u  that  some  white  people  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  tell  hl.uk  people  "from  tune  to  tune  that 
the\  ha\  e  a  hl.uk  friend? 

Why  do  whiles  momentarily  smile  at  me  when  I 
pass  them  hut  once  past,  their  facial  expression 
turns  plain?  b  this  the  same  as  African  Ameri- 
cans saying  "what's  up?"  by  nodding  their  heads.' 

Is  n  true  that  most  serial  killers  and  child  mo- 
lesters are  white,  and  it  so,  why.' 


Why  do  hlaeks  ca 
and  "sisters".' 


lacks  "brothels' 


Why  does  it  seem  that  when  black  people  are 
m  groups,  they  tend  to  he  eery  outspoken;  i.e., 
laughing,  shouting,  dancing,  etc.? 

1  have  noticed  that  when  black  women  get  to- 
gether and  talk,  they  seem  to  speak  "their  own 
language."  1  have  a  hard  time  understanding 
what  they  say,  and  it  amazes  me  that  they  e .m 
understand  one  another.  My  question  is:  Do 
hl.uk  women  have  a  hard  tune  understanding 
one  another' 

It  seems  to  me  that  black  males  generally  have 
better  physiques  than  white  males.  Is  this  true, 

and  it  so,  w  h\  ? 

It  seems  m  me  that  the  majority  of  white 
people  are  overly  stuffy  and  stitt.  Why  can't 
they  seem  to  relax  ' 


[Instruc  tional  \  ideo] 

FEAR  OF  A  BLACK 
JURY 


From  "Him  to  Pick  a  Jury,"  a  training  tape  made 
by  Jack  McMahon,  a  former  Philadelphia  assistant 
district  attorney.  To  date  the  tape  has  figured 
Imminently  in  the  appeals  oj  at  least  three  capital 
convictions,  which  arc  nou  under  review  to  deter- 
mine whethei  McMahon  made  jury  selections 
based  on  race,  a  practice  ruled  unconstitutional  by 
the  i  '.S.  Supreme  ( 'ouri  in  1986.  At  least  twelve 
more  capital  cases  alst  i  may  be  subjec  i  to  revieu  , 


J. 


'urv  selection  is  probably  the  single  most 
important  part  of  the  ease.  Preparation,  evi- 
dence, witnesses,  statements,  don't  mean  any- 
thing unless  you  have  a  good  jury.  It's  the  most 


important  aspect,  yet  it's  the  most  unscientific, 
the  most  difficult  to  learn.  All  I  can  tell  you  is, 
play  by  certain  rules  and  don't  hend  them  and 
don't  change  them. 

When  you  have  .1  juror  thai  you  obviously 
like,  just  hy  their  appearance,  you  lead  them, 
just  as  you  lead  them  in  a  cross-examination. 
Ynii  don't  say,  "Ma'am,  would  your  having  been 
,1  victim  of  a  crime  have  any  effect  <m  you.'"  he- 
cause  she  may  say,  "Yes,"  and  that's  not  the  an- 
swer you  want.  So  you  say,  "Ma'am,  you  indi- 
cated that  you  were  robbed  at  knifepoint.  Now 
of  course  that  wouldn't  have  any  effect  on  your 
deciding  whether  this  guy  is  innocent  or  guilty, 
because  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  your  inci- 
dent, right.'"  So  she  feels  like  .1  jerk  and  looks 
like  a  fool  it  she  says,  "Well,  yeah,  it  might 
bother  me."  So,  with  a  juror  that  you  like,  you 
want  to  put  them  in  that  situation. 

But  it  it's  somebody  that  looks  like  they're  a 
defendant  themselves  you  say,  "Well,  sir,  the 
fact  that  your  brother  was  killed  in  a  violent 
crime,  that  terrible  trauma  that  happened  to 
you  might  affect  you  in  deciding  whether  this 
guy  is  guilty  or  not,  right.'"  And  he  goes,  "Yeah, 
it  might,  come  to  think  of  it."  So  it's  important 
that  you  make  it  easy  for  the  ones  that  you 
hate  to  get  out. 

Another  question  you  always  want  to  ask  is 
what  section  of  the  city  they  live  in.  I  mean, 
let's  he  honest,  people  that  live  in  North  Philly 
have  a  different  perspective  on  law  enforce- 
ment and  government  than  people  in  Somer- 
ton  or  Chestnut  Hill.  People  from  Maytair  are 
good,  and  people  from  Thirty-third  and  Dia- 
mond stink,  t  iet  to  know  that.  I  mean,  Thirty- 
third  and  Diamond  sounded  like  a  nice  neigh- 
borhood when  1  first  moved  here,  but  you  don't 
want  am  jurors  from  Thirty-third  and  Dia- 
mond. So  he  familiar  with  the  city. 

Case  law  says  that  the  object  of  selecting  a 
jury  is  to  get  one  that's  competent,  fair,  and  im- 
partial. Well,  that's  ridiculous.  You're  not  trying 
to  get  that.  If  you  go  in  there  thinking  you're 
some  noble  civil  libertarian,  you'll  lose.  You're 
there  to  win,  and  the  only  way  to  Ji^  that  is  to 
get  jurors  that  are  unfair  and  likeh  to  convict. 
And  it  you  think  that  it's  some  noble  thing, 
that  it's  some  esoteric  game,  you're  wrong. 

bet's  face  it,  blacks  from  the  low-income  ar- 
eas are  less  likely  to  convict.  There  is  a  resent- 
ment of  law  enforcement,  there's  .1  resentment 
of  authority,  and,  as  .1  result,  you  don't  want 
those  people  on  your  jury.  .And  it  ma\  appear 
as  it  you're  being  racist  or  whatnot,  hut  you  are 
just  being  realistic. 

It  you  take  well-dressed,  middle-class  people, 
you're  going  to  do  well.  It's  that  simple,  bonk 
at  their  dress,  how  they  act.  Most  jurors  bring  a 
book  to  read.  Look  at  their  hook.  It  the  guy  is 


reading  Kail  Marx,  you  don't  '.  1  it  hun.  I  se 
your  common  sense  ll  the  gu\  ;  u  1  ling  a  sp\ 
hi  10k  or  a  police  hook,  you'i  1  like  tl  1,11 

pel  son,  hcL  a  use  he's  uii  ire  philosophic  ,il  I 
luned  in  conscrval  ivc  aspci.  Is. 

You  d< '  not  wain  smari  pei  iple.  I  wish  01 
could  ask  everyone's  I.Q.;  it  \oo  could  know 
1  heir  l.Q.  you  could  pic  I  a  gie.il  |ur\  All  tin 
time  You  don't  want  smart  people,  because 
sinaii  people  will  analvre  the  hell  mil  I  11 
case.  They  take  those-  words  "reasonable  doubt" 
and  actually  try  to  think  about  them.  You  don't 
want  people-  who  are  going  to  think  about  your 
case  and  analyze  it.  You  want  pei  >ple  w  ho  are  gi  >■ 
ing  to  say,  "It  they  say  she  did  it,  she  did  it."  You 
don't  want  the  town  idiot  either,  but  you  want 
something  in  the  middle — plain,  simple  pei  iple. 

1  pick  tunes  quick  as  could  he.  I  don't  hesi 
laie,  because  I've  got  these  rules  down.  You've 
got  to  stay  with  these  basic  rules. 

Another  factor  111  selecting  blacks  is,  von 


[Appreciate  >n| 

THE  GREAT-GRAND- 
FATHER OF  SOUL 


From  } times  Brown's  response  to  the  cjuestion 
"\\'7im  are  vowr  tieentieth-eentury  heroes'"  pwi  to 
him  r>\  the  editors  0/  Rolling  Stone  muijcCfne  for 
their  millennium  issue.  Strom  Thurmond,  the  ninc- 
t\-.seten-\edr-oId  Rcpuo/iccin  senator  from  South 
Carolina,  ran  for  president  in  1^4^  as  a  "lh\ic- 
cmt"  to  protest  earh  ejjorts  at  desegregation,  tie- 
chirinq  that  "there  are  not  enough  troops  in  the 
Arms;  to  force  the  Southern  people  to  .  .  .  admit  the 
N'e^ro  nice  nun  our  theaters,  into  our  su'immm,Li 
pools,  into  our  homes,  and  into  om  churches." 

k'Jenator  Strom  Thurmond  has  been  able  to 
stay  afloat  all  these  years,  .\\i^\  he's  great  for  0111 
country.  There's  someboch  there  who  knows 
everything,  and  that's  very  important.  When 
the  young  whippersnappers  gel  out  of  line, 
whether  Democrat  or  Republican,  an  old  man 
can  walk  up  and  sav,  "Wait  a  minute,  son,  11 
goes  this  way."  And  that's  great  tor  0111  count r 
1  le's  like  a  grandfather  to  im  1  L  '-.  all  ol  otn 
grandfathers.  He's  ,1  father  lo  1L1-  coiintn,  \ou 
know  what  I'm  saving.'  We  should  pa\  him  n 
spect. 

Another  twent  icth-ccnttir\    hei 
would  be  |ohn  F.  Kenin  ■  l\ 
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times  in  the  jury-selection  process.  And  it  you 
lose  track  or  you're  not  sure  ol  what's  going  on, 
you  can  always  take  a  recess.  You  i_.ni  say, 
"Judge,  I  have  to  go  to  the  hath  room."  You  can 
go  out  and  check  out  what's  left. 

I'm  sure  you're  all  familiar  with  Batson  v. 
Kentucky.  It's  the  case  where  the  gu\  was  con- 
victed ol  rape  down  in  l\eniiick\  and  was  tried 
hy  .in  all-white  jury  because  the  prosecutoi  had 
struck  all  blacks.  They  ruled  thai  it  was  not  due 
process.  In  the  future,  we're  all  going  to  have  to 
be  aware  of  that,  and  the  best  way  to  avoid  any 
problems  is  to  protect  yourself.  My  advice  is 
that  when  you  do  have  a  black  jury,  question 
them  at  length.  And  mark  something  down 
that  you  can  articulate  al  a  later  tune  it  some- 
thing happens,  because  onh  after  .1  prima  facie 
showing  can  the  trial  judge  order  you  to  show 
why  you're  not  striking  them  on  a  racial  basis. 

Have  them  marked  down  so  it  the  judge 
docs  come  to  you  and  says,  "What  about  it, 
McMahon.'"  you  can  say,  "Judge,  these  arc  my 
reasons,  and  1  have  them  marked  down  here." 

\  ou  want  to  ,isk  more  questions  .if  those 
people  so  that  you  have  more  ammunition  to 
make  an  articulable  reason  as  to  why  you  are 
not  striking  them  for  race. 

So,  ali,  that's  how  to  pick  .1  jury. 


A  nurse  I  iled  .1  report  stat  11  1 1 1.1 1  am  a  her 
nurse  al  the  facility  had  said  thai  lie  "picks  of  - 
fendei  sup  against  the  wall  and  throw  w  .iter 
i  ai  1  liem"  and  refuses  to  give  the  I 
medications  it  they  don't  act  right  No 
mentation  indicates  that  even  a  preiunmir 
invest  igat  ii  >n  w  as  c  <  indue  ted. 

\  counselor  sent  .1  note  stating  thai  .1  youth 
had  reported  th.it  he  was  being  sexually  threat- 
ened by  another  youth,  and  when  he  told  the 
guards  they  told  bun  to  hit  the  other  youth 
over  the  he. id  with  .1  broomstick. 

A  youth  develi >\w\  a  bleeding  11  her  and  repeal 
edly  vomited  blood.  A  physician  obtained  a 
positive  11.  pylori  test   but   treated  the  youth 
with  an  inadequate  antibiotic     the  youth  still 
lias  not  receix  ed  adequate  treatment. 

A  report  states  that  a  youth  "had  a  sock  tied 
\ei\  tight  in  knots  , iroutit I  his  neck  with  bis 
lace  being  purple  and  blue."  The  incident  oc- 
c  lined  iw  ice,  and  both  times  the  sock  had  to  be 
cut  oil.  Me  was  interviewed  and  spoke  ol  self- 
harm  line, its  and  actions  as  ,1  way  to  "get  off 
the  dorm."  lie  described  |cna  as  .1  dangerous 
place-  wiib  multiple  acts  o|  strong-arming  for 
food,  forced  sexual  favors,  and  racial  tension. 


amages 


I  KNOW  WHY  THE 
CAJUN  BIRD  SINGS 


From  a  I  '  S.  Justice  Department  report,  released 
in  February,  on  abuses  al  the  Jena  Juvenile  Justice 
Center  in  Jena,  Louisiana,  an  cightccn-month-old 
Innate  prison  oxened  by  Xi'ackcnhui  Corrections 
Corporation.  In  March  the  Justice  Department 
named  \\"uc/scn/im  in  a  lawsuit  sce/<in»  custody  oj 
Jena's  inmates  to  /nvtvnt  them  from  suffering  fur- 
ther harm,  and  in  April,  Wackenhnt  agreed  to  sur- 
render the  boys  to  the  state  of  Louisiana  Last  \ctir 
\\  ackenhui  lost  a  $12  million  prison  contract  and 
teas  jmed  $625,000  foi  mismana»in»  a  Texas 
prison.  Twelve  Texas  guards  were  indicted  for  sex- 
ual abase  oj  prisoners,  and  several  en//  lawsuits 
are  pending  regarding  abuse  allegations  Wacken- 
hut,  the  u'orld's  second-largest  prison  companv, 
operates  forty -eight  corrections  facilities  worldwide 
that  house  some  TbcW  prisoi 


Use  of  force  by  staff  against  a  youth  with  a 
colostomy  caused  his  intestine  to  be  pushed  out 
of  the  colostomy  bole,  creating  a  risk  of  trauma 
or  infection  to  his  intestines,  which  were 
thereby  exposed  to  the  outside  world. 


A  youth  iepeaicdh  came  to  suk  call  wiib 
headaches  and  blood  pressure  ol  I  V/l  10.  Ini- 
tially the  nurses  tailed  to  refer  bun  lo  the 
physician,  ,\nd  no  treatment  was  provided  for 
hypertension.  High  pressures  with  headache' 
indicate  rid  of  seizure  or  stroke  from  malignant 
hypertension.  Finally  he  was  seen  by  a  physi- 
cian, who  did  no  evaluation  for  underlying 
causes  bin  did  start  treatment  to  reduce  blood 
pressure.  At  a  follow-up  visit,  bis  blood  pres- 
sure was  HO/% — still  significantly  elevated 
but  the  physician  incorrectly  noted  "hyperten- 
sion well  controlled."  Inadequate  treatment 
subjects  the  patient  to  long-term  complications 
1  'I  heart  and  kiclnev  disease'. 

Several  youths  reported  that  the\  witnessed  an 
officer  cruelly  verbally  harassing  a  youth  re- 
garding a  snack  toi  bis  special  diabetic  diet. 
They  stated  that  the\  were  afraid  for  the  youth, 

The  center  received  a  taxed  report   from  ihc 
Project   Zero  Tolerance  Hotline  indicalni'j 
that    a   youth   bad  called   and   alleged   I  h.i 
sergeant  was  attempting  to  break  In-  arn 
that   tin-  sergeant   was  always  hara- 
The  institutional  response  in  lb 
ed:  "intei  \  lew  ed  1  iffender.   I  Ic 
and  wrote  a  statement   to  thai 
Vi  tilth's  statement  read,  "1  In 


(i  \i  ii\i ,-    :>. 


OR  55  YEARS  11191  Sign 

been  nailed  to  the  old 
fence.  Because  the  junk  yard  was  right  in  the  center  of  town, 
Mr.  Purvis  fried  to  kEep  the  place  as  neat  as  a  junk  yard  cAn 
be.  If  all  a  persOn  needed  was  a  clutch  for  a  broken  down 
washing  machine,  Mr.  Purvis  would  scratch  his  head  and 
m*ve  slowly  through  the  lot, 


^■-^■irrTrr 


where  to  find  !t~. 

....* ~he  trick 


I  "-"  '  '■  .11')   'I'm  « Ml'ltliH  ■ 


They  declAred;  the  old  man's 
prope®ty  a  public  hazard    It 


dented  tin 
P«Hs.  It  was  an 
art,  Mr.  PurYi8| 
bought,  to  take 
what  one  person 


ch  it  up  with 
eonewhOdid.  - 

*0T  as  the  years 
assed^time  was 
noney  and  people 
couldn't  affordto 
spend  much  of  either  < 
tintering  with  balky1 


Oil  burners,  scales 
dwindled,  butMnParvi," 
continued  to  haul  in 

fewftiglierandwicJor 
Sometimes  „ow,  a  week  went  b 


y  wit 


e  original  lettering", 
►nly  one  word  was 
left:  ABSOLUT. 

,  'With  the  committee 
gone,  IVIr.  Purvis 
roam  Ed  dazedly 
through  the  lot. 
"Useless!  Useless, 
senseLess  junk,"  he 
muttered,  dragging     / 
pipes  n  storm  windtN^fcg^ 
■  frames  and  sinfes  into 
a  heAp  to  clear  the 
edges  of  his  property. 
To  keep  the  rickety 
pile  from  shifting, 
Mr.  Purvis  lashed  it 
all  together  with  metal 
wire.  Tts  silvery  glow 
itt  the  sunlight  ©puld 

1  '  seen  ; 


Passerby 


ey  were  from  tjj 


Peopj 


cture  »n  town. 


,ng  hu  %**^to 


ts  set  u 


com1 


I  tossed  P°wer  T"'^«  Was  it  * 
the  harnesses  r    hn0\0gy.  **?  ■  ■  lv-- 

~<  modern  tecDIl"_A  obviouslY 


sn  tfioi 


«««?lif  their  cb»--^/  planes 

rot!®111  *    ..  was  a  boplr        u~»A 

right  away  it  waSfI  ew  low  overhead. 

A,  f jurists  found 


J*one  give  people 


JPeywanf"  "nievEnknow 

"And  what 


***&&*& 


line  ah  have  net  henn  aiduseh."  The  youth 
has  .in  I.Q.  of  61.  There  is  no  indication  in 
the  hie  that  even  .1  preliminary  investigation 
was  condiK  ted. 

The  center  received  a  letter  from  the  mother  ol 
.1  youth  stating  that  "a  white  female  guard 
forced  [her  son]  to  remove  [his]  shut  and  slith- 
er like  a  snake  a  long  distance." 

A  counselor  tiled  a  complaint  th.it  she  wit 
nessed  an  officer  falsely  charging  ,i  youth  with 
masturhating  and  giving  linn  a  ticket  while 
stating,  "You  try  to  heat  that,  motherfucker." 

Nine  youths  wrote  a  statement  "reporting  Sgt. 
JR  tor  eating  of  I  out  trays  ever  sigal  dining  hall, 
one  tune  sgt  jh  took  two  trays  .  .  .  he  taks  pepos 
snaks  and  saying  we  have  no  more  hut  i  saw 
linn  .  .  .  and  he  said  'Sgts.  come  first.'"  The 
grievance  was  rejected  hecause  the  youths  did 
not  start  their  statement  with  the  phrase'  "this 
is  a  request  lor  administrative  relief." 

A  youth  pul  a  hell  around  his  neck  and  tied  it 
to  his  intake  eell  door,  lie  was  sprayed  with  a 
"one-second  hurst  of  Freeze  Plus."  A  discipli- 
nary report  was  written  up  in  which  he  was 
found  "guilty."  Later  he  cut  his  wrist,  tor 
which  he  was  issued  a  disciplinary  tieket.  Use 
of  tukets  in  such  clinical  situations  is  anti- 
therapeut k  . 

A  youth  alleged  that  he  had  heen  "choked  out" 
and  raped.  Ills  medical  tile  slates,  "li  appears 
that  he  is  heing  victimized  hy  some  of  his 
I'M-"  lie  cut  his  forearm  with  a  belt  buckle, 
tor  which  he  was  sentenced  to  fifteen  days'  loss 
ot  both  canteen  and  tele-phone.  Later  he  did 
self-harm  to  his  testicles  "in  order  to  he  housed 
in  medical,"  tor  which  his  sentence  was  thirty 
days'  loss  o|  canteen.  One  self-harm  episode 
was  documented  by  photographs  ol  the  youth 
lying  naked  on  the  com  rete  flooi  of  a  cell,  his 
hands  behind  his  hack,  blood  spattered  on  the 
fli  ii  'i  an  I  ill  ii  n 

A   tear-gas  grenade  was  released   in  an  en 
1  dormitory  ana,  despite  warnings  on  rhe 
grenade  stating  "for  outdoor  use  only.  Mn  re 
lease  lethal  concentration  indoors."  Main  res 
idents  were  diessc-d  only    in  underwear  for 
sleeping  and  were  forced  to  Ik-  facedown  on 
the  concrete  in  rhe  cold  for  approximately 
five  hours.  Several  youths  were  moved  lack 
into  the-  gas,  purportedly   to  punish  them  for 
talking,  and  several  were  sprayed  with  Peep 
Freeze  aerosol  restraint,  causing  violent  asth- 
matic reactions  and  second-degree  burns  in  at 
leasl  i  me  youth. 


THE  WOODCUTTER 


B>  David  Means,  in  Assorted  Fire  Events,  to  be 
published  in  September  h\  Context  Books 

r\ 


r 

1   Ik 


he  first  day  hack  he  began  chopping  like  a 
maniac,  going  at  the  wood  day  and  night — or  so 
they  say.  I  le'd  heen  hack  six  years  when  I  was  old 
enough  to  notice  him,  and  by  that  time  he  went 
a  bit  slower  (at  least  that's  what  I  was  told)  hut 
still  split  a  good  cord,  a  full  cord,  in  about  two 
hours,  depending  on  what  kind  of  wood  it  was 
and  how  large  the  tree  was;  he  had  a  gas-powered 
wedge  that  halved  rhe  logs;  then  he  threw  them 
into  place  and  took  a  good  hard  swap,  usually 
just  one  chop  was  all  it  took,  and  then  he'd  swish 
them  out  ot  the  way  with  his  steel-toed  boors 
and  ^^  another;  all  day,  most  days,  seven  days  a 
week,  hairing  only  the  worst  kind  of  weather. 
When  he  stopped,  there  were  usually  dewdrops 
of  sweat  and  condensation  on  his  black  heard;  in 
cold  weather,  a  dangling  clot  of  ice;  in  the  sum- 
mer, there  were  tine  little  braids  of  red  welts  un- 
der the  hairs  and  jusl  above  the  skin.  Prickly 
heat.  The  lumberjack  shirr  he  wore,  traditional 
red-and-black  Pendleton  of  good  wool,  graced 
him  deep  into  summer.  When  he  killed  him- 
self— August  1,  1985 — he  was  in  the  shirt,  next 
to  a  fresh  cord  of  oak  stacked  against  his  garage. 
I  In  wife  was  our  there  undoing  the  buttons  slow- 
ly to  get  to  the  wound,  small  and  round,  pro- 
duced by  a  Teflon-coated  bullet  (the  papers  said) 
that  eased  neatly  into  his  chest  and  right  out,  the 
wonders  of  moon-shot  technology  going  a  step 
further  than  nonstick  pans  (my  father  muttered). 
Theories  abounded  about  rhe  exact  reason,  but 
suicide  being  an  unexpl; unable  enigma,  it  didn't 
take  much  to  put  most  of  it  on  Nam,  on  his  role 
in  the  siege  at  Khe  Sanb,  on  buddies  lost,  al- 
though the  papers  mentioned  he  was  being  sued 
tor  taking  down  a  red  maple  on  private  property 
without  permission,  going  right  up  the  Jansons' 
driveway  (a  washed  gravel  loop  to  the  front  of 
their  cedar-sided  ranch),  tying  a  rope  around  the 
tree,  then  his  pickup  hook,  getting  rhe  chain  saw 
revved  up,  telling  me  to  ease  up  on  the  clutch 
when  he  gave  a  shout  (being  only  fourteen,  1 
wasn't  versed  in  the  workings  of  a  manual  shift, 
but  1  did  .is  I  was  cold,  easing  up  slowly,  and  the 
truck  jerked  back,  and  the  tree  went  down  be- 
hind me  with  a  loud,  dust -clouded  whomp).  Be- 
fore 1  was  out  of  rhe  truck's  cab,  he  was  slicing 
into  tin-  trunk,  getting  right  into  the  heart  of  the 
tree,  which  was  a  good  120  years  old  according 
to  m\  ring  count  (later).  I  kept  quiet  about  my 
role  in  his  demise.  It  wouldn't  do  to  let  people 
know  that  maybe  il  wasn't  Nam  that  caused  him 


Einstein  deciphered 
the  mysteries  of  the 
universe  for  every 
scientist  in  the  world. 


Isn't  it  about 
time  someone 
deciphered  them 


for  you? 


At  last. 

The  secrets  or  modern  physics. ..  taught  in  language  you  can  understand 


^S^* 


.on  video-  and  audiocassettes  that  let  you  learn  at  your  own  speed,  wherever  and  whenever  you  wish! 


NOW    \\  \H  ABI  E  FROM 
I  HI    I  EA<  HIM,  COMPANY: 

Einstein's  Relativity  and  the 

Quantum  Revolution:  Modern 

Physics  for  Non-Scientists 

— taught  to  vou  h\  one  of  the  must 
acclaimed  science  teachers  in  America! 


Phvsics  m.i\  well  be  the  must  important 
subject  in  the  universe,  .1  theoretical  realm 
that  ranges   from  the  infinitesimallv  small 
0  the  infinitely  vast,  its  laws  govern  nig  time, 
pac  ■,  and  the  very  forces  that  created  our  world. 

v/ith  scientists  finally  on  the  verge  of  unlock- 
ng  the  deepest  secrets  of  the  universe  and  with 
ireaking  news  of  discovery  after  discovery,  an 
mderstanding  of  this  fascinating  subject  has  nevei 
ieen  so  important. 

But  it  you're  like  most  people,  you've  been 
rustrated  in  your  efiforts  to  understand  these 
najor  science  stones. 

Youre  faced  with  ever-more-mvsterious 
eferences  to  the    strung'  force  or  the  "weak 
me,  waves  versus  particles.    Big  Bangs,     "Big 
Crunches,    and  the  l|(l  percent  of  the  universe 
hat  may  still  be  missing! 

And  until  now,  there  was  little  you  could 
lo  about  it.  Its  hard  foi  .him me.  regardless  of 
ntellect,  to  grasp  concepts  like  this  based  on 
tothing  but  .1  news  reporter's  hurried  explanation. 

That's  why  it's  so  exciting  to  offer  one 
if  The  Teaching  Company's  best  courses, 
Einstein's  Relativity  and  the  Quantum 
devolution:  Modern  Physics  for  Non-Scientists, 
t  a  special  low  price  that  puts  this  brilliant 
ourse  within  reach  of  everyone  who  wants  to 
inderstand  physics. 

Professor  Wolfson  presents  the  theories  of  the 
;reat  physicists  so  that  anyone  cm  understand 
hem! 

Newton  and  Copernicus.  lime  and  space, 
.latter  and  motion,  1  instein  and  the  stunning 
evelations  of  relativity.  Quantum  phvsics, 
Quarks.  Mesons.  1  ven  the  future  of  the  universe. 

Best  of  all,  these  terms  aren't  explained  to  vou 
cull  numbers  or  confusing  references  only  a 
cience  major  would  know  but  with  exciting expLi- 
latiom  in  plain  English.  (  rystal-clear  diagrams, 
vnd  examples  that  bring  each  landmark  concept 
iut  into  the  light  10  you  can  understand  it.   Even  if 
ouve  never  taken  ,1  physics  course  in  vour  life! 

And  remember,  this  course  is  from  The 
Peaching  Company — the  renowned  education 
ompany  that  puts  America's  most  gifted  and 
xciting  college  teachers  on  tape.  So  you  can 
njoy  this  extraordinary  learning  experience 
vhere  and  when  you  want. 


In  vnin  living  room.  Van  c.ir.   I  he  peaceful 
unlet  ul  vcnir  yard.  I  h  even  while  you  jog! 

I  )n  liis  own  Middlc'hun  '  ollege  campus, 
Professoi  Richard  Wolfson  is  .1  teaching  legend, 
lo  vv.iteh  him  share  his  love  for  his  subject  and 
his  excitement  ovci  sharing  it  with  you.  is  to  be 
reminded  ot  whv  vou  love  learning  in  the 
first  place. 

Noim.illv  the  Ki  lectures  of  Einstein's 
Relativity  and  the  Quantum  Revolution: 
Modern  Physics  tor  Non-Scientists  would  sell 
hit  S1W.1)S  in  video  and  M  21>.1>S  m  audio.  But 
to  introduce  you  to  1  he  leaching  (  ompany,  we 
.in  offering  the  course,  lor  .1  limited  time,  lor  only 
$6l). OS  111  v  ideo  and  S  P>.l>S  in  audio. 

I  he  course  is  packaged  with  .1  complete 
outline  including  photos,  diagrams,  and  .1 
recommended  reading  list,  and  it  carries  I  he 
leaching  <  ompanv  s  unconditional  guarantee  of 
voui  satisfaction. 

It  the  prospect  "I  learning  the  never-more- 
pivotal  subject  nl  phvsics  from  .1  teacher  "I 
remarkable  uualitx  appeals  to  vou,  please  respond 
tiid.iv  and  gel  acquainted  wnli   I  he  leaching 
(  ompany.  Well  give  vou  the  kind  ol  teachers 
votive  always  wanted  and  deserve. 

The  forces  that  shape  our  lives. ..explained 
with  excitement  and  clarity! 

PARI   I 

lecture  I:    Space  and  lime.  Matter  .irul  Motion 

Lecture  -:     The  (  lockwork  Universe 


Lecture  3:    Let  I  here  Be  I  ighi 

Lecture  4:    Dichotom)  in  Physics 

Lecture  S:    C  risis  in  Physics:  Einstein  to  the  Rescue 

lecture  6:    Stretching  Space  and  I  ime 

Lecture":    Past,  Present  anil  Elsewhere 

Lecture  8:    Faster  than  Light?  E=mc    anil  All  I  hat 

PARI   II 

Lecture  9:    From  the  lower  ol  Pisa  to  t.ener.il  Relativity 

Lecture  I  (r:  Islae k  Moles  and  (  urveil  Space-time 

lecture  I  I:  Into  the  Heart  of  Matter 

lecture  12:  Quantum  Quandaries 

Lecture  I  3:  Wave  or  Particle? 

Lecture  la:Quantum  Uncertainty:  Goodbye  to  the 

t  lot  kvvork  I  Iniverse 
Lecture  15: The  Particle  Zoo 
Lecture  Id:(  osmic  Evolution 


Your  Teacher.. 

RH  I  I  \RI  '  \\t  U  I  st  >\,  I'h  D 


pr, 


phvsics  ai  Middlehurv  (  "liege,  where  he  has  also  held 
the  Ueorgl    Vl.inis  I  Ills  Professorship  ol  thi    I  tber.il 
\n.    \  versatile  phvsiust  and  science  educ.iioi. 
W'olKon  has  published  in  such  divers,  n,  1,1    as  medical 
phv  sies  i  spenmc  in.il  plasma  phvsies,  electronic  e  ire  nil 
olai  energv  engineering,  and  theoretieal  astro 

.-\  legend  arm  nig  students  foi  more  than  rwo 
d       ■  his.iwn  highl\  regarded  campus  where  his 
innovative  and  interest nm  courses  art  pcrenniailv  tilled, 

\nd  his  work  outsidt  rht  universitx  arena,  whethei 
writing  .in  article  tor  \  wnttfit    \nuriuiH  ol  treating  a 
hool    length  explanation  ol    \inU\jr  ('hour*   A  <  Jturm 
{,m4i  to  \)«Ln   [<-<hiofo£),  has  given   Vmcricans  a 
new  understanding  ol  si  leiict  and  its  imp,id  on  oui 
lives  in  an  agi  oi  extraordinary  scientific  disc  own 
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N()-RlSK  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE!    1        Shop  securely  on-line  for  this  or  any  other  Teaching  Company 


V       course  at:  wyywiejdiraxcom 


SAVE  OVER  60%  ON  THIS  SPECIAL  OFFER! 


lo  order,  mail  coupon  below  or  call  our  toll-free  number:  (Please  refer  to  offer  code  10043) 

1-800-TEACH-12  (1-800-832-2412)  Fax:  1-703-912-7756 


*  ^i  •  The  Teaching  Company 

<t>Mg±       '"''  Ml'.'"  s'» '   Sl  : 

tj       Offer  Code  10043 

Please  semi  me  Einstein's  Relativity  and  the 
Quantum  Revolution:  Modern  Phvsics  for  Non- 
Scientists,  which  consists  nl  sixteen  -P-nnnure 
lectures  on  video-  01  .uidiocassettc,  with  complete 
lecture  outlines,  diagrams,  and  handsome  storage  cis 

SALE |     \ttdio"    [-.mire  course.  $4"-.°o 

(rcg   ptiec  SI  J'l  >)Si    plus  Ml)  Vd  I. 


1^^     I  ^^     'i 


J 


SALE |    Video':  I  nine  eourse.  S(>'i  ')=> 

(reg    [niec  SI'N.OS),  plus  'sill  Scsjl  I  [  - s, i s i : 

CUipPlNG  I   >  Rl  l   CATAl  <»<■    Please  send  me  a  free  cop)  ol 

J,    i       i  ,,  ,  ,    i  i         i  — .,  .    rviQ/nni        sour  current  catalog  Ino  purchase  necessary). 

(  heck  ot  Muncv  (  >itlcr  enclosed  TILL  9io'" 


to  shoot  a  nice,  neat  hole  in  his  heart,  and  that 
maybe  it  was  just  other  stuff:  the  value  of  trees 
being  dissembled,  the  wonderful  easing  up  of 
weight  when  the  head  of  the  axe  left  the  arch 
and  pulled  him  into  the  chop  (I'd  watched  a  mil- 
lion tunes).  The  threat  of  not  being  able  to  go 
into  the  yards  of  his  neighbors,  or  the  local  parks 
where  he  got  mosr  of  the  trees,  to  take  down  ex- 
Lcss  growth,  was  too  much  tor  him.  His  lumber- 
jack days  were  numbered. 


[Poem] 

TO  WORLD  WAR  TWO 


By  Kenneth  Kuch.  in  New  Addresses,  published 
in  April  h\  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 


Early  on  you  introduced  me  to  young  women 

in  bars 
You  were  large,  and  with  a  large  hand 
You  presented  them  in  different  cities, 
Made  me  in  San  Luis  Ohispo,  drunk 
On  French  seventy-fives,  in  Los  Angeles,  on 

pousse-cafes. 
It  was  ,1  tune  of  general  contusion 
Of  beini!  a  body  hurled  at  a  wall. 
I  didn't  do  much  tightme.  I  sat,  rather  1  stood, 

in  a  foxhole. 
1  siood  while  the  typhoon  splashed  us  into 

morning. 
It  telt  unusual 
Even  it  f  >r  a  goi  >d  t.  ause 
To  he  part  i  >t  a  destruc  rive  force 
With  my  rifle  in  my  hands 
And  in  iiiv  head 
My  serial  number 
The  entire  object  of  tin  existence 
T  i  eliminate  Japanese  si  ildiers 
By  killing  them 
With  a  rifle  or  with  a  grenade 
And  then,  main  years  after  that, 
I  ci  mid  write  pi  ietP, 
Fall  in  1(  we 
And  have  a  daughter 
And  think 
Ah  mt  these  things 
h>  'in  .i  great  distance 
It  I  sun  i\  ed 
1  w  as  "paying  m\  debt 
To  mh  lei  \  "  .i  |  aid 
Killer.  It  wasn't 
Like  anything  I'd  done 
Befi  >re,  i  m  the  paved 
Street  s  of  Cint  innai  i 

the  balln  »<  >m  fl<  ><  r 
At  Mr.  Vathe's  dam  ing  class 


What  would  Anne  Mane  Goldsmith 

Have  thought  of  me 

It  instead  of  asking  her  to  dance 

1  had  put  my  BAR  to  my  shoulder 

And  shot  her  in  the  face 

1  thought  about  her  in  my  foxhole — 

One,  in  a  foxhole  near  me,  has  his  throat  cut 

during  the  night 
We  take  more  precautions  hut  it  is  night  and  it 

is  you. 
The  typhoon  continues  and  so  do  you. 
"I  can'r  he  killed — because  of  my  poetry.  I  have 

to  live  on  in  order  to  write  it." 
I  thought — even  crazier  thought,  or  just  as 

crazy — 
"If  I'm  killed  while  thinking  of  lines,  it  will  be 

too  corny 
When  it's  reported"  (1  imagined  it  would  be 

reported! ) 
So  1  kept  thinking  of  lines  of  poetry.  One  that 

came  to  me  on  the  beach  in  Leyte 
Was  "The  surf  comes  in  like  masochistic  lions." 
I  loved  this  terrible  line.  It  was  keeping  me 

alive.  My  Uncle  Leo  wrote  to  me, 
"You  won't  believe  this,  hut  someday  you  may 

wish 
You  were  footloose  and  twenty  on  Leyte 

again."  I  have  never  wanted 
To  he  on  Leyte  again, 
With  you,  whispering  into  my  ear, 
LiGo  on  and  win  me!  Tomorrow  you  may  not 

be  alive, 
So  do  it  today!"  How  could  anyone  ever  win 

you? 
How  many  persons  would  I  have  had  to  kill 
Even  to  begin  to  be  a  part  of  winning  you' 
You  were  too  much  tor  me,  though  I 
Was  older  than  you  were  and  in  camouflage. 

But  tor  you 
Who  threw  everything  together,  and  had  all 

the  systems 
Working  for  you  all  the  time,  this  was  trivial.  It 

you  could  use  me 
You'd  use  me,  and  then  forget.  How  else 
Did  1  think  you'd  behave.' 
I'm  glad  you  ended.  I'm  glad  1  didn't  die.  Or 

lose  my  mind. 
As  machines  make  ice 
We  made  dead  enemy  soldiers,  in 
I  lark  jungle  alleys,  with  weapons  in  our  hands 
Th.it  produced  tire  and  kept  going  straight 

through 
I  was  carrying  one, 

I  who  had  gone  about  for  years  as  a  child 
Praying  God  don't  let  there  ever  be  another  war 
Or  if  there  is,  don't  let  me  be  in  it.  Well,  1  was 

in  you. 
All  you  eared  about  was  existing  and  being  won. 
You  died  of  a  bomb  blast  in  Nagasaki,  and 

there  were  parades. 


1 


[Rehearsal] 

MEIN  CAMP 


Photographs  of  Adolj  Hitler,  taken  m  1925  by  Heinrieh  Hoffmann,  Hitler's  personal  photographer,  as  Hulei  practiced  his  rheu  i 

before  a  mirrm  while  listening  to  a  recording  of  niu'  of  his  speeches    I  'pon  seeing  the  photographs.  Hitler  ordered  the  negat 

cause  they  exploded  the  myth  of  his  spontaneity  before  tin  audience    Hoffmann  disobeyed.  <  >ne  of  the  photographs  u-as  on  di 

at  Proud  (  ialleries  in  London  as  part  o\  "Underexposed     \  I  entury  o\  (  Censorship,"  an  exhibition  sponsored  h\  the  lnd,_       ■   •         ■  iship 
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What  happens  when  the  world 
no  longer  has  enough  freshwater? 

BY  JACQUES   LESLIE 


In  the  world  there  is  nothing  more  submissive 

and  weak  than  water.  Yet  for  attacking  that 
which  is  hard  and  strong  nothing  can  surpass  it. 
— Lao-tzu  (sixth  century  B.C.) 

hen  I  was  a  war  correspondent  twen- 
ty-five years  ago,  1  paid  more  atten- 
f  tion  to  blood  than  to  water.  Carnage 
transfixed  and  terrified  me;  water  seemed  to  flow 
inconsequentially  through  the  embattled  land- 
scape before  me.  The  Mekong  River,  in  its  mul- 
tifingered  brownness,  and  the  reverse -flowing, 
hugely  contracting  and  expanding  great  Cambo- 
dian lung-lake,  the  Tonle  Sap,  barely  registered  on 
my  psyche,  except  as  obstacles:  my  thoughts  on  wa- 
ter consisted  chiefly  of  military  observations,  such 
as  that  the  onset  of  the  rainy  season  slowed  down 
Khmer  Rouge  advances  more  effectively  than  the 
regime's  hapless  human  enemies  did.  I  can't  say 
when  the  pendulum  began  to  swing — probably 
about  the  time  I  stopped  thinking  about  the  war, 
a  decade  or  two  later.  More  recently,  1  started  to 
notice  how  many  news  stories  involved  water. 
The  subjects  weren't  just  hurricanes,  droughts, 
and  floods  but  less  predictable  phenomena,  such 
as  the  accelerating  destruction  of  U.S.  watersheds 
caused  by  urban  sprawl,  violent  protests  in  Bolivia 
prompted  by  a  water-utility-rate  increase,  and  a 
death  sentence  handed  down  to  a  Chinese  ad- 
ministrator who  embe::led  nearly  $2  million  set 
aside  for  the  resettlement  of  people  displaced  by 
Three  Gorges  Dam.  I  began  reading  every  water 
text  I  could  find,  and  in  March  I  attended  an  in- 
ternational water  conference  in  The  Hague  at 


which  water  ministers  from  1  15  countries  de- 
clined to  agree  on  how  to  address  the  problem  of 
water  scarcity.  Now  when  I  envision  the  globe,  1 
try  to  see  beyond  political  boundaries  to  the  world 
as  it  really  is:  a  collect  ion  of  watersheds,  lakes, 
rivers,  and  aquifers  that  together  maintain  the 
earth's  biota — which  is  to  say,  us.  Now  the  world's 
quotidian  skirmishes  and  conflagrations  are  mere 
background  noise.  Now  it  is  water  that  scares  me. 

A\  7e  face  an  unassailable  fact:  we  are  run- 
\\  /  ning  out  of  freshwater.  In  the  last  cen- 
\V  tury  we  humans  have  so  vastly  ex- 
panded our  use  of  water  to  meet  the  needs  of 
industry,  agriculture,  and  a  burgeoning  population 
that  now,  after  thousands  of  years  in  which  wa- 
ter has  been  plentiful  and  virtually  free,  its  scarci- 
ty threatens  the  supply  of  food,  human  health,  and 
global  ecosystems.  With  global  population 
hurtling  toward  roughly  9  billion  people  by  2050, 
projections  suggest  that  if  we  continue  consum- 
ing water  with  our  habitual  disregard  all  those 
needs  cannot  be  met  at  once. 

The  world's  supply  of  freshwater  remains  rough- 
ly constant,  at  about  IV:  percent  of  all  water,  and 
of  that,  almost  two  thirds  is  stored  in  ice  caps  and 
glaciers,  inaccessible  to  humans;  what  must  change 
is  how  we  use  the  available  supply.  Humans  have 
grown  so  numerous  that  the  usual  response  to  an- 
ticipated water  scarcity — to  increase  supply  with 
dams,  aqueducts,  canals,  and  wells — is  beginning 
to  push  against  an  absolute  limit. 

In  the  developed  world  widespread  water  short- 
ages are  projected  but  not  yet  broadly  experi- 
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enced.  In  the  developing  world  the  crisis  has  al- 
ready arrived.  As  many  as  1.2  billion  people — one 
out  ot  five  on  the  globe — hick  access  to  Jr. in 
drinking  water.  Nearly  3  billion  live  without  san- 
itation: no  underground  sewage,  toilets,  or  even 
latrines.  Mi  ire  than  5  million  people  a  year  die  of 
easily  preventable  waterborne  diseases  such  as 
diarrhea,  dysentery,  and  cholera;  in  tact,  most 
vlisease  in  the  developing  world  is  water-related. 
As  Peter  Gleick  writes  in  The  World's  Water 
1999,  "For  nearly  three  hi  I  lion  people,  ac- 
.  ess  io  a  sanitation  system  comparable  to  that  ot 
ancient  Rome  would  he  a  significant  improvement 
in  their  quality  ot  lite." 

To  be  sure,  the  water  shortages  that  give  rise  to 
these  conditions  so  tar  .ire  regional,  not  global, 
and  often  involve  inequality  of  distribution  and 
high  pollution  levels  as  much  as  absolute  scarci- 
ty. Thus  one  water  basin  experiences  a  shortage 
while  neighboring  basins  enjoy  ample  supplies. 
Water  doesn't  ship  well,  except  in  unusual  cir- 
cumstances,  such  as  the  provisioning  ot  some 
C  Sieek  and  Caribbean  islands  by  tanker  or  barge: 
water  i-  tar  too  cheap  and  unwieldy  to  justify 
long-distance  transport.  This  tends  to  keep  short- 
ayes  confined  to  spec  ific  areas,  but  it  also  means 
that  they  can't  easily  he  alleviated  with  water 
from  another  region. 

In  one  way,  however,  the  impact  ot  water  short- 
ages has  already  registered  globally,  thanks  to  wa- 
ter's role  in  agricultural  production.  Indeed,  wa- 
ter experts  refei  to  grain  as  "virtual  water,"  since 
many  countries  facing  water  shortages  respond 
by  importing  grain.  It  takes  roughly  a  thousand 
tons  ot  water  to  produce  a  ton  ot  grain,  so  un- 


degradation,  which  in  turn  is  an  underlying  caust, 
of  mass  migration,  peasant  revolt,  and  urban  in-j 
surrection.  Such  notions  have  not  escaped  tru! 
attention  ot  U.S.  policymakers,  as  evidenced  b\ 
meetings  of  officials  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  CIA,  the  State  Department,  and  thc- 
White  House  last  September  to  consider  the  glob- 
al implications  ot  water  conflicts.  At  a  time  wher. 
the  First  World  is  obsessed  with  computer  tech- 
nology, genetics,  and  the  froth  of  media  enter- 
tainments, we  would  be  well  advised  to  remem-. 
her  our  relationship  to  the  two  atoms  ot  hydrogen 
and  one  ot  oxygen  that,  bound  in  nature,  supponj 
all  life. 

IRRIGATION  AND 
ITS  DISCONTENTS 


) 


At  a 

technology,  gen- 
advised  to  remember  that 


obsessed  with 
d  be  i 


p>  irting  grain  has  an  obvious  shipping  advantage. 
As  a  result,  stockpiling  grain  is  one  way  to  counter 
water  shortages.  The  billion-dollar  question  among 
water  and  agriculture  experts,  in  tact,  is  whether, 
owing  in  part  to  water  scarcity,  the  human  race  in 
i  entury  will  lose  the  capacity  to 
leed  itself.  For  now.  the  answer  is  unknowable, 
since  predic  ti<  »ns  inevitably  rest  on  highly  specu- 
lative assumptions.  (.  )ne  forecaster,  Lester  Brown 
i  >f  the  Washington,  D.C.  based  Worldwatch  In- 
stitute, his  advanced  a  dire  scenario  in  which 
C  Tina's  water  sh<  irtage  f<  'ices  it  to  import  so  much 
grain  that  pi  lorer  nations  are  priced  out  ot  the  in- 
ternational grain  market,  inducing  widespread 
starvation.  More  plausibly,  others  argue  that  in 
main  developing  countries  water  scarcity  is  the 
ignific  mi  component  ot  environmental 


[n  the  Tigris-Euphrates,  Indus,  and  Yellow  riv- 
er basins,  ancient  civilizations  flourished  wher 
they  devised  ways  to  grow  crops  with  irrigat- 
ed water  and  foundered  when  the  systems  col- 
lapsed, either  because  sediment  clogged  theii 
canals  or  waterborne  salt  poisoned  their  soils.  We 
like  to  think  that  we've  mastered  irrigation — in 
deed,  in  the  last  two  centuries  humans  have  in 
creased  land  under  irrigation  thirtyfold.  Yet  th 
daunting  obstacles  we  face  in  maintaining  irriga- 
tion systems  are  not  so  different  from  those  that 
brought  down  the  Sumenan  and  Indus  civiliza- 
tions. "The  overriding  lesson  from  history  is  that 
most  irrigation-based  civilizations  fail,"  writes 
Sandra  Posted  in  her  compelling  survey  of  the 
global  water  crisis,  Pillar  of  Sarid:  Can  the  Irrigatior. 
Miracle  List'  "As  we  enter  the  third  millennium 
A.D.,  the  question  is:  Will  ours  be 
any  different?" 

Now,  more  than  ever,  humans  de- 
pend on  irrigation:  less  than  a  fifth  oi 
the  world's  cropland  is  irrigated,  but 
because  irrigation  typically  enables 
higher  yields  and  two  or  three  crops 
a  year,  irrigated  land  produces  twe 
fifths  ot  the  world's  food.  Even  so,  the  planet's  re- 
liance on  irrigated  crops  undoubtedly  will  in- 
tensity in  the  coming  decades.  The  world's  food 
supply  comes  from  three  major  sources:  cropland 
rangeland,  and  fisheries.  Livestock  have  already 
grown  so  numerous  that  20  percent  of  the  earth's 
range-land  has  lost  productivity  because  ot  over- 
grazing, and  most  ot  the  world's  fisheries  have 
been  decimated  by  overfishing.  By  default,  the 
likely  source  ot  food  for  rhe  roughly  3  billion  ad- 
ditional humans  expected  in  rhe  next  fifty  years 
will  he  cropland.  Yet  the  amount  of  cropland  is 
not  likely  to  grow  much:  newly  cultivated  land 
probably  will  barely  surpass  the  amount  of  land 
lost  to  agriculture  because  ot  erosion,  urbanization, 
and  salination.  Moreover,  the  best  cropland  is 
already  in  use;  much  of  the  land  still  awaiting 


iltivation  has  rhc  potential  to  he  only  margin- 
lily  productive.  I~he  result  is  that  population 
;-owth  is  already  outstripping  growth  of  irrigat- 
.  .1  land.  In  fact,  the  area  ol  global  per  capita  ir- 


240  percent  while  water  use  for  irrigation  in- 
creased 220  percent.  With  global  depletion  ol 
groundwater  and  increasing  diversions  ol  agri- 
cultural water  lor  industrial,  urban,  and  envt- 


rigated  land  peaked  in  1978  and  has  dropped  5 
percent  since  then.  Projections  by  international 
agencies  surest  that  by  2020,  per  capita  irrigat- 
ed land  will  have  dropped  17-2M  percent  from  the 
1978  peak.  Success  in  feeding  all  the  people  who 
will  populate  the  earth  ill  the  mid-twenty-firsl 
century  therefore  depends  largely  on  increasing 
the  productivity  ol  existing  cropland.  "The  dif- 
ference between  the  Malthusian  pessimists  and 
the  cornucopian  optimists,"  says  Postel,  "comet 
down  to  little  more  than  ,\\\  assumption  about 
grainland  productivity  over  the  next  several 
decades — specifically,  whether  yields  will  grow 
at  closer  to  the  1  percent  rate  ot  the  1990s  or 
the  2  percent  rate  ol  the  previous  tour  decades." 
There's  reason  to  worry.  The  2  percent  rare- 
occurred  as  farmers  applied  Green  Revolution 
techniques  to  land  irrigated  by  groundwater  or 
reservoirs,  but  those  techniques  have  largely  ful- 
filled their  promise,  and  yields  in  recent  years 
have  either  stagnated  or  declined.  One  reason 
may  he  irrigation  itself:  some  scientists  believe  that 
soils  become  depleted  when  repeatedly  subject- 
ed to  the  two  or  three  annual  crops  that  irrigation 
enables.  In  addition,  Green  Revolution  agricul- 
ture depends  on  copious  applications  not  just  of 
pesticides  and  fertilizer  but  ot  water:  between 
1950  and  1995  grainland  productivity  increased 


ion  mental  needs,  the  scan  il\  ol  water  i-  likely  to  Spillway. 

become  the  most   important  factor  in  limiting  Lake  Berryessa, 

aurieultur.il  production.  That  means  that  more  '  •// 
people  may  hunger  for  relatively  less  food. 

UNSEEN  LAKES,  PUMPED  DRY 

i  nnpared  with  the  earth's  visible  freshwa- 
ter—  in  lakes,  ponds,  and  rivers — the 
amount  of  water  stored  in  underground 
aquifers  is  sixty  times  as  large.  A  stock  that  im- 
mense might  seem  beyond  our  capacity  to  ex- 
haust, yet  in  mam  parts  of  the  world  groundwa- 
ter is  being  depleted  at  an  unsustainable  rate.  The 
Ogallala  Aquifer,  one  of  the  world's  largest  stores 
of  groundwater,  covers  225,000  square  miles  be- 
neath parts  of  eight  I  S.  states,  from  Texas  t,, 
South  Dakota,  and  feeds  a  fifth  of  the  nation's  ir- 
rigated lands.  Although  its  stock  is  "fossil  wa- 
ter"— water  locked  underground  tor  thousands  of 
years,  with  few  sources  of  replenishment — it  is 
being  depleted  so  rapidly  that  many  farmers  who 
onee  depended  on  it  now  must  rely  on  rainwater, 
significantly  lowering  yield.  The  amount  of  acreage 
supported  by  the  Ogallala  in  six  states  tell  from  its 
peak  in  1978  by  nearly  20  percent  in  less  than  a 
decade;  despite  efforts  to  limit  use  of  Ogallala  wa- 
ter, substant  ial  v\  ithdrawals  continue. 


Photograph  hy  Robert  I  '  iwv  in 


Of  course,  unlike  the  Ogallala,  most  aquifers  are 
naturally  "recharged" — replenished  hy  rain  and 
runoff — hur  even  these  are  being  depleted  dra- 
matically, as  the  rate  of  withdrawal  easily  sur- 
passes the  recharged  amount.  India's  volume  of  an- 
nual groundwater  overdraft  is  higher  than  any 
other  nation's.  Almost  everywhere  in  the  coun- 
try, water  withdrawals  are  proceeding  at  douhle 
the  rate  of  recharge,  causing  a  drop  in  aquifers  of 
three  to  ten  feet  per  year;  in  the  state  of  Tamil 
Nadu,  groundwater  levels  have  dropped  as  much 
as  ninety-nine  feet  since  the  1970s,  and  some 
aquifers  there  have  become  useless.  The  cost  of 
land  subsidence  caused  by  aquifer  depletion  in  the 


Di  Bin  well.  United  States  is  about  $400  million  per  year, 
NorthYemen  with  incidents  occurring  in  Houston,  New  Or- 
leans, and  California's  Santa  Clara  County  and 
San  Joaquin  valley;  Beijing  is  sinking  at  an  annual 
rate  of  about  tour  inches  a  year;  and  certain  Mex- 
ico City  barrios  sink  as  much  as  a  foot  a  year.  In 
both  Florid, i  and  the  Indian  state  of  Gujarat,  the 
water  table  has  dropped  so  low  that  seawater  has 
invaded  the  aquifers,  limiting  their  usefulness  tor 
drinking  or  irrigation.  In  Palestine's  Gaza  Strip, 
which  relies  almost  entirely  on  groundwater,  salt- 
water intrusion  from  the  Mediterranean  has  been 
detected  as  tar  as  a  mile  inland,  and  some  ex- 
perts predict  that  the  aquifer  will  become  total- 
ly salinized.  C  Jroundwater  depletion,  says  the  In- 
ternational Water  Management  Institute,  a  World 
Bank-supported  group  in  Sri  Lanka,  is  "the  sin- 
gle most  serious  problem  in  the  entire  held  of 
water  resources  management.  .  .  .  Many  of  the 
most  populous  countries  of  the  world — China,  In- 
dia, Pakistan,  Mexico  and  nearly  all  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Middle  bast  and  North  Africa — have 
literally  been  having  a  tree  ride  over  the  past  two 
or  three  decade-  by  depleting  their  groundwater 


resources.  The  penalty  of  mismanagement  of  thj 
valuable  resource  is  now  coming  due,  and  it  i-  n 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  results  could  be  cai 
astrophic  tor  these  countries,  and,  given  the 
importance,  for  the  world  as  a  whole." 

Humans  alone  cannot  deplete  aquifers:  we  lac! 
the  strength  to  draw  that  much  water  or  dig  well 
that  deep.  Rather,  groundwater  depletion  is  a  phe 
nomenon  of  the  late  twentieth  century,  mad 
possible  by  the  availability  of  electricity  and  chea; 
pumps.  IWMI  calls  the  spread  of  small  pump  set 
throughout  the  world  "one  of  the  most  dramati 
yet  generally  unappreciated  revolutions  in  wate 
resource  technology."  In  some  ways  pump  irriga 
tion  is  ideal:  the  water  is  stored  under 
ground  and  shielded  from  evaporatior 
so  it  can  be  used  during  the  dry  season 
when  crops  need  water  most.  In  man 
Asian  countries  pump  irrigation  alon 
deserves  much  of  the  credit  for  hig) 
Green  Revolution  yields. 

Yet  in  many  countries  the  new  tech 
nology  shattered  traditional  water-shat 
ing  arrangements  that  had  worked  fo 
centuries.  John  Briscoe,  a  senior  wate 
adviser  at  the  World  Bank,  cites  th. 
example  of  Yemen,  which  once  ha<! 
"very  sophisticated  ancient  water  man 
agement  techniques"  that  handler 
everything  from  floods  to  water  alio, 
cation.  "Then  you  come  to  th< 
post-Second  World  War,  with  deej 
wells  and  electricity  and  diesel  pump 
for  groundwater,  and  people  pump  lik( 
there's  no  tomorrow.  You  have  a  lot  o 
food  production  as  a  result  ot  this,  bu 
in  the  basin  around  San'a,  the  capital,  for  in| 
stance,  four  times  more  water  is  being  pumped  ou 
than  is  being  recharged,  and  the  aquifer  is  drop 
ping  three  meters  a  year." 

Often  the  new  technology  combines  cata 
strophically  with  government  policies.1  Until  tht 
early  1990s,  individual  farmers  in  Mexico  usei 
powerful  pumps,  concluding,  "It  I  don't  pump  fast 

1  Saudi  Arabia  provides  perhaps  the  world's  best  exampU 
<t/  extravaga.nl  groundwater  depletion.  After  helping  tc 
launch  the  i  )PE(. '  oil  embargo  of  197 3 ,  Saudis  feared  oth 
er  countries  might  retaliate  with  a  grain  embargo,  so  they 
embarked  on  a  jmigram  to  make  the  country  self-sufficient 
in  grain .  As  Postel  explains .  the  nation  subsidized  fanners 
land,  equipment,  and  water,  and  paid  them  .several  time.1 
the  uorld  market  (nice  for  grain.  The  result  was  that  fore 
short  time  Saudi  Arabia  managed  to  become  a  grain  ex- 
porter. Because  oj  the  country's  hot.  arid  climate,  eacl 
ton  of  grain  required  3,000  tons  of  water,  triple  the  usuai 
ratio.  When  Saudi  Arabia  was  forced  to  make  budget  cuti 
in  the  mid- 1 990s ,  the  effort  could  not  be  sustained.  The  cur- 
tailment i  if  subsidies  caused  grain  production  to  fall  by  6C 
percent.  That  may  be  just  as  well,  since  Saudi  Arabia  oth- 
erwise would  hare  run  out  of  groundwater  by  2040.  Even 
now,  with  a  more  modest  agricultural  fnogram,  the  Saud- 
is continue  to  run  a  significant  groundwater  deficit. 
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i  y  neighbor  will,  so  1  might  as  well  pump  faster 

lan  he  does."  On  top  of  this,  the  government  sub- 

dized  everything  from  fertilizer  to  energy  costs 
i  id  imposed  tariffs  on  competing  foreign  crops,  ac- 

•lerating  the  waste  of  water.  "The  whole  thing 
Iras  a  total  disaster,"  Briscoe  says.  The  govern- 
ment finally  phased  out  tariffs  and 

reated  subsidies  to  encourage  sus- 
S  unable  water  use.  The  reforms 

need  thousands  of  Mexican  tarm- 

rs  off  the  land,  yet,  Briscoe  says, 
j  lere  are  "very  clear  signs"  that  the 
3  emaining  farmers  have  begun  to 
j  lanage  their  water  use. 

i  In  places  such  as  Punjab  and  Haryana,  India's 
breadbasket  states,  the  new  technology  also 
,  /idened  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor.  As  wa- 
|er  tables  dropped,  farmers  had  to  drill  deeper 
i^ells  and  buy  more  powerful  pumps,  but  only  rich 
farmers  could  afford  the  new  equipment.  Poor 
aimers,  whose  shallow  pumps  became  useless, 
ivere  forced  to  rent  their  land  to  richer  farmers,  for 
vhom  they  became  laborers.  The  IWMI  report 
■  ists  the  consequences  if  this  trend  is  not  reversed: 
i  Lakes  and  rivers  dry  up  as  the  aquifer  recedes. 
(••The  costs  of  pumping  bec<  >me  so  high  that  the 
Sumps  are  shut  down  and  the  whole  house  of 
:ards  collapses.  It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  In- 
lia  could  lose  25%  or  more  of  its  total  crop  pro- 
duction under  such  a  scenario." 

From  the  earth's  surface,  groundwater  is  invis- 
ible: farmers  don't  realize  they've  used  up  an 
iquifer  until  it's  too  late.  Even  in  countries  where 
imits  on  withdrawals  exist,  enforcement  is  vir- 
tually impossible,  so  no  governments  have  es- 
tablished regulations  for  sustainable  groundwater 
ase.  Yet  reliance  on  groundwater  in  agriculture 
causes  food  to  be  grossly  undervalued.  Postel  es- 
timates the  global  annual  groundwater  overdraft 
in  the  mid-1990s  at  about  163  million  acre-feet, 
or  roughly  enough  water  to  grow  about  198  mil- 
lion tons  of  grain,  a  tenth  of  the  global  harvest. 
Agricultural  prices  are  now  at  their  lowest  point 
in  two  decades  and  have  forced  some  American 
tanners  out  of  work,  but  if  overpumping  were  to 
cease,  grain  prices  probably  would  rise  signifi- 
cantly. Instead,  the  mounting  cost  of  pumping 
groundwater  from  deeper  and  deeper  levels  may 
eventually  produce  the  same  result. 

FOREVER  DAMMED 


~\T  A\  7  hat  aquifers  are  belowground,  dams 
\\  /  \\  /  create  aboveground.  Many  environ- 
\V  \V  mentalists  will  tell  you,  however,  that 
the  very  concept  is  faulty,  that  anything  as  de- 
structive as  a  dam  cannot  be  an  uncomplicated 
good.  Even  by  their  reckoning,  however,  the  best 
dam — the  one  that  is  the  closest  to  the  ideal— 
surely  is  Hoover  Dam,  the  first  of  the  modern 


water  era.  Hoover  is  America's  Great  Pyramid, 
whose  face  was  designed  without  adornment  to 
emphasize  its  power,  to  focus  the  eye  on  its 
smooth,  arcing,  awe-inspiring  hulk.  Yet  the  dam 
nods  to  beauty  with  a  grace  that  seems  more  pre- 
cious year  by  year:  its  suave  Art  Deco  railings,  flut- 


ed brass  fixtures,  and  three  miles  of  polished  ter- 
razzo  granite  walkways  are  the  sort  of  features 
missing  from  the  purely  utilitarian  public-works 
projects  of  more  recent  decades.  Hoover  is  a 
miraculous  giant  thumbnail  that  happens  to  have 
transformed  the  American  West.  Take  it  away, 
and  you  take  away  water  and  power  from  more 
than  20  million  people.  Tike  it  away,  and  you  re- 
move a  slice  of  American  history,  including  a 
piece  of  the  recovery  from  the  Depression,  when 
news  of  each  step  in  the  dam's  construction — the 
drilling  of  the  diversion  tunnels,  the  building  of 
the  earth-and-rock  cofferdams,  the  digging  to 
bedrock,  the  first  pouring  of  foundation,  the  ac- 
cretion of  five-foot-high  cement  terraces  that 
eventually  formed  the  face — heartened  hungry 
and  dejected  people  across  the  land. 

The  dam  and  Las  Vegas  more  or  less  vivified 
each  other;  if  Hoover  evokes  glory,  Las  Vegas, 
only  thirty  miles  away,  is  its  malignant  twin.  Even 
now,  Hoover  provides  85  percent  of  Las  Vegas's 
water,  turning  a  desert  outpost  into  the  fastest- 
growing  metropolis  in  the  country — so,  by  all 
means,  take  away  Las  Vegas.  Take  away  Hoover, 
and  you  might  also  have  to  take  away  the  Allied 
victory  in  World  War  11,  which  partly  depended 
i>n  warplanes  and  ships  built  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia with  Hoover's  hydroelectric  current.  And 
take  away  modern  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  and 
Phoenix:  you  reverse  the  twentieth-century  shift 
of  American  economic  power  from  East  Coast  to 
West.  Take  away  Hoover  and  the  dams  it  spawned 
on  the  Colorado — Glen  Canyon,  Davis,  Parker, 
Headgate  Rock,  Palo  Verde,  all  the  way  to  More- 
los  across  the  Mexican  border — and  you  restore 
much  of  the  American  Southwest's  landscape, 
including  a  portion  of  its  abundant  agricultural 
land,  to  shrub  and  cactus  desert.  Above  all,  take 
away  Hoover,  and  you  take  away  the  American 
belief  in  technology,  now  on  a  millennial  crest  of 
enthusiasm.  At  Hoover's  September  30,  1935, 
dedication,  Interior  Secretary  Harold  Ickes  re- 
flected the  common  understanding  when  he  de- 
clared, "Pridefully,  man  acclaims  his  conquest  of 
nature."  After  Hoover  every  country  wanted 
dams,  and  every  major  country,  regardless  of  ide- 
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every  year  they  store  a  little  less  water  and  a  lit 
re  mud.  Reclamation,  which  should  be  fo 
all  time,  thus  becomes  in  part  the  source  of  J 
mereh  temporary  prosperity." 

The  prosperity  is  evident,  bur  so,  in 

ly,  is  its  transience.  Dam-  hava 
lifetimes  is  surely  as  any  natural 
thing.  The  rate  at  which  a  reserJ 
voir  nil-  depends  on  it-  m: 
the  amount  of  sediment  flowina 
'.  Sediment  has  tilled  mora 
than  half  the  storage  capacity  of 
some  dam-  within  a  decade.  Oth-j 
er  Jam-,  like  Hoover,  have  a  projected  lifetime 

re  than  a  thousand  years — though  H 
i-  deceptive  because  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam  up] 
stream  traps  most  of  the  sediment  that  would 
otheru  ise  reach  ir.  On  average,  -edimenr  annu  | 
ally  reduce-  by  1  percent  the  storage  capacity  o.J 
the  world'-  reservoirs.  In  China,  where  soil  eroded 
easily,  reservoirs  till  at  a  rate  of  2.3  percent  A 
)ne  dam  on  the  silty  Yellow  River,  the! 
third  of  its  sti  r  i§ 
pacity  even  before  it  was  commissioned. 

Radiating  outward  from  any  dam.  irrigated  waJ 
ter  slowly  p«  Jsons  the  hind  with  salt.  Salinii 
iffected  a  titth  of  the  world's  agricultural  land 
each  year  it  forces  tanner-  to  abandon  a  million 
ind  affects  an  additional  2  million] 
■  es.  It  in  the  course  of  a  year  a  farmer  applies! 
the  unremarkable  sum  of  10,000  tons  of  wateij 
re.  the  land  will  collect  two  to  five 
i  salt.  It'-  precisely  the  process  by  which  an- 
cient Mesopotamia  turned  inro  the  barren  Jc-cnj 
temporary  southern  Iraq.  Salt  problem-  artj 
severe  in  China,  India.  Pakistan,  Central  A-ia.j 
and  thi  ~  in  Joaquin  river  basins  oil 

the  American  West.  In  many  arid  area-  the  -oil 
ine.  As  rainwater  and  snowmeld 
hrough  a  saline  watershed  to  a  river,  they 
t  throughout  their  path.  A  tew  billion 
-  were  full  of  freshwater,  then 
turned  -aline  by  riverborni 
idem  water  era,  dam-  divert  both 
:rer  and  the  salt.  Because  reservoirs  e 
so  much  v.  :e  sun,  those  in  hot  climates] 

.  iporation:  tor  example., 
a  full  third  of  the  Colorado'-  flow  evaporates  from] 
'irs.  In  the  remaining  water,  salt  concen- 
5  ime  water  i-  distributed  to 
surrounding  nds,  where  the  salt  collects.", 

ter  permeate-  rhe  soil,  it  accumulates 
'hen  return-  to  the  river  with  a  more 
ntrated  -hare;  on  a  single  trip  down  the) 
•  ime  water  may  be  used  for  irriga- 
ighteen  times.  Human  use  of  the  Colorado 
proximately  doubled  its  salinity.  Neither  the 


nvironment  nor  urban  areas  arc  spared  salt's  el- 
ects: it  k i U>  aquatic  organisms  in  the  lower  riv- 
r  and  corrodes  pipes  in  Los  Angeles,  San  1  >iego, 
ne\  Phoenix 

The  world's  mosi  spec  tacular  saline  catastn  iphc 
,  C  Vntral  Asia's  Aral  Sea.  Decades  ago  Soviet 
lanners  diverted  twi  >  majoi  rivers  that  teed  the 
Vral  in  order  to  turn  the  surrounding  desert  in- 
3  a  cotton  cornucopia.  As  cotton  bloomed,  how- 
ver,  the  sea  wilted:  u  now  contains  a  third  of  its 
inner  volume  and  may  disappear. 

All  twenty-foui  native  fish  speeies  in  the  At- 
1  have  already  vanished,  and  the  fish  catch  has 
Iropped  from  48,000  Ions  to  none. 
"he  regional  climate  has  declined, 
iroducing  less  rainfall  and  greater 
emperature  extremes.  Each  year 
windstorms  pick  up  44  million  tons 
)f  salt  and  dust  from  the  dried 
eabed  and  scatter  them  over  the 
iver  basin.  Cotton  output  is  drop- 
>ing.  The  drinking  water  is  conta- 
ninated  with  high  concentrations 
if  silt  and  agricultural  chemicals. 
nh.  bitants  suffer  plagues  of  can 
:er,  respiratory  illnesses,  and  wn- 
erborne  diseases  such  as  hepatitis 
ind  typhoid  fever. 

All  dams  cause  environmental 
lamage:  they  fragment  the  riverine 
■cosystem,  isolating  upstream  and 
low  nstreain  populations,  and,  b\ 
preventing  floods,  cut  oft  the  river 
rom  its  floodplain.  Within  the  reser- 
voir lake,  water  temperature  changes 
Iramatically.  Deep  reservoir  watei 
s  usually  colder  in  summer  and 
varmer  in  winter  than  river  water.  Thus  water 
eaving  Glen  Canyon  Dam  never  varies  more 
han  a  few  degrees  from  its  4o  degree  a\  erage.  bor 
'40  miles  below  the  dam  the  water  is  too  cold  tor 
lative  fish  to  reproduce. 

The  reservoir  lake  traps  not  just  sediment  bui 
uitrients.  Algae  thrive  on  the  nutrients  and  end 
ip  consuming  the  lake's  oxygen,  turning  the  wa- 
er  acidic.  It  comes  out  ot  the-  dam  "hungry,"  more 
mergetic  after  shedding  its  sediment  load,  ready 
o  capture  new  sediment  from  the  riverbed  and 


'  In  the  new  lakes,  spur!  ji^h  stocked  for  himums 
itton — catfish,  bass,  and  sunfish,  and  mmtious  |<n  all  <f 
han  to  feed  on-  arrive  previously  adiiplcd  u>  stable  lakt. 
mvirunments  and  thrive  They  pn  \  mi  the  lUJtuv  fish, 
a  hieh  are  ami  discuh  untaxed  by  being  Mined  in  ni  , 
litions.  The  humplxu k  ehub,  name  to  ihe  t  'olorado,  has 
m  odd-looking  hump  behind  its  head  thai  contains  extra 
miscles  connecting  to  us  tail,  before  the  diim  era,  u  used 
'hose  muscks  to  survive  in  the  t  'olanulo's  occasionally  tor- 
rential waters  Nou  ihe  i  hub,  like  virtually  all  othci  name 
Lower  Colorado  fish,  courts  evtmction  In  hale  more  than 
half  a  century  a  foreign  tish  population  has  essentially  re- 
placed the  (.  'olorado  \  native  one 


hank.  As  it  scours  the  downstream  river,  the  bed 
deepens,  losing  Us  gravel  habitats  tor  spawning  hsh 
and  the  tiny  invertebrates  they  teed  on,  \\ 
nine  years  after  1  loover  I  )am  was  sealed,  hungry 
water  took  89,000  ai  re-feet  of  material  I  torn  the 
first  87-mile  stretch  of  riverbed  beneath.  In  places 
the  riverbed  dropped  by  more  than  thirteen  feel , 
and  it  sometimes  took  floodplain  water  tables 
down  wuh  it.  In  addition,  riverbank  erosion  has 
undermined  some  embankments  and  flood-con- 
trol levees. 

"A  dammed  river,"  Wallace  Stegner  wrote,  "is 
not  only  stoppered  like  a  bathtub,  but  it  is  turned 


on  and  off  like  a  tap."  Instead  of  varying  with 
snowmell  and  rainfall,  its  flow  is  regulated  to 
meet  the'  requirements  ot  power  generation  and 
human  recreation.  Most  fluctuations  reflect  elec- 
tricity demand:  ihe  river  level  changes  hour  by 
hour  and  is  lower  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  1  hese 
quick  fluctuations  intensity  erosion,  eventually 
washing  away  riverbank  trees,  shrubs,  and  grass- 
es as  well  as  riverine  nesting  areas.  Riversick 
tures  lose  needed  food  and  shelter. 

The  changes  are  registered  all  the  way  to  the 
river's  mouth  and  beyond.  Because  of  dams,  many 
majoi  rivers — including  the  ( -olorado,  the  Yellow, 
and  the  Nile — flow  to  the  sea  only  intermittent- 
ly. Without  its  customary  allotment  ot  sediment, 
the  coastline  is  subject  to  erosi<  m.  By  one  estimate, 
dams  have  reduced  by  tour  fifths  the  sediment 
reaching  the  southern  California  coast,  causing 
«  nice  wide  beat  lies  to  disappear  and  dills  to  fall 
into  the  ocean.  Estuaries,  where  riverine  fresh- 
water mixes  with  ocean  saltwater,  are  crucial  in 
the  develi  ipment  <  >t  plankton,  which  in  turn  sup- 
ports a  huge  abundance  of  marine  lite;  deprived  ot 
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large  portions  of  freshwater  and  nutrients,  the 
estuaries  decline,  and  with  them  so  do  fisheries. 
Migrating  fish  such  as  salmon  and  steelhead  trout 
find  their  paths  obstructed,  both  as  juveniles 
swimming  downstream  to  mature  and  as  adults  go- 
ing upstream  to  spawn.  For  this  reason,  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  where  2  million  fish  returned  an- 
nually to  spawn  just  before  the  dam  era  be^an,  has 
hosted  half  that  number  in  recent  years,  and  most 
remaining  stocks  in  the  upper  river  are  in  danger 
of  extinction. 

Only  by  multiplying  all  these  effects  by  the 
number  of  the  world's  river  basins  studded  with 
dams — an  overwhelming  majority — can  the  full 
environmental  impact  of  dams  be  appreciated. 
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The  numbers  are  stunning-  The  planet  accom- 
modates 40,000  lar^e  dams — dams  more  than 
tour  stones  high — and  some  800,000  small  ones. 
rhey  have  shifted  so  much  weight  that  geo- 
physicists  believe  they  have  slightly  altered  the 
speed  ( it  the  earth's  rotation,  the  tilt  i  if  its  axis,  and 
the  shape  of  its  gravitational  field.  Together  they 
blot  out  a  terrain  hij^er  than  California. 

The  most  obvious  beneficiaries  of  dams  are 
politicians,  bureaucrats,  and  builders,  all  of  whom 
profit  from  the  dams'  huge  price  ta^s.  Think  of  the 
towering  political  leaders  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
Roosevelt,  Stalin,  Mao,  Nehru.  They  all 
loved  dams.  Dams  provide  jobs  and  a  generous 
amount  of  money  to  constituents,  some  of  whom 
don't  mind  donating  a  portion  haek  to  the  politi- 
c  ians.  Bureaucrats  like  dams  because  that's  where 
the  action  is:  the  expense  of  dams  ensure-  pow- 
er to  its  overseers.  The  constituents  include  dam 
builders,  road  builders,  engineers,  electricians, 
carpenters,  cooks,  plus  every  sort  of  professional 


boomtowns  attract,  from  developers  to  prosti 
tutes.  In  fact,  dams,  which  provide  nearly  a  fiftl 
of  the  world's  electricity,  are  also  among  tha 
world's  costliest  public-works  projects;  by  the 
tune  China's  Three  Corges  Dam  is  completec 
(in  about  2009),  it  will  have  become  the  world' 
largest  and  most  expensive,  with  an  estimated: 
cost  of  up  to  $75  billion. 

The  attraction  of  dams  to  farmers  is  obvious  : 
Supported  by  funding  ftorn  central  government;! 
and  international  agencies,  fanners  rarely  pa}! 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  real  cost  of  the  irri-i 
gated  water.  The  subsidies  distort  the  farmers: 
economic  outlook:  instead  of  planting  crops  that 
match  the  hydrology  of  their  fields,  farmers  take 
advantage  of  abundant  cheap  watei 
to  plant  crops  that  guzzle  water,  event 
if  the  crops  bring  a  low  return.  In* 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  of  Califor- 
nia, the  richest  irrigated  land  in  thel 
world,  some  farmers  grow  water-guz-l 
zling  cotton,  or,  worse  (because  it  is 
fed  to  cows,  the  most  notorious  guz-i 
zlers  of  all),  alfalfa.  It  takes  at  least! 
15,000  tons  of  water  to  produce  al 
ton  of  beef  and  nearly  that  much  to, 
produce  a  ton  of  cotton;  compara-f 
tively,  a  ton  of  grain  requires  1,000 
tons  of  water. 

Still,  many  farmers  founder.  For1 
one  thing,  canal  maintenance  is  of- 1 
ten  underfunded  and  neglected,  par- 
ticularly in  developing  countties. 
Plannets  often  overestimate  the 
amount  of  water  available  to  the  sys- 
tem and  underestimate  leakage, 
evaporation,  and  waste.  Farmers  near 
a  canal  head — the  "head-enders" — 
almost  invariably  receive  much  more 
water  than  those  tar  down  the  canal — the  "tail- 
enders."  The  head-enders  may  have  bought  their 
position  with  bribes;  they  are  often  wealthy 
enough  to  afford  the  new  equipment,  seeds,  fer- 
tilizers, and  pesticides  that  irrigation  farming  pro- 
motes. At  the  other  end,  the  tail-enders  may  be 
forced  to  borrow  money  at  high  rates;  deeply  in- 
debted, they  often  end  up  as  tenants  on  their 
own  land. 

The  biggest  losers  are  people  displaced  by  dams. 
They're  usually  minorities,  often  uneducated  and 
pi  iwerless,  and  therefore  hard  to  count  or  even  no- 
t  ice,  particularly  by  a  government's  ruling  elite.  If 
the  government  bothers  to  relocate  them,  it's  usu- 
ally to  inferior  land,  where  settled  residents  resent 
them.  Rates  of  illness  and  death  usually  inctease 
after  relocation.  One  estimate  puts  the  worldwide 
total  of  people  displaced  by  dams  at  30  to  60  mil- 
lion. As  startling  as  that  sum  is,  it  omits  another 
huge  group,  the  tloodplain  residents  living  down- 
stream from  dams  whose  livelihoods  are  jeopar- 
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i  :ed  by  the  sudden  loss  of  regular  nutrient-be, ir- 
i  j  floods  or  other  hydrological  changes. 

If  dams  are  so  destructive  in  so  many  ways, 
■  iy  don't  we  tear  them  down'  The  most  obvious 
i  swer  is  that  we  can't  afford  to;  dismantling 
;  ms  is  nearly  as  expensive  as  building  them. 
i  >me  dams  may  be  decommissioned  and  drained, 
nt  in  the  foreseeable  future  even  those  will  he 
:W,  for  the  world's  reliance  on  dams  for  electric 

iwer  and  irrigation  has  grown  too 
eat  to  do  without  them:  a  world 
iruptly  deprived  of  a  fifth  of  its 
ectricity  and  a  significant  portion 

its  food  supply  would  not  remain 

mquil  tor  long.  Boxed  in  by  the 
it  of  our  population,  we  have  ap- 

oached  a  natural  limit,  damned  it 

e  do  dam  and  damned  it  we  don't  dam. 

The  result  is  a  kind  of  standoff.  While  dam 
jilding  has  largely  stopped  in  the  United  States 
id  northern  Europe,  companies  based  in  North 

merica,  Europe,  and  Japan  continue  to  lead 
jnstruction  efforts  in  developing  nations.  But 
v'en  Third  World  governments  increasingly  must 
nance  dams  themselves  or  look  for  support  from 
tivate  investors.  The  World  Bank  once  enthu- 
astically  financed  dams  throughout  the  Third 
7orld,  until  a  series  of  embarrassments,  culmi- 
ating  in  militant  opposition  to  a  project  to  build 
0  large  dams,  135  medium-sized  ones,  and  3,000 
nail  ones  in  the  Narmada  valley  of  India  caused 
:  to  reconsider.  "We  now  build  very  tew  dams," 
v/s  Briscoe,  the  World  Bank  water  specialist. 

Although  most  water  experts  appreciate  the 
estructive  impact  of  dams,  tew  oppose  them  en- 
rely.  IWM1,  the  World  Bank-supported  water 
gency,  concluded  a  gloomy  survey  of  global  wa- 
;r  needs  in  2025  by  noting  that  "medium  and 
nail  dams  will  almost  certainly  ...  he  needed." 
ostel,  whose  book  enumerates  dams'  many  lia- 
ilities,  nevertheless  told  me,  "I  think  there's  no 
?ay  we  could  he  supporting  a  population  of  6  hil- 
on  today  without  dams.  Water  comes  at  uneven 
imes  of  the  year,  and  we've  got  to  have  a  way  to 
tore  it.  The  question  is  how." 
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lobal  warming,  we  know,  is  here.  Some 
j- people  think  the  change  chiefly  involves 
I  temperature,  but  the  phrase  is  mislead- 
ng — it  leaves  out  water.  Nearly  every  significant 
ndieator  of  hydrologic  activity — rainfall, 
nowmelt,  glacial  melt,  evaporation,  transpira- 
ion,  soil  moisture,  sedimentation,  salinity,  and  sea 
evel — is  changing  at  an  accelerating  pace. 
Uaskan  and  Siberian  permafrost  is  beginning  to 
haw;  in  Antarctica  scientists  are  finding  beach- 
's and  islands  exposed  after  being  covered  by  ice 
or  thousands  of  years.  The  sea  level  has  risen  be- 


tween tour  and  ten  inches  in  the  last  century. 
Precipitation  is  increasing,  but  so  are  evapora- 
tion, floods,  and  droughts. 

Tick  any  point  of  the  hydrologic  cycle  and 
note  the  disruption.  One  analysis  of  1900 
data  pegged  the  increase  in  precipitation  at  2 
percent  over  the  century.  In  water  terms  this 
sounds  like  good  news,  promising  increased  sup- 
ply, hut  the  changing  timing  and  composition  of 
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the  precipitation  more  than  neutralizes  the  ad- 
vantage. For  one  thing,  it  is  likely  that  more  of  the 
precipitation  will  fall  in  intense  episodes,  with 
flooding  a  reasonable  prospect.  In  addition,  while 
rainfall  will  increase,  snowfall  will  decrease.  This 
means  that  in  watersheds  that  depend  on 
snowmelt,  like  the  Indus,  Ganges,  Colorado,  and 
San  Joaquin  river  basins,  less  water  will  be  stored 
as  snow,  and  more  of  it  will  flow  in  the  winter, 
when  it  plays  no  agricultural  role;  conversely, 
less  of  it  will  flow  in  the  summer,  when  it  is  most 
needed.  One  computer  model  showed  that  on 
the  Animas  River  at  Durango,  Colorado,  an  in- 
crease in  temperature  of  5.6  degrees  Fahrenheit — 
the  global  change  predicted  from  now  to  2  100 — 
would  cause  runoff  to  rise  by  85  percent  from 
January  to  March  but  drop  by  40  percent  from  Ju- 
ly to  September.  The  rise  in  temperature  increases 
the  probability  and  intensity  of  spring  floods  and 
threatens  dam  safety,  which  is  predicated  on  low- 
er runoff  projections.  Dams  in  arid  areas  also  may 
face  increased  sedimentation,  since  a  10  percent 
annual  increase  in  precipitation  can  double  the 
volume  of  sediment  washed  into  rivers. 

The  consequences  multiply.  Soil  moisture  will 
intensify  at  the  highest  northern  latitudes,  where 
precipitation  will  grow  far  more  than  evaporation 
and  plant  transpiration  hut  where  agriculture  is 
nonexistent.  At  the  same  time,  precipitation  will 
drop  over  northern  mid-latitude  continents  in 
summer  months,  when  ample  soil  moisture  is  an 
agricultural  necessity. 

Meanwhile  the  sea  level  will  continue  to  rise  as 
temperatures  warm,  accelerating  saline  contam- 
ination of  freshwater  aquifers  and  river  deltas. 
This  already  has  occurred  in  Florida,  Gaza,  and  the 
Nile  River  delta.  The  temperature  rise  will  cause 
increased  evaporation,  which  in  turn  will  lead  to 
a  greater  incidence  of  drought.  In  fact,  extreme  wa- 
ter-related events  such  as  storms,  floods,  and 
droughts  will  become  more  frequent  and  intense 

Perhaps  most  disturbing  of  all,  the  hydrologic 
cycle  is  becoming  increasingly  unpredictable. 
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This  inean>  that  the  hist  century's  hydr> 

: — the  set  of  assumptions  about  water  on 
which  modern  irrigation  is  based 
unreliable.  Build  a  dam  too  large,  and  it  m,i\  not 
1  power;  build  it  too  small,  and 
it  ma\  collapse  or  flood.  Release  too  little  dam 
runoft  in  the  spring  and  risk  flood,  as  the  snowmelt 

Rapid popula  rowth  threatens  to  tur 


oriel's  most  contentious  water  be 


( ran 


I  hostility 


cascades  downstream  with  unexpected  volume;  re- 
lease too  much  and  the  water  won't  he  available 
aids  when  fhe\  need  it.  At  a  tunc  when  wa- 
ter scarcity  calls  out  for  intensified  planning, 
planning  itself  ma\  be  m\ mied. 

WATER  WARS  OF  THE  FUTURE 


I"n  the  mode:  tight  wars  over  oil  and 

I  take  water  tor  granted,  yet  of  the  two  liquids 
JLwater  is  tar  more  capricious  and  confound- 
Ill  induces  tear  because  we  sense  it  can 
make  i  r  break  empires;  water  has  already  made 
and  broken  quite  a  tew.  Think  of  oil,  and  you 
ire  up  gushers,  cartels,  and  economic  dom- 
inance; think  of  water  and  you  contemplate  the 
elixir  of  lite.  Oil  belongs  n  i  whoever  owns  the  land 
i    with  it-  sprawling  underground 
aquifers  and  long  smuous  rivers,  complicates  own- 
ership and  intertwines  nati  .  Oil  pro- 
ndiosiry;  water  teaches  humility. 
The  handy  cliche  is  that  sooner  or  later  water 
vvill  cause  war.  In  a  qui  >te  that  can  mis  ceas< 

me  water  publication  her,  World 

hank  i  lent  Ismail  Serageldin  declared 

\  "1  he  v.  irsot  the  next  century  will  be  i  >ver 
water."  Ma  ;n  leaders  have  expressed  sim- 

ilar sentiments.  In  the  late  1980s,  Egyptian  foreign 
minisi  N.  secretary  general 

th  said  that  the  next  Middle 
er  tlie  water-  •  >f  the  Nile,  not 
rdan's  King  !  lussein  said  ii  i 

nl\  issue  that  c<  mid  pr<  impt  a  war 
lei 
i  n't  quite  happened.  A 

it\  specialist  in 

itlicts,  maintains  that  the  last  war  over 

n  the  Me-  in  city 

ind  L'mma  4,500  years  igo  Wolf 

the  twentieth  c  entury 

-  inrushes  water 

while  145  treaties  were  signeel.  I  le 

strategic:  in  a  conflict  in- 

er  water,  the  would  ha\  e  to 

nee  the  upstream  n 


enjoys  unhampered  access  ti  i  the  river)  and  m 
itarily  superior.  As  Wolf  puts  it,  "An  upstream  l 
parian  would  have  no  cause  to  launch  an  attac 
and  a  weaker  state  would  be  foolhardy  to 
And  it  a  powerful  downstream  nation  retaliat 
-r  a  water  diversion  by,  say,  destroying  i 
ipstream  neighbor's  dam.  it  still  risks  the  eoil. 
sequences,  in  the  form  of  flood  A 
pollution  or  poison  from  upstream 
until  now,  water  conflic  K 
'llldinp  have  simmered  but  rarely  boileJ 

perhaps  because  of  the  universa 
ity  of  the  need  tor  water.  All 
two  fifths  of  the  world's  people  liv 
in  the  214  river  basins  shared  b 
two  oi  more  countries;  the  Nile  links  ten  cour 
tries,  whose  leaders  are  profoundly  aware  of  on 
another's  hydrologic  behavior.  Countries  usua 
ly  manage  too  operate  about  water,  even  in  ur 
likely  circumstances.  In  1957,  Cambodia,  Lao 
Thailand,  and  South  Vietnam  formed  th 
Mekong  Committee,  which  exchanged  intor 
mation  throughout  the  Vietnam  War.  Throug 
the  1980s  and  into  the  1990s,  Israeli  and  Jot 
daman  officials  secretly  met  once  or  twice  a  yea 
at  a  picnic  table  on  the  banks  of  the  Yarmu 
River  to  allocate  the  river's  water  supply;  thes 
so-called  picnic-table  summits  occurred  whil 
the  two  nations  disavowed  formal  diplomatic 
contact.  Jerome  Delli  Priscoli,  editor  of  a  thought 
tul  trade  journal  called  Water  Policy  and  a 
scientist  .it  the  I  .S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
believes  the  whole  notion  of  water  conflict  i 
overemphasized:  "Water  irrigation  helped  built 
early  communities  and  bring  those  communis 
ties  together  in  larger  functional  arrangements 
Such  community  networking  was  a  primary  un( 
petus  to  the  growth  of  civilization.  Indeed,  wa- 
ter may  actually  be  one  of  humanity's  great  learn- 
ing grounds  tor  building  community.  .  .  .  The 
thirst  tor  water  may  be  more  persuasive  than  the 
impulse  toward  conflic  r." 

On  the  other  hand,  water  has  often  been  the 
goal,  tool,  or  target  of  conflicts  that  fall  just  shod 
of  war  or  that  contain  non-water- related  dimen- 
sii  >ns.  Recent  history  is  full  of  examples.  In  1965; 
Syria  tried  todiven  the  Jordan  River  from  Israeli 
king  Israeli  airstrikes  that  forced  Syria  toj 
abandon  the  effort.  Colin  Powell,  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  during  the  1991 
Gulf  War,  said  in  1996  that  the  United  States 
It  red  bombing  dams  on  the  Euphrates  ,md 
Tigris  rivers  north  of  Baghdad  but  desisted,  ap- 
parently because  of  the  likelihood  of  high  civilian 
casualties.  The  allies  also  discussed  asking  Turkey! 
to  reduce  the  Euphrates  flow  at  the  Ataturk  Dam 
upstream  from  Iraq.  As  it  was.  the  allies  targeted 
Baghdad's  water-supply  system  while  the  Iraqis 
destroyed  Kuwait's  desalination  plants. 

Pi  istel  believes  water  hostilities  are  most  like- 


,  to  occur  v\  hen  ;i  river's  water  is  insutfk  ienl  to 
eet  projected  demand,  water  allocal  ion  is  con- 
i  lered  inequitable,  and  involved  nations  have 
ade  mi  water-sharing  agreement.  In  rive  of  the 
,  >rld's  most  contentious  water  basins — the  Ar- 
Sea  region,  the  (  ranges,  the  Jordan,  the  Nile, 
■  id  the  Tigris-Euphrates — rapid  projected  pop- 
ation  growth — up  to  75  percent   hy  2025 
lireatens  to  turn  the  basins  into  cauldrons  of 
i  jstility.  For  instance,  in  the   Rgris-Euphrates 
isin,  Turkey's  position  upstream  gives  it  enor- 
ous  leverage  over  its  downstream  neighbors, 
Syria  and  Iraq.  It's  likely  that  Syria's  longtime 
ipport  of  the  separatist  Kurdistan  Workers'  Par- 
kin Turkey  was  at  least  partly  a  way  of  counter- 
jig  Turkey's  control  over  80  percent  or  more  of 
yna's  water  supply.  But  once  Turkey  captured 
Jxlullah  Ocalan,  a  Kur- 
ish  guerrilla  leader  who 
ad  lived  in  Syria  for 
early  two  decades,  Syr- 
i's   leverage    against 
urkey  declined.  Turkey 
i  it  w  in  the  midst  of  a 
uge  dam-building  pro- 
jtam  that  will  further  di- 
minish the  Euphrates's 

ow  into  Syria,  increas- 
i- 
ng Syria  s  grievances. 

In  the  Nile  basin  the 
ituation  is  more  vola- 
ile,  because  the  down- 
tream  nation,  Egypt, 
lominates  the  region, 
igypt  already  diverts  so 
nuch  Nile  water  that 
he  river  barely  flows  t<  > 
ts  mouth  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  and  the 
sJile  delta  is  subsiding 
because  sediment  no 
onger  reaches  it.  Nev- 

■rtheless,  Egypt  is  launching  vast  new  irrigation 
projects  rhat  will  divert  even  more  Nile  water. 
)ne  project  will  irrigate  about  500,000  acres  of 
Egypt's  southwestern  desert;  another  will  divert 
vater  beneath  the  Sue:  Canal  to  irrigate  625,000 
icres  of  the  Sinai  Desert.  At  the  same  time, 
Ethiopia,  the  source  of  86  percent  of  the  Nile's 
low,  intends  to  launch  its  own  irrigation  and  hy- 
Iroelectric  projects,  which  could  dramatically 
educe  downstream  water.  Steve  Lonergan,  a  spe- 
ialist  in  water  and  security  issues  at  the  Uni- 
ersity  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  told  me,  "1 
lon't  doubt  that  if  Ethiopia  starts  building  water 
projects  that  restrict  the  flow  of  the  Nile,  Egypt 
vill  bomb  them." 

Even  if  water  wars  remain  rare,  other  sorts  of 
vater-related  violence  already  occur  frequently 
ind  are  certain  to  increase.  Thomas  F.  Homer- 
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Dixon,  a  pioneci  in  the  i  merging  held  of  envi 
ron mental  m\  hi  ii  \,  cites  the  Israeli -Palestinian 
^  i  inflict  as  an  exaui|  >le  <  A  how   en\  n 
scarcity  affects  politics.  In  his  |°°q  book, 
ronment,  Scarcity,  and  Violence,  In   at 
the  capture  by  a  d<  niunanl  gn  mp  >t  sin  h  u 
as  water,  cropland,  and  foresi  occurs  mo  i  often 
just  at  the  point  when  the  resource  i-  bet  oinim 
scarce  and  its  price  is  rising,  enahlini 
Hon  and  increased  profits.  In  the  case  of  water, 
that  tune  is  now.  In  Israel  water  i-  grown 
creasingly  scarce;  although  the  nation  has  been 
a  tratlblazet   in  the  development  of  watet  con- 
servation technologies,  n  continue'-  to  extract 
groundwater  at  an  unsustainable  rale. 

Soon  after  I  lie  occupation  of  the  West  Bank  in 
1967,  Israeli  authorities  instituted  a  rationing 
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program  that  by  the  early  llW0.s  gave  four  times      i 
as  much  water  per  capita  to  Israeli  settlers  as 
Arabs.  Israelis  also  required  Arabs  to  seek  pel 
mission  to  dull  wells.  When  Arabs  sought  ap- 
proval to  drill  over  the  West  Bank's  "Mountain" 
aquifer,  the  biggest  aquifer  in  Israeli-O  nun  illed  tei 
ntory,  they  were  invariably  turned  down;  in  oili- 
er areas  permission  was  given  to  Arabs  infre- 
quently. In  addition,  because  Israelis  had 
to  more  sophisticated  technology,  their  wells 
went  deeper,  often  sucking  Arab  wells  dr\ 
posing  them  to  saltwater  intrusion.  Parth 
result,  irrigated  Arab  farmland  dropped  from  27 
percent  to  as  low  as  i.S  percent  of  the  area  of  all 
West  Bank  cropland   Many  Arab  tanners  aban- 
doned their  fields  tor  towns,  whe  worked 
as  day  laborers,  if  at  all.  When  the  Palestinians  re- 
volted in  1987 ,  i be  disenfranchised  farmers  were 
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presumably  primed  to  participate.  "It  is  reasonable 
to  conclude,"  Homer-Dixon  writes,  "that  water 
scan.  it\  and  its  economic  effects  contributed  to 
the  grievances  behind  the  intifadah." 

In  tins  manner,  water  scarcity  encourages  in- 
surgencies. Ir  reduces  economic  productivity  and 
forces  migration  from  depleted  countryside  to  ill- 
prepared  city.  Social  institutions  may  break  down. 
Division  into  ethnic,  religious,  or  linguistic  groups 
inc  leases.  "Water  scarcity  rarely  causes  interstate 
wars,"  Homer-Dixon  writes.  "Rather  its  impacts 
are  more  insidious  and  indirect:  it  constrains  eco- 
nomic development  and  contributes  to  a  host  of 
corrosive  social  processes  that  can,  in  turn,  pro- 
dine  violence  within  societies." 

OVER  THE  HORIZON,  CHINA 

/V^Miina  is  not  only  the  world's  most  popu- 
lous nation,  with  1.3  billion  people  now 

^^_->and  1.5  billion  projected  by  2050;  it  also 
embodies  the  planet's  extremes  of  water  man- 
agement and  water  disaster.  China  suffers  from 
bi  >th  severe  droughts  and  severe  floods.  It  is  build- 
ing what  will  he  the  world's  largest  dam,  and  the 
number  of  people  that  the  dam  will  displace — at 
least  1.2  million — also  will  be  a  record.  The  Yel- 
low River  is  the  world's  siltiest  river  by  a  factor  of 
nine.  At  least  50  million  rural  Chinese  live  with 
an  extreme  scarcity  of  drinking  water,  never  mind 
water  for  less  immediate  uses,  such  as  bathing 
and  sanitation. 

The  essence  of  China's  water  problem  is  that 
while  the  nation  possesses  21  percent  of  the 
world's  population,  it  has  access  to  only  7  percent 
of  the  globe's  freshwater.  More  specifically,  dense- 
ly populated  northern  China  includes  one  third 
i  it  C  China's  territory,  two  fifths  of  its  population, 
and  produces  45  percent  of  its  industrial  output 
but  receives  only  a  quarter  of  the  country's  pre- 
cipitation. One  result  is  a  profound  reliance  on 
irrigation:  70  percent  of  China's  grain  crop  grows 
on  irrigated  land  (compared  with  15  percent  in 
the  United  States).  This  hydrologic  riddle  is 
not  lung  new:  failure  to  resolve  it  has  ended  dy- 
nasties and  may  yet  again.  With  its  ideological 
claims  to  legitimacy  nullified  by  its  abandon- 
ment of  Communism,  the  current  government 
draws  what  strength  it  can  from  the  nation's 
huge  economic  expansion.  But  the  expansion, 
volatile  and  vastly  uneven,  already  has  created 
enormous  waves  of  social  change,  such  as  tens  of 
millions  ,.(  destitute  rural  migrants  to  the  cities 
ami  the  rising  expectation  among  city  dwellers 
of  running  water,  indoor  toilets,  and  diets  rich  in 
water-intensive  beet  and  pork.  China's  recent 
displays  oi  wealth  are  deceptive,  since  the  nation's 
leaders  are  forever  trying  merely  to  hold  a  course 
amid  the  country's  turbulent  demographic  cur- 
rents. The  government  consequently  takes  food- 


related  issues  seriously.  Most  officials  live, 
through  the  country's  1959-61  famine,  whic 
killed  30  million  people,  and  have  no  desire  i 
repeat  the  experience.  That  famine  only  ir 
creased  Chinese  leaders'  desire  for  grain  self-su 
ficiency.  Through  the  1990s,  that  policy  require 
that  at  least  95  percent  of  China's  grain  he  pre 
duced  domestically. 

The  irrigation  system,  unfortunately,  is  a  mes 
Of  China's  30,000  miles  of  major  rivers,  80  pen 
cent  are  too  polluted  to  support  fish.  Every  yea) 
since  1985,  the  Yellow  River,  which  flows  throug< 
the  heart  of  northern  China's  farmlands,  hi'- 
tailed  to  reach  its  mouth  for  weeks,  and  the  nurrj 
her  of  dry  days  each  year  has  grown  progressive] 
ly,  all  the  way  to  226  days  in  the  drought  year  c| 
1997.  For  long  stretches,  the  Yellow  hasn't  eve 
flowed  to  Shandong  Province,  the  last  provinc 
it  waters  before  reaching  the  sea.  Shandong  farm 
ers  grow  a  fifth  of  China's  wheat  and  an  eighth  c 
its  corn;  these  days  many  of  them  are  conteir 
plating  a  return  to  rain-fed  agriculture,  whic 
means  they  must  drop  back  to  one  crop  a  year  in' 
stead  of  two  or  three.  More  serious  still,  farmer 
all  over  northern  China  have  been  depletin 
aquifers  to  grow  food.  One  Chinese  survey  re, 
ported  that  the  water  table  beneath  the  NortI 
China  Plain  had  dropped  roughly  five  feet  a  yea 
over  a  recent  five-year  period. 

Rapid  industrialization  has  intensified  wate 
scarcity.  Water  used  in  Chinese  industry  pro 
duces  seventy  times  as  much  economic  value  a; 
water  used  in  agriculture,  so  industry's  needs  rou 
tinely  take  precedence  over  farmers'.  Indeed,  on< 
reason  Shandong  farmers  get  so  little  Yellow  Riv 
er  water  is  that  it  is  being  diverted  to  factories  up 
stream.  Moreover,  as  cities  grow,  farmland  is  tak- 
en out  of  production  and  turned  into  industrial 
and  residential  areas.  Chinese  officials  are  so  des 
perate  to  develop  new  sources  of  water  for  north-i 
em  China  that  they  are  planning  a  mammoth  di- 
version th.it  would  dwarf  Three  Gorges  Dam  ir 
cost  and  scope.  One  route  would  siphon  wate! 
from  a  Yangtze  River  tributary,  pump  it  undei 
the  Yellow  River,  and  deliver  it  to  the  Beijing 
region,  more  than  600  miles  away.  A  U.S.  intel- 
ligence study  places  its  cost  in  the  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  enough  to  dampen  government, 
expenditures  tor  other  projects  for  many  years1 
into  the  future.  Even  that  project  would  proba- 
bly serve  industrial  and  residential  needs  before 
agricultural  ones,  and  its  environmental  damage 
would  be  enormous. 

In  1994  the  extremity  of  China's  water  situation 
produced  an  argument  across  the  globe,  in  Wash- 
ington. Lester  Brown,  the  environmental  re- 
searcher and  founder  of  the  Worldwatch  Insti- 
tute, claimed  that  within  four  decades  China's 
water  scarcity  would  compel  a  huge  drop  in  the 
country's  gram  production,  forcing  China  onto 
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e  world  market  in  such  volume  that  it  would 
lice  out  poorer  countries  and  induce  widespread 

nine.  Most  American  (Tuna  experts  thought 

own  egregiously  overstated  China's  predica- 

ent,  but  the  U.S.  National  intelligence  Coun- 

i  took  him  seriously  enough  to  sponsor  an  ex- 

nsive  study.  At  Sandia  National  Laboratories 
telligence  <  ifficers  gathered  satellite  pin  >t<  >s  to  de- 
rmine  precisely  the  extent  of  Chinese  agricul- 

ral  acreage.  They  found  that 
nun  greatly  underestimated  the 

reage,  which  seemed  to  discredit 

s  theory,  but  then,  having  deflat- 
1  Brown,  the  NIC"  concluded  that 
hina  still  would  need  to  import 
)3  million  tons  of  grain  by  202^ — 
r  estimate  falling  only  slightly  shi  >rr 

Brown's  low-range  forecast  of  2  38  million  tons 
/  2030.  Meanwhile,  Brown's  critics  were  tossing 
ound  numbers  far  below  100  million  tons 

Chinese  officials  considered  Brown's  claims  an 
front:  instead  of  commending  them  for  their 
■markahle  economic  yams,  a  Westerner  was  ac- 
asing  them  of  being  poised  to  starve  the  world. 
rown's  motive  was  to  persuade  the  Chinese  to 
egin  conserving  water,  but  they  drew  nearly  the 
pposite  conclusion:  instead  of  switching  to  more 
icrative  and  water-thrifty  export  crops,  as  even 
•rown's  critics  (and  the  NIC)  advocated,  Chinese 
fftcials  tried  to  prove  Brown  wrong  by  increasing 
rain  production.  This  meant  that  Chinese  rivers 
nd  aquifers  would  be  depleted  at  an  even  faster 
ite.  Although  t  Chinese  officials  lately  have  shown 
gns  of  revising  this  policy,  the  argument  over 
irown's  claims  still  testers.  I  found  this  out  when 
mentioned  his  name  to  Vaclav  Smil,  author  of 
ie  estimable  1993  book  China's  Environmental 
Crisis.  Smil  went  off  like  a  firecracker:  "Stay  off 
Irown!  He's  a  nut!  He's  a  guy  who  predicts  the 
nd  of  the  world  and  massive  food  shortages  and 
igh  prices,  yet  year  after  year  we  have  the  biggest 
jrpluses  ot  lood  and  the  lowest  food  prices  in  his- 
ary.  .  .  .  Come  on,  yet  serious."  And  Smil  was 
JSt  getting  started. 

Of  course,  all  these  estimates  are  certain  to  be 
/rong,  or,  at  best,  right  for  the  wrong  reasons. 

he  volume  of  Chinese  grain  imports  thirty 
ears  from  now  is  unknowable,  because  so  many 
anables  will  influence  the  outcome.  Every  es- 
imate  takes  into  account  only  a  traction  ot  all 
he  variables  and  makes  different  assumptions 
bout  the  variables  used.  Brown  downplays  the 
mpact  of  prices,  which  the  optimists  believe 
i'ill  limit  meat,  grain,  and  water  consumption; 
>n  the  other  hand,  Brown  thinks  the  optimists 
inderestimate  the  impact  ot  water  scarcity.  Will 
China's  agricultural  yields  increase,  as  the  opti- 
nists  assume,  or  wall  they  stagnate,  as  Brown 
lelieves?  How  much  money  will  China  invest  in 
Lgricultural  research'  At  what  rate  will  China's 


land  erode,  its  dams  fill  with  sediment,  its  wa 
ter  become  fouled  bv  industrial  waste  and  raw 
sewage.' The  questions  go  on  and  on,  and  suggest 
the  tolly  of  predicting  production  levels  dec  ades 
into  the  future. 

In  fact,  the  China  debate  is  a  mien  icosm  of  the 
larger  argument  over  the  impact  of  watei  st  an  i 
ty  on  global  food  production  half  a  centur\  from 
now.  In  this  dispute  the  optimists  and  pessimists 
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are  more  evenly  divided.  Among  the  optimists  arc 
the  U.N.  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  and 
the  International  Food  Policy  Research  Insti- 
tute, a  World  Bank-supported  nonprofit;  the  pes 
simists  include  Brown,  Postel,  and  IWM1,  an- 
other World  Bank-supported  nonprofit.  In 
preparation  tor  a  chapter  ot  The  World's  Water 
2000-2001,  Peter  Cleick  found  himself  getting 
into  arguments  with  people  on  both  sides.  "I  re- 
alized that  you  can't  answer  the  question  without 
understanding  what  they're  assuming,  whether 
they  tell  you  that  they're  assuming  it  or  not," 
Cleick  said  over  the  phone.  "My  conclusion  is 
that  people  in  both  camps  don't  know  the  an- 
swer— they're  making  a  whole  bunch  of  assump- 
tions that  they  aren't  telling  us.  And  their  civs 
tal  ball  is  no  better  than  anybody  else's." 

Cleick  focused  on  elucidating  the  disputed 
range  ot  each  of  the  key  variables  that  will  de- 
termine whether  the  world  will  be  able  to  feed  it- 
self. Among  his  variables:  Will  the  world's  pop- 
ulation in  2050  be  closer  to  10.7  billion,  the 
U.N's  hiyh  projection,  or  7.3  billion,  the  U.N's 
low  projection'  Will  most  people  eat  2,300  calo- 
ries a  clay,  the  minimum  level  for  health  set  by  the 
FAO,  or  will  they  eat  3,300  calories  a  day,  as 
people  in  the  wealthier  industrialized  nations  do.' 
What  portion  of  those  calories  will  come  from 
meat'  This  is  a  significant  statistic,  since  meat 
consumption  requires  that  grain  be  ted  to  livestock 
instead  of  humans.  By  one  estimate,  all  the  gram 
ted  to  U.S.  livestock  is  equivalent  to  the  amount 
needed  to  teed  400  million  people.  What  will 
crop  yields  be'  What  traction  of  crops  will  be 
lost  to  plant  disease,  pests,  storm  damage,  har- 
vesting inefficiency,  spoilage,  and  waste1  These 
sums  now  are  enormous.  Diseases,  insects,  and 
weeds  destroy  about  a  third  of  all  crops,  and  a  Nk'7 
study  estimated  that  in  the  United  States,  27 
percent  of  all  edible  food  for  humans  was  lost  at 
the  retail,  consumer,  and  food-service  levels. 

Water  scarcity  dictates  another  set  of  ques- 
tions: What  will  be  the  water  requirements  ot 
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the  crops  grown?  A  ton  of  potatoes,  tor  instance, 
needs  SCO  to  1,500  tons  of  water,  while  a  ton  of 
chicken  needs  5,500  to  5,700  tons  of  water,  and 
a  ton  of  beef  needs  IS, 000  to  70,000  tons  of  wa- 
ter. What  percentage  of  cropland  will  he  irrigat- 
ed.' 1  low  efficiently  will  irrigation  water  he  used.' 
At  one  extreme,  flood  irrigation  requires  a  low 
capital  expenditure  hur  wastes  a  vast  amount  of 
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water.  At  the  other  extreme,  drip  irrigation  re- 
quires expensive  technology  hut  uses  water  with 
high  efficiency.  And  will  the  water  i 
rainfall,  rivers  and  streams,  lake--  and  res*  i 
groundwati  limed  wastewater.'  As  ground- 

is  depleted,  will  other  sources  he  available.' 
What,  finally,  will  he  the  impact  of  climate 
ileick  calls  this  "the  down  card  in  the 
poker  game     you  can't  see  it,  hut  you  know  it's 
to  he  a  factor  in  all  the  other  answer-."  It 
these  questions,  he  says,  the  likelihood 
iik  reases  that  food  and  water  shortages  will  he  a 
il  feature  of  twenty-first-century  lite.  "The 
ii  line,"  lie  note-,  "is  that  a  lot  ot  ! lungs 
ha\(  At  to  avoid  a  severe  crisis." 


THE  MIRAGE  OF  BIG 
TECHNOLOGY 


[t  is  indicative  ot  the  bind  we're  in  thai  eve 
though  technology  helped  get   us  into  i 
technology  also  will  have  to  help  net  us    >i 
Of  course,  "technology"  include-  a  wide  ranj 
Is,  from  five-dollar  drip-irrigation  buck< 
kit-  to  the  Three  Gorges  Dam.  The  optimist 
preference  i-  tor  big  technology,  which,  a-  a 
ways,  seems  to  promise  a  painless  w  a\  out.  11 
gleam  in  their  eve  now  is  desalination,  tk 
process  ot  turning  saltwater  into  treshwate:  : 
"As  soon  as  desalination  technology  gets  watt 
below,  say,  thirty  cents  per  cubic  meter,  yo 
really  run  our  of  a  problem,"  says  Aaron  Wol 
in  what  the  pessimists  would  call  an  overstate 
ment.  Desalination  is  useful  chiefly  as  a  sourc 
tor  industrial  and  municipal  water  in  coast; 
areas,  but  the  plants  are  usually  too  far  froi 
farmland  to  justify  the  ample  pumping  ex 
pense — and  agriculture  consumes  70  percer 
of  .ill  water  used  by  humans.  Of  the  1  1 ,000  dc 
salination  plants  th.it  now  exist,  60  percent  ar 
m  the  Middle  Ea-r,  where  fuel  is  cheap  am 
state  budgets  are  relatively  flush.  The  price  < 
desalinated  water  has  dropped  in  recent  years 
but  it  still  typically  costs  $1  to  S2  per  cuhi  - 
meter.  Tantalizingly,  a  new  desalination  plan 
planned  tor  Tampa,  Florida,  will  sell  water  at  5 
cents  per  cubic  meter,  but  the  Gulf  water  i 
treats  is  less  saline  than  ocean  water,  and  th< 
plant  enjoys  financing  and  energy  advantage 
that  may  make  it  unique.  As  it  stands,  de-ali 
nation  accounts  tor  less  than  1  percent  of  hu 
man  water  need-. 

It  desalination  can't  help  us  dramatically  ex-. 
pand  the  supply  of  water,  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  reduce  our  demand  tor  it.  Here  again,  some  op- 
timists look  to  a  high-tech,  big-money  solution — 
genetic  engineering,  which  could  produce  crop.' 
with  lower  water  requirements  and  higher  resis- 
tance to  insect-,  disease,  and  toxic  substances.  But 
the  future  of  genetic  engineering  is  uncertain 
because  of  safety  concerns  and  political  opposi- 
tion in  both  Europe  and  the  United  States.  "I  ab- 
solutely believe  we  need  to  work  on  crop  genet- 
ics," Gleick  says.  "But  do  we  bet  the  house  on  it. 
That's  dangerous.  1  think  you  have  to  address 
all  the  food  and  water  questions." 

Inevitably,  this  means  increasing  water  pro- 
ductivity, getting  more  "crop  per  drop."  The  po- 
tential here  is  vast,  -nice  by  some  estimates  the 
worldwide  efficiency  of  agricultural  water  is  40 
percent,  which  mean-  that  most  water  diverted 
for  agriculture  never  even  contribute-  to  food 
production.  Instead,  it's  lost  to  evaporation,  leaky 
pipes,  unhned  canals,  and  wasteful  irrigation 
practices.  But  whereas  the  Green  Revolution  ot- 
tered a  single  strategy  tor  increasing  crop  yield, 


i )  single  equivalent  exists  for  increasing  water 
eld.  In  place  ot  one  approach,  many  have 
nerged.  They  usually  use  fewer  resources,  cause 

tss  environmental  disruption,  and  cost  less  than 
leir  twentieth-century  predecessors.  In  con- 
ast  to  big  projects  such  as  dams,  many  of  these 
nproaches  give  local  farmers  a  stake  in  the  out- 
[  )tne  and  catalyze  them  to  improve  manage- 
ment techniques.  "There  is  considerable  evi- 
ence  that  farmer-controlled  small-scale 
rigation  has  a  better  record  ot  performance 
lan  government-controlled  large-  or  small-scale 
.  /stems,"  writes  Mark  Rosegrant,  an  1FPRI  ana- 
7st.  The  list  ot  potentially  useful  small-scale 
lethods  is  long  and  encompasses  technical, 
lanagerial,  institutional,  and  agronomic  realms, 
i  some  places  the  best  technique  is  a  traditional 
|  ne,  such  as  rooftop  or  mountain-slope  water-har- 
esting  that  was  ill-advisedly  superseded  by  a 
ig  but  ultimately  wasteful  project. 

At  the  top  of  most  lists  ot  appropriate  water 
echnology  is  drip  irrigation,  which  was  devel- 
oped in  Israel  in  the  1960s  after  cheap  plastic  tub- 
ing became  available.  Drip  systems  deliv- 
er water  directly  to  individual  plant  roots, 
yliminating  evaporation  and  saving  water 
find  energy.  Drip  irrigation  not  only  pro- 
luces  water  efficiency  as  high  as  95  percent 
nit  also  increases  yields,  since  plants  re- 
ceive water  on  a  regular  basis  instead  of  the 
poom-and-bust  cycle  of  flood  irrigation. 
studies  in  many  countries  show  that  drip  irriga- 
ion  reduces  water  use  by  30  to  70  percent  and  in- 
:reases  yields  by  20  to  90  percent.  Since  only  1  per- 
:ent  of  the  world's  irrigated  lands  now  use  drip  and 
irher  high-efficiency  methods,  the  potential  tor 
vater  conservation  is  huge.  In  India,  tor  instance, 
10  percent  of  irrigated  land  may  he  suitable  for  the 
echnology. 

Drip  irrigation's  major  liability  is  its  expense, 
:ypically  $500  to  $1,000  per  acre,  which  has 
ineant  that  only  large  farmers  growing  high-val- 
le  crops  use  it.  This  is  one  facet  of  a  huge  income 
jap  that  irrigation  technology  has  helped  foster: 
t  large  majority  of  the  farmers  in  developing 
:ountries  can't  afford  the  tools  of  irrigation  and 
;o  are  left  out  of  the  global  economy.  Among 
them  are  most  of  the  world's  790  million  under- 
nourished people.  To  Paul  Tolak,  president  of  a 
Lakewood,  Colorado,  nonprofit  called  Interna- 
tional Development  Enterprises,  this  is  "a  market 
chasm  instead  of  a  market  niche."  IDE  has  tried 
to  fill  it  by  working  with  small  businesses  in  de- 
veloping countries  to  design,  field-test,  manu- 
facture, and  market  irrigation  technology  for  poor 
farmers.  At  the  low  end  of  its  product  line  is  an 
easy-to-maintain  $5  drip  bucket  kit,  which  can  ir- 
rigate a  10-  by  1 6-foot  kitchen  garden  with  two 
buckets  ot  water  a  day.  If  a  farmer  grows  income- 
generating  crops,  he  can  make  enough  money  to 


move  up  to  the  next  product  in  the  line,  a  55-gal- 
lon-drum  kit  tor  $26  that  can  water  a 
square-toot  held.  In  China,  when'  most  farms  are 
smaller  than  an  acre,  a  poor  farmer  eventually 
could  irrigate  his  entire  field  with  a  $  )00  system. 
In  Nepal  and  India,  IDE-assisted  businesses  have 
sold  10,000  drip  kits  in  two  years,  enabling  farm 
ers  to  double  yields  without  increasing  wan  i  con- 
sumption.' 

THE  DREAM  OF  THE  OASIS 


as  Vegas  is  America's  city  ot  fantasy,  and 
water,  not  wealth,  is  its  greatest  fantasy  of 
. all.  The  city  that  Hoover  Dam  made  pos- 
sible is  the  nation's  fastest-growing  metropolis  in 

the  country's  driest  state,  the  perfect  manifesta- 
tion ot  the  notion  that  water  will  never  run  out. 
Las  Vegas  and  the  desert  don't  match:  the  city 
looks  as  it  it  didn't  so  much  emerge  from  its  sur- 
roundings as  get  deposited  on  them.  In  this  desert 
of  ostentation,  water  is  displayed  more  lascivi- 
>-  ously  than  sex.  Among  the  city's  hotel  casinos, 

Caesars  Palace  laid  down  the  archetype,  fes- 
tooning its  property  with  fountains  and  aque- 
ducts in  lc>ho.  Now  the  Mirage  sports  a  one-acre 
outcropping  of  terraced  waterfalls,  and  a  ram 
forest  has  been  installed  beneath  a  dass  canopy 
at  the  entrance.  At  Treasure  Island  the  mam 

'  T/ii'  path  of  appropriate  water  mairagement  often  isn't 
smooth  IDE's  biggest  shlyos  r.s  in  Bangladesh ,  where  n 
lias  outsivh  the  sale'  and  installation  oj  I  3  million  trea- 
dle pumps  since  1984  Treadle  pumps  are  useful  m  areas 
like  Bangladesh's  Ganges  delta,  where  aquifers  are 
replenished  during  summer  monsoons  and  the  major 
problem  is  finding  water  during  the  scorching  dry  season 
Farmers  peddle  the  treadles  for  two  u>  six  hours  a  day, 
the  difficulty  oj  pumping  water  this  way  assures  us  judi- 
cious use  treadle  pumps  cost  $  ?5  and  enable  farmers  to 
earn  at  least  $100  a  year  m  increased  crop  production 
In  recent  years,  however,  scientists  hune  discovered  that 
much  oj  the  underground  water  in  the  Ganges  delta  is 
contaminated  u'ith  naturally  occurring  arsenic.  The 
result  has  been  what  the  World  Bank  calls  "perhaps  the 
largest  mass  poisoning  in  history";  20  million  people  may 
be  poisoning  themsek'es,  and  several  hundred  thousand 
already  display  symptoms  The  difficulty  arose  after  offi- 
cials promoted  wells  to  counter  a  more  immediate  health 
problem,  the  spread  oj  waterbome  diseases  as  a  result  oj 
drinking  dirty  pond  water.  Although  IDE's  treadle  pumps 
are  used  chiefly  fur  agriculture,  not  human  consumption , 
Polak  says  he  assumes  that  even  crops  grown  ie»h  cont- 
aminated groundtt'ater  arc  affected,  and  IDE  has  joined 
a  mass/re  effort  to  replace  contaminated  wells  The  larg- 
er lesson,  oj  course,  is  that  testing  should  occur  when 
wells  are  dug 
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feature  is  a  naval  battle  between  British  and  pi- 
rate ships  that  empl  i  tors  and  a  large  sup- 
ply >  >t  firew(  >rks;  this  event  attracts  a  few  hundred 
sidewalk  onlookers  five  rimes  a  night.  Die  Man- 
unds  include  .1  sandy  beach  with 
three-  to  four-foot  waves.  In  pursuit  of  an  im- 
pressive water  display,  1  recently  chose  to  stay  .it 
the  \  enetian,  which  features—  can  you  guess?  - 
canals,  but  unfortunately  they  resemble  noth- 

much  as  brightly  lit,  elongated  bathtubs. 
I  Ik-  Venetian  even  a  Grand  Canal  and 

,1  Basilica  di  San  Marco,  whose  dissimilarities 
1 1 -in  the  originals  include  being  miniature  and 
plasterh  >ard  and  on  the  second  floor.  Bewildered 
ts  wait  in  Inn-  ti 'i  tbe  chance  to  pay  mon- 

tripe-shit  idol iers,"  who  pole  them 

down  the  hall,  singing  into  the  air-condition- 
ing duets. 

ill  its  hydraulic  glory,  the  Venetian  has 
been  upstaged  by  the  Bellagio  halt  ,1  mile  away. 
There,  hotelier  Steve  Winn  spent  $40  million 
on  choreographed  spigots  that  dance  to  "Singin' 
in  the  Rain"  and  1  ither  tunes,  C  treated  by  "water 
feature"  specialist  \X  ET  Design  of  Universal  City, 
I  '.ilili  irnia,  the  installation  is  set  within  an  1  1  acre 
artific  ial  lake  tor  which  the  hotel  serve-  as  bat  k 
drop.  Inside  the  lake  ire  27  million  gall 
water  (which  .1  WET  I  )esign  press  release  points 
.mi  are  equivalent  to  5,000  swimming  pools), 

lights,  7l>^  "MiniShooters,"  21  5  "Oars- 
men," 192  "SuperShi  ioters,"  550  miles  of  electrical 
wires,  I  20  miles  1  it  electric  ,1!  c  ables,  and  5  miles 
nt  pipe.  The  electrical  load  of  this  assembl 
7.5  megawatts,  enough  fot  7,500  homes.  Every 
half  hour,  speakers  all  around  the  lake  introduce 
.1  melody,  drawing  from  an  eclectic  repertoire 
that  gives  equal  billing  to  Aaron  Copland,  Lu- 
Pavarotti,  Lionel  Richie,  and  Marvin  1 1am- 
lisch.  Then,  as  the  music  plays,  the  nozzles  rhyth- 
mically spew  water  m  sinuous,  synchronous  arcs 
or  in  pulsed  skyward  streams  as  high  a-  250  feet. 
Mm  rise-  lubriciously  from  the  I. ike.  It  the  sweat- 
ing spectators  ire  lucky,  some  of  it  watts  their 
way.  When  I  asked  Carolyn  '  !   1"  Design's 

vice  president  ti  >r  business  develi  ipment,  wb\  so 
many  Las  Vegas  hotels  feature  water,  she  had  a 

mswer:  "Pei  >ple  in  the  desert  have 
been  1  IK  water.  It'-  the  idea  of  tl 

1  ineiii  ii  med  this  notion  to  the  v<  ilubli 
M 1  dt  <  iy,  wb  eral  manager  of  the  S<  mt  hern 

■Laity    is  one  of   the  state's 
whose  1 
and  hejeweled  appearance  belies  a  ^  annv  gt 
iter  issues,  understands  that  the  " 

.1  f  >r  Las  \  egas's  50  million 
ti  lurist 

water  that  even  it  it  adheres  to  it-  curren 
servatii  m  plan,  it  will  pi  run  out  <  it 

then,  Mulroy  \iv\ 


"other  mechanisms  have  to  come  into  play."Th< 
"mechanisms,"  however,  are  uncertain  bets.  In  th< 
short  term,  Mulroy  is  frying  to  persuade  reluctan 
Arizonans  to  sell  part  of  their  allotment  of  Col 
.  irado  River  water.  In  the  long  run,  she  is  pinning 
her  hopes  on  California  water,  which  she  think: 
could  becorrie  available  if  desalination  plant:  I 
start  supplying  California.  "That's  the  only  logi  1 
cal  pi, ice  to  go,"  she  says. 

Since  its  institution  in  1995,  Las  Vegas's  con 
servation  plan  has  already  pared  16  percent  off  the  j 
city's  projected  water  use  and  is  calibrated  tcj 
reach  25  percent  by  2010.  The  biggest  problem 
Mulroy  notes,  is  the  insistence  by  so  many  resi- 
dents on  growing  lawns:  two  thitds  of  the  city':! 
water  is  used  outdoors.  The  conservation  plan 
has  instituted  tiered  water  rates  that  force  prof- 
ligate residential  users  to  pay  $900  a  month  01 
more  tor  water,  and  the  city  limits  the  size  01 
front  lawns.  The  hotels,  on  the  other  hand,  art 
forgiven  their  conspicuous  use  of  water  because 
they  are  central  to  Nevada's  economy.  "The  ho- 
tels generate  somewhere  around  70  percent  ot 
the  state's  gross  product,  and  they  use  S  percent 
ot  all  the  water  we  deliver,"  Mulroy  says.  "That's 
not  a  bad  investment."  Even  so,  the  hotels  pay 
top-tier  rates  tor  their  watet,  and  most  use  treatj 
ed  gray  water  tor  their  displays:  the  Mirage  and 
Treasure  Island  share  one  underground  water- 
treatment  plant,  while  the  Bellagio  houses  an- 
other. Ot  course,  these  facilities  ate  hidden  from) 
the  hotels'  guests,  tot  whom  the  illusion  of  boun- 
tiful water  is  carefully  preserved.  I  found  this  out 
when  1  asked  Mulroy  why  the  hotels  don't  advise; 
their  guests  to  reuse  towels  and  stint  on  water 
use,  as  other  desert  resorts  do.  She  said,  "Las  Ve-! 
Lias  sells  fantasy.  Anything  that  jars  people  back 
to  reality  is  viewed  by  those  who  tun  the  hotels 
as  a  disincentive."  It  was  the  next  sentence  that 
clicked  msule  my  brain,  as  1  teahzed  that  it 
summed  up  the  human  approach  to  water  at  the 
end  '  >t  the  twentieth  century.  "People  don't  want 
to  live  in  reality,"  she  said. 

but  reality  has  a  way  of  forcing  its  way  into  hu- 
man consciousness,  and  sooner  ot  latet  we  must 
acknowledge  that  our  relationship  to  watet  is  in- 
timate, complex,  and  primal:  if  we  abuse  it,  we  in- 
evitably suffer  the  consequences.  Remove  trees 
the  watershed,  and  the  tiver  below  floods; 
deplete  aquifers,  and  the  land  above  subsides; 
pollute  or  obstruct  the  river,  and  the  effects  flow 
all  the  wa\  to  the  sea.  We  must  accommodate  our- 
selves to  water,  not  the  other  way  around.  Nei- 
ther the  pollution  ot  our  air  and  soil  nor  the  de- 
struction of  wilderness  nor  even  the  ptobable 
extinction  ot  a  majority  of  the  earth's  creatutes 
with  the  threat  ot  eatasttophic  climate  change  has 
prompted  us  tochange  our  behavior.  Now  it  is  the 
turn  of  water,  the  very  foundation  of  life,  to  teach 
us  to  be  good  animals.  ■ 
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WORLD  WORLD 

How  I  learned  to  stop  worrying 

and  love  the  Blob 

B^  Thomas  de  Zengotita 
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ately  it's  getting,  like,  face  it — you  know' 
As  genocidal  wars  go,  Kosovo  seems  to  have  turned  out  pretty  well.  Bomb- 
ing worked  after  all.  Back  home,  looks  like  welfare  reform  worked,  too. 
Wasn't  there  supposed  to  he  some  urban-riots  type  thing  by  this  time.7  What- 
ever Rubin  and  Greenspan  did,  we  have  this  unprecedented  economic  suc- 
cess, don't  we.'  And  all  that  hard-core  Newt  stuff,  that's  history.  Some  fuss 
about  the  WTO  and  Starbuck's,  but  there's  that  African  AIDS  initiative, 
which  is  good,  right1  GATT  and  NAFTA  caused  some  pain  on  all  sides  of 
several  borders,  hut  the  Big  Comeuppance  promised  by  the  Asian  econom- 
ic crisis  never  came  to  pass,  and  those  designer-label  seamstresses  will  catch 
more  of  the  new  action  eventually,  won't  they?  China,  yadda-yadda,  every- 
one knows  the  money  is  talking.  1  mean,  are  you  worried  about  waroverTai- 
wan?  Russia?  Okay,  a  little  Chechnya  friction,  hut  they  helped  with  the 
Serbs,  and  Turin  will  soon  realize  that  tree-form  corruption  requires  insti- 
tutionalization it  it  is  to  d^  business  with  IMF  institutions.  Barak  is  so  into 
the  "peace  process" — in  tact,  the  whole  Middle  East  is  succumbing  to  it.  Dit- 
to Ireland.  Now  India  and  Pakistan  want  some  diplotherapist  to  broker  their 
beet.  Maybe  even  Castro  will  loosen  up  when  he  gets  Elian  hack.  It  East  Tim- 
or, classic  example  of  manufactured  consent  by  corporate  imperialism,  can 
make  the  world's  to-do  list,  anything's  possible.  Prospects  tor  women  are  cer- 
tainly better  than  they've  been  in  the  history  of  the  species.  And,  speaking 
of  species,  the  peregrine  falcon  is  off  the  endangered  list,  and  Grand  Banks 
fisheries  are  replenishing  fast.  1  read  where  population  trends  are  leveling  oft. 
Y2K  disasters'  In  your  dreams.  What's  next.'  Instant  Ram  Forest? 

Gosh.  The  more  folks  shrug  off  those  ponderous  old  identities  and  tradi- 
tions, and  those  grand  politic, il  theories  and  movements,  and  turn  instead 
toward  monev,  tame,  and  cool  gear,  the  better  things  get.  Now  there's  a  Bridge 
to  the  twenty-first  century.  Call  it  World  World — as  in  Disney  World,  on- 
ly  much  bigger.  A  horrifying  prospect'  When  compared  with  the  truly  hor- 
rifying twentieth  century?  Meet  the  only  ideology  we  have  left,  the  one 
that  drives  World  World's  content  providers.  And  what  is  this  "ism"  tor  the 
Last  Man,  or  (Nietzsche  would  have  loved  this)  Last  Person?  We  could  call 
it  "sensationalism"  it  the  semantic  space  occupied  by  socialism  and  liberal- 
ism could  be  implicated.  "Entertainment ism"  maybe? 

Personally,  1  hie  it  all  under  "Blob."  Not  much  of  a  metaphor,  not  precise, 

Thomas  de  Zengotita  teaches  at  The  Dalton  SLh<>ol  and  The  Draper  Program  at  Sen 
York  University .  His  t'ssay  "The  Gunfire  I  dialogues"  appeared  m  thejuh  1999  issue 
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For  FDR  IT  WAS  "FEAR  ITSELF"; 

I  v  )R  |FK  IT  W'As  "ASK  NOT  Wl  IAT"; 

R  )R  MLK  IT  WAs  "]  1  [AVE  A  DREAM." 

FOR  BILL  IT  WAS  THE  MONK  A 

STATE  OF  THE  UNION 


bul  anything  more  specific  wouldn't  do  the  idea  justice.  You'll  see. 

Anyway,  hack  to  the  question.  Suppose  the  objective  conditions  of  his 
rv  (remember  them?)  forced  this  choice:  World  World  tor  all  or  contini 
human  misery  on  ,i  massive  scale.  Pretend  it's  a  values-clarihcation  worksh  1 
You'll  learn  a  lot  about  yourself  it  you  choose.  Maybe  you  already  have. 

Don't  worry.  World  World  will  have  an  Eggheads  &  Radicals  Aral 
and  Chat  Room.  There  you  will  he  tree  to  continue  your  ruthless  unma 
ing  ot  powerful  interests  win  >  exploit  World  World  tor  gargantuan  profit,   i 
one  will  think  you're  a  snob  or  a  drag  or  a  threat.  No  one  will  know  you  1 
ist.  "Click"  and  you're  gone.  Democracy,  Blob-style. 

LEADER  OF  THE   FREE  WORLD  WORLD 

And  Bill  was  the  man,  the  man  with  the  plan,  or  without  the  plan,  and  tl 
stutt  to  see  it  through,  or  not,  depending  on  the  ebb  and  flow  of  money  aj 
polls.  He  consolidated  trends  that  have  been  developing  since  Ken 
TV  presidency,  but  with  Bill  we  crossed  a  threshold.  A  future  History-  Ch 
nel  (talk  about  a  moi  juste)  will  reference  him  as  the  defining  figure  i  if  -  lur  a 

To  see  more  deeply  into  this  abyss  of  necessity,  reali:e  that  it  is  Mon 
and  choked-up  lies  and  pastoral  sessions  with  Jesse  that  made  Bill  a  Wo 
World  historical  figure.  It  is  sheer  incredibility  that  entitles  him.  If  what  h; 
pened  last  year  had  been  forecast  to  you,  would  you  have  believed  it? 
credible!  Rut  incredible  also  in  the  other  sense:  Of  everything  he  says  or  d 
now,  isn't  it  pointless  to  ask  whether  he  really  means  it.7 

As  with  greats  of  yore,  there  was,  tor  Bill,  the  speech  that  made  histo 
For  Churchill  it  was  "blood,  toil,"  etc.;  tor  FDR  it  was  "fear  itself";  fot  J 
it  was  "ask  not  what";  tor  MLK  it  was  "1  have  a  dream" — you  know  the  t 
ten.  For  Bill,  it  was  the  Monica  State  of  the  Union.  As  with  Lincoln  at  G 
tysburg,  it  will  take  time  to  gather  significance,  but  it  will  assume  World  Wo 
historical  importance  eventually,  because  in  that  performance  Bill  broug 
showbi:  politics  to  apotheosis,  forcing  his  vast  appetite  tor  dominion  up> 
an  enthralled  planet  like  some  Genghis  Khan  ot  virtuality.  Remember  hi 
it  was  .'Congress,  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Cabinet,  the  Foreign  Dignitarf 
the  Media,  somnambulating  into  a  newborn  zone  of  Being  in  which  hallow 
custom  and  bizarre  context  were  so  surreally  fused  that  the  whole  table 
seemed  pi  lised  to  shimmer  <  iff  into  the  ether.  A  new  form  of  stage  fright  pq 
inc. ited  the  halls  of  Congress  and  extended  to  millions,  maybe  billions,  of  vie 
i  i-  Prime  ministers  and  CEOs,  district  managers  and  college  deans,  sat  n 
eted  to  the  tube.  They  knew  how  central  to  their  success  was  the  ability 
bullshit  their  way  through  an  awkward  situation.  They  felt  implicit  solid; 
ity  with  Bill,  deeper  than  any  substance.  Would  he  tumble.'  It  just  one  gi 
gle  broke  the  stillness,  what  then.'  Would  people  be  able  to  go  through  wi 
the  c  harade.'  Most  of  all:  Was  this  really  happening? 

Th.it  most  fundamental  of  questions  went  unarticulated,  assuming  thei 
by  what  Heidegger  called  its  grounding  significance.  Plebeian  as  a  Shak 
spearean  watchman,  the  sergeant  at  arms  announced — and  Bill  did  the  re 
I  lhkr  pressures  that  would  have  crushed  a  citizen  of  the  old  real  world,  1 
strode  into  an  arena  without  precedent  and  slam-dunked  it  into  a  shape 
his  choosing.  In  that  masterful  performance  the  personal  and  the  politic 
fused  utterly,  on  a  global  scale,  in  real  time.  History  slipped  into  the  tutui 

We  were  all  earned  along,  were  we  not?  Bemused,  admiring,  repelled- 
im  matter;  we  went  with  him  down  the  aisle  and  through  the  first  forma 
lies,  and  gradually,  as  he  picked  up  momentum,  we  realized  it  was  «oing 
be  okay.  And  we  were,  at  some  level,  profoundly  grateful.  He  kept  it  togetht 
himself  and  World  World,  in  th.it  instituting  hour.  We  could  relax  back  i 
to  accustomed  role: — stand  or  not,  clap  or  not,  yawn  or  yell  or  switch  cha 
nels — pretending  not  to  notice  that  everything  had  changed  even  as  it  we 
back  to  normal.  For  if  that  could  be  normal,  then  normal  could  only  1 
"normal"  from  now  on. 

On  that  evening  the  baseline  ot  those  job-approval  ratings  was  set,  and  th 


ve  iii >t  wavered  since.  William  Jefferson  l.  !linton  had  indeed  done  In-  job. 
Didn'l  you  just  love  it  when  they  used  .ill  three  names.'  It  gave  the  ex- 
:ssion  "make  .1  mockery  ot"  .1  whole  new  dimension. 


BLOBSTERS  ALL 


Remember  when  Dylan  sang  at  Clinti  >n's  hist  inaugural  in  front  of  the  Lin- 

ln  Memorial  as  fighter  jets  flew  overhead  in  battle  formation?  Actor-ac- 
"ist  Ron  Silver  saw  those  lets  roar  across  the  sky,  and,  recalling  the  '60s  days 

rage  in  that  same  place,  he  was  troubled.  But  (after  all,  he  was  invited)  it 

in  passed.  A  sudden  realization  reconciled  him  to  the  scene:  "Those  are 

r  planes  now,"  he  thought. 

That's  a  Blob  Moment.  You've  had  them  yourself,  right? 

Don't  confuse  Blobby  moment-  with  hypocrisy  and  rationalization.  The 
tf-deception  here  i-  .4  ,1  different  order.  Among  Blobsters,  self-deception 

indistinguishable  from  self-overcoming. 

lermarm  cm  I  ]bermei\sch.  A  small  example: 
aen  Bill  says  he  feels  your  pain,  it'-  true. 

lere  is  no  limit  to  his  empathic  capaci- 
js.  That's  why  people  are  so  impressed 
ith  his  1  »ne-<  >n-<  me  skills;  the  way  he  listens, 
ie  way  he  makes  you  feel  important.  Even 
ally  smart  people  (like  you,  dear  reader) 
ho  get  taee  time  with  Bill  and  know  they 
e  getting  the  treatment  do  not,  on  that  ac- 
Imnt,  resist.  It  makes  them  feel  like  insid- 
s  to  be  so  treated  and  to  realize  it.  The 
lobby  benefits  of  this  doubling  are  multi- 
e  (as  everything  Blobby  is).  On  the  one 
and,  a  gesture  that  passes  tor  autonomy: 
ascribing  the  encounter  later,  re-creating 
,er\  little  stroke,  you  come  ott  so  knowing. 
»n  the  other  hand,  in  that  retelling  you 
ibmit  again  t<  >  the  treatment — like  Swann, 
imembering  Odette  saying  something  he 
eeds  now  to  believe. 

Now  we  see  why  there  were  no  John 
'eans  or  Elliot  Richardsons  in  Bill's  en- 
mrage.  His  subordinates  couldn't  turn 
gainst  him,  outraged  at  betrayal,  because 
ley  had  never  been  deceived.  Neither  could 
ley  desert  the  sinking  ship.  They  rightly  felt 
wnership  of  it.  In  the  politics  of  World 
/orld,  where  the  appearance  of  loyalty  mat- 
:rs  more  than  loyalty,  serious  players  can 
ever  quit.  War  Room.  Take  the  Heat.  Ra- 
il' Cajun.  Orrrrrrr. 

Suave  Mike  McCurry  embodied  this  form  of  followership  most  publicly.  1  le 
new  but  he  didn't  know,  you  know?  Hi-  superb  demeanor  conveyed  the  mes- 
ige.  He  wasn't  loyal;  he  was  "loyal."  He  couldn't  be  charged  with  responsi- 
ilitv,  vet  he  got  credit  tor  handling  the  pressure  that  would  have  gone  with 
:sponsibility  it  he  had  really  had  it.  Is  that  cool  or  what  .'The  pies-  held  Mike 
1  high  esteem  tor  this  performance.  In  coming  as  close  to  candor  as  the  re- 
exivity  of  World  World  allows,  Mike  became  a  role  model.  I  le  was  in  the 
tick  of  it  hut  above  it  all — the  verv  state  to  which  p<  >wer  journalists  aspire. 

Bill  provided  Blobby  moments  for  all  those  who  were  vaguely  on  the  left 
ut  of  fashionable  habit.  He  let  them  down  in  ways  that  allowed  them  to  ac- 
uiesce  without  a  crisis  ot  reflection.  He  picked  issues  on  which  they 
ouldn't  want  to  wattle  publicly  and  did  it  tor  them.  Ever  since  lie  pulled  the 
vitch  on  that  retarded  murderer  in  his  last  term  as  governor,  Bill  has  been 


In  the  tolitics  <  >f  world 

WORLD,  THE  ATrEARAN(  h 
OF  LOYALTY  MATTERS  MORE 
THAN  LOYALTY  ITSELF.  SERIOUS 
PLAYERS  (  AN  NEVER  QUIT 
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Vv  I IEN  THE  BLOB  IS  Tl  [REATENED,  facilitating  this  process.  People  who  wouldn't  openly  criticize  gangsta  raJ 

abandon  gays  in  the  military  or  promote  global  capitalism  were  enable^B 
THE  MM  >IA  (  DRPUS(  I  ES  tsk-tsk  at  Bill's  New  Democrat  compromising,  even  .is  he  did  what  tl 

SWAPM  Tl  IF-  si  'FNF  Tl  ll:v  Ml  1ST  didn't  object  to  that  much.  Like  some  virtual  savior,  Bill  took  the  sins  of 

generation's  expediency  upon  himself. 
COVER  ANYTHING  THAT  MIGHT  


BECOME  1   NMED1ATED,  REAL  SUCKING   UP  REALITY 

The  Blub  is  bigger  than  Bill,  of  course.  It  would  be  engulfing  everythi 
even  it  he  didn't  exist.  Think  of  all  the  techniques  and  theories,  movies  a 
memoirs,  counselors  and  programs  and  presentations,  that  condition  your 
perience.  Of  course,  a  few  things  in  life  are  still  just  what  they  are.  May 
you  have  a  nice  little  unmediated  relationship  with  your  feet,  rubbing  th 
together  under  the  blankets.  Don't  fend  this  oft  by  saying  that  culture  1 
always  filtered  experience.  Just  framing  that  objection  makes  the  point.  Ci| 
ture  provided  categories  taken  tor  granted;  the  Blob  offers — options. 

Options  are  good,  right?  You  can  choose  any  product,  any  opinion,  ai 
lifestyle.  It  doesn't  matter.  It's  like  the  Internet.  As  more  and  more  peof 
make  more  and  more  choices,  it  yets  less  and  less  important  what  th< 
choose.  That's  why  they  are  tree  to  choose.  That's  good,  right? 

Even  it  it  isn't,  there's  nothing  you  can  do  about  it.  Oh  sure,  some  of 
are  still  pretending  to  real  freedom,  pretending  to  retain  sharpness  and  edg 
Bur  the  Blob  will  not  tolerate  edges — though  "edgy"  is  fine.  Edgy  is  one 
the  Bli  ib's  most  active  digestive  enzymes.  Edgy  yets  us  nowhere.  What  aboi 
sincerity? 

Take  this  Jedediah  Purdy  fellow.  The  custodians  of  our  nation's  moralit 
have  a  new  poster  hoy.  Jed  is  out  to  purge  us  of  irony.  He's  got  a  true  causl 
he's  writing  hooks,  making  the  rounds.  The  hoy's  youth  excuses  him,  hi 
haven't  Kristol  and  Bennett  learned  anything?  The  enemy  is  irony,  okay- 
hut  Lordy,  hoys,  irony  isn't  a  personality  trait,  it's  a  cultural  condition.  Yo 
can't  package  sincerity.  The  impossibility  is  almost  logical.  Remember  thos 
canonical  Socratic  dialogues?  You're  in  a  state  of  self-contradiction  here.  . 

Quixotic  efforts  to  penetrate  the  Blob  with  sincerity  aren't  confined  to  cor 
servatives.  Poor  Bill  McKibben  is  mourning  the  death  of  outrage,  too.  He  can  j 
understand  complacency  about  global  climatic  change.  He  exhorts  us  to  re* 
fleet  on  the  fact  that  the  rain  and  the  wind  are  now  artifacts.  He  means  "ar 
lit. icts"  in  the  literal  sense;  he's  thinking  product  of  carbon  dioxide  emissions! 
Poor  guy,  he  is  very  sincere,  but  he  doesn't  understand  that  the  wind  and  i\\e\ 
ram  were  already  artifacts — of  The  Weather  Channel  and  twister  movies  and 
vacation  commercials. 

Imagine  people,  subjected  to  these  mediated  exhortations  to  outrage,  ac 
tually  trying  to  respond  to  all  of  them.  See  the  problem.'  They  can't. 

Okay,  so  edgy  and  sincerity  don't  work;  what  about  tribal  authenticity? 

Front'page  story,  the  New  York  Times.  Pictured  are  some  South  American 
Indians  doing  something  groupish.  1  lands  raised.  Lots  of  grins.  The  caption 
pegs  "a  workshop  in  Vicus,  Peru,"  designed  by  a  humanitarian  program  to  held 
"Indians  learn  to  handle  psychological  problems  brought  on  by  the  long 
Shining  Path  rebellion."  A  ^^k\  thing,  right?  Better  than  Shining  Path,  any- 
way. Better  than  Che  Guevara?  Better  than  traditional  lifeways  and  rituals? 
Well,  no  matter.  They're  doing  the  workshops,  they  like  the  workshops. 

Occasionally,  an  eruption  of  fate  or  evil,  an  earthquake  or  a  school  shoot- 
ing, feels  like  i(  might  be  sharp  enough  to  pierce  the  pulp  and  impede  the 
Bli  ib  No  way.  The  media  corpuscles  swarm  to  the  scene,  recognizing  the  very 
junctures  that  require  the  most  coverage.  What  must  be  covered  is  anything 
that  might  become  the  one  thing  the  omnitolerant  Blob  cannot  allow: 
something  outside  it,  something  unmediated — something  real. 

I  [ere  is  the  deeper  reason  the  Blob  embraces  scandal.  The  stain  on  Mon- 
ica's dress  threatened  f<  ir  a  while  to  be  irremediably  real.  It  made  you  won- 
der how  enthusiastic  fellatio  in  the  sunlit  silence  of  the  Oval  Othce  sound' 
ed.  This  is  also  why  Bill  is  at  his  best  when  he's  making  what  threatens  to 
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on  the  inside. 


It's  what's  inside  that  counts... 


SWEDISH  SCIENTISTS  WORK 
UNDERCOVER  TO  CREATE  THIS 
WEIGHTLESS  SLEEP  SYSTEM! 

They  use  NASA's  anti-G-force  research  to  invent  a  marvel  of  molecular  physics.. 


rempur-Pedic's  phenomenal  Swedish  bed  is  chang- 
ing the  way  Americans  sleep.  Our  amazing  bed  is 
le  future.  Innersprings  and  air-beds  are  the  past . 

Other  mattresses  are  fancy  on  the  outside.  Ours  is  a 
tirade  on  the  inside!  Billions  of  viscoelastic  MEMORY 
ELLS  work  as  molecular  springs  (see  cut-away  photo) 
i  conform  precisely  to  your  body. 

We  promise  super  high-quality  sleep! 
he  thick  pad  that  covers  other  mattresses  keeps  their 
eel  springs  inside,  but  creates  a  hammock  effect  out- 
de.  This  can  actually  cause  pressure  points.  That's  why 
mipur-Pedic  drastically  reduces  tossing  and  turning! 

Adjusts  to  fit  you  and  your  spouse. 

ur  exclusive  Tempur  material  uses  body  mass  and 
•mperature  to  selectively  adjust  to  your  exact  shape 


Matching 
Pillows 


and  weight.  This  sleep  matrix  gives  you  total  support. 
Its  microporoscopk  structure  is  sell-ventilating.  You 
also  get  our  new  Airflow  system. 

Works  naturally... automatically. 

The  Tempur-Pedic  bed  utilizes  no  electricity,  no  com- 
pressed air,  no  heated  water.  Instead,  it  uses  natural 

Our  advanced  technology  is  recognized 
In  VASA.theV.S  Space  Foundation,  and 
certified  by  the  Space  \wareness  Uliance 

principles  of  physics  to  give  you  the  energizing  "lift"  of 
weightless  sleep.  There  are  no  settings  or  controls  to 
adjust. . . no  heaters,  motors,  or  air  pumps  to  break.  You 
do  nothing  but  He  down  on  it! 

The  press  is  giving  us  rave  reviews! 
TV,  radio,  magazines,  newspapers,  medical  publica- 


Free  setup/removal 

»  Direct-import  prices 

•  Shipped  duty-free 


Viscoelastic  memory 
cells  conform  to 
every  curve  and 
angle  ol  your  body, 
ventilating  windows 
dissipate  heat 


tions...our  high-tech  bed  is  winning  wide  acclaim. 
Dai  n  ini  NBC  told  all  America  about  Tempur-Pedic. 
So  did  Lou  Dobbs  on  CNN's  Business  Unusual,  and 
CNBC's  Power  lunch.  Associated  Press,  Discovery 
Channel,  and  others  have  also  featured  our  break- 
through sleep  technology. 

Try  it  at  our  risk  for  3  months! 
We'll  set  up  a  brand  new  demo  bed,  in  your  bedroom 
...even  remove  the  old  bedding... and  give  you  3  full 
months  to  sleep  on  it.  II  you  don't  love  it,  we'll  pick  it  up 
and  take  it  back— at  our  expense! 
Thousands  of  health  professionals  say  'Yes!' 
Our  owners  lore  the  feeling  of  WEIGHTLESS  SLEEP  and 
the  way  Tempur-Pedic  helps  ease  aches,  pains,  back 
problems.  Thousands  of  sleep  clinics  and  health  profes- 
sionals recommend  our  Swedish  Sleep  System! 
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is  now  yours  for  the  asf 
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FAX  us  at  1-859-259-9843 

Tempur-Pedii    Ini     171  /ay  Lexington,  KY  40511 


The  blob  thrives  on  money, 
and  you  can  si  e  i  i  helping: 

Ml  niCINE.  INI  K  \S  I  Rl  (  TURE. 
M  )  REAL.  IN  W(  )RI  I  i  W(.  )RLI )  MONEY 
IS  WHAT  MAKES  Rl  ALITY  POSSIBLE 


he  real  int< i  an  act,  when  he  a >mforts  survivors  oi  the  disasters  the  Blob  mu 
cover  or  reconciles  ancient  enemies.  After  enough  time  with  Bill  and  h 
agents,  these  old  warriors  start  to  feel  outdated,  provincial.  That's  wh< 
turns  them.  They  want  to  he  with  it.  And  when  they  get  with  it,  they  K 
tiiti  to  serve  the  Blob's  agenda. 


I  III     NICE   AGENDA 


You  know  what  it  is.  SocialSecurityEducationHealthCareTheEnvironmen 
The  only  issue'  I  low  to  "get  it  June."  Answer.'  Money.  Now  the  realists  tak 
over.  Because  nothing  is  realer  than  money.  Right? 

Blobsters  are  a  reflective  and  ironical  hunch,  hut  one  thing  they  pride  them 
selves  on,  unreflectively  and  unironically,  is  their  realism.  Bruising  boardroor 
and  court  room  hat  ties.  Staggering  sums  and  careers  in  the  balance.  These  ar 
the  folks  who  get  it  done,  because  they  are  the  ones  who  know  what  "the  re 
ality  is."  One  of  their  favorite  expressions.  Because  their  reality  is  Worl 
World,  they  are  known  as  "players." 

Actually,  of  course,  whatever  isn't  money  is  more  real  than  mone\ .  Mon 
ey  has  no  substance  or  direction.  It  doesn't  matter  where  it  comes  from.  I 
doesn't  matter  where  it  goes.  It  can  do  anything.  That's  why  the  Blob  thrive 
i  >n  mi  >ne\ .  And  mi  mey  is  espec  ially  compatible  with  the  Nice  Agenda,  'l  01 
can  see  it  helping.  Medicine.  Infrastructure.  So  real.  And  that  realness  get 
attributed  to  the  m<  >ne\  thai ,  as  the\  sa\,  at  the  thank-you  banquets,  "mad< 
it  possible."  In  World  World  it's  money — as  opposed  to,  say,  God  or  Nature— 
that  makes  reality  /'mssi'Wc.  Whew  ' 

Back  when  politics  was  animated  hy  visions  that  resonated  to  lav 
God  or  Nature,  people  were  authorized  tor  great  events,  tor  conquests  an< 
rev<  ii ui  ions.  The\  dared  everything  tor  glory  and  the  cause.  You  wouldn't  tall 
about  the  "agenda"  of  the  French  Revolution,  would  you?  But  aren't  wt 
better  off  without  all  that,  all  the  intoxicating  fantasies  that  brought  dev 
astation  to  millions.'  Aren't  we  better  off  it  people  are  limited  to  the  gloril 
i  it  the  spmts  arena  and  the  concert  hall?  Napoleon.'  Lenin.'  Really!  1  mean 
hi  iw  much  self-esteem  An  we  want  to  encourage  here.'  Kant.'  Wittgenstein} 
The  brass  of  these  guys,  pontificating  about  ultimate  reality  and  the  purpose 
of  our  lives.  Who  did  they  think  they  were7. 

Don't  get  me  wrong,  its  okay  to  put  them  in  hooks  and  movies.  That's  where 
the\  belong,  up  in  Lad. a  land  with  the  Jedi  Knights,  not  down  here  where 
regular  folks  are  fashioning  their  own  philosophies  and  lifestyles.  Today 
great  leaders  are  exercising  great  leadership  in  every  company  and  schi  10I  and 
neighborhood — special  people  doing  special  things  m  their  own  special 
ways.  The  old-style  heroes  weren't  empowering;  that's  the  point.  The\  had 
an  intimidating  kind  of  greatness  that  discouraged  you  from  developing 
your  own  greatness.  By  all  means,  celebrate  those  celebrities  of  the  past.  1  )rapd 
the  giant  banners,  mark  the  centennials  and  all  other  ennials,  the  more  the 
heller,  actually,  because  the  more  we  do,  the  more  proportionality  we  get  — 
and  that's  what  this  is  about.  Proportionality.  Likewise  with  using  the  Ninth 
^  ,  in]  hi  my  in  margarine  commercials,  pasting  t  Jandhi  on  Apple  billboards — 
stuff  like  that,  over  and  i  >\  er  again,  until  everything  is  absorbed  among  the 
■  ipt ii  mis.  Thai's  fair,  right  .' 

Rohm  Tonei  go!  the  drill.  In  a  V  u  York  Times  review  of  Mona  Har- 
rington's (  '.are  and  Equality,  she  hailed  a  "feminized  polities"  in  which  "the 
country  no  longer  requites  the  'warrior  hero  leaders'  ot  the  past."  susan 
Faludi's  on  the  same  track.  She  extended  her  compassion  to  those  hapless 
kinks  who  flounder  in  the  wake  of  these  developments,  invoking  "a  new  par- 
adigm for  human  progress . . .  in  a  freer,  more  humane  world." 

Bui  lure's  the  really  original  part:  in  the  absence  of  malignant  Fascists 
or  (  omnumist*  or  Capitalists  or  whatever,  this  is  "a  battle  against  nn  ene- 
m\  ...  in  service  ot  a  brotherhood  that  includes  us  all." 

A  battle  against  no  enemy.  Now  what  could  he  nicer  than  thai .'  \\  ho  vould 
argue  with  thai  '  I   eii.unU  not  me.  ■ 
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LETS  GO: 
SILICON  VALLEY! 

Wherein  the  author  stalks  the  flighty, 

^reeivbacked  wehhead  in  his  natural  habitat 

By  Dennis  Cass 


v 

M.  on  c .in  feel  n  e\  en 
when  \i ui'rc  ^i i k k  in  traffic, 
i  he  romanc  e  i  'I  SiIki  m 
Valley.  I'm  on  I  liyhw  a\ 
1  0  I  somewhere  bctw  een 
San  |ove  and  Palo  Alti  i,  ni\ 
white,  rente  J  Mustang 
n  mvertihle  sum  ninded  h\ 
foreign  luxury  cars  paint- 
ed silver  and  yold,  sedans 

and  coupes  so  virginal  they  still  have  dealer  plates. 
The  highway's  vine-ct ivered  retaining  walls  block 
my  larger  \  iew,  hut  lush  yreen  treetops  and  .1  per- 
fect California  sky  hint  that  beyond  this  con- 
crete trough  lies  paradise. 

The  mellow  sunshine,  dry  air,  and  ahundant 
plant  life  make  Silicon  \  alley  .1  naturalist's  dream, 
hut  I'm  here  on  a  different  kind  of  safari  —  to  wit- 
ness the  hiyh-tech  employee  in  his  natural  habi- 
tat, lor  the  longest  nine  I  sniyyered  at  the  pun 
ishiny  hours,  the  overvalued  stocks,  the  webheads 
more  interested  in  reducing  server  packet  loss 
than  having  sex,  hut  my  laughter  has  yrown  less 
I  icartfelt  over  time,  neutered  h\  .ill  those  delicious 
millii  ins  and  the  meaty  pull  1  if  dcM  my .  Every  aye 
has  its  Lett  Bank,  the  place  where  hot,  restless 
souls  tesi  their  capacity  for  adventure,  the  place, 
like  Suict  in  \  alle\  toelav,  where  pet  iple  ari  mi  ire 
alive  than  \t<u  or  I.  Peeking  through  the  wind- 

I  V'linis  (  'uss's  las!  piece  /hi  1  Lirper's  May.irim  ,   'An  Ai  tii 

Jose  \  L'ntma ,  u/'/vaivd  m  ihe  Fi  ' 


shield  ylare  ol  the  Mer- 
cedes Kompressi  >r  next  to 
me.  I  watch  one  vouiil;, 
Lioateed  stewarel  ol  the  fu- 
ture a--  he  e  tuLlles  with  hi1- 
cell  phi  me,  and  1  can't  de- 
n\  that  I  feel  leak  hi-  \lier 
all,  he's  in  k  we. 

Because  1  lac  k  the  au- 
i;ressi\e  pei'si  nialn \  needed 
to  launch  a  Silicon  Vallc\  start-up,  I'll  ne\  er  ex- 
perience the  New  Eci  mi  im\  firsthand.  I  II  nev  er  he 
the  swashbuckling  entrepreneur,  hair  ravaged  by 
wind,  chest  heaviny,  one  hoot  up  on  the  gun- 
wales as  I  survey  the  vast  sea  1 1|  appi  nnttncmts  on 
m\  Pal  in  Pilot.  Thankfully,  thouyh,  anyone  can 
be  a  tourist.  Local  boosters,  lulh  aw.ue  ol  Silicon 
\  alley's  allure,  are  easier  to  aid  me  in  m\  pil- 
unmaue.  San  Jose,  the  self-proclaimed  Official 
I  11  \  of  the  New  Millennium,  is  active  1\  tourtiny 
technology  tourists  with  The  I  i\  h  Museum  of 
Innovation.  (.  Companies  such  as  Intel,  Apple,  and 
Netscape  welcome  visit*  irs  with  interpret  n  e  cen- 
ters and  company  sii  ires,  and  I  have  m\  personal 
lisi  of  destinatu  ms  and  archetypes  gleaned  from  the 
payes  of  Wired.  I  '/'Mile,  and  the  Wall  Street  /mo 
mil  1  arm  e  k  m»  het«  >re  the  Nasdaq's  Blai  k  I  nda\ . 
hut  I'm  less  interested  in  the  mone\  than  the  1.1I 
ent.  1  feel  like  I  could  see  a  hundred  Menk 

M  Ft»m'i  fi  0  -Mi  '• 

LW-»  issue    He  lius  ai  Mi 


lllusir.iih.n-  I  .  I  .■!,  K   i,  i 


Ni.'L    KNOWN   FOR  ITS  FRAGRANT  ORCHARDS,  SILICON  VALLEY 
FRUITED  PLAIN   HAS  BECOME  PURPLE  OFFICE-PARK  MAJES7 


.iikI  meci  a  thousand  Edisons,  and  it's  all  in  one  veteran  of  III',  Maro  mi  is  a  big  man,  with  thu 

sprawling,  hiHiiniii.u  frontier  town;  like  Las  Vegas,  features  and  large  hands,  but  his  face  is  soften 

only  smart.  by  .1  lattice  of  fine  wrinkles.  I  tell  him  the  reasi 

Eventually  the  traffic  loosens  up  and  I  arrive  at  for  my  visit,  to  see  Silicon  Valley  at  work,  and 


lewlett  -Pat  kard,  the  first  stop  on  my  self-guid-  gives  me  .1  wink.  "I  think  I've  got  something 

how  you,"  he  says.  We  pass  quickly  through 


tour.  I  Jon  t  feel  an  intimate  connection  to 


Hewlett-Packard  (they  make  my  laser  punter,  field  of  cubicles  and  approach  two  doors  along  t 

an  appliance  I  appreciate  but  do  not  covet),  but  far  wall.  As  Marconi  leads  me  toward  the  fi 

11  makes  nn  list  tor  its  historic  value.  1  IP's  non-  door  he  slows  to  a  creep,  and  as  we  tentative 

hierarchical  management  style  and  philosophy  of  cross  the  threshold  1  feel  like  we're  sneaking  i 

i  reating  useful  work,  immortalized  in  founder  to  his  parents'  bedroom.  Instead,  we've  enten 

1  lave  Packard's  hook,  The  1  IP  Way,  is  as  much  the  1  )ave  Packard's  office,  which  has  been  preserve 

story  ol  Silicon  Valley  as  the  technology.  Since  as  a  shrine.  Immediately  I'm  struck  by  the  ku 

the  laic-  1930s,  scores  of  engineers  have  passed  of  warm,  sweet  sunshine  you'd  find  in  a  church 

through  these  halls,  and  I'm  hoping  for  an  Ellis  a  high-end  home  store.  The  room  is  furnish* 

Pland  experience,  to  trace  a  finger  slowly  down  in  1960s  Industrialist,  with  cork  floors,  wood  par 

a  lisi  of  names  or  maybe  to  take  a  rubbing.  cling,  and  Eames-style  furniture,  and  the  air 

After  c  learing  security,  my  public-relations  es-  dense  with  a  hearty,  musky  smell.  On  the  wall  a 

out  lakes  me  past  row  after  row  of  silent  cubicles  pictures  of  Packard  glad-handing  former  pres 

to  the-  office  of  Karen  Lewis,  Hewlett-Packard's  dents  Reagan  and  Push. 
corporate  archivist.  Lewis,  who  left  the  1  iarvard  "You've  seen  the  HP  garage,  haven't  you.1"  H 

Archives  twelve  years  ago  to  help  organize  the  asks  as  we  move  through  a  door  into  the  adjoii 

1  ompany's  fiftieth  anniversary,  spends  her  days  ing  office,  which  belongs  to  William  Hewlet 

tending  to  internal  memos,  press  releases,  and  "You  need  to  go;  it's  really  the  Bethlehem  of  Si 

business  correspondence  as  it  they  were  Shake-  icon  Valley."  On  the  wall  a  thank-you  quilt  sew 

speare  folios.  She  is  in  her  titties  but  looks  younger,  by  Stanford  faculty  wives  reads  "Degree  of  the  Ur 

tit  and  tan,  wearing  a  southwestern  shirt,  khakis,  common  Man."  I  glance  over  at  Marconi  and  h 

and  wire-rimmed  glasses  that  bring  out  the  sparkle  nods  reverently.  "These  guvs  are  really  good  ft 

in  her  brown  eves.  Her  bright,  sterile  office  is  society,"  he  says.  Marconi  then  shows  me  an 

perked  up  b\   a  single  white  orchid;  along  one  other  icon.  On  Hewlett's  desk  is  a  lined  yello\ 

wall,  gla.ss  cases  display  electronic  testing  equip-  tablet  piled  with  foreign  currency,  mostly  Asiar 

iticnl  as  it  11  were  baked  goods.  Sitting  side  by  side  Marconi  tells  the  legend  of  how  Hewlett  left 

at  a  small  white  table,  we  leaf  through  I  lewlett-  clime  on  the  tablet  when  he  turned  the  toon 

Packard's  scrapbook  of  Silicon  Valley-  It's  cute,  over  to  the  ages,  remarking  to  his  secretary  tha 

all  these  pieces  of  paper  telling  a  story.  She  shows  someone  was  hound  to  steal  it  as  a  souvenir.  In 

me  Steve  Wozniak's  description  of  what  would  he-  stead,  pilgrims  have  added  to  it  over  the  year; 

come  the  first  Apple  computer  and  an  attached  turning  the  notepad  into  a  kind  of  wishing  well 

form  from  the  IIP  legal  department  permitting  I  dig  around  in  my  pocket  and  find  a  clime,  ; 

him  to  develop  the  idea  on  his  own.  Even  though  nickel,  and  a  penny.  I  press  my  sixteen  cents  gen 
it's  handwritten  1  m  lined  paper,  with  entries  as  tly  into  the  tablet  and  say  a  prayer  fo 

mundane  as  "power  supply"  and  as  grandiose  as  w  those  about  to  go  public. 

1  iperating  system  "w  1  men  entirely  by  me,"  Woz- 

niak's  proposal  leads  like-  what  1 1  is,  ,1  blue-print  A  've  lead  that  Silicon  Valley  isn't  really  a  place 

foi  computing  democracy.  Lewis  and  I  page  that  exurbs  such  as  Mountain  View  and  Pah 

through  other  doe  uments  and  talk  about  the  hope  Alto  and  Sunnyvale,  set  in  a  wide  pi. me  between! 

hi  I  i!  nun  e-iie  e  ot  1  he  days  when  the  w<  irk  was  blue  mountains  to  the  west  ,mJ_  gold  mountain' 

pure,  before  Lewis  boxes  everything  up  and  ends  to  the  east,  don't  define  the  valley — ideas  ^\i^ 

liscussion  with  a  slightly  hitler  aside  about  I    ndoubtedly  this  notion  helps  high-tech  vi- 

t\  all  been  ruined  by  the  valley  's  "market-  sionaries  get  ^m  television,  but  unfortunately  I'm 

ing  c  nil  ure."  stuck  driving  around  trying  to  find  places  to  look 

Nevertheless,  in\  meeting  with  Lewis  whets  at  and  people  to  talk  to,  a  task  that  quickly  proves 

m\  a|  petite  for  scientists.  I'm  hoping  Rich  Mar-  more  difficult  than  expected.  Once  known  tor 

coni,  in\   nun  guide  at  Hewlett-Packard  Labs  its  fragrant  white-blossomed  orchards,  Silicon 

Building  5,  can  satisfy  my  urge.  A  twenty-five-year  Valley  was  called  the  Valley  ot  1  leart's  Delight, 


h   the  fruited  plain  has  been  replaced  hv  purple 

I  ce-park  majesty.  It's  a  glorious  day,  hut  1  soon 
in  tli.it  people  don't  go  outside  to  enjoy  it, 

eferring  instead  to  stay  inside  the  company  ttlt- 
■  the  low-lying  concrete  hunkers  with  mirrored 
widows  that  cloak  then  human  capital  like  .1 
ivie  star  hiding  hehind  sunglasses.  Nm-  are 
■re  any  signs  of  cultural  lite,  no  matter  how 
'1  ial.  I  expected  a  franchise  wasteland,  hut  there 
'  ■  vast  stretches  of  leafy  business  developments 
iere  there  isn't  so  much  as  a  convenience  store, 
d  after  a  while  1  find  myself  in  the  strange  po- 
ion  of  hoping  to  see  a  Taco  Bell,  it  only  to 
ow  that  someone  is  alive. 
i'm  grateful  to  find  that  downtown  Palo  Alto, 
th  its  low  buildings  and  shady  side- 
ilks,  is  well  populated.  On  Lewis's 
zommendatioti,  1  go  to  a  hurrito 
ice  in  the  hope  of  rubbing  elbows 
th  Silicon  Valley's  high-tech 
iuth  culture,  maybe  a  hipster  pro- 
ammer  or  a  pissy  hacker.  While 
voring  my  pico  de  gallo,  1  eaves- 
op  on  a  young  man  with  a  goatee 
he  relates  to  his  friends  the  story 
|!  a  co-worker  who  ottered  to  do 
line  mapping  for  him.  "Yeah,  it  you 
mid  do  some  mapping  tor  me  thai 
ould  be  real  great,"  says  Goatee 
rcastically.  I  lis  three  friends  laugh, 
tough  I'm  not  sure  why.  By  map- 
tig,  1  think  he  means  a  technique 

II  creating  computer  graphics, 
Inch  makes  me  wonder  it  the  c^- 
orker  wasn't  up  to  the  task  Or  is 
le  whole  idea  of  doing  mapping, 
istead  of,  say,  tessellating,  absurd? 
)r  is  Goatee  himself  such  a  master 
tapper  that  even  the  <  ifter  <  if  help  is 

ridiculous  insult.'  "Yeah,  I'd  like 
m  to  do  some  mapping  for  me,"  he 
lys,  and  1  get  a  chill.  I've  heard  this 
me  of  voice  before,  coming  through  the  phone 
tie  while  talking  to  an  impatient  eustomer-ser- 
ice  technician,  hut  it's  a  thrill  witnessing  it  first- 
and,  an  engineer's  disdain  tor  someone  who 
n't  acceptably  proficient  in  high-level  pro- 
ramming  languages  1  >r  NT  server  c<  mtiguratii  ins 
rXenu,  Warrior  Princess  trivia.  I  sympathize.  It 
in  he  a  burden  to  he  so  young  and  ruthless  and 
tvvy,  and  1  imagine  that  someday  there  wall  he 

new  kind  of  sadomasochistic  role-playing  in 
bach  the  technologically  adept  wall  pay  domi- 
atrices  to  treat  them  like  newbies. 

When  I  first  started  using  computers  in  college 
aho  shared  in  the  disdain,  believing,  arduous- 
,,  that  Steve  Jobs's  Apple  was  good  and  that 
all  Gates's  Microsoft  was  had,  that  entering  a  text 
ommand  to  delete  a  tile  was  not  only  counter- 
ituitive  but  somehow  tainted  with  sin,  and  that 


dragging  an  image  of  a  piece  of  papei  to  ,1  little 
trash  can  led  to  computing,  and  personal,  solva- 
tion. I'm  not  passionate  about  computer  plat 
tonus  anymore,  but  it's  still  a  thrill  to  walk  into 
.Apple's  sprawling  lobby,  the  portal  to  the  feisty, 
idealistic  company  that  has  always  seemed  to 
want  computers  to  embrace  the  world  rather  than 
the  other  way  around.  The  mam  Apple  campus 
is  made  up  of  six  four-story  buildings  of  greenish 
glass  windows  set  in  dull  gray  cement,  as  if  the 
plaee  had  been  built  by  stacking  Mac  t  'lassies,  but 
inside  it  feeU  like  a  museum  of  modern  art.  The 
skv  is  \isible  through  an  open  architecture  of 
white  girders  and  glass;  most  of  the  employees 
win  1  pass  thr<  nigh  the  atrium  are  dressed  in  black. 
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The  cooler  ones  wear  sunglasses  inside,  hut  despite 
some  loud  hair  everyone  is  quiet,  and  the  longer 
1  wait  the  more  I  see  evidence  of  strain.  A  sign  by 
the  ovoid  reception  pod  reads:  NO  TAILi  iATINi  >. 
EAi  II  PERSON  MUST  PRESENT  HIS/HER  APPLE  ID 
P  Mil  .1  T<  1  Pill:  1  ARD  READER  R>  U  iN'FIRM  VA1  ID 
ADDRESS.  1  notice  that  the  glass  walls,  although 
allowing  a  view  of  the  interior,  separate  the  em- 
ployees from  the  guests  like  bulletproof  glass  pn  1- 
tecting  hank  tellers.  Up  on  a  balcony  a  young 
Asian  man  surveils  the  lobby  as  he  munches  on 
a  green  apple,  while  nearby  two  visitors  wearing 
matching  polo  shirts  and  khakis  carry  on  a  con- 
versation hushed  by  paranoia.  I  try  to  eavesdrop, 
hut  they  reposition  themselves.  Several  times,  in 
between  suspicious  glances  my  way,  the  word 
"lunch"  escapes  their  vigil,  and,  given  their  in 
tensity,  I'm  not  sure  if  they  are  using  code  words 
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to  i  i<  itec  i  a  new  product  or  discussing  the  meal 
that  comes  between  breakfast  and  dinner. 

Eventually  Kris  Vanacore,  my  P.R.  escort,  ar- 
rives, and  1  hnd  out  I'm  in  luck.  Every  other  Fri- 
day ,  Apple  has  .1  "beer  bust,"  a  regular  empli  >yee- 
apprec  iation  kegger,  and  I  get  to  attend.  1  follow 
her  across  the  quad,  enjo^  ing  the  loose  collegiate 
reel  oi  it  until  I  realize  that  we  are  hermetically 
sealed  oil  from  the  outside  world.  Vanacore  tells 
me  how  she  got  her  start  teaching  Jazzercise  at  the 
Apple  1  lealth  ex  Fitness  (.  .'enter  before  moving  in- 
to P.R.  She  still  favors  aerobics  shoes,  leggings, 
and  headbands,  but  she  also  lets  it  be  known  that 
she's  firm  about  the  rules:  no  talking  to  Apple  em- 
ployees about  Apple  products.  Outside  Caffe 
Macs,  Apple's  cafeteria,  a  few  workers  sit  at  pa- 
tio tables  and  drink  beer  out  ot  plastic  cups,  but 
despite  the  sunshine  most  everyone  is  inside, 
where  about  200  people  mingle  around  a  buffet 
table  loaded  with  dumplings,  sauteed  mushrooms, 
and  miniature  eggrolls.  Vanacore  tells  me  that 
Jobs  lured  the  chef  away  from  II  Fornaio,  his  fa- 
vorite upscale  Palo  Alto  restaurant,  to  work  at 
Caffe  Macs,  and  she  prompts  me  to  dig  in.  I  hes- 
itate, distracted  by  the  luxuriant  stone  floors  and 
gleaming  stainless  steel  i  if  the  cafeteria,  which  is 
decorated  in  a  way  that  1  think  is  supposed  to 
remind  me  of  Tuscany. 

The  kegger  is  a  sea  of  khakis  and  polo  shirts, 
flecked  by  a  few  chubby  hippies  with  long  gray 
beards  and  some  punkers  with  orange-streaked 
hair  and  slumpy  pants.  It  seems  like  a  friendly,  ver- 
bal en  iwd,  and  I'm  excited  to  finally  talk  to  an  en- 
gineer, but  whenever  I  approach  a  conversation 
circle  they  close  their  ranks.  1  can't  figure  out 
how  they  know  I'm  an  outsider — is  my  design 
outmoded.' — but  then  I  see  that  Vanacore  has 
been  tailing  me,  ready  to  step  forward  to  moni- 
tor any  conversation.  I  try  to  shake  her,  and  tor 
around  fifteen  minutes  we  play  a  game  of  cat  and 
mouse,  which  1  have  no  chance  of  winning,  since 
I'm  taller  than  almost  everyone  there. 

Weary  ot  the  chase,  1  cross  the  cafeteria  in 
search  of  i  pail  ot  engineers  I  noticed  standing 
on  i he  fringe,  v  )ne  is  younger,  with  long  red  hair 
and  surfer  shorts;  the  other  is  in  hn  forties  and 
is  wearing  linen  pants  and  a  broad  Panama  hat, 
an  out  tit  that  seen  is  to  say:  Iconoclast.  1  introduce 
myself  ami  ask  it  1  i  an  talk  to  them  about  life  in 
Silicon  Valley.  "No,"  says  Panama  Hat.  It's  a 
harsh,  drawn-out  sound,  two  syllables  that  srart 
high  and  slide  1<  >\\ .  getting  K  aider  along  the  way. 
It's  mi  theatrical  1  assume  he's  joking.  "I  don't 
want  to  talk  about  produc  ts  or  anything,  just  life 
at  .Apple."  I  s,i\ .  Another  no,  with  even  more  em- 
phasis. "1  low  aboil  I  |  us  I  lite  in  Silicon  Vallc\  .'" 
blank  stare.  "1  low  about  you.7"  I  sav  to  Surfer.  "I 
won't  use  your  names."  Reluc  tantly  he  tells  me 
he-  a  si  ifrware  engineer  from  Indiana.  When  I  ask 
bun  why  people  ^  nmc  to  Silicon  Valley  he  cites 


i he  readily  available  "microenvironments":  tr. 
sunny  vallcw ,  the  surf  along  the  coast,  the  sno 
in  the  mountains.  "That's  it?"  1  say.  "The  weatl 
er.'"  He  nods.  |  ;isk  him  about  the  work,  aboil 
what  it's  like  to  be  part  of  the  Revolution,  the  Fi 
ture,  but  he  pretends  it's  nothing,  like  takin 
pictures  at  the  1  )MV. 

Meanwhile,  Panama  Hat  is  silently  latherinfl 
He  wants  to  speak,  to  give  his  opinion,  to  corredl 
and  prove,  to  unleash  the  scorn.  Just  then  Van;! 
core  appears  and  asks  him  it  he's  spoken  to  me.  H? 
says  no  again,  this  tune  turning  his  displeasui : 
on  Vanacore,  who  doesn't  seem  up  to  it.  "I  dl 
what  I'm  told,"  he  says.  Surfer  asks  if  he  is  suppose' 
to  be  talking  to  me.  Vanacore  nods,  unsure.  "S|j 
you're  from  P.R.'"  he  asks.  "Where's  your  badge! 
Flustered,  Vanacore  stands  there  .is  Surfer  leanj 
over  and  ringers  her  badge.  "It  doesn't  say  P.R..! 
he  says,  prompting  Vanacore  to  explain  her  wor 
history.  Surfer  seems  skeptical  but  relents,  h 
hands  in  the  air,  appealing  to  the  eye-in-the-sk\ 

Panama  Hat  can't  stand  it  anymore.  He  is  star' 
ing  to  pace.  1  ask  Surfer  another  question  but  it 
aimed  at  Hat:  what  does  the  rest  of  the  country  g( 
wrong  about  Silicon  Valley,  what  do  they  simpl 
not  understand.'  "Everything,"  says  Panama  Ha 
with  contempt.  I'm  still  under  the  impression  h 
is  partially  kidding,  unable  as  1  am  to  reconcil 
such  anger  from  a  man  dressed  for  tropical  fun,  bu 
he  makes  it  clear  he's  not.  "Whenever  you  read 
h  iok  or  see  a  m<  >vie,  what  happens.'  The  media  go 
it  wrong.  That  is  the  constant." 

"But  I  really  want  to  get  it  right,"  1  sa 
meekly. 

Panama  Hat  glares  at  me,  lowers  his  voice 
and  speaks  slowly,  making  sure  1  understan< 
every  word.  "There  is  no  chance  you'll  get  i 
right."  Suddenly  a  tap  on  one  of  the  nearby  keg 
explodes  in  a  shower  of  foam.  We  jump  at  th< 
none,  and  Vanacore  looks  at  me  as  it  to  -a\ 
You've  done  enough;  maybe  it's  tim< 

Myou  go. 
y  experience  at  Apple  jinxes  me  tor  tht 
next  two  days,  and  I  spend  a  lot  ot  time  hiding  n 
the  Spanish  Mission-style  business  hotel  when 
I'm  staving,  admiring  all  the  furniture  with  dat; 
ports.  A  small  developer's  conference  is  hem; 
held  at  my  hotel,  and  while  sharing  a  sectiona 
sola  with  one  attendee  I  ask  him  what  the  mil 
ference  is  about.  He  considers  me  for  a  moment 
then  without  saving  a  word  turns  his  head  away 
I  feel  like  I've  been  snubbed  by  a  supermodel 
At  a  nearby  coffee  shop  I  wait  in  line  with  > 
y<  uing  man  l<  laded  up  like  a  burro  with  lapt<  ips  anc 
spec  sheets,  but  when  I  ask  him  it  he  works  in  tht 
industry  he  smiles  a  liar's  smile  and  denies  it 
I  iter  1  drive  around  the  office  parks  in  Sant; 
^  lira  ind  Sunnyvale  hoping  toe. itch  a  full  p. irk 
ing  lot,  which  I've  read  is  the  sign  ot  a  lusty  start 
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•  STARE  AT  A   ROOM   FILLED  WITH   SUN   SPARC  '  SERVERS.   SEE  I  NO    NHS 
IAIN  OF  NETSCAPE,"  AN    ITALIAN   VISITOR   WAS  MOVED    IO    I  EARS 


I  find  my  parking  li >t ,  hut  it  belong  to  an  ion 
iregnation  company,  a  kind  o<  twenty-four- 
i  ir,  high-tech  sweatshi  >p  that  Joes  piecework  tor 
p  makers.  A  young  man  wearing  hospital  scrubs 
es  me  a  friendly  greeting  but  turns  c<  Tl  when 
hi  asking  questions.  Meanwhile  his  co-w<  >rk- 
slowly  start  gathering  an  nind  me  like  I'm  the 
•lisk  in  2001  A  Space  (  )dyssey.  Then  they  ask 
to  leave. 

OChile  driving  away  1  try  to  figure  out  what 
kes  this  place  different,  what  separates  it  from 
T\  oilier  place  I've  been,  where  you  can't  get 
iple  to  shut  up  ,i boii i  their  lives,  their  secrets, 
ir  i  ipinii  ins  ah<  mi  what's  really  g(  >ing  <  >n.  Feel- 
;  a  little  rejected,  the  next  day  I  go  to  The 
ch  Museum  of  Innovation,  a  place  that  by  all 
dtints  has  to  be  nice  to  me.  With  its  cohalt- 
ie-;  nd-mango-orangc- tiled  exterior,  the  Tech 
iseuin  li  ii  iks  like  a  great  place  to  get  s(  >tt-shell 
lb.  The  (Original  museum  was  an  ad  hoe  col- 
r.tion  of  exhibits  put  together  by  the  Junior 
ague,  and  featured  quaint  exhibits  such  as  tele- 
one  books  stacked  like  a  1  )NA  d<  mhle  helix  to 
monstrate  how  much  information  is  held  in 
j  genetic  code,  but  the  new  Tech  is  something 
e  entirely,  so  breezy  an  J  moneyed  that  even  the 
iffer  whi >  takes  \i hii  aelmissii >n  tee  yets  t< i  sit  i in 
$800  Herman  Miller  chair.  Local  high-tech 
ins,  most  of  them  contributors,  use  the  muse- 
i  as  ,i  i.(  irpi  irate-event-center-cum-plav,  gn  nind. 
ae  dot. en t  tells  me  about  the  time  Bill  I  iates's 
ad  was  projected  twenty  feet  high  on  the  mu- 
am's  1MAX  screen,  and  the  story  is  clearly  m- 
aded  to  impress  rather  than  frighten. 
The  exhibit  halls  are  divided  into  tour  areas, 
ch  focusing  on  different  kinds  of  technology, 
mi  comiuunieat ions  to  hiotech.  1  hope  to  learn 
>w  computers  work,  how  that  magic  box  turns 
ies  and  zeros  into  text  and  graphics,  but  in- 
;ad  every  exhibit  amounts  to  little  more  than 
i  expensive  toy — infrared  cameras  you  can  scan 
'iirselt  with,  a  workstation  where  you  design 
iur  own  roller  coaster.  The  most  popular  areas 
e  the  studio  where  you  can  make  a  kind  of  mu- 
video  thing  and  a  place  to  design  a  mountain 
ke,  complete  with  marketing  bn  ichure,  but  for 
I  the  much-touted  interactivity,  the  kids  are 
tart  enough  to  sense  work  when  the\  see  it, 
iel  a  lot  ot  them  sneak  awa\  from  their  patents 
play  on  the  escalators. 

Adults,  however,  arc  more  gullible,  and  the 
ea  that  work  is  play  is  one  ot  the  most  integral 
irts  ot  the  Silicon  Valley  mythology.  My  next 
op,  Netscape,  is  famous  tor  tun.  After  it  was 


bought  by  despised  monolith  America  (  'nline, 
I  he  Web  browser  lost  a  lot  ot  its  indie  charm,  hut 
my  expectat  h  >ns  are  si  ill  high.  When  the  Internet 
caught  on  in  the  mid-LWs,  1  heard  Netscape 
stones  about  people  playing  roller  hockey  in  the 
parking  k  >i  and  bringing  their  d«  igs  t<  i  w<  irk,  e\  i 
deuce  ol  how  the  company  championed  the  an 
art  In  and  freedi  'in  i  it  express),  m  <  >l  the  Web.  Pal 
ii  Tie  i  son,  my  tour  guide,  is  a  little  wom-<  ml  by  the 
hype,  i  ired  ot  answering  the  same  questions — are 
you  a  millionaire' chiet  among  them — but  tries  in 
remain  pi  isitive.  She  says  that  anytime  she  and  bet 
friends  from  home  reunite,  everyone  wants  in 
know  about  lite  ai  Netscape.  "No  one  wants  in 
hear  about  then  jobs,"  she  says  with  a  laugh. 

Since  1L)LM  the  company  has  grown  to  em  pi  o\ 
3,000  people,  who  are  spread  out  across  twcnl  v  • 
five  buildings,  each  one  bearing  the  eelesii.il  N 
that  is  Netscape's  logo.  As  we  walk  down  a  long 
street  lined  with  fresh  saplings  and  street  lamps 
crafted  to  look  like  antiques,  a  peppy  white  pick- 
up thai  says  NHTSi  API  SH<  URI~n  SERVK  I-  rolls 
by.  Suddenly  n  seems  like  we're  at  a  resort,  a 
high-tech  corporate  adventure  as  imagined  h\ 
1  H.sney,  where  even  sec  in  atv  builds  brand  equity. 
Pierson  takes  me  to  Netscape's  visitor  center, 
where  we  stare  into  a  dark  room  tilled  with  J<  cens 
ol  Sun  Sparc  servers.  There  is  a  high  whistling 
sound  o|  wind  rushing  through  the  room,  and 
the  glass  vibrates  slightly.  "You're  looking  at  the 
brain  ot  Netscape,"  s,i\s  Pierson,  and  then  tells  me 
thai  upon  seeing  this  room  lull  ot  blinking  box- 
es .in  liah, in  visitor  was  moved  to  tears.  When  I 
.nk  Pierson  win,  she  sh.ikes  her  head.  "1  have 
no  idea  win  someone  would  do  that,"  she  siw 

Pierson  then  guides  me  through  the  kind  ol 
workplace  you're  supposed  to  envy,  listing  all  the 
things  that  make  Netscape  a  neat  place  to  work. 
"People  are  allowed  to  bring  their  dogs,"  she  says. 
"One  i  ime  a  di  ig  bn  >ke  into  a  conference  r< » mi  in 
the  middle  ot  an  important  meeting — but  it  was 
okay."  She  shows  me  an  impressive  model  ol  the 
t  iolden  t  iate  Bridge  made  out  <  »t  soda  cans  and 
an  ugh  couch  whose  significance  1  don't  under 
stand.  "The  conference  rooms  in  each  building 
have  a  theme,"  she  m\^  as  we  near  executive 
row.  We  walk  bv  three  doors,  Van  Dogh, 
Michelangelo,  and  da  Vinci,  before  coming  r<  1 1  me 
marked  |anitor.  Evidently  the  practitioners  of 
the  custodial  arts  are  sufficiently  inspired. 

Even  though  there  are  at  least  a  hundred  people 
on  i his  floor  working  away,  and  there  are  color- 
ful cube  walh  ,md  plenty  of  humorous  art  (a  mug 
shot  of  Bill  (  kites  from  his  arrest  in  Alhuquerquc 
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i  ,i  favorite),  the  room  is  disturbingly  quiet.  The 
euhes  ,i!  every  company  have  their  own  feel,  and 
I  \  (his  time  I've  become  something  oi  .1  con- 
n<  lisseur.  (The  vibe  .it  Netst  ape  is  more  1  heerful 
1 1 i.in  a l  Intel,  where  on  one  floor  the  only  color 
111 .1  held  nf  tui  1  hundred  battleship-gray  cubes  was 
the  orange  safety  flag  from  one  einpk  >yee's  bk  \  - 
1  le,  but  tor  imh'  ot  use  I  appreciate  I  lewlett- 
Packard's  grid  system,  where  you  could  meel 
someone  near  post  D3,  at  the  corner  of  (  ianesh 
Ranesh  and  Flor  C/ano.)  As  Pierson  and  I  walk 
tl Hough,  we  don't  exactly  whisper,  bul  die  mood 
isn'i  conducive  to  talking  either.  I  am  starting  to 
suspei  1  1h.1t  what  I  thought  was  .1  quiet,  joyful  dili- 
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gem  e  has  .1  darker  edge.  I  he  sweatsh  ip  t'  neman 
may  -a\  the  little  girls  sewing  sneakers  have  nev- 
ei  been  bettei  taken  l  are  of ,  but  their  inoisl  eyes 
say,  Send  help  now.  At  one  point,  as  mv  guide 
k  i.ti  ie-  around  f<  >r  si  >me<  me  else  I  can  talk  to,  I  hear 
,1  string  ot  suppressed  "shits"  coming  from  some 
one  nearby,  as  whatever  project  she'-  working 
on  falls  apart,  the  deadline  unmet,  the  code  re 
inpile.  Pierson  pretends  not  to  hear  it. 
I  Ik  i  n   Michael  I  !ohhley's  cube. 

i   ol  I  li  htoned  a  root  over  his  cube  made 

our  of  toamcon  and  walled  oft  the  entrance  with 
1  irdhoard,  leaving  only  a  two-toot  crawl  space  at 
the  bottom  Pierson  and  I  stand  there  for  a 
minute,  drinking  in  this  mighty  fortress  ag,  1111-1 
tun.  Pierson,  hie—  her,  doesn't  even  try  to  spin  it 
positively.  When  I  ask  it  I  can  talk  to  htm  die  in 
h  ile-  -lowly  through  her  teeth.  "We  better  not," 
;-  Instead,  we  go  chat  up  Lynn  Rlythe,  an 
mstraiivc  as-i-t  int  tor  a  group  of  seventy 


engineer-.  C  )n  her  kin  erase  hoard  are  the  rules  I 
playing  blackjack.  Blythe  seems  seared  to  talk,  a  ! 
she  K  ioks  searchingly  at  Pierson  for  an  appropl 
ate  topic,  a  hint  as  to  what  isn't  forbidden.  Pu 
son  suggest-  she  tell  me  ,1  spirited  engineer  sto 
"( )ne  tune  I  had  to  go  out  and  buy  Neil  guns  1 
the  whole  gr<  >up,"  Blythe  otters  tentatively.  Phi 
son  gives  me  a  nudging  look:  pretty  nutty,  eh 

By  iii  a\  Blythe's  reluctance  is  familiar,  and  1  ; 
starting  to  feel  like  .1  social  worker  coaxing  tij 
truth  out  ot  a  neglected  child.  While  walki'j 
through  the  grounds  at  Apple  I  passed  by  ,1  p, 
of  programmers  on  break.  They  were  playnj 
Ping-Pong,  which  seemed  like  a  marvelous  idd 
hut  I  could  tell  from  their  drawn  fac] 
that  their  match  had  all  the  savor  oil 
workout  in  the  prison  weight  root, 
While  crashing  Silicon  C  iraphics'  ccj 
porate  cafeteria  I  tried  to  strike  up 
conversation  with  ,1  table  of  young  e 
gineers,  one  of  whom  was  gesturing  t 
pansively  the  moment  before  I  walk 
up,  rifting  on  the  absurdity  of  his  ma 
ager's  demands.  But  after  I  approach 
he  sat  on  his  hands  and  stared  ar 
plump  grain  of  sushi  rice  stuck  to  I 
tray.  When  I  asked  his  friend,  an  lndi;| 
woman,  if  she  would  chat  with  n 
about  life  at  Silicon  Graphics  her  tor 
head  creased.  "I  don't  know,"  she  sai 
"I  think  I'd  feel  had." 

Strangely,  the  most  comfortab 
people  I  meet  are  the  ones  who  by  sj 
accounts  should  be  the  most  apprij 
hensive.  After  sampling  a  few  esta 
lished  high-tech  firms  I  go  to  the  vei( 
ture-capital  capital  of  the  world,  30C 
Sand  Hill  Road.  Located  in  Men 
Park,  )000  Sand  Hill  Road  is  an  oldc 
woodsy  office  park  that  looks  like 
1  nice  housed  orthodontists;  it  is  now  home  to  tl 
world's  largest  collection  of  venture  capitalists,  a 
so  known  as  V(  V  When  I  ask  two  businessme 
wearing  identical  pin-striped  suits  sunning  0 
the  deck  outside  Sundeck,  3000  Sand  Hill's  cafi 
teria,  it  they  are  VCs  they  both  laugh  as  it  tht 
could  only  imagine  a  life  so  sweel . 

They  wouldn't  tell  me  their  names  or  the  nan 
ot  their  company,  a  biotech  firm  involved  in  pre 
tein  production  that  got  its  hist  funding  a  year  ar 
a  half  ago.  Today  they  come  to  justify  their  cor 
tinned  existence,  ottering  hard  data  in  the  hop 
ot  more  money,  and  vet  when  they  talk  aboi 
the  culture  of  venture  capital  their  tone  is  a 
most  mystical.  "People  who  have  money  ah 
have  ...  interests,"  says  one,  who  looks  like  C  ieorc 
Will  without  the  how  tie.  "What  is  the  gestalt  ( 
a  small  start-up?  Only  people  who  have  dime 
can  -peak  to  it."  The  other  offers  a  similar  koai 
"Venture  capitalists  say  no  a  lot,  and  they  c  an 


IE  SEALED  OFF  HIS  CUBICLE  WITH  FOAMCORE  AND  CARDBOARD- 
INSTRUCTING   A   MIGHTY  FORTRESS  AGAINST  FUN 


l.ui i  why  they  say  no  .  .  .  nor  can  they  explain 

■  they  say  yes."  Both  agree,  however,  on  the 

rot  Silicon  Valley,  how  people  here  are  "self- 

cted"  for  intense  competition,  those  \vh<  >  find 

aty  in  risk,  a  word  they  savor  as  it  it  were  a  fine 

ir. 

vs  we  enjoy  the  sunshine  and  a  splendid  view 

parking  lot  tilled  with  hundred-thousand- 
ar  cars,  I  listen  to  them  compare  Silicon  Val- 
a>  centers  of  industry  as  varied  as  Wall  Street 

Fleet  Street,  and  muse  ahout  the  region's 
ttire  of  invention."  We  don't  talk  ahout  what 
his  invention  will  lead  to  or  what  useful  put  - 
:  tt  can  serve  other  than  vague  notions  ahout 
ing  people  communicate,  because  the  utili- 
an  benefits  of  technology  are  assumed, 
hnology  has  irrefutably  changed  the  way  eel- 
red  white  people  live  their  lives,  and  since 
rig  ■  is  good,  technology  must  be.  But  as  much 
want  to  find  fault  with  their  assumptions,  I  find 
disdain  hard  to  muster.  It  they  act  as  it  they 
e  complete  financial  security  without  any 
ging  responsibilities,  who  can  blame  them.' 
•  industry's  brief  hist<  >ry  <  ifters  n<  >  <  ither  less<  ins. 
=  of  Silicon  Valley's  mantras  is  that  it  is  a 
it  place  to  tail,  a  sentiment  that  1  thought 
I  false.  But  now  that  I'm  here  I  realize  it's 
■,  not  because  these  supermen  have  found  a 

to  take  the  sting  out  of  defeat  but  because 
e  is  ni  i  defeat  to  feel.  With  .ill  this  mone\  and 
iortunity  a  person  can  no  more  tail  than 
someone  can  go  hungry  at  a  restau- 
rant that  serves  all  you  can  eat. 

f  the  Hewlett-Packard  garage  is  the  Bethle- 
i  of  Silicon  Valley,  Xerox's  Palo  Alto  Re- 
ch  Center  is  Jerusalem.  Even  though  I'm  an 
ostic,  as  I  wind  the  Mustang  up  a  hill  I  can't 
3  feeling  like  I'm  approaching  the  Holy  City. 
crabbits  scurry  into  the  high  grass,  while  the 
s  along  the  road  are  filled  with  colorful  birds 
nnot  identify.  And  then  1  see  it,  up  on  the 
t  of  the  hill,  with  its  rounded,  poured  concrete 
s,  chocolaty  windows,  and  planters  built  m- 
he  roofs;  it  looks  like  an  artist's  rendering  of 
ioon  colony,  conceived  in  a  time  when 
inology  was  going  to  save  lis  all  with  hover 
-  and  robot  maids  rather  than  damn  us  with 
ity-hour  workweeks  and  repetitive-stress 
irders. 

Umost  every  feature  that  makes  computers  ac- 
iible — the  graphical  user  interface  (or  GUI), 

Ethernet,  the  mouse,  the  workstation,  the 
'er — was  invented  at  PARC.  But  what  makes 


it  an  attraction  for  me  is  the  way  PARC's  engineers 
worked.  In  the  early  Seventies,  undisturbed  by 
the  corporate  office  hack  Hast,  they  would  sit 
around  on  beanbag  chairs  and  imagine  products 
with  no  regard  tor  market  value,  only  whether  or 
not  the  computer  science  behind  them  was  vir- 
tuous and  strong.  My  guide  to  PARC  is  Lois 
Wong,  an  enthusiastic  woman  in  a  double-breast- 
ed suit,  who  leads  me  down  to  a  conference  room 
that  holds  the  mythic  beanbag  chairs.  Sadly,  they 
have  been  pushed  to  the  side  of  the  room,  which 
is  now  dominated  by  neat  rows  of  leather  confer- 
ence-room chairs  as  shiny  as  black  beetles.  Because 
Xerox  didn't  make  a  dime  oft  of  any  of  its  early 
ci  imputing  breakthn  >ughs,  Wong  feels  she  i  iwes  me 
an  apology,  and  sensing  it's  going  to  take  some 
time,  1  rescue  a  beanbag  from  the  corner. 

Wong  explains  that,  as  before,  the  majority  of 
PARC  employees  are  Ph.D.'s,  with  an  eclectic 
mix  of  artists,  linguists,  anthropologists,  and 
philosophers  rounding  out  the  computer  scientists. 
But  she  also  insists  that  PARC  has  changed.  The 
center  is  lean  now,  both  market-driven  and  mar- 
ket-focused, whatever  that  means.  I'm  trying  to 
enjoy  my  beanbag  experience,  but  it's  impossible 
to  pick  up  any  residual  genius  with  all  this  talk  of 
money.  "Let's  meet  some  scientists,"  I  s.iy  after  a 
while.  Wong  says  that  PARC  is  primarily  work- 
ing on  what  she  calls  "workscapes  of  the  future." 
She  brings  me  over  to  Lucy  Suchman,  a  laid- 
back  California!!  who  is  one  of  PARC's  resident 
anthropologists.  Suchman  has  spent  the  last  two 
years  observing  a  group  of  CALTRAN  civil  en- 
gineers in  an  effort  to  understand  their  filing 
habits  so  that  Xerox  can  help  them  create  digi- 
tal di  icuments.  "What  is  si  >  hard  abi  nit  tiling  di  ic- 
uments.'"  she  wants  to  know,  and  I  don't  have  the 
heart  to  tell  her:  it's  menial  and  boring.  We  then 
stop  by  the  office  of  Roy  Want,  a  stout  Brit  with 
a  Ph.D.  in  computer  science,  who  starts  talking 
ahout  radical  ways  of  communicating,  the  kinds 
of  things  you've  heard  bores  like  Nicolas  Negro- 
ponte  drone  on  about  in  Wired  magazine,  like- 
shoes  that  can  send  e-mail  to  other  shoes.  I'm  halt 
listening,  hut  I'm  distracted  by  his  Jry  erase  hoard, 
the  biggest  I've  seen  yet,  filled  with  an  enormous 
flow  chart,  the  symbolic  representation  of  some 
thorny  problem  a  future  workscape  is  causing. 

"Nice  whiteboard,"  1  say. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  says.  "It's  the  easiest  way  to  com- 
municate  ideas  . . .  we  meet  in  groups . . ." 

He  pauses  and  screws  up  his  face,  getting  tins 
tered.  I  realize  he  thinks  I'm  insulting  him,  that 
he's  sharing  his  dreams  of  future  workscapes  and 
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ABORING   IN  SILICON  VALLEY  MAY  GIVE  WORKERS  THE  SLOY 
LAYERED  ORGASMS  OF  TANTRIC  SEX,  BUT  WHAT  DO  WE  GE' 


I'm  calling  him  out  by  praising  the  primitive 
charms  of  the  dry  erase  marker. 

"}  es,"  he  says  curtly.  "Group  communicati<  m  " 
After  we  leave  Want's  office,  Wong  guides  me 
over  in  the  stuck  fountain,  a  bulbous,  flesh-a  il<  ired 
thing  that  burbles  away  in  a  sunny  corner.  It  looks 
like  three  robed  monks  in  a  wading  pool  or  three 
dildos  taking  a  bath.  She  says  it's  an  example  of 
"ubiquitous  computing,"  which  is  Wong's  way  of 
telling  me  it  isn't  ubiquitous  enough  already. 
"Why  is  it  that  you  only  get  information  from  a 
wi  irkstation?"  she  wonders  out  loud.  She  explains 
that  the  fountain  flows  more  heavily  when  Xerox 
stock  is  up  and  less  so  when  it's  down.  Medium 
flow  means  it's  unchanged.  "Imagine  this  notebook 
is  a  computer,"  she  says,  waving  her  leather  Xe- 
rox folder  over  the  fountain  as  it  scanning  a  box 
i  >t  Tnx.  "\  i  iu  wi  mid  simply  wand  it  i  iver  the  foun- 
tain and  it  wi  mid  give  y<  >u  st<  ick  qu<  >tes."  After  her 
mock  demonstration,  the  water  suddenly  surges  vi- 
olently. "Ooh,"  she  says,  and  we  stand  there  tor  a 
moment,  admiring  its  muscles 

\ttei  the  fountain  I'm  ready  to  leave.  1  love  e- 
mail  and  Microsoft  Word  and  listening  to  MP3s, 
but  there  is  something  depressing  about  PARC 
Ph.D.'s  slaving  to  find  a  way  to  ,kL\  a  few  hun- 
dredths of  a  percentage  point  to  America's  pro- 
duc  tivity  index,  that  larger  problems  don't  ben- 
efit from  their  brainpower.  But  Wong  wants  me 
to  stay  and  meet  David  Hecht,  a  PARC  com- 
puter scientist  who  has  been  there  since  1980.  I'm 
grateful,  because  as  soon  as  we  enter  his  office  I 
see  something  I  realize  I  haven't  seen  anywhere 
eUe  in  the  valley:  books.  I  hate  myself  for  loving 
the  sight  ot  them,  proving  as  it  does  my  inca- 
pat  it\  t<  >r  forward  thinking,  my  unbreakable  ties 
to  the  old,  but  Hecht  has  stacks  of  them  strewn 
about,  none  of  them  texts  on  computer  science 
but  insiead  hi  ii  »ks  on  art  and  philos<  iphy  I  lecht 
has  bushy  hlac  k  eyehr<  iws  and  a  rumpled  face  and 
wears  turtlenecks  on  hot  days  and  is  so  smart  he 
seems  depressed.  When  I  comment  on  his  art 
books  he  lets  ,i  smile  creep  across  his  face  and 
starts  talking  in  a  disjointed  wa\  about  how  he  saw 
r.  m  the  Park  with  George  in  1984,  which 
got  bun  thinking  about  Seurat,  which  triggered 
a  revelation  about  how  to  create  pictures  with 
backward  and  forw  n  1  slashes  he  calls  glyphs.  I  ask 
bun  it  there  is  a  correlation  between  art  and 
technology'.  "(  're  itive  people  are  ■■j.onA  at  creat- 
ing surprises,"  he  says,  slurring  his  speech  out  oi 
shyness.  "And  it  di  esn'i  matter  it  y<  iu're  t  rearing 
with  a  brush  or  with  equations/' 

Things  are  starting  t<  -jet  interesting,  but  \X  ong 


interrupts.  "Don't  you  have  a  meeting  at  elevei; 
David?"  she  says.  "David?"  She  sounds  like  sh 
talking  to  a  child.  But  Hecht  is  enjoying  our  t; 
and  doesn't  want  to  go,  instead  telling  me  ab( 
his  undergraduate  days  at  Cooper  Union.  "Y 
don'i  want  to  forget  your  meeting,"  says  Wor 
tapping  her  watch.  Hecht  looks  pained.  It  seei 
wrong,  a  flack  ordering  a  genius  around,  anc 
imagine  Hecht,  out  tor  a  walk,  trying  to  comei  ■ 
with  some  surprises,  and  passing  by  the  sto 
fountain,  and  being  reminded  to  shape  up  and  1 

have  and  get  back  to  work,  becau 

the  water  must  flow. 


I 


n  Thomas  Hardy's  Tcs.s  oj  the  D'VrbervilM 
threshers  and  steam  engines  encroach  on  t 
pastoral  lives  of  strapping  farmhands  and  dowi 
milkmaids  who  are  innocent  ot  how  these  co 
mechanistic  technologies  will  end  their  way  of  lii 
It's  a  popular  theme  in  nineteenth-centurv  litt 
ature.  After  several  days  m  Silicon  Valley  I' 
starting  to  feel  like  one  ot  Hardy's  milkmaii 
vaguely  aware  that  the  world  is  changing,  perha 
tor  the  better,  perhaps  tor  the  worse,  but  regar 
less  of  any  benefits  gamed  there  is  still  a  teelii 
ot  loss.  It's  a  mistake  to  romanticize  Hardy 
farmhands;  physical  labor  is  not  necessarily  vi 
tuous.  But  the  scary  thing  about  romanticizii 
high-tech  work  is  that  the  process  has  hecorri 
more  important  than  the  result.  Almost  evervor- 
IN  e  met — from  Lewis  to  the  protein  boys  at  Sar- 
Hill  Road  to  the  oddball  engineer  at  Fry's  Ele.- 
tronics  who  gave  me  exactly  one  minute  ot  HJ 
time — has  insisted  that  it's  "not  about  the  moij 
ey"  but  about  the  "passion."  Laboring  in  Silicc 
Valley  may  give  workers  the  same  kind  ot  sloj 
layered  orgasms  you  get  from  having  tantnc  sea 
but  what  do  we  yet?  While  sitting  in  my  hot" 
room  I  watch  spot  after  spot  for  e-commerce  We 
sites,  advertisements  tor  mundane  products  lik 
pet  food  marketed  with  a  ferocity  I  have  never  bt 
tore  witnessed,  and  though  1  can't  deny  that  tb 
Web  otters  a  seemingly  infinite  array  of  produd 
and  services,  it's  still  just  shopping. 

By  the  time  1  yet  to  Oracle,  which  specializ< 
in  Internet  databases,  I  think  1  can  no  longer  8 
moved  by  lite  in  Silicon  Valley,  but  I'm  wrorJ 
Oracle  is  located  in  Redwood  City,  (  California] 
small,  shabby  town  whose  slogan  is  1 1IMATE  BES 
BY  GOVERNMENT  TEST.  Redwood  City  also  used  t 
be  where  dolphins  cavorted  in  Marine  \\  orfl 
until  the  grounds  were  bought  by  Oracle's  CEC 
a  vastly  superior  mammal  named  Lam-  Ellison. 
PARC  "s  modular  moon  colony  was  built  with 


ore  cuinnnin.il  visum  of  Utopia,  Oracle's  six 

1  erald  glass  towers  fronting  Marine  World's  ar- 

licial  lake  are  symbols  of  Utopia  based  on 

lievement:  clean,  prec  ise,  with  .1  crisp,  modern 

>k  ih.it  a  marketing  person  might  call  "aspira- 

.  nal."  Building  500's  lobby,  where  I'm  waiting 

Anna  del  Rosario  to  give  me  a  tour,  is  hi  nit  to 

imidate.  I'm  sitting,  conspicuously,  on  a  spare 

ther  bench  that  floats  above  an  enormous  delta 

textured  concrete  and  little  puddles  of  sm<  10th 

ick  stones.  Everyone  is  good-looking,  like  he  or 

j  works  in  a  hair  salon  or  a  nightclub,  and  1  feel 

e  I've  come  underdressed  tor  an  interview  or  a 

>  te.  Near  me  a  businessman  in  a  smart  black 

it  stands  holding  a  cell  phone  in  each  hand,  jig- 

ng  them  at  his  sides  like  a  boxer  warming  up 

tore  a  fight. 

Del  Rosario  is  equally  well  put  together,  with 
ibbed  brown  hair  and  a  suit  made  of  stretchy , 
le-green  fabric  that  comes  from  the  future. 
•fore  I  can  start  asking  questii  ins,  she  sits  di  ivvn 
id  starts  interviewing  me,  scanning  me  with 
>ol  brown  eyes  and  a  firm  smile.  "We  couldn't 
id  you  in  any  journalist  database,"  she  says, 
incerned.  I  notice  that  het  outfit  matches  the 
,bby. 

'Del  Rosario  reluctantly  leads  me  upstairs,  un- 
tisfied  with  the  justification  of  my  career.  We 
iter  Oracle's  Corporate  Visit  Center,  where  we 
dt  at  an  expensive-looking  reception  pod.  She- 
ets up  the  phone:  "Kelly.  Hi.  Anna.  Favor." 
te  requests  a  nondisclosure  agreement,  a  fa- 
iliar  document  in  Silicon  \  alley,  and  one  that 
ves  Oracle  the  right  to  sue  me  tot  what  the 
impany  perceives  as  leaked  information.  I 
otest,  feeling  myself  grow  hot.  "It  1  s^n  a  nondis- 
osure  agreement  then  how  1  can  1  write  my  sto- 
'?"  Del  Rosario  reassures  me  that  it  is  only  a  for- 
lality,  that  no  one  pays  attention  to  NDAs 
lyway.  "There  are  customers  who  are  meeting 
ere  today,  and  we  can't  have  y<  >u  writing  w  hi  >  is 
ere,"  she  says.  Over  on  the  wall  is  a  list  of  the 
ly's  visitors,  and  1  can't  imagine  why  a  famous 
ustralian  brewery  that  sells  beer  in  big  blue 
ins  would  care  it  people  found  out  it  was  bete, 
ut  1  agree  not  to  name  names  and  sign. 
"Larry  built  this,"  she  says  as  we  begin  our  tour 
t  vacant  conference  rooms,  and  1  assume  she 
leans  all  o<  it,  and  by  hand.  "He  has  an  uncan- 
v  ability  to  see  things  where  no  one  else  is  able 
1.  You  probahh  won't  find  a  campus  as  beauti- 
il  as  here."  Every  year  thousands  of  people  come 
1  Oracle's  customer  center,  where  they  lay  their 
•rearms  on  expensive  inlaid  wood  tables  before 
gning  what  kind  oi  deal  1  A^  not  know  because 
el  Rosario  is  forbidden  to  tell  me.  She  explains 
ow  accommodating  Oracle  is,  providing  wine  tor 
rench  visitors  and  prayer  rooms  tor  dignitaries 
om  the  Middle  East,  but  my  heart  is  still  pi  >und- 
\g  from  negotiating  the  NDA.  Del  Rosario  in- 


sist thai  visitors  are  "very  relaxed"  and  "n<  >t  in- 
timidated" and  "not  forced  to  d>  1  anything,"  hut, 
like  an  overbearing  host  who  absolutely  insists  you 
have  a  drink,  there  is  something  thuggish  about 
the  hospitality.  Even  the  finishing  touches,  sueh 
as  the  complimentary  chocolates  whose  f<  nl  wrap- 
pers are  printed  to  look  like  the  Earth,  seem  sin- 
ister. "Try  one,"  she  urges  when  we  walk  by  a 
crystal  howl  filled  with  these  tasty  symbols  of 
world  domination.  "They're  wonderful." 

Seven  thousand  five  hundred  people  work  in 
Oracle's  six  towers,  and  the  company  has  six  oth- 
er buildings  within  a  few  miles'  radius.  Knowing 
I'll  be  turned  down,  I  request  a  look  at  engineers 
at  work,  but  del  Rosario  ignores  me  and  takes 
me  on  a  tour  of  Oracle's  cafeterias  instead.  1 
quickly  learn  that  Oracle  has  one-upped  naming 
conference  ro<  ims  after  famous  painters  by  giving 
each  building  lobh\  a  distinct  decorating  scheme 
and  restaurant.  To  compete  for  Indian  engineers, 
Oracle  has  an  Indian  restaurant  in  Building  600, 
complete  with  a  tandoor.  Building  200  is  Japan- 
ese; Building  300,  Italian.  As  we  tour  each  cafe- 
teria del  Rosario  educates  me  on  the  Philosophy 
ot  Oracle.  "We're  selling  solutions,"  she  says. 
And:  "We  want  our  employees  to  be  challenged 
vet  comfortable."  And:  "It's  a  big  company,  but 
it  feels  like  you're  working  in  small  groups."  When 
we  reach  The  Marketplace  in  Building  300,  del 
Rosario  perks  up  a  little  at  the  sh<  >w  piece,  t  bets 
arc  busily  making  fresh,  crusty  bread,  and  the  .111 
smells  of  chocolate.  Del  Rosario  says  you  can  bu\ 
gelato.  Finally  I  have  to  ask  the  1  ibvious  question, 
the  question  that  \<n\  cannot  stifle  in  a  place  so 
opulent  you  suspect  the  garbage  is  manicured: 
"I  low  much  does  this  place  cost."'  Del  Rosario 
purses  her  lips  slightly,  puzzled.  "I  don't  flunk 
anyone  has  ever  asked,"  she  says. 

On  the  wa\  to  the  company  fitness  center  I 
make  another  request  to  see  Oracle  at  work,  and 
del  Ri  isario  looks  at  me  like  I'm  crazy.  "Oh,  there's 
iii  ithing  up  there,''  she  says  with  a  dismissive  wave. 
The  fitness  center,  however,  is  a  sight.  There  is  a 
complete  gym  with  a  full-size  basketball  court 
("Larry  likes  to  play  basketball,"  says  del  Rosario, 
sounding  like  she's  talking  about  her  boyfriend,  the 
team  captain),  a  pool,  and  StairMasters  galore. 
There  is  a  full-time  staff  ot  lantern-jawed  men 
and  aerohicized  women  there  to  give  you  a  spot  or 
a  rundown.  As  a  nearby  employee  crunches  her 
abs,  I  ask  del  Rosario  what  is  the  biggest  myth 
about  Silicon  Valley.  "That  Oracle  works  its 
people  to  death,"  she  says.  "But  everyone  is  in  a 
good  mood.  Working  hard  is  your  choice." 

A  tew  minutes  later,  as  1  drive  away,  I  think 
about  a  brief  encounter  in  the  lobby  ot  Building 
300,  when  del  Rosario  was  telling  me  about  how 
employees  like  to  play  the  grand  piano  in  the 
lobby  to  relieve  stress.  At  that  very  moment  her 
friend  Stacey  Torman  appeared,  the  first  non 
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cafeteria  employee  I  had  seen.  "I  was  jusi  going 
in  pl.i\  the  piano,"  Stacey  said,  not  believing  her 
IikL  As  we  walked  away ,  the  first  rich  chord  ris- 
ing up  from  da-  piano,  del  Rosario  gave  me  a 
slight  sunk',  hm  now  the  moment,  which  seemed 
organic  at  the  time,  feels  staged.  As  1  pull  hack  on- 
to 101,  1  feel  I've  made  the  valley's  paranoia  my 
own  and  vvc  uulci  against  doubt  it  it's  possible  that 
Oracle's  puhlic-relations  department,  not  con- 
tent to  prove  the  company's  business  dominance, 
also  needed  to  orchestrate  a  moment 


A 


dI  beauty  and  warmth. 


t  the  end  of  my  last  day  1  go  to  Palo  Alto 
to  mingle  with  the  locals.  I'm  cranky  now,  frus- 
trated with  my  trip.  In  the  past  two  days  1  have 
started  asking  people  I  meet  unfair  questions  about 
what  Si  Ik  on  Valley  is  doing  to  solve  the  w<  irld's 
problems,  to  end  hunger  and  despair,  but  even 
m\  crackpot  idealism  doesn't  muster  more  than  a 
raised  eyebri  >w.  So  far  nightlife  has  been  a  bust — 
in  my  visit  to  a  sparsely  populated  San  Jose  night- 
club the  only  people  I  encountered  were  com- 
pletely outside  the  computer  industry,  making  me 
realize  that,  in  a  strange  reversal  of  the  natural  so- 
i  i.il  order,  in  Silicon  Valley  only  losers  go  out  on 
a  Saturday  night.  Cool  people  work.  I  have  one 
plaee  left  on  my  list,  and  then  I'm  ready  to  quit. 
Gordon  Biersch  is  a  small,  local  chain  of  micro- 
hreweries,  and,  like  everything  else  in  Silicon 
Valley,  the  Palo  Alto  branch  is  luxurious,  with  a 
i  athedral  ceiling  festooned  with  crimson  banners 
and  rich  woodwork  and  an  arched  glass  window 
tilling  an  en  I  ire  wall,  tempting  you  with  a  peek  at 
the  brewery's  intimate  workings.  One  Silicon  Val- 
ley legend  tells  i  if  an  I  )rac  le  vice  president  nick- 
named Smoky  who  quit  bis  job  to  tend  bar  at 
(  lordon  Biersch,  where  he  would  dispense  tech- 
nical and  business  advice  to  the  tech  lorn.  When 
I  heard  the  story  1  thought  the  engineer  who  told 
ii  was  being  sarcastic,  that  Silicon  Valley  was  M) 
warped  by  w<  irk  that  even  the  l\mcndcrs  are  c<  im- 
pute! experts,  hut  instead  he  meant  the  opposite. 
The  storv.  was  proof  ol  the  perfection  of  Silicon 
Valley,  where  you  can  expect  wisdom  and  guid- 
ance from  the  guy  who  taps  your  beer. 

At  tiisi  I'm  pleased  to  be  among  people  taking 
n  easy,  but  I  soon  realize  everyone  here  is  still 
working.  I  w<  >  st< >< >ls  down  the  bar  tn  mi  me  an  en- 
gineer i-  w  riting  i 1  >de  i  >n  a  small  square  ol  graph 
paper,  each  charactei  so  small  and  neatly  con- 
-i  i  ik  ted  that  it  seems  laser-printed,  while  behind 
me  an  unusually  loud  marketing  guy  is  making  fun 
of  the  Old  Economy  the  way  a  teenager  ridicules 
Ins  parents'  taste  in  music.  "It's  not  like  we're  in 
the  linoleum  industry ,  w  here  nothing  changes,"  he 
snorts.  "We  have  earth-shaking  changes  every 
two  weeks."  It'--  a  typical  comment,  hut  after  a 
week  in  Silicon  Valley  I've  learned  not  to  put  too 
much  stock  in  sikh  sc<  >rn,  because  while  there  are 
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immediate  changes  every  day  many  of  them  ar 
ci  ismetic.  Even  the  larger  debate,  the  efforts  to  rec 
oncile  America's  old  economic  dominance  witl 
the  new,  seems  about  as  important  as  debating  th 
merits  of  the  Big  Mae  versus  the  Whopper.  Th 
old  joke  is  that  il  Microsoft  made  ears  they  wouli 
require  Windows  gasoline  and  quit  in  the  middl 
ol  the  freeway.  The  rebuttal  is  that  it  cars  were  liki 
computers  their  performance  would  improve  ever 
year  while  simultaneously  dropping  in  price.  Ei 
ther  way  the  debate  about  the  reliability  of  the  In 
dustrial  Age  versus  the  instability  of  the  Infor 
mation  Age  misses  the  larger  point:  tha 
computers,  like  cars  before  them,  are  changing  i  m 
lives  less  because  of  how  they  function  than  he 
cause  we  can't  function  without  them. 

An  engineer  takes  the  seat  next  to  mine,  lay 
ing  down  his  copy  of  Dive  Training  magazine  or 
the  bar.  1  lis  name  is  t  'ameron  Forbes,  and  he  ha: 
the  egg-shaped,  balding  bead  and  wire-rim  glass 
es  of  a  cartoon  engineer,  despite  his  "very  Boston 
urn-sounding  name."  A  field  applications  engi 
neer  for  a  local  chip  company,  Forbes  i: 
surprisingly  willing  to  talk  to  me  about  what  he 
calls  Hollywood  for  engineers.  He  has  a  start 
up  story,  about  how  he  joined  a  company  that 
had  "a  product  with  no  market,"  but  mostly  ht 
seems  to  want  to  talk  about  his  love  lite,  which 
he  admits  could  be  better.  Even  though  mod 
and  mote  women  are  working  in  the  valley,  it 
hasn't  helped  very  many  sex  lives,  and  Forbes 
talks  about  his  dating  life  as  it  it  were  a  medical 
condition.  But  he  isn't  complaining.  Like  others 
who  admit  the  lovelessness  of  Silicon  Valley, 
F(  irbes  is  quick  to  buck  himself  up  with  talk  of  ca- 
ivet  ( ipp<  irtunities.  The  chase  is  never-ending,  let- 
ting engineers  and  marketing  whizzes  satisfy  the 
reproductive  urge  entirely  through  their  jobs 
He  also  confirms  my  suspicions  that  much  ol 
what  Silici  in  Valley  does  best  has  less  to  do  with 
solutions,  or  communication,  or  revolution,  than 
with  self-perpetuation,  that  much  of  the  revered 
work  serves  only  to  create  more  work,  what, 
Forbes  slyly  calls  the  "continual  replacement 
market."  Forbes  may  be  exaggerating,  but  evenj^ 
if  he  were  100  percent  right  it  wouldn't  matter. 
Everyone  from  the  bead  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  the  guv  who  does  the  newsletter  tor  the  Nor 
man,  Oklahoma,  Chamber  of  Commerce  ha 
proclaimed  that  high  tech  is  the  future,  leaving 
communities  around  the  country  scrambling  to' 
duplicate  the  high-tech  corridor  along  Highway 
101.  Regardless  of  what  happens  to  the  market 
in  the  short  term,  we're  all  signed  up  tor  a  Sili- 
con Valley  existence  in  the  long  term.  I  re- 
member standing  outside  the  Oracle  fitness  een- 
ter  and  asking  Anna  del  Rosario  what  Silicon 
Valley  was  missing,  what  it  needed.  "Nothing," 
was  her  immediate  reply.  "It  is  probably  the  most 
complete  place  <  in  earth."  ■ 
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[HE  GLORY  OF  J.F.  POWERS 

v  writer's  work  is  resurrected 
>y  Donna  Tartt 


scussed  in  this  essay: 

t 

one  d'Urban  (336  pages,  $12.95),  Wheal  that  Springeth 

reen  (327  pages,  $12.95),  and  The  Stories  (570  pages, 
4.95),  by  |.  F.  Powers.  New  York  Review  or"  Books  Press. 


["W  T'hen  the  American  writer  J. 
m  %      F.  Powers  died  in  Minneso- 

T   T     i,i  last  summer,  ai  eighty- 
le,  all  of  his  books  were  out  of  print 
cluuing Morte  d' Urban,  the  novel  for 
hich  he  won  the  National  book 
'ward  in  1963.  This  and  his  other 

»rks  had.  received  the  highest  praise 
lly  to  sink  into  obscurity  and  neglect, 
tried  in  the  murk  of  small-town  li- 
aries  and.  secondhand  bookshops.  (  M 
'halt  that  Springeth  Green  (which  was 
iminated  for  a  National  Book  Award 

1988),  the  New  York  Times  remarked 
lat  its  excellence  ought  to  shame  the 
erary  establishment  into  rushing  Pow- 
s's  early  books  back  inn  >  punt.  But  the 
terary  establishment  is  not  so  easily 
lamed,  and  the  books  slumbered  on. 

1  bad  not  beard  of  Mr.  Powers.  I  first 
arned  of  him  last  year  when  bis  obit- 
try  (and  his  wary,  intelligent  photo- 
aph)  caught  my  attention.  The  notice 

his  death  made  a  little  too  much  of 
s  religion  (Catholicism)  and  his  sub- 
ct  matter  (the  Church) — so  much 
Kit  1  was  under  the  brief  impression 
tat  he  had  been  Father  Towers.  (In 
ct,  he  was  married,  with  five  chil- 
ren.)  Praise  for  his  work — a  whole 
torus  of  it — ranged  from  formidable 
rthodoxy  (Evelyn  Waugh,  Flanner\ 
>'(  Connor,  Thomas  Merton)  to  writers 
bo,  one  presumes,  couldn't  give  a 
,  >ot  about  Catholic  concerns:  William 
■  ass,  Philip  Roth,  Core  Vidal.  Vet 
owers's  Catholicism  (and  his  status 


'onna  Tartt  i\  the  author  i>j  The  Secret  I  lis- 
iry.  She  is  at  work  mi  a  new  novel. 


as  a  "Catholic 
writer")  was  so  vi- 
olently stressed  by 
all  eomnientators 
that  it  made  me  a 
bit  suspicious.  || 
be  was  as  g<  h  >d  as 
he  was  cracked  up 
to  be,  how  then 
did  this  greatest  of 
living  storytellers 
(as  Frank  O'C  on- 
nor  called  bun  ) 
die  virtually  un- 
known, with  bis 
works  out  ot  punt .' 
1  say  "virtually," 
not  "wholly."  1  'en- 
is  Donoghue,  in 
the  introduction  to 

a  new  edition  of  Powers's  stories  put  out 
by  the  New  York  Review  ol  books  Press 
(which  also  has  reissued  the  novels), 
writes  that  the  works  of  Powers  are 
"guarded  with  jealousy  by  those  who 
know  of  them.  News  of  then  quality  is 
passed  from  one  adept  to  another.  .  .  ." 
One  wonders  it  bowers  enjoyed  being 
such  a  well-kept  see  ret  among  bis  ad- 
mirers. After  reading  the  hooks  tot  myself 
in  then  new  editions,  all  I  can  s,i\  is  that 
1  wish  a  tew  of  these  adepts  had  passed  on 
the  good  news  during  Powers's  life  one- 
tenth  so  strenuously  as  they  are  crying  it 
through  the  marketplace  after  his  death. 
Powers's  work  is  remarkable  not  tor  the 
author's  much  vaunted  (  iatholicism,  or 
tor  its  "message"  in  hasn't  one),  but  for 
its  style.  Each  sentence  is  a  marvel:  t.  lear 
.ma  polished,  always  surprising,  with  a 


comedic  hue  thai  might  be  character- 
iced  as  a  hybrid  ol  I:.  R.  White,  (  hades 
Portts,  and  the  Kingsley  Amis  ot  Luek^ 
Jim.  peppered — sparingly,  hut  enough  to 
sting — with  the  honors  ol  Nathanael 
\\  est .  T  be  resulting  pn  ise  is  pure  Amer- 
ican, as  ti nigh  and  nervy  in  its  way  as  the 
prose  ot  Raymond  (..'handler  but  tem- 
pered throughout  wuh  a  gorget  ills  preci- 
sion and  acidity  that  one  tends  to  asso- 
ciate with  such  high  British  st\hsrs  as 
Waugh  and  Maugham.  Its  particular  lla- 
vi ir  i it  hardball  elegant. e  win1  I 
quite  original. 

v  'atbolie  priests  are  a  ret  no  it 
ject  in  Pi  iwers's  Ik  r i«  >n; 
the  word  "priest"  rcpeatci  I  oveimu 
jacket  copy  has  over  re]  elled 

main'  an  othei  \ ■  ■  ■        npathetu  read- 
er. To  judge  from  the  sugared  blurbs 
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New  Nonfiction  for  Summer 

The  Imaginary 
Voyage 

With  Theodor  Herzl 

in  Israel 

by  Shimon  Peres 

Take  a  tour  of  the  Promised  Land 
with  two  extraordinary  guides 


SHIMON 
PERES 

UnttftHoan 


'Peres  has  closely  read  and  keenly 
analyzed  Herzl's  writing."    —  Time 


Tuning  the  Rig 

A  Journey  in  the  Arctic 

by  Harvey  Oxenhorn 
intro  by  Alice  Hoffman 
afterword  by  Robert  Pinsky 

A  chronicle  of  life  aboard  the 
tall  ship  Regina  Mans 
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"Told  with  the  close  detail  and  dia- 
logue of  a  novel,  and  the  eye  of  a 
poet         -  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
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on  Powers'*  older  editions,  many  an 
unwary  seeker  of  piet\  and  "uplift"  has 
been  attracted  to  Pi  iwers  ai  the  hi » >k- 
sale  table,  and  one  can  onh  imagine 
the  dismay  « >l  Mich  hopefuls  at  his 
nc  portraits  i  •!  the  clergy:  the  ha 
c  urates  and  ripe  old  glad-handing  hish- 
i  ips;  the  preening  mi  msigm  >rs,  the  an- 
gry assistants,  the  whiskey  bottle  hid- 
den in  the  recti  >r\  bathn  »  >m.  Pi  iwers's 
eye  is  ruthless,  with  something 
child's  icy,  mien  iscopic  freshness,  and 
with  fascination  one  senses  behind  his 
work  i Ik-  weight  of  .1  childhood  spent 
in  Catholic  schools:  long  silent  years, 
hand--  folded  on  the  desk,  observing 
the  black  robes  .11  close  range.  Several 
wers's  boyhoi  J  friends  grew  up 
to  be  priests,  but  althi  mgh  P<  iwers  was 
.1  man  of  principle  (he  -pent  thirteen 
months  in  prison  rather  than  light  in 
\\  1  irld  War  11 ),  he  seems  to  have  been 
sufficiently  familiar  with  Church  hier- 
archy— and  his  1  mn  reclusive  nature — 
ti  1  I  m  i\\  that  1  irders  were  not  for  him. 
In  hi"  fiction  he  constantly  remind"  us 
that  .i  priest  is  .1  pul  lie  servant  in  the 
most  exh  lusting  sense  of  the  word,  at 
the  constant  mercy  of  any  drunk,  any 
bi  ire,  any  bulk  or  bigot  or  parish  nut. 

This  refusal  to  romanticize  the 
priesthood,  or  to  dramatize  the  more 
philosi  iphical  aspects  of  the  faith,  sets 
Power"  apart  from  the  Lireat  convert 
n<  ivelists  whi  1 — fi  >r  m<  1st  readers — have 
virtually  defined  the  Catholic  novel 
in  the  last  century .  \\  augh's  Sebastian 
Flyte  and  Lady  Marchmain,  rare  con- 
fectii  mery  that  they  are,  cannot  be  said 
to  typih  the  Catholic  experience  of 
their  age  and  nan.  >n,  certainly  not 
our".  And  1  iraham  (  ireene's  Manichee 
romances  in  which  a  point  of  dogma 
can  "top  an  impassioned  lover  as  t.i"t  as 
a  revolver — K  1  as  much  rele- 

vance to  actual  Catholic  practice"  as  do 
the  James  bond  m  >\  els. 

Such  character"  and  conventions 
are  notably  absent  from  Pi  iwers's  work. 
•1  Fathet  |<  >e  I  lav  kett,  the  hi  1 

is  a  distant 

relation  of  Greene's  whiskev  priest, 

and,  further,  seems  to  have  a  rather 

bitter  and  tragicomic  awareness  >  if  him- 

"dt  stranded  on  the  weed\  edges  of 

that  tradition,  isolated  in  American 

"iirburbia.  It's  always  hot  at  the  rec  to- 

i   |i  >e  l"  always 

ited,  alw  ays  mi  ipping  the  sweat 

:\\  the  rec- 


tory "like  a  fighter  in  trouble,"  alw,  1 
looking  at  his  watch  and  craving  ad 
r  drink.  And  urbane  Father  Ll 
ban,  the  greatest  ot  Power"'"  char.-i 
ters,  daydreams  of  himself  as  a  celebr  1 
cleric,  ci  mfessor  ti  1  the  L'reat,  but  ' 
Ventures  among  the  Minnesota  n^ 
fall  comically  "Port  of  the  aristocrat 
Brideshead  vision  of  (  Catholicism.  TI 
world  of  Father  Urban  and  Fath 
Hackett  and  Power"'"  other  pries 
(priests  with  names  like  Father  "O 
\\  I-,  1  inski    and    Father   "( 'atfisl 
Ti  k  ihey )  i"  a  disheartening  landscape 
parking  lots,  low-rise  rec  tone",  ai 
convent"  of  "frosty  orange  brick," 
furnaces  that  don't  work,  and  Chine 
and  Canadian  com"  in  the  collecti< 
plate; .  >t  hard  drinking,  hard-sell  tun 
raising,  1.  meliness  and  despair,  and  "i 
lit  church  basement"  with  "team  t 
bles,  echi  ies,  and  mice." 

"M  ~~*\or  fiction  that  has  been  s<  1  pe 
H-^  sistently  labeled  "religious 
M.  religious  fervor  plays  litt 
part.  Nor  i"  there  in  Tower"'"  w  of 
the  grappling  with  philosophiq 
questions  that  we  have  come  to  e) 
pect  from  Catholic  novelists  hi 
Walker  Percy.  Power"'"  priests,  wl 
reside  solidly  in  the  chipper  coi 
sumerism  of  the  1950s  and  '60s,  wa 
more  by  sight  than  faith.  It's  an  ae 
thetic  stance  that,  incidentally  ( 
not,  reflects  the  "inculturation"  J 
rectives  of  the  Church  in  the  twent 
eth  century.  Liberal  Jesuit  theobj 
gians  such  as  Gustave  \\  eigel  ar. 
Walter  J.  Ong  endeavored  to  recon 
cile  the  conformism  and  materialis 
ot  middle-class  Protestant  valui 
with  medieval  theology,  resulting- 
"iich  was  the  hope — in  climate  coi 
trol  and  air-conditioned  comfort  a 
around.  (Saul  Ong:  "The  charge 
urged  against  Catholicism  in  tb 
I  Inited  States — superficiality,  meet 
anization,  routine — are  exactly  th 
charges  which  are  leveled  again 
mass  culture  itself,  and  which  are,  v 
are  beginning  to  see,  themselv< 
rather  superficial  charges.")  Instea 
ot  distancing  itself  from  worldly  11 
terests,  the  Church  ar  mid-twentiei 
centurv  was  doing  it"  best  to  assim 
late  with  the  dominant  culture,  ar, 
it  moved  ver\  quickly  from  an  o] 
pressed  immigrant  minority  to  wealt 
and  "Ocial  prominence.  The  grei 


erican  i  il  ies  1  Vtroit  and  Rait  i- 
re,  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
cago  and  New  York-  were  dnv 
by  C  "at  ho|  i^  polit  ic  al  I'n^iiio 
d  by  C  Catholic  bishops  and  may 
shakei  i  di  iwn  b\  (  Catholic  mob 
^es,  patrolled  by  <,  !al  hoik  beat 
v  Rut  it  was  perhaps  1  [ollywood, 
e  than  anything  else,  dial  really 
Light  Catholicism  out  Ik  >m  a 
id  i  >l  Pi.  itestant  suspicion  into  the 
erican  cultural  mainstream.  Films 
istormed  priests,  in  the  public 
J,  from  suspicious  foreigners  in 
v  dress  to  regular,  golf-playing, 
nil'  earth  guys.  Those  were  the 
s  of  Bing  Crosby  and  Spencer 
cy,  when  nm\  i  haplains  in  war 
'ies  invariably  wore  the  Roman 
11 ,  w  Ik  n  a  telK  iw  might  run  mt<  i 
top  Fulton  |.  Sheen  sm<  Ting  a 
r  and  laughing  it  up  with  Milton 
e  down  al  the  Friars  t  Club 
owers's  work  incorporates — sar- 
ie;  I ly  tor  the  most  part — this  jaun- 
Kipular  t\  pe.  I  lis  Father  I  Irban 
ms  of  starring  in  his  i  iwn  television 
jram;  his  Father  1  lac  ket  t  (who 
arts  a  robbery  in  progress  al  the 
or  store,  where  he  is  an  emhar- 
ingly  regular  customer)  is  disgust- 
vhen  the  loitering  onlookers  mis- 
■  him — Father  Hackett — and  his 
tiier"  (a  fellow  priest )  tor  "a  l.  >u- 
nf  colorful  TV-type  troubleshoi  il  - 
'  Powers  was  writing  al  a  moment 
in  these  winning  popular  images 
Catholicism  were  first  beginning  n  i 
ide  with  age  and  turn  sour  or  oh- 
te;  when  the  flight  from  the  cities 
die  suburbs  was  draining  the 
dood  from  the  great  urban  centers 
Catholicism;  when  the  "mild  con- 
il.it  ions  o|  t  lerical  hippies"  (to 
te  ,i  phrase  of  Thomas  Melton's) 
begun,  with  their  sandals  and  their 
kswagens  and  their  guitars,  to  m- 
ite  the  fraternity  < <t  die  hl.iek  r< ibes. 
owers's  three  books  i  >|  stones  (Vrnwc 
hrkness,  1947,  The  Presence  af 
ee.  1956,  and  Look  line  the  Fish 
,  1975),  which  ha\  e  been  c<  illect- 
n  one  volume,  cover  this  cultural 
^k\  from  beginning  to  end:  from 
lop  Sheen  and  the  glory  days  of 
dinal  Spellman's  "Powerhouse"  to 
Vietnam  War.  1  <  i  re, id  the  first  sto- 
'The  Ford's  Day")  in  this  collect  i<  >n 
>  l^i 1 1  down  die  book  with  the  sense 
a\  ni'_:  lead  as  great  a  sh(  >n  s|(  >r\  as 


an\  ever  written,  and  I  mean  I  \  any- 
body: by  <.  Chccver,  Sherwood  Ander- 
son, C  Chekhov  \\  hat  ease  they  have 
is  m  the  style;  there  are  no  eas\  morals 
here.  n«  i  edifying  less,  ms,  but  their  vig- 
or and  correctness  make  them  de- 
lightful to  re, id.  And  while  they  're  ter- 
ribly funny  laugh-out-loud  tunny ,  in 
spi  >is  -they're  ,\\^>  complex  ,\\\d  deeply 
serious.  "The  1  'evil  Was  die  Joker"  is 
a  brilliant  character  study  of  an  overly 
earnest  young (  Catholic  who  accepts  a 
job  chauff  curing  a  sleazy  itinerant  sales- 
man named  Mac  McMaster-  purvey- 
or ot  c  Catholic  newspapers  ,[\iv\  nudie 
matchbooks  -throughout  the  I  ire, a 
Plains.  (McMaster,  and  several  other 
characters  in  this  story,  will  reappear 
Filer  in  Powei's's  novels.)  "PriiKc  ot 
1  'ark  ness"  is  (.  hank  terired  b\  a  lingei 
ing  sense  i  >t  e\  il — passu  e  evil,  bi  >rn  <  if 
sloth.  Father  Runier  is  a  cynic  who  op- 
erates on  the  principle  of  "discord  ai 
am  nM .  He  did  not  know  win.  Ii  w  as 
a  habit.  Perhaps  it  had  something  to  do 
w  ah  being  i  >\  crweight ."  In  tact,  I  le  is  s(  > 
overweight  that  he  suspects  die  tailor 
of  skimping  on  the  idoth  for  his  pants 
because  of  the  ecclesiastical  discount. 
When  he's  driving  an  >und  in  his  car,  1  ie 
escapes  some  of  the  claustrophobia  of 
the  confessional  (several  of  Powers's 
priests  are  claustrophobic),  but  even 
when  Father  Burner  is  speeding  d.  >w  n 
the  highway  in  his  large  American  an 
ti  uiii  Tile  there's  a  persistent  sense  >  A  be- 
ing strangled,  tupped 

Father  burner  I<  u k  lu\l  I  lie  1 1  ■_■  1  iiei  on 
t  lie  dashboard  to  Ii  is  i  igaret  i  e  ,m  J 
plunged  his  1 1,  mis  dee  pel  into  the  cush- 
ions. A  cloud  ot  smoke  whirled  about 
the  little  Saint  I  hi  isti  ipliel  gam  itted 
from  the  ceiling  Fathei  burner  tugged 
viciously  ,u  both  knees,  loosening  the 
binding  FI.kF  cloth,  easing  the  seat 
A  hillh  i.ird  inquired   "I  'unples '" 

lake  many  of  the  stories  in  this  col- 
lection, "Prince  of  Darkness"  ends 
with  a  jarring  sense  of  discomfort,  ot 
narrative  expectations  reversed.  Al- 
though we  feel  si  irry  ti  >i  m  mho  of  l\  >w  - 
ei's's  char, Kiel's,  w  L-  laugh  at  them 
too — at  them,  not  with  them,  hike 
most  Catholic  humorists  (O'Connor 
andWaugh,  Alexander  Pope)— Pow- 
ers is  ruthless;  he  doesn't  llinJi  from 
a  joke  at  the  other  fellow's  expense. 

Of  the  first  two  collections  of  short 
stories,  Flannerv  O'Connor  said: 
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AN  AMERICAN  BOY 

DARDLN  AS  BURY  PYRON 


Perhaps  the  most  popular 

entertainer  of  the  twentieth 

century,  this  very  public  figure 

nonetheless  guarded  numerous 

secrets.  Darden  Asburv  Pyron, 

author  of  the  critically 

acclaimed  and  bestselling 

biography  of  Margaret  Mitchell, 

SOiithern  Daughter,  leads  us 

through  both  the  public 

triumphs  and  private  struggles 

of  the  man  known  to 

generations  as  "Mr. 

Showmanship,"  complicating 

and  celebrating  our  image 

of  the  man  tor  whom  the 

streets  were  payed  with 

gold  lame  and  whose  excesses 

helped  destroy  him. 
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"Those  t!i.  1 1  deal  with  the  t  lergy  are  as 
good  as  any  stories  being  written  by 
anybody;  those  rh.it  don't  are  not  so 
good."  The  preference  may  seem  sus- 
picious, bur  the  author  of  "A  Good 
Man  Is  Hard  to  Find"  is  scarcely  .1 
propagandist  tor  the  Church.  No  one 
had  less  patience  for  the  fiction  ol  "up- 
lift": saintly  freckle-faced  orphans, 
bluebirds  twittering  around  the  gold- 
en head  ol  St.  Bernadette  at  prayer — 
"pious  trash,"  she  called  it.  What  she 
would  have  admired  in  these  stories 
was  Powers's  cold  eye  lor  detail,  the 
walk-on  characters  realized  perfectly 
in  a  gesture,  the  acid  description  ol  a 
pop  culture  that  Powers  loathed  but 
whose  every  nuance  he  understood 
perfectly — "the  bingo  game  going  on 
under  the  C  'loss  tor  the  seamless  gar- 
ment of  the  Son  ol  Man." 

What  pieties  are  to  be  found  in 
Powers's  work  are  in  his  stones  about 
race.  These  must  certainly  have  irri- 
tated Miss  O'Connor,  with  her  ear 
tor  dialogue,  because  alone  among 
all  Powers's  characters  his  African 
Americans  have  a  stagy  quality.  Em- 
pathy and  indignation  practically  vi- 
brate throughout  an  early  story  like 
"The  Trouble,"  which  deals  with  a 
lynch  mob,  bur  Powers  does  not 
carve  the  characters  with  his 
sharpest  or  even  second  sharpest 
knife;  he's  trying  to  show  us  a  social 
evil,  and  as  a  result  the  story  is 
elouded  by  ,111  anxiety  not  present  in 
his  finer  work. 

This  is  to  he  snmewh.it  overcritical; 
the  level  of  craftsmanship  in  these  sto- 
ries is  extremely  high.  And  they're  not 
all  about  Catholicism  or  social  issues  by 
any  means.  "The  Po<  >r  T  hing"  is  about 
a  cheerful,  com  rolling  invalid  .11  id  her 
paid  companion.  "Look  1  low  the  Fish 
I  ive"  -a  charming  story-title,  like  the 
title  of  a  lost  wi >rk  by  Seymour ( ilass — 
is  about  a  baby  dove  fallen  from  the 
nesl  in  a  surburban  hai  k  yard,  and  how- 
it-  c  aretakers,  the  children,  lose  inter- 
est as  their  lather'-  involvement  in- 
creases. Powers  is  typically  pessimistic 
.Tout  the  possibilities  of  progress — hu- 
man progress,  social  or  political 
(ess-  hut  lure  he's  disillusioned 
with  nature  too,  the  c  hirping  stupidi- 
ty ot  birth  and  death.  "Any  hud  hut 
the  dove  would  try  to  Aii  something. 
Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  this 
baby  dove's  mother  was  posing  on  a 


branch   like  peace   itself,  withri 
thought  of  anything  in  her  head." 

Morte  d'l  'rhun  —  the  nov 
that  bear  our  John  Updikn 
Vladimir  Nabokov,  ar 
Katherine  Anne  Porter  tor  the  ,\ 
lional  Book  Award — is  the  stor\  of 
mediocre  (and  fictional)  religious  (  . 
der  called  the  Clementines,  an  1 
Lather  Urban,  who  struggles — unsu 
cessfully,  for  the  most  part,  again! 
stubborn  superiors — to  bring  lr  up  j 
speed.  Father  Urban  is  a  connoi    e 
ot  gloss  and  surface,  and  when 
unfashionable  little  order  ("general  !i 
referred  to  as  the  Rinky  Dinks") 
due  to  Father  Urban 's  efforts,  doru 
ed  ,i  fashionable  office  at  a  "presti 
address,"  near  the  kike  in  Chicagtt 
Father  Urban  knows  exactly  how 
should  look   in  order  to  appeal    t 
wealthy  visitors:  "He  bad  wanted  t 
handsome  room  facing  the  street 
he  a  showplace — mellow  prints,  ill 
urinated  manuscripts,  old  maps,  caj 
hound  volumes,  Persian  carpets,  e 
chairs,  and  so  on — everything  II 
keeping  with  the  oak-paneled  wal  is 
the  how  window,  and  the  fireplace. 


I  le  had  wanted  the  room  to  he  a  re 
dezvous  where  passers-ty  would  alw< 
he  welcome  to  drop  in  and  chat,  to  \ 
ruse  the  latest  in  worth-while  K  >oks  a 
periodicals.  Famous  vistors  to  Chica 
might  he  induced  to  show  themseh 
there,  and  talks  might  Le  given  too,  r 
all  on  religious  subjects  and  none  • 
narrow,  controversial  lines.  A  surprisi 
amount  of  good  might  be  accomplish 
in  that  way,  indirectly.  . .  .  If  convey 
were  made  in  such  surroundings,  th 
would  probably  be  of  a  type  badly  nee 
ed  and  generally  neglected — the  1m 
er  type. 

Bur  Father  Boniface  had  said  no  to 
this — the  idea  of  such  a  nook  was  as: 
ciated  in  his  mind  with  Christian  S 
ence    -and  the  room  was  tarnished  w 
junk  trucked  in  from  the  Novitiate:  c  la  H 
U  u  ited  tables  and  chairs,  inhumanly  hi 
and  hard,  .mJ  large,  pious  oils  (copies 
Renaissance  masterpieces,  executed  h  \. 
now  departed  Clementine)  in  whL 
everybi  idy  seemed  to  be  going  blind.  T 
room  could  have  been  a  nuns'  parli n 
the  turn  i il  the  century 

Lather  Urban  is  a  politician  ancS 
charmer,  and  he  possesses  many  ot  t  v 
qualities  that  characterized  Amen 
as  a  nation  before  the  1960s.  1  le  is  c< 


,: !  without  intimacy,  canny  in  husi- 
.  and  confident  in  sot  iety;  he  is  op- 
I: tic  in  outlook,  ohedient  hut  cal- 
i  ing  witli  authority,  chaste  Hut 
,  irious  in  his  morality.  In  his  ener- 
ud  ambitions,  in  his  manipulative 
i  ing  ways,  he  reminds  one  of  the 
icters  ill  Sinclair  Lewis  and  also 
atsby,  especially  in  his  optimism 
ove  of  the  world.  1  le  has  a  taste  for 
ch  whiskey  and  private  railroad 
for  yen  id  dinners  and  tine  cigars 
fancy  hotels,  for  convertibles  and 
lie  even  has  an  eye  tor  a  pretty 
Nin,  which  may  seem  a  quaint 
h  to  many  in  this  day  and  aye.  Fa- 
Urban  likes  women,  and  they  like 
and  part  <  if  his  struggle  is  t<  >  resist 
temptations  they  present. 
ither  Urban's  efforts  for  his  dim, 
tractive  little  order  are  tireless, 
1  his  exile,  in  a  mn-d<  >wn  and  dis- 
solate  Minnesota  retreat,  he  woos 
•all liy  layman  named  Billy  Cos- 
e  and  a  hateful  old  heiress  named 
I  Thwaite;  he  brings  down  the 
Be  in  his  address  to  the  C  ireat  Plains 
nmercial  Club  at   their  annual 
lsettia  Smorgasbord.  Hon.  it  ions  are 
le,  promotions  received,  and 
1 — despite  the  efforts  of  dull  Fa- 
Boniface  to  quash  him — Father 
an  is  hack  on  top: 

Father  I  Irhan  wanted  ti  i  set  up  a  se- 
mis program  —  talks  by  liimselt  and 
thers  (it  others  worth  hearing  could 
e  found),  classes  in  the  papal  encycli- 
ils.  the  (  ireat  (  latholk  Rooks  and  so 
n — hut  there  insi  wasn't  the  time  tor  it, 
nd  perhaps  more  than  time  would've 
een  lacking  at  St.  Monica's  tor  such  a 
n  (gram. 

So  Father  Urban  played  u  safe  and 
ngaged  the  people  on  their  own 
round,  lie  gave  card  parties  tor  "se- 
iors."  I  le  put  on  barn  or  square  danc- 
lg  (as  they  preferred  to  call  it)  for 
young  marrieds."  lie  tried  a  rock  and 
41  dance  for  "teens" — once.  No  t mu- 
le, no,  but  he  ti  mnd  he  didn't  care  ti  ir 

when  he  saw  what  it  was  like.  ...  For 
leu's  Club,  he  sent  awa\  tor  tilins  ot 
Jotre  Dame  football  games,  and  these 
ere  studied  at  smi  iker  sessii  ins. . . .  The 
zhool  nuns  were  not  forgotten  lie 
a\e  them  the  use  oi  his  (Phil's)  ear, 
ermission  to  shop  at  supermarkets,  and 
ccasionally  he  threw  the  boss  a  ten- 
ollar  bill — "Buy  yourselt  some  cigars, 
iistt  r."  They  all  lo\  ed  him. 

he  battle  in  Morte  d'Urbcm  is  less 


the  elassK  scenario  of  (  iod  and  Mam- 
mon than  C>od  and  Management.  (One 
i  4  the  chapters  is  entitled  "Second  On- 
ly to  Standard  v  )il,"  referring  to  the  ef- 
ficiency ot  the  (  'hureh  as  a  worldwide 
corporation.)  Father  I  Irhan's  benefac- 
tors force  him  to  choose,  finally,  be- 
tween what's  good  lor  business  and 
what's  right.  Some  critics — Saul  Bellow 
is  one — have  found  the  hook  spiritually 
dry,  but  wiiat  Morte  d' Urban  lacks  is 
not  spirit.  What  u  lacks  is  faith  in 
American  values — values  ot  progress 
and  self-fulfillment,  of  individualism 
and  "limitless  horizons" — values  that 
arc  si  >  pervasive  in  pi  ipular  culture  that 
they  are  often  mistaken  tor  spirituali- 
ty. (  lause  and  effect,  the  trusty  old 
American  engines,  don't  drive  the  plot 
ot  this  hi  ink.  Certainty  recedes,  |ttst  as 
we  are  i  in  the  verge  1 4  grasping  it;  there 
is  the  pervasive  sense  ot  an  overarch- 
ing reality  that  we  don't  quite  under- 
stand. Powers' s  flat .  restrained  sentences 
are  like  puzzle  pieces  that  we  admire  f<  ir 
their  color  and  brilliance;  only  as  they 
start  to  accumulate  do  we  begin  to  see 
the  pattern.  But  not  completely.  In 
Powers's  tic t ion  the  picture  never  comes 
wholly  clear.  There  is  only  a  partial 
claim — hut  it  gives  a  sense-  i  4  vastness 
and  openness,  like  a  partially  restored 

tlc'seo 

^^  yhcai  thai  S/mn/jerfi  <  }reen  is 
%%  Powers's  darkest  work.  It 
Y  Y  picks  up,  in  a  seioe,  where 
Morte  d'Urban  leaves  ott,  with  the 
cheap  clishi  mest  side  1 4  .American  en- 
terprise. Its  waspish  hunii  >r,  its  sense  1 4 
the  absurd,  its  distrust  ot  the-  mob,  and 
its  open-mouthed  horror  at  the  seeeli- 
ness  and  transience  ot  American  eul- 
lure  all  remind  one  ot  Nathan. lei 
West — and  1  wonder  it  it's  a  coinci- 
dence that  Father  Joe  llackctt,  the 
hero  of  this  book,  has  the  s,une  last 
name  as  Tod  I  kickett,  the  disillusioned 
protagonist  ot  The  Day  uj  the  Locust. 

We  meet  Joe  llackctt  before  he  is 
Father  I  lackett:  while  he  is  still  in  the 
nursery.  The  first  tew  pages  ot  the  in  >v- 
el  c<  mvey  with  great  pi  >ise-  and  artistry 
the  betuclcllement  ot  early  childhood, 
the  hints  and  |okes  that  tlv  over  |oe's 
head  when  he  tiptoes  downstairs  to 
P an  the  party,  his  e.  mtusii in  when  the 
adults  laugh  at  the  wrong  tunc-.  He 
thinks  he's  entertaining  the  party  by 
his  clever  remarks  ("1  eat  cheese!") 


when  actually  the  joke  is  on  him;  and 

this  nagging  sense-  1 4  trying  very  hard 
.\\v\  not  getting  It  quite-  right  sets  the 
tone-  tor  the  rest  ot  the  hook,  through 
Joe's  dissipated  youth  well  into  his 
lonely,  cynical  adulthi  iod. 

What  leads  )oe  to  the  priesthood 
isn't  clear.  (  ,'ertainly  the  priest's  life  is 
very  different  tn  mi  the  life  <  4  the-  fast  - 
talking  bachelor  uncle  thai  young  Joe 
admires:  a  hi  lotlegget  who  likes  to  brag 
about  "heavy  dates"  and  ride  around 
in  a  Chrysler  "honking  at  chicks."  The 
reader  can  see-  that  glib  I  Incle  Bobby 
(who  gets  "a  lot  oi  tun  out  ot  lite") 
isn't  all  he's  cracked,  up  to  he,  bill  s||H 
he's  a  mote  attractive  figure  than  the 
priests  at  |oe's  church:  Father  I  )ay,  with 
his  face  like  a  monkey,  who  disgraces 
himself  bv  public  drunkenness;  Father 
William  Stock  (known,  tor  his  pulpit 
nn  ineygrubbing,  as  "1  X  illar  Bill"),  wh<  >, 
at  the  church  bazaar,  leap's  into  action 
when  a  smelly  old  tramp  tries  to  walk 
ott  with  an  ice  c  ream  ci  me: 

bat  her  Stock  sa  id  :  "  Five  cents, 
Mister" 

The  i  4d  man  Ik  ked  the  i  one  "  ]  rv 
and  git  it." 

|oe  was  astonished  to  see  bather 
Stock  lie  across  the  counter  and,  like  a 
swimmei  doing  the  breast-stroke,  swai 
the  cone  to  tile  ground,  the  ice  i  ream, 
only  one  dip,  coming  oul  ol  the  cone 
and  settling  in  the  grass 

"Ni  i  w  ay  ti  >  di  i,"  the  i  4,1  man  s.ud, 
sc|iiattmg  down  |oe  saw  he  wasn't 
wearing  si icks — and  was  trying  to  scoop 
ui1  the  kc  i  ream  with  the-  ci  Ule,  but 
ci  hi  Lin 't,  and  was  going  to  use  his  ringers 
when  Father  Slock  helped  him  to  his 
feci  and  pointed  lum  toward  the  recto- 
ry. The  old  man  siill  had  the  tone  and 
w  as  c  hewing  on  n  with  his  gums 

Joe — predictably      is  not  an  inno- 
cent tor  long.  After  a  blistering  inter- 
val of  teen  sex  (group  sex,  no  less,  de- 
scribed with  a  meticulous,  poker-faced 
precision  worthy  ol  Voltaire),  |<  >e  gel 
the  clap.  In  a  masterful  e  in  the 
lumps  forward  from  the  office  where 
Joe  is  confessing  his  predicament   to 
Father  "C  iermany"  Zahn,  his 
school  track  c<  >ach,  and  all       once 
w  ithi  nit  explanat  ion      |o        in    em 
nary.  At  the  "scm"  h  >i     i   'ves  to  hi    a 
contemplat  iv  c ,  bin  th  ni  earns 

him  no  trieri'  Is;  "coin  iiiplative,  ap- 
parently ,  is  a  I  i    'sl.u  ker"  in 
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clerical  circles.  His  ordination  (over- 
seen by  "Dollar  Rill")  is  a  disillusion- 
ing experience;  out  in  the  world,  he 
struggles  with  decreasing  success  to 
maintain  his  ideals. 

It  the  young  Father  |oe  is  always  do- 
ing battle  against  himself,  Father  |«  ie  in 
middle  age  just  gives  up.  Pitfalls 
abound:  poker  at  St.  Isidore's  ("a  hard- 
drinking  rectory");  local  politics;  i  r; ilt\ 
parishioners  with  hidden  agendas.  Fa- 
ther I  lackett  is  a  tough  talker — a  father 
knuckling  under  to  the  archbishop 
("the  Arch")  is  said  to  "take  a  dive"- 
and  his  life,  too,  begins  to  take  on  a 
tough  bachelor  loneliness  that  reminds 
one  of  Philip  Marlowe:  the  bottle  in  the 
drawer  alongside  the  shoe  polish,  the 
solitary  meals.  Too  many  drinks  with 
his  p,i|  Father  Lefty  Beeman  in  the  Lit- 
tle John  Lounge  of  the  Rohm  Hood 
Room,  and  Father  Joe  wakes  up  the 
next  morning  unable  to  recall  whether 
or  not  he  has  (imprudently)  committed 
the  archdiocese's  printing  jobs  to  a 
sharpie  named  "Buzz"  whom  Father 
I  efty  met  in  the  men's  i> «  in 

And  so  on.  The  loss  of  the  mystical 
sensibility  has  robbed  Father  Joe  of  his 
capacity  to  make  much  sense  of  the 
world  in  which  he  lives:  a  purposeless 
round  of  fund-raising,  infuriating  pol- 
itics ("Get  those  mothers  our  of  the 
government,"  he  exclaims  at  the  tele- 
vision during  the  Chicago  Democrat- 
ic C  Convention),  liquor-store  runs,  tele- 
vised sports,  and — of  course — hopping 
lnalL,  which  are  described  with  the 
1 1 sh\  unsympathetic  eye  of  an  anthro- 
pologist. .And  some  of  the  funniest  pas- 
sages in  the  hook  are  about  this  con- 
trast, about  Father  Joe's  movement 
awa\  from  St.  |olm  oi  the  Cross  and 
the  pious  ideals  of  the  "sem"  to  more 
worldly  skills: 

v  hice,  aftei  In.  'J  walked  in  on  some 

i  U  i  1 1  ii  i, ins  ,inc]  ii  'IJ  them  '  it  fi  n  pi. i\ 
my  In  II  wnli  his  i nsu I, it  ii  mi  and  walked 
i  mii  ,  he'd  Feel  i  [  'leased  to  heai   St*  \  i 
his  janitor,  respond  to  the  question 
"\\  I  in  -  w  ron  .'  with  that  nn  ither.'"  in 
kind,  "Father,  lu  d.  'ii'l  take  n>  •  slui ," 

There  are  things  wn  mg  with  Wheal 
t/iiit  Sj>rin»eth  Grevn  Some  (not  all)  of 
the  women  characters  are  types,  though 
this  may  be  excused  as  a  subtle  means 
oi  characterizing  Father  Flackett's 
wi  irldview.  S<  une  of  the  chapters  stand 
adimrahh  on  their  own  as  short  sto- 


ries. But — partly  because  of  the] 
quisite  artistry  on  a  word-to-w  t  ! 
el;  partly,  too,  because  these  std 
were  written  over  the  course  of  tJ 
ty-five  years — the  overall  structua 
this  hook  isn't  as  strong  as  it  coulqj 

What  makes  the  novel  extra* 
nary  is  its  humor  (hitter  and  cle< 
never  stops)  and.  minute  attentio 
language.  There  is  not  a  mispbj 
comma,  not  a  wrong  word.  Like  ml 
prose  writers  who  have  studied  Li 
Lowers  sets  up  his  sentences  to  exp 
at  the  end,  so  that  there  are  marvel 
little  internal  combustions  goinJ 
like  firecrackers  all  <  iver  the  page,   j 
hook  took  Powers  twenty-five  yeaJ 
write,  and,  although  it's  not  Ion 
complicated,  it  feels  like  it  took  A 
twenty-five  years,  every  minute  of 
time,  word  by  word,  comma  by  con  . 
sentence  by  sentence,  such  is  its  c    . 
ty  and  polish.  One  shudders  at  v 
he  must  have  gone  through  to  writ 
one  wonders  that  he  had  the  hea 
stick  it  out;  one  despairs  to  thin 
never  saw  it  reach  the  audience  i 
served.  And  while  the  ending  is  a 
tie  abrupt,  the  hook  as  a  whole  is 
of  complacency.  Lowers  has  not  gn 
overly  fond  of  the  sound  of  his  < 
voice,  as  many  aging  masters  do. 
exhilarating  to  see  an  older  writer 
struggling  so  relentlessly  with  him 
taking  the  hard  way,  pushing  himse 
an  artist  right  up  to  the  end. 

Lowers  didn't  think  of  himself 
Catholic  writer;  he  disliked  the  te 
and  one  can  see  why,  considering  t 
it  quite  injustly  confined  him  to  a  g] 
to  of  special-interest  fiction  when 
scarcely  belongs.  When  interview 
K  a  nun  tor  the  American  Benedic 

Review,    Lowers  was  asked   it  he 
any  ideas  about  the  special  vocatio 
the  C  Catholic  fiction  writer.  He  repl 
"No,  I'm  afraid  1  don't,  Sister,  e.xc 
that  obviously  he  should  not  vv 
junk."  Later  in  the  same  intervi  i 
when  questioned  about  the  exist 
tialist  and  pessimistic  strains  in 
work,  he  replied,  succinctly:  "You  c;  I 
be  a  winner,  but  you  can  go  down 
a  winner."  It  Powers's  work  and 
deed  Lowers  himself  can  be  summec 
in  one  sentence,  this  is  it.  So  m 
writers  in  America  lose  heart,  I 
nerve,  self-destruct — but  not  Low 
Up  in  his  lonely  little  corner  of 
North,  he  went  down  swinging. 
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rHE  VIGIL 

By  Joyce  Carol  Oates 
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ot  jealous  but  he 
ight've  been  lonely.  So 

drove  past  the  house 

th>  early  evening.  Her 
>use  that  had  been  his 
itil  the  divorce.  And 
e  had  custody  of  their 
mghter,  except  for  pre- 
sely  scheduled  visits 
ith  Daddy.  Whatever 
<u  want,  he'd  said,  ij  yon 
ant  n  so  badly.  He 
isn't  jealous  of  her  new 
e  (nt  which  he  heard 
om  mutual  friends, 
ithout  inquiring) — he\ 
ok:  lie  had  a  new  life, 
o.  1  le  wasn't  angry,  not 
■  nature  an  angry  man, 
it  he  was  a  man  you 
ouldn't  want  to  pro- 
ike,  like  his  uncle  in  Minnesota,  ot 
In  >m  it  was  said  with  a  bemused  shake 

the  head  you  wouldn't  want  to  make 
i  enemy  of  it  you  could  avoid  it. 
Just  it  felt  necessary  some  nights  to 
■t  into  his  car  and  drive  past  the 
uise.  Not  every  night  (he  had  his 
vn  life!)  but  two  or  three  times  a 
eek  maybe.  Along  Ridge  Road  to  the 
d-de-sac  a  mile  or  so  beyond  the 
•use,  turning  and  driving  back  casu- 
ly  at  a  time  of  evening  when  his  car 
as  <  me  of  numen  >us  ears  of  no  special 
stinction,  as  he  knew  himself  to  be 

iyce  Carol  (  data's  must  recent  novel, 
londe,  was  published  m  April  by  Harper- 
oUins.  Her  last  piece  for  1  larper's  Magazine, 
\u  Sable."  appeared  m  the  February  1999 
sue    She  teaches  at  Princeton  I  'niversity 


a  man  of  no  special  distinction,  not 
young,  not  old,  might've  been  any  hus- 
hand-tather-homeowner  in  the  neigh- 
borhood returning  to  what's  called 
home.  For  in  tact  he  was  one  of  these 
men,  he  belonged  here.  Some  nights 
driving  past  11  Ridge  Road  in  the  ear- 
1\  evening  and  seeing  n<  >  lights,  or  just 
a  kitchen  light,  or  lights  in  most  of 
the  house,  meaning  they  were  certainly 
home,  the  bluish  flicker  of  the  TV  like 
water  rippling  behind  glass,  seeing  her 
car  (white,  compact)  in  the  carport, 
and  it  not  her  ear  the  baby-sitter's  car 
(dark  green)  in  the  driveway,  meaning 
she  wasn't  home  yet  from  work;  st  >me- 
times  he'd  glimpse  both  her  ear  and 
the  baby-sitter's  car  and  a  third  car, 
intrusive  and  jarring  ti  >  his  eye,  a  new- 


model  Lexus  belonging 
to  iii  i  one  R —  -  knew, 
and  he  would  know  he'd 
be  ret  urning  later  I  hat 
night,  around  midnight, 
when  all  lights  at  11 
Ridge  Road  should  be 
out,  and  i here  was  just 
the  single  (while)  car  in 
the  carport;  and  he  wi  >ulJ 
park  his  car  on  the  r<  >ad 
at  the  ti"  'i  ot  the  dri\  e- 
wav  and  sir  there  quietly 
in  i he  darkened  car 
thinking,  I  am  protecting 
thent  The  rifle  he'd  bring 
with  him  only  at  night . 
late.  Newer  in  the  early 
evening. 

Eventually,  the  Lexus 
was  there  most  nights. 
Remaining  in  the  driveway  later  and 
later. 

So  the  vigil  began  by  chance,  it 
seemed  to  R .  1  le  hadn't  intend- 
ed it.  He  wasn't  a  man  of  premedita- 
tion. He  wasn't  a  man  who  sought 
revenge.  He  might've  been  (he  was 
discovering)  a  man  who  sought  jus- 
tice-. M\  right.  Protecting  them  He 
was  ot  thai  brotherhoi  id  ot  the  <  nice 
loved,  now  unit  wed.  1  hat  hn  >thci 
hood  ot  the  dispossessed.  Learning  to 
shave  without  meeting  his  own  ev  v 
in  the  mirror.  Avoiding  his  retlc< 
tion  in  shiny  surface's.  \;i  >t  an  in  i  \ 
man  but  numbed.  1  he  w  oun  i  ,o 
deep  it  hadn't  bled,  in  his  cai  in  the 
night,  dreaming  nl  such  things,  los- 
ing track  of  tune  (hi   \\aA  a  day  lite,  a 
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work  lik-,  nt  which  he  had  no  need 
in  think),  though  always  awake  and 
aleri  and  prepared  to  protect  himself, 
and  the  woman  and  the  child  in  the 
darkened  house.  They  know  Daddy's 
here.  Where  else? 

Noi  olien  luu  occasionally  anoth- 
er ear  would  pass  hi--  parked  car. 
I  leadl  iglit  s  glaring  up  in  t  he 
rearview  mirror,  blinding,  then  gone. 
I  le'd  find  he  was  gripping  the  rifle 
without  knowing  what  he  did,  low- 
on  the  seat  heside  him  so  that  the 
passing  driver  couldn't  see.  For  just 
lo  hold  an\  weapi  in  is  calming. 

1  le  uni. uned  there  in  his  parked 
car  on  Ridge  Road  out  of  sight  ot  llle- 
house  until  he  tell  II  was  time  to 
le.u  e,  ii  was  sate  tor  him  to  drive 
away,  linn  when  I  know,  I  know'  I 
don't,  In  die  early  hours  ot  the  morn- 
ing his  thoughts  came  to  him  jumhled 
like  popcorn  in  a  popper.  How  he 
knew  what  he-  wanted  to  do,  needed 
to  do,  what  was  required  of  him  as  a 
man  even  ,is  Ik-  was  acting,  without 
thinking  beforehand.  Possibly  this 
was  instinct?  Those  venomous  speck- 
led-gray spiders  ot  the  Amazonian 
rain  forest  he'd  seen  on  TV,  big  as  a 
woman's  fist  yet  graceful,  swift,  swifter 
than  an  eye-blink,  leaping  onto  their 
pie\  (mostly  other  insects  but  also 
newborn  mice-,  toads,  even  snakes), 
the  lightest  brushing  ot  the  spider's 
1 1 . 1 1 1 \  body,  lis  sensitive  c  ilia,  and  the 
spider  leaps  It  asked  how  he  can  dis- 
ringuish  prey  from  not-prey,  edible 
from  inedible-,  helpless  prey  from  fel- 
low predator,  the  spider  would  say, 
I  fun  when  I  know,  I  know? 


R 


dill!    t.    I   (Ut 


was  in  . \ 1 1 iciic an  boy,  a 
rural  Minnesota  boy.  I  le'd  grown  up 
with  guns.  Rifles,  shotguns.  Never 
handguns,  which  were  "concealed 
weapons"  and  foi  purpi  >ses  other 
than  hunt  ing.  1  le'd  grown  up  in  a 
hunting  community,  though  his  own 
father,  a  public-school  prim  ipal, 
hadn't  been  a  hunter.  I  le'd  gone  deer 
hunting  with  his  cousins  and  their 
dads  as  a  hoy .  1  le'd  liked  to  tramp 
the  woods  and  fields  with  a  common 
purpose,  though  In-  hadn't  been  a 
\  er\   gi  ii  id  sh,  it  and  pr<  ibably  not  a 

levi iied  hunter.  I  In  iiik  le    id 
an  iiushed  bun,  \ou  /mi  e  to  want  to 

hunt     1  he  truth  was  he'd  want- 


ed to  impress  the  other  men  and  boys 
but  he-  hadn't  much  wanted  to  kill. 
1  le  couldn't  now  remember  that  he'd 
killed,  though  he'd  shot  his  rifle  and 
he'd  been  in  the  presence  of  killing. 
Frantically  shot,  thrashing,  bleeding 
deer.  He'd  wanted  to  shut  his  eyes, 
but  there  he  was,  running  with  the 
others,  shouting.  Running  with  his 
borrowed  rifle  held  close  against  his 
body,  the  long  barrel  pointed  sky- 
ward. He'd  never  felt  comfortable 
with  the  weapon.  I  le'd  said  he  want- 
ed to  buy  his  own,  but  he'd  never  re- 
ally pressed  his  father.  What  he  most 
remembered  was  the-  vigil  of  the 
hunt,  the  dreamy  silence  ot  the 
woods  before  the  shooting  began,  iso- 
lated birds'  cries  overhead,  his  steam- 
ing breath  and  quickened  heartbeat. 
lust  in  be  there.  One  <>l  them.  These 
were  vivid,  happy  memories,  though 
in  fact  he  hadn't  hunted  more  than 
three  or  tour  times,  always  with  a 
Springfield  deer-hunting  rifle  lent  to 
him  bv  his  father's  younger  brother. 

He  was  R ,  but  it  hadn't  truly 

mattered  which  one  of  them  he  was, 
only  that  he'd  been  there. 

In  Axton  County,  seventy  miles 
northwest  ot  Minneapolis.  In  the 
years  ot  bis  growing  up.  But  he'd 
never  owned  a  rifle.  Not  as  a  boy  and 
not  as  an  adult  man.  Until  now, 
newly  divorced,  he  felt  the  necessity. 
1  le  bought  a  Springfield  target  rifle,  a 
.22,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  state.  Bur 
only  a  single  box  ot  bullets. 

The  sales  clerk  remarked,  You're 
starting  ofj  inndest,  eh' 

His  wife  had  hated  hunting  on 
principle.  Moral  principle,  for  she- 
was  a  moral  person,  killing  for  sport, 
she  called  it.  Those  damning  words, 
Killing  for  sport!  Spoken  with  disdain, 
derision.  R  — ,  who  was  d^  hunter 
and  who'd  never  killed  in  the  Min- 
nesota woods,  found  hunselt  defend- 
ing the  sport  as  it  defending  his  and 
his  family's  pride.  As  it  hunting  were 
only  just  that ,  a  spi  hi  ,  a  game  for 
boys,  not  something  profound  and 
mysterious.  Hey  listen,  it  isn't  like  thai 
ax  all.  What  it's  like  'I  lis  wife  lis- 
tened, or  pretended  to  listen.  Thai 
flamelike  conviction  in  her.  which 
\),i,\  always  daunted  him,  i >l  being 
right  and  knowing  she  was  right.  In 
her  fierce  smiling  way  saving,  yes, 
but   how   can  v  <  iu   jusl  ltv    hunt  ing, 


shooting  helpless  creatures,  terro 
ing  animals,  and  he'd  shrugged  liki 
boy  who  meant  no  harm  thoul 
harm  might  come  of  his  actions.  1, 
wife  then  asked  it  there'd  been  af. 
gun  accidents  in  his  family,  a  quJ: 
tion  that  took  him  by  surprise.  1 
told  her  no.  No  "gun  accident  j 
Thinking  afterward,  offended,  \1 
dim' t  do  careless  thini 


W 


Nothing  by  accident. 


hen  it  was  tune  to  drive  aw 
he  drove  away.  When  it  was  time 
leave  the  road  above  the  city  and 
turn  to  the  place  he'd  moved  lr 
but  could  not  bring  himself  to  c 
home.   When  it  was  tune,  when 
was  released  from  his  vigil.  When 
became  clear  to  him  that  uhate\ 
was  going  to  happen  would  not  happ 
that  night,  and  he  would  place  the 
tie  in  the  back  of  the  car,  on  t 
floor.  It  wasn't  a  concealed  weapt 
It  wasn't  an  illegal  weapon.  (1  le  h 
a  permit.)  Not  that  night,  and  this  J 
alization  might  come  alter  an  h 
or  after  two  hours  or  after  a  short 
interlude,  forty  minutes  perhaps;  ai 
it  a  car  passed  by  his  (driven  by 
ex-neighbor  on  Ridge  Road.')  I 
might  quickly  depart,  not  wanting 
police  patrol  car  to  be  summoned. 

He  wasn't  worried  he'd  be  reco 
nized  by  ex-neighbors.  He'd  bought 
new  car,  very  different  from  the  ol 
around  the  time  he'd  bought  the  ntl 
Not  that  he  was  afraid  of  being  arrej 
ed  by  a  police  officer,  because  1 
wasn't  breaking  any  law .  What  he  w 
afraid  of  was  killing  a  police  officer. 

When  the  vigil  was  over  for  tl 
night  he  returned  to  this  place 
which  he  found  himself  living.  N 
home.  Never  to  be  home.  It  was  on 
a  ten-minute  drive  at  night,  wht 
the  roads  were  clear.  Often  he  forgj 
this  place  in  which  he  lived  when  1 
was  away  from  it.  A  rented  place,  ill 
terchangeahle  with  countless  othei 
Anonymous  rooms.  Anonymous  ki 
nishings.  Sometimes,  sleeping  ther 
in  a  bed  newly  purchased,  be 
springs,  mattress,  headboard,  in  h 
contused  dreams  he  wandered,  n 
knowing  where  he  was  or  how  oli 
on  foot  in  a  childhood  memory  < 
Minnesota,  or  on  Ridge  \\i\id  ahov 
the  city,  or  on  a  road  meant  to  n 
semble  it.  That  disturbing  way  ( 


mis  th.it  seem  to  he  of  people, 

es,  incidents  already  known  to  us 

yet  wrongly  assembled.  Even 

—  in  these  dreams  was  not 

—  as  he  knew  himself.  Some- 
's, in  fact,  in  such  dreams  he  saw 

—  at  a  distance,  as  it  he  were 
t  in  two:  the  physical  being 

-  and  the  R —  -  who  observed 
i.  Oh,  hut  where  was  he.'  Why 
this  happened,  R —  -  so  alone.' 
is  woman  he  loved,  and  who 
jd  him — where  had  she  gone.7 
J  the  little  girl  they'd  told  him 
his  daughter.  You  have  a  daugh- 
a  baby  girl.  Congratulations!  He'd 
light  his  heart  would  hurst  with 
piness,  he'd  never  again  he  un- 
py,  one  ot  those  men  other  men 
led,  hut  the  clock  continued 
any,  hours  days  weeks  months 
finally  years,  the  baby  girl  was 
;  six  years  old,  and  he'd  become 
;r,  not  R —  —  the  father  of  an  in- 
t  hut  R —  -  the  banished  hus- 
d-iathci -homeowner.  And  he 
aid  wake  groaning  from  his 
aty,  ignoble  sleep.  And  he  would 
e  alone  in  damp,  twisted  sheets, 
a  place  of  shame.  In  a  bed 
limy  of  his  body,  yet  of  newness. 
;ap-bargain  newness.  He  would 
:e  in  this  barely  furnished  apart- 
it  on  the  tenth  floor  ot  a  newly 
t  building  beside  a  slate-colored 
:r.  Across  the  river  were  apart- 
it  buildings  like  mock  mirror-re- 
tions  ot  this  building.  R —  -  was 
inhabitant  of  approximately  tour 
ms  smelling  ot  fresh  paint  and 
iterboard  and  newly  laid  wall-to- 
1  carpeting  he  could  not  recall 
ing  chosen,  a  dull  wet-sand  hue, 
very  color  of  grime.  Not  home 
a  temporary  set  of  rooms.  As  his 
too,  was  temporary.  A  continu- 
vigil. 

(till,  he  liked  the  view  from  the 
th  floor.  He  liked  his  freedom,  he 
lared.  Not  waiting  to  he  asked,  tor 
se  remaining  friends  would  not 
•e  wished  to  ask  him,  any  more 
n  they  would  have  wished  to  ask 
v  he  could  endure  living  without 
wife,  his  daughter,  his  home, 
estions  you  can't  ask  ot  a  man. 
estions  a  man  can't  answer.  So  he 
ejuick  to  declare  that  he  liked  the 
w  from  his  new  place,  he  liked  the 
■dom  the  view  promised.  He  liked 


the  kinds  nl  people  who  visited  him 
in  this  iu'w  I  reedi >m.  Girls  he 
hn  night  hack  with  him  1  he\  were  <  if 
the  aye  of  adult  women  yet  were  un- 
mistakably girls.  Leaning  over  the 
rail  of  his  miniature  balcony  admir- 
ing the  view  of  the  river  below.  Prais- 
ing R —  -  lor  the  view  as  if  it  were  a 
considerable  accomplishment  of 
R —  — 's.  He  said  little  in  response. 
Perhaps  lie  wasn't  listening.  Not 
wanting  to  scream,  Get  away  from 
me'  I  don't  need  this.  Not  wanting  to 
plead,  Hcv,  love  me.'  I'm  a  deserving 
guy.  In  this  temporary  life  on  the 
tenth  floor  of  a  high-rise  apartment 
building,  he  seemed  often  not  to 
know  what  words  meant.  As  it  he'd 
awakened  in  a  foreign  country  in 
which  words  resembling  English 
words  were  spoken  hut  were  not 
words  he  knew  or  could  mimic. 
Thinking  how  those  years  he'd  been 
married  he'd  spoken  without  needing 
to  ponder  the  meanings  of  words, 
and  now  that  lie  wasn't  married,  in 
this  strange  freedom  he  could  barely 
speak.  Asked  how  he  was,  and  this 
was  a  question  put  to  him  frequently, 
like  buckshot  spraying  him  from  all 
angles,  he  could  not  think  of  a  reply 
except,  Fine.1  which  came  immediate- 
ly to  his  lips.  Hoie're  you'  Like  a  des- 
perately snA  person  asked  to  give  his 
temperature,  his  white-hlood-cell 
count,  the  rate  of  his  heartbeat.  Mak- 
ing love  to  a  naked,  laughing  blonde 
girl  with  a  forehead  prematurely 
lined  like  pie  dough  across  which  a 
fork's  prongs  have  been  drawn,  he'd 
said  suddenly,  seriously,  Hey,  you 
don't  hare  to  do  this  U  isn't  going  to 
make  any  dijjerenee  in  your  life. 

Another  time,  guilty  at  a  girl's 
quick  warmth  and  overnight  devo- 
tion, he'd  said,  W'luuever  you  want 
from  me,  I  don't  have.  It's  gone. 

Yet  even  these  words,  uttered  spon- 
taneously, without  premeditation, 
weren't  authentic,  lust  words.  Spoken 
by  R —  -  as  an  actor  might  speak 
lines  from  a  script  he'd  never  seen 
before  .wtJ  w  ould  not 
read  through  to  the  end. 


W 


hen  it  was  time  to  drive  away 
he  drove  away.  When  it  was  time  to 
return  he  returned  In  a  jacket,  dark 
nouseis,  gloves,  and  sometimes,  it  he 
remembered,  clean-shaven,  though 


more  i  iften  tit  it ,  and  his  ban  damp 
combed,  grown  long  behind  hi-  car* 
In  the  early  evening  he  came  without 
the  i  ifle,  driving  in  Hi  i  haste  and  yet 
not  conspicuously  slowlv,  along  the 
semirural  road  of  shadowy  houses  set 
back  behind  stands  of  pane  and  de- 
ciduous trees  and  wooden  fences.  I  lis 
own  house,  the  house  that  had  been 
his,  was  the  fourth  house  on  the  left 
after  you  turned  onto  Rielge  Load, 
and  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road 
was  on  higher  ground  than  the  right, 
for  this  rural  suburban  area  had  been 
built  on  the  side  of  a  massive  lull  lo- 
cally known  as  a  mountain,  though  n 
was  nothing  more  than  a  massive 
glacier  hill  rising  above  the  city.  Tim 
route  he'd  memorized,  laving  here  at 
11  Ridge  Road  tor  seven  years  of  the 
twelve.  And  the  earlier  years  of  the 
marriage  faded  like  a  movie  seen  long 
ago.  For  the  earlier  years  had  preced- 
ed the  baby  girl's  birth.  I  a  iv  ing  ah  nig 
the  road  he'd  memorized,  sometimes 
drifting  into  a  dream.  A  dream  of 
homecoming.  Coming  Inane.  Like 
the  other  hushaiids-tathers-home- 
owners  of  Ridge  Road.  As  lights  were 
coming  on,  at  dusk  and  alter.  .And 
the  headlights  ot  vehicles.  Me  was  a 
driver  who  held  off  switching  on 
lights,  didn't  want  to  hurrv  dusk  or 
the  coming  of  night.  Thinking  as  he 
drove  past  his  house  (not  pausing  to 
stare,  only  glancing  up  the  driveway 
to  see:  the  white  car,  the  green  car, 
the  Lexus)  how  strange  it  was;  you 
lived  in  one  ot  these  houses  and  no 
other;  that's  to  say,  vou  didn't  live  in 
one  ot  these  houses  and  no  other; 
and  years  ago  when  you'd  lived  here 
it  you'd  made  a  mistake  and  turned 
into  any  driveway  except  the  fourth 
(on  the  left)  you'd  have  been  out  ot 
place;  you'd  have  been  not-home; 
you'd  have  been  experienced  not  as  a 
hushaiiel-tather-homeowner  but  as  a 
stranger,  an  intruder;  if  vou  persisted, 
entering  the  house  that  was  not 
home,  you'd  he  a  dangen  mis  man,  a 
criminal.  It  was  such  simple  logic  n 
might  be  i  iv  el  looked. 

Now  t  lie  i  >w  tier  of  the  Lexus 
turned  up  that  driveway  at  dusk,  as  if 
he  had  the  right.  A  man  unknown  to 

R ,  who  \,.\A  lot)  much  pride  to 

make  inquiries  ,  ,|  him,  An  intruder, 
an  adversary.  This  man  with  whom 
R —  —  's  wife  was  what   you'd  call  in 
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ed.  Sleeping  v\  ith  him.  Fuel  ing 
A  man  glimpseel  .u  .1  diMam.  e,  111 
ir  and  tie.  or  111  .1  leather  coat. 
1  entering  R —  — '-  house  ;h  it  he 
the  right,  parking  his  ear  in  the 
.■way  behind  the  while  ear  in  the 
ort  as  it  he  had  the  right,  and  this 
It  astonishing  to  R ,  who  he- 
'd himself  .1  reasi  mahle  and  In  m- 
•le  man  and  win  -  0  >i  1 R 1  n«  i|  ,1  —  1111- 
■  it  into  what  he  1-  new  .  R  >r  .■■ 
I,k  t  that  only  a  year  am  1  it  this 
iger  had  turned  into  the  elnvewa\ 

1  Ridge  Road,  and  R and  his 

1  and  daughter  inside,  he'd  I .  ive 
i  an  intruder.'  Ir  would  have  been 
— 's  duty  to  refuse  him  entry,  to 

force  it  required.  When  R 

lived  in  that  house,  tin  nigh  he 
n't  owned  the  ntle  then.  A  h< me- 
ter is  justified.  Pruieenn.i;  his  /nunc. 
family.  Yes,  he  had  a  (iermit!  That 
why  the  correct  drivewav  and  the 
ec    hi  aise  were  s<  •  crucial. 
Uways,  turning  onto  Ridge  R     -  ! 
J —  looked  for  the  mailbox.  It  wa- 
the  opposite  side  ot  the  mad  from 
Jriveu  i\  fm    11   Ridge  Roa 
mailboxes  were  on  thai  -adv     1  li- 
•  glided  along  uni  ll  he  -  iw    the 
ilhi  ix,  his  mailhi  i.x.   ri.im  weath- 
J  black  and  utilitarian  and  m 
h  only  a  lumini  nis  white    1  1 .  no 
ne.  He  knew   thai  mailbox.  1  led 
ight  that  mailbi  ex    it  K-M 

.  and  he'd  pi  nindi 
that  mailhi  ix  11 

■<  and  arms  still    i< 
menu  iry  but  11  w  is  a  g 
■    .      ■ 

3ne  night    1  tev    u  et  • 

urned  to  tl 

ith  tl  11  ir  of  tin    high-i  i-e 

jr  and  hsti  .  n  In* 

wering  m  ichine. 

■ 

: 

ice.  Her  ' 
ere  gn 

yed  ti  ■  jam.  Her 
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"UK  ill  ll' 

I  he  shaded   Iriiih  spell  "in 
CI    II 

ACROSS:  N.  her(F)on;s>.  hidden;  l  I    F(US)ce;12      ;H    K,  1  5.  hcar-d;  16.  A-to-M; 
(en)ccrs;   1  s>  I  24    '-  v^     '  >       \  2X.  O  IvF    ah!;    52    homophone; 

on-lans  ^   hidden;  M   two  mm;*.;  37    D(ead)-yna(rev.)-imters. 

i-  il;    5    hiJJi  n;  4    NFA-tens;   5       ,  (v  houses-  it; 
7    em-enders    1       we(dne-    ll     14    onc-K(rc\    I    I,       ;  20.  Rep. -avers;  2 1 .  s(tom)pcJ; 

fi    Hal  I;  .  I    hiJJcn;  2l)  <  !(low)N;  50.  (s)quirt(s); 

In  tin    M.i\     I layram,  the  solution  to   W    Across  shoul J  have  been 
nnteJ    In  tin    I  ehruan  diagram,  the  si  ilutii  >n  to  23 
i  ive  been  "•  ixiJant,"  in  it  "oxulent." 


you'd  come  to  love  the  voice,  t 
single  voice,  you  might  hear  throu 
a  pipe  it  you  were  buried  unde 
ground  and  this  pipe  to  the  out 
world  your  only  salvation.  He  r 
played  il  until  it  was  more  rhr 
memorized.  He  wondered  il  she 
planned  her  words  beforehand  or 
she'd  only  just  spoken,  trusting  to  i 
stinct.  He  wondered  if  the  nun,  i 
stranger,  had  been  present,  possib 
holding  her  hand.  Her  voice  so  it 
sonahle.  Her  voice  so  wary,  frign 

ened.  (Of  R ?  Her  husband.' T 

bad  she  hadn't  thought  of  thai  eat 
er.)  In  the  end  he'd  erased  the  tat 
1  le  had  no  urge  to  call  her  back,  a 
he  recognized  that  as  a  good  sig 
There'd  been  a  tune  he'd  called  1 
back,  left  messages  on  her  machii 
and  his  lawyer  had  told  him  what 
error,  she'll  save  them,  of  course  sh 
saved  them,  to  use  against  you  i 
court  of  law,  please  be  prudent,  an 
you  can't  trust  yourself  to  be  prude! 
don't  contact  the  woman  at  all. 

It  was  a  usage  that  rant:  oddly' 
R —  — 's  ears.  The  woman.  As  it  ! 
wife,  now  his  ex-wife,  was,  from  t 
perspective  of  a  neutral  observ 
simply  the  woman. 

Woman,  a  specimen.  Of  a  specie 
He'd  ceased  driving  along  Rid 
Road.  1  le'd  ceased  parking  at  the  e 
of  the  driveway  in  the  early  eveni 
and  later  at  night.  1  le'd  kept  the  ri 
at  home,  in  safekeeping  in  a  clos 
He  had  not  contacted  her  but  hi 
immediately  obeyed  her,  he'd  grant 
the  woman  that  power  over  hi 
knowing  she  would  rejoice  m  it.  S 
would  tell  her  lover,  /  think  it's  all  ri, 
nine.  I  don't  want  to  file  a  complaint. 
the  meantime  R —  -  bought  a  <. 
very  different  from  the  previous  c 
as  that  car  had  been  vcr\  differe 
from  the  car  he'd  driven  when  hi 
lived  in  the  house  at 
Ridge  Road. 

ave  to  want  to  kill,  to  hunt. 
was  another  month  now,  a  new  si 
son.  I  le'd  returned  to  his  vigil  a 
was  feeling  good.  Driving  alo 
Ridge  Road  at  dusk,  as  lights  cat 
on.  That  quickening  of  the  pu 
when  lights  begin  to  come  on. 
had  only  to  glance  to  the  left  as 
passed  the  blac  k  mailbox  to  si 
brazen  in  the  driveway,  the  ne 
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lei  metal lie-gray  Lexus.  And  her 

;i  white  compact  "I  no  spec  ial 
notion,  in  the  carport.  And  the 
/-sitter's  car  gone.  I  le's  there  for 
er  with  them.  .And  then'  R— 
[inued  in  drive  all  mg  the  subur- 
road  not  too  fast  or  conspicuous- 
lowly,  passing  homes  like  his 
i,  ranch-style,  wood-frame  and 
co  and  hrick,  sliding  glass  doors 

redwood  decks  and  cathedral 
ings  and  asphalt  driveways  and 
iorts  and  tall  pines  and  deciduous 
s  on  two-acre  lots.  This  paradise 
n  whic  h  R—  -  had  heen  ex- 
sd  like  one  infected  with  rabies. 
lease,  she'd  begged,  let's  remember 

mher  as  we  used  to  be.  (.  '.an't  we? 
troking  the  rifle,  he  felt  calmed, 
sured.  lie  cared  for  it  with  a  me- 
lical  tenderness.  Oil  gleamed  on 
metal  parts  [ike  a  film  of  perspi- 
on,  a  smell  he  liked.  And  the 
II  ot  the  maple  stock  he'd  pol- 
d  until  it  shone  with  pride.  Af- 
vard,  putting  on  tight-fitting 
her  gloves  and  carefully  cleaning 

rifle  of  all  fingerprints  and 
dges. 

ist  to  he  certain,  he'd  wiped  it 
n  twice. 

lease,  she'd  begged.  R —  -  vvhis- 
■d,Yes. 

hiving  now  to  the  cul-de-sac  a 
:  beyond  1  I  Ridge  Road  and  re- 
ling  and  passing  the  house,  see- 
that  lights  were  on  in  most  of  the 
ms.  That  warm  domestic  glow 
nigh  sliding  glass  doors  and  plate- 
s  windows  partly  hidden  from  the 
1  by  trees.  1  le  drove  on.  Returned 
he  high-rise  building  on  the  river 
i  the  name  Riverview  Tower  af- 
■d.  And  hours  later  emerging 
in  in  dark  c  lot  hes,  a  dark  cap 
ed  down  onto  his  forehead.  Re- 
ling  to  his  car  this  time  with  the 

carried  inside  a  garment  bag  to 
emoved  from  the  hag  in  the  pri- 
y  of  his  car. 
Jow  he'd  returned  to  his  vigil  it 

late  November,  and  a  bright- 
ie  moon  shone  above  the  tall 
:s  of  Ridge  Road.  The  visible 
Id  was  bathed  in  chill  moonlight 
ined  of  color  as  in  a  hlack-and- 
ite  photograph.  There  was  the 
:us  still  parked  in  the  driveway! 

neighbors  and  passersby  to  see. 
d  the  white  car,  her  car,  diminu- 


t  ive  in  the  i  arporl .  Most  of  the 
house  lights  were  darkened,  but  the 
kite  hen  light  and  the  lights  abi  >ve 
the  carport  were  still  on. 

Maybe  it's  a  game  you're  playing. 
But  not  me. 

If  she'd  wanted  R  -  to  go  away 
forever,  she'd  have  changed  the 
mailbox  when  he'd  moved  out. 
There  was  that  understanding  be- 
tween them. 

R —  -  cut  his  lights  and  made  a 
U-turn  m  the  road.  1  le  parked  a 
short  distance  from  the  driveway  of 
11  Ridge  Road,  not  where  he'd 
parked  last  time  but  at  a  curve  in  the 
road,  where  his  car  was  partly  ob- 
scured by  a  redwood  fence  and 
shrubs.  He  parked  facing  the  drive- 
way, lie  was  counting  on  the  owner 
of  the  Lexus  not  staying  the  night. 
For  if  his  wife's  lover  dared  to  remain 
until  dawn,  and  the  suburban  world 
coming  alive,  R—  —  couldn't  last  his 
vigil;  he'd  have  to  leave,  before  he 
was  noticed.  But  the  lover,  the  ad- 
versary, usually  left  b\  2:00  A.M.,  for 
R —  — 's  wife  seemed  not  to  want  the 
man  in  her  bed  all  night,  out  of  con- 
sideration tor  their  daughter  possi- 
bly, wanting  to  spare  the  six-year-old 
seeing  another  man  m  Daddy's  bed; 
or  possibly  R—  -'s  wife  simply 
wanted  her  new  lover  gone.  She'd 
make  use  of  him  as  women  make  use 
of  men  and  expel  him,  pour  bastard, 
as  she'd  expelled  R —  -  when  she 
was  finished  with  him. 

Si  i  he  waited. 

Waited  in  a  trance,  eyes  open  but 
unseeing.  Head  against  the  headrest 
and  one  gloved  hand,  his  right,  laid 
upon  the  stoek  of  tlie  rifle.  About 
2:20  A.M.  he  heard  voices  and  a  car 
door  slamming,  and  there  were  the 
rear  red  lights  of  the  Lexus  and  the 
car  being  backed  out  of  the  drive- 
way. It's  lime.  At  last!  R—  -  felt  re- 
lief, like  a  man  who'd  been  swim- 
ming underwater  now  surfacing  to 
the  an  to  till  his  Imv^s  with  oxygen. 
Not  switching  on  his  ignition  until 
rhe  Lexus  was  a  block  away  and  not 
switching  on  his  headlights  until  the 
Lexus  was  turning  oft  Ridge  Road 
onto  a  larger  road,  a  state  highway. 

R —  —  followed  the  metallic-silver 
ear  down  toward  the  eity  and  the 
river.  Empty  streets,  empty  intersec- 
tions. The  Lexus  moved  in  the  direc- 
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tion  ol  a  hi  idge,  R  -  .1  distance  i  'I 
about  a  c  it\  bloc  k  behind.  Easy  t<  i 
keep  bis  adversary  in  sight.  Easy  to 
■  i  mtemplate  v\  hat  lie  should  d<  i.  Fi  >l  - 
lowing  the  man  to  bis  I  mine  and 
then.'  Then  wh.it?  lie  wasn't  certain. 
When  he  knew,  he  would  know.  lie 
wasn't  a  man  to  shrink  from  doing 
w  hat  bad  to  be-  done,  though  ft  >i  the 
past  year  or  more-  he'd  been  in  a  kind 
ol  waking  trance,  behaving  in  a  wav 
he  seemed  to  know  was  the  "way"  to 
behave,  like  an  actor  stumbling 
through  bis  role  yet  not  belie\  ing  in 
it.  Ihn  I  have  you  now.  Pour  bastard. 
I  hey  were  the  only  two  crossing  the 
bridge,  which  was  a  high,  bumped, 
dt  aihle-span  hi  idge,  in  the  moon- 
light a  mesh  of  crossed  steel  trusses 
supported  by  massive  girders  and 
thick  stone  pillar-  like  ancient  tow- 
ers. 1  he  bridge  was  maybe  fifty  leer 
above  the  river  at  its  highest  point. 
By  day  an  ordinary  bridge,  weather- 
worn and  sooty,  in  need  of  repair;  by 
night  a  strange  tant.istic.il  structure 
that  k  ioked,  as  you  moved  onto  it , 
like  a  launching  pad.  R —  -  felt  a 
stab  of  excitement.  I  Its  hunter's  in- 
stinct! Keeping  the  red  lights  ol  the 
c  ar  in  tit  ml  of  him  in  sight,  mate  fl- 
ing his  speed  exactly  with  bis  adver- 
sary's speed:  40 luph. 

St  i  ange,  he  w  as  smiling.  R  — 
who  since  the  catastrophe  so  rarely 
smiled. 

/  deserve  this!  Deserve  something. 

Recalling  In >w  as  a  bt >y  he'd  be 
struck  b\  weird  flashes  of  happiness 
foi  no  apparent  reason.  Alone  at 
Mich  i  imes.  Once,  c  rossing  a  foot  - 
bridge  beside  a  railroad  trestle-,  above 
this  same  river  in  wind-driven  wet 
snow;  anal  her  t  line,  in  a  movie 
bouse,  astonished  at  the  ease  with 
which  the  camera  slipped  from  the 
consciousness  of  a  man  desperately 
driving  a  car  to  a  bead-on  shot  of  the 
i  ai  seen  approae  hing  and  to  an  aeri- 
al sli.  a  of  the  same-  speeding  car,  So 
easv, !   In  get  out  t >l  yt nirselt. 

k\c  ept  it  wasn't .  1  hat  was 
mankind's  c  urse. 

K  had  been  feeling  relict  that 

bis  ,\,\\  ersary  didn't  live  in  his  own 
neighborhood.  What  it  in  R—  — \s 
very  building.'  .And  their  cars  in  the 
same  parking  garage.'  But  he  lived  on 
the  tar  side-  i  it  the  ri\  er.  R  -  was 
wing  bun  ni >w  along  an  elevated 


riverside  highway,  seeing  in  the  c 
ner  ol  his  eye  h is  own  high-n 
apartment  building  across  the  ri- 
mostly  darkened,  though  here  ; 
there  riddled  with  light,  he'd  left  i 
.own  lights  on,  tenth-floor  lights  \ 
ble  at  this  distance.  The  other, 
adversary  in  the  silver-metallic  a 
lived  2.2  miles  from  the  bridge  i 
renovated  riverfront  area  where  o 
dominium  "villages"  had  been  fa 
toned  out  of  derelict  warehouses  . 
lactone's,  aged  granite  and  brick 
furbished  with  sleek  facades,  vai 
ing  plate-glass  windows,  decks  . 
balconies  overlooking  the  river.  1 
place  was  called  Riverside  Heigt 
It  was  one  of  those  R —    -  bad  d  i 
sidered  at  the  time  of  bis  separatit 
The  way  we  live  nine  Sonic  o]  us 
R —    -  parked  in  a  shadowy  dr 
headlights  off,  observing  bis  adven 
parking  the  Lexus  on  the  second  rl 
of  a  well-lighted  parking  garage.  1 
garage  was  adjacent  to  a  row  of  n 
story  townhouses.  These  resident 
were  mostly  darkened,  and  there  ! 
peared  to  be  no  one  in  the  vicin 
Emptied  trash  containers  at  a  ci 
The  time  was  2:55  A.M.  It  a  shot  u 
fired  m  such  a  place,  the  gunrr 
would  have  to  flee  immediately;  p 
sibly  tbere'd  he  rime  for  a  sect 
shot,  but  he  wouldn't  be  able  to 
amine  his  victim  up  close.  In  R — 
gloved  hands  was  the  Springfield  ri 
the  safety  lock  now  off.  The  dram; 
that  click!  R—    -  bad  lowered  i 
window   beside  bun  and  was  lean 
out,  aiming  the  barrel  at  his  tars, 
liking  the  feel  of  the  weapon  in 
hands,  us  weight  and  heft.  Pull 
trigger  or  don't  pull,  it's  your  cho 
A  way  of  calming  your  thoughts.! 
gnn  m  your  hand,  you're  not  hullshiul 
anybody  including  yourself. 

R —       w asn't  used  to  the-  sco  i 
t  inning    the   toe  using   ring    unii 
abruptly  he  saw  his  target,  hi^  ad\  i 
sary,  up  close,  from  a  distance  of  o 
a  lew  feet.  Oblivious  of  R —      .  tl 
man  was  locking  the  door  of 
Lexus,  lbs  taee  in  the  crosshairs! 
R—      's  scope.  R —   — \  mouth  I  t 
gone  dry,  bis  bean   beginning  1 
pound,  h  was  a  good  sensation.  Hil 
to  want  to  hunt,  to  kill.  <  h  was  it  kill  i 
hunt,  lie  saw  that  bis  wife's  lover,   ' 
adversary,  was  about  R —  — 's  a 
younger,  as  he'd  believed.  The  mi 


■  .i  msset-hrou  n  leather  unit,  he 
,  hatless,  hair  the  color  of  ditch 
•r  and  thinning  at  the  crown.  I  lis 
was  slightly  coarse,  his  nose  ap- 
ed just  slightly  twisted.  Mis  fore- 
ij  was  lined.  It  was  late,  he  was 
I,  possibly  Ins  parting  words  with 
— 's  wife  t  rouhled  him,  for  .1 
ran's  words  lingering  in  the  mind 
always  troubling.  R—    -   didn't 
t  to  think,  Divorced,  poor  bastard, 
me.  Calmly,  R —   -  was  following 
target  through  the-  scope,  the 
ishairs  tremulous  on  his  adver- 
ts face,  his  throat,  the  carotid 
ry,  now  the  side  oi  his  head,  his 
ear,  now  the  hick  oi  the  head,  his 
k  in  the  leather  coat.  So  strange, 
— 's  adversary  had  no  awareness 
iiiii1  As  wild  creatures,  hunted, 
11  always  to  have  a  sense  ot  being 
ched,  lifting  their  he, ids  alertly, 
ir  eyes  moving,  ears  pricked  tor 
sli  ;htest  sound,  and  their  nostrils 
tching.  Man  is  the  only  animal 
iiious  oj  death,  is  thai  it!  R —   -  al- 
■ed  Ins  adversary  to  move  behind  a 
terete  post,  knowing  he'd  reappear 
he  exit  ramp.  There  was  only  one 
/  for  the  man  to  come,  to  get  to 
row  of  town  bouses.  R—    -  was 
nking  how  once  he  pulled  the  trig- 
his  vigil  would  end.  Once  he 
led  the  trigger  and  his  adversary 
,  whether  dead  or  wounded,  or  dy- 
,  once  the  sound  of  the  shot  rang 

in  this  quiet,  he,  R ,  would  he 

pelled  into  action.  The  first  thing, 
ape.  He  was  certain  he'd  have  no 
uble  getting  out  of  the  Riverside 
ights  complex.  A  few  seconds,  bis 
idlights  off,  trusting  to  street  lights 
1  the  waning  moon,  and  he'd  be 
le.  It  was  his  plan  to  dispose  of  the 
j  (this  rifle,  which  was  possibly  the 
ly  thing  he  owned  ih.it  he  truly 
ued),  drop  it  in  the  river  on  his 
y  back,  and  his  gloves  smelling  of 
1  powder.  And  his  vigil  would  end. 
rh.it  would  be  the  hard  part.  The 
il  ended. 

ide  would  be  a  prime  suspeet  in  the 
inger's  death.  A  man  not  known 

sonally  to  R ,  but  of  course  his 

e,  that's  to  s,iy  bis  ex-wife,  would 
1  the  police.  R —  — 's  life,  which 
s  so  intensely  private  and  secret, 
uld  become  a  public  life,  at  least 
a  while.  Yet  R —  -  had  faith  in 
nself;  he  would  never  be  charged 


Willi  llie  "c  1  line.  1  le  woulcin  I  c\  en 
hire  .1  lawyer;  he  hated  lawyers,  living 
1  ill  the  misery  oi  others.  What  would 
shame  him  wi  mid  be  having  i>  1  lie  i<  1 
i  >thcr  men.  Nol  being  aide  to  lell  oili- 
er men,  men  like  himself,  Sure  I  killed 
the  bastard  fucking  my  wife,  lor  he- 
knew  (any  man  knew)  11  was  a  neces- 
sary act,  a  just  act.  Rul  he'd  be  forced 
to  lie.  forced  to  make  himself  into 
another  man,  .111  inferii  >r  man,  a  tnan- 
who-hed.  And  bis  vigil,  which  had 
come  to  be  his  life,  would  end 

Mis  finger  strained  against  the 
trigger;  he  was  prepared.  Seeing  that 
die  man  in  die  leather  co.il  was  exit- 
ing the  parking  garage  exactly  .is 
R —  -  had  anticipated.  Now  about 
thirty  teet  away  from  R  -  and 
walking  with  purpose.  The  paved 
area  through  which  the  adversary 
moved  was  well  lighted,  like  the  area 
around  R  — \s  high-rise  building 
(ironic ilh1,  to  deter  crime,  for  these 
renovated  areas  near  the  river  were 
bracketed  by  poor  ghetto  neighbor- 
hoods wnb  high  c  1  line  rates  and  .1 
flourishing  drug  t  rade),  but  K 
was  hidden  in  shadow.  Il  the  adver- 
sary glanced  toward  R  he  would 
see  maybe  the  front  bumper,  the 
chrome  grill  o|  ,1  p, irked  car,  and  no 
more.  R—  was  watching  his  adver- 
sary through  the  scope,  centering  the 
delicate  crosshairs  on  die  man's  due 
bead.  Why  should  you  live  1/  I  am't.' 
Fire  on  an  intake  of  breath.  C  h  was  it 
an  exhalal  ii  in  of  breath  '  But  what 
was  Ins  adversary  doing?  Instead  of 
heading  tor  one  of  the  town  houses, 
turning  bis  hick  so  that  R —  —  could 
tire  lo  the  beari,  he'd  gone  to  the 
trash  cans  on  die  curb  .111 J  was  stoi >p- 
ing  to  drag  1  wo  o|  1  beni  clumsily  with 
bun.  Yellow  plastic  trash  containers 
like  R —  — 's  own. 

Fuck.'  ( 'tin ' t  kill  ti  man  at 
fW~~\       si«d'  a  time. 


1 


he  All-Nite  Bridge  Inner.  R 


bad  seen  the  diner  glinting  like  cheap 
tin  beyond  the  bridge  ramp.  He 
parked  and  locked  bis  car  and  went 
inside.  Lights  bright  .1-  .1  dentist's  of- 
fice, booths  with  ripped  vinyl  seats 
and  Formica-topped  tables  and  lull- 
color  plastic  photos  ,i|  giant  cheese- 
burgers with  trench  tries,  hot  dogs, 
and  pie.  R —  -  was  dying  ot  thirst. 
R —    -  was  hungry,  ravenous.  There 


was  ,1  roaring  in  K  s  e.n  -  like  ,1 

waterfall  01  possibh  rock  musk  from  .1 
radii '.  R  -  s.n  .a  the  c<  uintet  I  I 
hi  iws  on  1  he  damp  1  1  unite! .  Adrena- 
line Ik  11  id i'd  his  veins  like  liquid  flame, 
leaving  him  shaking  and  -weaty,  now 
beginning  to  lade  like  water  down  ,1 
slopped- 1 1|  dram,  s|>  iw  but  inevitable. 
Ii  was  •>:  I  7  A.M.,  and  he'd  hi  1  11  awake 
for  .1  long  tune.  He  was  soil  wearing 
his  g|i  iws,  w  I  ik  1 1  1  ne.  11 1 1  (he  believed) 

II  hadn't  happened  yet .  R  and  bis 
adversary  wen.-  both  (still)  alive.  (  V 
had  it  happened,  and  thai  was  w  h\  his 
blood  beat  so  strangely.'  Win  he  was 
si  1  hungry,  as  il  he-  liadn'l  eaten  (and 
maybe  he  hadn't )  t>  >r  .1  da\  1  n  m<  ne.' 

I II  one  of  the  1 1  an  vinyl  booths  a 
young  couple  paused  in  their  conver- 
satii  >n  n  1  k  11  ik  .a  R  .  On  a  st <  >ol  at 
the-  counter  .1  middle-aged  black  nun 
in  a  security  guard's  uniform  regarded 
R —  sidelong  with  .1  wary  expres- 
sion. In  .1  ti  iggy  mirror  behind  1  he 
counter  was  ,1  male  lace,  fierce  and 
heated.  Flic  skin  was  waxy  bill  [lushed 
in  patches,  as  il  he'd  been  shipped. 
The-  eyes  were  hloodshol  and  dilated. 
A  man  111  his  mid-  1  >r  late  thin  ies,  in  a 
canvas  jacket  1  ipen  .u  the  throat, 
hadn't  shaved  in  si  ime  1  line  so  bis 
beard  was  pushing  out  like  barbed 
wires  glinting  gray.  In  the  rifle  scope 
he'd  seen  1  be-  ot  tier's  face,  clean 
shaven,  1  hal  K  »  ik  ol  In  >pe.  1  'amp- 
combed  hail  that's  thinning,  rubbing 
and  slapping  .1  lace  to  hmnj  ,1  little  lite 
to  it.  I  lc\.  love  me!  I'm  a  deserving  guy. 

Behind  the-  counter  was  ,1  brass- 
haired  waitress  oi  about  forty  with  a 
red-lipstick  snub-  determined  to  be 
friendly  and  welcoming  to  R  — 
who  was  ,1  stranger  in  the  All-Nite 
Bridge  I  liner  and  111  a  state  of  unnat- 
ural exaltat  ii  m  that  might  've  been, 
bin  didn't  appear  t<  >  be,  alci  >h<  >1-  or 
drug-induced.  The  woman  handed 
R  a    stained    menu    saying, 

"How're  you  this  evening,  mistel 
R —  -  was  wiping  bis  [ace  with  a 
napkin.  Reasoning  that  it  he  was 
here,  allowing  these  witnesse  to 
take  111  iic-  of  him,  and  it  1  ie  w  1-  still 
w  earing  1  be-  gli  >ves,  thai  his  1  it  le 
would  si  ill  be  in  the  real  ot  the  car, 
zipped  up  safely  in  the  garment  bag. 
Hasn't  happened  yet  I  he  1  igil  not 
over.  Not  set '  R  said,  smiling  at 

the  \\i  mi, in,  "Ma'am,  I'm  the  happi- 
est I've  been  111  in \  lite."  ■ 
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ABECEDARIAN 

JIGSAW— IV 

Bv  Richard  E.  \Uiln  1, 

/^ 

1 

V  ^A  lues  are  listed  in  iIk'  -itk  I  .ilph.ilviK.il  i  >rdcr  ot  the 

answers.  Each  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  ihc  first  letter  of  at  least 

one  answer   Solvers  are  to  determine  w  here  the  answers  in 

in  the  diagram. 

Answers  include  three  proper  names  and  oik   foreign 
wi  ird.    Clue  1  T  is  a  variant  spell me   As  always,  mental  re- 
punctuation  nt  a  clue  is  the  ke\  to  lis  solution  The  solution 

to  last  month's  pu::le  appeals  nil  paee  s0 

1        A  posit  b  >n  upset  I  ine  a  man  with  morals  [  i ) 

I  hmese  c.ipir.il  Lame  ott  en\  ironinentalk 

2-      Fellim's  lo\e  toi    \|tci  \lidnii|/it  and  the  outcome  ol 

ai  tt  k  n\  e  place!  1  i  1 

Shaft  (i) 

i 

Oni    lill  ine  handle  has  ,|  qualm  \o) 

3        Reaper  cuts  edecs  ott,  rex  caline  perception  f<^ 

24 

"kiss" — almost  mn,  n  at  i\  e  name  tor  a  cologne  l4^ 

4.      Possession:  a  sound  choice  l<^ 

_'  s 

Adored  lia\  uil;  a  new  ^t.iitni'j  mil  (n) 

i       Took  advantage  ot  mo\  ic  lvaut\  I  directed  (  t  ^ 

Ji 

Preserve  pan  of  IT  boat  (41 

o.       Pin  underweai  di  >wn  i  -P 

j  7 

1  V\  late  1 1 .  oil  Fold  enclosure  ot  si,  ,  |  me  e  ,u  1:  I  i  ) 

i  .      Look  kick  into  the  letters  of  rc\  olutionar\  hi 

_'  s 

li  reu  rherates  in  st,  ine  hot  ties  (o) 

(6) 

_'■  1 

1  .  'i  i-j  distance  i  ipor.it  m  enters  ranee  to  make 

S       AKuit  or  Ivtore  soldier's  dous  ((•>) 

l    1    'IIIK'l    1   IOll     .10,111  1     I    S  1 

M.      Prostitute  1  hedre's  rate  (o) 

v"1 

1  linn  us) n._;  reflex  muscles  m  t  lie  morn  ine'  CH'Tc 

10       Balance — unaeme  ndme  without  n  (s^ 

the  i  i'P' 'Mlc'  (  ^ 

1  1.      Fine  place  tor  hieh  li\  me-  Thai's  the  old  English 

H 

I    n  Usual  die  Is  ha\  me.  mil  i.ilh  .  loom  toi 

spirit!  tnl 

advaiu  ciuci  it  (C>1 

IT      Knowing  it  oxygen  produces  n  (-0 

\2 

M,i\  t hi rt\- first:  have  stomach  pumped  1*  >r 

1  i        ReLiressne  condition  iu-t  haltw.n  spelled  out 

addiction.'  (di 

mternalk  is  the  heieht  ot  lapanese  p.untme  (4^ 

■1  i 

Park  leader  e'  us  in  ti  >  a  :ie: ae  in  ^  elk  >\\  st,  ine!  I  ">  ^ 

1  4-       Knowledge  ot  a  mystcrv  s,  ine  is  J i ■.-cm mated  (o) 

>4 

Fru\  el  pK  ture  from,  like  (  i.iul  !(d 

h        With  concealed  cloakmu,  tool  Jew  (o) 

1  s 

Ix  Ik  -,k  hel's  o  infused  i  luers  (o) 

l(i       kind  ot  Far  inside  h.k  kme  ot  dress  i  S) 

1(1 

Fell  F\  wa\  ,  if  kadine  vessel  (41 

1  ,        1  speak  intermmahlv,  1  see  with  m\  ears    |  h-an 

1  1 

Muses  i  an  he  di  i\\  nel's  t  ,  ^ 

Mward  the  nekt  (h) 

is 

1    psel  het lines.'  R\  S  F.  (      doireul.it  ion  '  That  show 

1  S       Fix  articulated  pan  ol  a  dooi  i4( 

craft  ((•<) 

B>        How  does  the  hluehirdcrosMh,'  road.'  lM 

v) 

vet  aee  at  ,i  si   indal  sheet  hi  ikk  ,k  >w  i 

20.      1.  'ut tips  celebrated  end  ot  strife  in  lower  hack  (o) 

in  toothall  is> 

21  .        1  Ian:  little  remains  (4) 

4. 

Cracl     I'd  he  h\  eher  it  1  e>  't  mti  i  ll  1 1'1 

v  .on test   R tile's:  Send  o  inplcio!  ,i,  ,■■ with  name 

'I      10012     ll  ^  ii  alre.kh   ., ,!■-,, ,i,    to  H.n/vi   -.     pleas,   mdudi     , 

.op\    ot   \, 

Senders  of  the  tirsi  three  cot-rei  i  solutions  opened  a l  random  will  re ci 
he  printed  m  the  Sepiemher  issue    Winners  of  tin    Ma\  pu::le, 

I     olU     O 

,   M  hi                                   r,,\.  K„  F.,,,1  IM'loi     IV-i 

dene  i  .  .in.!  1  'an  Su  mK  re,    \i  hneti  >n    \  iremia 

M      A      V 


iiik<;i  \  <;ai» 
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LETTERS 


Bonfire  of  Inanities 

I  1 1  i  he  i  lassies  of  digital  ima^e 
manipulation  (Sylvester  Stallone  at 
i"  .ilia,  M.imK  n  Mi  Min  ie  <  >n  the  arm 
ill  Abraham  Lincoln)  we  can  now 
add  the  |nne  cover  of  Harper' s 
M.i'vcnu',  which  attempts  to  repre- 
sent the  two  poles  ul  the  magazine's 
literary  history  by  bringing  together 
none  other  than  Mark  Fwain  and 
Tom  W'olte.  Wonderfully  incisive, 
deliciously  ironic,  the  image  make's 
.1  clear  case  for  the  decline  of  em- 
pire Wolfe  himself  so  strenuously 
denies  ["In  the  land  of  the  Rococo 
Marxists,"  June].  Whereas  Twain 
agonized  endlessly  over  abuses  of 
power,  explaining  to  William  Dean 
I  lowells  that  he  simply  couldn't  let 
them  pass,  Wolfe  sees  the  best  of  all 
possible  vv<  aids  and  cultivates  his 
wardrobe.  Whereas  ["wain  calibrat- 
ed bis  iioii\  iii  Ins  targets,  reserving 
Ins  heaviest  artillery  foi  ri  ibber 
barons  and  the  Christian  Clod, 
Wi  llf  inflates  mice  inti  i  m<  msters 
and  lires  away.  Whereas  Twain,  in 
bis  day,  would  have  used  Ins  allot- 
ted space  to  skewer  bis  country's 
isive  ant  i  Semit  jsm,  or  ti  i  rage 
i  i  mis!  Belgian  pi  >lic  y  in  the  t  '.<  m  - 
go,  Wolfe  --lires  the  moment  and 
bnnys  hi  >i  1 1  barrels  of  bis  wrath  to 
hear  on  . . .  Stanley  Fish 

I  bis  s|u  mid  be  tunny.  Wolfe's 
sincerity  makes  n   touching.  Fish 

I  l.irpi  \  i  it's/n  in.se 

ll.ii  pel 's 
u   VdW<,  W. 

'iihlishcd ,  arid 

■   ri,    |n, 


.\i\y\  his  cohort  ol  "Rococo  Marx- 
ists," so  goes  Wolfe's  argument,  .in 
writing  obscure,  jargon-ridden  arti 
cles,  teaching  foolishness  to  im 
press  u  ma  hie  twenty- year-olds 
establishing  (horrors!)  "cross  disci 
plm.iry"  rather  than  "interdiscipli 
nary"  courses  in  our  institutions  o 
higher  learning.  Can  the  Utopia  o 
the  proletariat  be  tar  behind.'  Si 
worked  up  does  Wolfe  get  defend! 
ing  the  republic  against  contemptu 
mis  intellectuals  (with  a  gratuitou 
kick,  along  the  way,  at  Susan  Son 
tag  and  Noam  Chomsky)  that  on< 
hesitates  to  tell  him  that  the  onh 
one  watching  Stanley  Fish  drive  hi 
Jaguar  around  campus,  long  sear 
blowing  "a  la  Theophile  Gautier 
in  i  he  academic  breeze,  is  Ton 
Wolfe. 

Twain  understood  that  thi 
American  experiment  stand 
squ.iieU  on  the  backs  of  us  critics 
however  irritating.  Tom  Wolfe  ter 
rets  out  the  naysayers  (of  whon 
Twain,  were  he  alive,  would  cer 
t.i in  1\  be  one)  and  puts  them  on  rh 
rack.  How  Twain  himself  migh 
have  felt  about  all  this  we  can  onl 
micss  from  his  expression  on  th 
f/ai/kis  cover,  and  the  tact  that  h 
seems  quietly  intent  on  setting  rir 
to  Wolte's  cane  with  his  cigar. 

Mark  Sluuka 
Brewster,  N.Y. 

As  this  "sweaty  little  colonial 
and  "Rococo  Marxist"  deigns  t 
c  I  nnb  down  from  his  ivory  pent 
house  in  order  to  jump  into  Iv 
Jaguar  for  an  emergency  meeting  ( 


he  "Young  Turks,''  1  am  Mill  nun 
lering  whether  Tom  Wolfe'*  rav- 
ngs  on  the  Second  American  C  !cn- 
ury  are  ironic  parodies  or  whcthet 
re  has  in  fact  hecome  Sherman  Me 

,'oy,  the  IciL  less  ant  Micro  ol  hi* 
lovel  r/ic'  Bon/ire  <;/  tfie  Viin/ne.s.  It 
pretension  and  poor  argumentation 
ire  the  hallmarks  of  "the  Intellectu- 
il,"  then  Wolfe's  petulant  whining 
ihout  how  intellectual  skepticism  is 
:clipsing  our  otherwise  unhindered 
/iew  ot  America's  triumphant 
narch  into  its  second  century  of 
lomination  is  a  much  better  exam- 

le  ot  those  characteristics  than  the 
vork  of  Stanley  Fish,  Judith  Butler, 

Sacques  Derrida,  and  the  others  he 
rites  could  ever  he. 

Hoes  Wolfe  really  think  that  aca- 
lemic  intellectuals  are  all  like  Fish 
md  Butler.'  Most  universities  are 
till  bastions  ,,t  "Fools"  (t,i  employ 
Wolfe's  distinctions),  who  not  only 
lee. tie  tenure  and  promotion  for  us 
'Tim  ks"  but  also  refuse  to  engage  in 
Jontemporary  debate,  preferring  in- 
stead to  wrap  themselves  comfort- 
iblv  in  the  robes  ot  an  arrogant 
:onservatism  p;hMin;  as  "tradition," 
'the  liberal  arts,"  or — ironically— 
'the  intellectual  hie."  This  despcr- 
ite  clinging  to  privilege  oil  en 
nakes  them  the  worst  teachers  on 
ampus,  simply  because  they  refuse 
o  acknowledge,  much  less  enter 
nto,  the  world  of  their  students.  In 
hat  world — my  students  tell  me — 
here  is  no  point  in  trying  to  resist 
.onsumer  capitalism,  because  even 
hat  resistance  will  be  commodified 
md  sold  baek  to  them.  They  do 
lot  vote,  because  the  electoral 
irocess  is  bought  and  sold  in  hotel 
nd  office  suites  that  they  will  nev- 
r  inhabit.  To  claim,  as  Wolfe 
loes,  that  "Theory"  is  the  culprit 
tere  reeks  ot  had  faith  and  scape- 
boating. 

ireg  Salter 

iuntingdon  C  College 
Montgomery,  Ala. 


Tom  Wolfe's  "Rococo  Marxists" 
s  sure  to  da::le  anyone  too  young 
o  remember  the  Reagan  Aelminis- 
ration.  Those  of  us  who  were 
inimpressed  with  the  Bon:o  show 
he  first  rime  around,  however,  are 


even  less  likeh   u  >  enjt  >y    it   as  a  re 
\  lie  act, 

Reading  Wolfe's  essay,  I  could  al- 
most leel  the  Cupper's  presence.  All 
the  v  ileal  Tropes  of  I  °SS  me  here 
on  proud  display  Evi  I  ;u  ademn,  s 
with  foreign-sounding  names.  Will- 
ful contusion  of  i  he  ^<  iviel  1  no  in 
wiib  Na:i  Cermany.  Anecdotal  per- 
sonalities smelling  strongly  of  fiction 
(those  cruise-ship  bound  contractors, 
and  that  undergrad  bemoaning  the 
inability  of  her  word  processor  to 
handle  "womyn").  And  lLW5-est  of 
all,  an  unseemly  attention  to  what 
everyone  is  wearing.  It  this  is  what 
we  have  to  look  forward  to  in  the 
Second  American  Century,  book  me 
a  seat  on  the  next  exploding  space 
shut  tie. 

And  lest  I  come  oft  sounding  like 
one  of  Wolfe's  villainous  intellectu- 
als, spouting  hot  air  while  contribut- 
ing nothing  to  human  enlighten- 
ment, let  me  inform  that  beleaguered 
w'oinen's-siudies  major  (if  indeed  she 
exists)  that  she  can  disable  those 
wavy  red  lines  by  uncheeking  the 
"Check  spelling  as  you  type"  prefer- 
ence in  the  "Spelling  ex  Crammar" 
tab,  found  under  Microsoft  Word 
options. 

Luke  Jaeger 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Tom  Wolfe  is  exactly  right:  intel- 
lectuals are  never  unabashedly  patri- 
otic 1  he\  are  too  busy  doing  what 
intellectuals  (as  opposed  to,  say, 
bombastic  novelists)  i\<<:  fretting. 
They  fret  because  of  the  huge  gap  in 
wages  between  the  professional  class 
and  the'  working  class.  They  worry 
because  in  spite  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement,  antagonism  still  exists 
between  races.  They  are  concerned 
by  the  fate-  of  American  cities  and 
the  increasing  violence  and  superfi- 
ciality of  American  cult  tire.  And 
concerned  is  exactly  what  they 
ought  to  be.  What  has  made  Ameri- 
c  a  -real  is  m  it  strictly  our  drive  to- 
ward manifest  destiny,  our  striving 
for  pel  tec  t  ion,  our  outst  anding 
achievements;  it  is  those  things  cou- 
pled with  ,in  ability  to  wonder 
whether  what  we  are  doing  is  right 
and  whom  u  benefits  When  Ameri- 
cans, and  espec  mllv  intellect  tial 


Americans,  ask  themselves  these 
questions,  t  hey  show  i  espec  I  loi 
dellii  ic  lac  y. 

AC    fusc/./l 
New    Vi  ill    C    lt\ 

Men  in  White 

"t  oiii  c  ( iver  says  n  >  iih  that  noth 
ing's  changed  in  ISO  years:  the  only 
literary  people  deemed  worth  noting 
are  white  men  in  while  suits.  To 
have  a  unci  with  this  lack  of  diver- 
sity underscores  the  fac  I  that  while 
men  are  valued  in  American  socieiv 
above  all  i  ithei's. 

Where  are  the  women.'  Where  are 
the  people  ol  color.' 

/  Injie  Mur.stini 
Eugene,  Oreg. 

Styron's  Voice 

The  comments  by  Russell  Banks 
["Who  Will  Tell  the  People.'"  June] 
on  the  angry  response  by  black  in- 
tellectuals to  my  "noble  but  (in  lit- 
erary terms)  flawed  Coii/essiojis  <>/ 
,\ii(  /inner"  are  themselves  flawed 
by  misinformation.  Banks  states 
that  n  was  the  "absurd  implausihili- 
t v"  ol  the  narrative  voice  that 
an  'Used  the  wrath  i  >l  Mac  k  crit  u  s, 
rather  than  any  "unconscious 
racism"  on  my  parr;  but  the  exact 
reverse  was  true. 

The  narrative  voice  of  Ntit  Turner 
may  or  may  not  be  implausible  (a 
multitude  of  readers  over  thirty  years 
has  apparently  found  the  voice  per- 
suasive), but  such  a  literary  nicety 
was  of  negligible  concern  to  the  at- 
tackers of  the  book,  among  their 
main  tierce  objections  was,  in  tact, 
my  egoist  imts  rac  ism  —as  m  such 
written  remarks  as  Styron's  "vile 
rac  ist  imaginatit  in." 

Slanders  hke  this,  not   any  non- 
sense about   narrative  voice,  domi- 
nated the  hysteric  assault  which  re- 
vealed lli.it  blacks  could  he  every   bit 
as  bigoted  as  the  rest  of  us,  and  a    vi 
c  iously  c  ens,  uious.  As  the  dot  in 
mushed  African-American  wiitei 
1  lenry  bonis  (  Sates  |r.  was  quoted  re- 
cent ly  as  saying,  reflet  tnvj  on   1 1  n 
k  mg-ago  attack   on   N.ll    /  mild    (  mo 
pet  haps  also  reflec  tnvj.    i  cotitei 
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erformers 

Piacido  Domingo 

, 

Enrico  Caruso  Spirlo  Gentil 

Donizetti)" 

Vanessa-Mae  Bach  Toccata 
and  fugue  in  D  minor  1002 
Yehudi  Menuhm  Bach  Sonata 
No  1  in  G  minor  1003 
Kristen  Flagstad/Laurib 
Melchior  Love  Duet  from 
Wagnei  s  Tristan  und  Isolde 
(live  from  Covent  Garden, 
1939)'  1004 


Kennedy  . 

Irom  The  Four  Seasons 
Allegro    1008 
Jacgueline  du  Pre  Adagio 
1  s  Cello  Concerto 
1005 

Ignaz  Jan  Paderewski 
Beethoven  Sonata  no  14  in 
C- Sharp  Minor  ("Moonlight"). 
Adaijaj-    100b' 
George  Gershwin  "Sweet 
and  Low  Down"  by  Scott 
Joplin*  1007 

Golden  flge  Of  Lieder 

Elisabeth  Schwarzkopf: 
'Zueignung  (R  Strauss) 
1011 

Hans  Hotter: 
"Fruehlingstraum"  from 
Wmterreise  (Schubert)  1012 
Ernestine  Schumann-Heink: 
"Erlkoenig"  (Schubert)"  1013 
Alexander  Klpnis: 
"Sapphische  Ode  iBrahmsi* 
1014 

Richard  Crooks:  Serenade" 
(Schubert)'  1015 
Kirsten  Flagstad: 

John  McCormack:  Morgen 
(R  Strauss)"  1017 
Helen  Traubel:  Aufenthalt" 
(Schubert)"  1018 


historic  recording 


20th-century  music 

Barber:  Adagio  for  Strings 

1021 

Prokofiev:  "Classical" 
Symphony,  Allegro  1022 
Copland:  Fanfare  for  the 
Common  Man   10?  i 
R.  Strauss:  Foui  Last  Songs 
III  "Beim  Schlafengehen" 
(Elisabeth  Schwarzkopf)  1024 
Gershwin:  Rhapsody  in  Blue 
(with  George  Gershwin)"  1025 
Britten:  "Moonlight"  (Interlude 
from  Peter  Grimes)  1026 
Bernstein:  Overture  to 
Candide  1027 
Stravinsky: '  The  Firebird 
1028 

llldrid  Callas 

"Casta  Diva"  from  Bellini  s 

Nornu  1032 
"Vissi  d  Arte"  from  Puccini's 

Tosca  1033 
"0  rendetemi  la  speme  . 

Qui  la  voce"  from  Bellini's 

IPuntam  1034 


"II  dolce  suono"  (Mad  Scene) 

from  Donizetti's  Lucia  di 

Lammermoor  1035 
"Prmtemps.  qui  commence" 

from  Saint-Saens'  Samson  et 

Dahlah  1036 
"Suicidio"  from  Ponchielli's  La 

Gioconda  1037 
"Libiamo"  from  Verdi's  La 

/rawa/a— LIVE  1038 

flll-flmerican 
Classics 

Copland:  Appalachian 
Spring'   1041 

Bernstein:  "West  Side  Story" 
(orchestral  highlights)  1042 
Bernstein:  "Tonight"  from 
West  Side  Story  (Roberto 
Alagna/  Angela  Gheoighiul 
1043 


Scott  Joplin:    Maple    eat 
Rag"  1044 

Gottschalk:  "Ojos  Criollos 
(Danse  Cubaine).  Caprice 
Bnllante"  1045 
Samuel  Barber: '  Knoxville. 
Summer  ol  1915"  1046 
Traditional:  Shenandoah" 
(Paul  Robeson)"  1047 
Traditional:  Ain't  That  Good 
News"  (Barbara  Hendricks) 
1048 

Great  Woman 
Composers 

Anna  Bon:  Sonata  in  G  minor. 

Allegro  1051 

Clara  Schumann:  Piano 

Concerto  in  A  minor  Allegro 

1052 

Fanny  Mendelssohn: 

"February"  from  The  Year 

1053 

Fanny  Mendelssohn:  March' 

from  The  Kear  1054 

Germame  Tailleferre: 

Concertino  for  Harp  and 

Orchestra,  Rondo  1055 

Nadia  Boulanger:  Avant  de 

Mourir  1056 

Nadia  Boulanger:  Three 

Pieces  for  Cello  and  Piano,  Vite 

et  Nerveusement  Rhythme 

1057 

Songs  Of  Schubert 

Der  Tod  und  das  Maedchen 
(Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau) 
1060 

Die  Forelle  (The  Trout)  (Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau)  1061 
Nacht  und  Traeume  (Ian 
Bostndge)  1062 
Erlkonig  (Ian  Bostridge)  1063 
Der  Lmdenbaum  (from  Wmter- 
reise) (Thomas  Hampson) 
1064 

An  die  Musik  (Margaret 
Price)  1065 
Die  Allmacht  (Margaret 
Price)  1066 

flmadeus! 
mozart  6  Salieri 

Salieri:  Magnlicat  mC  1071 
Salieri:  Emperor  Mass  in  D 
Kyne  1072 

Salieri:  Emperor  Mass  in  D 
Gloria  1073 
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Mozart:  Church  Sonata  No  15 

in  C  Major  1074 

Mozart:  Mass  in  C  Maior, 

"Coronation":  Kyrie  1075 

Mozart:  Exsultate,  Jubilate 

1076 

Salieri:  Concerto  for  Organ 

and  Orchestra,  Allegro  ma  non 

troppo  1077 

Mozart:  Missa  Brevis  in  C 

Major.  Gloria  1078 

Classical  Romance 

Ravel:  Bolero  1082 
Wagner:  Prelude  and 
Uebestod  from  Tristan  und 
Isolde  1083 

Prokofiev:  "Love  Dance" 
from  Romeo  and  Juliet  1084 
Liszt:  "Liebestraum"  1085 
Jacques  Offenbach: 
Barcarolle  (orchestral 
version)  1086 
Grieg:  Solveig's  Song  from 
Peer  Gynt  (Sir  Neville  Marnner) 
1087 

Mozart:  Piano  Concerto  No. 
21 .  Andante  ("Elvira  Madigan") 
(Annie  Fischer)  1088 

Perfect  Piano 

Beethoven:  "Fuer  Elise"  1090 
Schumann:  "Trauemerei" 
1091 

Liszt:  Hungarian  Rhapsody 
No  2  1092 

Chopin:  Mazurka  in  A  minor, 
Op  59  no  1  (Martha  Argench 
1965)  1093 

Debussy:  La  fille  aux  cheveux 
de  lin  (Prelude  VIII)  (Walter 
Gieseking)  1094 
Beethoven:  Sonata  No.  30 
in  E  Maior,  Op.  109,  2nd  move- 
ment (Alfred  Cortot)* 
1095 


Rachmaninov:  Piano  Concerto 

No  3,  Allegro 

IL.O  Andsnes)  1096 

Classical  Broadway 

Rodgers  &  Hart:  Bewitched, 
Bothered  and  Bewildered" 
from  Pal  Joey  (Fredenca  von 
Stade)  1101 

Gershwin:  "Love  is  Here  to 
Stay"  (Kin  te  Kanawa)  1102 
Jerome  Kern:  "Or  Man  River" 
from  Showboat  (Paul  Robeson) 
1103 

Jerome  Kern  "Only  Make 
Believe  I  Love  You"  from 
Showboat  (Jerry  Hadley)  1104 
Cole  Porter:  "Night  and  Day" 
(Yehudi  Menuhin/Stephane 
Grappelli)  1105 
Sondheim:  Send  In  the 
Clowns"  (Maurice  Andre) 
1106 

Bernstein:  "Ohio"  from 
Wonderful  Town  1 1 07 

Classics  For  fl 
Summer  flight 

Mozart:  Eine  Kleme 

Nachtmusik"  (Herbert  von 

Karaian/Vienna  Philharmonic) 

1110 

Oebussy:  Clair  de  Lune" 

1111 

Beethoven:  "Moonlight" 

Sonata  1112 

Berlioz:  "Villanelle"  from 

Les  nuits  d'ete  1113 

Vivaldi:  Summer"  from  The 

Four  Seasons,  Allegro  (Anne- 

Sophie  Mutter/von  Karajan/ 

Vienna  Philharmonic)  1114 

Mendelssohn  Overture  to 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

1115 


Handel:  Music  for  the  Royal 
Fireworks,  Overture  1116 
de  Falla:  Noches  en  los  jar- 
dines  de  Espana  (Nights  in  the 
Gardens  of  Spain)  1117 
Schumann:  "Mondnacht" 
1118 

Braua  Opera 

Puccini:  Nessun  dorma"  from 
Turandot  (Jose  Carreras)  1121 
Mascagni:  Intermezzo  from 
Cavallena  Rusticana  1 1 22 
Rossini:  "Largo  al  factotum" 
from  The  Barber  of  Seville 
1123 


Best  Of  The  Class 

Beethoven:  Fifth  Sympf 

1131 

Mozart  Symphony  No. 

Major,  "Jupiter"  1132 

Tchaikovsky:  1812  Ove 

1133 

Mahler:  Adagietto  from 

Fifth  Symphony  1134 

Haydn:  Symphony  No.  T 

"London  "Adagio  — Alt 

1135 

Grieg:  "In  the  Hall  of  the 

Mountain  King"  from  Pe 

(Sir  Thomas  Beecham) 

1136 


flnne-Sophie  mutter 


Verdi:  "La  donna  e  mobile" 

from  Rigoletto  (Nicolai 

Gedda)  1124 

Wagner:  The  Ride  of  the 

Valkyries  from  Die  Walkuere 

1125 

Bizet:  Toreador  Song  from 

Carmen  (Nicolai  Ghiaurov) 

1126 

Puccini:  "Ch'il  bel  sogno 

di  Doretta"  from  La  Rondme 

(Luba  Organosova)  1127 

Rossini:  Nacqui  all'  affano" 

from  Cenerentola  (Ewa  Podles) 

1128 
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School  hells 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


Education  is  a  companion  which  no 
misfortune  can  depress,  no  crime  can 
destroy,  no  cncm\  can  alienate,  no 
despotism  can  enslave.  At  home  it 
friend,  abroad  an  introduction,  in  soli- 
tude a  solace,  and  in  society  an  orna- 
ment. .  .  .  Without  it,  what  is  num.'  A 
splendid  slave,  a  reasoning  savage. 

—Joseph  Addison 


li 


etween  the  winter  primary 
i  campaigns  and  the  summer  nominat- 
ing conventions  the  two  principal 
candidates  for  president  discovered — 
much  to  their  dismay  and  seasonable 
surprise — "the  crisis  of  literacy"  in 
the  nation's  public  schools.  The 
opinion  polls  were  showing  76  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  more  con- 
cerned about  the  shambles  of  Ameri- 
can education  than  about  any  other 
problem  on  the  political  agenda,  and 
for  nearly  three  months  on  any 
evening's  news  broadcast  it  Al  Gore 
wasn't  to  be  found  seated  on  .1  tiny 
classroom  chair  in  North  Carolina  or 
nH  Ohio,  George  bush  was  to  be  seen 
;h  reading  The  Very  Hungry  Caterpillar 
to  kindergarten  children  in  t  Califor- 
nia or  Wisconsin. 

The  photo  op  was  always  smiling, 
the  lesson  invariably  grim.  The  boys 
:  and  girls  weren't  learning  how  to  read, 
didn't  know  the  difference  between 
an  aardvark  and  an  anarchist,  couldn't 
count  to  twenty  or  point  to  California 
on  .i  map.  The  time  had  come  to  do 
1  something  "bold"  and  "innovative," 
maybe  even  something  "revolution- 
ary," about  the  rising  flood  ot  igno- 
rance that  threatened  to  spill  oxer  the 
sandbags  of  the  American  dream.  Un- 
less everybody  began  to  pay  attention 
to  the  instructions  on  the  blackboard, 


the  United  States  could  lose  it  all— 
the  cruise  missiles  and  the  stock  op- 
tions, the  ball  game  and  the  (arm. 

The  news  was  had  but  not  unfa- 
miliar, hor  the  last  twenty  seat's  the 
communiques  from  the  nation's 
classrooms  have  resembled  the  casu- 
alty reports  from  a  lost  war.  Ever 
since  the  early  hours  of  the  Reagan 
Administration,  anxious  committees 
have  been  publishing  statements 
about  the  dwindling  supplies  of  ver- 
bal aptitude  and  mathematical  com- 
prehension, about  the  urgent  need 
for  more  money  and  better  teachers, 
about  next  semester's  redesign  ot  spe- 
cial programs  for  the  poor,  the  fool- 
ish, the  outnumbered,  and  the  inept 

The  expressions  of  alarm  1  take  to 
be  a  matter  of  pious  ritual,  like  a  mur- 
muring ot  prayers  or  the  beating  of  or- 
namental gongs.  It  as  a  nation  we 
wished  to  improve  the  performance 
ot  the  schools,  I  assume  that  we  could 
^\n  so.  Certainly  we  possess  the  neces- 
sary resources.  We  are  an  energetic 
people,  rich  111  money  and  intelli- 
gence, capable  ot  making  high-perfor- 
mance automobiles  and  venture-capi- 
tal funds,  and  it  our  intentions  were 
anything  other  than  ceremonial,  I 
don't  doubt  that  we  could  bring  the 
schools  to  the  standard  of  efficiency 
required  ot  a  well-run  amusement 
park.  Over  the  last  twent\  years  we 
have  added  $10  trillion  to  the  sum  of 
the  national  wealth,  cloned  monkeys, 
reconfigured  the  weather,  multiplied 
(by  factors  too  large  to  calculate)  the 
reach  and  value  of  the 


\\ 


Internet. 


by,    then,    Jn    the    public 
schools  continue  to  decay  while  at 


the  same  time  the  voices  of  the  proc- 
tors poking  through  the  wreckage 
continue  to  rise  to  the  pitch  ot 
lamentations  tor  the  dead.'  Possibly 
because  the  condition  of  the  public 
schools  is  neither  an  accident  nor  a 
mistake.  The  schools  as  presently 
constituted  serve  the  interests  of  a 
society  content  to  define  education 
as  a  means  ,  if  indi  >c  1 1  anal  i<  in  and  a 
w  a\  of  teaching  pei  >ple  to  know  their 
place.  We  have  >  me  sea  <  it  sL  In  u  ils  h  >r 
the  children  of  the  elite,  another  for 
children  less  fortunately  born,  and 
wh\  disrupt  the  seating  arrangement 
with  a  noisy  shuttling  of  chairs'  Seri- 
ous reform  of  the  public  schools 
would  beg  too  many  questions  about 
racial  prejudice,  the  class  system,  the 
division  of  the  nation's  spoils.  A  too 
well-educated  public  might  prove 
more  trouble  than  it's  worth,  and  so 
we  mask  our  tacit  approval  of  an  in- 
tellectually interior  result  with  the 
dec  kit  at  ions  of  a  un  >i  ally  superii  a 
purpose.  The  sweet  words  come  eas\ 
and  cheap,  and,  it  often  enough  re- 
peated, they  gain  the  weight  of  hard 
clecisii  m  and  acci  anplished  tact. 

On  then    ti  airs  1  if   the  count  r\  \ 
schoolrooms,  candidates  Bush  ami 
Gore  produced  lists  ,4  brisk  sugges- 
tion, stressing  the  principle'  of  "ac- 
countability" (on  the  part  of  teachers 
as  well  as  students  and  stale  legisla- 
tures), underlining  the  importance  of 
frequent  quizzes,  recommending  a  i 
dit  ions  to  the  e  ateteria,   iinpn  i\ 
ments  tor  the  gym.   Thc\   mi  ;hi  as 
well  have  been  scattering  flowei 
dispensing  incense.  Thai    ihe\    ha 
little  intentii  >n  ot  doing  anythii 
could  be  interred  from  the    mi 
ot  mi  >ne\    tin  \    pledged 


ion.   Bush  otfei  i.l 
ll<  n      a      five   \i\ib;  Gore 
!    >  1  1  5    billion    ovei    ten 
1 !     :  i .  .'I  igihle  Mini--  w  hen 
I  wnli  the  |  1 1>  i    i  >t  an  air- 
i  i  Ik  annual  com  ol  the 
milk  subsidy.    I  he  tedei  al  g<  i\  ern 
r  pi'i  i\  ides  i  mly    i   percent  ol  the 
:  1 1'.:  alloc. n  ed  to  the  nation's 
public   schools,  and  when  the  candi- 
dates talked  ahoul  making  "major  in- 
vestments" they   were  speaking  the 
I  diplomatic  protocol.  The 
American  public  school  was  a  setting 
.is  foreign  to  then  experience  as  the 
It  run   markel   m  Zanzibar,  and 
they  were  w  ith  the  native  chil- 
dren and  the  local  dignitaries,  posing 
lor  pictures  and  admiring  the  handi- 
crafts.   I  he\  could  have  ment  toned 
any   numbei      52 50  billion  in  three 
years,  S500  billion  in  six—  and  no- 
would  have  questioned  it.  Nor 
would  anvbod\   have  expected  them 
1  the  promise  or  send 
the  check.  It  was  enough  thai   they 
dropped  b\   the  story  corner,  greeted 
the  gei  gi  q  h\   le.K  her,  and  remem- 
I  the  dates  oi  the  (   i\  il  War. 
1 1  either  presideni  tal  candidate 
to  make  the  mistake  i  '1  exp<  Mng 
the  ediu  ,il  i'  >i til  system  to  the  1 1 ••  ii  - 
i    "revolutionary    change,"   who 
w<  mid  thank  bun  tor  In-  tn  nible.'  N'i  'i 
the  politicians,  who  depend  tot  their 
in     thci    u]    'i  i    in  uninti  irmed 
electorate,  apathetic   and  disinclined 
te,  unable  n  i  remember  it-  his- 
i  n  ime  it-  ci\  tl  rights.  N'i  >t  the 
marketers  ot  tli  I  nnestk  pr<  J- 

ik  t.  who  depend  upi  m  the  eagei    ml 
iiik  in  u  il  ci  insuni]  tion  ot  intik  mer- 
lise  in  e\  en  a\  ailable  c 1  »l»  >t  and 
Ni  >l   the  t  int;m. istei  - 
i  media  circus,  who  pla\   to  the 
lenomin 
.  redult  'ii-  appl  I  the  -elK 

1 1  fantasy,  t : 
gambling  c  i-im  •-.  the  c  i  unpi  >->  i 
tmanc  lal  fraud,  the  dealer-  n 
k  -   and   New    Age  re  Ik  i 
sinner  society  rests  on  the  ureal 

u    t  rul  h  pnu  I  umed  by  P     i 
:in  (the  i  me  ah  ml  a  sin.  ker  be- 
or n  every    minute),  and  the 

;e-el\  e-    i  'I    lL'tlotaiKe 

natural  resource    is  pre< 
--i--ippi  River  or  the  I  ■  1 1 _j 
.-  a  nation  we 
■  :     :    i  1 1  illion  dol- 


lars a  year  on  liquor,  pornography, 
iiul  druys,  and  the  Cold  War  against 
the  American  intellect  yields  a  high- 
el  rate  of  return  than  the  old  arrange- 
ment with  the  Russians.  Unless 
obliged  to  make  a  campaign  or  a 
commencement  speech,  who  in  his 
right  mind  would  want  to  kill  the 
geese  that  lay   the  golden 
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he  question  sometime-  occurs 
to  me  when  1  attend  one  of  those 
conferences  addressed  to  the  sorrows 
ot  .American  education  and  con- 
vened under  rubrics  along  the  lines 
of  "Investing  in  Human  Capital: 
Leadership  tor  the  Challenges  of  the 
Twenty -first  Century."  After  the 
keynote  speech — usually  a  requiem 
tor  the  70  million  functional  illiter- 
ates m  the  country  unable  to  read 
the  Constitution  or  a  complicated 
menu,  sometimes  a  sermon  about  the 
high  school  girl  in  Oklahoma  who 
thought  the  Holocaust  was  a  |evvish 
holiday — the  participants  adjourn  to 
workshops  where  they  complain 
about  the  failure  of  the  schools  to 
deliver  "high-quality  product  to  the 
infrastructure."  They  seldom  discuss 
the  powers  of  the  human  intellect  oi 
imagination.  Construing  education 
as  a  commodity  and  the  graduating 
classes  a-  an  assembly-line  product 
(like  peeled  potatoes  or  empty  alu- 
minum cans),  they  ralk  about  the 
manufacture  ot  contented  computer 
operators  who  can  process  insurance 
forms  and  change  Italian  lire  into 
French  francs  or  British  pounds.  As 
often  as  not  it  turns  out  that  some- 
body m  the  crowd  owns  a  company 
ill  u  leaflet-  the  schools  with  films, 
textbooks,  and  computer  software 
(a.k.a.  "curriculum  materials")  tout- 
ing the  wonders  ot   its  consumer 

-  Revli  >n  i  itters  a  les><  m  m  self- 
esteem  that   investigates  the  differ- 

-  between  good  and  bad  hair 
d  i\-;  the  (  'ampbell  S<  nip  t  \  unpany 

handed  out  the  "slotted-spoon 

test,"  which  asked  lhe  student-  to 

■  1h    texture  i  if  (  ampbell's 

petitor's  Ragii.  The 

students  v  ■  J  to  rind  Tie,'. i  the 

sain  es  tailed  the 

n  in  "the  -i  icntitk  method." 

A  -nnil  it  bias  shapes  the  strategies 

'in  .  the  tor-pn 'tit  dis- 


tributor of  educational  services  dial 
provides  impoverished  school  districts 
with  computers,  television  set-,  and 
access  to  the  Internet.  The  schools  in 
turn  deliver  a  captive  audience  of  12' 
million  students  obliged  to  watch,' 
every  day,  ten  minute-  of  news  pro- 
gramming and  two  minutes  of  com- 
mercial advertising.  ZapMe!,  anothei 
company  that  supplies  educational 
paraphernalia,  requires  a  million  stu- 
dents in  forty-five  states  to  spend  tour 
hour-  a  day  in  front  of  a  computet 
-creen  that  flashes  commercial  mes- 
sages in  the  lower  left-hand  cornet 
while  they  ^\i^  their  studies  or  browse 
the  Internet.  Three  times  a  yeai  they 
must  bnng  their  parent-  a  marketing 
packet  that  installs  the  same  software 
in  their  computers  at  home. 

The  United  States  l-  the  only 
country  in  the  civilized  yvorld  that 
grants  the  commercial  interests  un- 
fettered access  to  the  minds  of  it: 
children,  and  it  should  come  as  n< 
surprise  that  the  reading  skills  o 
American  students  improve  durin 
their  primary-school  year-  and  then 
rapidly  decline.  Once  inducted  into 
a  sixth-  or  seventh-grade  classroom, 
they  make  less  progress  than  their 
peers  in  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
or  Spam.  The  instruction  in  the  uses 
of  the  Internet  prepares  the  class  fbl 
the  art  ot  -hopping,  not  tor  the  art  of 
reading. 

The  official  mourners  at  the  bier 
of  American  public  education  nevei 
tail  to  say  something  -ad  about  "ab- 
breviated attention  spans"  and  the 
"diminished  capacity  to  think,"  and 
apparently  it  never  occurs  to  them 
that  both  those  habits  of  mind  4i 
tain  the  profits  ot  the  credit-card  in- 
dustry and  the  banks. 

Nor  doe-  it  occur  to  them  that  il 
much  of  what  passes  for  education  in 
the  United  State-  deadens  the  desire 
tor  learning,  the  achievement  is  de- 
liberate. High  schools  in  large  cities 
possess  many  of  the  same  attributes 
as  minimum-security  prisons — metal 
detectors  in  the  corridors,  zero  toler 
ance  for  rowdy  behavior,  the  princi- 
pal a  warden  and  the  faculty  familial 
with  the  syllabus  of  concealed 
weapons.  Defined  as  day-care  center- 
tor  the  restless  poor,  the  schools  reg- 
ulate the  supply  of  unskilled  labor. 
holding  adolescents  off  the  market 
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AS  FEATURED  IN  HARPER'S 


ntil  thev  have  been  hobbled  In  the 

-)pe  nt  debt  and  injected  with  tht 

tints  of  Linhridled  appetite  for  goods 

id  services  they  can't  afford  to  buy. 

'he  double  bind  instills  die  attitudes 

t  passivity  and  apprehension,  which 

i  turn  induce  the  fear  of  authority 

nd  the  habits  ot  ohcdienec.  An  ac- 

ve  intelligence  tends  to  ask  ton 

tany  rude  questions — ot  doctors  and 

oliticians,  nt  the  loan  oificer  at  the 

lurtgage  company  or  the  nice  man 

t    the    police    station  —  and    the 

hools  d^  what  the\  can  to  held  it 
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ir  ransom  and  keep  it  at  hay.  A  re- 
ent  study  conducted  by  the  U.S. 
)enartment  ot  Education  found  one 
lird  of  the  country's  teachers  lack- 
ig  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
abject  in  which  they  gave  instruc- 
ion;  textbooks  that  -s.it i ^t \  the  re- 
uirements  ot  ideological  doctrine  in 
leu  of  literary  expression  inoculate 
he  <dass  against  the  danger  oi  read- 
pg.  To  learn  to  read  is  to  learn  to 
think,  possibly  to  di.se over  the 
trength  and  freedom  of  one's  own 
nind.  Not  a  discovery  that  the  cou- 
turier society  wishes  too  many  nt  its 
UStomerS  to  make.  Few  pleasures 
qual  the  joy  ot  the  mind  when  it's 
teing  put  to  creative  use,  but  the 
ommercial  markets  have  an  interest 
n  promoting  the  line  ot  costly  syn- 
hetics,  and  against  the  powers  ot 
be  individual  imagination  they  otter 
irescription  drugs  and  prerecorded 
(reams. 

Every  now  and  t  hen  a  hint  oi 
chat's  afoot  shows  up  in  the  televi- 
ion  advertisements  selling  the  mira- 
le  ot  a  cell  phone  or  a  retirement 
lvestment  fund,  and  I  can  still  re- 
lemher  seeing  (last  year  or  maybe 
he  year  before)  a  Merrill  Lynch 
ommercial  that  put  the  proposition 
bout  as  plainly  as  it  can  be  put. 

The  cautionary  tale  opens  on  the 
tage  nt  a  grammar  school  auditorium. 
t  is  prize  day,  and  the  principal  on 
he  podium  is  handing  out  a  scroll  — 
For  the  best  science  report,  Neil 
Jallagher  and  his  team  tor  'Twenty- 
'in  Hours  in  the  Lite  of  a  Trout."' 
Jallagher  is  a  tat  kid,  a  nerd  aged 
line  or  ten;  his  teammate's,  a  black 
>oy  and  two  white  girls,  stand  and 
mile.  Close-up  shots  of  other  kids,  all 
lerds,  applauding  wildly.  Ciallaghet 
buttles  ott  the  stage,  and  the  princi- 


pal welcomes  a  very  pretty  girl,  white 
and  rosy-cheeked,  a  picture-perfect 
eleven-year-old  wearing  a  charming 
necklace  and  an  elegant  dress. 

"And  finally,  this  year's  winner, 
Robin  Van  Ness  and  the  Merrill 
Lynch  team,  for  then  report  'Invest- 
ment Strategies  for  Today's  Rio- 
Technology  Market ."' 

Robin  Minles  as  winsomely  as  a 
beauty  queen,  and  the  surprised  kids 
in  the  fust  five  rows  turn  around  in 
their  seats  to  see  four  handsome 
adults  standing  in  the  back  of  the  au- 
ditorium— except  tor  the  principal, 
the  onl\  other  adults  present.  The 
Men  ill  Lynch  team.  Way  cool,  very 
smooth.  The  team  (two  white  men,  a 
black  man,  a  white  woman  in  an  Ar- 
mani sun  )  gl<  >w  s  with  parental  happi- 
ness and  pride.  Expressions  of  amaze- 
ment on  the  faces  of  the  kids,  who 
have  seen  a  great  light.  Wonderful 
A,i\  toi  Robin.  Wonderful  day  for 
American  education.  Loud  applause, 
studciiis  rising  to  rheii  feet,  and  in 
luminous  print  on  the  top  of  the  vi- 
sual, the  words,  "Now  everyone  can 
access  the  thinking  ot  the  world's 
most  honored  research  team."  The 
Merrill  Lynch  logo  tills  the  screen, 
the  voice-over  (feminine  and  soft), 
saying,  "ml  dotcom:  the  smartest 
place  to  invest  online" 

End  of  lesson,  boys  and  girls,  and 
nothing  more  to  learn.  Why  fool 
around  with  penniless  trout  when 
the  swell  people  at  Merrill  Lynch  can 
make  you  rich  enough  to  buy  a  river 
in  Montana'  Why  go  to  the  trouble 
ot  learning  how  to  read  when  \^\\ 
can  grow  up  to  be  president  of  the 
I  nitcd  States  without  knowing  how- 
to  write  a  grammatical  sentence' 

Candidates  bush  and  Core  voiced 
their  alarm  about  the  failure  ot 
.American  education  in  such  feeble, 
inade-toi  -hue  prose  that  they  refuted 
then  own  message  about  "the  crisis  ot 
literacy."  What  crisis.'  It  the  language 
ot  politics  becomes  the  stuff  ot  sound 
bites,  and  it  the  electorate  doesn't 
object  to  the  secession  of  the  confed- 
eracy '  'I  the  rich  from  the  union  i  if 
the  poor,  asks  for  little  else  except 
the  comfort  of  being  constantly 
amused,  believes  the  fairy  tales  about 
the  invincible  missile  shield,  who 
can  say  that  illiteracy  is  not  a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished.     ■ 
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A  TRIP  ACROSS 

AMERICA  WITH 

EINSTEIN'S   BRAIN 

by  M  I  C  H  A  E  L 

PATERNITI 

A  remarkable  true  road  trip, 
with  a  brilliant  young  writer 
at  the  wheel,  an  eccentric 
pathologist  as  his  navigator, 
and,  in  a  container  in  the 
trunk,  the  most  celebrated 
brain  of  our  time. 

'The  last  great  post- 
modern fin  de 
millennium  road  trip." 

—  Bob  Shacochis,  author  of 
Easy  in  the  Islands 

'Entertaining,  psychologi- 
cally rich  and  emotionally 
sophisticated  — a  feat  as 
rare  as,  well,  Einstein 
himself." 

—  Publishers  Weekly,  starred  review 
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HARPER'S  INDEX 


Amount  hy  which  last  year's  WT(.  ^  accord  i.s  pro|ec  ted  to  increase  annual  I   >.  grain  sales  to  China  :  $1  ,c\Y, AY, 000 

Percentage  oi  lasi  year's  I  I.S.  strain  sak-s  ii i  the  Bun ipean  LJnion  tins  represents  :  °d 

Percentage  oi  national  forest  land  unprotec  ted  under  the  President's  proposed  han  on  K  >rest-r<  iad  construction  :  78 

Miles  oi  new  roads  thai  the  han  would  allow  in  Alaska's  Tongass  National  Forest  :  500 

A  Lies  oi  redwoods  saved  In  Julia  "Butterfly"  I  I  ill,  alter  her  two-year  residence  in  .1  1  reel,  ip  :  ? 

Amount  her  foundation  paid  Pacific  Lumber  to  spare  the  trees  :  $50,000 

Vlaximum  suggested  donation  for  ,1  week's  course  in  civil  disobedience  at  t  Canada's  c  landest  ine  Co-Motion  Action  (  amp  :  Si 25 

Price  of  a  two- week  stay  at  California's  Entrepreneurs-hip  (.  'amp,  for  ages  9  through  16  :  $1  ,950 

Chance  that  a  contestant  who's  appeared  on  ABC's  Who  Wants  to  Be  a  Millionaire  has  won  a  million  dollars  :  I  in  67 

Chance  that  a  contestant  who  appeared  on  the  show's  Brit  ish  precursor  ever  won  a  million  pounds  :  0 

Number  of  entertainment  award  ceremonies  scheduled  to  he  held  in  the  U.S.  this  year  :  3  32 

Number  of  slates  that  declared  List  August  8  "National  Admit  You're  I  lappy  Day"  :  19 

Average  number  <  >t  seconds  it  takes  to  complete  a  transaction  a  I  .1  \\  endy's  drive-  through  :  1  50.29 

Rank  of  a  Starbucks  st<  ire  locator  among  the  most  commonly  down  loaded  non-email  Palm  Pilot  applications  :  1 

N Limber  of  months  last  spring  that  a  Louisiana  town's  sewage  lines  were  connected  to  its  fresh  water  supply  :  1 

Callous  of  bourbon  that  flowed  into  the  Kentucky  River  last  May  during  a  fire  at  a  Wild  Turkey  warehouse  :  200,000 

Percentage  of  the  trailers  provided  North  I  arohna's  I  lurricane  Floyd  victims  last  tall  that  were  still  in  use  in  Ma\  :  56 

Percentage  of  refugees  from  the  Bosnian  war  who  have  no  I  returned  to  their  homes  since  1995 's  peace  accord  :  39 

Est  una  ted  number  of  years  it  will  take  to  remove  the  600,000  active  mines  in  Bosnia- 1  lerzegovina  :  50  (see  page  88) 

Minimum  number  of  Haitian  politicians  assassinated  since  1994's  U.S.  military  intervention  :  S 

Bounty  placed  on  the  head  of  any  U.S.  1  )EA  agent  last  lanuary  hy  Mexico's  |uare:  drug  cartel  :  $200,000 

Percentage  change  since  1995  in  the  number  of  assaults  against  federal  i  ifficers  patrolling  the  (  California  border  :  +617 

slumber  of  semiautomatic  paint  hall  rifles  ordered  hy  the  LAPD  in  preparation  for  this  month's  Democratic  convent  ion  :  40 

Amount  New  Jersey's  t  .'amden  police  spent  on  riot  gear  in  preparat  ion  for  Philadelphia's  HOP  convent  ion  :  S47 , 7 7 ^ 

Number  of  years  remaining  in  Pat  Buchanan's  "political  lite,"  according  to  Buchanan  :  10 

Minimum  amount  President  ( Clinton's  pension  and  staff  w  ill  cost  U.S.  taxpayers  it  his  life  span  is  average  :  $6,072,000 

Ratio  ot  the  number  oi  corporate  mergers  signed  under  the  CI  in  ion  Administration  to  those  signed  under  Reagan  :  VI 

Number  of  pines  in  economics  ever  funded  by  the  Nobel  Foundation  :  0 

Number  funded  "in  memory  ot  Alfred  Nobel"  by  the  Bank  ^\  Sweden  :  1 1 

Percentage  of  public  relations  executives  who  say  they  have  "had  to  lie"  in  the  course  of  then  jobs  :  25 

Distance  that  the  silver-spotted  skipper  caterpillar  can  propel  its  own  feces,  m  feet  :  5 

Number  of  leaf  cutter  ants  required  to  lift  a  10- pound  picnic  basket  :  60, 1  1 1 

Number  of  hours  at  95°F  it  takes  for  egg  salad  to  go  had  :  4-6 

Percentage  change  in  the  gonorrhea  rate  among  teens  and  young  adults  when  the  beer  tax  is  raised  b\  20  cents  :  -9 

Percentage  of  U.S.  teenagers  who  say  they  have  engaged  in  oral  sex  :  55 

Percentage  who  consider  the  practice  "gross"  :  55 

Average  number  of  words  in  the  written  vocabulary  of  a  6-  to  14-year-old  American  child  in  1945  :  25,000 

Average  number  today  :  10,000 

Ratio  ot  the  number  of  words  tor  the  color  blue  in  Maya  to  the  number  in  Spanish  :  b  1  (see  page  35) 

Estimated  number  of  fireflies  il  would  take  to  generate  the  visible  brightness  of  the  sun  :  14,286,000,000 


Figures  cited  have  been  adjusted  (hi  inflation  and  arc  the  latest  available  as  1  if  June  2000.  Source's  an  listed  01 

"Harper's  Index"  is  a  registered  trademark 
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ur  destination  in  record  time. 
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The  new  Lincoln  LS  is  engineered  to  encourage  rapid  travel.  Yet  it  has  an  interior  that  practically  begs  you  and  your  passenge 


to  linger;  It's  a  conundrum  that  could  require  years  of  driving  to  solve.  Better  get  started.  For  more  information  or  to  schedu 


a  test  drive,  visit  www.lincolnvehicles.com  or  call  toll-free  877  2DriveLS  (877  237-4835). 
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READINGS 


THE  STAR  WARS 
CONSPIRACY 


From  a  May  I  1  letter  to  White  Home  ehiej  of  staff 
John  Podesta  front  Theodore  A.  Postal,  a  physicist 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  a]  Technology  and 
former  scientific  adviser  to  the  ehiej  of  naval  opera- 
ti'ons,  u-hii  hc/peti  dew/op  the  Trident-2  missile. 
The  letter  was  turned  over  to  the  Pentagon  s  Bal- 
listic Missile  Defense  (  ir^iiiiMiinn,  the  atvncv  re- 
sponsible  for  the  Clinton  Atiniinistration's  $60  pil- 
lion Nittumal  Missile  Defense  program,  which 
promptly  classified  the  letter  and  its  appendices. 
President  Clinton  will  decide  in  the  jail  whether  to 
deploy  the  antimissile  system.  Russian  president 
Vladimir  Putin  has  warned  thai  it  the  I  nited 
Suites  deploys  such  a  system,  thereby  violating  the 
1972  Antiballistu  Missile  Treaty.  Russia  will  no 
longer  adhere  to  other  arms-control  treaties. 


Dear  Mr.  Podesta: 

I  .mi  writing  to  alert  you  to  information  tlv.it 
is  of  profound  importance  to  President  Clin- 
ton's impending  decision  on  whether  to  deploy 
the  National  Missile  Defense  system  currently 
under  development.  I  have  obtained  and  ana- 
lyzed the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Organiza- 
tion's (BMDO's)  own  published  data  from  the 
Integrated  Flight  Test- 1 A  (IFT-1A)  and  have 
discovered  that  the  RMDO's  own  data  shows 
that  the  Exoatmospheric  Kill  Vehicle  will  he 
defeated  by  the  simplest  of  balloon  decoys.  1  al- 
so have  documentation  that  shows  thai  the 
BM  DO  m  coordination  with  its  contractors  at- 


tempted to  hide  this  fact  by  tampering  with 
both  the  data  and  analysis  from  the  IFT-1A  ex- 
periment. In  addition,  it  appears  that  the 
BM DO  modified  the  configuration  of  the  1FT- 
2,  T  and  4  follow-on  flight  tests  to  hide  the 
program-stopping  facts  revealed  in  the  IFT-1A. 
The  documentation  and  analysis  that  support 
my  claims  are  attached  to  this  letter  as  Attach- 
ments A  through  1 '. 

In  the  remainder  oi  this  letter  I  will  briefly 
summarize  the  findings  documented  in  the  lour 
attachments.  Attachments  A  and  B  explain 
how  the  BMDO's  own  data  from  the  1  FT  - 1  A 
test  shows  that  the  BMDO  falsely  represented 
the  results  oi  the  IFT-1A  test  as  showing  that 
an  Exoatmospheric  hill  Vehicle  (EKV)  can  tell 
warheads  from  simple  balloon  decoys,  h  is  easy 
to  understand  this  result  from  a  simple  expla- 
nation oi  how  the  EKV  works. 

The  EKV  sees  both  decoys  and  warheads  as 
unresolved  points  of  light,  .w\d  it  attempts  to 
lind  warheads  by  examining  how  each  point  oi 
light  fluctuates  in  time.  I  he  intensity  oi  the  sig- 
nal from  each  potentially  lethal  object  depends 
on  its  size,  temperature,  surface  materials,  And 
spatial  orientation;  and  the  fluctuation  in  the 
signal  from  each  object  depends  on  how  its  ori- 
entation changes  in  time.  I  he  data  from  the 
1FT-1A  experiment  showed  that  the  changing 
spatial  orientation  of  the  decoys  and  warheads 
as  they  fell  through  the  near  vacuum  ot  space 
was  nearly  the  same,  each  resulting  in  a  signal 
that  fluctuated  in  a  varied  and  totally  unpre- 
dictable way.  Consequently,  the  IFT-1A 
showed  that  there  was  no  fluctuating  t<  m  i 
the  signals  from  decovs  and  warheads  that  ».ould 
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he  used  lo  distinguish  one  object  from  the  other. 

One  "\  the  early  post-flight  manifestations 
ot  tins  tad  was  immediately  evident  when  the 
1'MI  >0  review  "t  the  telemetry  data  from  the 
III  1  A  flight  teM  resulted  in  the  defense  sys- 
tem always  wrongly  identifying  a  partially  in- 
tl.ited  balloon  as  the  mock  warhead.  The  nam 
I  i  rformitvj  the  post -tliyht  analysis  dealt  with 
tin-  failure  by  simply  rcnnivin»  the  balloon 
bom  the  data,  a--  it  it  were  ne\  er  there.  Even 
iftei  removing  (he  balloon,  the  post -flight  ex- 
perimental data  -i  ill  showed  thai  two  other  be- 
nign  objects  wete  brighter  than  the  warhead 
iii  I  thi  i  ■  loi  v\  ere  judged  more  likely  to  he 
tin  mock  warhead.  1  he  team  performing  the 
:       '   fli  'hi   e\|  ermielll   analysis  dealt   with  this 

ii       lip     i    .     ii  I  il  mi  il\  tin    data  from 

the  tune  interval  where  the  two  other  objects 
were  brighter,  and  uistt  withoul  tech- 

nical reason  a  second  tune  period  where  the 
i-  brighter  Auc  1. 1  the  at  i  idem  of  its 
I  ii  m\  w  as 
I  b\  desi  i  ihiiu  this  rampi  i  illy 
w  uh  the  data  and    malysis  m  terms  ,  it  iindcad- 

ry  bin  - 

1 1  thai  the 

results  were  -n  cell-established  sci- 
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mererricious  procedures  used  by  the  analysis 
team  were  applied  because  the  IFT-1A  data  re- 
vealed that  the  signals  from  some  of  the  de- 
coys in  the  experiment  were  essentially  indis- 
tinguishable from  that  of  the  mock  warhead. 
Stated  differently,  the  signals  from  both  the 
warhead  and  balloons  had  no  features  thiat 
could  he  exploited  to  tell  one  from  the  other 
using  credible  scientific  methods — so  the  team 
invented  a  set  ol  fraudulent  methods  to  get  the 
desired  result. 

In  view  of  the  results  of  the  1FT-1A  experi- 
ment, it  is  now  ileal  why  the  1FT-2,  3,  anil  4 
experiments  were  reconfigured  following  the 
analysis  of  IFT-1A.  After  the  1FT-1A  experi- 
ment, the  BMDO  changed  the  number  of  ob- 
jects it  planned  to  flv  m  follow-on  experiments 
from  ten  to  tour.  The  tour  objects  were  to  he  a 
medium  reentry  vehicle  (MRV),  a  2.2-meter- 
diameter  balloon,  and  two  balloons  with  a  0.6- 
meter  diameter.  Some  time  after  this  reduction 
in  the  number  of  objects  to  be  flown  in  1FT-2, 
3,  unl  4  experiments,  the  number  of  objects 
was  again  changed.  This  rime  the  two  0.6- 
meter  balloons  were  removed,  because  of  the 
high  probability  that  the  seeker  would  mistake 
one  ot  them  tor  the  mock  warhead.  This  action 

r  reduced  the  number  of  objects  tot  the 
3,  and  4  follow-on  experiments  from 
two,  leaving  only  a  single  large  balloon 
and  a  medium  warhead. 

The  fidelity  ot  the  1FT-2,  3,  and  4  experi- 
ments was  further  undermined  by  the  BMDO 

;h  the  careful  choice  ot  a  time  ot  day  tor 
the  intercept  attempt,  which  placed  the  sun 
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behind  the  EKV  illuminating  the  balloon  and 
warhead  from  the  front.  In  this  experimental 
geometry,  the  willful  insertion  of  the  2.2- 
meter-diameter  balloon  converted  n  from  what 
otherwise  might  have  been  a  credible  deco\,  to 
an  object  that  was  unamhiguoush  a  beacon.  In 
addition,  the  \er\  large  differences  in  the  in- 
tensity between  the  balloon  and  warhead  made 
it  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  two  targets — 
while  at  the  same  time  making  n  easier  for  tin 
Eb\  to  home  in  on  the  dimmer  but  still  \ei\ 
bright  warhead  near  the  balloon. 

The  results  t >t  the  IFT-1A  experiment,  and 
the  way  they  were  allowed  to  influence  the 
modifications  to  the  1FT-2,  \  and  4  experi- 
ments, are  of  profound  significance  lor  the 
President's  decision  ^^  whether  or  not  to 
move  forward  with  the  current  National  Mis- 
sile Defense  concept,  since  it  is  now  clear  that 
the  entire  concept  relies  on  a  flawed  analysis 
of  the  most  basic  and  critical  flight-test  data. 
When  the  data  from  these  experiments  are 
properly  analyzed  and  interpreted,  they  indi- 
cate that  the  current  NMD  system  will  not  be 
able  to  reliabb  deal  with  even  the  most  simple 
first-generation  countermeasures.  Such  trivial- 
ly simple  countermeasures  could  include  the 
use  of  tumbling  warheads,  partially  inflated 
balloon  decoys,  and  decoys  and  warheads  con- 
structed with  tethered  objects  and  "rabbit- 
ear"— type  appendages. 

The  points  made  herein  can  be  readily  veri- 
fied by  a  careful  review  of  the  stuely  "Indepen- 
dent Review  of  TRW  Discrimination  Tech- 
niques Final  Report."  This  document  (included 


here  as  Attachment  D)  contains  a  mix  ol  irrel- 
evant .\nJ  profound  findings  about  the  post- 
flight  analysis  of  the  telemetry  data,  creating  a 
superficial  but  false  impression  of  a  sound  sci- 
entific analysis.  A  (..ireful  reading  of  this  report 
and  the  related  documents  includeel  in  the  at- 
tachments instead  reveals  the  following: 

•  1  >ata  thai  demonstrated  that  the  EKV  would 
always  mistake  a  partialis  inflated  balloon 
for  rhe  mock  lethal  object  was  inexplicably 
removed  from  the  post-flight  analysis  of  the 
EK\  's  performance. 

•  After  this  data  was  removed,  the  data  front 
the  eight  other  remaining  benign  objects  and 
the  lethal  mock  warhead  showed  thai  the  sys- 
tem would  still  mistakenly  choose  two  of  the 
benign  objects  instead  of  the  lethal  object. 

•  In  order  to  alter  this  unfavorable  outcome, 
the  team  tampered  with  both  the  data  and 
the  analysis  of  the  data  to  artificially  create  a 
false  outcome  where  the  system  would 
choi  ise  the  mock  warhead. 

This  highly  organized  and  systematic  pattern 
of  actions  has  the  appearance  of  an  elaborate 
scientific  and  technical  blunder,  which  urgently 
needs  to  be  investigated  by  a  team  of  scientists 
who  are  recognized  for  their  scientific  accom- 
plishments and  independence  from  the  Pent  i- 
gon.  Fortunately,  the  phweal  phenomena  and 
analysis  techniques  at  issue  here  are  well  known 
io  main  highly  skilled  independent  scientists 
who  work  mi  problems  in  basic  physics,  unii 
puter  science,  and  the  analysis  ol   - r ; 1 1  i - 1 1 <   1 1 


data,  so  assembling  .1  team  of  top-notch  inde- 
pendent scientists  who  can  evaluate  the 
I  All  X  )'s  analytical  claims  should  he  no  problem. 
I  urge  the  \\  hite  I  louse  to  pi  it  together  such 
i  team  of  scientists  who  can  independently 
evaluate  the  procedures  used  to  reach  these  er- 
roneous conclusions  about  the  content  of  the 
telemetry  data  from  the  1FT-1A  flight  test  and 
the  subsequent  modifications  of  the  IFT-2,  5, 
and  4  flight  tests.  Attachments  A,  B,  t  ',  and  I  • 
contain  detailed  explanations  of  the  findings 
provided  in  this  letter  along  with  the  docu- 
mentation from  which  1 1  u ■  \  are  derived. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Theodore  A.  Postol 
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(  DNSCIENTIOUS 
DESTRUCTION 


From  testimony  by  Angela  Zelter,  who  represented 
herselj  in  the  (h'cenock,  Scotland,  trial  o\  Zelter, 
Bodil  I  'lla  Roder,  and  Ellen  Moxley  The  three 
uiiiiHii  ii .'iv  charged  with  destruction  oj  property 
aju 1  entering  a  Trident-2  nuclear  submarine  con 
trol  facility  and  destroying  laboratory  and  computer 
equipment.  Last  (  kiober,  fudge  Margaret  C  ihn- 
blett  acquitted  the  women,  finding  that  Tridenl'2 
nuclea)  weapons  are  illegal  under  international  law 
u  the  di  fendants  acted  without  malice  Sub- 
sequently several  members  oj  Parliament  have 
l idled  for  (  limblett's  resigriation. 


\\ 


e  start  with  the  common  law  defense  of 
coercion  and  necessity.  In  Scots  law  the  defense 
lit  necessity  m,i\  he  used  where  the  accused  has 
done  something  that  is  on  the  face  of  it  unlaw- 
ful but  that  is  justified  by  the  extremity  of  the 
situation  I  01  instance,  you  are  permirted  to  de- 
stroy property  belonging  to  a  prison  in  order  to 
ive  In-  lite  In  committing  a  crime  you  have 
avoided  the  greatci  evil.  The  concept  thai  one 
should  not  be  punished  when  an  act  of  breaking 
the  law  prevents  more  evil  than  it  has  caused  is 
in  essential  and  bask  pari  of  common  law. 

1  hher  nidges  facing  .1  similar  dilemma  over 
whethei  to  convict  01  to  acquit  peace  protest- 
i  1-  undei  the  necessity  defense  have  acquitted. 

1  nice,  in  People  v.  Jarka  in  Illinois  m 
;i    iiistrui  ted  the  jur\  as  follows: 
"The  use-  01  1  h real  of  use  of  nuclear  weapons  is 
11  tempted  war  c  nine  because 
such  u  lolate  internal  i<  mal  law  K 

1  ausii  1  1 11 1      tailing  to  distin- 

guish it  nits  .111 J  non-t  omhat- 


ants  and  poisoning  its  targets  by  radiation."  Al- 
so, more  recently,  June-  8,  1999,  eight  activists 
who  peacefully  blockaded  traffic  into  a  U.S. 
Trident  submarine  base  were  found  not  guilty 
when  the  judge  told  the  jury  to  consider  in 
their  deliberations  the. fact  that  international 
treaties  supersede  local,  state,  and  federal  law. 

There  are  six  elements  to  proving  that  I  did 
not  act  willfully  and  maliciously.  One,  prevent- 
ing a  crime  is  ,1  reasonable  defense  in  Scots 
law.  Two,  international  law  is  relevant  in  Scot- 
land. Three,  the  threat  and  use  of  Trident  nu- 
clear weapons  is  ,1  crime  in  international  law. 
Four,  I  honestly  believe  this  crime  was  being 
committed  and  was  imminent.  Five,  I  really  do 
believe  there  was  a  practical  link  between  my 
action  and  the  prevention  of  the  crime  and, 
six,  my  action  was  reasonable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances: I  had  considered  alternative 
courses  of  action,  and  I  could  not  do  anything 
else  effectively  to  prevent  the  crime. 

It  is  every  citizen's  right  and  duty  to  try  to 
uphold  international  law  and  prevent  war 
crimes  and  crimes  against  peace.  Every  person 
around  the  world  possesses  the  basic  human 
right  to  he  lice  from  the  criminal  practice  of 
nuclear  deterrents  and  its  concomitant  specter 
of  nuclear  extinction.  All  human  beings  possess 
the  basic  human  right  under  international  law 
to  engage  in  nonviolent  civil  resistance  to  pre- 
vent, impede,  or  terminate  the  ongoing  com- 
mission of  these  international  crimes  by  govern- 
ment officials  in  the  world's  nuclear  states. 

The  Nuremberg  Charter  authorizes  me  to  act 
in  order  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crimes 
recognized  under  international  law.  That  inter- 
national law  imposes  duties  and  liabilities  upon 
individuals  as  well  as  states  has  long  been  recog- 
nized. *  runes  against  international  law  are 
committed  by  men,  not  by  abstract  entities,  and 
only  by  punishing  individuals  who  commit  such 
crimes  L.m  the  provisions  of  international  law 
be  enforced.  International  law  as  such  binds 
every  citizen  just  as  ordinary  municipal  law 
Joes.  Acts  adjudged  criminal  when  done  b)  an 
officer  of  government  are  criminal  when  done 
bv  .1  private  individual;  the  guilt  differs  only  in 
magnitude,  not  in  quality. 

It  international  law  punishes  individuals  for 
complicity  in  the  commission  of  war  crimes, 
crimes  against  peace,  crimes  against  humanity, 
and  offenses  against  the  peace  and  security  of 
mankind,  then  by  inference  international  law 
must  authorize  individuals  to  prevent  those 
crimes.  In  the  case  of  the  German  industrialist 
who  was  found  guilty  at  Nuremberg  for  supply- 
ing Zyklon  B  to  the  Nazis,  it  is  quite  obvious 
th  ii  am  responsible  citizen  who  had  tried  to 
prevent  the  gas  from  reaching  the  chambers  or 
to  prevent  the  research  from  taking  place,  even 
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il  she  had  caused  sonic  property  damage,  would 
have  been  acting  lawfully.  The  very  essence  ol 
the  Nuremberg  Charter  is  thai  individuals  have 
international  duties  that  transcend  national 
obligations  ol  obedience  imposed  by  individual 
states,  and  the  recent  decision  in  the  Pinochet 
case  establishes  th.it  the  Nuremberg  principles 

lo  a|  >pl\  here  in  the  I  I.K.  todav 

I  he  rokyo  \\  ai  (  'rimes  Tribunal  even  went 
so  tar  as  to  declare  thai  anyone  with  knowledge 
ol  illegal  activities  who  had  an  opportunity  to 
do  something  about  11  was  a  potential  criminal 
under  international  law  unless  the  person  had 
taken  affirmative  measures  to  prevent  the 
crime.  In  our  case,  we  three  did  have  knowh 
edge  of  illegal  activity,  and  we  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  something  about  it;  therefore  I  con- 
tend that  under  international  law  I  have  a 
positive  duty  to  take  such  steps  that  are  reasi  m- 
able  and  necessary  to  prevent  the  commission 
of  war  crimes  and  thai  this  duty  is  supreme  vis- 

i  vis  the  di  miestic  law  ol  an\  state 
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ui  application  ^uhmuttJ  to  the  British  patent 
office  in  February  by  poet  and  waitress  Donna 

!\  m  (iiisui    M  ii   I     in 
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lotecluiologv  companies  have  requested 
and  received  patents  foi  different   plant  and 
tree  species,  and  human  genetic   material  has 
already    been  patented.  The  behavior  of  such 
biotech  companies  has  led  me  to  wise  up  to  mv 
own  inalienable  rights.  C  an  I  be  described  as 
wner,  the  sole  proprietor,  "I  MYSELF,  my 
both  physically  and  metaphysically  '  h  u 
possible  thai  ;i  corporation  might  legally  claim 
■  -In}   i  il  MYSE1  I  .  in  whole  or  in  pan  '  L \i 
ilienable  rights   ,-.  an  individual  have  any 
unless  I  e.in  translate  them  into 
tarv    terms,  or  del  erm  ine  and  proi  ec  I 
in    i  hard  headed,  businesslike  manner.' 
\  erv  briefly,  I  came  to  the  ^  >nt  lusion  thai  no, 
I         i    I  am  there!  ire  a\  plv  ing  ti  i  patent 
MY  SELF,  l\>nna  Rawlmson  Mai    Lean,  in  mv 
I  hat   is,  my  physk  al  realitv   im  hiding 
nes,  which  are  me,  and    ill  the  other  less 
tangible  elements  which  constitute  the  wondei 
is  nu- 
ll ii  i-  iu  'i  absurd  il  i  ii    i  compan  i   said 
ies  of  plant  or  a  I  ree,  i  n  breast 
cancel  genes,  then  n  is  noi  absu               n  indi- 
;  ii   herself.   It  has  i  ,1  en  thirtv 


years  ol  hard  labor  for  me  to  discover  and  in- 
veni  MYSELF,  and  now  I  wish  to  protect  mv 
invention  from  unauthorized  exploitation,  ge- 
neric ui"  othervv  ise. 

With  reference  to  the  guidelines,  I  can  state: 

I  am  new.  I  have  led  a  private  existence  and 
I  have  ma  made  the  in'vention  ol  MYSELF 
public.  I  have  not  vei  appeared  as  MYS1  I  I 
publicly.  I  have  remained  hidden. 

1  .im  not  obvious. 

I  have  taken  several  important  and  inven- 
tive steps  in  order  to  come  up  with  MYSELF. 

I  have  main  industrial  applications,  not  onlv 
in  terms  ol  the  things  1  can  in, ike,  *.\o,  or  pro- 
duce as  a  multiskilled  human  female  but  also  in 
terms  of  mv  parts.  For  example,  my  genes  can 
be  used  in  medical  research  to  extremely  prof- 
itable ends.  1  therefore  wish  to  have  sole  con- 
trol of  mv  own  genetic  material. 

I  may  be  industrially  reproduced  by  suitably 
knowledgeable  persons  m  the  form  ol  clones  of 
MYSELF,  in  whole  or  in  part.  1  wish  to  give  Mi 
SELF  full  protection  from  such  an  eventuality. 

I  am  not  merely  a  discovery  or  an  aesthetic 
creation.  I  am  more  than  the  sum  of  mv  ab- 
stract aspects.  And  quite  clearly  I  have  physical 
leatures. 

1  cli)  not  find  MYSELF  in  your  definitions  of 
"exc  luded  inventions." 

Briefly,  1  could  describe  MYSELF  as  an  in- 
vention engaged  in  the  continual  process  of 
solving  the  problem  of  its  own  existence — both 
hysically  and  phenomenologically.  During 
us  process  1  have  succeeded  in  solving  the 
rohlem  of  my  parents,  whom  1  have  now  over- 
come. At   thirty  years  old,  approaching  the 
middle  of  life's  way,  1  am  now  my  own  inven- 
ion,  wholly  responsible  for  and  to  myself,  a 
ully   realized   individual.    In   the  next   two 
lecades,  1  look  forward  to  resolving  a  larger 
xircntmg  issue,  involving  the  problem  of  the 
u  -ei ice  or  absence  of  an  interventionist  C».k\. 
aho  anticipate  the  dawning  of  certain  escha- 
ological  truths — though  1  cannot  provide  a 
line  frame  ti >r  this. 

On  a  day-to-dav,  basis,  1  solve  a  variety  of 
problems  ranging  from  the  elevated  to  the 
nundane.  I  function  tolerably  well  as  a  mem- 
vi  of  a  group  of  friends,  as  a  member  of  a  farm- 
s', as  ,i  member  of  a  workforce,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  society  generally.  As  a  human  female,  1 
am  aho  able,  with  the  assistance  of  something  1 
scraped  from  a  gym  sock,  to  propagate  the 
-pec  ies,  sin  mid  I  choose  to  Ai>  so. 

I  am  a  single,  human  female,  without  chil- 
dren, live  lect  and  three  inches  tall,  with 
blonde-  hair.  1  was  born  in  Canada  on,  as  I  was 
informed  recently,  "almost  the  same  dati  as 
David  Bowie."  I  am  around  eight  and  a  halt 
-lone-  in  weight,  and  I  have-  a  weak  right  eve. 


Both  m\  eyes  are  blue.  I  t . i k c-  .1  size  five  in 
knitwear.  I  have  no  distinguishing  scars,  marks, 
or  moles,  and  my  gait  is  not  particularly  unusu- 
al. I  am  in  rude  health.  As  .1  direct  result  of  an 
ill-advised  bungee  lump  in  1996,  1  now  sutter 
acutely  from  vertigo.  I  do  mil  drive. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  MY- 
SELF to  he  an  excellent  example  of  .1  human 
being.  The  hones  oi  MYSELF  are  ,ill  present 
and  connected  in  the  correct  sequence.  The 
limbs  arc  supple  and  obedient  to  the  will  oi 
MYSELF.  The  physical  features  on  the  face  are 
my  own.  I  ,1111  alive  and  my  genes  are  MYSELF. 
Please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me  it  you 
need  further  diagrams  or  any  additional  proofs 
that  I  am  that  I  am.  Tissue  samples  or  finger- 
prints may  be  provided. 


[Poem] 

CRAQUELURE 


Ih  Turn  Paulin,  from  The  Wind  Dog,  published 
hy  Faber  and  Faber,  an  affiliate  uj  Farrar,  Straus 
and  Giroux. 


A  term — technical  term — 

with  no  allure 

— not  unctuous  not  brittle 

like  pork  crackling 

so  there's  the  usual  question — 

why  bother.1 

except  it's  the  germ 

— like  seeds  in  a  mummy's  stomach — 

of  whatever 

tor  clearly  this  is  an  antiquarian 

subject  that's  irredeemably 

committed  to  the  letter 

and  fixed  like  bone  ache 

or  too  clipped  .1  metre 

— it's  like  writing  about  the  worm 

in  the  apple 

a  worm  that's  all  dry  skin 

and  not  pliable 

— like  choosing  that  instead  ot  a  dipplim 

branch  or  its  blossom 

or  tour  greeny  blue  eggs  m  a  nest 

eggs  that'll  one  day — now  I  see — 

crack  open 

so  I'll  turn 

to  the  River  Quoile  at  neap  tide 

a  dusty  car  rug  on  the  grass 

where 

each  with  an  easel  and  a  sketchpad 

my  mother  and  her  friend  Kathleen 

are  painting  watercolours 


•  if  the  diminished  river 

— a  skilt  < 'I  rain 

l  1  >mes  so  cli  >se 

it  nearly  spots  their  paintings 

as  swans  go  skidding  and  sliding 

.nid  splashing  along  the  blue  water  as  the\  land 

and  the  light  and  the  air 

are  nuttresh  <  >pen  1.  bitten 

the  muddy  estuary 

— mud  not  sand — 

has  .1  dull  wet  mouldy  vegetable  smell 

like  de.\d  soup 

or  the  inside  of  a  (.racked  downpipe 
or  a  bit iken  drain 

— 1  find  a  clay  more  cla\  than  earthen- 
ware bottle  in  the  mud 
and  in  the  hi  >ttom  of  the  botl  le 
1  can  make  <  ml  a  dead  scalds 
—a  fledgling— 
or  at  least  think  I  can 
— it's  a  creature  neither  invented 
nor  dreamed  up 
-  jusi  found 

and  in  its  being  found  small 
banal  and  scruffy 
on  these  somehow  anal  mudflats 
but  then — I'm  ten  years  of  age — 
if  it  can  almost  terrify 
the  sealdv  mightn't  really  exist 
it  mightn't  be  in  tins  cold  nest 
which  is  the  re  I  ore  a  bottle  with  a  smell 
but  Ui^  message 


TOO  LEGIT  TO  QUIT 


From  an  email  nucriicic  with  Dave  Ethers  in  the 
Summer  issue  uj  The  Harvard  Advocate,  a  stu- 
dent literary  publication.  Eggcrs  is  the  editor  uj 
McSweeney's  ma<^i:inc;  his  memoir.  A  Heart- 
breaking Work  ot  Staggering  Genius,  was  pub- 
lished m  January. 


THE  HAKV.AKJ)  \l  >\  i  K  -\7  /  Selling  out.'  Good.' 
Bad.'  Not  the  issue.1  What  has  surprised  you 
about  your  book's  reception — in  addition,  I 
suppose,  to  its  phenomenal  success.'  I  low  d^ 
you  explain  the  backlash  to  all  the  hype 
about  vmi.'  It  doesn't  seem  to  be  about  your 
work  but  more  about  you.  Simple  |ealou-\  .' 
Media  saturation?  How  does  it  differ  from 
other  pop  media  backlashes.' 

HAVE  EiK'.ERS:  1  address  the  "sellout"  word  latei 
on   (see  addendum).   As  tor  the  so  called 


backlash,  1  can't  say  I'm  aware  of  one  I 
haven't  been  looking,  of  course,  hut  it  there 
has  been  .1  backlash,  it  must  be  ,1  very  small 
or  quiet  one,  because  11  hasn't  shown  up  on 
my  radar. 

Are  you  taking  any  steps  -are  there 
any  steps  to  be  taken — to  keep  shit  real.' 
I  S:  See  addendum. 

1  Ml  Have  you  optioned  or  considered 
optioning  the  movie  or  television  rights  to  A 
Heartbreaking  Work  oj  Staggering  CJeniu.s' 
Who  would  you  like  to  see  cast  (spei.llle.ilK 
as  yourself)  and  direct.'  It  it  became  .1  televi- 
sion series  would  it  be  .111  hour-long  drama, 
half-hour  sitcom  (with  laugh  track  or  with- 
out .'),  or  some  hybrid.' 
l:(it;i:R>:  Had  thi-s  been  asked  in  another,  less 
glib  way,  I  would  have  answered. 

\l  iPI  Ml  'l  M 
You  actually  asked  me  the  question:  ".Are  you 
taking  any  steps  to  keep  shit  real"'  I  want  you 
always  to  look  back  on  this  tune  as  being  a 
tune  when  those  words  came  out  of  your 
mouth.  Now,  there  was  a  tune  when  such  a 
question— albeit  probably  without  the  collo 
q111.1l  spin—  would  have  originated  from  my 
own  bum.  Since  1  was  thirteen,  sitting  111  my 
orange-carpeted  bedroom  in  ostensibly  cutting- 
edge  Lake  Forest,  Illinois,  subscribing  to  The 
Village  Voiee  and  reading  the  earliest  issues  of 
Spin,  I  thought  I  had  my  ear  to  the  railroad 
tracks  ot  avant-garde  America.  I  was  always 
monitoring,  with  the  most  sensitive  and  well- 
calibrated  apparatus,  the  degree  of  selloutitude 
i  ■■.  mphticd  by  any  given  artist — musical,  visu- 
al, theatrical,  whatever.  I  was  vigilant  and  mer- 
c  iless,  and  knew  it  was  my  j<  ib  to  be  so. 

I  bought   R.E.M.'s  first   I  P,  (  'hronu    l-mn 
when    11   (..une  out    and   thought    1   had   found 
C  iod.  1  loved  Murmur  and  K  but  then 

watched,  with  greater  and  greater  dismay,  as 
this  obscure  little  band's  audience  grew,  grew 
beyond  1  ibsessed  people  like  myself,  grew  to  en- 
compass casual  t.ins,  people  who  had  heard  1 
^ong  on  the  radio  and  puke.]  up  (  ireen  and  lis- 
tened for  the  hits,  y  T)  people  liked  them,  and 
stupid  peoph,  and  in\  moron  neighbor  who 
had  sex  with  truck  drivers.  I  u  inted  these  |  ho 
n\  K.I  .M.  lovers  dead. 

But   it   was  the  band's  fault,   too.  They 
p laved  on  Letterman.   I  hev  -.witched  record  la 
bels.  Even  their  album  covers  seemed  progres 
sivelv,   more  commercial    And  w  hen  ev  ery<  me 
I   knew    began   likunj  t  hem,   I  I  lad 

ihev  changed,  had  then  commitment  to  m.ik- 
ing  art  with  integrity  changed.'  I  didn't 
because  tor  me  am   sort  of  popularity  had  an 
inverse  relationship  with  what   sou  term  the 
keeping  "real"  of  "shit."  \\  hei  Smiths 


became  slightly  popular  they  were  sellouts. 
Boh  Dylan  appeared  on  MTV  and  of  course 
was  .1  sellout.  Recently,  just  at  dinner  tonight, 
alter  a  huge,  sold -out  reading  by  David 
Sedans  and  Sarah  Vowell  (both  sellouts),  1 
was  sitting  next  to  an  acquaintance,  .1  very 
smart  acquaintance  married  to  the  singer- 
songwriter  of  a  very  well-known  band.  I  men- 
tioned that  I  ha  J  seen  The  Flaming  Lips  the 
night  before.  She  rolled  her  eves.  "Oh  1  really 
liked  them  on  90210,"  she  sneered,  assuming 
that  this  would  put  me  and  the  band  in  our 
respective  places. 

However.  Was  she  aware  that  The  Flaming 
Lips  had  composed  an  album  requiring  the  si- 
multaneous playing  of  tour  separate  discs,  on 
tour  separate  CD  players.'  Was  she  aware  that 
the  hand  had  once,  for  a  show  at  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter, handed  out  to  audience  members  something 
like  100  portable  tape  players,  with  100  different 
tapes,  and  had  them  all  played  at  the  same  time, 
creating  a  symphonic  sort  of  effect,  one  which 
completely  devastated  everyone  in  attendance'  I 
went  on  and  on  to  her  about  the  band's  accom- 
plishments, their  expel  intents.  Was  she  con- 
vinced that  they  were  more  than  their  one  ap- 
pearance with  Jason  Priestley?  She  was. 

Everyone  knows  that  902J0  is  not  cutting 
edge  and  that  a  cutting-edge  alrernarock  band 
should  not  appear  on  such  a  show.  That  rule  is 
clearly  stated  in  the  obligatory  engrained  com- 
puter-chip sellout  manual  that  we  were  all  giv- 
en when  we  hit  adolescence.  But  this  sellout 
manual  serves  only  the  lazy  and  small.  Those 
who  bestow  sellouthood  upon  their  former  lie- 
roes  are  driven  to  do  so  by,  rust  and  foremost, 
the  unshakable  need  to  reduce.  The  average 
one  of  us  is  absolutely  overwhelmed — as  he  or 
she  should  be — by  the  sheer  volume  of  artistic 
output  in  cverv  conceivable  medium  given  to 
the  world  every  day — it  is  simply  too  much  to 
begin  to  process  or  to  comprehend — and  so  we 
arc  forced  to  try  to  sort,  to  reduce.  We  desig- 
nate, we  label,  we  diminish,  we  create  hierar- 
chies and  categories. 

Through  largely  received  wisdom,  we  rule 
out  Tom  Waits's  new  album  because  it's  the 
same  old  same  old,  and  we  save  $15.  L2  has 
lost  it.  Radiohead  is  too  popular.  Country  mu- 
sic is  bad,  Puff  Daddy  is  bad,  the  last  Wallace 
boo!  was  bad  because  that  one  reviewer  said 
s...  We  deckle  that  TV  is  had  unless  it's  The  So- 
-  We  liked  Rick  Moody  and  Jonathan 
Lethem  and  Jeffrey  Eugenides  until  thev  al- 
lowed their  hooks  to  become  movies.  And  on 
and  on.  The  point  is  that  we  k\o  this,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  we  must  do  this.  We  must  create 
1  ah  gi  lies  and,  to  an  extent,  hierarchies. 

But  you  know  what  is  easiest  of  all.1  When 
we  dismiss.  Oh  how  gloriously  comforting  to  be 
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have  ro  yet  oft  the  c<  »ucll  to  dismantle  them. 

And  now  I  am  also  a  sellout.  Here  are  m\ 
sins,  many  >>t  which  you  may  know  about  al- 
ready: First,  1  was  a  sellout  because  Might 
magazine  took  ads.  Then  1  was  .1  sellout  be- 
cause our  pages  were  color  and  not  stapled  to- 
gether at  KinkoV  I  hen  1  was  a  sellout  because 
1  went  to  work  tor  Esquire.  Now  I'm  a  sellout 
because  m\  book  has  sold  many  copies.  And 
bet  iiise  1  have  done  many  interviews.  And  be- 
cause 1  have  let  people  take  my  picture.  And 
because  m\  goddamn  picture  has  been  111  |ust 
even  tucking  magazine  and  newspaper 
printed  in  America.  And  now.  as  far  as  Me- 
is  concerned,  the  .4  inter- 

viewer wants  to  know  it  we're  also  losing  our 
edge,  it  the  magazine  is  selling  out,  hitting  the 
in  unstream,  it  we're  still  committed  to  publish- 
ing unknowns  and  pieces  killed  K  other  maga- 
zines. And  the  tact  is,  1  don't  give  a  ruck. 
When   we   did   the   last    issue,   this  was  my 


thought  process:  I  saw  .1  box.  So  I  decide  J  we'd 
do  .1  box.  We  were  given  stories  h\  some  ot  our 
favorite  writers— George  Saunders,  Rick 
Moody  (who  is  uncool,  uncool!),  Haruki  Mil 
rakami,  Lydia  Davis,  others — and  so  we  pub- 
lished them.  Hid  I  wonder  il  people  would 
think  we  were  selling  out,  thai  we  were  not  ful- 
filling the  mission  thev  had  assumed  we  had 
committed  ourselves  to?  No.  I  did  not.  Nor  will 
1  ever.  We  just  don't  care.  We  care  about  doing 
what  we  want  to  do  creatively.  We  want  to  be 
interested  in  it.  We  want  it  to  challenge  us. 
We  want  it  to  be  difficult.  We  want  to  reinvent 
the  stupid  thing  every  rime.  Would  I  ever 
think,  before  1  did  something,  ot  how  those 
with  sellout  monitors  would  respond  to  this  or 
that  move'  1  would  not.  The  second  1  sense  a 
thought  like  that  trickling  into  my  brain,  1  will 
put  my  head  under  the  tires  of  a  bus. 

You  want  to  know  how  big  a  sellout  1  am?  A 
few  months  ago  1  wrote  an  article  tor  Time 
magazine  and  was  paid  $12,000  tor  it.  1  am 
about  to  write  something,  1,000  words,  three 
pages  or  so,  tor  something  called  Forbes  ASAP, 
and  for  that  1  will  be  paid  $6,000.  For  two  years, 
until  five  months  ago,  I  was  on  the  payroll  of 
ESPS  magazine,  as  a  consultant  and  sometime 
contributor.  1  was  paid  handsomely  for  doing 
very  little.  Same  with  my  stmt  at  Esquire.  One 
year  1  spent  there,  with  little  to  no  duties.  I 
wore  khakis  every  day.  Another  Wight  editor 
and  1,  for  almost  a  year,  contributed  to  Dcuuh 
magazine,  tinder  pseudonyms,  and  were  paid 
$2,000  each  for  what  never  amounted  to  more 
than  ten  minutes'  work — honestly  never  more 
than  that.  People  front  Hollywood  want  to 
make  my  book  into  a  movie,  and  I  am  probably 
going  to  let  them  di^  so,  and  they  will  likely  pay 
me  a  great  deal  of  money  for  the  privilege. 

Do  1  care  about  this  money?  I  diK  Will  1  keep 
this  money?  Very  little  of  it.  Within  the  year  1 
will  have  given  away  almost  a  million  dollars  to 
about  a  hundred  charities  and  individuals,  bene- 
fiting everything  from  hospice  care  to  an  artist 
who  makes  sculptures  front  Burger  King  bags. 
.And  the  rest  will  be  going  into  publishing  books 
through  McNuvcnc\'v  Would.  1  have  been  able 
to  publish  McSieeeneVs  it  I  had  not  worked  at 
Esquire?  Probably,  not.  Where  is  the  $6,000  from 
Forbes  going.'  To  a  guy  named  Joe  Polevy,  who 
wants  to  write  a  book  about  the  effects  of  radia- 
tor noise  on  children  in  New  England. 

Now,  what  it  1  were  keeping  all  the  money? 
What  it  1  were  buying  property  in  St.  Kitts  or 
blowing  it  all  on  live-in  prostitutes?  What  it,  tor 
example,  1  was,  a  tew  nights  ago,  sitting  at  a  table 
in  SoHo  with  a  bunch  of  Hollywood  slash 
celebrity  acquaintances,  one  of  whom  1  went  to 
high  school  with,  and  one  of  whom  was  Putt 
Daddy?  Would  that  make  me  a  sellout'  Would 


[c  \  >rrei  t  ii  >ns| 

ETTU,  BETH.' 


The  fulluieing  quotations  are  from  correspondence 
between  Beth  Ejects,  Dine  Eggers's  older  sister, 
and  i  mr\  Baum,  who  irmcs  a  column  devoted  to 
the  Dave  Eggers  phenomenon  on  hi\  web^ine ,  My 
Manifesto  (u'U'U  iiphrojij^'tiifim  cum)  The  sclo.  - 
turns  appeared  in  Buum's  April  1 7  column 


I  am  the  sister  who  supposedly  helped  out 
while  Dave  "raised  his  little-  brother  alone 
Yeah  right.  1  only  picked  him  up  from  school 
every  day,  went  to  all  the  school  events  WITH 
Dave,  although  you'd  never  know  it  from  read- 
ing all  the  reviews  and  the  book.  I  took  Chris 
to  lacrosse  practice,  comic-book  stores,  stayed 
overnight  at  Dave's  all  the  time  because  he  was 
up  all  night  in  San  Francisco  doing  bis 
magazine. 

What  I  am  unhappy  about  is  that  1  was  the  one 
who  solely  took  care  of  my  parents  and  Chris 
tor  a  year  in  Chicago  while  they  were  dying 
(Dave  Lame  home  some  weekends).  1  took  a 
year  oft  from  law  school  to  do  it  and  worked 
sixteen-hour  days  caring  tor  two  mT  people 
while  running  the  house  and  carpooling  Chris, 
helping  with  homework,  reading  to  him,  etc.  1 
sold  the  house,  found  the  five  of  us  a  place  to 
live  in  Berkeley  the  fust  summer,  found  Chris  a 
school  to  go  to.  Maybe  the  reason  no  one  is  in- 
terviewing me  is  that  I'm  not  listed  and  Dave 
has  purposely  not  given  out  my  phone  number 
He  is  still  angry  with  me  about  some  things — 
during  the  last  year  of  Chris's  time  in  Califor- 
nia, I  was  going  through  an  ugly  divorce,  and 
Dave  did  most  of  the  work,  and  I  saw  very  lit- 
tle of  Chris  (but  that's  out  of  SIX  YEARS). 
Dave  decided  on  his  own  to  move  to  New 
York  with  Chris,  without  consulting  me.  It  ab- 
solutely broke  my  heart  After  that,  we've  had 
little  contact.  But  1  am  listed  in  the  will,  by  my 
mother,  as  Chris's  legal  guardian,  and  1  partici- 
pated in  all  the  activities  Dave  did  for  six 
veil's. 

Dave  used  my  journal  to  refresh  bis  recollection 
about  many  things — that's  why  he  thanked  me 
in  the  acknowledgments  and  probably  also  be- 
cause he  felt  guilty  tor  misrepresenting  things.  I 
still  don't  have  the  journal  back.  No  ottei  of 
royalties.  But  he  did  take  me  to  Mexico  with 
my  brothers  for  Christmas,  so  1  guess  that's 
something. 


1 1  lilt  mean  I  was  .1  force  dI  evil.'  What  it  ,i  few 
nii^lits  before  tli.it  I  w.is  .n  tlie  home  of  luli.in 
Schnahel,  ;it  a  partv,  featuring  . \l  Pacino  ami 
Roherl  DeNiro,  aiul  at  which  Schnahcl  said  we 
should  yet  1 1  igether  to  talk  about  him  possibly  Ji 
recting  my  movie.'  And  what  if  I  said  sure,  let's.' 
Would  all  that  make  me  a  sellout.'  Would  it  have 
been  more  cool  not  to  go  to  ihis  party,  or  not  to 
have  written  that  hook  or  done  that  interview, 
oi  to  have  refused  millions  from  I  lolly w<  x  id.' 

I  li«  thing  is,  I  really  like  saying  yes.  I  like 
new  things,  projects,  plans,  yetting  people  to- 
gethei  and  doing  something,  trying  something, 
even  when  n  's  i.  ( irny  or  stupid.  I  am  not  good  at 
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saying  no.  And  1  Jo  not  get  along  with  people 
who  say  t\n.  When  you  die,  and  it  really  could 
he  this  afternoon,  under  the  same  bus  wheels  I'll 
stkk  my  head  if  need  he,  you  will  not  be  happy 
about  having  said  no.  You  will  be  kicking  youi 
ass  about  all  the  no's  you've  said.  No  to  that  op- 
portunity, or  no  to  fhaf  trip  to  Nova  Scotia,  or 
no  to  that  night  out,  or  no  to  that  project,  or  no 
to  thai  person  who  wants  to  he  naked  with  you 
but  you  wi  irry  about  what  your  friends  will  say. 

No  is  for  wimps.  No  is  tor  pussies.  No  is  to 
live  small  and  embittered,  cherishing  the  op- 
portunities you  missed  because  they  might 
have  sent  the  wrong  message.  There  is  a  point 
in  oik's  life  when  one  cares  about  selling  out 
and  not  selling  out.  One  worries  whether  or 
not  wearing  a  certain  shut  means  that  they  are 
behind  the  curve  or  ahead  of  it,  or  that  having 
certain  music  in  one's  collection  means  that 
they  are  impressive  or  unimpressive.  Thankful- 
ly, for  some,  this  all  passes.  1  am  here  to  tell 
you  that  1  have,  a  few  years  ago,  found  my  way 
out  of  that  thicket  of  comparison  and  relentless 
suspicion  and  judgment.  And  it  is  a  nice  feel- 
ing. Because,  in  the  end,  no  one  will  ever  give 
a  shit  who  has  kept  shit  "real"  except  the  two 
or  three  people,  sitting  in  their  apartments,  hit- 
ter and  self-devouring,  who  take  it  upon  them- 
selves to  wonder  about  such  things.  The  keep- 
ing real  of  shit  matters  to  some  people,  but  it 
does  not  matter  to  me.  It's  fashion,  and  1  don't 
like  fashion,  because  fashion  does  not  matter. 

Do  not  be  critics,  you  people,  1  beg  you.  1  was 
a  critic  and  1  wish  1  could  take  it  all  hack  because 
it  came  from  a  smelly  and  ignorant  place  in  me 
and  spoke  with  a  voice  that  was  all  rage  and  en- 
vy. 1  )i  >  not  dismiss  a  book  until  you  have  written 
one,  and  Jo  not  dismiss  a  movie  until  you  have 
made  one,  and  ^lo  not  dismiss  a  person  until  you 
have  met  them,  h  is  a  fikkload  of  work  to  be 
open-minded  and  generous  and  understanding 
and  forgiving  and  accepting,  but,  Christ,  that  is 
what  matters.  What  matters  is  saving  yes. 

I  sa\  yes,  and  Wayne  Coyne  of  The  Flaming 
laps  says  yes,  and  it  that  makes  us  the  enemy, 
then  good,  good,  good.  We  are  evil  people  be- 
cause we  want  to  live  and  An  things.  We  are  on 
the  wrong  side  because  we  should  be  home,  cal- 
culating which  move  would  be  the  least  damag- 
ing to  our  downtown  reputations.  But  1  say  yes 
because  I  am  curious.  I  want  to  see  things.  |  say 
yes  when  mv  high  school  friend  tells  me  to  come 
out  because  he's  hanging  with  Puffy.  A  real  sto- 
ry, that.  1  sav  yes  when  Hollywood  says  they'll 
give  me  enough  money  to  publish  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent books  or  send  twenty  kids  through  col- 
lege. Saying  no  is  so  fucking  boring.  .And  it  any- 
one wants  to  hurt  me  for  that,  or  dismiss  me  for 
that,  for  saying  yes,  I  say:  Oh  do  it,  do  it  \nw 
motherfuckers,  finally,  finally,  finally. 


[Assessment  | 

OH  MY  GOD,  HE 
KILLED  KENNY  G 


From  a  June  H  posting  by  jazz  guitarist  Pat 
Mctheny  on  wane. patmcthcnygroup.com  in  re- 
sponse u>  a  /tin's  question  about  saxophonist  Ken- 
ny G.  Mctheny' s  latest  album  is  Trio  l)t-'  >  00. 

i  r 

IVmny  G  is  not  ;i  musician  I  really  had 
much  nt  an  opinion  about  until  recently. 
There  was  not  much  about  (lie  way  he  played 
that  interested  me  one  way  or  the  other,  ei- 
ther live  or  nn  records.  I  first  heard  him  ,i 
number  of  years  ago  playing  as  a  sideman  with 
Jeff  Lorber  when  they  opened  .1  concert  tor 
my  hand.  My  impression  was  that  he  was 
someone  who  had  spent  a  fair  amount  of  time 
listening  to  the  more  pop-oriented  s;i\  players 
of  that  time,  like  Grover  Washington  or 
David  Sanborn,  hut  was  not  really  an  ad- 
vanced player,  even  in  that  style.  He  had  ma- 
jor rhythmic  problems,  and  his  harmonic  and 
melodic  vocabulary  was  extremely  limited, 
mostly  to  pentatonic-based  and  hlues-lick-de- 
rived  patterns,  and  he  exhibited  only  a  rudi- 
mentary understanding  of  how  to  (unction  as 
a  professional  soloist  111  .in  ensemble — Lorber 
was  basically  playing  him  Ol  the  bandstand  in 
terms  of  actual  music.  But  lie  did  show  .1 
knack  for  connecting  to  the  basest  impulses  of 
the  large  crowd  by  deploying  his  two  or  three 
most  effective  licks  (holding  long  notes  and 
playing  fast  runs — never  mind  that  there  were 
lots  of  harmonic  clams  in  them)  at  key  mo- 
ments to  elicit  a  powerful  crowd  reaction 
(over  and  over  again).  The  other  thing  1  no- 
ticed was  that  he  played  horribly  out  of  nine, 
consistently  sharp  (which  he  does  to  this 
day). 

Of  course,  I  am  aware  of  what  he  has  played 
since,  the  success  he  has  had,  and  the  contro- 
versy that  has  surrounded  him  among  musi- 
cians and  serious  listeners.  This  controversy 
seems  to  he  largely  fueled  by  the  fact  that  he 
selh  an  enormous  amount  of  records  while  not 
being  anywhere  near  a  really  great  player  by 
the  standards  that  have  been  set  tor  his  instru- 
ment over  the  past  sixty  or  seventy  years. 

Honestly,  there  is  no  small  amount  of  envy 
in  musicians  who  see  one  of  their  fellow  players 
doing  so  well  financially,  especially  when  so 
many  of  them  who  are  tar  superior  as  improvis- 
ers  and  musicians  have  trouble  simply  making  a 
living.  There  must  be  hundreds,  it  not  thou- 
sands, of  sax  players  around  the  world  who  are 
simply  better  improvising  musicians  than  Ken 


in  G.  It  would  really  surprise  me  il  even  he  ■  h  - 
agreed  wil  h  that  statement 

Bui ,  as  I  said  al   the  t>  >p,  this  rel.it  ively   be 
nigii  \  lew  was  .ill  "until  recently." 

Not  long  ago,  Kenny  G  put  0111  a  recording 
where  he  overdubbed  himself  on  top  of  a  thir 
ty-year-old  Louis  Armstrong  record,  on  the 
track  "What  a  Wonderful  World."  With  this 
single  move,  Kenny  G  became  one  of  the  few 
people'  on  earth  I  can  say  that  I  really  can't  use 
at  all— as  a  man,  for  his  incredible  arrogance  to 
even  consider  such  a  thing;  and  as  ,1  musician, 
for  presuming  to  share  the  stage  with  the  single 
most  important  figure  111  our  music. 

This  type  of  musical  necrophilia — the  tech- 
nique of  overdubbing  on  the  preexisting  tracks 
of  already  dead  performers — was  weird  when 
Natalie  Gole  did  it  with  her  A.\v\  on  "Unforget- 
table" a  few  years  ago,  but  11  was  her  dad. 
When  Tony  Bennett  did  it  with  Billie  Holiday 
it  was  bizarre,  but  we  are  talking  about  two  of 
the  greatest  singers  of  the  twentieth  century, 
who  were  on  roughly  die  same  level  of  artistic 
accomplishment.  When  Larry  Goryell  pre- 
sumed to  overdub  himself  on  top  of  a  Wes 
Montgomery  track,  1  lost  1  lot  of  the  respect 
that  1  had  for  him — and  I  have  to  seriously 
question  the  fact  that  I  did  have  respect  tor 
someone  who  could  turn  out  to  have  such  un- 
believably had  taste  and  he  that  disrespectful 
to  one  of  my  personal  heroes. 

Normally,  1  feel  that  musicians  ,ill  have  a 
hard  enough  time,  regardless  ».t  their  level, 
just  trying  to  play  well,  .\\\d  that  they  don't 
really  benefit  from  public  criticism,  particu- 
larly from  their  fellow  players. 

But  this  is  different.  When  Kenny  G  decid- 
ed that  it  was  appropriate  for  him  to  defile  the 
music  of  the  man  who  is  probably  the  greatest 
ja::  musician  that  has  ever  lived  by  spewing 
his  lame-ass,  jive,  pseudo-bluesy,  out-ot-tune, 
noodling,  wimped-out,  fucked-up  playing  all 
over  one  of  the  great  Louis's  tracks  (even  one 
of  his  lesser  ones),  he  did  something  that  1 
would  not  have  imagined  to  he  possible.  He, 
in  one  move,  through  his  unbelievably  preten- 
tious and  calloused  decision  to  embark  on  this 
most  cynical  of  musical  paths,  shit  all  over  the 
graves  of  all  the  musicians  past  and  present 
who  have  risked  their  lives  by  going  out  there 
^n  the  road  tor  years  and  years  developing 
their  own  music  inspired  by  the  standards  of 
grace  that  Louis  .Armstrong  brought  to  every 
single  note  he  played  over  ,\n  amazing  lifetime 
as  a  musician.  By  disrespecting  Louis,  his  lega- 
cy, and,  by  default,  everyone  who  has  ever 
tried  to  e\^  something  positive  with  impro- 
vised music  and  what  it  can  be,  Kenny  G 
reached  a  new  low  point  in  modern  culture. 
We  let  this  slide  at  our  own  peril. 


R  I    \  1  ■ 


I  PUT  A  SPERM  IN  YOU 


From  comments  pasted  to  JaysKids.com,  a  Web  site 
designed  to  attract  the  children  oj  blues  singer 
S<  reamin  Jay  Hawkins  in  {^reparation  for  a  family 
reunion  this  summer.  Hawkins,  who  claimed  to 
ha\  e  jathered  fifty-seven  children,  died  in  February. 


1  teel  that  1  may  lv  one  ol  the  many  suns  o\  Mr. 
Screamin'  because  I  enjoy  climbing  in  and  out 
nt  coffins,  as  well  as  shaking  around  skulls  on 
poles.  Thank  you. 

My  mom  went  to  Atlantk  City  in  August  of 
1951.  My  dad  was  out  of  town  that  month,  and 
I  was  born  with  an  extra  bone  (actually,  carti- 
lage) in  my  nose.  1  Live  the  song  "1  Put  a  Spell 
on  You." 

I  gots  plenty  of  rhythm  and  blues,  and  my  boss 
told  me  so. 

I  always  have  fell  the  Voodoo  Jive  is  in  myself! 
It  iv  an  innate  urge.  Where  else  does  one  get  it.' 
Purportedly,  my  mother  came  from  the  United 
States  and  abandoned  me  in  Canada  because 
the  voodoo  was  put  on  her.  1  also  play  drums 
made  out  of  skulls. 

1  think  lie's  my  poppa  and  that  1  was  put  up  tor 
adoption  and  given  to  the  parents  I  have  now. 
You  see,  I  am  very  creative.  1  write,  act,  sing, 
and  produce,  and  none  of  m\  parents  do  this. 
I  Lev  vvt  >rk  in  industri.il  lac  ti  iries. 

Well,  my  mother  used  to  play  these  blasted 
blues  records  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  and  of- 
ten she  would  get  a  friend  to  watch  in\  brother 
and  me  so  thai  she  could  go  see  blues  hands 
that  came  through  Cleveland.  More  often  than 
not  she  would  come  home  with  a  blues  musi- 
cian. It  was  no  use  asking  my  mother  to  turn 
down  the  music,  so  1  learned  to  like  it  oi  tall 
asleep  while  listening.  Once  when  1  was  nine,  1 
got  constipated  -which  I  attribute  to  my 
mother's  attempts  at  cooking  various  ethnic 
dishes.  Ibis  particulai  nighi  she  made  an  ad- 
mirable try  at  tandoori  chicken  with  couscous 
and  hummus  .  .  .  well,  I  got  pretty  backed  up.  1 
was  embarrassed  and  thought  1  was  the  only 
kid  who  ever  had  this  problem.  1  remember 
telling  my  mother  and  she  said,  "Well,  your 
daddy  wrote  a  song  about  youi  problem,"  and 
she  proceeded  to  play  me  a  hauntingly  humor- 
ous song  about  being  constipated.  Mom  never 
-poke-  of  my  father  before  then,  and  1  could 
never  get  her  to  talk  much  about  bun  even  at- 
tei  that.  She  said  it  was  best  to  think  of  myself 
as  "the  daughter  of  tin-  blues." 


1  don't  want  to  he  found.  1  know  1  am  one  of  his 
kids.  |  just  want  my  family  ,md  friends  to  know 
I'm  all  right  and  I  have  a  great  life  right  now. 

\\  ell,  one  time  in  1962,  when  I  was  about  ten 
years  old,  me  and  my  mom  drove  across  the 
country  for  twelve  and  a  half  hours  just  to  get 
to  one  of  Jay's  concerts,  and  once  we  had  got- 
ten there  we  were  sent  directly  to  the  VIP  sec- 
tion, and  I  i  iverheard  my  mom  saying,  "lav,  you 
need  to  support  me  with  some  money  for  Tam- 
my's private-school  education  After  all,  she  is 
also  your  child!"  And  then  Jay  insisted  on  us 
moving  in  with  him,  but  my  mother  knew  that 
she  would  just  be  entering  a  bad  environment 
for  us.  So  she  didn't  take  the  otter,  and  Jay  con- 
tinued paying  my  private-school  bills,  and  I 
saw  him  on  holidays. 

My  mother  attended  a  concert  oi  Screamin' 
Jay's  while  visiting  Harlem,  New  York.  She- 
made  her  way  backstage  to  meet  Screamin'  Jay 
after  his  set,  and  Screamin'  Jay  invited  her  and 
a  couple  friends  hack  to  his  bus.  After  drinking 
a  lot,  Screamin'  Jay  made  his  booty  call.  And 
my  mom  spent  a  couple  hours  with  him.  Nine 
months  later  here  1  was.  This  story  was  told  to 
my  aunt  who  then  relayed  it  to  me  after  my 
mother  passed  away. 

When  1  was  twelve  years  old,  1  was  sitting  at  a 
truck  stop  in  suburban  New  Jersey  with  my 
mother.  1  asked  her  what  flavor  ice  cream  she 
wanted,  and  she  said,  "You  are  the  child  of  the 
tamed  rhythm  and  blues  artist  Screamin'  Jay 
I  lawkins."  From  that  moment  on,  1  knew  I  was 
marked  for  greatness. 


AMERICAN  STUDIES 
WOMAN 


The  following  call  for  papers  was  released  in  June 
by  c  '.atherine  Jonet,  a  graduate  student  at  Indiana 
State  I  'niversity  in  Terre  I  laute. 


["HEME:  Lived  Fern  in  isms/  Woman  ism/New 
Mest  i:a  ( Consciousness/Third  Wave/Cyherfem- 
inism:  The  Year  2000  and  Looking  Forward 

We  invite  contributions  of  critical,  personal, 
and  narrative  essays,  poetry,  interviews,  and 
other  tonus  of  (written)  expression  from  wom- 
en, men,  and  transgendered  people  born  be- 
tween 1960  and  1980  who  identify  themselves 
as  feminists/Woman  is  ts/New  Mestiza/Third 
Wave  Cyberfeminists  (all,  one,  or  some) 
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Theirs... 


Fancy  on 
the  outside. 


Ours... 


Miracle 

on  the  inside. 


It's  what's  inside  that  counts. . .        - 

SWEDISH  SCIENTISTS  WORK 
UNDERCOVER  TO  CREATE  THIS 
WEIGHTLESS  SLEEP  SYSTEM! 

They  use  NASA's  anti-G-force  research  to  invent  a  marvel  of  molecular  physics.. 


Tempur-Pedics  phenomenal  Swedish  bed  is  clung-  and  weight.  This  sleep  matrix  gives  you  total  support, 

ing  the  way  Americans  sleep.  Our  amazing  bed  is  Its  microporoscopic  structure  is  self-ventilating.  You 

the  future.  Innersprings  and  air-beds  are  the  past .  also  get  our  new  AirFlow  system. 

Other  mattresses  are  fancy  on  the  outside.  Ours  is  a  Works  naturally. ..automatically. 

miracle  on  the  inside!  Billions  of  viscoelastic  MEMORY  The  Tempur-Pedic  bed  utilizes  no  electricity,  no  com- 

CELLS  work  as  molecular  springs  (see  cut-away  photo)  pressed  air,  no  heated  water.  Instead,  it  uses  natural 
to  conform  precisely  to  your  body.  ^-— : — -^     „  , 

t,i  I  /^?818Rfe*k\         ailriiiiceil  lechmilniy  is  rea^iiizal 

We  promise  super  high-quality  sleep!  (!^&3§y  '"  uu  ""' '  v  v*"'(" '""'"'"""" "'"' 

The  thick  pad  that  covers  other  mattresses  keeps  their  "r"/W '" "*' ''"'"'  immmm  : 

steel  springs  inside,  but  creates  a  hammock  effect  out-  principles  of  physics  to  guv  you  the  energizing  "lift"  of 

side.  This  can  actually  cause  pressure  points.  That's  why  weightless  sleep.  There  are  no  settings  or  controls  to 

Tempur-Pedic  drastically  reduces  tossing  and  turning!  adjust. .  .no  heaters,  motors,  or  air  pumps  to  break.  You 

Adjusts  to  fit  you  and  your  spouse.  do  notnH  but  k  down  on  it! 

Our  exclusive  Tempur  material  uses  body  mass  and  The  press  is  giving  us  rave  reviews! 

temperature  to  selectively  adjust  to  your  exact  shape  TV,  radio,  magazines,  newspapers,  medical  publica- 

Free  setup/removal 

•  Direct-import  prices 

•  Shipped  duty-free 


Viscoelastic  memory 
cells  conform  to 
every  curve  and 
angle  ol  your  body, 
ventilating  windows 
dissipate  heat. 


dons. ..our  high-tech  bed  is  winning  wide  acclaim. 
Datelini  NBC  told  all  America  about  Tempur-Pedic. 
So  did  Lou  Iiobbs  on  CNN's  Business  Unusual,  and 
CNBC's  Power  lunch.  Associated  Press,  Discovery 
Channel,  and  others  have  also  featured  our  break- 
through sleep  technology. 

Try  it  at  our  risk  for  3  months! 
We'll  set  up  a  brand  new  demo  bed,  in  your  bedroom 
...even  remove  the  old  bedding... and  give  you  3  full 
months  to  sleep  on  it.  It  you  don't  love  it,  we'll  pick  it  up 
and  take  it  back— at  our  expense! 
Thousands  of  health  professionals  say  'Yes!' 
Our  owners  love  the  feeling  of  WEIGHTLESS  SLEEP  and 
the  way  Tempur-Pedic  helps  ease  aches,  pains,  back 
problems.  Thousands  of  sleep  clinics  and  health  profes- 
sionals recommend  our  Swedish  Si  f.ep  System  ! 


FREE  DEMONSTRATION  KIT 
is  now  yours  for  the  asking! 


7&'- 


TEMPUR 


PEDIC 


PRESSURE  RELIEVING 
SWEDISH  MATTRESS  AND  PILLOW 


FREE  SAMPLE/FREE  VIDEO/FREE  WFD 

1-888-244-3 

FAX  us  at  1-859-259-9843 

rempur-Pedic,  Inc  .  I  /"1 3  Jaggie  Fox  Way,  Lexington 


Red  Rahht's  (  nntmni.it ion,  by  Pahl  llluchan    was  on  display  List  tyring  at  the  Bdlnetha  ( iallery  m  Brouklyn,  New  York 


ind/or  wim  incorporatc/modity/exhihit  femi- 
nisms/Womanism/Neu   Mestiza  Conscious- 
ness/Third Wave/( -yherfeminism   in  their 
■  urn  L-pi  it  ms  < >t  sell  and/or  vvi  irk 
\in  i-  musicians/photographers  and  wehmas- 
i.i     i'    i   ners  who  wish  to  make  creative  submis- 
sions need  in  contai  i  the  editor  directly.  The 
goal  ot  thi1'  puhlication  is  to  create  a  grassroots 
effort  thai  make*  (he  voices,  st< iries,  cxperiem es, 
us,  ,uul  personal  hi  ands/hved  f<  inns  ot 
"feminisms"  available  to  Women  Studies  stu- 
dents, student^,  instructors,  the  puhlic/communi- 
i  .  through  .1  puhlication  to  he  called  .1  "ji  mrzine," 
,1  form  thai   inhabits  the  spaces  between  the 
"ji  mrnal"  and  il ie  ":tne.'    [~ln    |i  wrzine  will  also 
in    in  online  format.  Advice,  guidance, 
nhmissions  are  ahi     -oughi  hi  'in  W<  mien 
Studies,  (  iendei  Studies,  Queer  Studies,  African 
American  Studies,    \trican  Diaspora  "-indies, 
Asian  Pacitu    Studies,  (  hic.ina/(  hic.ino  Studies, 
Lai  111,1  I  anno  Si  udies,  K  w  idi  Si  tidies,  India 
sitidks,  Native    \ineik  in  Studies,  Multicultural 


Studies,  Cultural  Studies,  American  Studies,  Eu- 
ropean  Studies,  and  Political  Science  professors, 
spet  ialists,  and  grad  students.  We  are  also  inter- 
ested in  advice,  guidance,  and  submissions  from 
(political/cultural)  activists,  "everyday  people," 
professionals,  and.  nonprofessionals  alike.  Possi- 
ble topics  include,  but  are  not  limited  to: 

your  brand  of  feminism(s),  bow  you  developed 
11  and  how  you  use  it  in  your  lite  and/or  your 
,k  ti\  isms 
cyherfeminism(s) 

race,  society,  culture,  and  (your)  feminism(s) 
rac  ism,  soc  iei\ ,  c  ulture,  and  (your)  feminism(s) 
ethnicity,  society,  ^  ulture,  and  (your)  femi- 
nism^) 
sexual  identities,  society,  culture,  and  (your) 

teminism(s) 
heterosexism,  homophobia,  society,  culture, 

and  (your)  teminism(s) 
c  lass,  society,  culture,  and  (your)  feminism(s) 
"disabilities,"  c  ulture,  and  (your)  feminism(s) 


geography,  society,  i  Lilture,  and  (your)  femi- 
nism's) 
religion  and  (your)  teminism(s) 
take  haek  the  night  and  ivour)  teminism(s) 
reproductive  rights  and  (your)  feminism(.s) 
the  bod}  and  (your)  feminism(s) 
the  "job"  and  (your)  feminism(s) 
the  "career"  and  (your)  feminism(s) 
the  family  and  (your)  feminism(s) 
dating  and  (your)  feminism(s) 
love/lovers  and  (your)  feminism(s) 
tat  oppression  and  (your)  feminism(s) 
skinny  oppression  and  (your)  feminism(s) 
beauty/style,  its  delights,  horrors,  joys,  and  op- 
pressions and  (your)  feminism(s) 
the  word  "feminist"  and  (your)  feminism(s) 
list-serves  or  discussion  lists  and  (your)  femi- 
nism^) 
zines  and  (your)  feminism(s) 
feminist,  Womanist,  Third  Wave,  New  Mesti- 
:a,  mujeres  de  color  theories,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  (your)  feminism(s) 
"this  bridge  called  my  back"  and  (your)  femi- 
nism^) 
"to  be  real"  and  (your)  feminism(s) 
"bulletproof  diva"  and  (your)  feminism(s) 
"making  face,  making  soul:  haciendo  caras" 

and  (your)  feminism(s) 
"sister  outsider"  and  (your)  feminism(s) 
"companeras:  latina  lesbians"  and  (your)  femi- 

nism(s) 
Alice  Walker  and  (your)  feminism(s) 
bell  hooks  and  (your)  feminism(s) 
Gloria  Anzaldua  and  (your)  feminism(s) 
Audre  Lorde  and  (your)  feminism(s) 
Rebecca  Walker  and  (your)  feminism(s) 
French  feminisms  and  (your)  feminism(s) 
any  author,  poet,  text,  film,  TV  program, 
"star,"  performance  artist,  art,  music/musi- 
cian, social  movement,  cultural 
pn iductic >n/pn >ducer/ie< in/ici >n< >t last,  and 
(your)  feminism(s)  (for  example,  Louise  Er- 
drich,  Jamaica  Kincaid,  Carole  Maso,  Gayl 
Jones,  Mitsuye  Yamada,  Adrienne  Rich, 
Chrystos,  Xena,  Butty,  Ton  Amos,  Shahana 
A:nn,  Fire,  Girl,  Interrupted,  Run  Lola  Run. 
Dogma,  etc.) 
grrl  movements  and  (your)  feminism(s) 
the  notion  of  a  "feminist  space"  and  (your) 

feminism(s) 
the  First  Wave  and  (your)  teminism(s) 
the  Second  Wave  and  (your)  feminism(s) 
Women  Studies  programs  and  (your)  temi- 

nism(s) 
in-betweeneity  and  (your)  feminism(s) 
the  notion/circumstances/consee|uenees  of  "I'm 
not  a  feminist,  but  .  . ."  and  (your)  femi- 
nism^) 
the  notion/circumstances/consequences  of  "I'm 
.1  feminist,  but  I'm  not  a  lesbian"  and  (your) 


teiiunisiii(s) 
post-structuralism,  post-modernism  and  (your) 
feminism(s) 

Essays  should  not  exceed  i  ,000  words  and 
should  follow  MLA  guidelines  tor  i  nation  and 
presentation.  However,  importance  is  pi,. ted 
on  the  contributors  writing  in  their  own  -,ry  1 
or  in  a  style/manner  thai  emphasizes  the 
form/content  ot  their  submissions.  Please  in- 
clude a  short  bio  with  submissions. 


UN  EAGER  BEAVERS 


From  a  letter  sent  last  February  by  Bette  £  Land- 
man,  president  oj  Beaver  College  m  Glenside, 
Pennsylvania,  to  alumni,  parents,  staff .  anil  stu- 
dents. 


I 


am  writing  today  about  a  matter  of  gre.it 
importance  to  the  college  and  to  me. 

1  have  been  asked  to  consider  changing  the 
name  ot  the  college.  The  word  "beaver"  too  of- 
ten elicits  ridicule  in  the  form  ot  derogatory  re- 
marks pertaining  to  the  rodent,  the  T\  show 
Leave  It  to  Beaver,  and  the  vulgar  reference  to 
the  female  anatomy.  The  latter  is  of  growing 
concern.  We  have  found  that  computer  access 
to  information  about  the  college,  obtained  from 
the  increasingly  popular  Internet,  is  often 
screened  out  by  sensitivity  tillers  used  by  many 
parents,  libraries,  and  schools.  Furthermore, 
these  filters  have  even  blocked  delivery  ot 
email  messages  originating  from  Reaver. 

In  addition,  market  research  has  shown  con- 
clusively that  the  college  appeals  to  SO  percent 
fewer  students  solely  because  of  its  name.  Also 
there  are  alumni  reports  that  our  name  presents 
an  obstacle  when  seeking  employment  and  that 
some  have  chosen  not  to  display  then  diplomas 
in  order  to  avoid  unkind!  remarks  from  col- 
leagues. Accounts  ot  this  happening  are  more 
widespread  in  areas  of  the  country  where  the 
name  recognition  of  the  college  is  not  strong 

There  has  never  been  a  tune  when  1  have 
had  a  greater  need  to  hear  from  the  alumni  of 
Beaver  about  questions  so  important  tor  the  fu- 
ture of  the  college.  Please  complete  your  survey 
when  it  arrives. 

Siik  ereh 
1  )r.  Pette  E.  Landman 


STRANGER  THAN 
PULP  FICTION 
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with  this  enzyme  that  kills  any  bodily  fluid  you 
can  imagine  After  that  chemical  hits  it,  n  cm 
he  flushed  down  the  toilet.  Am  remaining  sol- 
id waste — the  affected  area  of  the  carpet,  for 
instance — goes  to  the  dump  and  gets  put  into 
landfill.  It's  totalh  legal.  When  I  Marled  using 
rhe  extractor,  m\  profits  skyrocketed.  It  also 
made  the  whole  dispos.il  operation  much  safer, 
which  is  serioush  important. 

Because  it  1  violate  am  rules,  |  could  really 
gel  hammered.  These  days,  there  are  a  lot  of 
companies  that  Jo  what  I  do.  Everything's  reg- 
ulated h\  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  and  the  Department  "I  Health 
Services.  It  your  operation's  not  tight,  you're 
dead.  The  first-time  tine  tor  illegalh  cleaning 
and  disposing  is  $20,000.  But  that's  actually 
great  tor  business,  because  these  rules  me  im- 
posed on  everyone,  even  relatives  of  homicide, 
suicide,  and  accident  victims.  It  they  decide  to 
do  the  cleanup  themselves,  they  have  to  abide 
by  these  regulations,  lust  like  we  do.  And  otti- 
cially,  these  unlicensed  parties  are  supposed  to 
tile  tor  a  "cleaning  pass"  before  rhe\  do  the  job. 
But  there's  ,i  three-  to  four-day  turnaround  to 
net  that  pass  from  the  srate.  And,  I  mean,  it 
you  have  your  son's  brains  dripping  from  your 
ceiling,  you  want  it  taken  care  of  yesterday. 
You're  not  gonna  wanna  wait  tor  that  pass. 
Tli.it's  why  it  makes  obvious  sense  to  line  a 
company  like  mine.  We  usualh  arrive  in  a  mat- 
ter ot  hours,  Jn<  the  job  quickly  with  a  smile  on 
our  faces,  and  then  we're  out  ot  there.  And  un- 
less it's  ,i  really  severe  job,  we  tr\  to  keep  our 
prices  down.  We  rarely  charge  more  than  two 
grand  tor  a  job — much  cheaper  than  the  tine. 
It's  a  very  good  business.  \  ery,  very  good. 

That's  not  saying  it's  easy,  though.  There  are 
definitely  jobs  that  wear  on  you.  We  did  this 
one  recently  out  off  the  680  freeway  corridor, 
rural  as  hell.  Some  guy  breaks  into  his  ex-wife's 
house — she's  away  >>n  business,  works  halt  the 
year  in  Japan  tor  Chevron  or  something.  So  he 
doesn't  like  her,  so  lie  yets  into  her  bed  and 
shoots  himself  in  the  head,  and  then  |ust  sits 
there  tor  three  months  until  she  eomes  home 
and  finds  him.  No  joke.  By  the  time  we  got 
there,  there  was  a  toot  ot  rat  slut  in  the  bed- 
room. The  rats  had  been  eating  the  corpse. 
The  guy  had  totalh  decomposed,  and,  I  swear 
to  God,  you  eoLild  see  minute  details  ot  Ills 
body  and  flesh  imprinted  on  the  bed,  down  to 
his  hair.  His  spinal  fluids,  cerebral  cranium  flu- 
ids, everything  had  been  purged  from  his  body. 
And  with  even  step  you  rake,  you're  crunch- 
ing, and  I  mean  crunching  like  Wheaties,  on 
dead  flies,  because  they've  been  feasting  and 
laving  their  eggs  near  the  body.  And  we're 
standing  there,  drenched  m  sweat — Tyvex 
suits  don't  breathe,  nor  do  respirators,  so  you're 


|usi  dreiK  bed  Meanwhile,  the  radio  i-  -nl 
plavmg.  I  guess  when  the  gu\  killed  Iuiiim  li  Ik 
had  this  radii  >  strapped  an  Mind  the  bras  i  , 
frame  behind  him,  so  his  head  h  helwecn  tin 
railings  and  he  has  a  radio  earpiece  in  his  eai 
blasting  hi  it  \  \  er\  i  ree]  'V.  Yen  surreal 

N>  it  goes  without  saving  that  thi-  is  >onu 
nastv  slut  that  I  deal  with.  h>rtunatelv,  ihesi 
individual  jobs  me  not   that   important  to  un 
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ii.iln   .mil  very  pinlii.iMi     I'mi  from  tin    hold's 
pel   |i  i  1 1\  r,  you  ii  M  >k   up  lilty  pi  iiiihIs  .in, |  ii 

I I  ,i\  i     up  in  like  live,  six  hundred  pounds  ol  l>\ 
pi  i  ul  iii  I  w.isU',  whic  h  is  highly  i  ox  it.  When  \vt 
Willi    into  those  l.ihs,  they  smell  like  jel   lutl, 

■  .in  nii'K  noxious  And  llit  walls  art  yellow 
wiih  lesidue.  linn'"  red  phosphorus  in  the 
i  ai  pels     No  hoiel   wanl  sin  deal   with   thai 

1 1  n  in  '  I  \  '  ,  i  w  i    do  il      \iid      I  Ins  is  mil   real 

\  aim    in  nui  corporate  i  lienis      when  we  lake 
mi  a  |oh,  we  become  responsible  lol   thai     id 
sanitary   londition.  All  liability   gets  shifted  to 
ii      [he  hotel's  not  K • « • . 1 1 ! \  responsible  aiiyinore. 

I  i  i ' ■-  say  we  di  >n'i  il.  >  .i  ' '.  'I ',  I  i  Ii  in  1 1 1'1  |>  >l  v 
I  i  i  .ay  a  si  uiiihai'  in  there  has  hepatitis,  and 
In  expires,  let's  say  ol  li\i  i  lailurc,  and  u  leaks 
mil  Im  ay  h  e  miss  si  line  hl< »  >d,  and  i  here's 
hepatitis  tainted  hlood  undei  I  lie  hasehoard, 
and  ii  goes  airborne,  and  the  ncxl  guest  inhales 
u  and  gtts  hepatitis  mid  i  an  prove  where  u 
-  inn  In  'in  I  hen  the  hotel  i  an  gel  sued.  but 
wiih  1 1 ie  release  of  liability ,  the\  don't  i;ei  sued, 
ued  I  li.ivt  a  >t  million  insurance  pohc \ 
bill  I  don't  need  ii,  Ivi  ni-i  I  don'l  make  (hose 
inisiaki  I  i.in'l  atlmd  to  I  have  a  sei  i.  uis  rep 
hi  ii  ion  to  prntei  i 

I  .mi  i he  i  ml\  pel  si  m  who  d.  n  --  s;iles  lol  in\ 
ii  in  pa  n  \  1 1 '--  a  i  i  mi  si  .nil  sell,  hec  a  use  eve  is 
in.  'i  i  nil  \  .  ever\  hotel,  even  i  otidi  miinium 
complex,  e\er\   grocery    store  and  restaurant 

■  1 1  in  i  ,ic  loss  i  he  c  oiinirv,  is  a  potential  c  I  lent. 
It's  m\  si  i  engl  Ii  !  il  nil  -ell,  get  in 
pe.  pi-  Il  ii  has  . invt lung  to  do  with 
death,  1  go  I'm  extreiiii  >  ssi\  e.  i  hi  mi  id 
I  i  .  ipli  .  mere  ilc'ss|\  pie  hke  si  ink. 
I  he\   ie  '■,  'iii''  to  inttt   Willi  lilt  i  'I   I  he\   1 1 

to  flic  k  off     \n.l  "i  in  i  ills  (hex  : 
an  el   wiih  nit      \iul  I  I  that,  in\ 

hiisii  k'ss  h.is  i.ik 

I  wmk  a  gi  s  si  !<  mi  leen  to  litlccn  hours  a  day, 


|  •  '  n  I  r,  i  wi  i  I  I  love  what  I  do.  I'm  always 
on  tall  I  1 1  mid  ".i  .i  i'  J  1 1 ■  d  1 1  in  iw,  and  I'd  go. 
My  truck'  righi  outside  Hie  only  reason  I'm 
even  home  right  now  is  hecau.se  I'm  waiting  for 
the  movers  to  tome.  M\  wife  can't  take  my 
lifestyle,  so  I'm  mil  nf  here,  I'm  leaving  her. 
She  says  we  don't  have 'enough  time  to  spend 
together,  and  she's  right.  We  did  700  jobs  last 
yeai  We've  done  ovei  500  this  year  and  it's 
i  inly  April.  I  d<  m'l  really  ha\  e  i  une  f<  u  a  rela 
lionship,  and  I  don'l  i  are  I  have  no  life  outside 
i  if    I  his.    Bci  ause   |  he  c  otnpany    is   my 
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his  is  the  moment.  I  his  is  the  nine  to  he 
in  ihis  business.  America  is  violent  as  slm  right 
now,  .\\)A  it's  in  ii  gonna  stop.   I  he  baby  boomers 

ni  "i  mi"  in  he  dropping  dead,  the  largest  popu- 
lation in  history.  I  think  the  nexi  five  to  ten 
years  are  going  to  he  our  record  years. 

M\  g<  '.il  is  wealth,  hi  ittoni  line.  I  want  to  be 
lucking  wealthy.  I  wanl  to  be  bodyguard  rich 
so  in  Ii  thai  I  need  a  bodyguard  wherever  I  go.  I 
would  like  to  he  able  to  Ao  whatever  I  want,  at 

a  i\  i  une.  1 1  I  use  a  helicoptei  to  go  si  >i  new  here, 
I  wanl  to  he  aide  to  buy  thai  fucking  heli- 
copter. Rial's  the  kind  ol  wealth  I'm  talking 
about.  And  I'm  going  to  achieve  it  or  die  try- 
ing. Ol  course,  I'd  also  like  the  more  typical 
things.  I  ike  kids,  you  know?  In  a  few  years,  I'd 
like  some  kids  ol  m\  own  a  couple  ol  kids.  I 
believe  there's  nothing  you  can't  have;  it's  just 
a  mallei  of  how  niiich  you  want  to  sacrifice,  to 
lost,  to  get  it. 

Now  I  have  no  hit,  I  have  no  marriage.  I 
didn't  devote  nine  to  it,  to  nourish  it.  But  be- 
lieve me,  il  I  have  kids  I'm  not  going  to  just 
disappeai  on  them.  I  will  be  there  for  my  kids. 

Iln\  will  be  my  priority.  And  |usi  having 
kids  that'll  make  me  wain  in  come  home  al 
night.  It'll  give  me  a  reason.  I  may  even  quit 
this  job  one  day.  I  doubt  it,  bet  ause  1  like  it  too 
nun  h,  hut  I  might  quit.  More  likely  I'll  sell, 
and  I'll  make  a  mint.  And  then  I'll  start  anoth- 
ei  company  I've  been  dunking  about  that.  I'd 
maybe  like  m  do  something  with  the  ban- 
tax  tins  cleaning  up  roads  and  excrement. 
I  lave  you  heard  of  the  hantavirus?  If  s  a  emu 
inimitable  disease  I'd  really,  like  to  develop  a 
communicable  disease  mitigation  company. 

IIh  challenge  of  thai  business  would  be  the 
i  I  lete  I'm  risking  maybe  contracting  he- 
patitis bin  i here's  a  vaccine  tor  that.  What  I 
want  to  do  is,  let's  say  there's  a  neighborhood 
lull  of  hoi  tuberculosis,  I  want  to  be  the  coin 
pain  to  tome  in  and  deal  with  it.  Have  you 
lead    I  1  hat's  what   I'd  like  to  be 

doing.  It's  definitely  more  dangerous.  It  could 
kill  you  right  now.  That  excites  me.  And  the 
money  involved      that's  the  real  deal. 
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Can  the  world's  small  languages  be  saved? 
By  Earl  Shorris 
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llaude  Levi-Strauss  had  set  menn 
the  wrong  path:  hist  through  his  work,  then  in  ;i  brief  correspondence, 
and  finally  during  .1  visit  to  his  office  .it  the  College  de  France.  The  an- 
thropologist hid  written,  in  Tnstcs  Trupiques  and  then  in  The  Savage 
Mind,  of  broken  culture-,  of  the  inability  of  ,i  culture  ever  to  rec>  iver  from 
a  visit  by  an  anthropologist,  let  alone  Aristotle  or  the  Beatles.  And  almost 
everything  I  saw  ar  the  end  of  the  1960s,  when  1  thought  I  was  writing  in 
defense  of  American  Indians,  .1-  he  would  have,  had  led  to  the  title  <  >t  my 
book:  The  I  K\uh  uf  the  <  heat  Spirit. 

1  sent  the  galleys  to  Levi-Strauss,  who  made  no  reph  until  he  was  in- 
ducted into  the  French  Academy,  where  he  spoke  against  this  tragic  view 
of  American  Indians,  contending  that  indigenous  people  and  languages 
cunld  survive  the  incursion  of  European  culture,  lb-  argument  seemed 
flawed  to  me  then,  a  romantic  contradiction,  tor  cultures  cannot  be  both 
broken  and  whole. 

The  worm  uf  my  error  was  hidden  by  the  immense  suffering  of  the  Indi- 
ans. While  traveling  the  country,  visiting  the  vast  and  the  tin\  reservations 
where  Indians  lived,  I  had  glimpsed  resilience  only  once,  in  Anita  Pteifter's 
Rough  Rock  Demonstration  School  on  the  Navajo  Reservation.  She  taught 
the  children  in  Dine,  their  own  language,  but  I  did  not  flunk  it  could  List. 
And  I  may  have  been  correct  about  the  effect  of  one  demonstration  school 
on  a  nation  of  100,000.  In  those  days,  most  Navajo  children  entered  school 
speaking  Dine;  a  quarter  ot  a  century'  later,  most  of  the  children  -peak  only 
English.  There  would  seem  to  have  been  a  death  in  the  family. 

The  linguist  Michael  Krauss  says  that  as  many  as  3,000  languages, 
comprising  halt  ot  all  the  word-  on  earth,  are  doomed  to  silence  in  the 
next  century.  According  to  Krauss,  who,  as  the  director  of  the  Alaska 
Native  Language  C  enter,  keep-  count  of  dead  and  dying  languages,  210 
of  the  original  300  or  more  languages  once  spoken  in  the  United  States 
and  (..'. in. id. i  rem, mi  in  u-e  or  in  memory;  175  are  spoken  in  the  United 

Earl  S/i<.irm  is  a  contributing  editor  nj  Harper'-  Magazine,  lie  is  the  author  .1/  ruOu 
bunks  including  must  recently,  the  novel  In  the  YiK.it, in  and  Riches  fur  the  Poor 
The  Clemente  Course  in  the  Humanities,  which  will  he  published  this  month 
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States,  including  Alaska,  and  ol  these  all  hut  20.  perhaps  fewer,  canm 
survive  much  longer.  Only  250  languages  in  the  entire  world  have  ; 
least  ,i  million  speakers,  considered  the  necessary  safety  level  as  globahz; 
lion  homogenizes  every  nation,  every  village,  no  matter  how  remott 
OnK  languages  with  state  sponsorship  seem  likely  to  survive:  Spanisl 
French,  English,  Italian,  etc.  Wh.u  of  the  more  than  800  languages  i 
Papua  New  Guinea?  The  410  of  Nigeria?  Mie-  more  than  300  in  Indi; 
I  he  unknown  and  .is  yet  uncounted  languages  in  the  Amazon? 

The  effort  to  preserve  these  and  other  languages  is  furious,  as  linguist 
and  theii  students  across  rlie  earth  record  whatever  they  can  find — son£ 
birds  or  carrion,  n  matters  not  at  all.  Noam  Chomsky  made  it  Near  rh; 
the  study  of  language  itself  dues  not  require  more  than  a  few  example 
here  and  there  Two  are  sufficient,  three  a  plethora,  because  the  sam 
structure,  be  says,  lies  deep  in  the  brain  of  every  Homo  sapiens.  ( iiven  rh 
apparent  truth  of  (  Chomsky's  work,  only  a  few  of  the  scholars  in  his  fooij 
steps  involve  themselves  in  keeping  languages  alive.  The  business  of  the! 
lives  does  not  encourage  it:  No  university  otters  academic  credit  tor  th 
survival  of  the  object  "I  one's  dissertation.  Chomsky  himself  gives  onl 
mild  assent  to  such  w<  irk. 

Increasingly,  our  own  language,  English,  dominates  the  world.  It  is  tl 
lingua  franca  of  science,  the  Internet,  the  movies,  rock  and  roll,  telev 
sion,  and  even  ^pniiv  The  word  tor  home  run  in  Spanish  is  jonron.  Wee! 
end  in  French  is  week-end.  While  the  rest  of  the  world  complains  th, 
English  is  taking  over  its  speech,  just  as  the  dollar  took  over  the  Ecuadi 
ran  currency,  the  forces  of  English  Only  grow  stronger  in  the  Unit* 
suites,  (^n  the  other  hand,  English  does  not  stand  still,  which  frighted 
the  devotees  ot  English  Only  as  well  as  those  who  admire  diversity  hi! 
cannot  hear  to  part  with  a  vocabulary  that  has  fallen  from  general  ihe 
couni   myself  among  the  latter  group.  The  letters  obs  in  the  dictiona 
pain  me.  Another  word  is  passing;  the  vocabulary  available  to  the  writer 
shrinking.  Maid  to  hear.  A  hook  reviewer  in  the  Boston  Globe  once  toi 
i ne  i'  i  task  lor  iisiivl;  too  main  C  ireek  words. 

English,  as  n  is  generally  spoken,  appears  to  he  losing  more  words  th; 
it  gains.  You  need  only  look  at  the  thin  thesaurus  that  came  with  yoi 
word-processing  program  to  see  how-  the  English  language  is  losing  its  u 
ternal  diversity.  Nonetheless,  ailing  languages  can  be  resuscitated;  won 
can  he  brought  back.  1  he  advent  of  another  Shakespeare  could  vastly  e 
p.md  the  vocabulary  again.  Cultures  change,  and  languages  survive  1 
metamorphosis  and  the  aesthetics  of  their  creators.  Who  now  speaks 
the  language  of  Beowulf  ? 

The  death  of  a  language  is  another  matter.  When  1  was  a  young  ma 
I  n  dictions  ol  death  came  easily  to  me,  but  now  I  am  at  the  age  when  tin. 
wish  loievet's,  and  I  understand,  as  did  Levi-Strauss  so  many  years  ag 
that  dying  languages  may  he  saved.  But  how? 

I  here  are  iheoieiK.il  answers,  of  course'.  \  ct  had  I  not  traveled  to  tl 
Yukt  m  and  Kuski  >kw  mi  deltas  and  the  Yue.it. ml  'ampechc  border  to  start 
both  pi; lee's  ,i  Clemente  Course  in  the  Humanities,1  such  theories  won 
have-  remained  to  me  as  elegant  and  remote  as  they  once  seemed.  \\  heth 
what  I  saw  in  the-  jungle  and  on  the  tundra  proves  rh.it  languages  should  I 
kept  alive,  or  that  those  we  have  all  but  lost  can  he  hroug 

\h.iek  to  lite,  will  remain  open  to  debate.  But  tor  me,  the  tu 
iiuesrion  left  the  realm  ot  mere  theory  in  Alaska 


^      ^L.    hush  pilot  had  flown  me  in  a  single-engine  plane  to  the  Ian 
ing  strip  at  Akiachak  on  the  Kuskeikwim  River  north  of  Bethel.  1  walk. 


irse  that  will  be  taught  to  poor  young,  people  at  twenty- 

the  ( 'lemente  ( 'nurse  was  descril 

1  I  irper's  Magazine.  1  lu  majority  oj  the  sites 


through  the  iiukI  In  the  IiIm.u\  in  1 1 u-  i  m\  \  illaye.  Our  purpnsc  w  .1  ■  in 
hold  a  I  own  mci'liny,  to  u.un  consensu*  lm  ihc  hcyinniny  nl  .1  C  Icineiiti 
Course  in  the  Yup'ik  lanyuayc  and  eullure.  I  he  meeting  heiiaii  with  .1 
conversation  in  hnylish  an  J  Mip'ik  I  he  chattel  quick  h  s,mvc  \\.i\  In  .1 
level  of  seriousness  I  had  not  expected.  I  know  now  lhai  I  his  is  oil  en  I  he 
case  with  Yup'ik  inl  el  lee  Hi.  lis  and  elders,  hi  11  here  n  lmcw  out  ot  I  he  men 
tion  ol  teaching  philosophy  in  I  he  course. 

]  he  Vupiil  listened  lirsi  to  elder  |oe  I  oinack,  the  lonnei  chairman  ol 
the  fifty-six  Yup'ik  villages,  who  spoke  so  eloquent  l\,  and  w  11  h  sin.  h  .11 1  as 
tonishini:  vocabulary  thai  the\  murmured  ii  1  in  appreciation  ol  ine  ver\ 
word*  themselves.  I  he  others  around  the  tahle  were  mainly  scholars  and 
professors,  teachers  ol  Yup'ik,  hut  some  ol  the  words  he  used  -the  multi- 
ple suffixes,  each  one  modifying  meaning  were  new  10  them,  suhtlelies 
they  had  never  heard  hetore.  .As  he  spoke,  there  were  pauses  while  the\ 

1  translated.   Ii   was  the  hrsl   time  I  had  heard  the 
pri  ihlemai  k  phrase  "consciousness  nl  the  earth."  1 
asked  whal  11  me, mi,  and  there  ensued  ,1  convei 
safion  that  was  neither    rhoinistic   noi    laliuudic 
hut  Yup'ik. 

Peter  Andrew,  as  old  as  |oc  Loinack  hut  not  an 
elder,  respected  rather  than  revered,  .ill  angles  and 
wrinkles  under  ,1  red  hasehall  cap,  explained  In 
idea  of  C  iod  h\  holding  up  .1  while  styrofoam  cup 
hi  It  filled  with  coffee  and  with  his  othei  hand  de- 
scribing .1  circle  beneath  the  cup.    I  he  professors, 

|j (  ecilia  Mart:  and  Lucy  Sparck,  who  prefer  to  use 
the- 1 1"  1.  up'ik  names,  I  .a  uk  and  I  ut,  translated  his 
words,  but  11  was  not  necessary,  tor  Andrew  had 

•  made  ,1  |udeo-C'hristian  tableau  ol  styrofoam  and 

j  circles  in  the'  air,  with  (  iod  above,  separate  and 

1  presiding  over  the  universe.  The  "l  upiil  ottered  n<  > 
argument,  but  neither  did  the\  agree.    Mic\   were 

!  all  Christians,  Moravian  01   Roman  Catholic,  bill 

i  C  iod  and  C  ii  id  weie  lit  >t  the  sal  111 

All  the  while   grade-school  kids  kepi  sticking 

j  their  heads  in  through  the  side  dooi   ol   the  h- 

1  hrary,  whispering  and  giggling  ,11  the  old  people 

n  sitting  around  the  table,  then  running  out.  More 

ij  and  more-  people  joined  the  group  around  the 
table:  nurses,  schoolteachers,  othei   members  of 

ill  the  community    Hveryone  had  the  s.nue  silent  response  to  Petei  Andrew's 

ni  words  and  gestures.  Later,  1  came  In  understand  why. 

y      What  he  had  desi  11  bed  was  A<;d\iin,   I  he  (   hi  1st  inn   not  ion  ol  I  iod, 
which  had  arrived  with  the  white  missionaries  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

lllElftnn  \  1 M  is  the-  Mip'tk  phrase  soinel lines  translated  as  (  iod,  though  it  has 

tino  such  meaning.  Ella  means  consciousness  and  world  or  universe;  in  oth 

j'Jer  contexts  it  me,  ins  01  a  doors,  weather,  and  air.  Yua  is  the  more  complex 

notion,  for  11  is  the  possessive  lorm  ol  \t</<,  which  means  person,  and  what 
'.an  a  person  own  in  the  natural  woi  Id  other  than  his  01  he!  person  hood.1 
1  he  Yupiil  have  a  word  1 01  consciousness,  another  for  mind,  vet  anotiv 
r  for  the  physical  brain  itself,  and  then  there  is  this  business  ol  \iki    Ai 
.  old  I  nil  to    I  ac  uk,   it   a  pel  sol  1  sees  a  piece  ol  dl  ittWi  iod  oil   the  the  en   tun 
Ira,  he  or  she-  must  turn  11  over  to  expose  the  othei  side1  to  the  an.  Ii  is  a 
■it  1  to  the  vi  (d  ol  the  wood.  1 1  oik  behaves  thai  way  toward  the  wood,  pel  - 

iii  laps  one  da\   the  wood  will  let  urn  the-  favor.  I  luni  iiil'  and  gathering  In] 

/  here  arc  iwndhilci  (s  s/n.Cn  in  ihc  )  uknn  and  Kuskukwim  delias    Yup'ik  is  ihc  m> i\(  o mi 
non,  being,  spuken  in  all  but  no.  villages  neat  the  Heung  Sea,  uhcrc  ike  j'cnplc  speak 

'■up'ik.  The  plural  mnm  i\  I  'upiu  <n  Yitjnii    I  have  1.1  mflaied  the  -luilei  is  mm  V11/1 
he  plural )  upiil  here,  ivhieh  is  ii  emnmun  prik  iu e .  ewn  am< mg  ihc  i   upitt/Yupiu .  and  nni 

onsidered  harmful 


Till    VI   I'll  I  II  \\  I   A  W<  )RD\\  >b 
(  X  >NS(  It  >1  iSNI  sS,  AN't  )']  I  IIK 
l-'OK  MIND,  Yl  I    \N(  'Till  \i  l:(  >K 
I  III   BRAIN  ri'.slil  I    AM  >  '  I  II  N 
I  II!  Kh  IS  Mils  RUSINHS^OL  VI    \ 
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low  the  sum.-  rules:  rhc  seal,  salmon,  herring,  Tick,  mo< >se,  caribou,  cloud- 
berry, ill  things  living  and  inanimate — .ill  have  tins  yua,  and  all  are  de- 
iiviMj  'it  kindness.  Was  this  pantheism,  foolishness,  a  system  of  morals' 
What  would  K.int  say.'  Was  this  a  version  of  the  categorical  imperative 
"Act  1'iiK  on  that  maxim  through  which  you  can  .it  the  same  nine  will 
that  n  should  become  a  universal  law".' 

/://(un  ^i  lui — in  two  words  ethics  is  born  of  metaphysics.  Or  is  it  the  oth- 
er way  n  nmd  ' 

I  tried  to  understand  the  idea  by  comparing  it  to  other  notions  that  1 
knew  better,  the  Mesoamerican  *■  >mete<  >tl,  (.  iod  of  Duality,  the  Mother/Fa- 
ther; I  loque  Nahuaque  (the  (  !lose  and  the  Near),  meaning  omnipresent. 

"Seen  and  not  seen,"  I  kit  said,  as  complete  a  description  as  the  spoken 
and  unspoken  of  a  writer's  world. 

So  the  question  was  on  the  table:  Of  the  bOCV  languages  that  will  be 
granted  life  beyond  the  middle  of  the  next  century,  is  Yup'ik  a  worthy 
candidate.'  U  there  something  unique  and  irreplaceable  in  other  lan- 
guages' In  the  words  themselves.'  U  there  a  reductive  and  even  mur- 
derous aspect  hidden  in  Chomsky's  view  of  language?  It 
Itbe  survivors  were  limited  to  )Q0,  would  Yup'ik  make 
the  cut .' 
went  north,  to  Fairbanks,  to  see  the  man  best  prepared  to  answer 
such  questions.  Michael  Krauss  prowls  the  file  cases  ot  his  office  there  like 
an  Arc  tit,  bear,  lbs  passion  is  such  that  the  Yuput  say  of  him,  "Ask 
Michael  one  question  and  he  will  speak  for  three  hours."  Krauss  has  pub- 
lished an  or.il  history  °f  Anna  Nelson  Harry,  one  of  the 
last  speakers  of  Evak.  The  last  speaker,  Marie  Smith 
|ones,  is  eighty-one  years  old,  and  there  is  no  other  na- 
tive speaker  of  Eyak  on  earth.  What  must  she  think  of 
us.'  Neither  T.  S.  Eliot  nor  Claude  Levi-Strauss  knew 
how  the  world  would  end,  but  the  last  speaker  of  Eyak 
knows:  n  will  end  in  silence. 

The  Eyak  language  and  others  are  collected  in  manila 
folders  on  the  open  shelves  of  the  steel  cases  in  Krauss's 
office.  Since  these  folders  contain  the  pronunciation, 
grammar,  and  vocabulary  of  Eyak,  you  might  say  that  the 
language  has  been  preserved.  1  le  has  made,  in  effect,  a 
museum  for  Eyak.  But  this  is  not  Alexandria;  a  museum 
i-  not  a  university  now.  A  museum  displays  the  peoples 
and  works  ol  t  unes  past,  musty  no  matter  how  interactive 
or  holographic.  The  American  idea  of  manifest  destiny 
was  to  consign  the  native  peoples  to  museums,  to  make 
them  as  i.\t.\h\  as  yesterday. 

Anthropi  ilogists  and,  until  quire  recently,  most  linguists 
have  been  content   to  embalm  the  Av,\J,  preparing  lan- 
guages for  the  file  cabinet  and  the  museum.  This  killing  i  if 
a  language  happens  exai  t  lv  as  one  would  expect:  the'  weak 
must  speak  to  the  strong  in  the  language  of  the  strong. 
Eventually,  the  language  of  the  weak  loses  its  utility,  except 
tor  secrets  and  the  making  ol  ill  fated  rebellions.  The  Evak 
fell  mi o  silence  in  the  old  wa\ ,  caught  between  two  larger 
nations  on  the-  south  coast  of  Alaska,  crushed  to  a  whisper, 
until  the  whites  came  and  reduced  the  Evak  to  a  single 
-peak ci .  The  Darwinian  wax,  ol  the  world  bears  some  responsibility,  global- 
ization does  the  rest:  movies,  television,  Reebok s,  and  the  Internet.  The  sin- 
gle most  prominent  feature  ol  the  landscape  ol  a  Yup'ik  village  on  the 
\\  ol   in  tundra  i-  tin-  dish  lor  the  cable  television  system.  In  the  homes  of 
the  Yup'ik  poor,  as  in  the  hi  >mes  ol  all  the  poor  of  the  United  Mates,  the  tele- 
'  plavs  during  all  waking  hours, 
n    \    lacobson,  who  operates  the  .Alaska  Native  Language  Center 


with  kratiss,  has  pn  >due  ed  both  a  Ytip'ik   I  -^k  inn  >  die  i  uhi.ii  \   .mJ  .1  "i  1111 
mar,  yooel  work  anel  useful,  but  w  hai  it  ihe  Mipin  h.iJ  « >nl\  1  In  die  1 1011,11  \ 
and  the  suramin. 11  without  the  l|ucsj  ion  i.im'J  on  the  lirsi  A.i\  o|    I  ,  n  uk  • 
class  in  Chevak,  .1  link'  village  a  tew  1111  L-s  lie  in  1  1  In   IVi  my  se-a    w  he-re-  I  In 
winter  wind  (.lull  reaches  100  eleyrce-s  below     irn    iikI  ,h   L-.isi  o1'  |viuiii 
of  the  residents  col  lee  I  Mime  k  nul  ol  ledei.il  m^^isi.ii  n  1  '   I  ,k  uk  .11  kI  hei  stu 
dents  were  speak  my  in  I  up  ik  ol   the  ih  mi  uiij  world    I  imn    In  1  lonanes 
and  anthropological  works  written  In   oui>idei--    om    ma\   li.iiIh.-i    link 
more  than  thai  this  world  is  home  to  1 11  n  ur.iinu.    pu  hap*,  hall  human 
and  hall-annual    Although  I   was  tamihai   with  sonu    ol   ilu    I  iiliIisIi  Ian 
yuaye  literature  ahoul   the  'input,  which  mentions  iIk-m    link    people,  I 
had  not  reael  a  in1  where  ol  an  eni  ire  alternate  world 

1  'urtny  1  lie  eliseussion,  two  elders  who  weie  le,n  hni!  iloioj  w  11  h  I  at  uk 
spoke  of  directions  in  the  .'unnnnj  wmLI  oiu  ol  whiih  1*  known  a* 
tjetcgkun ,  the  othei  as  i/c/d/cim  I  hen  1  he  \  eainc  u| ,1  piohk  in  I  he  el- 
ders knew  the  meanings  ot  the  words  11 1  w hai  1 1  u  \  leK  1  n ■  as  ilu  "tanyi 
hie"  Wot'lel.  I  he  words  have-  to  do  Willi  no  11  il  low  .ad  01  e  oimi  ly  I  loin  the 
sea  But  even  the  elders  were  not  sine  whn.h  iik-.iiiihl  vwih  wiih  which 
ui  ird  in  the  1  it  hei  w<  11  LI. 

^  up  lk    Is   ;in   ,  1  o  U 1 1 1 1  lll.it  1  v  e    laiiyuaye,    in    whkh    Imm     woul*    •  ll.myi    nilel 
become  more  subtle  throuyh  the  aelelition  ol  post  Imm  <  n>i   uiodihiiiLi  sul 
fixes),  yenei .  1 1 1  \  one  01  I  wi  1,  thouyh  halt  ,1  elo.i  11  i*  1 10 1  1 11  ui*.  1.1 1    I  loqueilei 
depends  upon  one's  ,ibilit\  to  use  post  bases,  and  I  In     i.o  i>    >l  ,  Lk  1   is  eon 
ten  eel  upon  onh   those  w  ho  speak  eloquent  1\     li  appi  ai*  iti.it  01  n        ibilu  \ 
to  i'se   the   lanyuaye   implies  know leelyc  and  e\en    wi  doin   loi    iln     "lupin 
.know  inn  the  mean  mil;  ol  woids  retet  nny  to  1  In    m  oiourj  w  .  >i  Id  1     .  1t.1l  foi 
.111  elder,  hul   direction   in  the  (rcnnntij  woild  eloi      noi    follow    ilu    -aim 
rules  as  m  "1  he  tangible  wi  h  Lk"   I  he  elders  ot  I  hi  \  ak   w  on  Id  I  i,i\  1    lo  eon 
suit   wiih  elders  from  othei   \  1  Hayes  lo  leal  11   I  lie  pi  ope  i   deliiul  ion*  o|   the 
w  1  )i\|s     I  hei  e  was  noi  Liny  unusual  about  ilu  quest ;  iln    1  upiii  aie  .1  11.it  ion 
>t  lexici >yra|  In  1  - 

1  L  >w  can  this  he  '  I  he\  ,\\\  hiiniei  s  and  yal  I u-i ei  s  -oil  h\  unj  l.usjelv  In 
^insistence  on   fish,   seal,  earihou,   moose     and   I  1  \  h    n      lie   the 

looks.'  How  can  one  be  a  lexieoyrapher  w  iilnmi  ,1  I  00 1 

I  spent  several  days  with  elder  |oe  Lomaek  We  .h.  lo'jelhei  llew  in 
tny  airplanes,  s,u  beside  e.nh  othei  in  nioiiiiv*  and  duiim  .in  I  *kuno 
lance  in  Chevak  And  all  the  while  we  spoke  I  told  him  I  was  yoiny  lo 
.vrite  ahoul  the  question  ol  the  siu\i\al  of  kuiyuaLie-s  and  In  auieed  to 
lelp.  Joe  Lomaek  s  Lnylish  is  suttie  lenl  bin  noi  Ltood  I  know  onh  1  tew 
V(  irels  in  Ynp'ik,  and  I  usiialh  inisproiiounee  them  I  not  ie  e\l  1  hai  when  I 
van  tee!  to  say  cingalkuk .  whie  h  means  shaman,  wh.ii  emeiyed  e  aused  yreai 

inyhter  amony  the  Yupiit.  I  hey  final l\  u del  uk  I  hael  been  m\  in:  "an  old 
iece  of  shit."  Uui  tried  elesperateh  to  help'  me  to  pionouiiei  iln  woid 
orrectly,  but  e  \e  i\  tune  1  said  it.  she  and  I  ,k  uk  anel  tin  01  heis  eon  Id.  not 
elp  but  1 . u  1  o  1 1  Now  I  s,i\  "powei  peison,  whieh  is  ,1  pool  1 1  .ii i-~l.it ion  ol 
ngalkuk,  but  not  tunny 

Joe  Lomaek  and  I  com  eTsed  aeeolellliy  lo  die   eee  enl  1  le  ll  le «.  ol   hi-    Eny 
sh.   lie  seldom   ill, tele  asset  1  ions,  except    to  explain   ih.it   ,1   pe  ison   w  ho 
ent  out  on  the  tundra  in  wintei   iiuyht  "yet  de.nl"  IL    10LI  »ioiie>,  and 

II  n  the  stories  I  was  expee  leel  to  ttitei  I  he  01  \     |»n    I1.1J  im  innie*i   111  the 
luntness  ol  men   exposition,  he'  ni.iele  d.uU  lite-  into  ,.  •>  in-  ot  tables,  his 
try  into  story,  the  worLI  into  an  epn  seel  1  aiiel  noi  *ee  11    liteiai  nn 

As  the  days  went  In  I  learned  his  hnylish,  ihouyh  In    ,\  i>  noi  utueh  in 
rested  in  mine     I  he'  old  man,  shyhth    bent,  louiul  ,i*  innoeenee-,  baLI, 
own,  his  ancient  eyes  yone  yellow,  his  lowei   lip  lull  and  thiust  out  as  il 

1  contemplation  or  pout,  mesmerized  risk  11  no  people  with  his  01.1t ory.  I  L 

as  (hen  dictionary  and  then  yrainiiiar:  wonJs. 
It  the  words  are  lost,  silenced,  whal   ol  iilkiin  ViuT  II   no  one  thinks  ot 

le  meanmys  1  if  Eliam  \ua,  what  ot  the  words.'  |oe  Lomae  k  answeieel  with 

my  stories  ot  wh.n  souneled  to  me  like  ilu   une\  e-nitul  routine   o|  liU-  on 
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the  tundra;  ht  never  used  the  abstract  language  I  thought  I  needed  to 
he. u  I  asked  Uut  it  she  would  help  me  to  ask  the  question  in  Yup'ik, 
thinking  he  had  not  understood  me.  "But  he  just  answered  it,"  she  said. 
"Weren't  you  listening.'" 

Yup'ik  immersion  courses  now  extend  through  the  fourth  grade  in  south- 
western Alaska.  They  will  taper  off  .is  the  children  grow  older,  limiting  the 
study  ot  the  language  and  thought  to  the  primary  schools.  If  the  silence  ol  the 
next  generation  begins  .it  the  entrance  to  complexity,  the  vision  of  those  who 
believed  in  the  manifest  destiny  of  the  United  States  and 

Mall  it  inherited  from  Europe  will  have  been  fulfilled:  speak- 
ers ot  Yup'ik  will  have  been  reduced  to  the  level  of  children, 
iguel  Leon-Portilla,  the  renowned  Mexican  historian  and 
translator,  has  said,  "In  order  to  survive,  a  language  must  have  a  use."  He 
has  worked  for  many  years  to  keep  languages  alive  in  Mexico,  which  was 
once  home  to  240  different  living  languages.  Like  all  Mexicans,  he  has  had 
the  nearby  spur  of  the  great,  silenced  Olmec  and  Teotihuacan  civilizations. 

In  the  city  of  Teotihuacan,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
world  in  600  \.\  .,  speakers  of  various  languages  lived  in  neighborhoods  of 
foreigners,  but  the  language  of  the  Teotihuacanos,  perhaps  125,000  to 
150,000  within  the  uty  itself  and  many  more  in  the  surrounding  area,  can 
no  longer  be  heard.  The  pyramids  and  palaces  stand  in  the  sun,  beautiful 
and  magnificent,  but  no  one  speaks  their  language.  For  all  the  wonders  of 
its  structures,  sculptures,  cotters,  and  painted  walls,  Teotihuacan  has  no 
history  other  than  in  your  imagination  or  mine. 

Perhaps  the  death  1  saw  from  inside  the  preposterous  garrison  of  youth 
must  eventually  occur,  not  only  the  Death  o/  the  Great  Spirit  in  the  Ameri- 
cas but  the  death  of  hundreds  of  languages  in  France,  New  Guinea,  the 
British  Lies,  India:  1,000  within  a  hundred  years,  soon  5,750 — a  catastro- 
phe. To  save  languages,  to  provide  some  use,  might  require  wars  or  na- 
tionalistic urges,  the  desperation  to  exist  that  drives  the  people  ot  \\  ales 
and  Catalonia.  The  example  most  often  given  of  the  rejuvenation  ot  a 
language  is  Hebrew,  which  had  been  limited  almost  entirely  to  religious 
and  scholarly  use  until  it  was  made  the  state  language  of  Israel. 

In  Guatemala,  the  K'iche'  Maya  struggle  to  stay  alive  in  their  own 
words.  Humberto  Ak'abal,  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  at  the  begin- 
ning ot  an  international  reputation,  said,  in  one  of  a  series  of  many  brief 
pi  iems  in  K'iche': 

Elaq'an  c  luqi 

n  ulew,  n  i  he',  n  ja'. 

Ri  in. hi  c  ki  i\\  in. hi  taj 

■-.    I   .  1 1  i     I  1 ' .   I  I    \  .  I  U  .  1 1 

Man  kekuu mi, i  u a' 

I  he  work  cannot  be  adequately  translated.  The  best  one  can  do  is: 

I  In  \  I ia\ c  n iMx'd  ns 
i  it  lands,  trees.  ,iud  water. 

I  In  '.    I  l.l\  c  Hi  'I   hi  ill    iblc  U  >  t.lke 

wh.it  belongs  to  the  Nawal 
\..,  ..lull  the\ 


.: 


Ak'abal'>.  poem  can  only  be  explained,  and  then  with  difficulty,  becaus< 
ncept  ol  the  Nawal  -one's  other,  not  exactly  one's  alter  ego,  nor 
exactly  one's  spun,  but  an  other,  parallel  but  of  a  different  order,  like  and 
unlike,  impossible  to  summon,  found  or  encountered  but  never  merely  '1 
dreamed  has  no  English  or  Spanish  equivalent.  It  cannot  be  appropnat- 
thc  mote  powerful,  not  even  by  military  dictators  or  death  squads. 
I  lie  Nawal  has  no  natural  enemy  but  silence. 


Tn  save  the  sound  ot  the  Nawal,  the  K'lehe'  are  willing  to  Jie,  ;mJ 
many  have  been  shot,  dismembered,  burned,  buried,  or  thrown  into  volca- 
noes in  Guatemala.  Perhaps  the  wai  itself  worked  on  die  Maya  in  some 
Nietzschean  way,  strengthening  those  u  did  not  destroy.  But  die  history 
ot  wars  between  cultures  would  argue  that  the  K'iche'  Maya  were  an  aber- 
ration; the  odds  favored  the  Spanish-speakers  and  their  helicopters. 

For  all  that  I  admire  the  fortitude  of  the  Guatemalans,  their  situation 
did  not  prove  the  error  ot  what  I  had  written  in  that  long-ago  book.  Si- 
lence had  nut  yet  fallen  in  Guatemala  or  in  Chevak;  these  were  anions 
the  living  languages,  those  that  amid  he  lost.  The  demon- 
stration ot  my  mist. Te  began  one  afternoon  in  a  tun  vil- 
lage in  the  low  jungle  of  the  ^i  ucatan,  where  I  went  to  do 
research  tor  a  book  and  found  myself  starting  a  l  llemente 
Course  in  Maya. 

The  situation  requires  a  tew  words  ol  history:  The  de- 
cline bad  gone  on  lor  many  centuries.  The  Maya  city- 
states  had  ravaged  one  another  in  terrible  wars  ot  betrayal 
and  tire.  Then  the  Spaniards  invaded,  burning  the  pann- 
ed books,  destroying  culture  tor  the  sake  ot  culture.  The 
Maya  resisted  the  Spaniards,  attempted  t<>  secede  from 
Mexico,  prayed  to  Yum  Chac  when  the  Christian  I  iod 
and  lbs  s, unts  failed  to  bring  rain,  but  they  could  n>>t 
stand  up  before  the  economic  power  of  the  henequen 
planters.  Henequen,  the  agave  fiber  used  to  make  rope 
and  sisal  matting,  had  finally  been  the  worst  enemy  in 
dial  part  of  the  peninsula. 

The  Maya  descended   into  the  depths  ,  .f  colonialism. 
The  planters  owned  everything;  they  brought  overseers 
to  the  peninsula  to  work  the  Maya  like  beasts  in  the 
fields  all  day  and  lock  them  into  cells  at  night;  they  de- 
voted themselves  to  silencing  the  language  as  a  defense 
igatnst   rebels  and  other  heretics;  and  all  the  while  the 
lenequen  fields  displaced  the'  corn  and  beans  and  squash 
>t  the  Maya  farmers  and  the  forage  food  and  medicinal 
Tints  of  the  low   jungle.  Then  the  market  for  Mexican 
■isal  collapsed  in  the  mid-twentieth  century  and  with  u  the  economy  ot 
the  henequen  area.  The  people  lived  on  government  wel- 
fare until  in  the  late   lL)80s  President  Carlos  Salinas  de 
Govt, in  ended  the  welfare,  and  nothing  remained. 


Till    I  N  I  IKI   (  i  >l   RSI   < 

XI  XK   rOI  \'DIN'<  i  IX  I  Al  i  .11  II  K 

XI  MR  I  TOLD  Till    <\\   , 

THAI  I  AX  >l  I|.l  1  \\\    I  I  II  IK 

/'  \RTHRA.  OR  Mil  XVII  i 


MABAI,  25.  HUAY  PU  KANG,  THAILAND.  LANGUAGE  SPOKEN:  KAREN, 
PADAUNG  DIALECT.  ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  SPEAKERS  WORLDWIDE: 
41,000 


he  professors  and  1  traveled  about  two  hours  from  Merida  to  the 

illage  in  a  van  driven  b\   Raul  Murguia  Rosete,  who  directs  more  than 

fty  programs  for  the  United  Nations  Development  Programme  in  the  Yu- 

atan.  The  faculty   was  to  meet  the  students  for  the  first  time  that  after- 

oon.  1  had  prepared  the  students,  working  in  the  comfort  ot  Murgui'a's 

emus  for  organization  and  the  trust   he  had  earned  from  the  villagers. 

he  students  and  I  had  discussed  the  Socratic  method,  which  would  be 

sed  in  the  course,  though  the  entire  project  had  come  near  to  ending  in 

uightcr  after  1  told  them  1  would  be  their  partem,  or  midwife,  Murguia 

\d  leapt  in  to  explain  that  1  meant  XX<oo  maicidiai,  but  even  he  could 

ot  help  but  laugh,  so  tar  was  Socrates  from  the  Yucatan  and  so  inept  was 

ly  explanation. 

After  the  long  trip  in  the  air-conditioned  van,  the  heat  and  humidity 

the  village  staggered  us.  We  went  quickly  into  the  shade  ot  the  sin- 

Waya  may  be  transliterated  into  mman  letters  m  UTittcn  in  its  oryina/  form    The  key  to 
e-Hispanii  Maya  writing  appears  to  hare  been  deciphered  by  the  Russian  Vim  Knoro\ov, 
ongh  many  people  since  Knorosov  have  advanced  the  work    1 1  they  are  eorreet,  the  urn 
%is  both  phonetu  ,  in  the  sense  thai  symbols  represent  sounds,  and  idcographh  .  with  svm- 
ils  representing  entire  words    The  technical  term  is  lotiosyllahh 
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more  ill. in  eighty-five  cents  a  day,  the  students  speak  of  the  literature  ol 
then  ancestors.  They  know  the  poetn  and  stories  and  those  works  the 
ancienl  Maya  called  histories  ol  tin.'  future  M.i\  M.i\  taught  them  the 
difficult  and  subtle  sounds  ot  their  language  again,  using  the  ring  of  coins 
on  stone  and  the  c  1 ; i e k  ol  bricks  and  the  Lonk  ot  wood.  He  gave  them 
writing  as  well  as  reading,  and  the  other  teachers  built  the  culture  again 
in  the  minds  ot  the  students,  starting  from  the  corn,  as  everything  among 
the  Maya  starts  with  corn,  the  one  grain  thai  cannot  live  without  the 
help  ot  man. 

At  hist,  the  eroticism  ot  the  b.i\  Nicte,  the  Flower  Sony,  embarrassed 
them:  Naked  beside  a  stone  pool  set  them  to  giggling,  but  then  the  gor- 
geous language  ot  the  obi  Maya  poem  reached  them,  and  they  understood 
that  language  also  carries  meaning  in  the  sound,  and  at  last  they  knew 
ili. it  they  are  descendants  ot  singers  and  also  sing. 

The  students  read  the  Popol  \'uh,  a  work  with  deep  pre-Hispanic  roots 
sometimes  known  ,is  the  Maya  Bible,  and  spoke  ot  the  suffering  that  lies 
behind  the  making  ot  art.  They  understood  the  homologous  lives  ot  he- 
roes and  corn.  They  learned  the  fate  ot  the  ancient  men  of  wood,  those 
j. irl\  technologists  who  were  destroyed  when  the  things  they  had  made  to 
serve  them  rose  up  and  tote  them  apart. 

Soon,  other  villages  heard  ot  ibis  antidote  to  silence  and  asked  to  be  part 
>t  it.  One  evening,  1  met  with  a  group  ot  old  men  in  a  town  north  ot  Men- 
la.  They  asked  lor  help  in  putting  <>tt  the  silence,  but  nut  with  children's 
words,  kitchen  Maya,  the  overseer's  vocabulary  ot  force.  That  was  another 
.iler.ee.  The  old  men  knew;  the\  remembered.  They  wished  to  be  philoso- 
phers, mathematicians,  poets,  artists.  One  old  man  sang  songs  he  had  com- 
posed, but  they  were  in  Spanish.  The  others  screwed  up  their  taees. 

What  could  they  hope  tor  now'  Win  did  the  old  men  want  to  know  ' 
linguists  divide  the  world  ot  languages  into  four  elasses  in  descending  oi- 
ler: those  spoken  by  children,  those  spoken  by  people  of  childbearing  age, 
hose  spoken  only  b\  people  beyond  childbearing  age,  .[\'\<\  those  spoken 
ir  remembered  only  by  a  tew  old  people.  Many  of  the  languages  ot  the 
vorld  are  in  the  last  three  categories,  apparently  moribund. 

Then  why  did  the  old  men,  moribund  themselves — hobbling,  toothless, 
ged  leather  \alises  full  ot  bones — warn  the  words.' "Will  you  come  hiek 
lext  week.'"  they  had  .isked. 
"1  eanni  it." 

"Then  who  will  tell  us  our  stories.'" 

"Perhaps  .  .  ,"  1  had  said,  offering  a  common  Spanish  antidote  to 
lespair. 

I  think  now  that  even  language  has  its  tlLim  Yua.  The  consolation  the 
Id  men  sought  existed  only  in  Maya.  Every  epithet  implied  a  unique  set  ot 
[tributes,  even'  sound  described  a  unique  Being.  It  is  not  merely  a  writer's 
inceit  to  think  that  the  human  world  is  made  ot  words  and  to  remember 
tat  no  two  words  in  all  the  world's  languages  are  alike.  Ot  all  the  arts  and 
riences  made  by  man,  none  equals  a  language,  for  only  a  language  in  its 
ving  entirety  can  describe  a  unique  and  irreplaceable  world.  I  saw   this 
nee,  in  the  forest  ot  southern  Mexico,  when  a  butterfly  settled  beside  me. 
he  color  of  it  was  a  blue  unlike  am  1  had  ever  seen,  hue  and  intensity  he- 
me! naming,  a  test  tot  the  possibilities  ol  metaphor.  In  the  distance  lay  the 
nned  Maya  eitv  ol  Palenque,  where  the  glyphs  that  speak  ol  the  reign  ot 
re  great  lord  Pacal  are  carved  in  stone.  The  glyphs  can  be  deciphered  now. 
•rhaps.  Only  perhaps,  for  no  one  knows  what  words  were  spoken,  what 
unds  were  made  when  Pacal  the  I  onqucior  reigned.  It  may  seem  crypric 
even  Social ic  to  say,  but,  in  truth,  onh  spoken  words  can  be  heard. 
There  are  nine  different  words  in  Maya  tot  the  color  blue  in  the  com- 
ehensive  Porriia  Spanish-Maya  Dictionary  but  just  three  Spanish  rr.ms- 
tions,  leaving  six  butterflies  that  can  be  seen  only  by  the  Maya,  proving 
yond  doubt  th.it  when  a  language  dies  s|\  butterflies  disappear  from  the 
msciousness  of  the  earth  ■ 


Ol  Abb  Till:  ARTS  OF  MAN, 
NONE  EQl  IALS  A  LANOl  At  IE, 
FOR  ONLY  A  LANO.UAOE  IN  IT1- 
LIVING  EN  riRETYOAN  DESCRIBI 
AN  IRREPLACEABLE  WORLD 
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rHE  DEATH  OF 

Robert  Frost,  Monster.com,  and  the 


\\  .  I  I.  Audcii  wiuu-  dI  poetry  dial  n  "makes  nothing  happen," 

i\  i"  In  I  lie  vallc\  oi  its  making  where  executives  / 

Would  nevei  want  to  tamper."  In  lanuary,  executives  al  Mon- 

;    Internet  employment  agency  catering  to  dissatisfied 

1  the  poet  wrong  on  both  counts  lw   putting 

K(  ilvri  lie  ist's  beloved  "The  Road  Not    I  aken"  al  the  center  ot  a 

r\    ad  ^ . 1 1 1 1 1  . 1 1  ' 1 1    i    nleashed  during  Super  Bowl  XXXIV,  die 

unercial  made  happen  a  massive  rise  in  site  traffic  ,  with  4-4 

million  |oh  vein,  lies  ,t\\  the  |i  >l  lowing  day,  nearly  three  tune-  the 

daih  numhei  loured  two  weeks  prior.  In  anticipation  oi  this  in- 

ami  e teat ed  an  Internet  guide  to  the  ad    -  a  sort 

te.vti       ,i  page  oi  which  is  shown  here.  Set  on  a 

cornel  near  Wall  Street,  the  -pi  >t  -tars  ,i  \,  >ung  woman  stranded 

in  tin   morning  rush  oi  wi  irkers.  She  i-  "advised,"  explains  Mon- 

in,  "h\  a  cast  ill  characters"     a  hip  urhanitc  in  a  parka,  a 

I  main  ler  climbing  into  a  hlack  car     each  oi  whom  rcc  ites  a  line 

'I  host.  Or,  rather,  a  version  ot  Frost.  F<  >r  die  poem  to 

I  i  o]  y,  si  une  tani|  >ei  ing  had  to  he  d<  me. 


I  hi-  interpretation  oi  "The  Road  Not    1  aken"  1-  a  familiar  one 
It'-  die  paraphrase,  devoid  ot  irony,  that  Rohm  Williams'-  ehai 

:    Siii'iet\  employs  when  he  (.[notes  die  poem's 

la-i  three  line-,  m gmg  In-  charges  to  "trust  that  youi  beliefs  are 

ic,  youi  own  "  IT-  the  one  Ian  Vi  I  Ruing,  forinei  chairman 

i  it    I  .nw  n  i'-  I  Van.  n  rat  k   Tn  I'jie— 1\  e  Party,  had  m  mind  when  he 

|iiotecl  the  -une  line-  in  In-  resignation  speech  last  May.  Rut  is 

n   ilk.  what  "The  Road  Ni  it    Taken"  is  about:  die  "fulfillment 

i  p. id i  dial  In-  wiih  who  you  are".'  (  'hie!  <.  'ream  e  Oi 

[loss  -i  mud-  suspiciously  unlike  the  famously  -kep- 

who,  in  "The  I  )eath  ot  the  I  lired  Man,"  ha-  I  he  rest- 

'•  Silas  end  up  with  "nothing  to  look  backward  to 

noi  look  ti  irward  to  with  hope." 


lite  run  throughout  tin-  In 

iher  i  Hie  IK  ile-  lll.lt   Frost 

mi  hi  i\   in    i  Massachusetts  mill,  a 

*l  e-,  he  w.i-   like 

the  1  Ighl  path,  .u^\ 

i  Moii 

tort\   years  old, 

:  i  nil  ot  die 

betrii  nded  die 
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In  In-  quest  tor  work  a-  a  Content  Producer, 
have  tared  well  on  Monster.o  'in.  A  job  search  f( 
"poet"  yielded  the  following  results:  fifteen  job 
cieney  with  POET  data  management  software 
(that's  "business  to  business")  "or  not  to  he.'" — 
iiii  in  Interactive  Creative  Director  ("make 
let,  a  pioneer,  a  poet").  Applicants  lor  tin 
to  hi  ing  i  "strategic  perspective." 
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HIRED  POEM 


affluence,  by  ) ohn  ) eremiah  Sullivan 


John  Jeremiah  Sullivan  is  an  associate 
editor  oj  1  [arper's  Magazine. 


Meet  Trump,  Mnnstor.com'>  mascot,  \\  In  .1  cartoon  to  repre- 
sent a  site  designed  for  disgruntled  workers'  The'  promise  1  >l  per- 
petual childhood  is  one  ol  the  New  Economy's  mosi  marketable 
commodities.  Last  year's  Monster.com  Super  Bowl  ad,  "When  I 
Grow  Up, "  showed  a  series  of  kids  yaziny  wearily  into  the  cam 
era,  intoning  such  lines  as,  "When  1  yrow  up  .  I  want  to  claw 
in\  wax  up  in  middle  management."  I.e.,  /  lani!  in  turn  into  you, 
you  sorry  bastard.  The  ad  ended  with  ,1  question:  "What  did  you 
wani  lo  he'"  The  message:  I  jo  hack  and  he  it.  In  "The  Road  Not 
Taken"  ad,  there  is  a  little  schoolgirl  who  recites  the  poem's  last 
line  and  floats  up  into  the  ,111  (anything  is  possible).  I  lore's  Frost, 
in  "Birches,"  a  poem  about  tli.it  feel  it  i.l;  \>  >u  <_iot  w  hen  "life'  is  r<  >■  1 
inueh  like-  ,1  pathless  wood"  and  you'd  "like  to  ljcI  ,\\y.\\  from 
earth  a  wink'"  by  returning  to  childhood:  "Earth's  rhe  riyh  I  place 
tor  love. /I  don't  know  where  it's  likeh  i<  >  yo  hotter." 


On  the  Internet,  even  MM  has  a  KM  k,  and  vice  versa.  C  ihoice 
i~  all  And  so  it  m>es,  supposedly,  with  the  job  market  1l1.1t  the' 
Internet  made'  possible.  As  an  ael  toi  |obs.com  says,  "Who  wants 
a  job  where  the  most  you  can  he-  is  competent.'  I  want  to  he 
eoi  il1"  And  wh\  be  content  with  an  uncool  job,  when  out  there 
in  Silicon  Valley  they're  taking  naps  alter  lunch  on  little-  er- 
yonomk  pads  h\  their  elesks.'  It's  true  that  you're  more'  likely,  in 
the'  New  Economy,  to  run  a  cash  register  than  you  are  a  compa- 
ny; more  hkeT  to  he  uninsured,  earn  debt,  tile'  tor  bankruptcy, 
and  make'  one  live-hundredth  what  your  boss  makes  than  you 
were  ten  years  ayo.  But  the'  point,  suyyosts  Monstor.com,  is  that 
had  jobs  are1  for  suckers.  So  it,  like'  a  ^rowiny  number  ol  Ameri- 
cans (25  million  at  last  count),  \>  in'ro  stuck  in  a  low  -end  service 
job  (or  two)  that  pays  around  S  VO  a  week,  it  follows  rhat  the 
fault  lies  not  wnli  capital,  nor  with  labor  policies,  nor  fate,  bin 
wuh  you.  Thi  must  haw  taken  the-  well -traveled  road.  M  XI . 


"The  Road  Nor  Taken"  is  shown  here  111  full,  but  lor  the  TV 
spot,  Monster.com  excised  eleven  of  rhe  poem's  twenty  lines. 
Out  went  the  second  stanza,  in  whieh  the  qualifying  note'  1-  in- 
troduced: "rlie'  passing  there/Had  worn  them  really  about  the 
same."  Our  went  the'  wistful  resignation  (no  place  tot  that  in  the 
New  Economy)  of  "I  doubted  it  I  should  ever  come  back."  Out, 
most  brazenly,  went  the'  first  two  lines  of  the  last  stanza,  in 
which  rhe'  speaker  imagines  himself  as  an  old  yashay,  turning  the 
waverinti  and  randomness  ot  his  |jfo  into  a  tale'  ol  courage  and 
foresight.  Scraped  clean  of  irony,  the  abridged  text  that  Mon- 
ster.coin's  'Vast  ol  characters"  recites  is  an  uncomplicated  paean 
to  heroic  individualism,  |iisi  the  son  of  thiny  the  speaker's  ol  !, 
siyhin«  solf  mieht  come  up  with  in  one  ot  his  less  honest  mo 
ments.  \\'o  ean  only  wonder  whether  Frost  |s  turning  01  laii'jb 
me,  in  his  ura\e  at  the  thought  ot  us  trying  to  inspire'  1  u  11  -el  \  es  I  \ 
quoting — selectively — his  rather  1:11111  link-  masteq-uece. 
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YOIAMISI 
GO  HOME  A( JAIN 

Deported  L.A.  ganghangers  take  over  El  Salvador 

By  Scott  Wallace 


Q 


ne  day  in  late  September  1L\S}, 
!  1  stood  in  the  blinding  white  light  of 
midmorning  on  the  ravaged  town 
square  of  Tenancingo  in  central  El 
Salvador,  gagging  on  the  stench  of 
rotting  corpses.  Three  nights  earlier, 
'hundreds  of  rebels  from 
the  Farabundo  Marti  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front, 
who  were  f  ight  ing  i  he 
U.S. -supported  govern- 
ment for  a  share  ot  their 
country's  political  power, 
swept  down  from  the 
nearby  Gnazapa  \  i  ih  am  ■ 
to  overwhelm  the  arm\ 
garrison  in  Tenant,  ingi  > 
Barricaded  inside  the 
colonial  church  on  the 
square,  the  army's  desper- 
ate  commander  ordered 
an  air  strike  on  the  n >wn 
in    a   futile   attempt    to  «»..'s 

sta\  e  off  the  rebels.  As 
the  FMLN  guerrillas  captured  the 
captain  and  seventy  other  soldiers 
and  fled  into  the  mountains,  LLS.- 
supplied  aircraft  laid  waste  to  entire 
blocks  of  the  town,  killing  scores  ot 
villagers  and  leaving  sur\'i\'or.s  stag- 
gering through  the  wreckage  with 
.l.ncd,  vacant  stares. 

After  the  army  retook  Tenancingo, 
soldiers  in  surgical  m.isks  picked  their 
way  through  JiM  and  rubble,  aided  in 

Scott  WdliiLi  anvrcd  the  wars  m  t  entral 
\mcrica  throughout  the  I^NOs  as  ti  - 
sto  indent  /or  CBS  Netcs  Radio,  Newsweek, 
the  London  Independent,  and  the 
l  iimrdian.  I  fe  is  nou  a  produce!  /or  i  '/\'\'\ 
lU'U'Miui^ir/iu'  show,  CNN  Cx  Tune. 


their  search  for  bodies  by  emaciated 
mongrels  scrounging  tor  a  meal.  The 
warplanes  had  vanished,  ceding  the 
pale-blue  ski  to  squadrons  of  circling 
vull  u res.  I  V'spil  e  the  humiliation 
governmenl   forces  h,ij  suffered,  an 


arm\  colonel  convoked  the  townsfolk 
wnh  a  vie  torious  fl.  airish  aftei  his 
troops  une, allied  a  bloated  rebel  car- 
cass from  .i  heap  <  >t  ad<  ibe  1  lolding 
ah  ifl  .i  shattered  M-  In  stripped  from 
the  dead  guerrilla,  the  colonel  cried, 
"This  iv  proof  the  terrorists  are  getting 
then  weapons  from  Nicaragua."  His 
claim  was  lifted  straight  out  i  it  the 
script  written  by  the  Reagan  Admin 
istration  to  justih  I  S.  intervention 
in  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  As  I 
jotted  down  the  colonel's  comments, 
1  wondered  it  he—  and  American  offi- 
cials, for  thai  matter — realh  believed 
in  the  lines  ihe\  were  parroting.  After 
■  ill,  the  I  Inited  States  was  furnishing 


the  Salvadi >ran  armv  wnh  tens  o| 
thousands  of  \1  Ids,  which  the  rebels 
weie  seizing  in  routine  skirmishes  ind 
coordinated  assaults  on  government 
garrisons  and  armories.  In  the  attack 
nn  Tenancingo  alone,  the  rebels  were 
said  to  have  capt  tired 
ninety-seven  rifles. 

Standing  amid  s  1 1 , 1 1 
t  ei  ed  buildings,  hast  il\ 
dug  mass  i<y,\\  es,  sci  n\  bed 
tainilv  pi 'i 'traits  framed  in 
shards  ot   broken   glass, 
the  \  illagers  listened  ti  > 
the  ci ili inel's  w« uxls  in  si- 
lence, but  his  specc  h  w  as 
realK    for  a  distant,  fai 
more   influential  audi 
ence,    whom    he   would 
re. k  1 1  through  us,  the  ti  >i  - 
eign  |i  nirnalists,  there  ti  i 
ret.  >  H'd  t  he  spec  i.k  le  w  lib 
on  t     notepads,    in ie  to- 
phi ines,  and  t.  amcras.  We 
knew  .  ot  ci  nii'se,  t  hat   the  I   nit  ed 
States  was  the  single  largesi  siippliei 
ot  lethal  materiel  to  hi  iih  sides  ot  [he 
sal  vadi aan  civil   wai ,  bin   few    re- 
]  i>  liters  dared  ti  i  de\  late  too  tar  In  >tn 
the  i  'Itic  i.il  line;  «  mr  i.  redibilii  \  wi  mid 
have  been  called  into  quesi  ion    So 
the  colonel's  statements — , ind  a  i> 
c  ade  of  similar  c  bums  emanat  ing 
fii  an  \\  ashingti  mi      w  eni   large  I . 
challenged,  and   the  American   pub 
lie     was    cushioned     fro  in 
of      I  he     une  oin  I     i 
tint  hs  abi  mi  I  !  s  ib 


Ik.  f\  Mile  sixteen  veal's  al 

atr.ic  k  on    reiianc.ngo  and    e\  en 
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and  a  whole  new  nomenclature  befit- 
ting then  eurrent  sources  ot  inspira- 
tion: hi'-  Millionanos,  1  he  Fat  Ones, 
I  he  I'- 1\\  er  Rangers,  and  1  late  het 
i  'i  il\  i  K\\  Ja\  s  heti  ire.  .i  -mall 
a r in \  ill  1 1 i . i - k e J  "tinmen  calling 
themselves  the  Armed  Social  Group 

t.  ireed  .i  l.ilincl   1.  '  tlee  his  pr<  ipert\   i  '11 

the  volcano's  northern  -lopes.  They 
-hot  up  hi-  home,  wounding  a  labor- 
er, and  delivered  a  note  directing  the 


ownet  ii*  hand  over  hi-  twelve-year- 
old  daughter — evidently  -he  was  u> 
-ei\e  as  i_nllater.il  against  a  yet  to  he 
art  iculat  ed  demand  for  ransom. 
v^  raw  led  in  a  pathetic  chicken 
scratch  and  laced  with  misspelled 
w  i.l-,  the  letter  warned  the 
landowner  thai  his  entire  family 
faced  a  "massacre"  it  he  refused  in 
give  up  the  girl. 

Such  threats  ,ire  in  a   to  he  taken 

lighth    On  the  <  ither  side  of  the  \  1 1- 

cano,    iin  ii  In  r  gn  nip  i  if  bandits  re- 

centh  executed  a  nineteen-year-old 

univei'sitv   -indent   thev  had  kid- 

•  he  ti  'w  ii  of  Aguilares 

when  hi-  mother  tailed  to  come  up 

with  i  ulhon  coli  'in — about 

demanded  tor  his 

release     1  veil    itter  the\    murdered 

the  student .  the  kidn  ip|  ers  c  i  mtm- 

rineiit   In-  in-  ither,  calling 

i  eel  il   i  line-  a  da\    to  Jeliv  ei 

■hie  it-    I  he  mavi  >i  •  t  Aguilares 
aho  recei\  ed  death  threats,  and  ex- 

m-t-  were  driving  tanner-  from 
the  s|i  |  <.  ipa  w  nh  pn  muses 

I  their  c  ro|>s  to  the  torch  it  they 


A  cluster  ot  six  separate  peaks 

Guazapa  was  created  thousands  < 
years  ago  when  a  powerful  eruprioi 
blew  the  entire  top  off  the  massiv 
volcano.  Thar  distant  geologica 

event      left     behind     ,111     llltrieat 

labyrinth  ot  jagged  ridgelines  an.. 
densely  vegetated  hollows  that  radi 
ate  outward  for  mile-.  Nahuatl  war 
nors  took  to  these  lulls  to  wage  a  hit 
and -run  war  against  Spanisl 
conquistadi  ires,  at 
the  1980s,  Guazapa' 
rugged  folds  affordec 
FMhN  guerrillas 
tually  lmpenetrahh 
fortress  only  fifteei 
miles  north  ot  the  cap 
ital  ot  San  Salvador 
Back  then,  when 
used  to  he  in  bed  a 
night  and  li-ten  to  th< 
bombing  ot  Guaz  ip 
roll  m  like  thunder  ot 
the  wind,  Salvadi  irai 
officers  and  their  '  ; 
advisers  jokingly  re 
terred  to  Guazapa  a 
Asshole  Hill,  becaus( 
thev  were  always  trying 
to  "wipe  it  clean.' 
U.S. -supplied  Dragonfly  lets  ant 
hovering  gunships  that  flew  round 
the-clock  sorties  made  Guazapa  tilt 
most  heavily  bombed  piece  of  real  es- 
tate m  the  history  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  gullies  of  Guazap, 
tell  within  the  confines  ot  the 
FMhN'-  "liberated  zone,"  where 
peasants  collectively  cultivated  corn 
and  beans,  elected  their  own  leaders 
and  organized  their  self-defense.  Sur- 
rounding town-  and  hamlets,  in  turn 
were  ruled  bv  national  guardsmen  in 
Prussian  jackboots  and  steely-eyed 
paramilitaries  who  saw  the  Commu- 
nist virus  lurking  inside  anyone  whe 
wasn't  one  ot  their  own.  Death-squad 
killing-  were  mote  highly  concentrat- 
ed around  Guazapa  than  anywhere 
ehe  m  the  country.  It  is  probably  no 
trident  that  today  the  same  area 
ho-ts  the  largest  collect  ion  ot  kidnap- 
ping rings  in  El  Salvador. 

At  the  crest  ot  a  steep  incline, 
where  spectacular  sugarcane  fields 
sprawl  below  us  to  the  horizon,  we 
come  upon  an  exhausted  eight-man  . 
patrol.  It  i-  a  strange  sort  ot  deja  vu, 
seeing  soldiers  once  again  combing 


iuazapa  in  search  of  an  elusive  ene-  in  turn  h\  *  aiba  and  Nicaragua,  tin  tent   lnghci   than  ili.a  <  >l  (  i >1i  >n i l">i . i 

!  ny.  "It's  difficult    1 o  track    them  rebels  proved  .1  rcsilicnl   toe,  endui  I  lie  World  Bank  now  rani     San  sal 

I  lown,"  says  police  agent  Jose  Rigo-  ing  each  escalation  with  new  tat t icv  vail 01    .1      L.i 1 1 11    .  .  1 1 1  < ■  •  1 .  .1  -    1 1 1  >  > ^  1 

I  lerto  Ramirez,  as  he  wipes  Ins  sweat-  of  their  own.  As  the  civilian  hod\,  (.rime  1  idden  c  ity;  one  o|  1  vi  r\  three 

i  Irenched  face  with  a  sleeve.  "They  count  mounted,  com  hat  ants  on  both  ol   its  e 11 1  rv  1  is  has  Ivi  1 1  ,1  vie  1 1111  <  <\ 

enow  the  terrain,  and  they  know  how  sides  became  increasingly  adepi   in  (.rune.    II    Salvaelor's  (-.,i\Y   plu 

I  o  operate.  They  .ill  have  armas  dc  the  dark   arts  ol  espionage,  a  helm,  homicides  1 1 1    I  U(-),s  ma u  lied   1  he 

j  merra  and  military  knowledge.  These  tion,  extortion,  and  murder.  country's  .11un1.1l  \w\\  unini   .11   ihe 

are  people  who  participat-                  Then  the  Soviet    Union   tell,  anil,  height  "I  the  w.u   111   I'1  0,  tin.    yeai    I 

I             ed  directly  in  the  war."  with  support  from  their  respective  arrived  in  II  Salvadoi   fresh  oui   1  I 

Cold  War  allies  drying  up,  the  .11 1  journalism  school  to  cove  1   whal  ap 

lasting  a  dozen  years,  the  Sal-  tagonists  signed  peace  accords  in  peared  in  he  America's  inexorable 

,   adoran  civil  war  left  some  75,000  1992.   In  exchange  tor  laying  down  dide  toward  0111  "nexl  Vietnam." 

lead  —  most   killed  hy  right-wing  their  arms,  the  guerrillas  managed  to  I    letl   (eini.il    Ameru  i   in    ll>'V 

leath  squads  or  their  allies  in  the  mil-  w  ring  some  concessions  from  the  something  of  a  war  |unkie,  hi  11  w  hile 

lary  and  police — and  forced  more  government:  commanders  suspected  m\   colleagues  pushed  off   for  new 

1  han  20  percent  of  El  Salvador's  5  of  links  with  the  death  squads  wen  conflicts    m    Somalia,    I raq,    and 

pnillion  people  to  flee  the  country  or  dismissed,  the  army's  ranks  were  dra-  Bosnia,  I  found  myself  drawn  toward 

.cek  shelter  in  USAID-tunded  reset-  111.it  ic  .1 1 1\    scaled    hack,    and    the  the  reporting  of  crime.   I   covered 

lenient  centers,  for  , ill  its  (  'old  War  FMLN  emerged  as  ,1  political  party  Mafia  stories  in  the  former  Sovicl 

tappings,  the  Salvadoran  conflict  was  that  is  ,1  true  rival  to  the  conserva-  Union,  kind  theft   in  the  Ama  on, 

i'jssentially  a  textbook  case  of  class  five  National  Republican  Alliance,  a  home-invasion  robberies  111  Arizona, 

varfare — pitting  the  intetests  of  the  crucial  development  for  a  country  in  .And  somewhere  along  the  way,   I 

J. S. -supported  business  elite  against  which  the  democratic  aspirations  of  came  to  realize  thai   tin   Salvadoran 

hose  of  the  poor.  Armed  opposition  the  populace  had  been   thwarted  tor  experience  l.i\  .11  the  root  of  my  sub 

Ijrew  out  of  a  broad-hased  struggle  for  decades.   But   those  responsible  tor  sequeni   fascination  with  crime  and 

.ocial  reform  that   was  greeted  its  variable  response-  from   law 

vitb  bullets  and  a  succession  of  enforcement.  We  ma\   not  have 

tolen  elections  throughout  the              fc,VENTS  SE1   IN  MOTION  I  HiRINc  i   Mil  understood  11   al    the  time,  bin 

^ter  Part  of  the  twentieth  cen-             t.'IVIL  WAR  11AVK  NO!   VI   I   RUN   n  II-.1M  '1h;  l-urnalisis  who  covered  II 

ury.  Hy   1980,  the  year  the  con-  Salvadoi    in   the    IvMOs  were  .is 

lict  boiled  over  into  full-scale            t;OI  IRSE,  ANP  AMHRU   A  I  IAS  EXI'OR  I  1:1  1  llllK|,  UIIIK.  ^porters  as  war  cor- 

:ivil  war,  government   troops                 A  NEW  FORM  OF  \'IOLHN(   I     (,v.(,-  respondents.  On  an\.   Linen  day, 

veic  slaughtering  street  demon-  we  looked  at  death  and  contem 

.trators  by  the  hundreds;  anyone  plated    its   authorship,   often 

vlio  opposed  the  regime  became  a  atrocities  on  both  sides  w  ere  never  sh<  >wing  up  on  the  scene-  of  a  kill  mil'. 

Potential  target  for  abduction  and  as-  brought  to  trial,  and  the  big  ques-  or  multiple  killings,  before  the  an 

assmation.  The  Sandinistas  bad  just  dons      like  bow    to  overhaul  hi  Sal-  thorities  did,  it  lhe\  came  al  all.  We 

oppled  the  Somoza  family  dynasty  (a  vador's  highly  skewed  distribution  ol  were  like  criminal  investigators  m  a 

ongtime    U.S.    ally)     in     nearby  wealth — were  left  largely  unresolved  place  where  official   inquests  wen 

Nicaragua,  and  American  hawks  saw  Now    the  violence  has  taken  on  a  pro  forma  undertaking,  designed  to 

I  Salvador  as  the  next  "domino"  distinctly  commercial  character,  and  cover  up  rather  than  reveal.  s<>   I 

©ised  to  tall  to  Marxist  revolution. ir-  the   range  of   potential   victims  has  went   \\\k\-    to  II  Salvador  last   yeai   a 

js.  When  Ronald  Reagan  assumed  expanded  to  include  just  aboul  any-  seasoned  police-  reporter  returning  to 

■tfice  m  January  1  C>S  1 ,  he  11 11  mediate-  one.  "It's  like  it  was  at  the-  beginning  the  scene      of  both  the  crime  and  the 

v  proclaimed  he  was  "drawing  the  of  the  war,"  Officer  Ramirez  said,  as  war.   I   found   that   l<i  (HM-gucrni .   the 

ine"  in  El  Salvador  against  "Qimmu-  he  pointed  to  a  palm-shaded  adobe  term  first  coined  at   the-  end  of  the 

list  expansion"  in  the  hemisphere.  house  recently  vacated  h\   its  owner-  war  to  define  the  period  ol  antic  ipal 

By  the  mid-1980s,  El  Salvador  had  at  the  base  ol  (hiazapa.  "They're  cd  reconstruction,  has  come  to  signi 

tecome  the  third  largest  recipient  of  pulling  people  from   then    beds  al  fy  the  new,  more  bewildering,  and 

IS.  foreign  aid,  after  Egypt  and  Is-  night.  Onh  now  it's  a  business  "  seemingly  more  intractable  turmoil 

ael,  with  economic    aid  alone   top-                   The   war   may   have  ended   eight  that  has  unfolded  instead 

mi;  $430  million  in    1985.  .Armed  years  ago,  but   permutations  of  11  Al  tirsi  glance,  II  Salvadoi 

n^\  advised  by  the  Pentagon,  the  continue  to  surface  every  da\   in  the  war  mayhem  seems  smiilai  to  th  n  o| 

lalvadoran  army  racked  up  a  grow-  "New    1:1   Salvador,"  the  preferred  other  countries  emerging  In  1 

ng  list  of  battlefield  atrocities,  but  term  among  government  officials  ea  of  conflict,  such  as  South   .'■ 

10  massacre  or  abuse  of   human  ger  to  attract   new    investors  and  where  unemployment,  fan 

ights  proved  sufficient  to  derail  tourists.   El   Salvador  remains  the  tegration,  the  disinant 

America's  commitment  to  bring  most   violent   country  in  the  hemi-  sive  secuntv   lorn 

democracy"  to  El  Salvador.   Aided  sphere,  with  a   murder  rate  40  per-  avail, ihln  \   of  coiub.i 


1 1 iaI  in  hid  iiNtronoinic.il  crime  war,  police  forces  used  the  same  map  ganized  crime  enjoys  almost  iota 

Bui  anothc-i   iinton  .een  tacioi  to  plot  assaults  on  suspected  rebel  impunity,"  he  lamented,  while  stree 

ii     -  nteted  into  the  Salvador. in  safe  houses  and  infiltration  routes.  gangs  otter  the  criminal  syndicates 

.  .  { i j . 1 1 1 .  > 1 1    the  rise  and  proliferation  Now   the  multicolored  grease-pencil  largely  composed  of  former  death 

.1  Ids  minus      stret  i      !ii        Shortly  smears  on  Linares's  map  indicate  squad  members,  a  vast  market  for  il 

iiii   iln   uvil  wai  ended,  oui   Inuni  ones  of  prostitution,  drug  trafficking,  legal  narcotics  and  weapons  as  wel 

I  Nat  ura 1 1    it  ion  Service  and  black-market  activity.  as  a  recruiting  base  for  mid- leve 

tin     pecial  refugee  status  for  "I  applv  the  theory  of  the  broken  pushers  and  cheap  triggermen. 

i    i. ins    who    had    Lome    to  window,"  Linares  said,  referring  to  The  old  lines  of  conflict   haw 

Aineia, i  seeking  avvluin  from  the  vi  the  doctrine  of  former  New    York  blurred  almost  beyond  recognition 

>d  began  the  mass  deporta-  City  police  commissioner  William  but  their  vestiges  can  be  vaguely  Jis 

I  undocumented  Salvadorans  Bratton  in  the  early   1990s,  which  cerned  in  the  criminal  elements  eacl 

in  i In    I    niied  Males,  thousands  of  targets  building-code  violations  and  of  the  waning  parties  has  spawned  ii 

leiuined  to  iniplani  gang  rule,  othei   pciiv  offenses  as  a  strategy  to  lu  post-guerra.  Urban  shuns,  where 

:  ,    block,  ihroughoul   e\ei\  prcempl   more  serious  crime.  "We  the  rebels  once  held  sway,  are  now 

iwn  of  their  home  country.  c  lose  down  the  brothels,  round  up  home  to  a  tribal  c  ulture  of  violen 

i  iffuiah  estimate  that    there  are  the  dope  dealers.   It   helps  present  gangs,  while  former  army  officer 

h  ii                    lull  fledged  gang  delinquency"  have  vanished   into  shadows   quasi 

ii,  San  Salvadoi   alone  h   was  curious  to  hear  Linares —  legitimate  enterprises  in  which  tht 

i    in   i  inns  i  he  niimbei  of  guerrillas  who  spent  twenty-one  of  his  forty-  old  military  chain  of  command  i 

tesMve  Repubhean  .\A-  eighl    years  as  a  guerrilla   in   the  faithfully  replicated  as  the  corporate 

i siiaiions  speni  hundreds  of  mil  FMLN,  including  nine  as  an  urban  hierarchy.   One   private   securif 

i    n     dI  dollars  trying  to  vanquish.  commando  in  San  Salvador's  under  agency  alone  employs  6,000  laid  -of 

ingiDii  force  led  II  Salvadoi  ground      extol  the  virtues  of  New  soldiers  and  cops-  including  special 

i,. J.     Iu  i   of   infantry  ists  in  electronic  surveillance 

tens  d]  ihoiisands  of  abduction,  interrogation,  and 

lb       bazookas,  land           WW  I  oki   E-EED  HL  SALVADOR  A  STEAI  >Y  summary  execution.   And  n' 

I    grenades     And  ,„,.,,„.  «  r  a  n,  ,w<   v  vi  ,  n  irv  nr,  ;  a  m  places  like  Guazapa,  ex-combat 


I  >ll    I   i  'I    WHAI'i.  )NS  AM  '   I  I  II  N  RE<  .AN 
|Usi    is  (    n    aid  hi   'in  lo  ants  from  both  sides  nave  hand 

.ainckle,  we  began  to  ex  ro  DELOR  1   VI   rERANS  OI  OUR  INNER  ed  together  to  form  a  hybrid  col 

irdc  ned   veterans  of  oui  i   |  |  tl; s  AND  FEDERAL  PENS  lection  of  social  misfits  ready  h. 

ind  federal  pen      In  prey  on  any   target ,   large  o 

:    |    iitatioiis  to  hi  small. 

:  m. I  Salvado-  York's  I  mest.  But  even  during  the  The  one  bright  spot  in  an  other 

n       lunch  officials  estimate  thai    Id  war,  I  marcs  earned  a  reputation  as  a  wise  dismal  picture,  Linares  allowed' 

i     if  ilu    i,  ;io,t,j,|.is  an  i\  e  w  ith  free  thinking  strategist,  granting  was  the  peace  accords' provision  thai 

ill   "gravi    antecedents"  spontaneous  interviews  ,u   the  front,  created  the  new   civilian  police  an 

i hi 1 1 i.i i  behav  ioi      the  rough  speaking  his  mind,  and  noi   merely  thority-    the-  Policia  Nacional  Civ 

hi     i    i i  in     i    i         loleni  repeating  the  orthodoxies  laid  down  il — its  ranks  filled  with  former  guerril 

hi      the   streets  .it  Chicago  hv   the  supreme  comandantes.  True  las  like  himself,  many  of  whom  art 

1. 1  his  old  sell,  Linares  now  acknowl-  now   trying  to  build  a  professional) 

l   1 1 , i    ,  mm    .  ity,"  .   Iges  ih.it  neither  his  500-man  mil-  competent  force  without  the  ideolog 

police  duet,  I   Inn  In  nicipal  force  nor  the  20,000  national  ical  baggage  that  made  LI  Salvador' 

Inn   1   dropped  bv   his  polke  officers  can  coinh.il   what   he  old  seciuitv   forces  the  backbone  o 

.me  wnli  specialized  calls  the  "deeper  cause-"  fueling  El  political  repression.'  Unfortunately 

n  lb,    -litis     ill,  Salvador's  surging  crnm     ".At   the  PNC  officers  are  poorly   trained,  un 

i  ;    .\  iili   il,,  in   new    (vpes  ,.|  boii, mi,  it's  a  problem  ol   structural  dertunded,  and  lacking  in  the  inos 

:,  in  i  ,.ii   heri  poverty,"  he  said.  "The  neoliberal  rudimentary  investigative  know  how 

.  M ic  i   I  Ml  N  coinn  economic    model  is  ion  ,   ,    lusive.  "They  solve  one  case  out  of  even 

|,  i     i    ii      |  ii :     in  i  i  i,  In     a  id  Lhe  same  problems  that  gave  rise  to  thousand,"  he  said  as  he  shruggec 

I,  h.ui  lhe  war  have  not  been  adclre-      1"  And  it's  unclear  whether  the  PNCj  ! 

ill  m.i|  Now,   Linares  said,  on   (op  of   the  has  the  will   to  pursue  LI  Salvador': 

ive  conditions  ol  izros-   -ocial  organized  crime  groups.  While  forme 

ineiiniv,  abusive  auihoiii.      md  guerrillas  now  account  tor  20  percen'  ^ 
widespread  corruption  iliat   pi.    I  He. 
the  civil  war.  L.I  Salvador  ha-   le-  In  March,  the  FMLN  uvn  a  cungrcssiunA 

-iie    ,  refuge  to.  powerful  crn         .1  plurality    ha  only   M  percent  o]  the  bubk 

,  huheredtti  itite   Such  a  It  >u  turnnui  mduaie 

ites  who  use  the  mams    i      i  „„/,.„    ,//,/     Ml„i,  ,„  ,„,  i,m,\,,|,il   s 

a  u  iik's/'),  aa  wi  k  ,  <\  \a\tn  m  ar\y  party  s  ami 

nieni   smoke  screen  to    b  uy  u>  break  the  aiumry'svicuius  cyck' of  pttver   it 

in  then  ,K  (iv  u  ies  :\  tin  J  rising  crime 


t  the  PN(  !'s  officer  corps,  the  detci 
ve  division  is  riddled  wuh  fascist  k 
ements,  thus  ensuring  both  an  en- 
uring cover-  uj1  oj  ill  r i  ii  i!  ies  and  a 
hole  new  genre  oi  collaboration  Iv 
veen  state  intelligence  and  the  enm 
lal  underworld.  And  inadequate 
rreening     of     recruits     allowed 
ozens—  it  noi  hundreds     o!  dchn- 
uenrs  to  penetrate  the  new   force, 
ndermining  efforts  to  win  the  puh- 
c's  trust.  "Criminality  springs  Irom 
le  \  ery  same  police 
iree,"   Lin. nes  said. 
rhey  take  nit  their 
niti  inns  and  stage  as- 
mlts  w  n  h  i  he  same 
capons  they're  issued 


C.'alli  I  >s.  gangs  hi  mi  on  the  si  reel  -  .  i| 
I  ,  A  's  MacAi'thin  I  'ai  k  area  in  ihe 
P-WOs.  I  he  walls  along  (  :,ille  I  [rru- 
ii.i,  (he  city's  in, in i  drag,  are  smoth- 
ei  ed  in  gang  graffiti,  w  hie  h  inc  hide 
se\  eral  menii  n  tab  n  >  slain  In  iiiues.  I 
direc  ted  iu\  di  i\  ei  to  h  'Ik  i\\  the  nil 
ted  hack  streets  along  the  city's  east 
i  1 1 1  edge,  I  Nth  St  reel  territory,  hut 
drug  dealers  gi  eel  ed  us  with  ie ) 
st. IK-,  at  e\  en  o  irner,  and  it  loi  iked 
too  dice}  ti  >  attempt  a  eonvci'sai  ion. 


to     ctiloro1 


I) 


the  law. 


uring  i  lie  war, 
ireign  repi uters  wi mid 
ile  in  our  vehicles, 
ie  letters  "  1  \"  raped 
•i  our  windshields,  and 
cad  oft  to  the  hi  nit  in 
:arch  of  the  "Boys"  or 
ie  "t  i's" — ci  ide  wi  itds 
i'  favored,  since  the 
old  "guerrillas"  could 
e  1 1 ' 1 1  e . i  s  1 1  \  r e  c  og - 
ized  b\  eavesdroppers  lurking  in 
an  Salvador's  restaurants  and  hotel 
ihbies.  As  tar  as  the  army  was  uni- 
;rned,  journalists  talking  '"  rebels 
ere  often  considered  collaborators 
nd  subject  to  ambush.  *■  hi  the  other 
and,  the  highly  disciplined,  ineelia- 
ivvy  rebels  were  almost  always  non- 
lreatening.  If  you  were  really  luekv, 
m'd  run  across  a  straight  talkei  like 
nates  in  the  pla:a  of  some  aban- 
ined  town,  where  red  revolutionary 
aftirt  exhorted  go\'ernment  soldiers 
>  desert  the  "army  of  the  ric  h."  It 
as  getting  there  —and  getting 
nt — that  presented  the  greatest 
lallenge. 

But  a  whole  new  dynamic  exists  m 
ie  New  El  Salvador,  and  1  wasn't 
ire  what  to  expect  as  I  rode  out  to 
e  colonial  city  of  Quetzaltepcquc, 
st  west  nt  c  luazapa,  to  li  iok  toi  the 
arm.  Once  a  frequent  dumping 
ound  for  the  death  squads,  the  city 
mams  one  of  El  Salvador's  most 
ingerous,  the  scene  of  ongoing  turf 
itt  les  between  local  c  licka* ,  i  n 
iques,  of  Mara  Salvat  rucha  and 


^si  i  w  e  headed  instead  to  the  Las 
Pa  I  mas  neighhi  nhi  ><  >d,  a  stn  ingl  n  >kl  .  if 
the  Mara  Sal  vatntcha  on  1 1  ie  south 
side  nl  town,  when:  the  paved  streets 
ruined  to  dirt  and  single-stor\  homes 
abutted  a  coffee  grove.  I  here,  we 
came  upon  a  thin  man  wit h  a  gi  latee 
in  his  mij-twenties  dressed  in  a 
sleeveless  while-  ]  shut ,  his  black  hall 
she ked  back  to  a  clucktail  I~o  my  stir 
prise,  he  introduced  himself  in  perfect 
L.A.  Spanglish.  "Hey  man,  soy  liio 
\  .iiiiii  C  astro,"  he  said,  extending  a 
hand  attached  to  a  sinewy,  tattooed 
ai  in  "bin  you  can  call  me  Wito 
I  hat's  w  li.it  t  he-  In  Mines  call  me  here  " 

Wito  tied  the  ci  mntry  ,u  the  age  >  if 
twelve,  he  saicl,  aftel  death  sc|uads 
dragged  his  mot  he  i  from  a  loc  al 
movie  1 1  leal  er  and  murdered  hei 
"  1  hey  c  ut  Ik  i  hands  and  ai  ins  ,  ill," 
he  said.  Wiin  eventually  found  his 
way  tn  Los  Angeles,  traveling  alone 
by  freight  nam  thn  nigh  f  apac  hula, 
Mexico,  and  on  to  the  hi  H'dci  h  iw  n 
of  Nog. des.  Once  in  LA.  Wito 
hoi  iked  up  with  a  I  aim  (\indilLi  i  n 
gang      called  While  hence  .\i\k.\  made 


I     I  l\    II  Ig     -l    llll  lg     dl  llgs     Oi  I     I  III       C  I  11  11C  I 

of  Wi  si  |  lolU  wi  h  id  Ik  was  ,ii  u  ,ud 
loi  shoot  ii  r :  a  i  iv  al  dcalet  w  ho  had 
shaken   him  down,   si  t  ippinsj   him  •  >t 

I  VVCllt  V      s|\      hits     ,)|      ,11  lO     I        List         "111! 

guv    pul    a   gun   to  1 1 iv    head   and   tool. 
111V    dl  llgs     s,     |    went    .Hound    I  Ik    i  oi 
Ilea ,   got    iiiv    |  hi  i      and     h'il    him       I 
listened    with    si  i  id  ii  1 1    none  ha  la  lice 
as   though    \\  1 1 1 1   were    I  e  1 1 1 1  ig   nn 
about    a   iin  iv  ie   I  ie  d   imi    seel  i     Win 
w  as  dc|  mi  ted  , if  t ci    sei  v  u  ig   hv  i    veil 
in   prison,   itie  hiding  a 
stint    al    Li  lb.  nu     With 
si.  \  el .  siblings  ai  kI  I  wo 
d a  II g ll  l  e  1  s    - 1  1 1 1    I  ! 
in  the  1    A    an  a     Wito 
hi  ipeel    to   III  1. 1    in-    w  av 
hack     then       "I     pisi 

in  id  400  bile  k-  to  gel 
iii  I  I  ,"  he  said  wuh 
ait  expe  e  ianl  an  as  it 
I  t night  be  willing  oi 
II.  ii.  he  1 1  Ii  i  in 
out  "I  got  f i  lend 
I  Ileae     w  hi  '   i  ai  i    j.l    iii. 

,11  I  OSS 

NX  ii"s  stoiv  is  i\|i| 
oil  ol  i  he  tin  uisands  o| 
>  a  I  v  a  d  o  i  ,  1 1 1  gain: 

tneinbei  s  who   le.il  Heel 
the    l  ope>   oil    Ameil 
e  an  e  il  v    stie  el  s      I  hev    w  etc    le  tugec 
who   tied    l  Igl  il    W  llig    V  li  del  lee     Hi    I  he 
I  ^iS0>   ,  u    e  llllcllc  li   i  'I    I  ll.  isc    lelilgec's 
\\  lule   the  wealthy   packed  then   kieb 
oft    to  ci  illdi  is  and   pi  IV  are    sehi  u  i|s    in 
Miami    ,  ii    Nili    Ll  aiic  lsco   to   wait    out 
I  he-    wan    c  llllcll  ell    of    I  lie     pool     i\  ho 
stole   ae  i  oss   the   hoi  ilea    w  el  e   often 
left    wuh  a   single   working  paieiil    oi 
si  aiiel  lines  i  in  parent    at   all     kn  gelv 
.lb. ll  leli  a  led    lo   I  lie    s|  i  ec'l  s   oiicc    thev 
I  eac  I  led    the    States       I  he  v     le  a  I  I  icd 
gang  iites  at  a  young  age,  inhabit msz 
a  world  w  u  hu  i  i  mi   hoielet  s  that   n  ,il 
most    e  o  I  ll  p  I  e  t  e  I V    1 1 1  el  el  e  1 1    1 1  o  m    o  1 1 1 
v  lew     As  am  niinnugniiil    sent  line  Ills 
le.lc  lied    a    level    pilch    in    I  he     m  lei 
I  s"AW    i    oiigicss    hioadeiicel    i  In 

1 .11  lgc    of    e  I  1 1 1 1 11 1. 1 1    ,1c  I  s    [  hat    c  ould    K 

suit    iii  e.xpi  ibii  in,  pi  ii,  luc  u  r_'  a     hi 

Hi   depi  a  lal  loin   to    Ll    Nllvadol 

v  adi  nan  |,nls  are  i  w  ei  Ik  >w  nig.  and  lo 

oil  autllol  it  les  have    lln  elli'lei    bill    n 

give    the   de'/'nl  UlJti\    a    flesh    k  I 

once   1 1  lev    return   Inn  m 

have    no  e  l  null  i.il    lee  old    111    I   ! 

v  adm    v  Iften   speak  me  link 

and  wuh  tew   In  ipe>  .  .1  luidiii 
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Alliance,  plans  re  create  ample  cdu- 
i    cational,  recreational,  and  employ- 
I   men!  opportunities  for  teens  have 
fci   largely  evaporated.  Youngsters  have 
■^    been  left  to  fend  tor  themselves  in  .1 
1  new  world  without  signposts,  where 
local  traditions  are  rapidly  succumb- 
ing to  an  entire  Zeitgeist  ol  imported 
food,  music ,  and  fashion. 

More  and  more,  Salvadorans  are 
finding  their  daily  nourishment  al 
gleaming  new  convenience  stores 
tli, it  appear  to  have  been  uprooted 
trom  Anywhere,  U.S.A.,  and  magi- 
cally plunked  down  amid  the  wild 
1]i:  elephant  grass  of  HI  Salvador's  tropi- 
ni  ;cal  squalor.  The  shops  come  replete 
with  piped-in  hip-hop,  Runn-omatk 
ser\  e-\  oLirself  coffee,  and  Subway 
sandwich  counters  (with  step-hy-step 
hints  to  help  bewildered  first-timers 
select  their  combination  of  meat, 
'cheese,  bread,  and  garnishes).  The 
dhtistling  Esso  Tiger-marts  Jo  of- 
fer ie.it  ures  1l1.1t  dist  inguish 
hem  from  their  North  Ameri- 
can cousins:  prominent  displays 
nl  vi  >dk.i,  £i£Hdr<itcntc\  and  rum, 
and  shotgun-toting  seeurttv 
guards,  who  are  often  called  up- 
on to  engage  bandits  and  gangs 
in  pitched  parking-lot  battles. 

The  guerrillas'  goal  of  recurving  HI 
Salvador's  pie  to  include  a  greater  cut 
for  the  masses  now  seems  like  a  dis- 
ant,  naive  dream.  The  old  landed 
iligarchy  has  mutated  into  a  new  ca- 
bal of  wealthy  bankers  and  industrial- 
ists, with  the  usual  suspects  jumping 
in  the  country's  highly  profitable 
lostwar  wave  of  privatization.  Mcan- 
vhile,  >0  percent  of  the  country's 
vorktorce  is  underemployed,  and 
tearly  2^  percent  of  the  population 
ive  in  "absolute"  poverty.  Young  Sal- 
adorans  who  hnd  rhemseh'es  on  the 
mtside  looking  in  have  been  primed 
iy  MTV  culture  to  embrace  that  oth- 
■r  big  U.S.  export:  street  gangs.  "  I  he 
uajontv  of  those  deported  were  maras 
vho  had  been  hardened  in  American 
ails,"  Rocko  said.  "Those  who  came 
rum  the  States  brought  with  them 
heir  organization-  and  the  same 
Iress  arid  manner  of  speaking  that 
.ids  here  had  seen  in  the  movies. 
rhey  attracted  the  attention  of  kids 
\ho  were  hanging  out,  looking  for 
omeone  they  could  look  up  to." 
As  the  Mara  Salvatrucha  and  the 


1  !alle  I  S  came  to  Id  Sal\  .\A<  >i ,  tbe\ 
quit  kly  grew  int<  1  nai  ional  1  uganiza- 
tions,  with  "branch  oflices"  across 
the  country.  Since  main  1  >l  the  de- 
portees returned  to  the  same  remote 
war  zones  their  parents  had  lied  in 
the  l^SOs,  rhey  spread  U.S.  urban 
gang  culture  deep  into  rural  commu- 
nities, creating  satellite  cells  depen- 
dent on  the  larger  city-based  outfits 
for  drugs,  weapons,  and  directives. 
Hike  a  series  of  corporate  mergers, 
the  old  homegrown  neighborhood 
gangs — with  names  like  The  Roost- 
ers, Mao  Mao,  and  Baby  Gang  — 
were  forced  into  c/u/mis  affiliated 
with  either  the  M.S.  or  the  1  Nth 
Street  Today,  nearly  every  city  and 
town  in  HI  Salvador  is  carved  up  into 
an  intricate  patchwork  of  rival 
cliques,  nearly  all  pertaining  to,  or 
otherwise  dependent  ^n,  the  two 
archrivals  trom  H.A. 


El    SALVAl  >OR'S  RESURUENT  HEA1  1  I 
SQUADS  MAINLY   1ARUET  UANt  ;S    RUT 
PRO(  iRESSIVE  PRIESTS  AN' I'  ACT  IVISTS 

WifKI     II  I  \  I     lllh    \l\~l    IT   '  .1  \  I 


"What  has  us  really  worried  now  is 
the  flood  of  drugs  flowing  into  the 

Country,"   said    Rocko,    "Slllce    1°^">, 

the  country's  been  awash  in  crack  " 
1  hat  Near,  ,lc  cold  ing  to  police' 
sources,  the  Colombian  cartels  be- 
gan to  insist  on  paying  "in  trade" 
rather  than  with  cash  foi  rights  to 
refuel  their  northbound  aircraft  on 
the  dirt  stnps  that  service  large  plan- 
tations strung  out  along  Central 
America's  highlands  and  coast. d 
plains.  To  convert  the  drugs  to  cash, 
hacienda  owners,  corrupt  customs 
agents,  and  others  linked  to  the 
(  olombian  trade  were  obliged  to  in- 
crease sharplv,  local  demand  tor  co- 
caine. "1:1  crack  lias  accelerated  the 
violence  among  the  annas  tremen- 
dously," said  Rocko.  "Rut  on  the  na- 
tional  level,   no  one-  seems  to  care. 

1  Vug  trafficking  is  not  on 

the  agenda." 


A 


long  with  scattered  private  ef- 
forts like  Rocko's,  progressive  ele- 
ments within  the  Catholic  Church 
have  been  spearheading  efforts  to 


channel  the  gangs'  raw  cnergv,  in  -1 
more  positive  direction.  To  diffuse 
tensions,  clergy  and  lay  workers  have 
brought  leaders  trom  rival  cliques  to- 
gether, offering  workshops  in  car  me- 
chanics, furniture  making,  and  word 
pri  icessing. 

One  night  in  S.m  Sah  ,ivl  ir's  w<  irk- 
ing-class  district  of  Ilopango,  parish 
I. iv  workers  arranged  tor  me  to  meet 
with  an  articulate  gang  leader  named 
Murra.  At  twenty-two,  Murra  was  al- 
ready a  nine-year  veteran  of  the  hun- 
dred-strong Trident  clique — an   iNth 
Street  ally  that  controls  a  square  mile 
ol  urban  turf  surrounded  by  hostile 
chapters  ol  the  Mara  Salvatrucha. 
Murra  sported  none  of  the  wild  graffi- 
ti  usually   lattooed  across  the  tote- 
heads,  chins,  and  forearms  of  Sal- 
vadoran  ganghangers.  Such  tattoos 
serve  to  bind  gang  members  together 
and  distinguish  them  from  rivals,  cre- 
ating a  kind  of  artificial  tribalism 
in  the  absence  of  the  ethnic  dif- 
ferences that  have  fueled  con- 
flicts 111  places  like  the  Balkans 
or  t  can  1  al   Africa.  Evident  Iy , 
Murra  had  staked  out  a  more 
thoughtful  position  than  most  of 
his  peers  on  the  use  of  tattoos. 
"It's  an  immediate  giveaway  to 
/us  perms  [the  dogs],"  he  said,  refer- 
ring lo  the  police.  Murra  pointed  to 
his  single  tattoo:  a  small,  three-dot- 
ted triangular  formation  etched  |ust 
above  the  knuckle  on  one  finger.  "It's 
the  Trident — drugs,  sex,  and  rock 
,\\)A  roll,"  he  clarified.  "Only  now  it's 
hip-hop.  You  know,  la  vida  loca." 

We  sat  on  a  bench   in   the  pale- 
glow  ol  a  barren  light  bulb  under  the 
tin-root   e.ives  of  the  parish  house. 
The  sky  thundered  and  a  torrenii.il 
ram  broke  loose,  soaking  our  boots 
while  puddles  the  size  of  small   lakes 
spread  across  the  dirt  courtyard. 
Murra's  darting  eyes  kept  a  close 
watch  on  the  street   from  beneath 
the  vis,  a  1  it  ,1  Philadelphia  Eagles 
cap   "We're  in  enemy  territory  here," 
he  explained.  The  last  tune  Murra 
came  to  the  church,  about  a  month 
earlier,  his  presence  was  detected  hv. 
M.S    lookouts.  They  closed  oft  the 
quadrant  of  single-story  cement 
block  house's  and  fired  shots  mi,    th 
church  grounds.  Murra  serambk 
ti  1  the  parish  1  dtice  and  plr  ine 
0  imrades,  who  arrived  within  fi 
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•  \    irate  carav  .ins  n  > 
him 

1 1  emeiit  i  il  gang  tint  in 

Sah  iuli  n   is  feroc  inns,  leaving 

lie  murus  virtual  prisonci  s  wil  bin 

Ikii  i  i\vn  neigl  ibi  'i  lit  'I  "Is.    I  ,  i  mm  e 

t  I  Ins  i  iwii  c  lique 's  :<  'in  ot  con 

i'i|,  which  lay   twenty  blocks  away, 

Murra  said  he  had  to  cither  hup  a 

mis  Di    assemble  ,i   posse  ot   ,n    least 

Hnjon  n  .il  ined  a  miracles,  depk  iyed 

miliary  style  along  both  sides  oi  the 

Meet,  riven  taking  the  bus  presup- 

h  isc-d  ,i  certain  i  isk     I   inel   several 

k'Tus  win  i  had  been  seriously 

\  i  mnded      oi   who  themselves  had 

ntlu  ted  sei  ions  wi  Hinds  —  in  t  he 

1  ii  i  I  ot  shut  it  -i  iiit^  that  erupt  weekly 

aboard  city  buses.   In  tact ,  Murra 

oininitted  his  hrst  murder  at  the  age 

I  thirteen  while  riding  a  bus,  whi  n 

ic  knited  a  huanaco     a  member  of 

he  Mara  Silv.it rut  ha. 

"I  tell  |i  >\  and  sadness,"  Murra  told 
ne.  "I  had  killed  my  first.  But  then  I 
knew  I  was  no  longer  safe  walking 
hi  the  -i  reel  \mi  live  with  the  fear 
hey  i  <  [i  ii  i"  1 1 '  vli )  the  same  thing  to 
i  hi."  I  i  usually  asked  hi  >\v  mam  he 
ill  I  died  in  his  nine  years  with  Tit 
Ii  nt .  "Probably  ten,"  he  said,  he- 
gang  rivals  ,H  i  J  local  si  reel 
lealers  who  tailed  ti  i  pay  their  "rax 
Murra  paused  for  a  m<  unent . 
hen  i  I  Ii  .1  "That's  nU|  count  ing 
he  ones  I  left  agonizing  on  I  he 
; round."  M  urra's  st at  lire  in  t he- 
ll 1 1  u  "i  i  w  with  each  murder,  uni  il 
ic  en  ii  rged   a   few    years   agi  <    h   its 

111    ll-|    III,  '    I 

I  i  i ■  leiu    members   pm  'led   i  heir 
in  me\  ,  gradually    at  quil 'inc    in     a   i 
iilt   tiK  t  potent   weapons: 

|s|ol  .ill 

iibin.it  1 1 ii n     :uns.  "In  t his  country, 
1  ic  s,ud.  "  i"  •  hi 
lit       tin 
lc.it lis  mil  ich  dav  bv  In 

1 1 1  be  I  i         I  1 1 1    '      in     lilt 

ii'sl    we   L 

l.ateb .    '     ihi    lalhei 
hildren,  Muri  w  Mi 

.  i     i  c  Ii  a  i  K  i     i      s  | 
nr    had    been    there    when    I 

Iter  .id\  k  e,  I   w  i  uildii't 
jot  ten   mvi  >l\  ed,"  he   sighed 
\ttei  he  began  meet  ing  with  Ilo]    in 
\    lllgell  lie    had    tiu    I 


to  kee|  i  low  profile  with  the  gang, 
counseling  his  underbuys  to  forswear 
violence,  lie  was  waking  up  early  to 
gel  to  his  minimum-wage  job  on  the 
assembly  line  of  a  foreign-run 
mdtjuila  Bui  Murra  knew  he  bad 
traveled  too  far  down  a  certain  road 
to  be  able  in  retrace  bis  steps;  like 
the  Maria  and  the  (  '1A,  gang  life  is 
forever.  "It  someone  wants  to  leave 
and  he  knows  too  much  about  the 
yany,  we  kill  him."  Murra  shrugged, 
implicitly  acknowledging  bis  own 
predicament.  "When  he  leaves  he'll 
start  to  talk.  We  can't 
let  him  out  alive." 


\\ 


ben  the  time  came  to  evacu- 
ate Murra  from  the  barrio,  a  lay 
worker  in  bis  early  twenties  named 
Noe  went  out  into  the  rain  to  look 
for  a  taxi.  The  cab's  windshield 
wipers  slapped  back  and  forth  as  we 
drove  through  the  damp,  deserted 
streets,  past  high  cement  walls 
topped  with  razor  wiie  and  shards  of 
broken  glass.  Someone  had  painted 
an  enormous  English  slogan — WEL- 
<  i  )MI  IU  >MHBi  >Y  —  wbic  h  ran  along 
one  wall  for  nearly  an  entire  block. 
"It's  onU  because  of  guys  like  Murra 
tli.it  we  can  walk  the  streets  here," 
said  Noe  smiling  and  giving  Murra 
an  attec  t  innate  pat  on  t  he  knee. 
"They  provide  protection  for  us." 
We  left  Murra  under  a  street  lamp  at 
a  corner  where  a  dirt  road  lined  by 
walled-in  houses  branched  off  jnd 
receded  into  deep  shadows  thrown 
by  swaying  palms  and  locust  trees. 
Before  he  gi  it  out  >  'I  the  car,  Murra 
asked  it  I  might  send  him  a  Spanish- 
language  i  ii|'\  ''I  Bound  by  Honor,  a 
kiss-and-tell  Mob  testtinoni.il  he  had 
heard  abi  nit,  when  I  gt  il  bac  k  to  the 
States.  I  told  him  I  would  d^  my 
best.  "I  iood  luck,"  he  s.ud,  offering  a 
firm  handshake.  I  le  i  urned  and  van- 
ished into  the  night. 

"I  le's  got  to  be  i  archil,"  Noe  whis 
pel  id    "I  le's  ,i  marked  man."    I~he 
ol  anot  hei   gang  leader  from 

ngo  had  recently  turned  up  >  me 
ning  with  his  thumbs  b, nmd  be- 
hind Ins  back  and  a  single  bullet  de- 
t  Ik    he. id.  "The  squads  in- 
then  targel  s  thon  Highly ," 
ee  them  c  ruise  the 

ts  in  new   c  .its  with  pi  >lari:ed 
I  In  \  re  from  the  private- 


security  companies.  They  know 
where  they're  going  to  find  their 
cliente."  The  same  people — "high- 
ranking  officers,"  Noe  called  them — 
bad  also  taken  a  dun  view  of  Murra's 
work  evangelizing  among  the  gangs. 
Anonymous  death  threats  had  been 
mailed  in  the  parish,  and  on  a  recent 
night  Noe  was  intercepted  on  a  dark' 
street  by  a  surly  man  with  a  baseball 
cap  pulled  low  over  his  eves.  "You 
dogs  better  watch  out,"  the  man 
snarled.  "We  know  who  you  are. 
We're  keeping  tabs  on  you."  Such 
encounters  had  convinced  Noe  that: 
elements  of  the  old  guard  were  oper- 
ating to  keep  El  Salvador's  youth 
steeped  in  gang  violence.  "They 
don't  want  the  gangs  to  disappear," 
Noe  said.  "It's  a  distraction,  a  big 
screen  to  hide  the  huge  theft  they're 
committing  from  the  eves  of  the 
people." 

It  stands  to  reason  that  reac- 
tionary forces  might  see  the  perpetu- 
ation of  gang  warfare  as  a  useful! 
mechanism  for  blunting  whatever 
danger  ot  revolution  might  remain. 
In  a  single  generation,  El  Salvador's 
urban  youth,  who  formed  the  back- 
bone oi  one  of  the  most  powerful 
revolutionary  movements  in  the  his- 
tory of  batm  America,  have  lowered 
their  sights  from  molding  a  socialist 
Utopia  to  enforcing  gang  rule  within 
the  circumscribed  perimeters  of  their 
respective  barrios.  The  tar  right,  in 
contrast,  has  remained  largely  intact, 
using  both  legal  and  extralegal 
means  to  pound  fresh  nails  into  the 
coffin  nt  reform.4 

Although  it  was  only  nine 
o'clock,  Noe  deemed  my  own  exit 
from  llopango  u^^  risky.  After  sun- 
set, bandcis  of  former  rebels  and  sol- 
diers einerge  to  kidnap  and  loot 
along  the  lonely  two-lane  highway 
that  separates  the  barrio  from  the  • 
center  of  San  Salvador;  it  was  best 
to  stay  put  until  morning.  Through 
the  course  of  a  sweaty,  sleepless 
night,  1  lay  in  bed  with  my  ears 
straining  al   every  creaking  branch 


■>  In  fact,  the  F\I/..V — disillusioned  uith  the 
slow  pace  oj  rep  nin  and  the  ongoing  right' 
wing  riuieru  e — is  rumored  to  have  counseled 
the  Irish  Republican  Army  to  hull  on  to  us 
n ili/ii >us  j, n  as  Ii mg  as  pi issible .  lest  its  adver- 
saries renege  on  peace-deal  promises,  as  has 
happened  m  El  'Salvador 


■;;: 


and  passing  footstep,  cursing  myself 
for  letting  the  cab  driver  know  ex- 
acth  where  I  would  be  staving.  In 
the  new  HI  Salvador,  you  never 
know  who  might  he  willing  to  trade 
such  mt>  iiin.tt n  m  t>  a"  ,i  few 


I 


extra  pe; 


JL  erhaps  no  single  person  better  em- 
bodies El  Salvador's  long  slide  into 
twilight  than  a  seventeen-year-old 
■  gang  leader  and  hired  assassin  named 
Gustavo  Adolto,  better  known  b\  his 
suggesti\'e  gang  name,  El  Directo — 
'The  Direct  One."  Since  his  arrest  in 
January  1999,  El  Directo  has  emerged 
as  .1  dark  celebrity,  the  subject  of  lurid 
hip-hop  verse  and  sensational  tabloid 
heaellines.  According  to  court  offi- 
cials, El  Directo  was  the  prune  or- 
chestrator  of  a  two-year  wave  of  terror 
that  swept  across  the  overgrown  lots 
and  graffiti-smothered  blocks  of  the 
eastern  city  of  San  Miguel.  He  is  said 
to  have  hacked  apart  street  urchins 
(with  machetes  and  pickaxes,  dispos- 
ing of  their  bodies  in  a  communal 
well.  And  lie  allegcdlv  lured  .1  scries 
of  schoolgirls  behind  ,1  gleaming  new 
Miami-style  shopping  mall,  where  he 
led  his  Mara  Salvatrucha  comrades  in 
Lereinoni.il  gang  rapes  rh.it  ended 
with  the  execution  of  the  victims. 

El  Directo's  penchant  for  murder 
put  him  out  on  that  murky,  ill-de- 
fined frontier  of  Salvadoran  crime 
where  gang  violence  intersects  with 
the  more  calculated  business  of  terror 
for  profit  and  pandiUcrus  graduate 
from  street  toughs  to  toot  soldiers  tor 
irganized  crime.  El  Directo  was  fet- 
ing money  from  somewhere;  neigh- 
borhood kids  said  he  never  Licked  tor 
Irugs  or  weapons.  And  police  say 
hat  on  a  number  ot  occasions,  Gus- 
avo  served  as  a  sicdnu —  a  hired 
jun — tor  an  unidentified  clientele. 
Authorities  suspect  El  Directo  o\  .it 
east  seventeen  grisly  murders — one 
>r  each  year  ot  his  short  lite. 

\\  lule  covering  the  war  back  in  the 
1980s,  I  met  plent\  of  reputed  killers 
i'ho  justified  eon  ejus  to  the  wholesale 
deological  cleansing  then  under  wa\ 
n  El  Salvador,  even  it  they  disavowed 
m\  direct  participation  in  it.  But 
.vhen  my  eyes  met  the  flat  lifeless  ones 
't  Gustavo  Adolto,  1  sensed  1  was  m 
he  presence  ot  .1  new  sort  ot  animal, 
or  whom  killing  was  ,1  matter  ot  sim- 


ple expedience,  with  no  more  need  for 
explanation  than  the  imperative  of 
eating  breakfast  in  the  m<  irning. 

"1  don't  mess  with  anyone  who 
doesn't  mess  with  me,"  El  Directo 
said  111  a  bored  monotone  barely  au- 
dible over  the  raucous  banter  of  oili- 
er juvenile  offenders  wrestling  out- 
side in  the  prison  courtyard. 
"Because,  quite  simply,  those  that 
did  ...  1  made  them  disappear." 

Gustavo  came  to  gang  lite  the  wa\ 
many  kids  do  in  El  Salvador.  Raised 
by  a  stepfather  who  sexually  abused 
him  and  a  suspicious  mother  who 
kept  him  in  isolation  from  the  rest  of 
the  hi  iiisehold,  Gustavo  finally  found 
a  family  when  he  joined  the  local 
clique  ot  the  Mara  Salvatrucha  at 
the  age  of  eleven,  lie  became  an  ea- 
ger student  ot  weapons  ot  even 
sort  —  from  assault  rifles  to  home- 
made bombs — and  displayed  a  star- 
tling disposition  to  put  them  to  use, 
rising  higher  in  the  ranks  with  each 
successive  ruhout.  'The  weapon  1 
used  depended  on  where  1  happened 
to  be,"  he  said  matter-ot-tactly, 
when  I  asked  about  his  firearm  ot 
choice.  "We  -i.ishcd  guns  in  differ- 
ent parts  ot  the  neighborhood."  Gus- 
tavo displayed  an  encyclopedic 
knowledge  ot  the  various  infantry 
weapons  left  behind  from  the  war 
.in^\  the  price  each  could  fetch  on 
the  black  market.  "We'd  buv  our 
guns  from  a  police  agent."  he  said, 
declining  to  he  more  specific.  "He 
would  take  the  guns  oft  other  inane* 
in  San  Miguel  and  sell  them  to  us." 

1  was  grateful  to  be  meeting  El  Di- 
recto in  circumstances  that  stripped 
him  of  the  kind  ot  power  he  exer- 
c  ised  over  his  quarry  on  the  streets  of 
San  Miguel.  1  studied  the  bewilder- 
ing array  of  spiderwebs,  clown  faces, 
and  gang  symbols  tattooed  ><n  his 
face,  neck,  and  arms.  .A  cellmate  had 
nisi  added  a  fresh  addition  to  El  Di- 
recto's body  art,  etching  an  M  and 
an  S  in  large  Gothic  letters  on  the 
back  of  each  hand.  The  raw  and 
pussy  grooves  hurt  just  to  look  at, 
and  1  redirected  my  ga:e  toward  a 
distant  pomr  on  the  puke-green 
pris,  m  wall. 

Attempting  to  explain  Gustavo's 
ferocious  behavior,  a  court  psycholo- 
gist told  me  this  >torv:  When  his 
mother  went  to  the  hospital  in  an 
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d  state  ol  labor  seventeen 
-  H  liei ,  ^lu'  rode  in  an  amhu- 
tilleJ  w  iih  the  disfigured 
'us  of  .1  siik  idal  soldier  who  had 
|iisi  pulled  the  pin  on  a  grenade  in- 
side a  crowded  saloon.  Curiously, 
when  pohi  e  ai  rested  El  I  )irecto  al 
his  home  hist  war.  he  lunged  for  a 
similar  fragmentation  grenade  he 
k^pi  i  in  .1  shell  in  his  room,  perhaps 
intending  to  depart  this  world  the 
same  way  he  had  entered  it.  "This  is 
the  fruit  i  it  a  gener.it  i<  m  wh<  i  grew  up 
with  the  war,"  the  psy- 
r-«^        i  In  ilogisi  said. 


hat  war  is  in  the  past,  and  the 
I  nited  States  has  taken  a  consider- 
ably lower  profile  than  hack  m  the 
1980s,  when  we  were  pumping  sl 
million  a  day  into  HI  Salvador,  when 
every  utterance  of  our  ambassador 
was  quoted  prominently  in  the  local 
press  and  the  State  Department  drew 
up  plans  t.i  move  the  old  earthquake- 
damaged  embassy  to  a  vastly  expand- 
ed new  facility  on  San  Salvador's 
western  outskirts.  The  U.S.  mission 
occupied  the  sprawling  new  com- 
pound in  1992,  just  as  the  war  was 
ending.  Built  to  wartime  specifica- 
tions and  intended  to  house  a  legion 
ot  bureaucrats,  spooks,  and  military 
advisers,  much  ol  the  complex  would 
now  sit  empty  were  it  not  for 
I  SAlD's  decision  lo  warehouse 
main  ol  its  regional  functionaries  in 
i  he  new  embajada. 

I  passed  through  a  series  ot  security 
checks  and  air-locked  doors  into  the 
silent,  climate-controlled  sterility  of 
the  embassy.  On  the  filth  floor  I  met 
with  Marjorie  l  ottin,  a  cheery  State 
Department   spokeswoman,   who 
gushed  over  San  Salvador's  prodi 
gious  road  and  building  construction 
I  n  ije<  is  and  the  wonderful  changi 
under  way  in  postwar  El  Salvador.  To 
gel  a  look  at  the  new  face  ot  Amen- 
i  an  aid  i"  El  Sab  id  r,  (     if  fin 
me  toe  hec  k  out   "New    Hori 
'l'v)"     the  i  mgi  ling  ^  ivk   at.  tton  exei 
cises  out  east  in  Chilanguera,  where 
t  w  1 1- week  rotations  from  tin    I     S 
Armv   Reserves  were  putting  up  a 
new  s,.  hi ,,  .I  and  rec  hanneling  the  1 1\ 
ei   in  the  town  hardest  hit  by  Hurri- 
cane Mitch  in  1998.  I  decided  to  fol- 
low up  on  (  ■  'Mill's  suggestn  in 

With  the  l.  ahaparrastique  \  -  L  an.  i 


looming  in  the  distance  in  a  perfeel 
Fujiesque  cone,  giant  earthmovers 
painted  in  green-and-black  camou- 
flage lumbered  across  the  mudflats, 
scooping  monstrous  rocks  from  the 
bed  ot  the  Chilanguera  River.  A 
cluster  ot  African- American  engi- 
neers in  yellow  hard  hats  and  olive 
fatigues  —  "Bravo  Company,  mi 
467th  Engineering  Battalion, 
C  ireenville,  Mississippi.  What  can 
we  do  tor  you?" — huddled  around  a 
topographical  map,  trying  to  square 
its  obsolete  representation  ot  the 
meandering  river  with  the  hilly  ter- 
rain ot  scrub  and  blooming  jacaran- 
das  that  Mitch  had  rearranged 
around  them.  Everything  was  going 
tine;  no  incidents  to  report,  and  the 
locals  were  friendly.  "Wish  we  could 
understand  them  though,"  said  one 
as  he  pointed  over  bis  shoulder  at  a 
group  ot  women  standing  knee-deep 
in  the  n\er,  scrubhing  away  at  laun- 
dry on  the  rocks.  The  soldiers'  de 
lac  to  translator,  a  reservist  from 
Puerto  Rico,  had  gone  home  with 
the  last  rotation,  leaving  the  Ameri- 
cans  clueless  as  they  went  about 
then  ^hkI  works.  "We  wave  and 
smile,  and  they  wave  and  smile." 

1  waded  across  the  waterway  to  a 
mud-and-stick  hut  perched  on  the 
opposite  hank.  Barefoot  children 
chased  baby  chicks  around  the  clear- 
ing amid  peals  ot  laughter.  An  ema- 
ciated man  dressed  m  rags  pur  down 
a  bucket  ol  water  he  had  just  hauled 
up  from  the  well  and  sauntered  over 
to  introduce  himself.  "It's  good,  what 
they're  doing,"  said  Perfecto  Ramos, 
ii'  idding  at  loss  the  way  at  the  Missis- 
sippians.  "Only  thing,  they  don't  un- 
derstand anything  we  say.  Maybe 
you  could  ask  it  they'd  push  the  hank 
up  a  little  more  on  this  side.'  I'm 
afraid  the  ground  is  too  low  here  and 
it  will  flood  again." 

Ramos  said  he  and  his  family  had 
survived  Mitch  by  climbing  to  highei 
gn  hiikI  as  the  <.  Ihilanguera  <  iverflowed 
its  banks  and  swept  over  the  town. 
But  he  wasn't  s( >  lucky  fourteen  years 
before,  when  a  U.S. -supplied  Cessna 
spotter  plane  rocketed  his  single- 
room  dwelling.  "We  lived  up  on  that 
lull  over  there."  Ramos  pointed  to  a 
distant  ridgeline.  Five  members  ot  his 
tamilv  weii-  killed  that  dav,  including 
a  daughter  and  three  nephews.  The 


date  rolled  straight  off  his  tongue 
Ap.il  18,  1985 

"We  thank  God  things  have 
changed,"  Ramos  said.  Then  his  fac< 
darkened.  "But  now  we  have  a  new 
problem — /us  dclincucnu\."  Armec 
cattle  rustlers  roam  the  hills  now; 
hauling  away  farm  animals  with  im- 
punity. "We  don't  know  who  thevi 
.ire,  because  the  police  never  come 
here  to  investigate."  Ramos  said  he 
had  begun  tethering  his  goats  and 
pigs  at  night  to  the  poles  on  flia 
open-air  porch,  hoping  to  save  his 
animals  from  the  bandits. 

On  Guazapa  three  weeks  before,  I 
had  heard  similar  tales  ot  CUdtreroi 
rounding  up  animals  from  pastures  ai 
night,  loading  them  on  larg(  j 
flatbeds,  taking  them  off  to  black 
market  buyers  and  clandestine 
slaughterhouses.  It  seemed  cattle 
rustling  was  rapidly  developing  int< 
a  national  industry.  Fearing  the 
rustlers  would  kidnap  their  animals 
in  the  dead  ot  night,  tanners  were 
beginning  to  share  their  living  quai 
ters  with  chickens,  pigs,  and  cows 
But  even  then,  masked  gunmen  were 
kicking  in  doors,  using  the  occasion 
to  take  away  trot  only  the  animals 
but  their  owners  as  well.  "No  one 
opposes  them,"  one  peasant  had  told 
me,  "because  they  have  the  guns." 

1  slogged  back  over  the  river  and 
communicated  Ramos's  message  o 
the  Greenville  engineers.  They 
cheerfully  agreed  to  rework  the 
bank.  "So  that's  what  he  was  trying 
to  tell  us."  1  chose  not  to  mention 
the  bandits  lurking  in  the  hills 
around  them;  1  didn't  want  to  give 
them  any  thoughts  about  oiling  up 
their  M-16s.  But  despite  the  indu 
bitable  service  the  reservists  were 
performing  tor  the  people  of  Chi- 
languera, I  found  something  vaguely 
disturbing  about  their  presence.  Oi 
perhaps  what  bothered  me  more  was 
the  timing  of  their  presence.  I  had 
the  feeling  the  C-5  ( lalaxv,  time  ma- 
chines that  dtopped  them  from  the 
sky  had  overshot  by  twenty  years.  I 
wondered  what  might  have  been  it 
we  had  come  here  with  the  tractors 
and  backhoes  two  decades  back, 
when  it  really  coui  i  have  counted. 
And  it  we  had  left  the  guns  at  home. 
Maybe  then  there  could  have  been  a 
New  El  Salvador  after  all.  ■ 
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REVIEW 


DON  TJIDGE  HIS  HEART 

Is  our  notion  ot  the  Founding  Fathers' 
"characters"  relevant  material  for  history? 

B"y  James  Bowman 


1  list  ussed  111  this  essay 

Burr,  Hamilton,  ai\d  Jefferson:  A  Study  m  Character,  by  Roger  G.  Kennedy. 
(  >xtord  1  Iniversity  Press.  476  pages.  $30. 


Roger  C  i.  Kennedy's  latest  h<  ><  ik 
l-  subtitled  "A  Study  in  Char- 
it  iii,"  hut  it  in  alsi i  .i  study  in 
historical  reputation.  Kennedy's  aim 
is  to  shock  received  opinion  by  reha- 
bilitating Aaron  Burr  while  simulta- 
neously and  necessarily  derogating 
In  >m  the  reputatii  ins  oi  Burr's  two  most 
I  rominenl  political  enemies,  Alexan- 
der II. million  and  Thorn. is  [efferson. 
I  lis  is  ,in  advocate's  case,  argued  with 
passion  and,  I  think,  some  justice,  bin 
it  raises  certain  questions  of  historio- 
graph ical  propriety.  Kennedy  attempts 
ti  i  rei  irder  our  sympathies  in  regar<  I  to 
i  hese  three  Amei  u  an  hen  >es  by  a 
minute  examination  of  their  oun  sym- 
1  ithies  (toward  blacks,  women,  and 
Indians,  for  example)  as  well  as  their 
psychological  makeup  in  ways  that 
u.  mid  have  been  ini  i  mi  ei\  able  and.  in 
any  event,  irrelevant  in  their  i  iwn  time. 
1  ><  pes  this  anai  hn  inism  matter.' 

The  "honor"  with  which  Burr, 
Hamilton,  and  Jefferson  were  con- 
i  erned  lias  sc.ircely  any  meaning  for  us 
i  hese  men  meant  by 
"honor"  was,  m  the  language  of  oui 
.  >u  n  time,  re]  ■mat  ion,  and  the  last  twi 
centuries  have  noi  been  kind  to  the 
reputatu  m  of  reputai  ion    !~oi  lay ,    >ui  as 
MiniptH  'ti  lends  t,  i  he,  like  Kenm 
thai  reputai  i<  m  and  reality  are  at  \  ai  i 
ance.  At  best  the  reputation  toi  virtue 
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will  roughly  corresponcf  wirh  those  in- 
ternal qualities — compassion,  consid- 
eration, tolerance,  kindliness,  and  so 
forth — that  we  value  most  highly,  but 
reputation  itself,  without  them,  is 
worthless  and  would  amount  to 
hypocrisy,  insincerity.  These  are  among 
Kennedy's  most  damning  charges 
against  1  I, million  and  Ictferson.  But  is 
it  quite  fair  for  us  to  blame  these  men 
because  they  valued  other  things, 
including  reputation,  more  highly  than 
sincerity.' 

The  idea  i  if  "character"  is  not  s<  >me- 
ihtng  fixed  and  permanent.  Even  if 
the  contemporaries  of  these  three  fig- 
ures wen-  not  in  a  better  position  to 
judge  then  characters  than  we  are, 
they  would  nonetheless  have  meant 
something  different  b\  "character" 
than  what  we  mean.  The  word  itselt, 
in  the  sense  of  the  sum  of  a  person's 
moral  qualities,  was  little  more  than  a 
century  old  at  the  tune  Burr  and 
I  lam il ton  were  born  (the  OED's  first 
citation,  an  ambiguous  one,  is  from 
1  M  i  ).  During  their  lives  n  probably 
had  something  of  the  sense — a  sense 
thai  ii  still  bore  in  living  memory — of 
moral  quail  ties  we  assign  to  some- 
i  me  eKe.  I  lence,  a  housemaid  in  search 
of  new  employment  used  to  ask  her 
mistress  foi  "a  character"  thai  would 
help  her  ti  i  am  ither  job. 

Alexandei  Pope  famously  an- 
nounced in  I  i  ■>">  that  "most  women 
have  no  characters  at  all,"  bin  perhaps 
he  si),  .11  Id  ii-  a  he  so  roughly  censured 
ie  opinii  ui  as  he  might  be  it  the 


word  meant  then  what  it  does  today 
His  is  the  first  OED  citation  under  to 
day's  usual  meaning  of  "moral  qualitie: 
strongly  developed  or  strikingly  dis 
played"  (an  instance  of  how  often  the 
lexicographer's  art  involves  interpre- 
tation as  well  as  research),  and  the  re 
mark  is  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  where  tht 
word  "character"  did  not  mean  sun 
ply  "reputation,"  it  referred  to  (or  ai 
least  implied)  masculine,  military,  anc 
upper-class  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
Before  "character,"  there  was  "honor,' 
a  word  that,  as  we  know,  was  still  ha 
bituallv  in  use  by  Burr,  Hamilton,  Jet 
ferson,  and  their  contemporaries,  anc 
was  used  traditionally  to  refer  to  these 
same  qualities. 

Or,  as  one  should  more  properly  say 
to  the  reputation  for  them,  since  tht, 
two  things  are  generally  impossible  tij 
disentangle  before  the  mid-nineteenth 
century,  when,  in  English-speaking 
countries,  at  any  rate,  it  began  to  bt 
pi  isstble  to  say  that  a  man's  actual  char- 
acter and  his  reputation  were  at  van 
ance  without  having  to  tight  a  duel 
over  it.  In  particular,  the  willingness  t< 
fight  was  itself  the  essential  qualifica- 
tion for  a  man  of  honor.  What  re- 
mained of  the  chivalric  code  regarded 
cowardice  as  the  only  unpardonable 
sin,  and  so  displays  of  courage  at  times 
took  on  the  character  of  an  elaborate 
charade.  By  the  same  token,  where 
there  was  courage  and  prowess  to  en- 
force it,  the  character  of  reality  itselt 
was  altered.  Reality  didn't  matter  so 
long  as  reputation  was  preserved.  Thus 
in  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  Morte 
D' Arthur,  everyone  agrees  that  Sir 
Launceli  it's  affair  with  Queen  Cuine 
\  ere  is  no  stain  on  the  honor  of  either 
ol  them  just  so  long  as  Launcelot  is  ■ 
strong  enough  to  kill  in  smgle  com- 
bai  any  knight  who  dares  to  impugn  j; 
the  Queen's  chastity. 

How  foreign  such  attitudes  ap- 
pear from  the  perspective  of 
the  present !  And  vet  they 
were  still  familiar  to  the  generation 
whose  "character"  Kennedy  is  writing  t' 
about.  Of  course,  he  is  tree  retrospec-  : 
lively  to  apply  more  contemporary  no- 


mis  i  if  1 1  in  .k  ter  to  the  past ,  mi  lony 
i,  lie  makes  it  «.  lear  that  this  is  what 
e'.s  doiny.  And  tew  today  will  refrain 
om  joininy  him  in  applauding,  f<  >r 
-  sample,  Burr's  hypertrophic^  "sym- 
ithies,"  of  which  he  hastens  to  apprise 
,  at  the  outset.  These,  he  says, 

were  more  nu  lusi\  e  than  I  latnilton's 
ie     or  letfersi m's,   u ui  In--  style 
rc     was  more  pet's,  ui.il  than 
,,     Washinyti  m's.  I  Ie  treat  eu 
i  '    people  nt  African  descent  .is 

respectfulh  as  Europeans, 

and,    alone    anions    Hie 

Founders,  Purr  had  Indian 

friends.  With  I  lannlti  m  and 

John  |.i\ ,  he  w  .is  aim  my  the 

leaders  of  the  battle  to  end 

slavery  in  New  'l  i  irk    And 

.  .  .  his  prototeminism  i  e- 

ejuired  nu  He  i  >t  linn  rh.in  his 

wearing  an  amulet  « 'I  Mary 

Wollsti  ma  rati  during  mi  'si 

lit  'as  adull  life    But  such  a 

s\  .,  hi  die    M.  t ,   so    li  my  si|s- 

tained,  "siynil  ies,"  as  he 
miyht  have  said. 

sew  here',  Kennedy  cites 
nony  the  reasi  ms  tor  Bun's 
■•■•  llinys-out  with  his  fellow 
t  pii!  'lieans  Ins  "aholil  ion- 
alliance  with  1  lamilti  >n 
id  |ay,  as  well  as  that  pe- 
iliar  insistence  upon  the 
tellectual   equality   of 
acks  AnA  u'i  mien  ii  i  white 
ales,  tm  which  Mr.  letter 
n  had  said  'the-  public  is 
a  prepared  n<  >r  am  I .'"  As  it  all  this 
ere  not  recommendation  enough, 
lie  had  i  he  irritat  iny  hahit  of  re- 
[indiny  his  contemporaries  of  Euro- 
]  an  ancestry  that  there  were  Indians 
who  had  to  he  included  in  planning 
i  ■  the  future  of  the  North  American 
( ntinent." 

So.  Burr  was  tindouhtedly  a  man  of 
<  aracter  for  our  times.  1  )oes  it  matter 
tat  none  of  these  admirably  tolerant 
;  d  multicultural  attitudes  would  I  ia\  e 
s  nitied  anything  at  all  ahout  his  char- 
Iter  to  his  ei  mtempi  iraries'  Si  mie  tew 
f  '.  ressive  and  sympathet  ic  spirits  ,  if 
i  ime,  like'  Burr,  may  have  th<  myht 
s  uf  Jefferson  ti  u  his  attitudes  to- 
ad blacks,  women,  and  Indians,  but 
isl  people  did  not.  Must  people  — 
least  those  who  were  not  blacks, 
•men,  or  Indians — held  similar  views 
emselves.  Should  Burr's  more  en- 


lightened attitudes  be  a  historical  da- 
tum i'l  any  interest,  except  as  a  mea- 
sure ol  how  remarkable  an  exception 

he  was,  to  those  of  us  who  (belatedly) 
share  them .' 

There  seems  a  certain  smuyness,  a 
certain  circularity  in  aryuiny  that  Bun 
was  a  better  man  than  1  1, million  or 
lettetson  because  he  was  more  like  us, 


more  like'  what  twenty-hrst-century 
America,  as  opposed  to  eiyhteenth- 
century  America,  thinks  a  man  ouyht 
in  be.  This  kind  ol  exercise  is  a  sub- 
cateyon  ol  what  the  British  historian 
Herbert  Butterfielcl  called  the  Winy 
Interpretation  ol  History  — the  sort  of 
triumphalist  proyressivism  that  holds 
that  history's  implicit  purpose  is  re- 
vealed by  the  tact  that  it  has  produced 
enlightened  fellows  like  ourselves.  It 
follows  that  it  the  past  is  only  inter- 
esting to  us  insofar  as  n  has  produced 
the  present ,  then  its  most  important 
and  valued  figures  will  be  those  who  arc 
most  like  us. 

In  other  words,  it  may  or  may  not  be 
ime  thai  Burr  was  a  in*  ire  modern  man 
than  eii her  letters,  m  or  Hamilton  (at 
least  as  strong  an  argument  could  be 
made  tor  Jefferson,  it  seems  to  me), 
but  it  is  possible  to  make  him  appear 


in  a  more  lav,  nahle  liyht  h\  appealing 
to  lb.  isc  qualit  ies  in  linn  tli.it  are  dis- 
tinct i  vel\  nu  idem.  We  ire  pre)  >arei  I 
io  like  Burr  bet  let  than  pei  >ple  used 
io  IT  e  linn  bei  ause  he  is  nn  ire  i  he 
kind  <  >l  thirty  we  like,  as  I  i,  ire  \  idal 
lirst  recoynired  in  his  own,  fictional 
rehabilitat  h  in  i  >l  the  man  in  his  m  iv- 
el  Burr,  written  nearly  thirty  wars  ayo. 
Kennedy  shares  a  num- 
ber o|  Vidal's  assimipt  l<  >ns, 
tindiny  in  Burr  not  pisi  a 
misunderstc  x  >d  and  falsely 
maliyned  hyure,  a  tarnished 
star  .iinon>_i  the  ylitteriny 
yalaxy  ol  I  he  Fi  Hinders  in 
need  of  polishing  up,  bin  in 
si  ime  way  s  the  only  ,  me  <  >t 
them  who  deserves  still  t,  i 
shine  ai  all.  Even  W  ash- 
inyton,  nieiiu  'table  ti«  mi  \  I- 
dal's  m  >\  el  !•  H  bis  stupidity, 
military  inc<  unpetence,  pi  <- 
In  ical  c  tinniny,  and  enor- 
nii  his  real'  end,  alsi  >  sutlers 
b\  comparisi >n  with  Bun  in 
Kennedy's  account.  Wash- 
ington, in  iliis  telliny,  "was 
unli  iryi\  my  to  anyi  me  un- 
w  illiny  ti '  suhi  irdinate  per- 
s,  'ii. 1 1  preference  to  patriotic 
vlui  y  defined  by  Wash- 
i n o r i m,  as  by  mi >st  l  neat 
Men,  as  duty  to  him."  Jef- 
ferson, n  is  hinted,  was  not 
only  a  slave  i  iwner  and  a 
In  p,  >c  rile  but  als>  i  a  ei  iward 
and  drat  I  cli  'dyer  avunl  Li  lei- 
nv — and  an  incompetent  yovernor  of 
Viryinia  to  boot. 

Most  strikingly,  Kennedy  also  fol- 
lows \  idal  in  spec  u I. ii  iiil;  thai  the  en- 
mity between  Bun  and  1  I  am  il  ton  had 
deep  psychological   roots;   to  wit, 
Hamilton's  seetny  in  Burr  a  kind  ol 
doppely.inyer,  a  "projected"  imaye  ol 
himself  that  ultimately  \\.w\  to  be  de- 
stroyed. Reyardiny  a  letter  of  I  lamil- 
ton's  critical  ol  Burr,  Kennedy  writes 
that  "the  portrait  ol  Burr  presented  by 
Hamilton  was  of  his  own  shadi  iw-selt, 
a  picture  thai  would  have  been  more 
compelling  had  lie  criticized  Burr  loi 
qualities  not  conspicuously  his  own 
for  example,  qualities  such  as  irre- 
oluteness  or  beiny  patheticalh  ci'cd  i 
|i  ms  beneath  a  c  Vllic  al  dellle  II  l<  H 
chance  remark  thai   I  lanulton  lou.i 
Burr's  manners  "fas,,  mai  iny"  i-  'T 
by  Kennedy'  as  t>  T,  i\\'s: 


tr.uioiiK  O.ioJ  l.ilms, 
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What  can  this  mean?  What  is  "fasc 
nation"?  ( Clinically,  it  is  being  powe 
fully  drawn  by  the  gravitational  force 
oneself,  in  projection.  And  in  Ham 
tun's  case  that  projected  self  was  a  pe 
son  whose  "ambition  is  unlimited 
whose  "sole  spring  of  action  is  an  ino 
dinate  ambition."  Burr's  ambition!  Th 
from  a  man  who  had  written  of  hnnse 
"The  love  of  fame  |is|  the  ruling  passu 
of  the  noblest  minds."  Burr  was  not  gi 
en  to  passion;  Hamilton  was;  yet  I 
wrote  of  Burr:  "I  le  is  of  a  temper  to  u 
dertake  the  most  hazardous  enterprise 
That  is  exactly  what  John  Adams  sa 
of  Hamilton. 


Hamilton,  it  should  be  noted,  was  pro 
ably  half-quoting  Milton's  "Lycidas' 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spi 

doth  raise 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind)  . 

In  any  case,  it  is  not  quite  fair 
equate  this  "noble"  love  of  fame  wi 
"ambition" — a  word  that,  in  the  Enf 
lish  of  Hamilton's  time,  still  retain< 
much  of  its  original  pejorative  sen- 
This  is  its  usual  sense  in  Shakespeai 
who  has  Brutus  cry  out  to  the  crowd  . 
ter  the  murder  of  Caesar,  "ambitior 
debt  is  paid,"  and  has  Wolsey  wai 
Cromwell,  "1  charge  thee,  fling  aw; 
Ambition"  for  "By  that  sin  fell  the  A 
gels."  In  the  same  way,  Macbeth  a 
tempts  to  draw  back  from  the  murdj 
of  Duncan  by  noting  that: 


1  have  no  spur 

To  puck  the  sides  of  my  intent,  hi 

i  iiil\ 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erlea 

itself, 
And  falls  on  the  other 


In  all  these  uses  of  the  term  there 
an  underlying  assumption  of  a  hiera 
chical  social  order  in  which  it  won 
still  have  been  thought  a  virtue 
know  and  keep  to  one's  proper  plac 
Honor,  too,  and  therefore  charactt 
depended  on  giving  and  receiving  r 
spect  according  to  one's  place  in  the! 
erarchy.  "Ambition,"  therefore,  cou 
mean  either  a  passion  to  rise  ab.r 
one's  place  illegitimately  or  throuj 
criminal  acts,  as  it  so  often  does 
Shakespeare,  or  the  noble  desire 
distinguish  oneself  in  one's  prop  - 
sphere.  Yet  this  state  of  affairs  was 


' 


Fi 


• 


o  changing  in  the  new   Federal  Re- 
,  lublie,  and  Hamilton,  "the  ha.starJ 
irat  of  ,1  Scute  li  pedlar"  (as  John 
\.dams  called  him)  in  im  the  West  In- 
idies,  had  inure  reason  to  kn<  >\\   this 
han  most  Americans  of  the  period. 
Ia\  ing  risen  by  his  i  >wn  talents  and  ef- 
forts rn  the  highest  rank  among  his 
i  ontemporaries,  he  made  the  aristo- 
*  ratic  assumptions  and  used  the  aris- 
■'  ocratic  language  of  the  time  while  in 
limself  summing  up  the  tun  historical 
Tendencies  that  were  already  under- 
amino  them. 

he  first  nf  these  was  what  we  now 
all  industrial  capitalism.  Hamilton's 
ise  in  the  world,  assisted  by  the  pa- 
ronage  of  the  great,  was  remarkable  for 
ds  time;  in  the  time  to  come  it  would 
>e  less  so,  and  even  more  the  product 
::l'f  individual  effort.  The  economic  lih- 
rty  and  dynamism  of  the  early  Re- 
'ublic  were  sweeping  away  social  hi- 
rai   hies  where  they  were  strongest, 
: ;  nd  by  the  time  that  1  lamilton's  wid- 
w  died,  aged  ninety-seven,  in  1854, 
he  aristocratic  conventions  that  had 
iOth  schooled  and  killed  her  husband 
'  lardly  survived  in  America  outside 
he  plantation  economy  of  the  Deep 
iouth.  More  important,  however,  was 
i  he  second  development,  which  dis- 
laced  the  aristocracy  of  birth  and 
ealth  and  honor  with  the  aristocra- 
cy of  feeling,  whose  earliest  grandees 
■ere  the  European  Romantics  but 
hose  most  congenial  territory  was 
nd  still  in  many  ways  is  that  of  Amer- 
:an  democracy. 


1 


he  best  intellectual  road  map 
tracing  the  growth  and  devel- 
ipment  over  the  past  two  pen- 
nies of  the  Empire  of  Feeling  is  still 
ionel  Trilling's  Sincerity  and  Authcn- 
:ity,  but  we  must  now  attempt  the 
itficult  imaginative  leap  of  trying  to 
at  ourselves  in  the  pi, ice  of  those  who 
id  not  take  tor  granted  that  particu- 
ir  empire's  sway,  and  to  adopt  tor  a 
loment  as  our  own  the  habit  of  mind 
'  i  which  reputation,  called  honor,  had 
value  in  its  own  right.  Only  thus  can 
e  learn  to  see  Kennedy's  revisionism 
i  its  proper  light. 

First  we  must  notice  how  striking  is 
is  book's  audacious  attempt  to  sell  us 
i  its  hero,  Aaron  Burr,  as  an  early 
ototype  of  contemporary  man,  man 
i  the  Age  of  Feeling.  True,  Burr  seems 


to  have  anticipated  some  distinctive- 
ly contemporary  feelings,  but  what 
similarities  of  this  kind  could  be  half  as 
striking  as  the  staggering  differences 
between  us  and  those  to  whom  dueling 
seemed  a  natural  way  to  settle  disputes.' 
The  "alfan  of  honor,"  like  honor  it- 
self, to  a  greater  <  >r  lesser  extent ,  is  <  me 
of  those  features  of  the  historical  land- 
scape— like  im  masticism  <  >i  mi  marchy, 
the  v  ausades  or  the  Inquisition,  slav- 
ery or  the  subordination  of  women — 
that  we  simply  accept  (often  by  con- 
demning them),  because  they  seem  so 
impossible  to  understand. 

The  seminal  recent  work  in  at- 
tempting to  understand  the  "affair  of 
honor,"  cited  by  nearly  all  historians 
who  write  on  the  subject,  is  an  article 
by  the  "historian-ethnographer" 
Joanne  B.  Freeman,  called  "Dueling  as 
Politics:  Reinterpreting  the  Burr- 
Hamilton  Duel."  Kennedy  himself 
cites  it,  with  gratitude,  in  a  footnote, 
adding  dryly  that  "she  does  not,  how- 
ever, seem  to  support  the  view  that 
1  lamilton  was  psychologically  driven 
to  make  Burr  his  executii  >ner,  as  I  d<  >." 
No  indeed!  What  she  does  do,  how- 
ever, is  nicely  sum  up  for  us  what 
Kennedy's  efforts  are  tip  against,  the 
reason  why  Burr's  reputation  has  been 
in  eclipse  almost  since  the  fatal  morn- 
ing of  July  1  1,  1804,  when,  as  vice 
president  of  the  I  anted  States,  he  shot 
and  mortally  wounded  .Alexander 
Hamilton  <>n  Weehawken  Heights, 
New  Jersey. 

Most  duels  of  the  period,  writes  Free- 
man, were  "intricate  games  of  dare  and 
counter-dare,  ritualized  displays  of 
bravery,  military  prowess,  and,  above 
all,  willingness  to  sacrifice  one's  lite 
for  one's  honor,"  but  it  was  relatively 
rare  for  them  to  end  in  fatalities. 
1  lamilton  himself  had  been  involved 
in  twelve  previi  his  affairs ,  it  hi  >n<  >r,  and 
in  none  had  a  shot  been  fired  until  the 
shot  that  killed  him.  The  game  usual- 
ly involved  a  search  on  both  sides  for 
a  formula  that  would  nullify  the  in- 
sult that  had  been  the  easiis  belli  with- 
out requiring  anything  so  blatant  as 
an  outright  apology,  which  was  usu- 
ally considered  tantamount  to  an  ad- 
mission of  cowardice.  Burr,  however, 
not  only  insisted  on  the  apology  that 
Hamilton  could  not  honorably  give 
but  refused  to  specify  the  precise  of- 
fense, referring  only  to  a  third  party's 
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vague  report  that  Hamilton  had  ex- 
pressed a  "despicable  opinion"  oi  Burr 
at  .1  dinner  party. 

Whatever  the  "opinion"  was,  it  has 
been  lost  to  history  (C  lore  Vidal  spec- 
ulates the  charge  was  that  Burr  had 
slept  with  his  own  daughter).  As  Free- 
man writes,  Hamilton's  attempts  to 
smooth  things  over  were  rejected: 

Bun  later  received  criticism  for  chal- 
lenging .1  man  tor  an  unspec  itied  affront. 
1 1. million  himseli  objected  that  Bun's 
inquiry  was  too  vague  lor  "a  direct  av<  >w- 
,il  or  disavowal."  Bui  Burr  felt  such  .i 
compelling  need  to  prove  himself  a  man 
ut  honor  and  a  political  leader  that  he 
responded  to  Hamilton's  protests  bv 
hn  iadening  lus  demands:  he  demanded 
an  apology  for  any  "rumours  derogato- 
ry io  i  'ol.  Burr's  honor ...  inferred  from 
am  thing  he  |l  l,nuilinn|  has  said."  In 
essence,  he  called  on  1  lamilton  to  apol- 
ogize for  any  personal  abuse  that  Burr 
had  suffered  throughout  their  fifteen- 
yeai  political  rivalry.  Burr  demanded  a 
humiliating  apology  in  order  to  force 
1  lamilton  to  tight. 


All  this  was  bad  enough,  but  worse 
was  to  come.  On  the  night  before  he 
crossed  the  1  ludson  to  Weehawken,  a 
favorite  dueling  ground,  Hamilton 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  wife  in  which  he 
stated  his  intention  not  to  tire  at  Burr 
with  his  fust  shot  because  of  his  "scru- 
ples as  a  (.  christian."  Moreover,  in  an 
equally  Christian  spirit,  he  insisted 
that  he  bore  no  ill  will  toward  Bun. 

Kennedy  expresses  doubts  about 
both  these  statements.  Two  shots  were 
tired  almost  simultaneously  that  morn- 
ing. One  passing  above  Burr's  he, id 
broke  a  branch  oi  the  tree  under 
which  he  was  standing.  The  othei  hit 
I  lamilton  in  the  abdomen.  Hamilton 
had  told  his  second,  Nathaniel 
Pendleton,  that  he  would  lire  in  the 
air,  bui  there  was  no  way  of  knowing 
ti  >r  sure  it  I  ic  had  di  me  si  >  i  >r  it  he  had 
merely  missed.  The  pistols  they  used 
had  a  hair  trigger  that  1  lamilton  knew 
about  but  Burr  did  not.  Hamilton  is 
said  to  have  asked  that  the  hair  trig- 
ger not  be  set,  but  it  may  have  been 
anyway,  or  unbeknownst  to  him. 
Mote  seriously,  thinks  Kennedy,  n 
cannot  be  the-  case  that  Hamilton 
n«  i  ill  will  toward  Burr  "distinct 
1 1 1  in  political  opposit  ion,"  e\  en 
though  his  "animadversions  on  the 


political  principles,  character,  ai 
views  of  Col.  Burr  .  .  .  have  been  e 
tremely  severe."  Kennedy  asks:  "w 
Hamilton's  self-deception  so  cot 
plete  that  he  could  be  conscious 
no  ill  will  toward  a  man  he  chargt 
with  dishonesty,  profligacy,  Caesai 
an  ambition,  and  Catalinian  cot 
spiracy?" 

Why  is  it  "self-deception"  foi  1  lam 
ton  to  attempt  to  preserve  a  distinct k 
between  his  moral  and  rational  censu 
of  Burr's  political  actions  and  his  pi 
v  ate  and  personal  feelings  about  Kir 
It's  true  that  public  and  private  have  a 
ways  been  mixed  together  in  politic! 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  there  is  i 
point  in  attempting,  as  Hamilton  di 
to  distinguish  between  them.  It 
Kennedy  who  has  to  break  down  tl 
distinction  in  order  to  make  his  ca 
that  the  quarrel  between  Hamilti 
and  Burr  must  have  been  owing 
"fascination"  or  some  such  private  ai 
personal  feeling.  Thus  he  writes  th 
"Hamilton,  the  man  of  passionate  a 
fection,  was  also  given  to  passiona 
antipathy;  as  to  Burr,  envy  wore  chai 
nels  into  his  psyche  until  it  became 
fascination  'settled  and  implacable 
Burr's  reciprocal  animosity  settled  i 
more  slowly  . . ." 

But  even  it  Kennedy  is  right,  tl 
elusive  reahtv  of  the  two  men's  stati 
of  mind  was  irrelevant  before  the  En 
pne  of  Feelings  held  sway,  and,  stnc 
ly  speaking,  is  irrelevant  now.  For  wh; 
matters  now,  arid  what  was  beginnir 
to  matter  then,  was  public  opinio 
about  the  state  of  those  feelings.  Frei 
man  wrote: 


' 


A  duelist  who  killed  his  opponent  con 
erase  his  crime  only  by  proving  liimsc 
a  m. in  oi  honor  who  had  conform* 
with  the  rituals  of  the  duel.  But  in  sei 
ing  on  a  vague  offense  and  exhihitii 
uncompromising  hostility  in  his  corn 
spondence,  Burr  left  himself  open  i 
charges  of  dishoni  irable  conduct. . . . 

Though  he  defeated  his  opponeni  (  !l 
the  field  of  honor,  Burr  thus  became 
tailed  duelist,  tor  he  was  unable  to  sw 
public  opinion  in  lus  favt  >r. 


Later  he  was  to  compound  the  offens 
by  abusing  his  c\c.\Ji  opponent  U 
"malevolence  and  hypocrisy"  at  a  tin: 
when  Hamilton's  final  letter  was  n 
vealcd,  "an  intimate,  heartfelt  stat( 
ment,"  as  Freeman  puts  it,  "that  pre 


* 


esscd  his  willingness  to  die  tor  the 

lublic  good."  In  it.  she  writes,  "he  de- 

1  licted  himself  ,is  .in  exemplary  duelist , 

1  :ompelled  to  tight,  unwilling  to  kill, 

'    jaining  nothing,  sacrificing  all.  There 

'4  .\;is  no  more  effective  way  to  prow 

1  meself  ,i  martyr  and  to  prove  one's 

oe,  in  default ,  .i  fiend."  Resides, 

whether  or  not  1  lain  1 1  ion  threw  away 

I  us  first  shot,  u  was  widely  believed 

!  hat  he  had,  and  this  too  helped  him 

o  win — posthumously,  to  he  sure — 

i  he  battle  for  puhlie  opinion. 

^^■^his  emphasis  on  public  opin- 
ion is  Freeman's  real  contribu- 
M.     tion  to  recent  thinking  about 
'■'■  lonor.  For  centuries  the  gentry  in  all 
uiupean  countries  engaged  in  duels 
imong  themseh'es  without  caring  what 
hose  not  in  the  honor  gn  nip  of  telli  >w 
'gentlemen"  thought  of  them  for  it. 
-  To  be  sure,  public  opinion  was  m- 
/ol   cd  (it  always  is  in  matters  of  hon- 
:    ir  and  reputation),  but  the  public  was 
i  ery  small  one.  Freeman  shows  how, 
n  the  early  days  ( >f  the  American  Re- 
public, the  duelists  found  themselves 
'  ii  the  first  time  performing,  as  it  were, 
ii  lore  a  wider  audience.  The  aristo- 
ratk  pastime  of  challenging  and  he- 
rig  challenged,  of  making  a  show  of 
me's  honor,  were  now  taking  place  in 

Ii  democratic  arena  in  wIikIi  honor 
lepended  not  only  on  the  opinion  of 
hne's  honorable  friends  but  also  on 
[  hat  of  the  base  multitude. 

Hamilton,  the  illegitimate  West  In- 
dian of  no  particular  birth,  may  have 
understood  this  better  than  the  more 
iristocratic   Burr,  whose  father  and 
randfather  were  presielents  of  Prince- 
.  in.  but  in  any  case,  puhlie  i  ipinion  has 
been  against   Purr  for  two  hundred 
ears.  Kennedy  devotes  a  major  part  of 
us  postscript  to  the  reasons  for  burr's 
'ant  reputation  down  to  the  present 
.  lav.  More  important  even  than  Hamil- 
on  m  this  regard,  he  says,  was  1  lam- 
t  Reecher  Stowe's  portrayal  of  Burr  as 
'  n  unscrupulous  womanizer  in  her 
lovel  A  MmMir'.s  \\  odin*'.  Kennedy  al- 
i  speculates  on  John  Quincy  .Adams's 
-ossible  later  regret  for  having  said,  at 
lie  time  of  Run's  trial  tor  treason  in 
Vi ,  that  Burr  had  "no  religious  prin- 
iples,  and  little,  if  an\  sense  of  lexer- 
nee  to  a  moral  v  iovernor  of  the  Uni- 
erse."  Kennedy  takes  Adams  to  task: 
How  could  even  an  Adams  purport  to 


know  such  a  thing.'"  he  says.  "John 
Quincy  .Adams's  theologically  named 
father  would  have  been  aware  thai  one 
makes  a  statement  about  the  stale  of 
another  person's  soul  at  great  peril  to 
one's  own." 

\X  ell,  tip  lii  a  p>  lint  Ills  true  that 
I  Tirisiians  are  enjoined  to  "judge  not, 
that  ye  be  not  judged,"  but  this  com- 
mandment has  never  until  our  own 
tune  been  thought  to  prohibit  judg- 
lneni  of  behavior,  or  all  inferences 
from  behavior  to  a  general  state  of 
mind,  in  part  icular  the  nuns  rea 
Adams,  in  making  the  observation 
that  Rurr  bad  never  been  particular- 
ly noted  tor  his  piety,  was  most  like- 
ly just  appending  to  the  general  bad 
character  Jefferson  had  already  suc- 
ceeded in  fixing  on  bun.  Kennedy 
reads  into  this  an  act  of  cosmic  pre- 
sumption and  arrogance,  1  think,  be- 
cause it  is  central  to  his  case  that  the 
disposition  of  the  inner  man  is  of 
supreme  importance  in  determining 
"character,"  and  therefi  ire  that  char- 
acter must  be  as  completely  disjoined 
from  reputation  as  in  Run's  time  it 
was  Found  up  with  it.  Elsewhere  he 
qtiotes  the  American  historian  lames 
Thomas  Flexner's  opinion  that 
Hamilton  "was  not  seriously  wrung 
by  the  plight"  i  if  the  slave*  because  he 
did  Hi  it  di  i  miii  h  abt  nit  it ,  and  adds; 
"1  low  can  a  historian  be  contidenl  of 
what  was  in  aiii ither  man's  hcai  i 
1  lere  we  have  what  is  perhaps  the  cul- 
mination i  if  the  "sincerity"  craze  of 
the  last  two  centuries. 

Of  course,  Kennedy's  censure  of 
Adams  and  Flexner  doesn't  interfere 
with  the  taet  that  the  entire  tendency 
of  his  book  is  to  venture  himself  into 
these  sacrosanct  realms,  to  explicate 
the  unknowable  soul  of  Aaron  Rurr 
and  pronounce  it  superior  to  those  of 
his  rivals.  In  doing  so,  he  makes  the 
case  not  only  for  a  retrospective  p<  Ci- 
ties of  feeling  tor  the  age  of  Hamilton 
and  Rurr  but  .\\^k  obliquely,  for  the 
actual  politics  of  feeling  that  has  he- 
come  dominant  in  America  since, 
roughly  simultaneously,  the  Cold  War 
ended  and  Rill  Clinton  announced  to 
wide  applause  that  he  felt  the  pain  of 
those  who  suffered  from  ee<  momic  pri- 
vation. Now  the  contest  to  elect  his 
successor  promises  to  be  a  competi- 
tion of  feelings.  Is  a  not  slightly  ik\^\, 
then,  that  C  ie<  irge  W.  Rush  has  turned 
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the  Kennedy-like  phrase  "Don't  judg 
my  heart"  into  almost  an  exculpatoi 
mantra.' Of  course,  he  is  not  so  muc 
reserving  the  inward  man  from  scrut 
nv  as  he  is  insisting  thai  whatever  h 
may  have  done  that  you  don't  like,  ft 
all  y<  iii  know  his  feelings  may  be  crec 
itable. 

Somehow  Kennedy  doesn't  strik 
me  as  being  a  Bush  supporter,  hi 
to  judge  by  his  book  he  woul 
certainly  applaud  the  Bushite  reserv; 
tion  of  his  feelings  from  the  harshe 
sort  of  political  censure.  Meanwhile 
[ohn  McCain,  the  man  who  was  i 
some  ways  the  most  popular  politicia 
of  the  year,  made  his  first  and  to  man 
his  greatest  claim  on  our  approval  wit 
his  military  record — his  record,  that  i 
not  of  conquering  our  nation's  ene 
mies  hut  of  suffering  at  their  hands.  I 
this  it  could  he  said  that  he  was  ind 
rectly  paying  tribute  to  the  legacy  i 
Alexander  Hamilton,  the  first  sain 
and  martyr  of  the  American  Found 
ing,  who,  intentionally  or  not,  was  th' 
first  to  benefit  by  the  expansion  of  th 
old,  aristocratic  notions  of  honor  int 
the  new  and  democratic  realm  of  pub 
lie  opinion. 

The  old  aristocrats  would  naturall 
have  been  as  contemptuous  .is  Shake 
speare  was  of  the  sweaty  ni^ht-cappe. 
mob  in  Julius  Caesar,  tor  example,  win 
were  impressed  with  Marc  Antony' 
ostentatious  emotion  in  his  tuner;' 
oration  tor  Caesar.  "Poor  soul!  His  eye 
are  red  as  fire  with  weeping."  Beit  th 
new  elite  has  had  to  accommodate  it 
self  to  democratic  demands — which  i 
why  Kennedy's  rehabilitation  effort  i 
ultimately  doomed.  Like  that  othe 
vice  president  Dan  Quayle,  poor  ol 
Burr  made  his  bad  impression  in  th' 
public  eye  and  could  never  there, itte 
live  it  down — still  cannot  live  it  dowi 
even  after  two  hundred  years.  Tru 
enough,  his  heart,  like  George  W 
Bush's,  might  well  be  a  veritable  gush 
er  of  creditable  feelings  and,  could  w 
but  know  it,  prove  him  a  better  mat 
than  either  Hamilton  or  Jefferson.  Bu 
history,  as  Kennedy  himself  remind 
us,  cannot  judge  the  heart.  It  can  an< 
will  judge  only  what  our  leaders  an 
prepared  to  say  about  their  hearts.  an< 
what  they  are  able  to  make  people  be 
heve  about  them,  in  order  to  be  al 
lowed  to  lead. 
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A  COURT  OF  NO  APPEAI 

How  one  obscure  sentence  upset  the  New  York  Times 

By  Renata  Adlcr 
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n  January  of  this 
ye  r,  Simon  &  Sehus- 
tei  published  my  hi » ik 
Gone:  T/u'  Last  I  'cm  u] 
The  New  Yorker .  I  "had 
tj  been  at  The  New  York- 
er since  1  96  5 — with 
an  absence  of  abi  nit 
fourteen  months,  dur- 
ing which  1  was  Bosley 
Crowther's  successor 
as  the  film  critic  of  the 
:New  York  Times.  Al- 
though [  had  written 
J  tor  other  publications, 
I  thoimht  I  knew  I  he 
magazine  pretty  well. 
The  New  Yorker,  1 
wrote,  is  dead.  1  did 
not  expect  everyone  to 
igrce  or  to  weld  >inc 
ny  account  of  what 
happened  to  the 
magazine.  Perhaps  not  surprisingly,  the 
colleagues  whom  1  had  loved  and  ad- 
mired through  the  years  tended  to 
share  my  views.  Those  of  whom  1 
thought  less  highly,  and  whom  I  por- 
trayed less  admiringly,  did  not. 

Throughout  the  hook,  I  referred  to 
natters  in  the  outside  world,  politics, 
ravels,  issues,  assignments  taken  and 
"lot  taken,  discussions  with  William 


ienata  Adlei  is  a  ffrculiuite  nj  the  Yale  Line 
school  and  the  author  o\  seven  hunks  A 
teu  colleethm,  Politics,  mil  he  published  in 
he  spring 


Shawn,  the  great  editor,  who,  over  a 
period  of  more  than  thirty  wars,  nat- 
urally grew  old,  dee  lined,  and  lost  con- 
trol of  his  magazine.  A  young  editor 
win >m  I  met  in  January  said  he  thi night 
I  had  treated  The  New  Yorker  as 
though  it  were  the  proverbial  canary 
in  a  mine  shaft.  Its  death  meant  s<  >me- 
thing  about  the  capacity  of  any  liv- 
ing creative  enterprise  ti >  survive  with- 
in the  culture.  The  thought  had  not 
crossed  my  mind.  It  has  crossed  my 
mind  ni  >w . 

On  November  1  I,  1999,  when  my 
hi » >k  was  still  in  galleys,  (.  !harle>  Ml  - 


C irath,  the  editor  of 
The  New  York  Tones 
Book  Rei't'etr,  wrote  to 
Simon  ex  Schuster. 
McGrath  had  for 
mam  years  been  an 
editor  at  The  New 
Yorker  I  had  describee! 
his  tenure  there  in  less 
than  admiring  terms.  I 
had  als<  i  raised  ques- 
tions about  what 
seemed  to  me  an  in- 
herent conflict  of  in- 
terest in  his  having  as- 
signed to  himself, 
when  he  became  edi- 
tor of  the  Book  Revieu  , 
the  review  of  , mother 
hook  in  which  he  fig- 
ured. "The  other  day," 
McGrath  now  wrote, 
"I  received  the  galleys 
of  Renata  Acller's  forthcoming  hook. 
As  is  my  custom,  I  read  through  it  pri- 
or to  assigning  |it]  for  review."  I  le  de- 
scribed as  a  "complete  fabrication"  an 
account  of  a  lunch  at  which  he  had 
speculated  to  his  cousin  Laura  ("who 
is  not  my  cousin  but,  rather,  my  cousin 
in-law")  that  he  was,  at  that  very  mo 
ment,  being  designated  successoi  to 
the  editorship  of  the  magazine  The 
lunch  had,  in  fac  t,  been  ck  m  ril »  ' 
me  by  several  people.  My  account  oi  i: 
was  harmless;  n  certainly  had  n>  k 
implications.  ( Met  irath's  letter  h 
ended  with  "cc"  to  an  atti  -m  i 


lusir.it i,  hi-  K  (  iri.iiJ  I  liihuis 


i   1. 1  fii   |SM 


i  n  irn  thai  "in  i '  me,  .n  leasi 
in  In      ■    I  il  liillnl.  [wants]  In 

1 , 1  1     1 1 11    Hoi •!,   Review  "    1 

In .  What  the  hell.  I  wasn't  ai  the 

Iiiik  h.  I  haJ  written,  several  1  lines, 

1   m\  distrust  dI  journalism  thai 

relies,  in  qinti  this  way,  on  "souri  es." 

Ni  I  rcpl.u  ed  the  pi  -  -.!■  _\   w  iih  an  ,k  • 

1  ot  a  conversation  in  wIik  1i  Mi 
(  null  spi  ike  direi  1 U  to  me.  I  trameil 
his  letter,  ami  hung  11  on  my  wall,  as 
a  little  distillatn  m  « if  what  I  thought  an 
editi  >r  ol  a  majt  >r  public  at  h  >n  oughl 
nevei  to  do. 

I  he  Wu  Ymk  I  lines  subsequently 
I  'iihlished  in  '  lew  er  than  eight ,  ar- 
guahh  nine,  pieces  ahoul  inv  hook. 
I  he  tn  si  |,  mi  (1  m  |anuary  1  2,  January 

hruarv  6,  and  February  I  5,  2 
i|  I  in  1  I  in  tour  six  1  ii  'lis:  Arts,  1  he 
Sunda\  Magazine,  Sunday  Letters,  aiul 
the  Sunday  Book  Review.  The\  were 
untnendlv  hut,  apari  trotn  their  sheer 
quant  it\ ,  not  particulai  ly  striking  Hie 
Arts  piece,  l'\  1  hi  111 1.1  Smith,  did  men- 
tion Mil  11. iih's  letter  in  approving 
terms  1 "  I  In  matei  1.1I"  to  whu  Ii  he 
1  ihjei  iid.  Smith  wrote,  "was  re- 
niif  ed")  hui  added  thai  Mc(  irath  said 
"he  had  deiided  to  distance  himsell 
from  rev  lev  11  it  the  cm  rent  New 
Yorkei  hi  n  \  -,."  Whal  form  that  dis- 
tanung  would  take,  Smirh  did  not 

I  he  nexi  t<  nn  pie*  es  (April  5,   \pril 

5.   \[  nl  6,  and  April0,  2AY)  weredis- 

persed  uniuni;  tour  im  ire  sei  tions  (Busi- 

I  in. an  11I.   Lliti  ifial,  1  )p  Ed,  and 

the  \\  eel  in  Rev  lew  ),  ireated  as  sen- 

'  nis  news,  in  other  wi  irds,  from  Mi  inday 

thn  nigh  Sund  iv  ol  an  eni  ire  week.  Ii 

might  havi   Iven   e\  en  as  .111  episi  ide  1  il 

institutional  car]  el  hi  iinhing,  .il tin  1st 

(Littering    Ii  seemed  unlikely  thai  the 

iilevi  iteil  four,  let  alone 

polemical  piei  es  to  a  - 1 1 1  _' h •  hi « >k 

hel    n      rhen    1     perha]      ,111  1  \plana- 

:  .    1  uii'   I.  i    hi  ith  sci 

1  el  me  I  n  ■_■  1 1 1  with  the 
1  ii  I  sel 


! 


I  -  F  e  h  r  u  a  r  y ,  J  a  c  I   Sirica,   in 
w  ion     1  lei  '-I   to 
istei .  1  ailing    uii  inn  m 
nil  ot  a  1   1 
k,  in  which  I 
1  Hid, 

i  dei  idin 

e d   in 


l°7°,  by  Norton)  ol  |udge  John  |. 
Sirica,  |acl  Sirica's  lather.  The  sen 
tence  in  i|iiestion  said  I  had  found 
thai  "1 1  mtrary  to  his  reputation  as  a 
hero,  Sirica  was  in  tact  a  corrupt,  in- 
competent, and  dishonest  figure, 
with  .1  close  connection  to  Senatoi 
|oseph  McCarthy  and  clear  tu-s  to 
1  -I  'j.m  i;ed  crime."  |acl  vi rii  .1  chal- 
lenged me  "to  produce  . n i\  evidence 
w  hatsi  lever"  thai  his  fai  her  was  ,1 
"'corrupt,  incompetent  and  dishon- 
esi  1 1  .i ire' "  in  "had  'clear  ties  to  orga- 
nized 1  ill  lie.'"  1  le  demanded  that  Si- 
mon N.  Schuster  "i^ur  a  public  N 
written  retraction"  and  "remove  the 
references"  from  all  future  editions  of 
the  hook,  lie  distributed  his  letter 
widely  im  Ins  colleagues  111  the  press. 
A  reporter  from  die  Associated  Press 
called  me  and  asked,  in  highly  pro- 
fessional and  neutral  terms,  whether 
1  planned  to  document  my  remarks 
111  any  way.  I  said  1  did.  The  reporter 
asked  when.  1  said  soon.  The  re- 
purler  asked  where.  1  said  in  any 
place  ihat  seemed  appropriate. 

Some  clays  later,  I  had  a  call  from  Fe- 
licity Barringer,  ,1  Media  correspon- 
dent ol  the  Neu  York  Times.  Barringer, 
1  knew,  is  11 1,1  rued  to  Philip  Tauhman, 
a  member  of  the  rimes  editorial  hoard 
.111-I  an  assistant  editor  1  >t  the  editori- 
al page  1  I.  mi  die  outset,  the  conver- 
sation had  nothing  ot  the  tenor  of  an 
"interview."  Barringer  did  not  even 
pretend  to  any  interest  in  Sirica,  only 
in  "el  I  ins  in  book  publishing."  Would 
I  give  her  inv  "sources".'  "Come  on. 
Yes  or  in  1'  Up  or  down.'"  Her  dead- 
line: ti  ui\  eight  In  >uis.  Ni '.  Why  would 
I  not  disclose  my  evidence,  it  any,  to 
hei  '  Because,  a-  die  A. P.  reported,  1 
was  writing  a  piece  ot  inv  own.  \\  hy 
.\  ui  'I  was  1  mi  waiting;  I  was  writing. 

1  l.id  1  no  concern  meanwhile,  she 
asked  several  nines,  about  what  I  had 
done  to  ludge  Sirica's  reputation.'  1 
-aid  I  didn'i  think  most  people  relied 
ii  inti  niii.il  n >n  about  Judge  Sir 
ica  on  a  sentence  in  a  book  about  /  he 
Wit   Yorkei     In  fai  1 .  m  me  1  it  the  re- 
views, in  the   /  tmes  ,»■  elsewhere,  had 
so  much  as  mentioned  the  passage 
11    liiclgi    Su  n  .1    Bet.  ire  Jai  k  Siri- 
1  a's  letter,  in  1  -  me  h  id  a]  p  irentlv  in  1 
11.  "Well,  ih. ii  raise-  the  old  ques- 
tn  hi,  il  a  tree  tails  in  die  ti  iresl  and  in  1 
■  there  to  notici  ,"  Ban  ingci  -aid. 
■\  think  pie.  1 .  ev  identlv. 


Il    I   did   in  i    wish   In  "disclose"  11 

"si  uii  es"  iii  her  111  an  interview,  Ba 
ringer  said,  "Why  don't  you  pi  1st  11  1 
the  Internet.'"  "Yiui  p.  1st  .1  lot  of  \i H 
own  pieces  on  the  Internet,  do  yo 
F  c  lie  11  \  ."' 

It  hum  he  s;ue!  that,  although  1  w; 
not,  as  tar  as  1  know,  discourtei  ius,  I  w. 
not  particularly  deferential  1 
awestruck  either.  This  was,  it  was  tru 
the  Tnne\-  Il  was  also  an  unusual 
repetitive  and  mindless  intern  igatioi 
The  game  and  its  rituals,  anyway,  a 
fairly  set.  The  rep<  iter  will  write  w  h 
she  chooses — nut  infrequently  n 
gardless  of  what  is  said.  It  is  one  ot  tl 
many  reasons  I  have  always  preterre 
to  work  with  documents.  Barring' 
had  a  final  question:  was  my  source  1 
Gordon  Liddv .'  No. 

The  following  Monday,  April  ■>,  B; 
ringer's  piece  appeared  on  the  troi 
page  ot  the  Business  section,  i. 
Wednesday,  April  5,  a  piece,  by  Elean 
Randolph,  hut  unsigned  (1  had  mei 
t loiied  Randolph  unfavorably  in  n 
hook),  appeared  ,is  an  Editorial.  v_| 
Thursday,  April  6,  there  was  an  Op  r 
piece,  written  by,  ot  all  people,  John  \" 
Dean.  On  Sunday,  April  9,  the  Tnv 
published  the  last  (at  least  so  tar) 
these  pieces  in  its  Week  in  Review.  1 

Barnnger's  article  was,  in  its  wa 
exemplary.  In  my  "offhanded  evisce 
itioii  ot  various  literati,"  she  repoi 
ed,  not  many  people  had  noticed  "V 
Adler's  drive-by  assault  on  the  la 
Indue  Sirica."  She  deplor-d  the  lai 
ot  "any  evidence"  and  managed  to  CO! 
v  ev  her  conviction  that  none  existe 
Barnnger's  own  "sources,"  on  the  ot! 
er  hand,  were  the  following:  Jack  S 
ica  (whom  she  did  not  identify  as 
Newsday  reporter);  John  F.  Stacks,  wl 
co-wrote  Judge  Sirica's  autobiograp! 
(and  who  said  Sirica  "didn't  have  tl 
imagination  to  he  anything  other  th 
absolutely  straight  all  his  life");  "tho 
who  have  read  just  about  all  the  boo 
on  Watergate"  and  "those  most  steepi 
in  Watergate  lore"  (whether  the 
"those"  were  co-extensive  was  n 
clear);  two  lawyers,  who  confirm* 
thai  "the  dead  cannot  sue  tor  libel"; ; 
editor,  who  did  not  claim  to  know  ( 
ther  me  or  anything  about  Sirica,  wl 
"explained"  (not,  tor  Barringer,  "said 
in  t.  mi  paragraphs  ot  a  bizarre  tanta; 
what  1  must  have  said  to  my  edit 
and  he  to  me  ("It  is,  "Love  me,  lover 


H)i  ik.'  Il  that's  what  she  wants  to  say 

...  it's  either  Jo  the  hook  or  Jon't  Jo 

i   t");  an  J  Boh  \X  ooJwarJ,  co-author  oi 

\//  the  President's  Men,  who  "absolutely 

i  lever  hearJ,  smelleJ,  sav\  01  found  any 

•emote  suggestii  >n"  thai  Sirica  I1.1J  e\'er 

i  lad  "any  connection"  to  organized 

rune. 

.An  impressive  roster    in  ,i  way.  I 
iaJ  once,  as  it  happened,  unfavorably 
evicweel.  on  the  front   page  ol    I  he 
i  \cu  York  Times  Bank  Revieie  itself,  a 
•  look  hy  Woodward,  hut  he  was  cer- 
|  .1  in l\   the  most   impressive  ol  Bar- 
inker's  sources  in  this  piece.  Wood- 
varJ  could,  ot  course,  have  crept  into 
el  udge  Sirica's  In  ispital  room  an  J  elicit- 
ed from  him  on  his  JeathheJ  the  same 
('  ort  ot  "no J"  he  claimed  to  have  elicit- 
J  from  CIA  director  William  Casey 
i  in  /its  JeathheJ,  and  then  claimed,  as 
:  te  JiJ  with  Casey,  that  to  divulge  even 
i  he  time  of  this  alleged  hospital  visit 
voulJ  jeopardize  his  source.  And  when 
ski  I,  .is  he  was  m  an  interview,  what 
:  oloi  pajamas  the  patient  was  wear- 
ing, he  could,  as  he  JiJ  in  the  instance 
I  >t  Casey,  express  a  degree  of  outrage 
worthy  of  the  threat  such  a  question 
loses  to  the  journalist's  entire  voca- 
ion.  That  is  evidently  not  a  kind  of 
ourcing  that  raises  questions  for  a 
Media  correspondent  at  the'  Fime.s. 
;i     Barringer,  in  any  case,  Jul  not  con- 
eal  her  views  or  quite  limit  her  ac- 
ouni  to  a  single  issue.  "The  attack  on 
ne  basic  honesty  and  decency  ot  the 
iJge,"  she  wrote,  "is  of  a  piece  with 
le  whole  work."  Then  came  a  meni- 
rable  line.  "What  she  writes  and  when 
it|ie  writes  it,  she  said,"  Barringer  ac- 
lally  wrote,  with  all  the  severity  ot 
ie  bureaucrat  Jeep  in  a  politburo,  "is 
ii  ir  her  to  decide."  Who  else,  I  won- 
:reJ,  at  least  in  our  society,  could 
>ssihl\  decide  it'  Her  essential  for- 
ulatii  'ii,  however,  was  this: 

As  it  stands,  Ms.  Adler  and  Sum  in  ex 
Schuster,  a  unit  .it  Viacom,  Lire  either 
cheaply  smearing  liulge  Sirica — with 
legal  impunity — or  they  have  e\  idence 
.  .  But  neither  the  publisher  n<  ir  the  au- 
thi  ir  slu  iws  any  urgency  ah  >ut  res.  Tine 
t  ie  issue,  either  h\  retracting  the  ac- 
cusation or  establishing  its  accuracy. 

ck  Sirica  merely  demanded  "any  ev- 
Lence  whatsoever."  Barringer  wanted 
)  idence  (to  her  standards,  presum- 
fly,  and  Woodward's),  with  "ur- 


gency and  establishing ...  accuracy 
(.  )t herwi.se,  in  spite  of  thai  lamentable 
"legal  impunity,"  a  retrae  t  ion.  An  in 
teresl  ing  pi  isil  ion,  In  im  a  rep.  at  ing,  a 
First  Amendment,  or  even  a  censor- 
ship pi  lint  ol  view.  I  will  return  I.  > 
that,  and  even  get  to  the  evidence 
abi  ail  bulge  Sine  a.  Bui  first  a  bit 
more  ah.  nit  conditions  in  the 
r-«^     mine  shaft. 


T 


lie  hditi  ti.iI,  two  days  later,  en- 
titled "A  Cues t  ion  ul  Literary 
Ethics,"  ran  immediately  below  a 
slightly  shorter  piece,  "The  Pursuit  oi 
Justice  in  Bosnia."  "In  an  irritable  lit- 
tle hook  published  late  last  year 
about  The  New  Yorker,"  It  began. 
Whv  the'  Times  would  address  an  en- 
tire editorial  to  a  "little  hook,"  "irri- 
table" or  not,  was  not  entirely  clear. 
One  might  have  thought  that,  almost 
thirty  years  alter  Watergate  and  more 
than  sixty  yc  us  titter  some  ol  the 
events  in  question,  the  country  really 
Joes  turn  for  its  information  about 
bulge  Sirica  to  a  passage  in  a  hook 
about  The  New  )  inker  magazine. 
"Since  Judge  Sirica  is  dead,"  the  Edi- 
torial again  pointed  out,  "be  is  un- 
able to  sue  for  libel."  True  enough. 
"But  that  Joes  not  lift  the  ethical 
burden  from  Ms.  Adler  to  support 
her  charges  with  evidence  she  says 
exists"  but  "that  she  and  her  editors 
at  Simon  ex  Schuster,  tor  some  un- 
fathomable reason,  omitted  from  her 
hook."  Then,  a  new  standard,  not 
just  "evidence"  but  a  cognate  of 
[Moot,  crept  in.  "It  Ms.  Adler  is  rais- 
ing a  long-simmering  allegation 
[about]  Judge  Sirica's  father  .  .  .  she- 
will  need  to  document  that  unproven 
contention  and  show'  how  it  relates 
to  the  judge  himself." 

It  was  interesting  to  learn  what  1 
needed  tt  i  J.  icument  and  shi  iw.  I  t<  >und 
it  difficult,  however,  to  see  in  what 
sense  my  "burden"  was  (as  the  anony- 
mous Randolph  put  it)  "ethical" — or 
bow  the  passage  in  my  hook  ci  mid  have 
raised  an  issue  of  "ethics,"  "literary"  or 
other.  Professional  issues,  perhaps.  Is- 
sues of  fact,  history,  judgment.  Ethics, 
no.  1  was  either  right  or  I  wasn't,  and 
1  either  had  evidence  or  1  hadn't.  (The 
questions  were,  by  no  means,  the 
same.)  The  Times,  as  it  turned  out, 
had  not  the  slightest  interest  in  Sirica 
or  his  history.  No  reporter  for  the 


/  imes ,  .  ir,  as  tar  as  I  know  ,  any  ol  hei 
puhlu  at  ion,  made  any  etti  it  I  to  mves- 
t  igale  i  he-  ii.it  ure  ot  the  ci  mnec  Hon 
with  Senator  Met  art  h\  lei  alone 
t  he  basis  for  an  assert  ion  ol  "clear  ties 
lot  irganizeJ  ci  ime."  I  his  lac  k  ot  cu 
riosity   seemeJ  to  me  extraordinary 

I  he  s.  i|e  preoce  up. 1 1  ion  was  with  a 
kind  o|  meta-journalistic  question  — 
not  what  happened  hut  what  were  my 
sources  tin  J  my  obligations.  As  to  whai 
was,  |  n  iwever,  "for  some  unfathomable 
reason,  omitted,"  the  /  imes  had  only 
I o  look  at  its  own  <  )p  EJ  piece  the  tol- 
h  u\  ing  day . 

That  piece,  entitled  "A  Source  on 
Sirica'"  consisted  i  >f  J<  >hn  1  'can's  spec- 
ulation about  something  the  /imes 
had  teas,  m  to  km  iw  not  to  he  the  case: 
that  my  "source"  was  1  Jean's  olj  ene- 
my and  current  adversary  in  an  em- 
bittered lawsuit,  C.  Cordon  Liddy. 
What  was  remarkable,  however,  was 
less  the  Content  of  the  piece  than  the 
words  with  which  the  Times  identi- 
fied Us  author.  The  caption,  in  its  en- 
tirety, read  as  follows; 

In/in  \\"    /  Viin    Lin  investment  hunker ,  is 
farmer  counsel  to  President  Richard  M 
,\i\.  m  and  the  aiith  n  <  <f  "blind  .Ampirion 

It  this  is  the  way  1  \-,m  will  enter  his- 
tory, then  all  the  Fimcs  pieces  m  this 
peculiar  episi  >de  have  value 

That  Sunday,  April  A  there  was  the 
\\  eek  in  Review  section.  A  single  sen- 
tence, in  a  bi  ii  ik  published  months  be- 
fore, had  now  bee  oi  ne  part  of  the  news, 
perhaps  more  accurately  the  meta- 
news,  ot  that  week.  The  word  "evi- 
dence" was  abandoned,  replaced  ell- 

I I  rely  by  "pn  mt."  M  y  hi  >ok  had 
"announced  withi  ml  proof';  "Ms.  .Adler 
told  a  New  York  Times  reporter  that 
she  would  publish  proof  .  .  .  when  she 
pleased,"  and  so  on.  I  had  said  nothing 
.  it  the'  kind.  In  repeating  what  had  1.  ing 
been  a  Times  characterization  ot  |udge 
Sirica  as  "  a  scrupulously  honest  jurist," 
the  piece  surpassed  even  the  Op  Ed 
page  in  the  brevity  ot  its  identification 
ot  |ohn  1  'can  as  "former  Nixon  coun 
sel."  The  laconic  formulation  was  ap- 
parently designed  to  lend  him  credi- 
bility, in  e.  mtrast  to  (  i.  d  irdi  >n  I  ui-lv , 
"whom  Judge  Sirica  sentenced  h  >  prison 
for  Ills  role  in  Watergate'."  1  aider  atlV 
c  ircumstances,  this  w .  nil.  1  have  been  i 
hi  iwler.  (Dean,  ot  course,  was  also 
fenced    to   prison    for    his    i  ole    i 


HI  !  |.    KM 


i     itt.'"  h\    |  udge  Shu  .i.  c  )ne 
'   u. k  terize  l.iddv 


re  ulily,  eh 


i  ■  ■  uuiv ,  e  n.u  ac  ici  i.c  i  kiov 
'.uirhor,  attorney,  and  (alk  show 
I  M>\  now,  however,  these  de- 
scriptions nt  IV. in  had  gone  beyond 
inadequacy.  They  relied  upon,  and  ac- 
tively perpetuated,  the  ignorance  of 
readers.  I  he  rimes,  for  some  reason, 
was  publishing  disinformation. 

I  h.i\  e  always  read  the  I  irnes.  In  a 
i  perhaps  more  distinguished  and 
exigent  editing,  1  even  worked  for  it. 
i.  )n  the  d.u  Barringer's  piei  e  appeared, 
1  wr<  'ie  .i  letter  <  injecting  to  certain  er- 
rors. I  said  1  hoped  Barringer  had  made 
a  tape  of  our  o  m\  ersation,  so  that  my 
claim  of  inaccuracies  could  be  veri- 
fied. No  dice.  No  acknowledgerm  in, 


tions,  in  particular,  always  seem  to 
consist  of  re<  tifications  of  middle  ini- 
tials, photo  captions,  and  remote  dates 
in  history.  (In  one  recent  week,  the 
(  iorret  tions  column  pointed  out  that 
the  correct  spelling  of  Secretary  of 
Si, He  Madeleine  Albright's  "given 
name"  is  "Madeleine  K.  Albright,  not 
Madeline,"  and  that  the  middle  name 
of  William  D.  Fugazy,  "the  chairman  i  if 
the  National  Ethnic  Coalition  of  C  V 
ganizations"  is  "Denis,"  "not  Dennis.") 
There  are,  as  a  rule,  no  genuine  cor- 
rections. These  departments  are  cos- 
metic, a  pretense  that  the  paper  has 
any  real  concern,  any  mechanism  even 
to  consider,  whether  u  hat  it  has  pub- 
lished is,  in  some  important  or,  for  that 


Tl  IE  NEW  V<  )RK  TIMES,  CLEARLY,  WAS  CROSS 

ABOUT  SOMETHING.  BUT  THERE  ARE  ETHICAL  ISSUES, 

I  THINK,  RAISED  EVEN  BY  THIS  SORT  OF  PILING  ON 


even,  of  the  question  of  a  tape.  (  )n 
.April  6,  I  received  a  phone  call  from 
the  secretary  to  the  deputy  editor  of  the 
Editorial  page.  "They  have  dec  ided 
not  to  run  your  letter,"  she  said,  in  a 
\  i ■]-.  cheery  voice.  They  have.' I  said. 
I  >id  they  give  .ui\  reasi  >n.'  "No.  They 
jusi  asked  me  to  call  and  tell  you  thev, 
have  decided  not  to  run  your  letter." 
April  6  was  the  dav.  the\  ran  the  Op  Ed 
piece  In  John  1  Van.  v  >n  April  7,  Jared 
Stem,  of  the  New  Ytrrk  Post,  ran  a  piece 
quoting  from  my  letter  (which  had 
been  given  to  him  hv  Blake  Fleetwood, 

i  ii  lend  i  if  mine  and  foi  years  i  /  imi  s 
rter).  A  spokesman  tor  the  J  imes 
till  I  Stern  what  w  as  plainly  untrue, 
thai  m\  lettei  was  still  "being  consid- 
ered for  publication."  Thai  vcr\  after- 
noon, an  editoi  called  to  ask  whether 
I  would  like  to  -ill  mil  am  ithei .  "re 
vised,"  letti  !  I  I  ii  i  if  in\  adventures  in 
t}»i-  mine  shall  had  ah  en  to 

i h.ti ,  as  ,i  matter  <  if  pi  ilicv,  'I ic 

/  imcs  Ji  ies  in  it  publish  letters  that 
quesl :  rit it.  i:e  in  am  wa\ ,  the 

work  of  n-  repi  irters   An\  i  laun  of  in- 

iccuracv  '  n  mil  nmess  must  be  made  to 
the  department  of  (  orreel  n  ms  oi  the 
I  Jitor's  Ni  ite  In  these  deparl  im  nts, 
In  iwe\  ei ,  the  rep<  irter,  in  consultation 
u  uh  her  editi  ir,  dec  ides  the  issi 
w  hu  Ii,  1  suppt  ise,  i-  wh\  the  <  i  irre* 


matter,  unimportant  way,  false. 

This,  I  would  say,  raises  issues,  fun- 
damentally, of  ethics.  So  does  cover- 
ing up  conflicts  of  interest:  unsigned 
editorials  by  writers  mentioned  unfa- 
vorably in  hooks  the  editorials  dis- 
parage; quotations,  without  any  ac- 
knowledgment of  conflict,  from 
"sources"  whose  work,  whose  very 
methods,  has  been  attacked  by  the 
person  under  discussion,  in  the  pages 
of  the  Times  itself.  So  does  the  con- 
cealment of  undeniably  relevant  in- 
formation: the  tact  that  Jack  Sirica 
was  not  just  the  son  of  Judge  Sirica 
I  in  i  reporter  ai  Newsday,  a  journal- 
ist, ,i  colleague  (imagine  the  Times 
i  uning  to  the  defense,  against  a  sin- 
gle passage,  of  the  father  of  anyone 
who  was  not  a  fellow  journalist );  even 
the  omission  of  virtually  defining  facts 
about  |ohn  Dean.  And,  finally,  the 
bullying,  the  disproportion,  in  pub- 
lishing eight  disparaging  pieces  (sev- 
en in  non-reviewing  sections)  about 
what  was,  after  all,  one  little  book. 
The  rimes,  clearly,  was  cross  about 
-i  miething.  But  there  are  ethic  al 
issues,  1  think,  raised  even  by 
K  ■  "^     this  sort  of  piling  on. 


I 


o  turn,  then,  at  last,  to  Judge  Sir- 
k  a.  Mi  ire  than  twenty  vears  ag< >,  when 


1  read  Sulci's  book,  I  noticed  wha 
seemed  to  me  asti  mishing  discrepancie 
and  revelations.  I  did  some  research 
ga\  '■  the  matter  thought,  and  decidec 
not  to  review  the  book.  I  was  sun 
newspaper  or  magazine  journalist 
would  pick  up  these  anomalies  am 
write  about  them.  By  the  time  1  pub' 
lished  my  book  about  The  Sen  York 
er,  1  assumed  other  journalists  hat 
found  and  written  about  them.  1 
turned  (Hit  they  had  not — had,  i 
seemed,  no  interest  in  these  matters 
apart  from  the  recent  questioning  o 
my  right  to  address  them,  even  now. 

I.  'i  mtrary  to  /lis  reputatii  m  as  a  hert  • .  Sin 
ca  was  in  faci  a  corrupt,  incompetent,  an. 
dishonest  figure,  with  a  close  connectioi 
tii  Senator  Joseph  Mc(  larthy  and  clear  tie 
ti)  organized  crime. 


There  can  scarcely  be  any  questioi 
that  this  sentence  is  true.  One  maj< 
source  for  almost  every  element  of  m 
characterization  is  Sirica's  own  stor^ 
as  told  in  interviews  and  in  his  I 
That  Sirica  had  a  "close  connectii  m  I 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy"  is  not  n 
dispute — although,  as  far  as  I  know 
was  the  first  reporter  to  call  attentioi 
to  it.  Certainly  no  major  piece,  book 
newspaper,  or  magazine  article — abou 
Sirica,  or  Watergate,  or  Senator  Mc 
Carthy  for  that  matter — even  men 
tioned  the  connection.  Certainly  no 
(until  its  recent  reaction  to  Jack  Siri 
ca's  reaction  to  my  book)  the  Neti 
York  Times. 

Sirica's  own  account  is  as  follows 
1952, 


i 


: 


while  in  Chicago,  1  ran  into  Senate 
Joe  Mc(  larthy.  We  had  been  friends  fo 
several  years,  double-dating  once  in 
while  and  going  to  the  racetrack  to 
gethei  In  mi  rune  to  tune.  1  liked  Joe  a  lo 
in  those  days.  .  . 

Then  in  1953,  Joe  McCarthy  offeree 
me  the  job  of  chief  counsel  to  his  Sen 
ate  subcommittee  which  was  investi 
gating  Communist  influence  in  gov 
crnmcni 

1  must  s,i\  that  1  found  the  utter  ver 
attractive.  ..I  wasn't  especially  excitec  : 
hv  McCarthy's  charges  about  Commu 
nisi  infiltration,  but  ir  seemed  ar  rht 
nine  to  be  an  important  matter  rha 
needed  further  examination.  By  the  tim< 
Mc  (  larthy  made  his  utter,  1  had  movec 
ovei  to  Hogan  and  Hartson  and  was  fi 
nallv  earning  a  decent  living.  But  I  wa' 
still  intrigued  by  his  proposal. 


:. 


Lucy  [Sirica's  wife,  win  im  he  had  mar- 
ried the  year  before,  al  the  age  ot  forty- 
seven]  , .  was  strongly  opposed,  feeling 
that  since  I  was  now  a  partner  in  a  gc » id 
firm,  I  would  he  foolish  to  leave  |oe 
stopped  h\  our  apartment  one  evening 
and  I  told  him  1  felt  I  had  better  stay 
where  1  was.  He  agreed  that  it  would 
he  a  mistake  In  leave  a  good  firm  like 
Hogan  and  Hart.son.  1  Ie  told  me  that 
since  I  wasn't  going  to  take  the  joh,  he 
was  probably  going  to  hire  a  young  New 
York  lawyer  named  Roy  Cohn.  .  .  .  I 
would  never  have  become  a  federal 
judge  it  I  had  taken  that  job  with  Joe 
1  McCarthy  I'm  sure  look- 
,  nig  back,  that  had  1  still 
been  single,  1  would  have 
done  so.  Thank  c  ii  id  l<  >r 
Lucy  Camalier  Sirica. 

There  is  something  al- 
tost  stunningly  preposter- 

us  about  this  story.  Sirica 
evotes  less  than  a  page  to 
.  The  friendship  between 
irica,  by  his  own  account 
i  obscure,  impoverished, 
^successful  lawyer  who 
[ad,  for  the  "several  years" 
i  question,  not  even  man- 
ned to  earn  a  living,  and 
enator  Joseph  R.  Mc- 

arthy,  one  of  the  most 

iwerful  and  feared  sena- 
irs  in  Washington,  makes 

i  sense.  1  low  did  they 

eet?  What  views,  inter- 

ts,  or  other  friends  did 
icy  have  in  common .' 

ow  did  they  come  to  dou- 

e-clate.'  McCarthy  had 

acle  his  first  famous  speech  ("1  have 

■re  in  my  hand  a  list  of  205  names 
nown  to  the  Secretary  of  State  as  be- 

_!  members  t  >1  the  I  a  wnmunist  Party") 
■  i  February  9,  1950,  to  the  Women's 
.  'publican  Club  of  Wheeling,  West 

rginia.  In  the  intervening  years,  he 
lid  attacked,  as  virtual  or  outright 
I  utors,  not  just  the  secretary  of  state, 
han  Acheson,  and  General  George 
(  Marshall  but  countless  others,  at 
Jiery  level  of  public  and  private  life.  By 
53,  the  McCarthy  era  (what  Sena- 
ti  Margaret  Chase  Smith  called  the 
>ur  Horsemen  of  Calumny:  Fear,  Ig- 
rrance,  Bigotry,  and  Smear")  was  al- 
r  idy  at  its  height.  Judge  Sirica's  posi- 
|>n  ("I  wasn't  especially  excited  by 
McCarthy's  charges  about  Commu- 
pt  infiltration,  but  it  seemed  at  the 


tune  to  be  an  unpi  a  lain  in.ii  tel  thai 
needed  further  examination")  is  not 
just  inherently  equivocal  and  mane. 
It  is  also  irreconcilable  with  the  in- 
temperate, opinionated  man  Sirica  and 
his  admirers  have  always  admitted  him 
lo  he.  Leaving  aside  his  lack  of  pin 
fessional  qualifications,  Sirica  has  en- 
tirely omitted  from  tins  account  any 
ideological  basis  for  McCarthy's  otter 
of  this  job  to  him.  Roy  Cohn,  alter  all, 
had  credentials  of  a  sort:  his  agenda,  his 
methods,  and  his  ideology  were  clear. 


In  Sirica's  account,  nothing — neither 
the  politics  that  produced  the  offer 
nor  the  social  circumstance  that  fos- 
tered the  friendship — is  revealed. 

The  lest  of  his  story,  as  he  describes 
it,  and  as  his  legend  would  have  it, 
turns  mit  to  make  no  sense  either.  Bom 
in  1904,  m  Waterhury,  Connecticut, 
Sirica  is  the  impecunious,  poorly  edu- 
cated, and  tor  many  years  unsuccessful 
son  ot  Ferdinand  (Fred)  Sirica,  an  Ital- 
ian-American barber,  who  also  seems 
to  tail  at  everything.  Between  1910 
and  1918,  tor  example,  Ferdinand  takes 
the  family  on  "a  sad  sort  of  odyssey, 
moving  from  city  to  city,"  Dayton, 
Jacksonville,  New  Orleans,  Jack- 
sonville again. 

In  each  place  the  st,  iry  was  much  the 
same.  My  tat  her  would  attempt  to  earn 


ho  living  with  one  kind  ot  business  or 
am  "tiler.  Lac  h  l  line,  he  Wi  mid  fail  In 
several  c  ities  he  pun  based  small  cut,  i 
prises,  otd  v  to  disc  ov  el  lb  it  the  income 
thev  produced  was  mm  h  less  than  had 
hi  en  pn  mused  hv  the  ■>(  lie! 

In    1918,  "uprooted  again,"  thev 
move  to  Washington,  1  >.C,  where  thev 
are  si  i  pi  u  >r  they  can  hardly  find  a  place 
to  live.  Si  Ullehow  ,  in  this  "uphill  tight 
against  pi iverty,"  Sirica  manages  to  at- 
tend two  non-parochial  private  high 
schools,  Emerson  Preparatory,  "for  a 
year  or  s<  >,"  and  then  Co- 
lumbia Preparatory.  In  1921, 
he  enters  C  ieorge  Washing- 
ton University  Law  School, 
where,  within  a  month,  he 
finds  himself  out  ot   his 
depth  ("1  couldn't  begin  to 
understand  what  the  pro- 
tessois  were  talking  about") 
and  quits.  The  following 
year,  he  goes  to  a  better  law 
school,  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, but  again,  within  a 
month,  fails  to  understand 
his  courses  and  quits  again. 
It  is  not  clear  why  Sirica 
went  to  private  schools,  or 
what  "small  enterprise's"  his 
father  "purchased"  in  all 
those  cities,  or  how,  having 
failed  "each  time,"  his  la- 
ther managed  to  purchase 
any  enterprises,  let  alone 
"one  kind  ot  business  or  an- 
other." Sirica  does  not  ac- 
count   tor   any    ot    these 
discrepant  ies. 
Fie  starts  boxing  professionally.  "I 
was  pretty  good,  or  at  least  1  thought 
so."  As  early  as  1921,  between  his  hist 
law  school  and  his  second, 

1  boxed  alnn  >st  every  day  with  l<  >i  al  pro- 
fessional welterweights  and  mid- 
dleweights.  By  the  next  spring  I  .  had 
begun  be  ixing  at  It  ical  c  luhs  in  exhibitit  >n 
bouts  with  the  professionals.  1  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  my  new  lite  as  an  athlete 
and  telt  I  had  finally  ti  >und  something  at 
w  It i c  h  I  could  excel 

In   N22,  however,  his  father  has  an 
i  ither  contretemps: 

By  tins  tune,  my  hither,  in  an<  >i  i 
his  .ittcmpts  to  better  himself,  ii  id 
bought  a  small  poolroom  wall  two  b,  >v, 
ing  alleys  and  a  sn.ick  bar.  He  had  -,p<  ui 
all  his  saving's  on  the  business,  n. 
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ng,  " as  he  had  so  often  he! 
"trusted  someone  only  to  he  deceived"' 
\\  ha!  was  the  deceit.'  "1  le  knew  that 
,i  lot  ot  »amhlers  and  bootleggers  came 
ilso  "men  from  the  s  iovernment 
Printing  Office, "  who  bought  "soft 
drink-"  Urom  the  snack  bar,  presum- 
abl\  I  and  then  mixed  in  "a  little  hard 
liquor  from  the  pints  m  their  pock- 
ets." It  seems  almost  unfair  to  go  on. 

the  elaborate  formulation  "one 
night  .  .  .  the  cit\  police,  uuurc  of  the 
u  hi  ■  t  [sited  iih  esuiblish 

made  a  search  ot  the  premises." 
One  can  understand  not  wanting  to 
sa\  tuunv  of  tlu  nature  of  the  establish- 

but  wh\  put  in  a  qualifying  phrase 
at  all  Why  not  just:  "One  night"  "the 
pi  iIk  e  raided  the  premises".'  Similarly  . 
win  a  "small  quantity  of  bootleg  liquor. 
tie  of  my  father's 
All  these  clauses  and  qual- 
ifiers. The  next  day,  when  his  father, 
not  having  been  locked  up,  "appeared 
in  police  court  with  his  lawyer"  and 
.  that  the  liquor  must  have 
nged  to  a  customer  and  that  he 
didn'i  even  know  it  was  there,"  am 
readei  ot  ordinary  intelligence  and  un- 
derstanding realizes  that  the  object  of 
the  story  is  as  u  was  in  the  Mc(  "artln 
sti  >r\  rn  't  to  tell  but  to  conceal  some- 
thing. I  low  .  as  the  Fimcs  Editorial  put 
it,  this  incident  "relates  to  the  indue 
himself""  i-  not  hard  to  fathom.  Sirica 
\\a-  living  in  hi-  father's  apartment 
above  the  poolroom,  and  he  was  em- 

1  "rav  king  up  balls  tor  the  pi  >ol 
players"  and  also  as  a  bounc- 
f  |  "">     cl  there. 


I 


kn.  k.  howe\  er,  to  the  ca 

reel  it  ije\  ti  <r\  ot  John  |.  Sirica  as  he 

tells  it.  In  1926,  on  his  third  try,  Sir- 

lid  manage  to  complete  and 

graduate  from  law   school.   B\   this 

tune.  "I  was  tempted  by  the  idea  ot 

i.  ifessional  boxer."  he 

writes,  "since  1  tell  more  confident  ot 

is  a  tighter  than  as  a 

m  was 

l Jed  to 

tor  Fli  n.i.i 
[Mor 

•     "Pol  l'l 


He  has  already  described  Cafritz  as  i 
"man  who  advised  and  encouraged  tin 
a  great  deal"  while  he  was  strug.ghm 
through  law  school,  and  as  "at  the  tuiu 
becoming  one  of  the  most  prominen 
and  successful  real-estate  developer 
in  Washington."  It  is  true  that  Morn 
(  'atnt:  went  on  to  become  immense 
ly  successful  in  real  estate  in  Wash 
ington — and  a  highly  respected  citizer 
and  generous  benefactor  of  charitie: 
ot  every  kind.  At  the  time  he  was  ad 
vising,  encouraging,  and  ha\  ing  break 
fast  with  Sirica,  however,  he  was  al 
read\  very  wealthy.  Again,  one 
wonder-,  what  can  have  been  the  ha 
-i- 1  if  this  friendship  between  the  pool 
and  unpromising  young  law  student 
and  this  highly  influential  figure'  Wha 
Sirica  does  not  mention  is  that  Cafritz 
too.  had  owned  establishments  in 
volved  with  liquor  and,  like  Sirica': 
lather's,  bowling.  In  his  early  twen 
ties,  v  'atnt:  had  borrowed  51,400  trorr 
his  father  and.  a  few  year-  later,  ac 
cording  to  The  Washingtonian,  "bough 
a  saloon." 


Rut  not  just  any  saloon:  Cafritz's  wa; 
across  from  the  Washington  Navy  YarJ 
Saloonkeeping  was  a  rough  business 
(  afrit:  was  his  own  bouncer.  He  slept 
>ver  the  bar  and  kept  a  gun  under  his 
pillow  to  protect  the  profits.  Cafrit:  - 
moved  from  harkeeping  into  a  -   ' 
game:  howling.  By  1915,  he  was  kn 
a-  the  howling  king  ot  Washington.       i- 

In  the  event,  after  his  breakfast  with 
Cafritz,  Sirica  does  take  the  bar  exam 
and  goes  on  to  visit  his  parents  m  Mi 
ami.  While  he  is  down  there,  he  finds 
uit,  by  telegram  and  to  his  surprise. 
that  he  has  passed.  1  le  is  unable  to  find 
•  ork  as  a  lawyer  in  Miami.  He  goes 
vack  to  Washington,  finds  no  legal 
work,  goes  back  to  his  family  in  Miami. 
To  earlier  questions  about  his  story  is 
added  another:  where,  tailing  as  he 
constantly  does  to  find  a  job,  does  he 
:et  the  money  to  keep  traveling  back 
and  forth  to  Miami.1  And  what  was  his 
family  doing  there.'  One  source  of  in 
come,  tor  Sirica,  has  always  been,  al- 
though he  never  quite  acknowledges  it, 
professional  boxing.  In  Washington, 
as  early  as  1921,  we  know,  he  has  been 
boxing  "alrno-t  every  day"  with  local 
pr<  ifessionals,  and  "at  local  club-  in  ex- 


hibition  bouts  with  the  professionals. 
In  1926,  m  Miami,  after  "a  local  pro- 
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10X    GETS  YOU  MORE 
ROMANCE  FROM  WOMEN 


,  PhD.,  Economist  (NJ) 
send  me  another  10X.  There  is  no  doubt 

aboutit  Kv»orks."*ActiiallythisistJie3rd 

■  ■■!!■■■  ■■■■       I      *  ■■  -    -.       -■■       -    J  -||  *  | 

woman  i  nave  Deen  ■nunvu  wnn  smce  i 
began  using  1 0X.  It  worked  on  all  of  them. 


Joel,  Doctor  (HI)  "Please  send  me  another 
vial  of  the  1 0X.  I  really  nonce  a  difference 
about  how  people  treat 
by  it  I  kwe  the  attention.  I 
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ATHENA:  THE  SCIENCE  OF  ATTRACTION 

CNN  ONLINE  i  25  99         1986  Oi   ,',  efl 

Sutler 

gist.  "'   Seventy- 

four  percent  of  the  people  who  tested  a 
commercial  product  called  Athena 
[Pheromone  10X],  developed  by  Dr.  Cutler, 
experienced  an  increase  in  hugging,  kiss- 
ing  and  [intimacy]."  v       -- 


Created  by  Winmfred 
Cutler.  Ph.D.  in  biology 
from  U.  of  Penn.  post-doc 
at  Stanford.  Co-discovered 
human  pheromones  in 
1986   Time   1271/86:   and 
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:         1  to  2  to  4  oz.  of  your  fragrance 
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1 1  en  .iikl  ,i  generous  hci  le 
i  i  v  er\  -i  mi.  Kronheim  I  »e«  nine, 
ugh  several  adminisrratiniis,  one 
in.  isi  influential  and  beloved  fig- 
ure- in  Washington.  In  1 90 \  at  the 
aye  <  'I  htteen,  Kronheim  (win  ise  father 
i  >wned  a  tavern)  started  his  own  liquoi 
sti  >re  B\  1  985,  he  had  the  largest 
wholevale  1  iejin >r  distributorship  in 
\\  i-liiii'jii  >n  and  one  "I  the  largest  in 
the  country.  During  his  three  years  .it 
the  Fifth  Street  criminal  office,  Sirica 
lust  thirteen  of  fourteen  felony  cases 
assigned  him  hy  the  court.  The  first 
case  he  was  allowed  to  handle  involved 
"violation  of  the  prohibition  laws."  In 
1950,  however,  Sirica  was  appointed 
(on  what  professional  basis  is  unclear) 
to  the  I  I.S.  Attorney's  (.  ''like— w  In  >se 
major  responsibilities,  in  those  years, 
included  prosecutions  under  the  \  ol- 
stead  Ac  t .  Sine  a  sav, v  1  ic  gi  >t  "valuable 
trial  experience"  as  an  assistant  I  >  at- 
torney. He  mentions  no  specific  pros- 
editions,  certainh  hoik-  of  bootleg- 
gers or  of  professional  boxers.  In  tact, 
he  devotes  onh  a  single  sentence  to 
the  whole  f<  'in  years. 

In  I  Vccmhci  1 9  i  ;>,  Pn ihihirii in  was 
repealed.  In  |anuary  1934,  Nina  re- 
signed from  the  1  .S.  Atli  irney's  i  )ffice, 
"to  stati  ti i \  own  practice."  Hie  prac- 
tice was  not  a  success.  |  le  entered 
what  he  calls  my  "starvation  period," 
from  I  934  ti  >  1949,  fifteen  years,  when 
he  says,  "I  really  lived  from  hand  to 
mouth,"  it  "seemed  the  phone  never 
rang,"  and  "I  would  have  had  to  quit 
the  law  altogether."  Sirica  traveled, 
in  those  years,  not  just  to  Miami  but 
hi  "New  Yotk  for  weekends"  tu  visit 
lack  Dempsey,  whom  he  had  met  in 
1 ''  >4  IK-  .1.  ies  not  explain  In  >\v  he 
I  aid  for  these-  travels.  1  le  sav,  s  he- 
earned  a  tee  h\  "successfully  defending 
Walter  Winchell  against  a  defama- 
tion suit."  What.'  Walter  Winchell.' 
\\  In  brought  the  suit.'  lie  does  not 
M  .'  ise  he  means,  ,it  least  ae  - 
c  c  irdmg  to  his  obituary  in  t  he  Neu 
)  urk  I  an,  w  as  I'M  night  hv  Eli 
((  iissv, )  Patterson,  the  l  'hicagi  i  pub 
hsher.  But  that  didn't  si  mnd  quite 
right.  1  looked  it  up.  Ii  turned  oul  that 
c  'iss\  Pattersi  m  was  in  tat  i  the  own 
i  i  of  the  Times -Her  aid,  which  pub- 
lished Wine  hell's  column.  1  he  lawsuit 
was  part  e>t  a  long  feud  between  them 
Sirica  may,  it  seems,  have  played  some 
pari  in  the  defense   \\  i in  hell's 


ney,  however,  was  Morris  Ernst. 

According  to  Sirica,  this  period, 
when  "1  would  have  had  to  quit  the  law 
altogether,"  lasted  "essentially  until 
P>4T  when  I  joined  the  firm  of  I  logan 
and  Hartson."  lie  was  not  a  success 
there  either,  t.  )n  April  2,  1957  (again, 
it  is  unclear  on  what  professional 
basis),  he  bee, une  a  federal  judge.  By 
1970,  he-  had  become  the  most  reversed 
federal  judge  in  Washington.  In  1971, 
.'ii  the  basis  of  seniority,  he  became 
chief  judge  of  the  circuit.  In  June  of 
1972,  he  read  about  the  Watergate 
break-in  and  assigned  himself  the  case. 
1  le  ultimately  tried  the  cases  both  of 
the  break-in  and  the  cover-up,  with 

the  results  we  know.  Or 

thought  we  knew. 


Ii 


'ut  wait  a  minute.  To  return  tor 
|iist  a  moment  to  1930  and  Sirica's 
situation,  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office. 
In  1930,  Sirica  writes, 

m\  parents  had  moved  hack  to  Wash- 
ington from  Florida.  My  dad  was  har- 
I  i  i  ii  i'.'  again  and  his  financial  siiu.it inn 
had  improved  somewhat.  1  le  had  man- 
aged tn  buy  a  little  house  on  Fourteenth 
Street,  N.W.,  and  I  lived  there  during 
in\  years  in  the  U.S.  attorney's  office. 

The  years  of  Fred  Sirica's  apparently 
constant  business  failures,  and  Sirica's 
own  inability  to  find  a  job,  had  not 
been  Depression  years — only,  begin- 
ning in  1920  throughout  the  country 
(three  years  earlier,  in  1917  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.),  years  of  Prohibition. 
The  1930s,  however,  were  Depression 
years  yet  the  "hnanci.il  situation"  of 
Sim  a's  father,  "barbering  again,"  had 
"nnpn  iv  ed  si  imewhat,"  n  >  the  degree  in 
tad  that  "he  had  managed  to  buy  a 
little-  house  on  Fourteenth  Street." 

Not  such  a  little  house.  According  to 
the  Washington  city  directory,  the 
house  at  6217  Fourteenth  Street,  N.W., 
was  large  enough  so  that  both  John  J. 
Sirica  and  his  brother,  Andrew,  had 
apart  i  net  its  there.  The  place  where  his 
father  was  "barbering  again"  (called, 
ie  e  i  irding  to  the  directory,  the  Empire 
Barber  Shop),  it  5 2  3  Ninth  Street. 
N.W.,  was  not  small  either.  It  held 
l.  mi  i  ee-i  i  chairs.  The  reason  Fred  Siri- 
e  a  and  his  wife  traveled  so  often  to  Mi- 
ami was  that  they  spent  part  of  their 
winters  there.  The  Siricas  were  buv  ing 


property  in  Miami.  Hard  to  accoi  t 
tor,  in  the  heart  of  the  Depression,  e\  1 
with  fourteen  chairs,  on  the  proce<  - 
i  if  haircuts  at  25  cents  per  customei 

According  to  William  R.  Emmoi , 
the  son  of  Fred  Sirica's  partner  in  t ; 
Empire  Barber  Shop,  the  barbers  wt: 
salesmen,  selling  liquor  to  customds 
who  could  afford  it.  Packages  we 
stored  in  both  the  hack  room  and  t; 
basement,  and  Fred  Sirica  himself  lib- 
elled the  whiskey,  splitting  the  pt- 
ceecls  with  his  partner,  William  1:   I 
mons.  Sirica,  living  in  his  lathes 
house  and  working  in  the  U.S.  Atn- 
ney's  Office,  can  hardly  have  been  e  - 
tirely  unaware  of  his  father's  busine  . 
Ninth  Street  in  the  1930s  had  five  n  - 
tion  picture  houses  within  a  block  a  1 
a  halt  of  the  barbershop.  The  Gay< 
Theatre  was  only  a  few  doors  aw; 
There  was  hookmakmg  in  the  back  t 
the  shoestore  at  5 1 9 1/2  Ninth  Stre 
The  whole  neighborhood,  in  otl 
words,  was  not  so  tar  removed,  in 
look  and  its  patronage,  from  the  poi 
room  that  so  seriously  disillusioned  tn 
impecunious  barber  and  his  son  t 
law  student  more  than  ten  years  bed 
Nowhere  in  his  book,  To  Set  the  Rea  ! 
Straight,  does  the  author  so  much 
mention  the  name  of  the  barbershop 
the  address  of  the  "little  house" 
Fourteenth  Street.  Both  can  be  fou 
under  "Sirica,  Fred"  (and  also  tine 
"Sirica,  John  J  asst  US  Atty"  and  "Ei 
mons,  Wm  E")  in  the  city  direct' 
for  at  least  the  years  1933  and  19 
There  were  no  embarrassing  misu 
derstandings,  as  there  had  been  at  t 
tune  of  the  pool  hall,  at  any  police  si 
tion.  The  police  of  the  1st  Precil 
were  paid  off — and  there  was  whate 
er  protection  was  implied  by  a  son  w 
had  become  an  assistant  in  the  U 
Attorney's  Office. 

Even  1934,  when  one  thinks  ab( 
it,  was  not  just  the  year  when  Prol 
bition  ended  and  Sirica  quit  the  U 
Attorney's  Office — and  Congress 
last  legalized  professional  boxing 
Washington.  Ir  was  also  a  year  de 
in  the  Depression,  a  particularly  o- 
rune  tor  a  young  lawyer  to  leave  a  g< 
eminent  je>h  and  start  his  "own  pre 
rice."  It  was  the  year  as  well  when  S 
lea  says  he  met  Dempsey,  and  when 
tried  to  start  and  promote  a  boxi 
arena  with  a  "local  prizefightei 
Goldie  Abeam.  It  goes  by  now  almt 


. 
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i/ithoul  saying  that  (  ioldie  Ahearn 

ould  iint,  any  more  than  Sirica  him- 
: elf,  legally  have  been  .1  "1hl.i1  prize- 
I  ghter"  before  19M. 

There  are  countless  peculiarities  in 

...  Sirica's  story.  His  professions  of  patri- 

.  itism,  tor  example,  coupled  with  his 

ick  of  military  service,  in  any  capac  - 
.  ty  whatever,  in  World  War  II.  He 
i  /as,  after  all,  a  bachelor.  The  whole 

,'ar  took  place  during  what  he  called 


:  lis  "starvation  period."  The  Times,  in 

Its  obituary  of  August  15,  1992,  which 

..   escribed  Sirica  as  "indisputably  ...  a 


tero"  (aiu 


nv  see 


mingly 


unanimous 


greement,  an  honest  man"),  particu- 
1  irly  stressed  that  he  was  "patriotic,' 
unabashedly  patriotic,"  and  added  te 
-  repeated  characterizations  of  S111- 
,1  as  a  "hero"  a  military  dimension. 


In  World  W'.u   II,  he  tried  to  get  ,1 

;    Nav\  c<  immissii  in  but  failed  U  >r  physical 

tn    re  isi  uis.  ...  So,  during  muc  h  of  the  war, 

h    toured  the  country  with  Mr.  1  'empsey 

I  on  hond-selling  drives. 

.  he  "tor  physical  reasons"  is  unlikely, 
considering  Sirica's  accounts  of  his  su- 
erb  physical  condition — and  of  course 
here  are  other  capacities  111  which  a 
achelor  lawyer,  sitting  ldlv  in  his  ot- 
ce  "waiting  tor  the  telephone  to  ring," 
light  serve  in  the  military'.  In  his  book, 
irica  never  mentions  the  possibility 


I  military  service.  But  the  Times'* 
laim  that  "during  much  oj  the  war,  he 
Mired  with  Mr.  Dempseyon  bondsell- 
lg  drives"  is  bevond  description.  I  lere 
,   the  relevant  passage,  from  To  Net  the 


ecord  Straight: 

Jack  and  I  had  some  great  times  to- 
gether. In  1942,  lie  was  touring  with 
the  I  !ole  Brothers  Circus  and  wanted 
some  company.  I  met  the  circus  111 
North  Carolina  and  spent  three  days 
with  Jack  on  the  circus  train.  I'll  new  er 
forget  Jack  charming  the  ladies.  . . . 

1  1942,  the  Cole  Brothers  Circus  was 
'lyde  Beatty's  circus,  with  no  con- 
ection  to  war  bonds  or  war  efforts  of 
iv  kind. 
Among  Sirica's  unlikely,  and  in  this 
10k  and  his  legend  unmentioned, 
iends  and  correspondents  was  FBI  di- 
ctor  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Why  would  a 
dee  of  Sirica's  renown  not  have  be- 
>me  friends  with  the  FBI  director.' 
ecause  Sirica  was  not  yet  at  all 
nowned.  Hoover  died  in  May  1972, 


.1  month  before  the  break-in  al  1  he 
Watergate.  1  lis  friendship  with  Sirica 
dates  from  the  Fifties — overlapping, 
fni  all  one  knows,  with  the  friendship 
with  Sen. iti  'i  Ji  iseph  Met  'ai  thy  -when 
1  loover,  fighting  the  t  'ommunist  men- 
ace, was  still  denying  the  very  exis- 
tence of  organized  crime.  There  must 
be  a  true  story  here  somewhere,  but 
so  far  no  one  has  told  or  apparently 
even  looked  into  it. 

Contrary  to  his  reputation  as  .1  hero, 
Sine. 1  was  in  tact  ,1  corrupt,  incompe- 
tent, and  dishonest  figure,  with  a  close 
connection  to  Senator  Joseph  Met  ',irth\ 
and  clear  ties  to  organized  crime 

Thar  is  all  I  said  or  wanted  to  say 
about  the  subject.  It  a  reader  were  to 
believe  that  this  sentence,  at  least  as 
quoted  and  discussed  in  the  Times, 
suggests  that,  as  Sirica  was  presiding 
over  the  Watergate  eases  he  was  tak- 
ing payoffs  from  the  mob,  that  is  not  a 
plausible  reading.  I  was  writing,  after 
all,  about  Sirica's  autobiography.  "A 
close  connection  to  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy" — in  the  phrase  that  di- 
rectly precedes  "clear  ties  to  organized 
crime" — would  necessarily  have  end- 
ed by  May  2,  1957,  when  McCarthy 
died.  Sirica  had  n<  it  yet  assumed  his  p(  >- 
sition  on  the  bench.  It  1  had  meant 
Sirica  was  taking  such  payments,  on 
the  bench  or  at  any  other  time,  1  would 
of  ci  iiii'se  have  said  si  1, 

But  enough.  I  i.\i)  not  need  and  nev- 
er did  intend  to  investigate  the  story  <  >t 
John  J.  Sirica.  At  the  time  I  read  his 
book,  I  had  already  written  extensive- 
ly about  Watergate.  1  haei  also  worked, 
until  the  day  of  President  Nixon's  res- 
ignatii  >n,  for  the  impeachment  inquiry. 
It  only  became  clear,  from  the  book  it- 
self and  then  in  retrospect,  that  t lie- 
legend,  the  accumulation  of  cliches, 
received  ideas,  and  bromides — the 
"scrupulously  honest"  man,  the  "hero," 
who  rises  from  humble  beginnings  to 
confront  "the  most  powerful  man  on 
earth"  and  to  find  "the  truth  tor  the 
American  people" — had  no 
r^j^     basis  in  reality. 


T 


he  legend  of  Sirica  as  a  "scrupu- 
lously honest"  man  and  .1  "hero"  rests, 
of  course,  nn  the  Watergate  trials.  The 
conduct  of  those  trials,  criticized  at 
the  time,  raises  questions  of  all  kinds. 
It  is  by  nt^  means  clear,  for  example, 


why  Indue  Sirica  assigned  the  cases  to 
himself  I  here  is  e\  idem  e  1  hat ,  tar 
tn  mi  seeking  ti  >  expedite  'I  le  \\  atergate 
investigations,  Sirica  may  have  sought 
li >r  several  crm  ial  tm  nths  to  dela\ 
them.  In  putting  oft  the  first  trial  un- 
til after  the  elei  tion,  he  say  he  was  de- 
termined n )  ha\  e  "a  tail  trial,  nol  .1 
quick  one."  Look  al  thai  phrase  ,1  mo- 
ment. The  fairness  ot  his  conduct  111 
those  trials  h,is  always  been  precisely 
the  in.ittel  mi  1st  in  dispute  (  )n  ,ic  - 
count  ot  "back  pain,"  he  postponed 
the  trials  again,  tint il  January .  It  ma\ 
also  be-  that  ,111  spm.  ,  ,|  the  legend, 
Judge  Sirica  was  less  interested  in  get- 
ting at,  as  he  put  it,  "the  truth  tor  the 
American  people"  than  111  some  en- 
tirely < ifher  agenda. 

It  may  even  be  that  the  real  pr<  >- 
gression  in  Sirica's  hie  was  not  as  the 
legend  would  have  it  but  rather  this: 
first  the  man  of  Prohibit  i<  >n  and  illegal 
boxing,  in  the  I  .S  Attorney 's  Office; 
then  McCarthy's  man  and  even  J. 
Edgar  Hoover's,  with  whatever  poli- 
tics that  implies;  then  perhaps  just  the 
Republican  Party's  man,  its  emissary 
to  Italian  communities  (mostly,  in 
tin  >se  days,  1  Vim  icratic);  then  a  feder- 
al judge;  then  Nixon's  man;  then,  in  his 
unprecedented  use  ot  "provisional  sen- 
tencing" as  a  form  of  coercion,  a  vain 
sort  of  bully,  who  is  concerned  not  "to 
sit  up  here  like  nincompoops"  while 
the  defendants  are  "laughing  at  us." 
Then  a  sort  of  <  ibsessed  prosecuti  >r,  win  i 
docs  not  realh  discover  am  important 
truth.  And  finally,  111  his  vanity  and 
pi  isturing,  a  man,  a  "hen  1,"  t<  >r  the  press. 

A  judge,  after  all,  is  not  meant  to  be 
,1  hero.  (The  only  lodges  in  our  lite- 
times  who,  1  think,  could  legitimately 
be  described  as  heroes  were  Frank 
Johnson,  Elbert  Tuttle,  John  Minor 
Wisdom,  and  the  oilier  |iiclges  of  the 
Fifth  t  Jicint,  w  hi  >  took  genuine  risks, 
and  suffered  tor  them,  tor  justice  in 
the  South.)  And  judges,  under  the 
(.  a  institution,  are  not  meant  to  ascer- 
tain, least  ot  all  to  prosecute  or  to  co- 
erce K   sentencing,  the  "truth,"  "tot 
1 1  ie  American  pei  >ple"  1  >r  even  li  >r  1  he 
jury.  They  are  to  preside  tairh  ,  under 
the  adversary  system,  over  cases  pre 
sen  ted  by  lawyers  tor  the  plain  t  it!  ai 
the  defendants  beti  ire  them  Anytluir 
else  undermines  the  s\  -tern    \X 
ni it,  under  the  1  Constitution,  h, 
system  where  indues  are  in  |uNi    it 


■    1 -  M 


iii_:li  1 1  nit-  may  he  ma- 

'i  i|  1 1\  i  >t  judge  Sii  - 

is  also  tin-  awkward  tl'lllli: 

Hvi'll  II  i   0(    itcl     itc,  he  sun- 

:  import. mi 


I 


'i  the  nit  >nicni ,  .ilii).  isl  as  ;i  I  ii  iiise 
i  iy  matter,  iu-i  twi  >,  rel.it  i\  el\  mi- 
,  from  the  W  atergatc  n  i 
lit  HM'Kt  -,   ol    dlshi  Uie-l  \ ,   and 
ii|  vlei  u  i'      in-i.uii  es  w  I  lete  1 1  ie\ 
iti    o\  ei  lap.  I  ^111  in"  \  i  Mi  i.l i re,  in 
ilu    In  -i  trial,  Indue  sn  k  a  pn  nnised, 
it  the  reemest  i  if  hi  ith  proM  i  ulioii  and 
Ii  d  n-e,  ii )  mten  lew  pn  -]  i  clive  |im  n'- 
iikIi\  idualh  and  in  i.  hamhei  -.  IK  did 
\-  ,i  result,  w  hen  >  uie  iiiroi 
repi  >rteel,  at  a  crucial  mi  unent  in 
the  II  i\  e  violated  tin    -i  .  |iu  • 

ii  ition  rules  .u\^\  spi  i-  en  at  lei  igth  h\ 
telephi  me  with  his  u ate,  Suii  i  inter- 
I  that  |mi  i  i  ■  i  ■  '  ii. mi  w  hether 
he  1 1. u  1  obtainc  I  infi  n  matii  >n  from  the 
i  mtMde  wi  'lid  and  communicated  it  to 
i  ithei  |iiri >r>  It  turned  out  that  the  |ii 
1 1  ■  i   1 1 ,  i .  1  1 1  ) .  1 1  1 1 1 1  • . '  i 

in.ii  i-  in.  It  ah'  ui  that  the  |u- 

I  le  knew  onl\  Spanish     l~o  covei  d  n 

tin-  erri  >r.  ~~n  u  i    lismissed  the  |un >r 

and  »iinpl\   -ealed  tin-.  embarrassing 

'I'd      III.     II  II  i.  K  in 

ineoinpei    i  neh  ,  tol- 

i-iil  -mm  i.il  lap-t  i  'I  integrity 
Mi  ire  pii  i\  i- 

.111,1    i  ii  111  I'jht    dls- 

uistaiK  e  i  if  n 
I  ii  iii|  .  'i  ii  • 

nt\     'ii  the  fi\'e 
i  -  ulu  i  pie  i  le  I  "ii 
ir  at  tual 
I    'ii  ilu  n 
with  -iib-ci  |uent   n  I  hi- 

ll nyhh  improper  n 

and   -i.  Ill  'I. H-   ' 
i!   -illlcli 

: il  .   Is 


• 


as  though  one  man,  tl le  judge  himself, 
were  ahi  ive  n  . 

in  i _r I  it  falsification  was  ,i-  fol- 
low-  i  i  ■',  >,  ludgc  Siri 
ca  s.ud  thai  -entences  fi  >r  the  In  <     I' 
lendants  who  had  pleaded  guilty  would 
depend  on  their  cooperatii  in  in  impli- 
cit my  people  higher  up. 

tat  t'  >r-  will  ul  coin  -e  he  con- 
1  hul  I  mentii  'ii  this  one  hecause 

i  i  >A  I  ii.  h  you  have  i 
ne, m  e.u  Ii  i  ine  i  it  i  he  five  of  you. 

In  1^75,  tn  cover  up  an  otherwise 
inexplicable  inequity  in  sentencing, 
he  simply  quoted  the  last  sentence  of 
the  March  2  i,  1 °7  T  transcript ,  as 
follows: 

i  'ilici  fact i  us  will,  of  ci  airse,  he  consid- 
ered hul  I  iiu'iit  ii  hi  tin-  i  hit  hei  ausi    u 

\  ei  \\  I  hi  Ii  \i  ui  have  i  iinn'i  >/  and 
I  in.  ,in  e.n  1 1   in.'  e\  en  i  >ni'  1 1|  you. 

I    Supp.  Pp.  sM^and  '»i-i 

There  is  no  di  >uht  rliat  |udge  Sirica  al- 
ien .1  tin-  passage  deliberately.  Ahout 
"you  have  control,"  he  even  notes  "em- 
phasis added."  The  crucial  alteration, 
In  iwe\  er,  i-  tn  mi  "1  mean  each  ore  o)  the 
five  n/  Mm"  to  "I  mean  each  and  every 
!  \iui  "  I  le  includes  only  the 
falsified  transcript  in  his 

hook. 


w 


li\ ,  then,  was  the  Times  si  ■  hea\ 
il\  .  i  'i i  n n  it  ted  to  the  receiv  ed  idea  that 
Sirica  wa-  "an  American  folk  hero," 
"h\  -ei  mil  i'jK  unanimous  agreement, 
in  In  niest  man,"  and  so  forth  Part  of 
the  tea-  >n  is  that  the  Times  itself  has  al- 
-,ikI  so,  m  ii-  obituary — an  ac- 
cretion of  myth,  cliches,  ret  eived  ideas, 
hi, I  -ill  -ei  \  ui'j  table-  recounted  b\ 
abject  himself,  unusually  fulsome 
e\  in  t'  'i  i  ibituane-  Partly  because  a 
rel.it  r  nt,  ci  nnplacent  kind  of 

sloth  on  the  part  of  main  reporters — 
sit  tiny  at  a  desk,  phoning  around,  either 
1  ,i  i\  eh  badgering  i  >r,  mon   com 
I   issivcly  recei\ aim,  quotes  tn  'in 
am  niMiii  ;    '--ili\  ly- 

\i-teiit  sources — 
l  i  perpetuate, 
■  a  ii  nial  w  l-dom  and 
he  the  /  imcs  i- 1 1  nn 
ertain 
i    In  the  past,  tin-  1 1  an 
form. 
I  In-  family ,  one 
ill\  and  in 


almost  every  other  way,  to  the  qua]  y 
of  the  newspaper.  Now  much  of  te 
paper  is  devoted  to  itself  in  quite  ,  - 
i  ither  sense — as  ,i  hureauc  rai  y,  a  co  - 
nt,  unchallenged,  in  some  w  - 
totalitarian  institution  convinced  t 
its  infallibility 

\\  hat  \\a-  it  that  made  the   /  ii  - 
so  very  cross  about  my  sentence  .'Not- 
ing could  be  clearer  than  that  il 
not  concern  about  Judge  Sirica's  re 
utation.  (The  most  distinguished  Fi  t 
Amendment  lawyer  1  know  said  tie 
/  imcs  did  more  damage  to  his  repu- 
rion  in  three  days  than  1  could  e\|t 
do.)  The  reputation  they  were  C<  - 
cemed  with  was,  oddly,  mine.  Virtual 
every  sentence  in  Barringer's  piece  i  - 
dressed  what  was  her  real  subje  : 
'"You  could  s.iy  this  is  a  churlish,  K  i- 
di  iu  n  thing  Renata  Adler  has  done" 
tor  example,  and,  '"You  could  take  t ; 
position  that  it  says  more  about  tl 
writer  than  about  what  she's  writindj 
c  lear  enough.  Even  the  quality  of  pn 
in  this  series  of  pn-u-- — "smeare 
"cheaply  smearing,"  "offhanded  e\ 
ceration  of  various  literati"  (imagii 
it  you  will,  an  offhanded  evisceratio 
"veers  from  her  literary  prey  to  tak  i 
swipe,"  "cavalier,"  "even  more  tr 
sponsible" — was  not,  whatever  elst 
may  have  been,  the  prose  of  journ 
ism. 

1  have  friend-  who  have  said  j< 
ingly,  and  some  not  so  jokingly,  tl 
they  tear  retaliation  from  the  Tim 
As  well  they  might.  1  am  not  entin 
lacking  in  experience  of  writing  pi  tie 
ical  pieces.  |  have  always  found  tha 
is  not  t  hat  easy .  It  requires  sell 
thought,  and  some  familiarity  with  t 
material  under  review.  On  tin  otl 
hand,  honorable  polemic,  I  would  h. 
thought,  does  not  call  in  reinfon 
incut-,  attack-  rather  than  joins  m 
journalists.  I  lere  we  find  almost  a  p 
ocly — journalists  not  addressing  t. 
deriving  tact  but  interviewing  one  t 
other  about  what  they  "heard 
"-uiiiled."  Even  the  Time^  Editor 
-aid  that  my  "charges"  had  "startl 
if  the  nation'-  best  investigati 
journalists  who  had  covered  Wat' 
gate  and  found  Indue  Sirica  to  bt 
principled  jurist."  "Startled"  them!  T 
herd,  not  in  single  -pie-  but  in  ban 
ions,  think  the  real  world  consists  of  t 
received  idea-  they  -hare  with  Ci 


\\\     1 1  i>.  true,  I  had  critk  i:cd,  soim'tuno 

*|.  irectly,  sometimes  hy  impl ic.it ion,  noi 

,|l  ist  (.  iharles  Mc(  irath  and  the  Bunk 

n|  t'ik'ii  hul  the  /  oik  a    I  had  written  a 

01  ik,  Kc'(  Wt'.s.s  I  )i.s)v,i,'tir(l,  th.it  was  lar^e- 

a  criticism  ol  the  press.  There  ma\ 

veil  have  been  implicit  criticism,  in 

inj  ieces  I  wrote  over  the  years.  In  receni 

■  rticle.s,  tor  example,  m  Vanity  Fan  and 
ie  Los  An^c/c.s  7  imcs,  I  had  t.  mtul,  in 

■  ritiny  ahi  ml  the  Starr  Report  and  Hs 

iii|\m\  in",  volumes,  proof  thai  I. in- 
'I  a  Tripp  had  not  required,  as  the  Times 

■  epl  reporting,  a  set  ol  "elves,"  under 
ie  directii  m  i  >t  the  literan  ayeni  Lu- 
ianne  U(  ildhery,  to  make  her  way,  sur- 

i|  'ptitiously,  and  at  the  last  minute,  to 
te  special  pr<  ihecutor's  office.  She  had, 
i  fact,  heen  working  tor  that  office  for 

;,f!niost  tour  years. 

in-    But  thai  did  in  >t  account  tor  u  ei- 
ier:  the  ei»ht  pieces,  the  alternately 

tlerisive  and  punil ive  tone,  the  pressure 

.. )  a  .am.  .And  the  prose  itselt      there 

pn]  in  he  no  clearer  indication  than  tins 

jrt  of  writing  that  there  is  n<  >  news,  no 

[formation,  no  suhstance  there.  I  had 

ritten  a  sentence.  Someone,  offend- 

iil,  had  asked  me  to  di  icument  the  sen- 
:nce.  I  had  said  1  would  do  so.  Not 
tuch  ot  .i  story,  one  would  have 
loiiLiht .  In  the  days  when  there  was 
ill  a  standard  ot  reporting,  and  ot 
litmy,  "those  who  have  read  |iis[ 

.pout  all  the  hooks  on  Watergate"  and 
ihose  most  steeped  in  Watergate  lore," 
hoever  they  miyhl  he,  wi  mid  ha\  e 

■  .'en  utterly  tinacceptahle,  in  i  he 
imes,  as  sources.  It  the  reporter  had 
iy  genuine  interest  in  the  matter,  she 
ould  have  "steeped"  herself  in  "Wa- 
rfare lore"  and  read  the  "hooks  on 
'ater^'ate"  herself.  Rut  no.  1  lere's 
iat  u  was.  At  one  pi  ant,  in  answer 
•r,  as  Felicity  Barrinyer  would  have 

to  the  question  "Why  watt  '"      to 

nch  I  yave,  repeatedly,  the  answer 

at  I  was  not  waiting  at  all — hut  to  a 

[petition  ot  yet  another  ad  pcrstmam 

bestion,  1  said,  "I  low  can  you  he  a 

'  irking  journalist  and  phrase  a  ques- 

t  m  as  deeply  silly  as  that.'" 

j  This  is  not  the  w,i\  you  are  supposed 

I  talk  lo  the  Times    I  knew  that.  But 

v  obviously  was  the  core  of  the  ot- 

pse.  So  seriously  did  Rarrinyer  take 

i  that  -he  attached  it  to  the  w  r<  ■  1 1 ■_■ 

Bestion.  So  seriously  did  the  Times 

|<e  it  that  the  Editorial  was  virtually 

Ised  on  this  intimation  that  a  Time** 
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lei  could  ]  ■ !  1 1 .  i  i  i  I  eep  1 y  s  1 1 1  y 
1 1 1  ict  ion.  "riven  more  n  rcspi  msihlc," 
the  Kditi  'i  i.il  wcni  on,  was  .i  line,  in 
accurately  quoted,  in  which  I  asked 
Barnngei  whethei  In  worried  "dial 
li ii K  1 1  ah.  ml  pei  >pk  A  lepul.it  it  >llv"  "(.  'I 
coursi  we  ill  i,"  the  editi  n  lal  actually 
said.  (Ot  i nurse  )  "And  so  should  she." 

I  ha\  e'always  km  iwn,  and  even  writ 
ici  i,  that  the  stn  nicest ,  perhaps  si  >lc  re 
maming  tahoi  i  on  freed<  mi  i  >l  expres 
sion  in  this  e  i  ii ii it i  y  is  any  c  ritk  ism  ol 
the  press.  Here  I  had  not  only  ques- 
ii'  mi  vl  a  ui  ei\ ed  idea  cherished  h\,  the 
/  mil's    I  had  also  been  insulin,  ienl  l\ 
deferential  to  this  /  imes  repi  irter.  And 
the  whole  Limes  burcaui  racy,  instinc- 
tively totalitarian,  needed  i<  i  stamp  <n<l 
t/i/s  disrespei  (    It  wi  mid, '  >t  e  i  mrse,  have 
gi  Hie  w  iiIh  mi  s,i\  jng,  uni  il  the  '  imes, 
din  mgh  Ban  inger,  e  ind  n  with  indig- 
n  itn  hi,  dial  a  writer  d<  ies  i  In  >ose  whal 
to  write  and  when  to  write  it.  Ni  iw  the 
matter  had  c<  >me  to  this:  il  you  do  iu  it 
accept  sihik  l  liche,  bromide,  or  myth 
ol  duns,  and  are  in  >i  sufht  iently  del 
ei en i  ial  to  them,  this  is  not  just  insuh- 
ordinatn  m.  Ii  is  a  lireach  <>/  ethics. 

Yi  hi  lllilsl  he  adllli  Hllslud    You  lllilsl 

he  taught  a  less.  m.  I  )thcr  people  may 
leal  n  from  ii  Not  only  is  youi  i  iwn 
reputation  affected.  You  must,  above 
all,  recant.  And  this,  this  last  issue — 
ni  i.h  i  ii  hi  is  where  die  si, ikes  are  in- 
est.  apahh  ,  danger*  msly .  raised  \n  I 
w  1 1\  the  w  In  ile  series  ol  attacks  ,\A 
dresses  something  more  serious  than 
my  little  hoi  ik  I  i  n  >k  again  at  Bar 
i  n  ig<  r's  h  irmulai  i<  m 

As  ii  st.m  I  M  \  Hi  i  and  Sum  m  \ 
Si  linsiei .  ,i  nun  i  'I  \  i. ii  i  iiii,  are  eithei 
i  be.iply  mik. ii  Mi"   |u  l"<     — - 1 1  I ».  .i       u  II  Ii 

Ii  :'.il  llll|  Him  ■.       or  tin      I     I  I  lelK  e 

I  'ni   in  ii  In  i   ilh    |  ni  li-lici   in  'i   the 

ititlioi     In  i\\     .hi',   uryeiie  \   abi  nit   re- 

sub  any  the  i  --m  ,  ■  n  In  i   In   retract  n  iy 

I         1 1  1 11 11     HI      I       '     I  M  I     I  I  11  I  '  •     lis 

II  I  III  ,11  ', 

I  his  is  nothing  if  noi    i  coen  i\  e  f<  >i 
inulaiioii,  pressure  not  |ust  on  a  writei 
hut  on  her  puhlishei ,  and  even  hei  pub 
lishei  's  '  i\\  i  ici ,  "Simon  6)   Schustei    a 
unit  "I  \  Kd  i  mi  "to  reii.K  i .  Whenes 
i  i       ind  I  dunk  this  is  true  withi  ml  ex 
cepl  ion      \oii  tin  I  .i  |  uhln  alii  m, 
|i  'in  i  uilist ,  i .  1 1 1  n  i '_;  loi  a  retraction  I  y,  i  if 
all  things,  a  -'  ilitar\  w  ntei  (and  actual 
ire   i   1 1    I  u  i    |  uhlldicl ,  "c  heaph 

nu   iiii    i    *    ■■.on  k now   whal   son  •  'I 
voi i  are  in   It  is  a  realm  w  here  re- 


ceived ideas  are  not  |ust  propagated 
bul  enforced  and  it  is  an  unmistak- 
ably totalitarian  realm.  What  "issue," 
alter  all,  could  he  resulted  by  a  retrai 
1 1 1 ni.'  Nothing  about  Sirica,  certainly. 
I  he  only  issue  resolved  would  he  the 
power  o|  the  New  York  Times,  in  the 
person  ol  Barringer  and  other  writers, 
to  coerce  retractions.  Whal  this  se- 
quent e  amounted  to  was  a  sh> >w  trial, 
with  serial  accusers,  disinformation, 
designed  to  end,  as  shi  >w  trials  do,  with 

I'  ik  ed  ci  Hllessli  ins. 

Well,  n  neat  l\  \\i  irked  Ii  may  si  ill 
work.  The  /  lines,  of  course,  is  si  ill  draw 
ing  on  trust  and  respect  well  earned 
some  years  ago.  In  die  u  mrse  of  this  re- 
cent episode,  |oseph  Lelyveld,  the  ex- 
ecutive editor,  told  me  as  early  as  April 
5  thai  he  \\,h\  no  idea  the  I  imes  had 
published  so  main  disparaging  pieces 
about  my  hook.  I  le  would  loi  il  •  ml  I.  n 
this  son  o|  thing.  Later,  he  said  he 
would,  il  u  had  been  his  call,  have  run 
my  letter  (revised,  of  course,  to  conform 
wiih  rimes  policy),  but  he  had  no  ju- 
risdiction over  the  Letters  column.  I 
knew  he  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
Editorial  page  or  the  C  )p  Hd  pieces.  (Li- 
ihci  John  1  Van  is  inspired,  and  writes, 
submits  Ins  work,  and  is  edited  with 
extra*  irdinary  speed,  or  his  piece  was  su- 
lk itei  1 1  igl  a  after  I  ti  >ld  Barringer,  t<  i  her 
e\  lelent  disappointment,  that  my  source 
was  not  I  !.  (  ii  n\li  in  Liddy.)  The  edito- 
rial board,  ol  which,  as  we  know.  Bar- 
ringer's  husband  is  a  member,  does  have 
juri  diction  over  both  pages.  On  April 
7,  Lelyveld  sent  me  a  fax.  "1  try  to  lean 
ovei  backwards  in  matters  ol  correc- 
tions and  editor's  notes,"  he  wrote.  He 
and  Barringer,  however,  had  consid- 
ered my  in  lie  "At  ilus  point  the  <  >nl\ 
sol  ui  ion  I  can  sec,"  he  concluded,  "is  for 
us  all  io  give  the  matter  a  rest."  I  his 
was  wonderful  l~hc  rimes  had  attacked 
nu-  eight  times  (only  the-  last  tour  of 
them  had  even  the  pretext  ol  Judge 
Sirica),  i  iting  (perhaps  this  yoes  with 
i  mi  s.u  mg  )  e\c  lusively  hosi  ile 
"sources."  Hiese  pieces  had  directly 
impugned  my  "ethics."  Lhe\  would  not 
print  a  letter,  an  editi  n  -  in  >te,  i  >t  a  cur- 
ie -e  1 1011.  I  he  only  solution  "for  us  all" 
was  tei  let  the  matter  rest.  Of  course-  it 
did  not  rest.  1  wo  days  later,  there  was 
die-  news  neaii  in  the  Week  in  Review. 

(  )thei  journalists — in  solidarity  and 
taking  theii  cue'  from  the  trusted  and 
venerated   /  imes — clu-eke-el  in.  Some 


were  apparently  under  the  impressioi 
thai  I  Lad  used  the  Sirica  passage  as 
sort  of  headline,  to  "hype"  inv  hook 
Why  else,  after  all,  would  the  lime 
have  devoted  so  much  space  and  & 
many  pieces  to  it.'  Piece  alter  piece 
in  one  medium  after  another,  accept 
eel  as  l.n  i  k  Til  I  )ean's  spei  ulatii  m  tha 
my  si  mice  was  Liddy.  1  )ne  spi  »ke  i  if  m 
trying  "to  sell"  my  hook  with  a  libe 
that  "shames  all  caring,  responsibl 
journalists."  That  sort  of  thing.  / 
media  reporter  lor  the  Daily  \eu 
wrote,  on  the  basis  of  the  Ttmes  c-di 
tonal,  that  my  hook  had  been  "plague 
by"  a  series  of  "forced  retractions."  (h 
a  novel  use,  by  a  media  reporter,  < 
the  formula,  she  wrote,  "Ms.  Adle 
wasn't  available  tor  comment" — 0  I 
the  basis,  perhaps,  of  having  made  n 
effort  whatsoever  to  reach  me.) 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  instanc 
of  this  herd  of  indignant   Limes-inl 
spired  colleagues  occurred  on  April 
on  CNN's  Capita!  Gang.  Mark  Shield 
not  usually,  I  would  have  thought, 
orthodox  a  member  of  this  guild,  sail} 
"And  now  for  'The  Outrage  of  th 
Week.'"  I  had  "defamed,"  he  sail 
Judge  Sirica,  who  was  (in  the  by  no    | 
altogether  obligatory   mantra) 
scrupulously  honest  hero.  "Renat"  ' 
Adler  owes  the  family  John  Sine 
loved  and  the  nation  he  served  s<  >  we 
an  immediate  and  publi 


() 


apology. 


wing  the  nation  an  immechal 
and  public  apology  does  seem  a  hi 
much.  But  the  rimes 's  campaign  be 
mn,  I  suppose,  with  that  first  lettt 
hi  mi  the-  editor  who  subsequently  sai 
"be  had  decided  to  distance  himself 
I  should  base  left  the  "alleys  as  the 
were.  There  followed  the  whole  set  i 
pieces,  right  through  the  almost  lau«l~ 
ably  disingenuous  characterization  e 
John  1  Van.  Disinformation.  Show  tr 
al.  Confession.  Retrac  tion. 

Not  just  yet. 

The  Times,  financially  successful; 
it  may  be,  is  a  pi >w erful  but ,  at  th 
moment,  noi  very  heal  tin  instirutiot 
The  issue  is  not  one  book  or  eve 
eight  pieces.  It  is  the  Man  i  if  the  er 
tire  cultural  mine  shaft,  with  the-  arcr 
censor,  siill  in  some  ways  the-  world 
greatesi  newspaper,  advocating  th 
most  explosive  gases  and  the  currin 
off  of    111 
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Captain  Earl  stand 
■vhere  the  lawn 
?nds,  each  with  a 
;ide  ut  driveway 
md  a  lantern  to 
lold.  Two  black 
*uys  they  dress  up 
is  jockeys:  I  get  the 
rheckered  shut, 

ed  and  cream,  number  1  5,  helmet 
ight  like  a  nutshell  and  pants  skim  as 
i James  Brown  dancer.  C  'aptain  Earl  in 
'ertical  blue/white  stripes  but  you  can't 
ee  the  number  from  here.  1  lis  tights  tit 
vorse  than  mine.  No  matter  what  col- 
>r  suit,  your  gloves  are  always  white. 
An  hour  already  with  nothing  to 
-tare  at  but  crab  apples  in  the  grav- 
el. This  is  the  road  the  wealthy  live 
in — just  gray  rocks  dead  m  their 
iwn  dust,  running  past  us,  in  front 
it  us,  winding  through  the  woods. 
between  the  crab  trees,  scabbed 
arch  trunks  zigzag,  unsure  where  to 
wist.  Our  lights  burn  like  fists. 
'Even  the  rich  road's  nothing  hut 

M<m  Nc^hiu  is  a  writer  livinv  in  Broofc!\n. 


stones,"  1  say,  like  a  fortune  cookie. 

Luckily,  trail  can't  hear  me  be- 
cause ot  headphones  he  welded  in 
his  helmet,  lie's  at  least  fifty,  eldest 
and  head  of  the  lawn  jockeys,  or 
"I  aptain,"  I  should  call  him,  he- 
cause,  "We're  .ill  a  team,"  the  people 
who  own  the  house  told  me. 

My  left  shoulder's  swollen  twice 
the  size  of  my  right.  Wind  in  the 
flees,  and  the  leaves  show  us  then 
backsides.  Soon  they'll  all  he  Av.iA.  I 
turn  and  face  the  house,  sit  on  my 
lantern. 

It  1  spnnted  the  whole  way,  I  could 
en  iss  this  guy's  lawn  in  three  days  eas\ 
I  heard  his  flat  grass  had  bored  him  so 
he  hired  Asian  landscapers  to  make  it 
undulate — had  to  be  Asian.  Von  seen 


t/iem  hmsai  rives' 
he'd  said.  Ni iw 
he's  [i(it  a  sod 
wave  p< » >1  fi  >ur 
football  fields 
long  for  his  lawn, 
bending  in  rip- 
ples as  if  the 
house  had 

dropped  on  it . 
The  driveway  crosses  the  lops  of  the 
wavt  s,  and  they  bricked  in  the  clips  he- 
lical hit, 

A  herd  of  oaks  explode  from  here  to 
1 1  ie  hi  nise.  Their  mass  gn  >ws  as  yt  >u  m  i- 
tice  them  —  just  now  rammed  up 
through  the  earth,  shaking  with  size, 
limbs  dripping  dirt.  Their  shadows  lie 
long  at  their  sides.  White  holiday  lights 
come  alive  among  the  branches,  large 
as  gargoyles  to  shine  on  those  below, 
(..'old  piles  toward  nightfall.  It's 
six  o'eloc  k  late  Septem- 
ber, second  night  of  work. 


I 


irst  day  was  an  afternoi  >n  picnic . 
C  alereis  dropped  from  the  backs  of 
black  mum  ans  like  Airborne,  mov- 
ing tut'  Tiii.it  ion,  aelvanc  ing  on  the 


'hotnur.iph  In  Andrew  1  ,  mil    \ i ,. 1 1 . 


|(  in 


.  ,ii  J.  Instead  ol  lanterns,  jock- 
eys hold  hlack  iron  rings  in  the  day. 

I  he\  ga\  e  me  .1  wet  i  >ne,  so  darl>  I 
could  sec  inysell  in  it.  When  I  didn't 
■_'  1 . 1 1 •  1  lie  1  hi'.:,  the  guy  handing  them 
out  said,  "Make  your  glove  dm\  jusl 
lookm  .11  it,  don't  it .'"  L 1  o  1 1 1  -hint  kid 
w  nli  hair  like  .1  pride  ol  fire  ants.  I  le 

1  1  the  kid  of  some! hint;  famous, 
and  hy  now  nohocR  knew  eithei  one 
1  il  1  hem.  I  saw  him  again  after  .ill 
the  liii  id  was  gone,  holding  a  mints 
howl  hy  the  sidewalk  where  every- 
otii   left. 

With  the  last  yuest  and  the  red- 

I  ieai  I  g<  ine,  I  1  leaned  all  I  heii  shit  up 
and  hurned  the  hutter-plaid  tahle- 
c  K  iths.  "You  can't  just  rhr<  iw  1  hem 
away,"  .1  skinny  hig  in. in  said,  so  tall 
his  knees  needed  holts  and  he 
-limped  wherevei  lie  went,  not  just 
through  doorways  hut  there  in  the 
hackyard  daylight,  saving  Ins  ^c;i lp 

I I  <  mi  the  hare  hulh  sun  on  us  low 
string.  "You  gotta  hum  them."  He'd 
p>  unied  io  ,1  dumpster  with  1  lell  in 
it,  where  the  rest  of  The  Help  cra- 
dled hundlcs  and  already  lined  to- 
ward the  file. 

But  ti  'i light  's  Ruffhauser,  .1  (  >er- 
111.111  chef  wiih  Ins  name  italicized  on 
the  invite,  si  1  the  hnen'll  m.i\  i  hi  the 
tahle.  Si  imehi  idy  pi  isted  .111  unite  in 
the  lot  kei  1 1 11  mi;  1  he  menu-half 
1  ipped  oit,  neat  all  >ng  the  card  fold 
so  The  I  lelp  coukln't  even  see  what 
the  fi  H  id  tastes  like. 

1  he  first  e ,  1 1  shows  up  smoking 
stone  at  the  wheels.  1  lead  leave-  jump 
in  it-  headlights,  eager  as  n  ladkill. 

(  aptain  Earl  says,  "(  Tci  k  out 
1  hef  's  cai 

(lief  Ruff  hauser  si  ides  up  the 
dnvewa\  in  ,1  BMW  with  cmhlem- 
the  si:e  1  it  manholes. 

A  tat  111. in  waves  to  K  utl  1 1  an  -1  1 
from  1  he  stoop,  it  you  can  tall  11 
that  it'-  tin  ire  a  1  eitieni  porch,  01 
the  i  nd  streti  h  1  -I  .in  expressway ;  the 
house  an  ohscenity  in  .1  watet  tank, 
ill  it  -  teat  ures  magnif  led.  I  hi  ee 
mines  i  ould  live  in  there  and  never 
find  1  me  another. 

Fat   man   is  Till    pn  k  essed-  meal 
Ins   hall  Ule\    has   ,i   first 
hkI    It's   his,    I  le's   the  I 
of   Wisconsin.   Behind  his  hack   all 
I  he  1  lelp  1  all  him  Fatsh\ 

Fat  sh\    tomes    down    I  rom    h  is 
■.  ilking  like  an  egg  in  a  ma- 


roon suit.  When  he  nears,  we  hear 
him  grunt  in  the  valleys  and  IT  >w  air 
on  the  1  ises  .  if  his  man-made  hills. 
Standing  next  to  me,  his  red  head 
sweats  hke  a  sausage.  Somehow  he 
1  1  I  1  the  suit  di \ ;  prohahly  had  his 
pmes  hi unt  shut  or  some  other  rich- 
persi hi  surgery. 

"What  in  the  I  lelen  ol  Troy  is  go- 
ing on  here!"  Fatshy  says,  smiling, 
wiih  the  weight  on  here  since  he  al- 
ready knows  what  goes  .m  every- 
where else.  I  le  dunks  yin  in  a  snifter 
wide  as  a  churt  h  hell. 

1  stand  up. 

"Stand  up,"  he  says 

"I  am  standing,"  '  say. 

"Well  stay  that  way."  He's  heam- 
ing,  tat  and  1  lohhil  happy;  hutton- 
011  porkchops  lor  cheeks.  Reminds 
me  ol  this  other  white  guv  I  saw  in  a 
Chinese  takeout — ordered  the 
while  meal  chicken  tried  rue;  cir- 
cled 11  on  the  sheet  menu  he  hand- 
ed to  the  lady.  "Ain't  no  dark  meat 
111  there,  right."'  he  said.  "Cause  I 
can't  stand  dark  meat."  He  smiled 
al  me.  When  his  order  was  ready, 
he  asked  it  i  hex  had  anything  he- 
sides  C  i >ke. 

She  said,  "We  have  leed  tea."' 

"I-  thai   root  heer.'"  he'd  said.  C  ">n 
his  carton  a  three-tailed  hird  and  a 
dragon,  dancing  together  or  fight- 
ing, depending  on  your 
1^         mood 
A 
atshy  says,  "We  don  t  sit  down. 

And  we  di  nil  I.k  e  the  house." 

"1  )i  m't  and  don't,"  I  say.  "(  Sot  it." 
I  le  holds  1  mt   a  hlai  k   ski  mask  at 
arm's  length.  "I  lere  ya  go,"  he  says. 
"I'm  oka\  .It's  nol  thai  i.old." 
Liquor  pi  airs  In  mi  his  skin  with 
the  smell  of  fermented  pine  sap.    I  lie 
ski  mask  swings  in  the  dusk  like  .1 
IT  H  >d\  racci »  m. 

"Really,"  I  say.  "It's  onl\  Septem- 
her." 

I  le's  joyous,  insistent.  He  says, 
"\1\  daughter  works  for  me.  The 
youngest  one.  Jim  so  she'll  know 
what  it's  like.  So  anyway,  she  tells 
me  she  hears  ihis  couple  the  other 
day ,  \  eah,  I  1FRE,"  t  luiinh  at  the 
lawn,  "at  the  Ponderson  picnic,  ask- 
ing each  other  when  1  started  luring 
^  'i  ientals." 

I  laugh  wiih  him.  I've  hecome  pari 
,  <\  his  st  1 1 1  1 ,  ahout  io  s.iv  something 


like,  "You  don't  gotta  tell  me  twice 
or,  "You  and  me  hoth,  pal,"  km 
yuess  that  line's  heen  scratcheel  hi 
cause  lie  keeps  talking.  "I  said  Io  hi 
'Sure!  Bring  em  from  Nam,  all  I  car 
FOR  THE  LAWN!"'  He  palms  „ 
helmet  tor  emphasis,  ,,iys  -eriouj 
A  mi  seen  them  honsai  trees?" 

"A  pit  ture  mayhe." 

"A  ill  there  you  go,"  he  sa\s. 
my  daughter  CYirrie.  She  says,  'Ncfi 
ahout  the  lawn,  ahout  the  picnic .' 
say,  'The  picnic.''  I  mean,  hetwet  « 
vmi  and  me.'  Front  yard,  that 
where  your  tour  ol  duty  ENDS,  u 
friend.  In  my  hack  yard.'  I'll  hire 
faggot  hist,  |us|  tD  show  you  how 
(eel  ahout  Orientals.  That's  what  a 

lell    her.    Except    the   pal  I    ah.  ml 
faggots.    She's    young,    she's    gi 
friends — you   know,  she's   heen 
New    York  a  hunch.  (Her  moth':". 
loves  the  place;  ask  me,  it's  ,m  ou  Jin 
house.)  So  I   ask  around  ahout   at 
Orientals  seen  at  the  Ponderson  pi  f 
nic.  Come  to  find  out,  everyorli 
worked  that  night's  hlack  as  sta 
lions,"  he  says.  "Except  one." 

"I  guess  that's  me,"  1  say. 

Now  he  points  at  me  instead 
the  lawn.  "You  should  try  out  for  o 
of  them  game  shows,"  he  tells  m  s 
"I'm  serious."  Ice  like  fingernails  T 
111  his  snifter.  When  he  drinks  y 
can  hear  them. 

"But  I'm  nol  Asian,"  1  s,i\ . 

"Hell,  son,  we  can  hoth  see  thai 
he  says.  "But.  No  offense.'" 

1  le  waits  tor  me  to  nod. 

"Well,  no  offense,  hut  you're  ye! 
as  a  sick  Chink,"  he  says.  "And  I 
he  honest,  people  don't  need  r 
minders  ol  someplace  they  dull 
want  to  he.  t  )r  w  orse  1  han  th; 
some  mistake  from  a  long  time  ag 
When  they  were  drunk  01  stupid 
whatever."  He  looks  hetween  opt 
teet  like  what  he  said  writhes  ah 
in  the  grass.  Then  he  says,  "Whi 
one  i il  your  parents  was  \\ lute.'" 

Everyone — red.  white,  hlack  an 
hlue — asks  me  this  question.  Ne\ 
enough  to  say  somehody  died,  t 
nexl  question's  always,  Hnu.'  At 
whatever  the  answer  to  either  or 
people  look  down,  watch  their  sh, 
ows  trail  away  from  a  curh,  noddit 
Sh  ihat's  how  a  happened. 

I  say,  "My— " 

"(  iuess  u  doesn't  matter,"  In 
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an't  change  the  facts  afterward." 

!  tell  him  m\  dad  used  t<  i  w<  >rk  d  ir 
n,  that's  how  I  got  the  joh. 
'Jiinm\  Christmas,  no  shii ,"  he 
rs.  "You're  Nimrod's  kid.'  Well, 

we  kni ivv  I  IE  wasn't   t he 

i" 


I 


White  I  >tlc 


wo  Thanksgivings  ag<  i  Fatshy  had 

rse  coaches  pick  up  party  clients 

in  whatever  dead  cornfield  served  for 

l,  I  it  year's  airstrip,  h  was  something's 

cc  liversary:  ribbons  up  the  coach  sides, 

ike  lights,  harness  hells;  he  got  the 

dweiser  (  !lydesdales. 

Dad's  assignment  sat  with  wing  ice 

O'Hare  and  got   sprayed  from 

lines.  Dad  waited  .11  the  estate  in 

1  hai  and  red  tails,  nipping  whiskey 

his  done-up  fox-hunt  taxi  and  fig- 

ng,  working  tor  Bud,  the  horse 

nts  ,1  think  tim.   Sn  he  stole  six 

linness  from  the  kitchen  to  sunk 

■  tied  hag.  They  nude  the  whole 
Jap-off — cornfield  to  mansion — no 

bblem.  Only  afterward  did  he  race 

■  two  of  them  drunk  into  .1  tree. 
The  Fatsbys  gave  us  ,1  stainless- 
el  vacuum  cleaner,  wet/dry  silver- 
re,  a  year's  worth  of  cold-cut  con- 
lenee.  Whole  thing  like  ,1  theme 
■sent. 

This  the  sum  of  money  Mom  and  I 
it.  When  I  remember  how  much,  I 
nk  1  made  up  the  number.  1  was 
jng  and  drunk,  might  as  well  have 
iffed  bills  in  empty  bottles  and 
own  them  oft  a  bridge. 
Mom  took  her  halt  to  move  wher- 
er  the  Canyon  is  and  pray  she 
esn't  tall  in.  Now  she  prays  tor 
■rything.  Now  she  helps  build  stilts 
her  church  for  the  next  epic  flood. 
'Hey  Ma,  you  live  in  the  desert." 
'Cheat  waters  come  when  they 
I,"  she  says.  "We've  seen  it."  She 
ices  at  mass  with  her  eyes  closed, 
ining  weight  like  it  makes  her 
ire  faithful. 

Turns  out  they  weren't  from  Bud 
.1  weren't  even  Clydesdales,  just 
horses  with  dye  jobs  and  false  fur 
its.  Plus  it'd  been  ,111  old  horse,  al- 
ys  hit  the  trainer.  The  stable 
Jjuy'd  said,  "I'm  glad  it's 
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jukebox  o|  homemade  cliches,  lie 
says,  "I   1  old  him,  '1  r< mble  awail s 

those.'  Rut  si  ill,  "l  ou  can't  <  >il  a  woi  >d 
chair  to  keep  it  from  squeaking.'  I 
guess  that's  how  you  came  about.  All 
lli.it  squeak  1  ng  he  uuul  to  lead  to 
something."  lie  laughs  and  shakes 
the  ski  mask.  "So  like  I  said,  here  ya 
go."  When  1  don't  grab  it,  he  says, 
"Lighten  up,  kid,  I'm  only  serious." 

I  take  the  mask. 

I  le  grins  like  he  |iist  bought  lin- 
gerie tor  his  daughter.  "Put  it  on,"  he 

s.l\s 

"I  will."  I  try  (.bunging  the  subject, 
point  my  chin  al  his  house.  "Vw  got 
.1  nice  place  here.  The  lawn.  Every- 
thing. 1  1, 1  vend  seen  inside,  <  >t  eon  rse." 

"Well  you  don't  put  cashmere  rugs 
in  ;i  tree  house,  I  promise  you." 

lie  tips  the  snifter,  swallows 
what's  left,  looks  in  its  bottom  tor 
more.  "You  know  they  call  this  stuff 
divorce  juice.''  he  says.  "I  drank  .1 
tanker  already  and  no  luck  so  far." 

We  stand  there  watching  the 
quiet  between  our  faces.  I  think 
ah  nit  nodding. 

""so  ,111  yw  ay,  kid,  put  on  t  he 
mask." 

"I  l«  i\\  ahi  mi  when  it  gets  ,1  little 
colder  later.'" 

"I  low  about  now,"  he  says.  "Thai's 
it.  Now  tuek   11   111  the  throat   there. 
There  ya  go.  Perfect.  Cute  as  ,1  ter 
rorist.  Not   like  ,ui\  body's  looking 
twice  ,iiiyw,i\  ,  right .'" 

L'p  the  gravel  comes  a  silver  l  IK 
driven  by  ,1  thick  stick  of  butter  with 
.1  mustache.  1  lis  vanity  plates  say 
<  0A1  II.  When  past  us,  he  spits  in 
die  grass  from  his  Pen:  window. 

Fatshy  r.uses  ,1  hand  in  heil,  K » >C 
over  his  shoulders  for  friends,  "hook 
.n  this,"  Fatshy  s.iys.  "My  party  starts, 
■  mJ  I'm  out   111  the  held  talking  to 
the  help."  He  follows  tail- 
lights  up  the  drt\  ewa\ . 
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yes  like  loose  marbles," 
shy  says,  is  how  my  father  would 
\k  at  The  Help.  He's  got  a  whole 


tter  l.  -oach,  .ill  the  guests  ar- 
rive at  once,  ears  almost  hitched  ;it 
the  tenders.  The  modern-day  Twen- 
ties roar  along  the  lawn  behind  me. 

Across  the  gravel  and  way  h.iek  in 
the  black  between  crab  trees,  deer 
eyes  blink  like  ship  I, interns.  The 
undergrowth  rearranges  its  dead  wet 
bed.  The  bark  scratches  with  hang- 
ing animals,  eating  the  trees  alive. 

Hie  m.isk  easy  on  the  skin  as  Rril- 


lo.  My  he. id  melts  into  in\  shirt .  .All 
I  can  see  are  the  rims  <  >l  the  eve 
holes,  the  trees  across  the  road  with 
scjin  1  reP  nibbling  their  fists  and 
squeaking  invective. 

C  'apt.un  Earl  says,  "I'm  1  nit  of  bat- 
teries." 

1  turn  ni\  head  like  m\  neck's  hn >- 
ken.  He's  cheeking  hn  hip.  For  the 
next  five  minutes  he  twitches.  He 
folds  Ills  fingers.  He  whistles,  shifts 
his  weight  like  a  gull  on  ,1  fence. 
Then  he  says,  "Take  off  that  ski 
mask,  man.  I  keep  thinkin  I'm  siip- 
p<  ised  io  kill  you." 

1  can  feel  my  helmet  again,  c  an 
see  whatever  I  want .  I  he  mask  in 
the  grass,  steaming  like  .1  hide. 

"Stay  cool,  Yellow,"  he  says,  "He 
already  forgot  yall  even  talked.  Rut 
pick  it  up  so  he  don't  find  11  in  tin 
mi  irning.  "l  1  >ur  name's  t  ',  ile,  right '" 

"Right." 

"Cool.  Smoke  grass.'"  he  asks,  but 

he's  already  lit  it.  "Don't  worry."  He 

taps  his  head.  "I   goi   four 

>i  more  in  tin  helmet." 


k/"en  he's  1  gone  he  forgets  n 
be  a  tough  guy.  1  )n >ps  his  shi mlders  ,1 
little.  Sin  lies  in  t  he  silence  and 
laughs  on  his  forearms.  Other  than 
when  I  smoked  with  the  Mormon 
hippie  .  m  hn  Michigan  pore  h  sui  - 
rounded  b\  red  wine  in  coffee  cups  — 
all  of  w  hie  h,  when  he  f<  mnd  them, 
were  the  same  mug  to  bun  -this  is 
the  strangest  joint. 

Dark  completes  itself.  The  oak 
herd  swallow  their  shadows,  holding 
them  black  in  the  trunks.  The  elec- 
tric light  gains  confidence,  brighter 
in  the  branches  and  King  in  pieces 
( ui  the  lawn 

l  '.ipt.un  Earl  says,  "I  used  to  dish- 
wash."  TelP  me  his  stepbrother 
Vince  still  Joes.  Holds  up  his  hand 
and  spreads  his  fingers.  "Neither  one 
of  us  got  no  fingerprints  " 

'A  1  hi  saw  that  111  a  nil  ivie." 

"M;i\  be,"  he  says.  "Put  I  still  ain't 
got  fingerprints."  He  tells  me  no 
more  cars  are  coming.  His  brothel 
had  counted  the  number  of  set 
plates,  and  Captain  Pari  counted 
heads  .it  the  gate.  "And  il  you  cull 
me  Captain  one  more 
I  line,"  he  says. 
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ut  he  seems  ,ill  right,  more  real 


1.  >n 


l hi  cartoon  niters  who 
vvt  irked  the  pic  iik  ;  even  il  lie  is  short 
ami  i  omplex  vexed,  hand  in  his 
shirt  warming  .1  gun  or  a  holsfered 
fetus.  Lantern  somewhere  around  his 
knees.  Ik'  looks  over  Ins  shoulder, 
says,  "I  lere  comes  (  .11 1  ie." 

I  turn,  expecting  a  blood-soaked 
prom  dress.  Instead,  her  hips  carve 
shape  in  her  silhouette.  She  slings 
them  side  to  side  like  she  seeds  fields 
Kii  .1  hviny.  She  knows  people  pa\ 
attenl  ion  when  she  walks. 

She  stands  before  us,  marcelled 
blonde  in  waitstafl  black  and  while, 
bending  every  right  place  in  her 
silk  blac  k  pants,  balancing  an  emp- 
i\   tray  weighed  down  with  dark 

Hess. 

I  i.  Ii  ise  iiiy  mouth.  "Say,  Shirley 
I  emple." 

"Shirley  I  emple,"  she  says. 
"I  laven't  he, ad  thai  one  in  the  last 
five  minutes."  '-he's  got  eyes  the 
Mil  In-  inn  ,i«,i\  li.  mi,  and  I  remem- 
ber her  from  the  first  day — burning 
holes  in  niv  head  behind  her  living 
room  glass,  watching  me  walk  to  the 
(urn. ice. 

"I  saw  yi  hi  .11  the  picnic ,"  I  say. 

"(.  )h.'  "t  c  hi  were  here.'" 

"Inn  wuh  different  hail 

"\  mi  had  the  same  stupid  helmet 
on,  I  wouldn't  be  abk-  to  tell,"  she- 
says.  She  stares  al  the  back  ol  m\ 
brain,  smiles  now,  bloody  hpsiuk  in 
the  corners  <  >t  her  teeth  like  meat  oil 
1  In-  bom  "So,  you  be  iys  w  ant 
drinks.'" 

hail  s,i\  s,  "N.  on  know  what  I 
w  mi 

She  sa\  s,  "\  eah,  I  Zonae    bin  1  tor- 
He  01  lers  C<  nirvi  asiei   and  c  ran- 
hern    I  1  irder  |.k  k  and  whatever. 

"\\  hate\  ei  what .'"  she  s;iys. 
itever  y<  hi  gi  >\ 

"No,"  she  savs.  "You're  supposed 
ti '  s;iy  please.  Didn't  vout  nu  ither 
leach  you  how  to  act .' 

"M\  dad  1  aught  me  e\  erything. 
Mostly  late  night ,  when  he  was 
drunk."  I  smile  like  I'm  running  out 
nt  teeth. 

"And  that's  got  11  hai  to  d.  >  wit  h 

she   says.   v  1  u  ■  sen  b   I  1  u  g  1 1  * 

■Ii  the  st  ill  .1 1  i|  ing 

•^  1  rees  as  she  lea\  1 
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ikkteiiK    the  nulii  -  ecs|  iti 


its  edges.  Electricity  traces  the 
leaves — as  it  I  forgot  today's  m\ 
bii  t  hJav  1  a  s\\  allowed  a  sparkler. 
"She's  nu  redible,"  1  say. 

"She's  so  full  of  slut  her  name 
^iniks,"  says  Earl,  lie  passes  me  a 
fresh-lit.  "I  seen  this  episode  already. 
It  you  knew  her  you'd  see  right 
through  this  shit.  Instead,  you  gonna 
walk  around  here  dragging  your 
tongue,  and  ibis  lawn'll  he  cleaner 
when  she  get  up  in  the  morning."  I  Ie 
lakes  a  hit,  squints,  pulls  his  chin 
back  like  I  hit  him  in  the  throat,  and 
stretches  out.  "That's  what's  gonna 
happen.  1  )ig  out  your  heart  with  a 
plasi  ic  spi  11  mi 

There  were  limes  I'd  stare  at  what 
girls  picked  for  art-  -a  poster  of  kit- 
tens chewing  on  the  same  old  pink 
yam  ball,  subtitled  "Ain't  friendship 
great!"  or  the  Seurat  with  the  park 
and  the  rich  people  watching  a  river, 
(.jetting  dorm-room  he, id  beneath 
the  laminated  replica,  I'd  think, 
"Would  anyone  dressed  that  nice 
ever  step  in  the  grass.'"  But  Carrie 
would,  and  she  did,  and  all  to  come 
see  me. 

bail  says,  "1  think  you  better  let 
me  hold  on  to  this,  cause  I  don't 
know  what  the  fuck  you  talking 
about  anymore.  She  always  come 
di  >wn  and  bring  us  drinks." 

"Yeah,  hut  this  time  she  came 
d<  iwn  dltfelc  1  a 

"You  never  even  seen  her 
befi  ire." 

"She's  'jot  the  black  pants,"  1  say. 

"They  all  got  blac  k  pants." 

"No,  like  the  black  pants,  bike  hot 
pants.  But  hlai  k." 

"Jesus,"  Earl  says.  "And  I  did  this 
io  him." 

Our  I, interns  la\  sideways  in  the 
grass,  blacking  then  <jlass.  Gravel 
clnnl's  mill  ,1  paintable  landst  ape, 
ihe  crab  fruit  glowing  something 
bob'. 

Earl  seats  his  lips  and  fingers  on 
what's  still  burning,  the  orange  king 
in  every  line  of  his  lace.  "She's  ihe 
kind  of  girl  you  send  her  your  ear 
in  the  mail,  right.'  The  one  without 
ihe  earring,  and  she  be  like,  'What, 
"i  ,  hi  couldn't  send  me  t  he  good 
one.'"'  lie  flicks  ,1  spark  that  blows 
be  Ii  ire  it  laiuk.  "Thai 's  what 
they're  like."  he  says.  "Always  seem 
like  a  gi  1.  id  idea  at  ihe  lime." 


In  the  house,  ihe  party  crosses 
windows.  Earl  says,  "Blow  out  vol 
fire  and   let's  go  see  about    the 
dunks." 

We  step  down  into  the  lawn  wil 
1.1111  dead  lanterns  behind  us,  the  I] 
tie  bilk  wet  with  night;  we  kick    ] 
spray  smells  ol  piss  and  ginger  a 
sparking   when    it    catches   ltgb 
damping  pants  m  the  dark  ol  t 
valleys. 

A   lawn  long  as  allegory — like 
the  end  we're  supposed  Io  reah 
something,  realize  everything  we  |i 
came  from  and  what  it  meant;  k 
back  at  our  passage  and  apprecia 
where  we  stand  now. 

Bui  we're  not  there  yet.  Si  ill  kic 
ing  ihe  light  out  of  the  grass,  st 
dodging  oaks  and  hiding  behii 
their  blackness  from  snipers  lying 
the  roof. 

bail  says,  "The  light  ain't  gon 
shoot  you." 

"It  they  see  us,  though." 

"You  keep  staving  in  the  sat 

place,  you  goi  your  own  problerl 

I'm  not  waitm."  He  walks  away  tn 

my  crouch,  halt  of  h 

lit,  halt  in  shadow. 
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e  make  it  to  the  side  of  t 
house,  to  the  locker  room  trout  d( 
coned  under  a  lamp  bright  as  a  p 
size  firefly. 

The  locker  room's  a  convert 
stable  with  a  handwritten  si 
above  the  horse  door  says  HELP 
charcoal  letters,  edges  flaking  oft 
you  read  them.  I've  been  insi 
twice.  Between  it  and  the  house  i 
skinny  addition  The  Help  call  t 
decompression  chamber — tuxes  a 
brench  maid  jump-skirts  ^n  a  ra 
under  heat  lamps,  like  they're  lai 
nbs,  or  perishable,  like  anvthi 
expensive. 

The  stable  itself  is  just  a  wi 
room  and  no  lockers,  splintered  pi 
set  111  the  wall,  head  hanging  a,' 
they've  been  climbed  on.  Whoe> 
converted  it  left  the  horse  partitio 
lett  the  hay,  added  green-yelh 
haii\  new-wood  benches  that  hurt 
sit  on. 

When  we  walk  past.  Earl  fits 
the  door. 

Almost  .11  the  kitchen  no 
Where  the  woods  start  is  a  door! 
toolshed    with    two    rottweih 


! 
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ipped  tn  it.  The  right  one's  urn  .1 
:  k1  you'd  have  to  own  .1  T-top  to 
I  e  111  the  ear;  calm  and  staring 
■  worst  kind -when  they  snap 

v  never  miss,  and  you  don't  yet 
,  you  lose  ,1  limb.  The  left  dog 
Its  weed  clumps,  tests  the  cn<\  of 

leather  leash,  lie  hops  around, 
nks  about  standing,  waves  his 
sheathed  pink,  and  wanders  to- 
ld the  dark  behind  the  shed.  A 
;e  in  the  lawn,  splayed  as  lost  in- 
dues. 

Jarrie  and  .1  black  guy  share  Chi- 
»e  from  a  carton  on  the  kitchen 
k  steps.  She's  got  nooelles  strung 
m  her  teeth  to  her  chopsticks, 
e  brother's  eves  the  color  of  dead 
.raid. 

'That's  Vince,"  Earl  whispers. 
;ep  .1  hand  on  your  wallet." 
'Thought  he  was  your  brother." 
'Stepbrother,"  Earl  says.  "I  mean, 
'  s  a  brother.  Just  not  mine." 
Vince  the  dishwasher's  got  circu- 
scars  sliding  across  his  face  like 
peone  got  him  with  an  apple  corer 
a  car  lighter,  lie  shakes  my  hand, 
iking  away  like  he's  taking  a  bribe. 
in  like  a  burlap  sack.  Carrie  smiles 
h  a  greasy  mouth,  says,  "Oh  my 
id,  I  forgot  your  drinks."  She  and 
nee  pass  their  own  joint.  "I'd  of- 
,"  she  says.  "But  he  gave  it  to  me." 
e  points  at  Vince  and  disappears 
the  kitchen  with  .1  hit  in  her 
oat. 

Vince  smokes,  points  at  Earl. 
Earl  points  at  me,  says,  "I  guess  I 
ly  had  three  in  my  helmet." 
Vince  says,  "Want  some.7  It's 
Id."  lie  holds  out  the  carton:  a 
tted  puddle  of  brown-green  noo- 
s  and  nearly  colorless  vegetables. 

pulls  it  away  before  anyone  an- 
as. 

She  comes  back  with  two  drinks 
d  as  apple  juice,  hands  them  off 
e  grenades  with  the  pins  pulled, 
ar  tops  spilling  in  the  dirt. 
:ai  I  holds  his  up  to  the  light . 
here's  the  cranberry  .'" 
'In  the  kitchen,"  she  says. 
v'  nee  makes  a  thick  wet  noise 
h  the  lo  mem.  Bugs  knock  a  con- 
on  the  lamp.  The  trees  throw 
id  mound  in   their  dresses.   Be- 
een  us,  smoke  the  only  thing 
aking. 
The  quick  things  happen  like  this: 


You  stand  there,  wondering  could 
you  tit  inside  a  t  Ihinese  carton  with 
the  sieles  greased  enough,  watching 
the  weeds  celebrate  .it  the  front  .'I  a 
dust-smothered  shed.  The  waitress 
grabs  your  hand  and  squints  up  .11 
you  as  if  11  means  something.  The 
brothers  start  up;  spit  on  each  other 
during  words,  clash  teeth,  rip  their 
own  lips  off,  tin  ions  about  pn  1  city- 
teams  you're  almost  sure  you've 
heard  of. 

They've  chosen  sieles,  and  in 
among  the  vague  you  worry  you'll 
root  wrong.  You  look  at  her.  She  still 
squints,  you  might  even  call  it  .1 
smile,  her  eves  on  a  train  track  or  a 
dust  storm  coming,  or  wind,  or  dis- 
tance— all  ot  11,  and  her  warmth 
along  your  arm  with  the  confidence 
.  if  weather,  and  she  smiles 

(^  like  the  right  direction. 
Carrie  drags  me  willing  into  the 
woods,  back  where  it's  blackest.  Or 
not  that  dark  but  at  least  where  the 
house  light  runs  out  ot  breath  and 
lavs  fingers  on  the  List  hat  it  cm 
touch.  The  deer  find  a  darkness  even 
farther,  still  signaling  with  their  pairs 
ot  lamps.  They  stand  sto^k-solid 
with  the  weight  ot  nothing  to  J^, 
like  watching  from  an  attic  mack 
while  people  rob  your  house. 

Carrie  kicks  leaves  away  in  a  nar- 
row square,  long  as  a  grave.  "Don't 
you  hate  my  father.'"  she  says.  "The 
way  he  treats  you'  The  ski  mask.'  1 
mean,  don't  you  hate  that?" 

"1  know  I  don't  like  the  way  he 
looks  ;it  me." 

"No.  Do  you  HATE  it.1" 

"Like  he  runs  a  :oo  and  tucks  all 
the  animals." 

She  says,  "I'd  hate  it." 

1  sit  ( >n  a  tree  stump  wade  enough 
to  cork  a  reactor.  "I  guess  you  could 
say  I  DO,  in  fact,  hate  him." 

"1  mean,  what  <\^<  you  get  out  1  >t 
dressing  like  a  horse-riding  midget.'" 
she  says. 

"1  didn't  dress  like  this.  They 
made  me." 

Everything  runs  beneath  me  like 
the  next  square  of  film,  my  heels 
catching  in  the  roots  ot  the  escala- 
tor. I  watch  Carrie's  face  turn,  into 
what  or  where  1  can't  tell. 

"And  what's  he  pay  you.7"  she  says, 
"A  hackeysack  an  hour.'  Please."  She 
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hventually  1  use  the  word  "hate" 
!  i  enough  sentences  t  <  >  convince 
her.  She  relaxes.  She  sits  on  the 
slump  in  poses  she  must  practice  al 
home.  Like  sin.-  wants  me  to  lake 
notes,  i  'i  ^i  nlpi  her;  tell  her  in  love 
[he  camera.  She  lurches  forward  and 
in  kisses  our  teeth  spark  like  claws.  "I 
don't  even  know  you,"  she  moans, 
sir  king  hreath  off  m\  I,k  e. 

"People  who  don't  know  eai  h 
i  ither  <.  an  say  everything." 

She  looks  hack  ,u  me,  around  me. 
I  didn't  know  inv  head  had  that 
main  sides.  When  I  find  her  eyes, 
they  won't  hoth  work  without  the 
I  i  p. 'In  s  ,  in  i  me's  dim,  t  he  <  >t  her's 
glare  makes  my  hratn  hurt. 

I  squint .  She  lliinks  I'm  smil  ing 
and  kisses  me  worse  than  ever.  Spit 
noils.  We  slunk  each  other's  Hollies 
like  husks. 

She  lies  ii, i|  ,-d  ,u  i,  ,ss  the  i  ings  of 
the  tree  stump.  She  writhes  in  sub- 
tle laughter,  sop  ,is  spores  and  benel- 
ing  in  places  I  never  knew  possible. 
I  lie  hair  on  the  small  *  'It  her  I\k  k 
parading  against  my  finders.  The 
braille  of  her  (.old  skm.  She  smells 
like  ^  rayi  >n  to,  .J,  like  In  illandaise 
eandles. 

I  he  deei  leave.  Trees  nieh  away, 
pull  u]1  n  »  lis,  ashamed  and  st  at  ter- 
ing,  plugging  vomit  with  hranches. 
In  the  noise  of  us,  in  the  smell  of 
what  we  create,  the  mud  around  us 
tills  with  w  ater  from  undei  neat  h, 
where  trees  used  to  he. 

;oI  the  heat  of  he  I  in  ill  v 
i.  n  itch,  the  skin  on  skin  <  >t  in  iw,  out 
tongues  mixing  like  viscera,  when 
••  iinei  i  u  si.  re, mis,  "(  \  R  R  1 1'.!"  and 
al  In   i  I  think  it's  me. 

We  s|,  >p  with  me  inside  her.  From 
here,  and  between  the  trees,  we  see 
Fatshy  call  her  from  the  sieps  behind 
the  kitchen  I  h  sen  1 1 1 1  s  other 
names  Karnes  like  \  I  N  (  I  '  Oi 
I  \K1  Names  I'm  almost  sure  I've 
he. ild  I  <  I     n 

1  he  qua  k  things  h,i|  i  t  n  i • : , ( 1 1 1 
exi  epl  ni  iw  I'm  ci  Tl  and  wet  in  the 
wrong  places,  and  naked,  and  she 
whispers  dm  and  shit  .mJ  -h.il  again, 
I  n  ithing  like  I  putu  bed  i  nit  hei 
wind. 

- 1  m  ;nnv*  I  i c k  h e t  outfit  in  a 
t  line  lapse  tin  >  ••  of  shame,  s,i\  s,  "| 
KM  W  I  should. i'i   have  foil. 


you  out  here.  Now  I'm  dead."  She's 
already  sprint  ing  fi  n  the  In  iuse  be- 
fore my  lieeh  finish  sinking  in  the 
mud. 

"DAD!  DAD!  DAD!"  plays  off 
the  trees. 

I  he  iii<  ii  m  took  the  night  off. 
I  he  trees  are  hack  again,  close  as 
older  sisters,  exhaling  and  furious- 
mean  enough  to  make  me  put  my 
clothes  on,  to  feel  t  he  need  for 
explanation.  The  spaces  between 
their    trunks    hum.    My    jockey 

sleeve's  mucked  to  the 

shoulder. 


i 


AY 


hen  I  get  hack  behind  the 
kitchen  there's  nobody  but  the  rotts 
by  the  toolshed,  yanking  the  end  of 
then  tethers  and  panting  me  ques- 
tions— huh. 'huh. Tuih. 'huh.' 

Vince  comes  from  the  woods 
with  a  whiskey  fifth  finished  to  the 
bat  ^  ode.  ble  takes  two  steps  back 
to  go  forward,  and  soon  he's  so 
(.lose  he  hits  me  in  the  chest  with 
the  bottle,  says,  "Want  some.'  It's 
warm 

"Where \l  everybody  go.?" 

"\\  hat's  up  with  yi  iur  shirt  "'  he 
says.  "You  know  you  gotta  pay  for 
that.  Like  1  give  a  SHIT!"  he 
m  reams  in  a  w  hispei .  lie  laughs, 
wags  the  whiskey  neck  before  the 
dogs.  "J  |Cie  kilty,  kitty,  kitty." 

"Where's  (.  ,'an  ie'" 

"Inside  somewhere."  He  drinks 
the  liquor,  shakes  with  its  seizure. 

"Earl?" 

"lie  went  for  the  lawn  when  the 
trouble  st, nied."  Vinec  coughs  on  his 
knees,  spit  m  strings  off  his  lips. 

"This  is  bad."  1  run  to  the  bac  k  of 
the  house,  to  the  nearest  window, 
all  lights  out  in  this  living  room 
and  emptiness  in  the  one  hallway  I 
can  see. 

Vince  stinks  over  m\   shoulder. 

I  Ie  says,  "This  wouldn't  be  halt  this 
good  it  \  all  hadn't  been  tiK  kin."  1  Ie 
smiles,  claps  without  sound,  an- 
sw  els  m\  Ii  ii  ik  wit  h,  "1  le\  man,  I 
was  hack  there  too.  Where's  1  sup- 
pi  ised  to  g(  i.' 

I  look  around  the  yard  foi  exits. 
I  heie's  one  small  piece  of  food  left 

I I  oin  the  picnii  -a  hr<  Ten  bun 
with  its  piiu  hed-ott  end  of 
bratu  urst.  "She'll  tell  him,"  I  sa\ . 
"He'll  kill  me." 


Vince  stares  at  the  root,  squint 
.ii  the  sheei  faci  of  gutters.  "Tb 
we  kill  bun  first,"  he  s.iys.  1  Ie  kno<| 
me  away  from  the  window.  "1  1, 
him  with  his  own  hose.  (.Hit  fro 
Where  everyone'!!  find  him  in  i 
morning." 

1  hings  si, u't  ti  i  make  sense.  I 
options  double.  "You  could  do 
Vince.  You  got  no  fingerprints." 

"Shit,  they  gonna  know  who 
was,  that's  not  the  point."  He  Stai 
straight  as  a  Marine,  flinging  ordt 
"Hold  this,"  he  says.  He  hands 
the  whiskey.  "Follow  me.  Give  t 
dogs  some  of  that ." 

I  runs  away  in  a  crouch, 

forget  to  follow.  I  drink.  1  go  1 1 
different  window,  to  a  few,  finally! 
the  one  with  people   in  it  —  bat  I 
and  his  fat  wife  pressing  their  he,  ■ 
together  until  they're  lopsided,  da' 
ing  like  a  dump  truek  in  a  thnp 
point  turn.  The  ten  others  n 
enough  to  stay  late  take  up  all 
small  couches.   I   wait   for  <.   arm.. I 
come  burning  through  the  doo'  » 
wonder  whai  keeps  her. 

The  window's  cracked  a  tot 
,\\\A  streaming  heat.  The  fireplao 
a  nightmare.  The  rug  swims  aroi 
within  itself  trying  to  be  Orien 
Everyone  and  their  teeth  sway 
from  the  gums. 

Vince  comes  back  with  an  n 
chair.  He  says,  "1  couldn't  find 
hose." 

"What's  that.'" 

"A  chair."  Vince  sits  in  it. 
shut  up  and  let  me  think."  He  pi 
lint  off  his  shirt. 

The  room  swings  big  band 
vinyl.  Smoke  shortens  the  ceili 
Maybe  ( !arrie's  never  coming. 

Vince  touches  the  circles  on 
face.  In  this  light  they're  brigh 
light  blue  and  shining.  He  doe- 
like  the  look  of  things.  "|  got 
idea,"  he  says.  He's  up,  chair  off 
ground  in  his  fists. 

1  want  to  tell  him  wait.  Tell  1 
hold  on.  Tell  him  maybe. 

But  decisions  are  finished.  He  I. 
the  chair  through  the  window,  g 
screaming  like  a  hell  explod 
shards  bouncing  off  our  temples, 
throats,  our  crotches,  and  into 
room   where   everyone   waits 
theirs. 
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rary  change  oi  attitude):  "Censors]; 
is  to  art  as  lynching  is  to  justice,  ; 
it's  just  as  disgusting  when  black 
it  as  whites." 


William  Styron 
Roxhury,  Conn. 
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Love,  Honor,  and  Betray 

Jane  Smiley's  essay,  "Why  M 
riage?  Matrimony  at  the  Millenni 
Offers  Snl. ice  to  Capitalism"  [June 
both  thought-provoking  and  woefi 
reminiscent  oi  sentimental  Hoi 
wood  family  movies.  Like  the  hit 
(and  similar  to  nineteenth-cent 
domestic  novels),  Smiley  prese 
marriage  as  a  quiet  island  in  the  mi 
nt  the  howling  storm  of  capitalism 
haven  that  eventually  radiates 
peace      and      harmony      to 
society  at  large.  "The  social  reden 
tion  of  marriage  in  our  time, 
writes,  "is  precisely  in  intimacy  a 
countervailing  force  against  t 
chaotic  isolation  promoted  by  trt j 
market  capitalism."  But  what  mat 
her  think  that  individuals  will  engaj  m 
in  radically  different  ways  of  behav 
inside  the  family  than  they  do  ot 
side — that  they  can  be  trusting,  sh 
ing,  and  sensitive  within  marria 
while  remaining  ruthless,  graspii 
and  greedy  in  the  market.'  The  i 
roads  tree-market  capitalism  has  ; 
ready  made  into  relationships,  inroa 
Smiley  chronicles  in  her  essay,  sin 
that  the  public/private  dichotoi 
Smiley  both  implicitly  questions  ai  orm 
then  re-establishes  does  not  exist,  en: 
we   want    better,   more  giving  ail  ss  I 
trusting  relationships  on  a  sociel 
scale,  then  we  must  also  want  a  mcuj 
equitable  society,  and  a  more  eqi  ierj 
table  market,  built  on  values  that  el 
phasize  giving  and  sharing.  Smi 
"sharing"  relationships  will,  with  k 
exceptions,  remain  a  pipe  dream 
long  as  we  continue  down  the  path 
no-holds-barred  consumerism  and  a|g 
more  enamored  with  the  stock  m; 
ket  m\^\  ourselves  than  with  tie 
people  around  us. 

Martin  Japtok 

i  Charleston,  W.Va 


ane  Smiley's  tailiire  to  make  ex- 
i  n  what  she  means  hy  the  "para 
!  in  (>t  marriage"  leads  her  into 
::y  thinking  ahout  the  institution 
,  ulgevl  in  hy  so  many  as  we  enter 
m<  new  millennium. 

because  a  single  word,  "marriage," 
.  idles  together  both  .1  specific  eleno- 
1011  ( i.e.,  .1  legal  contract)  and  ,1 
ole  array  of  connotations  (e.g.,  fi- 
ity,  lifelong  commitment,  eco- 
nic  interdependence,  shared  domi- 
■,  religious  tradition),  it  is  ditfiuili 
■ecognize  that  except  in  the  strictly 
il  sense  marriage  is  not  an  all-or- 
bing condition.  My  boyfriend  and 

>  -e  not  legally  married,  yet  we  share 
Lome,  honor  each  other's  families, 
i  faithful  to  each  other,  plan  to  stay 

ether,  blend  some  of  our  financial 

Sources,  and  feel  .1  deep  spiritual 

tnection.  We  may  even  have  ,1 

;i!  nmitment  ceremony.  Are  we  less 

lined"  than  the  couple  with  two 

ldren  who  had  ,1  church  wedding 

1  are  not  faithful  to  each  other, 

o  light  over  money  and  hate  each 

ur's  families?  Vet  our  soeiet\'s  lan- 

v  asserts  that  this  couple  are  "re- 

j/"  married  and  my  boyfriend  and  I 

1  not. 

What  marriage  sorely  needs  is  a 
Jiroughgoing  deconstruction,  with 
I."  creation  of  new  language.  Per- 
Ips  then  we  can  recognize  that 
'tarriage"  is  not  one  paradigm  but 
feral. 

lincy  L.  Saunders 
Klia,  Pa. 

pmiley's  hackneyed  telling  of  al- 
t  native  ways  to  define  "love"  and 
;  niie"  goes  over  ground  that  has 
:  n  explored  and  examined  count- 
Is  times  before,  usually  to  the 
i  ue  numb  result.  Although  1  and 
1  nv  others  yearn  tor  some  unde- 
led  Utopia  away  from  the  sr.un  ot 
-Mtahsm,   it  seems  apparent   that 

>  h  a  state  can  only  be  achieved 
I  ough  a  lack  ot  adherence  to  pre- 
lims definitions  and  not  through  a 
■>ik  (and  pseudo-earnest)  reclefin- 
3.  of   terms,  a  practice  Smiley  ap 

:  us  to  revel  in,  as  evidenced  111 
"1  ess.iy  "Say  It  Ain't  So,  lluek" 
Inuary  1996]  and  much  of  her  hc- 
:  n.  While  amendments  are  often 
leasing,   true  change   is  achieved 


>  illlv  I  lili  High  I  be  dlall  ing  ot  elil  llel\ 
new  constitute  nis. 

My  long t i me  girlfriend  and  I . 
viewing  marriage  as  .1  symholii  pan 
ti  Huime  not  unlike  that  of  1  apital- 
ism,  do  not  plan  to  marry.  We  feel 
that,  tor  us,  the  best  relationship  is 
1  me  involving  anot  her  w  >  nnan ,  a 
three-way  covenant  sanctioned  only 
by  ourselves  and  not  by  the  state,  or- 
ganized religion,  or  the  voodoo  doc- 
ii  us  1  >t  economics. 

Alan  Black 
(.  Chicago 

Blood  Offerings 

Mark  Slouka's  essay  ["Blood  on  the 
Tracks,"  |une],  in  which  he  searches 
for  a  meaning  behind  the  death  of  |u- 
lia  Toledo  and  her  children,  lakes  a 
cheap  shot  at  what  be  refers  to  as  "the 
efficacy  ot  answers  essentially  un- 
changed since  Augustine."  Offering 
us,  in  the  end,  a  choice  between  "a 
bloodier  C  iod  or  a  truer  silence," 
Slouka  otters  us  nothing  new  at  all 
As  to  whether  faith  in  C  iod,  such  as 
thai  held  h\  Augustine  or  lonathan 
Edwards,  can  adequately  address  the 
problem  ot  "ac  t  ual  bl.  md"  with  "a 
context,  a  story,"  Slouka  might  ion 
sider  that  tbe  entirety  ot  the  gospel 
that  Julia  Toledo  embraced  is  the  sto 
IV  of  a  man  who  died  a  senseless 
death,  who  asked  the  same  question 
Slouka  is  asking  ("My  I  iod,  win  have 
you  forsaken  me.'"),  and  who  vet 
pointed  to  a  greater  hope  ("Into  your 
bands  I  commit  my  spirit"). 

Rev  I  'aspar  J .  (  ireen 
First  Baptist  C  'bun.  h 
I  lamilton,  N.Y. 

"Bloi  id  on  the  Trac  ks"  is  a  lettei 
to  the  Old  One,  that  which  existed 
before  the  distortions  ot  [udaism, 
c  Christianity,  and  Islam.  A  letter  1  >f 
luc  id,  must  ular  prose,  made  elo- 
quent by  compassion,  our  only  pure 
virtue;  a  let  I  el  1  ebuk  ing  I  it  eT.irv 
atheists  who  preach  the  inevitable 
death  1  >t  win  ing, 

Those  who  acknowledge  the  de- 
sign of  the  Universe,  its  impeccably 
faithful  laws,  are  forced  to  look  past 
the  traditional  conception  of  Ood, 
that  personal  Clod  of  infinite  love, 
mercy,  ,\\^A  power.  Tbe  long  history 


of  suffering,  that  suffering  not  eaused 
in  man,  a  v  ei  liable  slaughter  1  it  1  be 
miii  'i  ents,  demands  it . 

I  ike  most  I  w  as  raised  111  such  a 
laith,  but  like  manv,  was  !i need  into 
exile  by  Us  prim,  iple  sin  ,,  1  belief  in 
abs.  >luli  s,  ,1  |,iek  of  hesital  n  >n.  Pi  ulay 
our  quest  is  lor  a  believ  able  <  iod,  and 
1 1  idav  w  ben  asked  it  I  bel  lev  e  in 
v  iod,  1  answer,  no.  1  believe  111  some- 
thing much  bigger. 

/dines  Saificld 
(  T  inpia,  Wasp. 

Over  My  Dead  Body 

Thomas  Lynch's  perfumed,  florid 
prose  serves  the  same  purpose  as 
graveside  roses  —  to  mask  an  un- 
pleasant smell.  Since  few  people  be- 
yond the  incomparable  funeral  m- 
dilsliv  e  111  1  e  Jessica  Mitford  seem 
willing  lo  make  the  point,  here  11  is 
again:  funerals  are  a  waste  of  money, 
coffins  a  waste  of  wood,  headstones 
a  waste  ol  granite,  and  graveyards  a 
waste  ol  land. 

1 11  lac  1 ,  lo  find  a  more  w  astetul 
pri  ifessn  m  1  ban  funeral  direc  ting, 
one  1 11  iisi  1  in  n  lo  ast roll  igy,  war  profi- 
teering, or  the  clergy— three  other 
ancient  ways  of  turning  human  fear 
and  ignorance  into  cash. 

When  I  die,  har\  est  my  ( irgans, 
sell  iiiv  gold  fillings,  burn  me  or 
11111 1 1  b  me,  and  throw  a  party  at 
which  people  say  a  lot  of  nice  things 
abi  ml  1111  II  nothing  short  of  a  large 
cash  oiitlav  will  assuage  your  guilt 
ovei  bow  badly  you  feel  you  Heated 
me  while  alive-,  give  it  to  one  anoth- 
er or  lo  the  i1!  H  H.  But  to  a  m.  utician.' 
v  Her  iiiv  1  lead  hi  icly. 

Mmuc  MiDU^nnicrx 
L.    Angeles 


Thomas  Lynch's  defense  of  the  fu- 
neral industry's  prices  rings  a  little 
bi  ilk  >w  when  1  me  c ale  11  kites  the  profit 
on  his  >  1,000  "services"  and  $2,000 
casket.  I  le  makes  $1 ,000  (50  pel  cent) 
01  more  right  oil  the  top  on  the  cas- 
kcl  alone.  Il  probabp  takes  two  to 
loin  b<  mis  to  prepare  flic-  body .  A 
very  long  wake  and  funeral  would  111- 
v  1  ibe  two  people  t.  'i  eight  bonis  ,u 
twi  1  1 011 1  -hour  vie  wings  (sixteen  man 
hours),  1  luce-  lo  live  people-  lor  a  two- 
hour  funeial,  a  .  uic-boiir  drive  to  and 


1      church  anJ  ti.ii  ittci  \ ,  and  ,i 

i    'HI    .11    llli  iv|    ,U    I  In     i»i   |\  (.■   site. 

Mils  adds  up  to  about    li  irt  y  man 

i  i    -in  - ,   i  >  J    w  li  li  I)   .1   good    pi  Ml  b'll    is 

ihly  handled  by  the  .  >w  nei  hini- 
or  herself.  At  ^7^  per  hour  (Si, 000 
liv  ided  by  40)  v\  nh  about  $  I  7  per 
houi  going  to  wages,  tax,  and  fringe, 
the  projit  nets  out  at  $58  an  hour,  or 
soon  a  $5,000  bill,  the  own 

i  kits      before  i  iverhead  (heai  ■ 
fat  ility,  plu 'lie,  en   )     s  5,6SO,  oi  a  74 

ni  nr<  >ss  margin.  (  liven  that  the 
facility  has  probably  been  paid  for 
ninny  tunes  over,  the  hearse  has  been 
driven  about  seven  miles  round-trip, 
and  advertising  is  by  word  of  mouth, 
\<  ui'ic  k  m  » k  1 1 1  o  ,u  .  me  lull  i  if  a  nice 
link-  enterprise. 

BLune  Stone 
Bo.xfi  'id,  Mass 

Mistaking  Claims 

In  ".An  Expedition  Map"  (June 
.'000),  .Annie  Proulx  states  thai  "the 
ii  i  le|  i  ii. lent  pi>  meet  is  part  i  if  the 
myth  of  the  American  West"  and 
that  "the  I  S.  gi  ivemment  ltcmxI 
iIm   |  loneer's  skids  with  ...  protective 

Hoc  >ps,    (■  His   .   .   .   supply    outpost*-   .   .   . 

subsidized  n  'ads  " 

Ni  ithmg  i  i  Mild  he  further  In  mi  the 
truth.  Although  some  areas  were  cer- 
tainly opened  up  for  homesteaders, 
as  in  Oklahoma,  they  weir  excep- 
ts ms  t,  >  the  rule.  I  he  pii  meers  actu- 
ally did  i  '  Hue  first ,  thus  I  Ikii  name. 
1  he  ft  nis  and  pn  >tei  1 1\  e  troi  ips  did 
■  r  i  •.  i .  1 1 1  \  hi  ive  tint  il  there  was 
-  itnethii  i'j  there  to  protect. 

\lili'  nigh  I  expei  i  your  public  atn  in 
to  provide  a  home  t<  >r  mk  h  re\  isit  mist 
history    nid  further  the  effort  to  di 
mmish  pride  in  a  nation  that  was,  af- 
tel     ill.  founded  by  1  Vad  While  Male. 
of   lui' ']  van  desi  enl ,  I  was  sur| 
ill  e  III'  nril  i  a  crslght. 
I       illustrate   the  "m\  ih,"   I'i.  mix 
i ,  in  tell  us  that  the  Stanshury 

I  ie    '  'I    the    gi  i\  el  IHIleD! 

siir\  e\  -  intended  to  help  grease  the 
skid-  of  the  pi'  meers,  k  li  a!  the  en  I 
ol  May  IS4S),  '  ve  n  attei  the  (  lold 
Rush  stalled  and  "well  in  the  n  n  I 
tin  se  i-.  hi'-  tk  ii  id  oi  I  'aliti  irnia  emi 
;i  nil  -  "  "  I  lie\  ti  ilk  >wed  the  >  i\  ciland 
i  In  1 1  lex  i  in. I  I  ruth  from 
die  main  trail  i       urvi  '    I  \  cry  - 

\\  here  t  he\    w  eni  >  ere  "re 


ceived"  by  or  followed  the  route  used 
In  those  who  went  before,  h  seems 
si  nneoiie  had  already  blared  a  i  rail, 
oi  greased  the  skids,  tor  them  fellers 
from  the  gov  meni .  (  an  you  say  pi<  >- 
neeis '  I  think  you  i  an. 

Skill  I  livn/iinni 
Rosendale,  N  V 

Philistine  Forum 

I  used  ii  i  assume  thai  the  /  l.n/v)  s 
readership  was  largely  a  progressive 
bunch,  but  aftei  reading  the  respons- 
es to  Barbara  Ehrenreich's  article 
["Maid  io  i.  )rder,"  April]  ahoui  hir- 
ing housecleaners,  I  now  know  bet 
ter.  Ranyin^  from  Eric  Bourland's 
heartless  Spcncerianism  to  |ennifer 
1  C  Ira  inker's  crass  faith  in  the  econ- 
omy io  reward  "brains  and  capacity," 
your  readers'  arguments  were  so  de- 
fensive, guilt-wracked,  or  obtuse  that 

I  suspect  Ehrenreich's  description  of 
her  experience  hit  a  nerve.  Most  of 
these  dismissive  letters  shared  a 
common  thrust:  smart  people  using 
i  Inn  brains  to  ratii  malize  inequality . 

The  mess  vmi  make  is  the  mess 
you  clean  up.  Win  should  this  rule 
apply  (at  least  in  theory  )  to  Exxon 
bul  inn  inside  the  home.'  It  house- 
work is  beneath  you,  it  is  beneath 
your  fellow  American — or  do  we  as- 
sume that  people  |ust  yet  what  they 
desei  \  e  '  7  he  truth  is  that  too  main 
people  yet  less  than  they  deserve. 

Simon  f  /(i/:,i/)/i  i 
Marlboro,  Vt. 

Hans  on  Phonics 

I  llitcrai  \  w  i  mid  ha\  e  saved  me 
the  trouble  of  reading  Hans  Enzens- 
herger's  asinine  article  |"ln  Praise  of 
llliterai  \ ,"  Readings,  |une|. 

II  Enzensherger  would  truly  like  to 
commune  w  n  h  I  he  illiterate  de.nl, 
let  him  speak  with  the  thousands 
who  wen  handed  for  petty  offenses 
in  early  modern  Europe  because  they 

unable  n  >  plead  "benefit  of  i  lei 
I  whii  h  .ilk  iw  ed  the  literate  to 
avoid   a   sec ular  trial   tor  certain 

I I  lines );  let  him  -peak  yy  nh  a  prclit- 
1 1  He  Fredei  ick  Mi  mglass,  who  n 

1  thai  the  key  to  his  freedom  yv.n 
il  ilny  io  lead  and  wnie. 

Si    I    ni 


Correction 

In  his  historical  essay  on  the  histj' 
ry  of  Harper's  |"l  lazarih  of  New   Fi 
tune,"  |unej,  Lcnvis  Laphain  descril 
Rebecca  West  as  "the  British  |ourn; 
ni  briefly   married  to  II.  (i.  Well 
They  weren't  married;  they  had 
fair  dial  produced  one  child      il  i 
u    Antln  >nv  West.  It's  sad  thai  . if l 
umpteen  years  .  i|  feminism,  a  fern; 
yvritei  of  m  >te  such  as  West  is  still  il 
se  i  iki  il  in  terms  of  the  men  she  asJ 
elated  with.  After  all,  the  lirtle  worn  | 
was  an  intellectual  in  her  own  rightl 

I  lannah  Silver 
San  Francisco 
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Protection  Racket 

By  Richard  E.  Mulths  Jr. 


ft 

fl  ^  i^ni  Across  answers,  ul.iii.-J  in  ,i  certain  way, 
arc  inn.  lucJ,  and  ciyln  Down  answers,  also  i indued, 
arc  related  ti  i  them. 

(  lined  answers  include  sin  proper  names.  As  al- 
ways, mental  repunc  (nation  ol  a  i  lue  is  the  ke\  to  its 
solution  I  lu  solutii  'ii  in  lasi  in.  null's  pu::le  appears 
.  ii  pa^'C  (50 


6       Batter  liuny  up  ahoui  decrees  ol  sueeess  (S) 
12.      1 1  could  resull  in  lot  nil  ire  fluttering  in  an 

or<_!an  (7) 
I  4       Fire  American  pelted  with  eyys!  ( 5 ) 
US.      Put  up  a  porch  that's  knocked  d>  nvn  (ft) 
R).      Worldwide  carrier.'  Not  t-too  had  (4) 
21.       Ciod  drops  l  mill  out  ol  a  lei  I -tipped  pen  (5) 

I  'pset ,  say  had  thinys  about  toilet.'  ( 10) 

As  Ri  ihen  Frost  said  in  the  Army,  something  tin  n 

is  thai  doesn't  love  ihis!  (4) 
2l)       Very  small,  hut  that  thiny  is  a  ti  irk  (4) 

50  (  )ur  line  le's  a  master  (  5 ) 

51  Entrance  with  what  Mozart's  minuet  is  twice-over, 
love!  (7) 

5  V       As  to  IviiiL'  edited,  "i  heap  shot"  is  set  in  superii  it's  (ft) 

54  Old  new  sine  n  are  disheartened  critic  tiers  (ft) 

55  Riy  talker  can  make  i  ither  wn  >n<_'  i  idit  (ft) 
57       I  lairdo  with  yd  (  5) 

58.      New  stalls  with  i  iftensi\  e  surliness  left  i  nit  (8) 
40.      Ermine  w  raps,  nny,  in  a  spi  irts  figure  (  5  ) 

4  1  Listen  li  i  "L'h iu  ill,  hue;  i nit"  (4) 

42.  Contaminate  broken  seed  ho.\  (S>) 

45.  Fills  is  not  kosher  around  eastern  Muslims  (7) 

48.  Kinds  i  .1  steps  ,  me  marked  in  n  ids  (  5  ) 

4g.  Is  a  pels,  ,n  muny  to  court  someone  win  i  puts  out .'  (ft) 

50.  Horn  human,  to  he  tin  ire  precise  (5) 

5  I  .  Lei  iple  who  make  waves  dump  on  tables  (8) 

[  »  i\X  ' . 

I  (see  15  Across) 

2.  Over  a  lake  there's  a  2000  lb.  »ratmy  (ft) 

V  Turn  oil  before  5280.8  tt    to  .jet  to  main  road  (5) 
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42 

15 

46 
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49 
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52 

4  Sounds  like  I'm  to  yo  baek  to  L;et  more  yra      a  i 

5.  (scc4ft   \cruss) 

ft  (sec  27  Across) 

i    ream  si  ,Ja      me  adding  hit  In  itn  W   (      I  leLL  (  7  ) 

V  I'ii^  ,in,l  Bess,  lor  starters,  takes  a  lot  ol  papei  rT>  > 

''  (see  52  Across) 

10  Radl\  rated  art  u  e  mi  >\  e  in  >\\  hen   (  5,5  ) 

I  I  (  let  letter  from  Ed  I  hum  (  5) 

1  ft  She-cat  cvcntiialL  reveals  she's  Irom  hell  (ft) 
18  I  Van  socks,  art  tol Iowa ne  dancer's  lead  (4) 
20  (see  17  Across  J 

2  5.  (^e  /     Vrnss) 

24  First  person  tendering  stocks  plastu  coni| ent(10) 

2ft  (see  47  Across] 

28,  I  'inversus  <.  hanues  result  in  Wildei  be  my  taken  to 

the  extreme  ('-') 

52  "Fairish  m  part"   it  describes  a  pupil!  (4) 

5  5  Witness  a  kind  ot  square  street  Jain,  iiil;  (  s) 

5ft  Smell  meal  (7) 

57.  Republicanism  pre  >c  la  mis  it,  a  tsarist  holds  it  bad  (7) 

5''  (see  I  -1  Across) 

41  l.e.dni'j,  |a\   Is  providing  upset  tor  I slandcl        51 

4  5  In  si  line  cases  ,k  >eti  >fs  use  n  (  5  ) 

44  I  '.nice  cloth  me;  s.  hi  ii,  h  like  ii  l'i  'I  -  over  tin 

45  Sounds  like  the  oiih  kind  i  it  mu-i,    I  4  I 
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sloi chino  towards  Bosnia 

Since  |W5\  Mayton  Agreement  ««llu  i.i11\  ended  the  ethnii  wai  in  Bosnia  and  1  lc'r:ego\  ina  and  provisionally  partitioned  i 
countrv,  recovery  ''\  "u  definition  has  been  slow.  Of  the  more  than  two  million  Serbs,  l  Iroats,  and  Muslims  displaced  by  i 
conflict,  'VYAV  have  yel  in  return  to  their  prevvai  homes,  and  in  no  province  has  .in  ethnic  majority  created  by  the  v 
been  reversed  Travel  also  is  hampered  h  at  least  (kYAV  ,k  tive  land  mines,  expected  to  take  thirty  years  to  clear  and  re 
I  i  percent  ol  tarmland  unusable.  C  clustered  along  the  war's  I  rout  lines,  the  mines  preserve  the  war's  divisions  as  effi 
nveh  as  i  he  i  ountry's  separate  governments  do.  C  Vigoing  UN  and  NATO  efforts  are  plagued  by  stafl  shortages  and  a  h 
country  where  most  political  groups  have  retained  their  wartime  goals:  the  majority  ot  Bosnian  Serbs  and  Bosnian  (  Croats  snll  wani  sta 
separate  trorn  Bosnia,  while  Bosnian  Muslims  wanl  a  unified,  multi-ethnu  state.  With  an  economy  struggling  under  40  percent  une 
ployment,  ami  sporadii  outbreaks  ol  political  and  ethnic  violence,  postwar  Bosnia  and  I  lenegovina  will  require  continued  aid  and  sup 
vision  indefinitely  |oining  neighboring  Kosovo  .\w,\  much  ot  the  Third  World  in  a  o>stl\  state  ot  limbo  thai  threatens  to  become  t 
twt  nty-  hrsi  century's  analog  to  the  Cold  Wai 
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t's  an  innovation, 
salute  to  discovery, 
n  attack  on  complacency. 


hat  said,  it's  a  door. 


THE 

We  invented  the  world's  first  and  onl\  three  doni  u>npe     Wif^i 
And  .is  i(  that  wasn't  enough,  now  we  redesigned  it.   ffS^ 
A  Different  Kind  <i/  (  ompany.  A  Different  kind  n/  (  ,n 
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A  CITIZEN  IN  FULL 

Ralph  Nader  Campaigns  for  President  with  a  Course  in  Civics 
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A  Child  of  Hollywood  Encounters  Auschwitz,  and  Himself 

By  Leslie  Epstein 

ESCANABA'S  MAGIC  HOUR 

Movies,  Robot  Deer,  and  the  American  Small  Town 

By  Tom  Bissell 
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A  story  by  David  Means 
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INOWj  ciDOUt  inc  rcsi  or  inc  nuc 

After  the  first  thrill  of  acceleration,  you'll  discover  the  Jaguar  XJR  is  also  engineered  to  handle  like  a  dream.  Because  al. 
18"  Pirelli  tires.  A  classically  appointed  Connolly  leather  and  burl  walnut  interior.  And,  of  course,  the  superchai 
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XJR  is  graced  with  a  taut,  racing-inspired  suspension.  Road-gripping 
lat  will  make  you  forget  all  that  luxury- if  only  for  a  few  seconds.       J/\0;U/\l\ 
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LETTERS 


The  Valley  and  the  Shadow 

As  ,i  report  on  the  culture  of  Silicon 
Valley,  Dennis  Cass's  snide  and  deri- 
sive article  ["Let's  Go:  Silicon  Val- 
ley!" |uly|  was  perplexing.  Did  Cass 
just  rail  to  learn  anything  or  connect 
with  anyone.'  And  what  of  Harper's 
Magazine?  E  your  readership  so  threat- 
ened by,  or  detached  from,  technology 
thai  a  sneer  substitutes  for  a  thought- 
ful account  of  the  designers  and  im- 
plemented of  our  networked  world.' 

I  happen  to  know  sonic  of  the 
people  interviewed  in  Cass's  piece.  He 
somehow  missed  the  remarkable  in- 
•ight,  vision,  and  ordinary  niceness 
that  his  qmte  extraordinary  subjects 
had  tn  '  iffer. 

Really,  your  readers  should  know 
that  Silicon  Valley  offers  a  wealth  of 
greal  stories  for  their  edification  and 
delight.  Now  and  then  a  magazine  of 
I  larpcr's  ilk  captures  some  of  the  vibe. 
Too  had  i  Eis  time  the  reporter's  atti 
i  ude  g(  it  in  the  way. 

/  rk  SaimJ 

Xerox  PARC 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

As  inie  of  the  walk-on  (though  in 
my  case,  named)  [Mayers  in  Dennis 
(ass's  tour  of  Silicon  Valley,  I  fine! 
myself  of  two  minds  about  his  essay.  As 
a  friend  at  another  Silicon  Valley  re- 
sean  h  laE  iratory  agreed,  it's  bad  jour- 

I  I  n|  i  r's  Magazine  U'l'Ic'ujtil'.s reader respimse 
mail  to  Letters .  1  lai  per's 
Neu  York,  NY, 
at  letters®  harpei 

i  be  published,  and 
ling   Volume'  pre- 
ment 


nalism.  But  we  also  agreed  that  tk 
Valley  is  a  place  that  invites  had  jou 
nalism. 

Okay,  I'll  admit  that  I'm  annoye 
thai  (  ass  misrepresented  me  as  a  "laii 
hack  Californian"  (I'm  actually  a  Ne 
York  Jew),  and  that  he  claims  not  I 
have  seen  any  books  at  Xerox  PAR 
until  he  got  to  David  Hecht's  office 
my  office  walls,  and  those  of  all  of  til' 
colleagues  around  me,  were  lined  wil 
hooks.  But  1  wasn't  surprised.  Talkir 
with  journalists  is  not  an  infreque 
experience  tor  people  at  PARC 
though,  as  Cass's  article  suggests, 
can  he  a  singularly  unrewarding  on 

One  reading  of  Cass's  article  cou 
go  as  follows:  Journalist  goes  to  Silia 
Valley  to  hear  high-tech  scientists  ai 
engineers  tell  him  the  inside  story 
their  everyday  lives,  and  instead  or 
P.R.  people  will  talk  to  him.  He  gets < 
ally  cranky  and  spins  the  resulting  i 
gnettes  into  a  tale  of  repression  a; 
paranoia.  End  of  story.  An  alternate 
Journalist  goes  to  Silicon  Valley 
write  yet  another  story  about  htg 
tech  scientists  and  engineers.  Becai 
places  like  the  ones  he  visits  are  I 
sieged  by  tourists,  they  hire  P.R.  peo| 
to  screen  requests  and  make  sure  vi 
tors  don't  drive  the  researchers  era 
C  ,'ass  hasn't  managed  to  convince  at 
one  that  he's  different  or  seri( 
enough  to  spend  time  on. 

Cass  is  right  about  a  few  thin 
People  in  the  Valley  Ao  take  the 
selves  way  too  seriously;  they  are  < 
closed  in  their  own  little  worlds  of  c 
porate  secrecy,  stock  options  (tl 
f(  uintain  at  PARC  does  exist  and  c 
tainly  deserves  to  be  ridiculed!),  ? 
generally  excessive  amounts  of  mon 
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and  u '-  true,  of  course,  ili.it  corporate 
!  K  pei  iple  are  trained  to  act  as  gate- 
keepers, spinning  whatever  stories  yet 
told. 

But  tit  me  i  'I  i  his  is  new  .  What 's  re- 
u/K  going  on  in  Si  I  Ron  Valley ,  behind 
the  spin.'  This  is  what  we'd  like  to 
know.  I  n fortunately,  that  story  is  yet 
to  he  told. 

Liu  a  Siu  hman 
I  oronto 


Dennis  Class's  mission  may  have 
been  to  observe  the  "green-backed 
wehhead"  in  his  or  her  natural  habi- 
tat, but  we  learned  more  about  the 
corporate  culture  ol  secrecy  and  the 
perst  malities  i  it  dissembling  flacks  than 
we  did  about  let-lues.  Pity,  because  11 
would  be  a  public  service  to  utter  read- 
ers ;i  glimpse  inside  the  heads  .it  the 
people  who  create  the  technological 
environments  in  which  we  live,  work, 
travel,  and  play.  You  know,  those 
tei  hnologies  that  alienate  us  from  our 
wt  irk  md  tn  mi  t  ine  am  ither,  that  sin  k 
up  our  discretionary  incomes  and  thus 
our  freedom,  tli.it  waste  our  time  and 
1  bus  our  lives.  Who  are  these  people.7 
What  motivates  them.'  What  are  their 
values.'  Do  they  understand  the  im- 
pact of  their  hardware  and  software 
on  their  fellow  citi:en-c<  msumers?  I  )o 
they  t  are.'  All  quest  ions  left  unan- 
swered L\  <■  lass's  colorful  but  empty- 
handed  invest  igal  ion. 

Peter  B.  Crahh,  PhD 
Abingtt  hi,  Pa. 

Imagine  that  you're  a  slightly  so- 
cially  retarded  but  brilliant  engineer 
tt  liling  aw.i\   in  your  t  ubit  le  and  in 
ct  hik-s  1  Vnnis  Cass,  with  an  incredibly 
hip  on  his  shoulder,  asking  \>  hi 
to  speak  for  .ill  residents  of  Silicon 
\,ille\  and  tell  him  some  dirt  al 
Vt  Mir  ci  nn|  an\      a  company  you  ma\ 
ill\  enjt  i\  working  tor.  I'm  sur- 
I  that  pi     pit    were  ,i-  nit  e  i 
as  the\   were.  It  e\  eryt  me  in  Silici  n 
Valle\  were  as  peii\ .  bi  k  irish,  and  dim 
w  nied  as  i  !ass  |  i  'i  i  rays  them  d  i  be, 
in  iihiii'j  would  evei  gel  in\  ented 

\  k  e  Presideni .  Resean.  h 

il  4Sight 

|    isC,  (      ll  if 
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Dry  Mouths 

I  Vnnis  c  'ass's  artit  le  i  m  Silia  hi  Val- 
ley and  |acques  Leslie's  on  freshwater 
depletion  ["Running  Dry,"  July]  are 
linked  by  the  fact  that  the  production 
of  a  single  six-inch  silicon  water  for  a 
semiconductor  requires  2,275  gallons 
of  de-ionized  water.  In  addition  to  the 
problem  of  freshwater  depletion  by 
1 1  impute!  manufac  turers,  tt  ixii  pollu- 
tion is  widespread  in  Silicon  \  alley's 
Santa  Clara  County.  This  county  con- 
tains numerous  sites  of  groundwater 
contamination  and  more  Superfund 
sites  (twenty-nine)  than  any  other 
county  in  the  United  Slates.  Compa- 
nies such  as  Intel,  IBM,  Hewlett- 
Packard,  Siemens,  Advanced  Micro 
Devices,  and  Fairchild  Semiconduc- 
tor bear  some  respt  msibility.  These  is- 
sues have  been  igm  ired  by  the  Internet- 
obsessed  mass  media,  but  readers  can 
learn  about  them  through  the  Silicon 
Valley  Toxics  Coalition  in  San  Jose 
(www.svtc.org). 

Tom  t  iregg 

Hast  Orange,  N.J. 

Many  thanks  tor  Jacques  Leslie's 
deeply  informative  article.  It  should  be 
the  sermon  at  every  church,  synagogue, 
mosque,  and  temple,  to  alert  as  many 
people  as  possible  to  our  plight.  It  boils 
down  to  the  fact  that  c,7  percent  of  the 
water  on  earth  is  salt  water,  and  of  the 
5  percent  left,  2  percent  is  frozen.  In 
short,  we  depend  on  1  percent  of  this 
planet's  water  to  survive,  and  we  had 
better  take  care  ol  that  tiny  percentage. 
Leslie's  piece  should  be  mandatory 
reading  in  every  household.. 

onD.  Brillhan 

I  i  iledi  i,  I  )hii  I 

for  at  least  two  hundred  years  pes- 
simists have  been  warning  us  about 
.  i\  erpopulatit  >n  and  the  depletion  of  re- 
sources. Yet  today  nearly  ever)  resource 
and  commodity  is  more  abundant,  not 
to  mention  cheaper,  than  it  was  two 
hundred  years  a^>.  I  he  trouble  is,  pes- 
simists extrapolate  human  demand 
without  extrapolating  technolo 
progress.  Two  thirds ,  if  the  Earth's  sur- 
face i-  water.  How  can  we  ever  run 
out?  We  just  need  to  find  more  etti 
cient  ways  to  get  the  salt  and  other 
minerals  out.  Does  anyone  doubt  rh.it 


this  is  possible.'  The  glass  of  water 
half  full,  not  half  empty. 

MarkWarda 
Belleair,  Fla. 

'  Jacques  Leslie's  "Running  1  )ry"  is 
blatant  attempt  to  bamboozle,  nor  ii 
form.  It  is  true  that  virtually  .m\  irr 
gation  results  in  runoff  water  collec 
ing  salts  from  the  underlying  soils  ar 
returning  them  to  the  world's  ocean 
But  the  same  thirty  occurred  befoi 
farming,  because  whenever  runoff  froi 
rainfall  enters  the  soil  it  does  the  san 
thing.  This  is  partly  why  the  oceans  a 
salty.  As  for  the  accelerated  evapor; 
mm,  we  call  that  part  of  the  hydn 
logic  cycle.  This  cycle  involves  i 
oration  of  water,  transfer  aloft  • 
clouds,  rainfall,  and  runoff,  tollowt 
by  evaporation.  Water  evaporated 
northern  Arizona  makes  the  air  sligh' 
ly  more  humid.  Water  evaporated 
the  Pacific  makes  the  West  Coast 
the  United  States  more  humid.  ; 
what  is  Leslie  so  worried  about? 

Michael  Daly 
Farmington,  N.Mex. 

The  space  wasted  by  Jacques  Lesl 
in  his  essay  on  our  planet's  impen 
ing  water  shortage  would  have  be* 
better  used  informing  the  public  th 
they  can  have  all  the  water  they  war 
easily  and,  in  the  long  run,  cheaply, 
they  will  only  abandon  their  unre 
sonable  tear  of  nuclear  power.  One 
the  prune  selling  points  tor  nucle 
power,  some  fifty  years  or  so  ago,  w 
that  the  excess  heat  could  be  used 
purify  ocean  water  for  our  use.  Tl 
option  was  never  explored,  partly  b 
cause  at  the  tune  there  was  no  pc 
ceived  shortage  of  water  in  the  Un 
ed  States.  Well,  the  tune  has  come 

Ellis  Glazier 

(  entro  de  Investigaciones  Biologic 

La  Paz,  Mexico 

Jacques  Leslie  is  to  be  congratul; 
ed  on  his  eye-opening  article  abo 
our  planet's  rapidly  shrinking  resen 
of  freshwater.  As  the  author  poll 
out,  most  of  us  have  no  awareness  o 
water  shortage  until,  literally  speaj 
ing,  our  well  has  run  dry — a  classic  e 
ample  of  "out  of  sight,  out  of  mind. 

In  Florida,  which  has  (or,  more  c< 


. :  i  ly,  had)  i  >ne  ( >t  the  largest  aquifers 
-  the  United  Stares,  salt  water  had 
Iready  penetrated  the  aquifer  two 
i iles  inland  as  early  as  fifteen  years 
10,  when  my  condo  association  cle- 
i  led  to  install  .1  hydro-thermal  heat- 
's system  for  our  swimming  pool.  But 
is  rapid  depletion  <>t  ,1  seemingly  in- 
•  haustihle  freshwater  supply  is  hard- 
surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  thai  the 
ite's  population  has  quadrupled  in 
e  past  fifty  years  and  the  Earth's  pop- 
ition  mi  u\'  than  doubled  in  the  same 
ophysical  blink  of  an  eye.  Florida's 
'■rent  population  of  about   15  mil- 
>n  consumes  an  amazing  1  38  million 
lions  per  capita  per  day,  an  extrav- 
]  ance  that  must  soon  come  to  a  halt, 
ic  way  or  the  other. 
Although  there  cm  be  no  question 
the  need  for  conserving  our  dimin- 
ling  freshwater  reserves,  as  peisii.i- 
.ely  argued  in  Leslie's  article,  it   is 
J  ual'y  imperative  that  we  take  prompt 
-  id  decisive  acti<  in  ti  1  curb  the  p<  >pu- 
|ion  explosion,  which  threatens  to 
1  baust  not  only  our  water  supply  but 
I  our  finite  resources,  long  before 
irld  population  reaches  the  U.N.'s 
lojected — but  highly  improbable— 
Mire  i  if  9  billn  m.  The  inescapable  al- 
Irnative  to  taking  such  voluntary  ac- 
jin  will  he  a  natural  catastrophe  of 
I'ocalyptic  proportions. 

ard  E.  Binney-Norkerg 
ptimum  Population  Trust 
inia  Beach,  Fla. 


Jacques  Leslie's  "Running  Dry"  was 
;ht  on  target.  Who  can  fail  to  see 
at  any  solution  to  our  present  water 
'sis  must  involve  baiting  population 
'Wth.'Tbis  was  clear  to  the  authors 
the  Nixon  and  Ford  administrations' 
itional  Security  Study  Memorandum 
SO  report,  which  was  stamped  "clas- 
ted"  and  deep-sixed  for  seventeen 
ars,  and  111  the  Program  for  Action, 
pported  by  the  Clinton  Administra- 
in,  in  Cairo.  Yet  as  recently  as  the 
I'ijing- PI us-Five  meeting  in  New  York 
June,  the  Holy  See,  Poland, 
icaragiia,  and  conservative  Islamic 

ivernments  were  still  working  hard 
block  serious  efforts  to  deal  with 
erpopulation,  including  giving  wom- 
6  the  right  to  control  their  own  fer- 
lity.  Until  the  nations  of  the  world 
tn  come  together  m  recognizing  the 


role  played  by  overpopulation  in  so 
many  of  the  problems  facing  u-.,  tin ise 
prohlems  will  com  mue  to  get  worse. 

Edd  1 >,  icrr 

Exec  ui  i\  e  I  )irector 

.Americans  for  Religious  Liberty 

Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Map  Gap 

So,  you've  finally  cracked  it.  Your 
map  ["The  Gun  Gap,"  |uly|  solves — 
with  a  single  paragraph  of  lext  and  a 
rather  contusing  graphic  in  the  shape 
of  the  fifty  states — the  raging  debate 


ovci  1  he  effectiveness  o|  gun-control 
laws  "Perhaps  not  surprisingly,  the 
best  predic  it  >rs  of  gun  deaths  are  pover- 
ty an,  I  |i  iw  education  levels,  1 1  irrela- 
1  ions  thai  no  gun-c  1  inti'i  'I  law  is  like- 
ly to  change,"  \  on  trumpet  with 
linalin  I  he  National  Rifle  Associate  >n 
will  no  doubt  he  pleased  the  contro- 
versy lias  ended  once  and  I,  >r  all. 

The  NRA,  however,  has  pointed 
out  a  pic  ihlem  with  this  assertion  thai 
your  helpful  map  does  not — namely, 
the  200  million  guns  already  in  the 
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Our  students  are  tested  to  an  extent  that  is  unprecedented  in 
American  history  and  unparalleled  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Politicians  and  businesspeople,  determined  to  get  tough  with 
students  and  teachers,  have  increased  the  pressure  to  raise  stan- 
dardized test  scores.  Unfortunately,  the  effort  to  do  so  typically 
comes  at  the  expense  of  more  meaningful  forms  of  learning. 

That  disturbing  conclusion  emerges  from  Alfie  Kohn's  devas- 
tating new  indictment  of  standardized  testing.  Drawing  from  the 
latest  research,  he  concisely  explains  just  how  little  test  results 
really  tell  us  and  just  how  harmful  a  test-driven  curriculum  can 
be.  Kohn's  central  message  is  that  standardized  tests  are  "not  a 
force  of  nature  hut  a  force  of  politics— and  political  decisions  can 
be  questioned,  challenged,  and  ultimately  reversed." 
0-325-00325-4  /  2000  /  128pp  /  Paper  /  $10.00 
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Number  of  incumbent  vice  presidents  elected  to  the  presidency  between  1836  and  ll,SS  :  0 

Number  of  incumbent  Republican  governors  who  have  won  the  president  y  since  1  S9N  :  0 

Year  in  which  Mikhail  Gorbachev  told  Ronald  Reagan,  "I  tl i ink  you're  wasting  your  money"  on  Star  Wars  :  1987 

Cost  to  produce  Safeguard,  the  only  U.S.  ground-hased  long-range  missile  shield  ever  deployed  :  s2  \ xYAWW 

Number  of  days  in  the  1970s  that  the  system  was  operational  before  it  was  abandoned  as  inadequate  :  1  55 

Number  of  years  of  planning  and  construction  devoted  to  France's  Maginot  Line  fortifications  in  World  War  11  :  15 

Number  of  days  it  took  the  German  army  to  maneuver  around  them  and  invade  France  :  3 

Number  of  troops  Italy  mistakenly  sent  to  Kristianstad,  Sweden,  last  May  instead  i >l  Kristiansand,  Ni >rwa\  :  1 16 

Rank  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  respectively,  among  countries  with  the  best  overall  health-care  systems  :  1,2,25 

Percentage  of  newborns  in  India  who  would  qualify  for  intensive  care  if  they  were  bom  in  California  :  V 

Percentage  by  which  the  cancer  death  rate  in  the  area  around  Sydney's  Olympic  Village  exceeds  the  rest  of  the  i  ity's  :  8.5 

Factor  by  which  dioxin  levels  detected  around  the  Village  site  during  construction  exceeded  EPA  guidelines  :  1,540 

Pounds  of  fuel  required  to  maintain  this  year's  1 1,500  Olympic  torches  :  2,02c' 

Ratio  of  the  amount  of  energy  generated  by  1  gallon  of  etham  >l  to  the  amount  of  energy  required  t<  i  produce  it  :  1 :0>' 

Number  of  Chevron  oil  tankers  named  after  Condoleeza  Rice,  George  W.  Rush's  foreign-policy  adviser  :  I 

Number  of  times  Maureen  Dowd's  New  York  Tunes  column  has  likened  a  male  political  candidate's  style  to  lactation  :   5 

Length,  in  pages,  of  Al  Gore's  1%9  Harvard  thesis  on  the  impact  of  TV  "on  the  conduct  i>t  the  Presidency"  :  105 

Percentage  change  since  Wgl  in  the  sue  of  the  network  TV  audience  :  -24 

Percentage  change  since  then  in  TV  networks'  combined  annual  ad  revenue  :  +46 

Ratio  of  Motorola's  commercial  sales  in  China  last  year  to  the  value  of  its  U.S.  defense  contracts  :  h  1 
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have  been  thinking  .1  lot  lately  about  what 
art  does  in  our  civilization  and  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that,  .it  present,  it's  not  doing 
very  much.  1  rind  this  distressing,  because  one 
i it  the  things  that  art  can  do  and  that  urgently 
needs  doing — one  of  the  tilings  thai  art  has 
done  in  the  past  and  does  no  longer — is  to  civi- 
lize us  a  little.  It's  somewhat  surprising,  of 
course,  when  one  considers  the  wars,  battles, 
massacres,  murders,  and  banishments  that 
characterized  the  quarrel  over  images  from  the 
Age  of  Constantine  up  through  the  Reforma- 
tion, that  the  discourse  surrounding  works  of 
art  in  modern  times  should  be  characterized  b\ 
its  civility,  hut,  with  certain  glaring  exceptions, 
it  has  been,  and  there  are  good  reasons  for  this 
being  so. 

The  primary  reason  for  this  civility  is  that 
human  civilization,  in  the  process  of  becoming 
less  centralized  and  less  authoritarian,  has  cre- 
ated modes  of  expression  in  which  the  burden 


of  assigning  meaning  and  value  resides  wholly 
within  the  colloquy  of  beholders.  Objects  and 
events  that  were  once  instruments  of  meaning 
and  value  have  become  sires  for  adjudicating 
meaning  and  value:  icons  have  become  art;  rit- 
uals have  become  dances;  history  has  bred  fic- 
tion; and  clothing,  fashion.  So,  today,  we  all 
acknowledge  that  when  we  argue  about  art  we 
are  arguing  about  the  use,  value,  and  meaning 
of  objects  that  have  no  use,  value,  and  mean- 
ing beyond  those  we  attribute  to  them.  More- 
over, as  long  as  we  are  eliscussing  the  conse- 
quences of  our  transactions  with  works  of  art 
among  peers,  issues  of  institutional,  scientific, 
and  academic  authority  are  moot,  and  even  our 
pel  son.  il  disagreements  are  directed  noncon- 
trontationally  toward  objects  in  the  world. 

These  factors  are  calming,  I  think,  and  they 
explain  why  art  critics  disagree  so  happily 
while  bureaucrats,  scientists,  and  academics 
quarrel  so  acrimoniously.  Art  critics  quarrel 
about  perceived  value  and  the  ethics  of  one's 
relationship  to  objects  in  the  world.  Bureau- 
crats, scientists,  and  academics  argue  about  the 
construction  of  truth,  power,  and  authority, 
and  this,  of  c"i  mrse,  wi  hi  Id  seem  t<  >  be  the  tin  ire 
urgent  discourse.  It  would  he,  too,  except  for 
the  tact  that,  in  nontotalitarian  societies,  truth, 
power,  and  authority  are  dependent  upon  the 
value  attributed  to  them  by  the  populace.  In 
such  societies,  the  discourse  of  art  is  the  civil 
site  upon  which  we  freely  expand  and  refine 
our  language  of  perceived  value — because,  tor 
all  the  anxiety  and  disorientation  our  transac- 
tions with  works  of  art  entail,  nobody  gels 
killed  as  a  consequence  of  them  anymore.  Very 
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few  even  go  to  jail,  and  that  is  just  the  point: 
art  is  a  safe  place  where  we  may  nonviolently 
come  to  terms  with  disorienting  situations  and 
adjudicate  their  public  and  private  relevance  in 
a  public  discourse. 

We  can  do  this  because  works  of  art  have 
>>nl\  as  much  power  as  we  attribute  to  them  by 
our  tree  response.  The  habit  of  responding 
freely,  however,  and  of  tolerating  the  anxiety 
these  responses  generate,  is  a  learned  activity. 
It  we  cannot  learn  to  volunteer  our  tree  re- 
sponse— or  if  we  are  taught  not  to  respond  (as 
we  are  taught  today) — the  live  discourse  about 
art  is  over,  and  what  Susan  Sontag  calls  the 
"erotics"  of  art  has  been  wholly  supplanted  by 
the  language  of  bureaucratic  explanation. 

Our  responsiveness,  then,  is  the  primary  signi- 
fier  of  a  civilized  transaction  with  the  world 
that,  at  its  most  refined,  sophisticates  us  and  fa- 
cilitates social  change  without  revolutionary  vi- 
olence or  authoritarian  edict.  Unfortunately, 
the  right  wing  of  American  culture  harbors  a 
deep  distrust  of  this  sophistication.  It  doesn't 
think  we  can  be  civilized,  except  through  au- 
thoritarian police  control;  it  presumes,  further, 
that  any  disorienting  challenge  of  the  sort  that 
works  of  art  issue  is  a  direct  incitement  to  civil 
unrest.  The  American  left  wing  distrusts  this 
same  sophistication,  because  this  taction  doesn't 
really  want  us  civilized.  It  wishes  to  retain  the 
option  of  revolutionary  violence  in  the  further- 
ance of  a  "culture  war,"  and  consequently  re- 
rams  us  warlike  rhetoric,  disdaining  any  infer- 
ence of  art's  civilizing  mediation.  The  left  wing 
suspects  that  art  is  opium;  the  right  suspects  that 
it's  PCP.  Neither  recognizes  art  as  the  conven- 
tional, civilized  forum  that  it  is.  Failing  to  recog- 
nize this,  they  assume  that  ordinary  citizens  are 
not  cognizant  of  its  conventional  nature  either, 
and  thus  cannot  be  trusted  to  distinguish  artifice 
from  actuality,  words  from  deeds,  signs  from  ref- 
erents, narratives  from  actions. 

This  is  elitist  balderdash,  of  course,  yet  for 
the  past  thirty  years  the  left  and  right  wings  of 
American  culture  have  urgently  conspired  to 
mitigate  art's  ability  to  civilize  us  bv  striving  to 
"civ  ili:e"  art  itself.  They  have  conspired  to  lim- 
it our  freedom  to  construct  new  meanings  and 
values  for  works  of  art:  the  right  wing  by  seek- 
ing to  censor  any  art  that  might  generate 
healthy  anxiety;  the  left  by  explaining  away 
art's  ability  to  challenge  us  individually,  by  pre- 
senting art  to  us  in  perfectly  controlled,  ex- 
plained, and  contextualized  packages. 

The  consequence  of  this  conspiracy  has  been 
the  authoritarian  and  therapeutic  pollution  of 
art's  last  free  public  habitat.  Thus,  at  present, 
American  cultural  institutions  routinely  em- 
body both  tactions'  prejudice  against  art's  con- 
tingency and  embrace  their  mutual  distrust  of 
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unadministereJ  artistic  experience.  In  public 
galleries,  labeled  from  PG  to  X  like  cahle-televi- 
sion  movies,  unoffending  works  of  art  are 
stranded  in  fields  of  explanatory  press-type,  like 
ornaments  in  a  medieval  breviary.  The  wild  do- 
main of  freedom  and  imagination — of  new 
meaning  and  eccentric  value — that  a  gallery 
full  of  unadorned  objects  and  images  would  oth- 
erwise generate  is  now  rigorously  domesticated. 
Its  effects  are  distanced  and  irrevocably  muffled, 
and  all  on  the  mad  presumption  that  a  literate 
populace,  which  is  perfectly  capable  of  partici- 
pating in  the  knowing  carnage  of  Scream  2 
without  henceforth  running  amok,  is  somehow 
incapable  of  dealing  imaginatively  with  the 
anxiety  of  Fragonard  without  "edu-speak"  wall 
texts  and  signage  denoting  a^\  hoc  parental 
guidance. 


Thus  we  have  reached  a  point  at  which 
members  o|  the  literate  populace  have  a  right 
to  ask  MM  what  kind  of  a  world  they  are  being 
asked  to  inhabit.  .As  a  lone  member  of  that  lit- 
erate populace,  I  am  more  concerned  than 
most,  since  1  have  seen  that   ideal 


A 


world,  and  1  <\<i  not  like  it. 


tew  years  ago,  I  was  privileged  to  teach 
a  group  of  splendid  students  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Santa  Barbara.  In  order  to  do 
so,  1  had  to  tlv  in  and  out  of  that  coastal  par- 
adise on  a  weekly  basis,  and,  as  pleasant  as  my 
class  was  and  as  beautiful  as  the  setting  is,  1 
found  the  community  of  Santa  Barbara  trou- 
bling in  iis  perfect  contentment  and  uncanny 
coherence.  Contentment  is  always  annoying, 
of  course,  hut  the  coherence  was  contusing  in 


tin  extreme,  since  the  community  itself,  in  its 
ordinary  constituents,  seemed  anything  but. 

Hut  there  I  was,  in  a  small  city  populated  by 
petil  bourgeois  right-wing  Protestants,  woozy 
New  Age  gurus,  hard-core  libertarian  ranchers, 
ovei  groomed  hacienda  patricians,  scruffy 
filter  hippie^,  retired  art  dealers  and  police- 
men, well-patronized  psychoanalysts,  psycholo- 
gists, group  therapists,  and  self-helpers,  acade- 
mic liberals,  assorted  movie  stars,  and  tenured 
Marxists,  .ill  living  happily  together,  dining  out 
and  placidly  shopping,  in  a  smoke-free,  herbiv- 
orous, puritan  Utopia.  My  confusion  was  exac- 
erbared  by  the  fact  thai  1  did  not  cohere  at  all. 
\1\  clothes  were  wrong,  my  hours  irregular,  m\ 
habits  unhealthy,  and  my  talk  too  ebullient 
and  abrasive  For  me,  it  was  a  hellish  paradise. 
Not  a  day  went  by  that  1  didn't  tread  on  some 
invisible  snake  or  bump  into  some  invisible  vi- 
trine,  jostling  the  invisible  objets  within.  Every 
tune  this  happened,  I  asked  myself:  What  does 
this  culturally  and  ideologically  disparate  group 
of  Americans  have  in  common  that  I  do  not 
ha\  e  in  common  with  them? 

In  the  final  week  of  my  stay,  I  figured  it  out. 
All  these  people,  the  Baptists,  Marxists,  patri- 
cians, gurus,  surfers,  celebrities,  and  shrinks, 
believed  that  all  of  the  problems  of  modern 
lite  derive  from  the  anxiety  of  commercial  so- 
ciety and  that  the  goal  of  any  enlightened 
community  shoiilJ  be  the  alleviation  ot  that 
anxiety  through  the  ministrations  ot  an  en- 
lightened elite. 

In  a  world  like  this,  1  realized  (and  not  with- 
out trepidation),  art  and  society  as  1  under- 
stood them  simply  could  not  exist.  1  under- 
stood art  to  be  a  necessary  accoutrement  ot 
urban  life,  a  Llemocr.it  ic  social  field  of  subli- 
mated anxiety  and  a  forum  of  contentious  ci- 
vility. I  assumed  that  tree  citizens  cultivated 
their  responsiveness  to  works  ot  art  in  order  to 
mitigate  their  narcissism  and  fuel  their  imagi- 
native grasp  ot  thai  which  is  irrevocably  be- 
yond themselves,  to  transform  their  anxious 
discomfort  at  not-knowing  into  a  kind  of  ver- 
tiginous pleasure. 

In  Santa  Barbara,  such  adaptive  behavior 
w  a-  unnecessary.  Everything  was  regulated  and 
explained.  I  rbanity,  anxiety,  otherness,  con- 
tention, loud  colors,  and  bright  talk  were  whol- 
ly absent.  Even  shopping  (that  quintessential 
urban  activity)  was  conducted  as  a  form  i  if  re- 
lentless grazing  administered  by  tastefully 
I ate.l  signage.  Antique  agrarian  values  had 
been  tullv  reinstated,  and  civilization,  in  this 
rubric,  was  defined  as  a  bucolic  quietude  prefig- 
iii  iiil'  the  silem  e  i  >t  the  gra\ 

Si  lei  me  suggest  tins:  licit.  Santa  Barbara 
notwithstanding,  we  live  in  a  cosmopolitan  age 
in  which  civilization  must  be  defined  by  the 


ability  of  a  diverse  populace  to  tolerate  and  ap- 
preciate the  anxiety  of  living  in  a  tumultuous, 
heterogeneous  urban  world.  That,  tor  150  years, 
Americans  left  the  farm  in  search  of  just  that 
heterogeneity  and  anxiety.  That  those  who 
were  forced  to  leave  the  farm  found  it  anyway, 
because  anxiety  is  the  very  stuff  of  urban  exis- 
tence, of  living  in  a  world  where  one's  autono- 
my and  identity  are  compromised  by  the  simple 
fact  that  one  cannot  grow  one's  own  food  in  a 
city,  or  slaughter  one's  own  pig,  or  weave  one's 
own  cloth,  or  churn  one's  own  butter,  and  in 
order  to  acquire  these  necessities  one  must  in- 
teract in  a  civil  way  with  commercial  culture, 
with  people  who  are  different  from  oneself, 
people  in  trade  who  are  totally  unaware  of  one's 
own  genteel  agrarian  authenticity. 

The  world  ot  art  and  letters  is  the  site  upon 
which  we  hone  these  skills,  acquire  the  re- 
sponsiveness, imagination,  and  flexibility  to 
deal  with  this  world,  where  we  learn  to  appre- 
ciate its  anxieties.  Because,  to  speak  plainly, 
one  doesn't  really  need  art  on  the  farm,  or  in 
Santa  Barbara  either,  it  one  is  comfy  there. 
One  of  the  threat  ironies  of  American  history, 
m  tact,  is  that  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  invent- 
ed the  ide.i  of  America  as  a  nation  ot  content- 
ed farmers,  bankrupted  himself  out  ot  bore- 
dom with  that  lite — importing  tine  art,  rare 
books,  exotic  objects,  elegant  furniture,  and 
scientific  instruments  because  he  wasn't  comfy 
with  the  bucolic  ennui  ot  life  at  Monticello. 
Paris  it  wasn't,  in  other  words,  and  although 
(efferson  never  admitted  this,  I  suspect  that 
the  putative  father  of  the  American  suburbs 
would  agree  with  me  that  the  idea  of  a  lite 
without  sophisticated  contingency  and  a  cul- 
ture bowdlerized  to  alleviate  the  beholder's 
anxiety  presents  a  prospect  that  only  a  farmer 
could  countenance. 

1  will  go  even  further,  in  fact,  and  suggest 
thai  the  gradual  refarmerization  of  America  ex- 
plains the  current  penchant  of  suburban  youth 
for  killing  one  another  in  bunches,  that  these 
killings  are  the  direct  consequence  of  a  culture 
that  proposes  the  instantaneous  alleviation  of 
anxiety  as  its  primary  goal — a  culture  in  which 
weapons  are  sold,  games  are  designed,  and  art  is 
explained  for  no  other  purpose.  Children  in 
the  cities  kill  one  another,  too,  of  course,  but 
for  explicable  reasons  like  poverty,  greed, 
anger,  and  ambition,  for  causes  whose  conse- 
quences can  be  sublimated  into  civilized  en- 
deavors, that  are,  in  fact,  being  sublimated  as 
we  speak:  into  music,  dance,  drama,  and  fash- 
ion. These  city  kids  kill  because  they  want 
more  life.  The  killer  children  in  the  suburbs 
have  no  such  excuses  or  ambitions.  They're 
lust  anxious  about  being  teenagers  and  don't 
think  they  should  have  to  feel  th.it  way. 
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Nunc  people  blame  the  media  foi  this  bin 
that's  like  blaming  the  violence  ot  hlLalvmaii 
culture  on  the  lasl  ad  ot  I  iuiaki  Sum  ot  i  lu 
^. ii  1  it-  people  blame  the  killcis'  |Mmih,  and  mi.-. 
would  be  plausible  it  these  children  ^\  ^  i  ^ 
killing  theii  parents,  or  assassinating  mhu  au- 
thority figures,  hut  they  rarely  do.  1  heir  ti i  -i 
option,  in  fact,  is  to  become  their  parents,  to 
usurp  the  authoritarian  parental  role  and  oblit- 
erate the  peers  and  siblings  who  in, ike  them 
nervous  because  they  have  been  so  well  nur- 
tured, loved,  and  protected  that  they  have  nev- 
er been  nervous  hefort  ,  because  1 1  u  \  have  ik-\ 
ei  read  an  i  \citing  book,  tell  the  anxicts  ot 
high  drama,  or  experienced  i!k  disiuiciuaiion 
ot  ditticult  art,  and  consequently  do  noi  ^  \  ^ 1 1 
know  how  to  be  nervous,  much  less  how  to  en- 
1. 1\  being  ner\  .  ms  and  exploit  it . 

What   I  am  suggesting,  then,  is  thai  we  are- 
well  on  our  wa\   to  censoring  and  explaining 
awa\   the  primary   adaptive  modality  ot  urban 
lite,  thai  the  unruly,  uncivilized  domain 
inJ  letters  is  being  robbed  ot  its  civilizing  tune  - 


O'H      I    >tr<  i"  Mils  because  what  one  perceives 

i    'si    pvoi Il\    in  these  killer  children  from 

■  iii  mii  hi  i  i-  rh.eii  absolute  lack  ot  imagina- 
tion -  i.i  . i r t .  .  ,  i  hey  can't  imagine  obliterating 
.i  inilliv.il  hopes,  dreams,  and  memories  by 
squeezing  a  un\  metal  trigger;  they  can't  imag- 
ine the  empty  place  they  are  making  in  suc- 
ceeding generations;  they  can't  even  imagine 
their  own  futures  or  the  constituents  of  an  or- 
dinary hum, m  life.  And  those  who  survive  are 
unlikely  to  acquire  thiN  knowledge  either,  even 
ti.'in  I  >ihli  I  wist,  because  the  consequence  of 
in.  ii  i  .nil  ado  acts  designed  to  do  nothing 
hai  .  illcviate  anxiety,  instantaneous- 
u.  i  d  the  world  more  like  Santa  Bar- 
i  ,ii,i  a  ill  i  ..  imiie  parental  control,  mure  pro- 
it  -  - 1 1  ->i<it  explication,  more  elite  explanation, 
.ii,  i  move  authoritarian  censorship. 

Ii  will  mean  fewer  works  oi  art,  less  freedom, 
,u, J  in.  iK  killings.  And  all  because  we  wanted 
to  make  a  sate  place.  Unfortunately,  art  is  the 
only  sate  place,  and  it  is  only  safe  because  the 
iv i  i  id  can't  be  made  so. 


[Interview] 

SMOKE  'EM 

IF  YOU  GOT  'EM 


From  a  conversation  posted  in  June  on  (  )pen  Let- 
ters (wwu1. openletters.net) ,  tin  online  magazine. 
Cheryl  Wagner  is  a  New  (  >r/t'ans  journalist.  Sam 
and  Zak  are  members  oj  Mysophilia,  a  death-metal 
hand  based  in  Florida. 


CHERYL  WAGNER:  How  old  were  you  when  you 
first  started  smoking  things.' 

ZAK:  I  think  I  smoked  reefer  before  I  ever 
smoked  cigarettes.  I  was  probably  like  ten  or 
eleven  years  old. 

CHERYL:  What  was  the  firs!  thing  not  meant  to 
be  smoked  that  you  smoked.' 

ZAK:  When  1  was  around  the  same  age  that  I 
smoked  reefer,  we  rolled  up  pine  needles  and 
smoked  them. 

SAM:  I've  smoked  those  things  that  fall  oft  pine 
trees  that  look  like  little  dicks  and  you  can 
crush  them  up  into  an  orange  powder.  I 
smoked  thai  .1  long,  long  time  ago. 

ZAK:  It's  like  inhaling  a  forest  rue. 

CHERYL:  Do  you  usually  plan  to  smoke  some- 
thing in  advance,  or  is  it  a  spur-of-the- 
moment,  "it's  here  why  not  smoke  it"  kind  of 
thing.' 

ZAK:  The  first  tune,  I  would  say,  I  usually  smoke- 
it  trying  to  get  high  from  it  and  then,  like, 
use  that  as  my  judgment  of  whether  smoking 
works  better  than  the  other  ways  you  can  do 
it.  Like  some  drugs,  from  just  hearsay  we  al- 
ready knew  we  couldn't  get  high  from  smok- 
ing, but  we  smoked  them  anyway. 

CHERYL:  Like  what' 

ZAK:  Like  Percocets  and  prescription  drugs  that 
you  wouldn't  normally  even  guess  to  smoke, 
we  would  try  to  smoke. 

CHERYL:  How  come? 

SAM:  We  just  have  a  plethora  of  drugs  to  try, 
and  maybe  it'll  get  von  more  fucked  up,  like 
the  way  you  want  ti  1  be. 

CHERYL:  How  many  more  items  do  you  think 
you  have  smoked  than  the  average  person' 

ZAK:  I  would  put  anyone  besides,  like,  a  good 
drug-dealing  one  of  my  friends  to  the  test.  1 
could  have  outsmoked  them  by  ten.  I'd  be 
really  surprised  if  somebody's  outsmoked  me. 

SAM:  I  think  we  have  probably  smoked  more 
shit  than  most  of  the  people  we  know. 

ZAK:  Any  drug  I've  taken,  I've  smoked  also. 

CHERYL:  Why.' 

SAM:  Just  curiosity.  Most  drugs  that  you  can  eat 
or  inject  we'll  try  to  see  what  effect  it  has, 
because  we  want  to  see  if  it  gets  you  more 


fucked  up.  Bui  ,1  lot  of  shii  we'll  ]ust  smoki 
because  we're  curious  what  11  tastes  like  and 
what  it  does  to  you,  you  km  >w  ' 

1  MERYL:  Where  did  you  get  embalming  fluid.' 

ZAK:  A  girl  we  kin  >w  was  studying  to  be  .1  1111  1 
1  k  ian  and  she  sti  >Ie  it  ti  >r  uv 

1  I  II  IA  I  :  1  lad  \>  >u  heard  that  ll  was  a  <^h\\  thing 
to  smoke,  or  did  you  jiM  think  you'd  try  it.' 

/  \K:  It's  an  ingredient  in  P(  T. 

1  HERYL:  So  what  was  11  like.' 

SAM:  1  didn't  like  it.  Il  made  ni\  lips  feel  realh 
numb  and  tingly  and  made  my  lungs  hint  re- 
alh hid,  and  I  think  when  you  start  smoking 
a  slutload  then  it  just  makes  you  psycho.  I 
jusl  smoked  a  howl  and  I  was  like,  1  ean  fell 
this  sucks,  so  1  stopped  smoking  it.  Rul  I 
think  it  must  realh  warp  you  out,  kind  of 
maybe  similar  to  IX  T,  if  you  smoke  a  lot,  be 
cause  my  friends  kept  smoking  11  and  they 
were  like-  ...  I  think  11  warped  them  out. 

<  III  KU:  What's  smoking  POP  like' 

ZAK:  It's  like  the  whole  world  is  rushing 
through  a  straw  and  you've  poked  a  hole  in 
the  side  and  there's  a  tiny  bubble  coming  out 
but  it's  actually  like  cycling  liquid  the  whole 
tune,  you  know,  but  it's  not  dripping  down 
and  yi  m're  in  that  little  bubble. 

1  'MERYL:  Is  that  positive  or  negative.' 

ZAK:  1  don't  know.  It  depends  on  your  person 
ality. 

1  HERYL:  What  common  household  items  are 
best  smoked? 

ZAK:  I've  smoked  laxatives.  There's  always 
some  degree  of  laxatives  in  most  of  the  co- 
caine you  get  because  baby  laxative  is  a  real- 
ly gi  Kiel  e  lit . 

SAM:  It  makes  you  want  to  shit  a  lot,  You  do  it 
and  you're  like,  damn,  I  have  to  take  a  shit 
realh'  bad. 

(  HERYL:  How  about  Tylenol  and  stuff?  Line  you 
tried  ti  1  sim  >ke  any  medic  me  cabinet  things? 

ZAK:  1  tried  to  smoke-  some,  I  forget  what  this 
stuff's  called,  it's  like  menthol -smelling  cold- 
sore  gel. 

i  HERYL:  Vicks  VapoRub? 

ZAf  :  Ye, ih,  it's  kind  of  like  that,  but  it's  a  licp 
uiel.  I  cooked  that  into  a  crystal  on  the  stove 
and  I  smoked  the  crystals  from  that. 

(  ill  I  'il  :  Did  it  d^  anything? 

ZAK:  No.  It  tasted  bad.  Rut  it  1  knew  there  was 
a  consistent  household  source  ot  getting 
high  I  would  do  it. 

SAM:  Rut  there's  not.  I  think  they  realh  think 
about  that. 

ZAK:  Yeah,  they're  smart,  the  people  who  run 
the  country.  They're  smarter  than  to  let 
people  have  an  easily  accessible  thing  to  get 
high  off  of.  Whether  it  hurts  you  or  whether 
it  doesn't,  they  just  don't  want  you  to  get 
hid  1 


SAM:  Or  it  n  makes  you  even  better  than  you 

were  before. 
ZAK:  Right.  Like  if  there  was  something  that 

made  you  super-smart  and  super-creative, 

they  probably  wouldn't  want  you  to  take  it. 
C1IKRYL:  When  did  you  smoke  your  skin  and 

why? 

-  \M:  We  smoked  skin  several  times 

ZAK:  And  then  one  time  this  girl  held  a  lighter 
in  my  hand  and  I  had  a  huge  blister,  like 
that  big,  because  I  let  her  do  n  tor  like  a 
minute.  Then  1  pupped  that  and  we  put  the 
pus  onto  reefer  we  were  smoking  and  smoked 
in\  pus.  And  then  any  good  cuts  we've  had, 
we've  n  ied  ii  i  srrn  >ke  i  iur  blood. 
CHERYL:  Would  you  smoke  each  other's  skin.' 
SAM:  Sure.  I'm  sure  we'd  all  smoke  each  other's 
skin. 

\nd  1  think  we'd  all  drink  each  other's 
pus  or  blood,  too,  in,  like,  a  close-knit  group 
ill  Ii  lends.  Not  just  anyone's  pus. 

-  At:  Yeah,  but  piss  is  different. 
ZAK:  Yeah,  urine's  different. 

i  III  RYL:  Why  is  urine  different.' 
ZAK:  I  won't  drink  guy's  urine,  but  I  will  drink 
girl's  piss. 

Yeah,  definitely. 
i  IILKYI  :  Would  you  smoke  a  female's  urine.' 
Yeah.  I'd  sin,  ike  guy's  urine  too. 
I'd  rather  smoke  urine  than  drink  it. 
i  III  lil:  If   I   wanted  to  smoke,  say,  nn   shoe, 

what  might  be  a  \^n\\  method? 
ZAK:   1   would  say  to  smoke  the  top  parts  ,  >f   u 
first   and  probably  the  bottom  last.  Or  1 
would  maybe  even  scrape  oil  the  stutt  mi  rite 
bottom  and  smi  ike  that  first. 

-  ,'.!.  Yeah. 

ZAK:  You're  more  likely  to  gel  high  ofi  that 
than  the  rest  oi  your  shoe.  You're  more  likely 
to  step  in  something  that's  somehow  poison- 
ous to  \iiu  to  get  you  high  than  what  they 
in. de  shoes  out  ot,  or  people'd  be  smoking 
dun  du  ies. 

(  HERYL:  Have  you  noticed  an\,  negative  side  ef- 
fects from  your  years  ot  smoking.' 
r  1  went  on  a  trip  last  yeai  ti  >  Philadelphia 
in  I  bought  a  bunch  ot  liquid  PCP  and 
smoked  it,  and  I  know  that  when  1  came 
1  ,nk  I  wasn't  the  same  person  I  was  when  1 
left.  Bui  I  think  I've  pretty   much  recovered 

I   '.    In  i\\  . 

i  III  I  YL:  I  low  long  did  it  last  ? 
Pn  ibably  about  six  months. 

i    'i  ,vi  re  different  in  what  way.' 
ZAK:  Just  e\  er\  rhin 

Ml  his  thought  tracks  were  changed.  I 
thought  he  was  totally  psycho  and  crazy  and 
would  never  be  the  same  again.  I  was  like, 
bullshit,  he's  cra:\  as  hell  and  he  doesn't 
know  what  he'-  talking  about. 


i  HERYL:  Do  you  think  you've  suffered  any  brain 
damage  from  your  years  of  smoking? 

ZAK:  Of  course. 

SAM:  I'm  sure.  Put  I  flunk  I've  suffered  even 
more  from  drinking  too  much  alcohol  since  1 
was  twelve  than  1  have  from  all  the  drugs 
I've  smoked. 

ZAK:  I  think  in  the  last  year  I've  suffered  more 
brain  damage  from  hits  to  my  head  than 
from  any  drug  that  I've  done  in  my  lite. 

(  I II  RYL:  1  )o  you  get  a  lot  ot  hits  to  your  head? 

ZAK:  Yeah. 

CHERYL:  How.' 

ZAK:  All  sorts  of  ways.  Been  in  car  accidents 
and  fallen  out  of  trees  and  been  punched  in 
the  head  and  shimmed  my  head  through 
doors  and  walks  and  stuff. 

SAM:  Had  punching  competitions.  Like  who 
can  punch  each  other  as  hard  as  they  can  in 
the  head  and  still  like  it. 

i  HERYL:  What  is  the  effect  of  that .' 

ZAK:  It's  almost  like  a  hit  ot  nitrous,  but  it's  all 
natural.  Me  and  my  friend  Joe  have  both 
broken  our  hands  on  each  other's  heads.  It's 
pist  like  burning  yourself  or  whatever.  It's 
just  like  doing  something  really  nice  for 
someone  else  and  you  get  a  feeling  of  good- 
ness to  yourself. 

CHERYL:  Is  there  a  place  on  your  head  where 
you  prefer  to  be  hit .' 

SAM:  It's  usually  in  the  forehead. 

ZAK:  Anywhere  from,  like,  my  temples  forward 
and  mid-eyebrows  up,  but  sometimes  I  like 
getting  punched  in  the  cheekbones  really 
hard. 

CHERYL:  Is  there  anything  you've  smoked  that 
you  wish  you  hadn't.'  If  you  could  go  back 
and  "unsmoke"  something,  would  you.' 

SAM:  No. 


[Letter] 

DEEP  IN  THE 
HEART  OF  TEXAS 


From  a  series  of  letters  written  by  Ricardo  Castillo 
Lara  to  Randall  Patterson,  staff  writer  fm  the 
Houston  Press,  which  published  them  last  spring. 
Lata  was  released  nn  parole  last  April  after  having 
served  nineteen  years  in  prison. 


k.  J\v.  1  have  received  your  most  welcome  let- 
ter and  was  Had  to  know  of  your  interest  in  me. 
First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  let  you  know  that 
I'm  thirty-nine  years  old.  I  was  born  and  raised 
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in  El  Paso,  Texas.  I  have  never  been  married 
and  have  no  c  hildren. 

As  in  what  I  crave,  I  crave  freedom.  Eat 
when  I  want,  shower  when  I  wan  I  -in  short, 
do  what  I  want  when  I  want  to.  Most  oi  all  I 
crave  to  he  with  my  family  and  feel  hived  hy 
them.  Everything  went  down  the  hill  and 
down  the  dram.  1  know  why  and  how,  and  I 
have  no  good  excuse.  I  also  don't  Name  any- 
body hut  myself. 

As  for  my  early  life,  iu\  parents  taught  us  good 
discipline.  I~hey  supported  me  when  I  decided  to 
enter  boxing.  I  was  eleven  or  twelve  years  old 
when  I  won  m\  lust  fight.  I  lived  in  a  sin, ill 
neighborhood  where  my  brother  and  1  played 
(i  k  ithall  with  our  neighbors  out  <  in  the  street. 

I  here  was  .1  man  in  his  mid-thirties  who  we 
used  to  eall  Eddie  the  Glue,  lie  used  to  sniff 
spray  paint  and  would  leave  socks  lull  of  it  on 
the  ground.  Those  days  ('74)  I  only  drank  beer. 
Then  one  day,  while  having  a  few  beers,  a 
friend  saw  one  of  Eddie's  socks.  A  bet  started. 
Everyone  would  take  a  big  snitt  of  Eddie's  sock. 
The  one  who  didn't  would  buy  more  beer. 
Well,  I  didn't  have  any  money  so  1  took  a  sniff. 

That  was  a!  That's  all  it  took.  Next  thing  1 
knew,  I  was  hanging  around  with  the  big  guys, 
selling  dope,  doing  dope,  and  sniffing  spray 
paint.  1  even  had  a  gang,  Los  Stones.  My  box- 
ing career  (.eased,  and  I  started  stealing  cars 
and  shoplifting.  My  parents  tried  to  stop  me, 
1  ui  I  wouldn't  listen.  I  didn't  care  about  any- 
thing any im  ire.  I  dropped  out  of  high  school  at 
the  end  of  ninth  grade. 

Well,  1  finally  got  caught  stealing  a  car.  I  was 
sentenced  to  eight  years'  probation.  Within  a 
year,  1  violated  probation  nine  times.  I  he 
judge  finally  sentenced  me  to  two  years  in 
11h  [Texas  Department  ol  Criminal  Justice]. 
It  was  June  P'7l>. 

Prison  was  very  different  in  those  days. 
T  lie  re  were  no  recreational  yards  or  gyms.  We 
were  all  crowded  in  a  small  dayroom.  On  one 
side  of  the  dayroom,  all  the  blacks  were  togeth- 
er (  hi  the  other  side,  all  the  I  lispanics,  and  in 
th(  othei  corner  were  the  whites.  Most  of  the 
nun  three  nun  would  live  in  one  cell.  One 
id. in  would  sleep  on  the  top  bunk,  one  on  the 
bottom  bunk,  anel  i  me  on  the  floor. 

As  for  education,  those-  days  only  a  tew  went 
i.i  school  Mie  held  officers  believed  inmates 
only  wanted  to  go  to  school  because  they 
didn't  want  to  work.  Early  in  the  morning, 
wnli  i In  -nil  barely  up,  we  would  go  out  to  the 
fields.  1  hated  it,  especially  the  officers  on 
horses  behind  i\  cussing  us  out  all  day  long!  Ii 
was  real  bard  work,  especially  during  summer. 
Some  inmates  would  pass  out  or  lag  behind, 
rhose  who  did  were  taken  to  do  fifteen  days' 
si  ilitar\  v  i  mrinement. 


I  did  quite-  a  few  days  in  solitary.  Baek  then, 
we  were  not  given  any  clothes  or  mattresses, 
only  an  old  blanket  with  a  bunch  of  holes.  On- 
ly twice  a  day  were  you  given  a  meal,  one 
around  five  \.M.  and  the  other  about  six  P.M. 
Each  meal  had  one  teaspoon  of  sauerkraut,  anel 
one  of  spinach  anel  carrots.  Every  other  day  you 
were  given  a  vitamin  and  a  little  sponge  on  a 
si  Ie  k  to  brush  \i  iur  teeth. 

I'll  never  forget  otiee  when  1  diel  time  m  soli- 
tary for  lighting.  It  was  very  cold,  and  the  hard 
steel  on  the  bunk  was  cold,  but  it  wasn't  the 
cold  that  got  to  me.  It  was  Christmas  Hay.  The 
chapel  was  right  next  to  the  solitary  cells.  I  was 
staring  at  the  ceiling  while  1  lay  on  my  steel 
bunk  listening  to  everyone  in  the  chapel 
singing  Christmas  carols!  1  felt  so  lonely  being 
m  solitary,  naked  anel  with  only  a  small  blanket 
full  of  holes. 

I  was  discharged  from  solitary  in  November 
1980.  1  had  been  in  TDC  for  seventeen  months 
twenty-three  days  out  of  a  two-year  sentence. 
The  first  thing  I  did  was  meet  some  guv  who 
was  released  the  same  day  and  go  buy  some 
liquor  and  get  drunk. 

I  eheln't  learn  much  in  TDC  but  how  to 
tight,  be  a  racist,  anel  work  in  the  fields.  In 
tune-,  I  started  hanging  around  my  old  friends 
again.  One  night  we  went  barhopping  and  got 
drunk.  My  friends  were  beating  up  on  their 
girlfriends,  and  that's  one  thing  1  hate,  a 
woman-bearer!  I  tolel  my  friends  to  drive  me 
borne.  Once  there,  one  of  my  friends  started  to 
beat  his  girl,  and  I  stopped  him.  The  girl  ran 
and  got  in  the  ear  with  the  other  two  anel 
drove  away.  The  other  guy  stayed  with  me.  We 
were  behind  my  home,  arguing  in  the  alley.  He 
pulled  out  a  buck  knife  anel  said  that  he  had 
something  to  do  with  my  brother's  death  (my 
brother  had  drowned).  He  punched  me  anel 
started  to  swing  the  knife  at  me.  I  started  to 
fight  baek  and  ended  up  taking  the  knife  away 
from  him.  1  stabbed  him  tour  times  m  the  neck, 
i  w  iee-  in  the  chest,  anel  once  on  his  knee. 

I  went  inside  my  home,  and  I  kept  thinking 
that  he-  was  going  to  live  and  hurt  someone  in 
my  family,  lie  was  the  type  of  guv  who  would 
take  revenge.  So  I  got  a  screwdriver,  went 
baek,  and  stabbed  bun  in  the  forehead  twice, 
to  make  sure  he  was  dead. 

Well,  Mr.  Patterson,  I  ended  up  with  a  forty- 
year  sentence  for  murder.  You  asked  me  what 
thoughts  1  have  now  regarding  the  person  who  is 
dead.  To  be-  honest,  I  really  don't  think  much 
about  him.  He  pulled  the  knife  on  me,  and 
knowing  him,  be-  could  have  ended  up  killing  me 
instead.  I  believe,  and  will  always  believe,  that  it 
was  ,i  fair  fight.  In  a  war  you  live  or  you  elie.  I  pre- 
fer to  live.  Don't  get  me-  wrong,  I'm  no  killer.  I 
don't  go  killing  people  for  the  hell  of  it. 
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When  1  came  hack  to  TDC,  things  were 
slowly  changing.  In  solitary  confinement  I  was 
given  all  my  clothes,  a  mattress,  a  blanket,  one 
small  pencil,  and  writing  paper.  What  surprised 
me  most  was  that  1  was  given  three  full  meals  a 
day!  1  thought  ir  was  some  kind  of  mistake  and 
that  someone  would  come  back  and  take  every- 
thing away.  But  they  never  came.  1  had  heard 
some  inmates  complain  about  how  bad  solitary 
was.  If  they  only  knew!  1  myself  just  kicked 
back  on  my  bunk  with  a  big  smile  on  my  face, 
smoking  a  cigarette  a  friend  sneaked  in  for  me. 

I  was  in  Eastham,  where  mostly  everyone 
was  a  convict.  The  difference  between  an  in- 
mate and  a  convict  is  that  a  convict  is  quieter 
and.  minds  his  own  business  and  just  does  his 
time.  But  you'd  better  nor  mess  with  him  or 
disrespect  him,  because  he  sure  will  kill  you.  I 
wish  that  kind  were  still  around,  because  you 
can  do  tune  with  a  good  convict.  The  place 
was  quieter  and  more  respectful.  But  now, 
there  is  no  respect.  Everybody  veils  when  they 
talk.  They  like  to  get  into  other  people's  busi- 
ness, start  rumors,  and  snitch  on  you. 


On  December  4,  1  t-)S4,  while  I  was  at  the 
mess  hall  at  Eastham  Unit,  eating  a  damn  hot 
link  with  sauerkraut  (lunch),  an  officer  ap- 
proached and  told  me  to  get  up  and  leave.  I 
told  him  that  I  had  just  started  earing.  He 
picked  up  my  tray  and  slammed  it  into  my 
chest,  food  and  all.  He  then  told  me  to  pick  it 
up  and  get  out  oi  the  mi  -^  lull 

Well,  I  picked  up  the  tray,  and  when  I 
walked  away,  I  turned  and  said,  "I'll  be  back." 
He  responded,  "That's  what  they  all  say,  but 
I'll  make  sure  you  don't.  I'm  going  to  get  m\ 
friends,  drag  you  to  solitary,  and  make  sure  you 
don't  see  the  sun  use  again."  I  knew  what  that 
meant.  I've  heard  of  inmates  who  got  beaten  to 
death.  And  from  what  I  saw  those  days,  I  be- 
lieved it.  So  I  went  to  my  cell,  packed  all  my 
belongings,  got  a  bag  of  Maxwell  House  coffee, 
and  went  to  die  Jayroom.  I  put  the  bag  of  cof- 
fee on  the  domino  table  .mJ  said,  "Here  is  a 
bag  of  coffee.  I  want  a  shank.  Put  it  under  m\ 
pillow."  1  sat  down  and  watched  TV  with  my 
back  toward  the  table.  Ten  minutes  later  some- 
one whispered  in  m\   ear,  "It's  done."  I  went 
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straight  to  my  t  ell  and  looked  under  my  pillow, 
and  there  was  the  shank. 

I  saw  the  officer  standing  in  front  of  the  mess 
hall  talking  to  another  officer.  1  went  up  to  him 
and  stahhed  him  in  the  hack.  I  was  thinking 
thai  it  I  was  going  down,  he  was  going  to  go 
down  with  me.  But  the  knife  was  too  thick  and 
it  didn't  penetrate  deep  enough. 

lie  fell  to  the  floor.  The  other  officers 
grahhed  me  and  cuffed  me.  The  officer  that  was 
on  the  floor  got  up  and  pulled  out  his  knife,  a 
hi k  I-  Unite-  he  had  in  his  pocket,  and  tried  to 
stah  me.  .Another  officer  stopped  him.  I  regret 
stahhing  him.  I  could  have  heen  home  a  few 
years  ago.  .Also,  I  believe  I  was 
wrong;  1  should  have  |iist  let  it  go. 


I 


n  the  morning  I  was  transferred  to  Ramsey. 
By  then,  1985,  the  gangs  were  taking  over.  I 
tin  self  had  not  gotten  involved  in  prison  gangs 
yet,  hut  I  was  put  in  a  recreation  group  with  five 
Texas  Syndicate  members.  The  administration 
wanted  them  to  think  I  was  some  kind  of  in- 
former, so  they  would  end  up  stabbing  me. 
Those  gang  members  told  me  th.it  it  was  nor 
going  to  work  and  just  to  keep  out  of  hearing 
distance  when  they  were  having  their  meetings. 
I  )nce,  an  inmate  was  found  stabbed  to  death 
under  .i  mat  in  the  d.ivroom.  1  le  had  heen  dead 
for  ,it  least  three  hours.  Another  inmate  was  al- 
so stabbed.  He  was  still  alive  when  the  officers 
asked  him  who  had  stahhed  him.  The  inmate 
Mated  that  he  stabbed  himself — twenty-two 

tunes.  These  were  his  last  words,  and  he  tiled. 

A  not  went  «'ii  at  Ramsey  for  about  four  to 
six  months — rattling  the  cell  doors  and  hang- 
ing on  the  steel  hunks  day  and  night!  I  don't 
know  how  I  gol  to  sleep  during  those  days. 
People  were-  burning  mattresses  and  flooding  h\ 
flushing  the  toilets;  they  broke  all  the  windows 
and  then  all  the-  toilets  and  miiU.  When  the 
officers  would  come  into  the-  cell  blocks,  every- 
one would  throw  hod\  waste,  steel  soup  howls, 
and  food  trays  at  them.  Mure  was  smoke 
even  where  bee  a  use  of  the  burnings. 

Attel  the  riot,  inmates  who  were  living  h\ 
themselves  were  made  to  live  with  a  cellmate. 
I  his  was  ili-  mistake!  Next  thing  you  know, 
gang  members  were  killing  othei  gang  members 
or  anyone  they  suspected  was  a  snitch.  Some  in 
males  were  stabbed  coining  back  from  recre- 
ation or  shi  iwers  Once  inside  the  cell,  when  the 
losed,  the  officer  would  tell  the  inmate  to 
hack  up  I"  the  cell  door  so  he  could  take  off  the 
handcuffs.  \\  hen  the  inmate  hacked  up,  his  cell- 
mate would  lump  up  and  attack  him. 

1  was  put  in  anothei  till  with  a  Texas  Syndi- 
cate member.  Nothing  bad  happened;  we  got 
well    We  smoked  marijuana,  listened  to 
the  radio,  and  did  our  time.  Before  I  was  trans- 


ferred out,  the  leader  of  the  Texas  Syndicate 
asked  me  to  become  one  of  their  gang  members. 
1  said  yes.  I  was  transferred  to  a  new  ad.  seg.  [ad- 
ministrative segregation)  in  August  1985.  It  was 
very  cold  there  during  winter,  and  there  was  no 
heating  system.  We  had  learned  not  to  break 
the  windows,  hut  the  officers  would  sometimes 
leave  them  open  intentionally.  We  would  set 
fire  to  the  plastic  food  trays  and  lean  them 
against  the  walls  inside  our  cells  to  get  warm. 
The  hard  plastic  burned  tor  a  long  time.  By 
then  I  was  involved  in  the  gang,  and  1  used  to 
vote  on  gang  hits  through  the  mail.  There  were 
other  gang  activities,  business  matters,  etc.  I 
learned  how  to  make  invisible  ink  with  vitamin 
C  tablets  and  a  yellow  marker. 

My  mother  passed  away  in  1987,  and  1  began 
thinking  more  about  what  1  was  going  to  do 
with  my  future.  1  had  no  GED  and  no  job  skills 
whatsoever.  How  was  1  going  to  take  care  of 
my  family  when  1  got  married? 

I  was  getting  tired  of  this  gang  stuff.  Every- 
thing was  going  downhill.  Even  business.  The 
new  recruits  were  too  young  and  stupid.  They 
were  not  properly  investigated.  Everybody  was 
at  each  other's  throats,  and  all  they  thought 
about  was  killing  one  another.  1  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  gang  leader  and  quit  the  Texas  Syndi- 
cate. So  they  put  a  hit  on  me. 

1  wanted  to  blend  in  with  the  TDC  system 
and  get  away  from  the  gangs.  TLXJ  didn't  and 
doesn't  have  any  GED  programs  or  job  skills  in 
ad.  seg.,  so  1  had  to  get  released  to  the  regular  in- 
mate population.  There  was  only  one  way  that  I 
could  do  that.  I  had  to  go  to  a  psychiatric  unit. 

In  order  to  get  there,  I  set  fire  to  my  cell.  It 
didn't  work.  Then  1  hanged  myself,  without 
getting  hurt.  It  didn't  work  either.  Finally  1  cut 
my  arm.  My  intention  was  to  cut  only  skin,  hut 
the  razor  blade  was  too  sharp  and  hit  a  vein.  1 
woke  up  at  John  Sealy  Hospital  in  Galveston. 

An  inmate  told  the  warden  1  was  a  gang 
member  using  the  psychiatric  unit  to  get  re- 
leased to  the  regular  inmate  population,  so  1 
was  transferred  hack  to  ad.  seg.  at  Ramsey. 
There  were  no  educational  programs,  so  1  had 
to  file  some  grievance  complaints  in  order  to 
take  the  t  !ED.  I  passed  the  GED  and  received 
my  certificate  on  April  23,  1992. 

1  needed  job  skills,  hut  in  order  to  participate 
in  a  vocational  program  I  had  to  he  part  of  the 
regular  inmate  population.  I  asked  the  adminis- 
trate m,  and,  after  being  in  ad.  seg.  tor  ten  years,  1 
was  finally  released  to  the  regular  population.  It 
was  a  great  feeling.  Finally  being  able  to  go  to  the 
gym,  mess  hall,  and  showers.  I  was  very  happy! 

I  completed  the  microcomputer-application 
vocational.  I  also  became  a  Muslim.  I  was  deter- 
mined to  learn  as  many  job  skills  as  I  could.  I 
completed  the  welding  vocational,  and  after  a 
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a  listing  that  appeared  in  May  on  eBay,  the 
i  (  auction  site.  Ebay  removed  the  item  four 
hours  after  it  was  posted. 
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Ml  IV:  I  LO<    \TI<  ".:  1  luntsville,  TX 

M\  name  is  Michael  Toney.  Most  people 
call  me  Cowboy.  1  am  on  Texas's  death  row, 
awaiting  execution  for  a  crime  I  did  not  com- 
mit. Ii  is  against  Texas  law  lor  a  person  who 
has  been  convicted  o(  a  crime  to  profit  from 
the  crime  itself.  I  do  not  intend  to  profit.  How- 
ever, I  have  a  responsibility  to  my  two  beauti- 
ful daughters.  1  have  a  right  to  choose  five 
people  to  witness  my  execution.  I  have  decided 
to  select  the  five  by  taking  bids  on  each  of  the 
scats.  The  five  highest  bidders  will  be  asked  to 
donate  the  amount  of  then  bid  to  my  children. 
I  figure  the  bidders  will  he  one  of  two  types:  a 
compassionate  person  who  understands  what  I 
■  mi  doing  and  wishes  to  help  my  children  over- 
come the  obstacle  of  their  lather's  death,  or  a 
sadist.  1  will  thank  the  compassionate  and  I 
will  forgive  the  sadists. 

M\  'jo, lb  are  to  own  up  to  my  responsibility 
to  my  children,  whom  I  have  neglected  for 
iome  thirteen  yeais,  and  to  shed  some  light  on 
the  injustices  in  this  country,  and  especially 
those  m  [~exas.  I  know  that  innocent  people 
ne  being  exec  uted. 

(  )nce  i he  five  highest  donors  are  determined 
and  accepted,  I  will  withdraw  my  right  to  ap- 
I  eal  this  wrongful  conviction.  About  six 
months  later  I  will  he  given  a  murder  date  M\ 
nun. lei  will  rake  plate  within  the  following 
month  oi  it  I  0  1  ,M.  in  I  luntsville,  Texas, 
I  ■>  lethal  injection,  for  those  of  you  who  may 
he  sadists,  |  will  provide  you  with  proof  that 
lethal  injection  is  not  the  painless  and  humane 
death  that  most  believe  n  is.  I  will  also  supply 
you  with  a  detailed  description  of  inv  feelings  of 
ing  that  I  u  ill  be  murdered.  I  will  even 
tell  you  how  it  feels  as  I  draw  m\  last  breaths. 

I  know  the  auctioning  of  witness  seats  to  a 
murder  i^  unheard  of,  hut  I  assure  you  that  this 
is  legitimate.  \\  hat  could  be  more  serious  than 
death.'  It  you  would  like  more  information,  feel 
mi  ki  me  at  mn  owl  ■  >yi  i  >ikv  ^hot- 
mail 


while  I  signed  up  for  the  sheet-metal  vocational 
at  Michael  Unit.  I  wanted  to  take  my  chances 
and  stay  at  Michael  Unit,  bur  unfortunately  I 
was  recognized  by  some  Texas  Syndicate  mem- 
bers. I  was  approached  and  told  to  write  a  letter 
of  explanation  about  why  1  had  renounced  the 
gang.  I  knew  they  just  wanted  to  fool  me  into 
thinking  everything  was  okay  while  they 
planned  their  attack.  So  I  went  to  speak  to  the 
gang  intelligence  officer  and  explained  my  situ- 
ation. I  usually  like  to  stand  up  and  fight,  hut 
not  this  time,  no  sir!  I  only  had  one  more  year 
to  go,  and  I  wanted  to  see  the  free  world  again! 

I  explained  what  had  happened  at  Michael 
Unit  and  that  I  was  told  by  the  administrator 
there  that  everything  would  he  explained  on 
my  record.  Rut  the  Eastham  Unit  committee 
said  my  record  only  reflected  that  I  had  refused 
to  complete  the  vocational.  So  they  decided  to 
put  me  back  in  the  regular  inmate  population. 

Five  days  later  a  friend  and  1  were  walking  in 
the  recreation  yard  when  someone  hit  me  on 
the  hack  of  the  head  and  stabbed  me  twice  in 
the  back.  I  turned  to  look  and  saw  two  inmates, 
one  with  a  knife  and  .mother  with  a  metal  lock 
tied  to  a  rope.  1  fought  back.  1  was  not  going  to 
go  down  without  taking  one  of  them  with  me.  I 
started  punching  the  one  with  the  knife.  He 
stabbed  my  arm  three  times.  I  punched  him 
again  and  he  stabbed  my  side  and  punctured  my 
lung,  which  collapsed.  Then  the  other  inmate 
hit  me  with  the  lock  on  the  back  of  my  head. 
Then  my  friend  started  to  right  the  inmate  with 
the  lock.  I  kicked  the  inmate  that  had  the  knife. 
1  le  swung  at  me  and  I  tried  ro  grab  the  knife, 
but  it  went  through  my  hand.  He  had  tied  the 
knife  to  his  hand.  He  looked  so  young  and 
seared,  but  1  was  determined  to  take  him  with 
me  to  the  grave.  But  he  backed  off  every  time  1 
walked  toward  him.  Then  he  finally  ran  away. 

You  asked  me  how  I  feel  about  coming  back  to 
isolation.  1  understand  that  I'm  being  protected 
from  getting  stabbed  again,  but  the  way  I'm  be- 
ing treated  is  wrong.  I'm  locked  up  in  a  cell 
twenty-three  hours  a  day  in  a  small  building  with 
no  windows  at  all.  1  only  get  to  watch  TV  one 
hour  a  day  or  go  out  to  a  small  yard.  Always  by 
myself.  Sometimes  I  really  feel  bad,  like  I'm  go- 
ing crazy.  But  I  grab  my  holy  Koran,  do  my  five 
daily  prayers,  and  try  to  maintain  sanity.  One 
thing's  tor  sure,  I  will  not  fall  into  the  trap  that 
rDC  wants  me  to  fall  into.  TDC  likes  to  create 
monsters  out  of  people  and  then  release  them. 

What  1  don't  understand  is  that  millions  of 
tax  dollars  are  being  spent  on  these  prisons,  but 
they  are  no  v,ood.  So  where  does  the  money  go? 
A  man  can  take  a  whole  brick  off  the  wall  in 
two  hours.  Fven  the  doors  can  be  easily  opened. 
Also,  there  ate  no  education  programs  m  any 
.\d.  se*j.  Many  inmates  are  denied  parole  be- 


The  Birth  of  the  Modern  Mind 

Learn  how  these  great  thinkers  shaped  the  intellectual  and 


political  revolution  of  the  Enlightenment.. 
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As  an  educated  person,  you're  aware  thai 
man)  ol  the  bask  concepts  shaping  our 
world  are    young    ideas,  no  more  than  a 
ev.  centuries  old.  Modem  science,  technology, 
Jemocratit  government,  natural  rights,  and  even 
i  general  tendency  to  he  open  to  innovation  ate 
i  tew  examples.  ( )ur  society  and  culture  take 
"hem  as  givens,  even  while  we  continue  to 
debate  theii  meaning  and  implications. 

In  all  likelihood,  you  have  wondered  about 
his  conceptual  architecture  of  our  modern  age. 
vVherc  did  these  clusters  of  ideas  come  from? 
low  are  the)  related  to  one  another,  to  ideas 
hat  came  before,  and  to  our  problems  .n\d 
dilemmas  today?  I  low  did  the)  become  so 
iroi  ink nt  so  swiftly? 

11   The  Birth  of  the  Modern  Mind: 
\n  Intellectual  History  of  the  17th  and 
f! 8th  Centuries,  Professor  Alan  (  h.ules  Kors 
nakes  clear  that  any  search  for  answers  to  these 
questions  must  reckon  with  the  revolution  ol 
he  intellect  that  seized  Europe  between  1600 
tnd  1  SOI) — a  revolution  whose  lights  ami 
;hadows  are  .ill  around  us  still.  Shaking  the 
ninds  of  the  continent  like  few  things  before 
ir  since,  it  challenged  previous  ways  ol 
inderstanding  reality  and  sparked  what  Professor 
\ors  calls  "perhaps  the  most  profound  transfor- 
nation  [ever]  of  European,  il  not  htiinan,  life." 

>uperb  Teaching  by  a  World-Class  Scholar 

At  I  he  Peaching  (  ompany,  we  evaluate 
lundreds  of  college  lecturers  and  sift  through 
■oluminous  student  surveys.  Bv  these  measures 
—ana  most  importantly,  according  to  the  opinions 
if  inn  customers — Professor  Kors  is  a  proven 
tandout.  lie  has  lectured  on  these  topics  lor 
tearly  a  thud  ol  a  century  at  the  University  of 
'ennsylvania,  where  his  courses  on  European 
ntellectu.il  history  have  won  him  two  iwards 
or  distinguished  teaching.  I  lis  s  holarship  is 
quails  noteworthy.  He  has  written  and  edited 
everal  hooks  on  European  intellectual  history, 
md  is  currently  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  multi- 
olume  Oxford  Universit)  Press  Encyclopedia  of 
he  Enlightenment,  With  his  erudition  and  his 
centring  skills,  he  brings  intellectually 
hallenging  material  to  life  in  a  way  you'll  find 
horoughly  understandable  and  enjoyable. 

These  24  lectures  of  a  half-hour  apiece 
re  available  on  audiocassette  and  videotape, 
Xfiichever  you  choose,  you'll  gam  an  in-depth 
inderstanding  ol  extraordinary  scientific  and 
'hilosopliK.il  developments  involving  such 
',iants  of  thought  as  Isaac  Newton,  Rem 
)escartes,  Blaise  Pascal,  Thomas  Hobbes, 
ohn  1  ockc,  David  I  lunie,  and  |ean-Jacques 
sousseau.  to  give  a  partial  list. 

Professor  Kors  lectures  not  only  on  these 
amous  and  still  widely  discussed  authors,  hut 
Jso  on  figures  who  made  important  hut 
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often-overlooked  contributions.   These  include 
the  Anglican  bishop  and  theologian  |oseph 
Butler,  the  Italian  legal  reformer  <  esare  Beccaria, 
and  the  French  (  alvnnst  theologian  Pierre 
Bayle,  one  ol  the  most  influential  minds  ol  the 
Enlightenment,  You'll  cover  the  enormous!)' 
influential  works  ol  Newton,  Locke,  and  Voltaire 
in  two  lectures  apiece,  with  similarly  extensive 
treatment  given  to  the  important  religious 
phenomenon  of  deism. 

As  .in  added  benefit,  vou'll  find  thai  each 
ol  the  two  puts  ol  The  Birth  of  the  Modern 
Mind  comes  accompanied  bv  an  outstanding 
guidebook,  In  addition  to  a  statement  describing 

the  enure  course    you  get  a  precis  and  detailed 
outline  ot  each  lecture,  lists  of  discussion 
questions,  a  glossary,  an  annotated  bibliographv 
(including  secondary  readings),  capsule 
biographies,  and  a  timeline. 

I  he  video  version  ot  this  course  is  illustrated 
with  port i aits,  and  also  with  on-screen  quotes 
covering  main  key  points.  The  audio  version  also 
succeeds  admirably.  You  can  order  eithei  format 
in  full  confidence  that  you'll  gam  new  insight 
into  a  crucial  stage  in  the  history  of  1  uropean 
thought  ,\\\e\  find  yourself  thinking  with  greater 
depth  .\\\c\  clarity  than  ever  before  about  science, 
society,  politics,  theology,  and  more 

By  ordering  The  Birth  of  the  Modern 
Mind  today,  you  will  join  one  of  America's 
finest  teachers  ol  history  in  an  intellectual  tout 
de  jam    And,  as  always,  your  complete- 
satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 
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Scholasticism 
Lecture  I:      I  he  New  Vision  ol  Francis  Bacon 
I  enure  I:      I  he  New  Astronomy  and  Cosmology 
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Lecture  16:    Montesquieu  and  the  Problem  ,,l  Relativism 
Lecture!"    Vollair.      Bringing  England  To  Franct 
Icciorc   IX    Bishop  |oseph  Butler  and  God's  Providence 
lecture  l->:    I'hc  Skeptical  (  hallenge  to  Optimism- 
David  Home 
1  ecture  20:    I  he  Assault  upon  Philosophical  ( Iptimism  -Voltaire 
I  ecture  21;    I  he  Philmoplm      the  Ir.umph  ol  the  I  rench 
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I  eclure  2i    Rousseau's  Dissent 

I  ecture  2  I:    Materialism  and  Naturalism-  I  he  Boundaries 
ol  the  I  nlightenment 
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ihe\  have  nni  participated  in  an  educa 
lion.il  oi  vocational  pr<  igram.  Bui  how  can  they 
participate  it  they,  Jon'l  have  the  oppi  >i  1 1 n 1 1 1  \ .' 

So  to  answer  your  question  about  the  role 
I  IX'  played  in  my  change,  none,  I'm  sorr^  to 
say.  I  risked  my  lite  to  obtain  an  education  and 
job  skills.  Miose  things  did  not  come  to  me, 
and  MX'  did  not  give  them  to  me  on  a  silver 
platter.  Yes,  1  am  a  changed  man,  hut  no  one 
lias  changed  me.  1  have  only  changed  tor  my 
own  good  and  only  l<  u  myself. 

Youi  question  about  my  having  am  doubts 
about  staying  away  from  prison  is  very  difficult 
t<  *  answer.  Any  sane  man  does  not  want  to  come 
hack  to  prison.  But  then  again,  what  awaits  me 
outside  these  walls.'  I  hope  to  lind  work  as  a 
welder,  and  1  do  want  to  succeed  and  become  a 
good  citizen.  But  what  opportunities  do  I  have 
to  succeed.'  I've  been  incarcerated  for  nineteen 
yi  H  .  ten  and  a  halt  oi  those  in  ,w\.  seg.  I  haven't 
had  much  contact  with  the  outside  world. 

vo  to  answer  your  question,  dn  1  have  am 
doubts  tli.it  I'll  make  it  out  there:  I'll  just  take 
on«  day  at  a  tune,  |iiM  like  I  did  in  here. 
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I  ■    ■  tm     ntitl  I  "V\  'ho  Mn  hcu  I  Milken  is 

issued  by  Milken's  publu  relations  sta/j 

liiors    Milken    the  formei  jimk 

lend  prison  and 

million  m  fines  ajiei  pk'iiding  guilty  to  se- 
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chael  Milken  is  often  identified  incor- 
recth  in  news  reports  because  rushed  copy  edi- 
i   w  liters  |. ill  back  on  i  ild  i  Ik  hes  that 
g, lined  i  lutein  \  iln  efforts  i  it  his  ci  mi- 

pet  it  In  ions  depart  nieiils  main 

Mike  |  what  e  calb  hull )  heads  ,  , 

iik  hiding  the 

Milken   In  i    think   lank), 

the   N'.itioi  ihtion,  and 

hlken  Fainil  (a  major  phil- 

re,  in  ill. 
I 
Milken  is 

usiness,  Ik  i  an  be  calk 

ntinues  i,  i 
iinaiK  e    hkI  ii  ipanies,    is 

is  toi   dei  '  it  i 

rate  to  call  him  ai  in  icle, 

the  most 
common  short  Jex.  i 


Certain  cliches  often  creep  into  journalistic 
1 1  >p\  out  of  habit.  <■  >  insider:  the  powerful  \  louse 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means;  Panamanian 
strongman  Manuel  Noriega;  former  junk  bond 
king  Michael  Milken;  and  many  others  that  you 
could  till  in 

"Junk  bond  king"  is  problematic  for  editors 
on  several  gn  muds: 

•  Use  of  this  term  is  equivalent  to  using  a  term 
like  "murdered  unborn  child"  in  an  article 
on  abortion.  That  is,  you  are  playing  out  the 
agenda  i  if  i  me  side  of  an  issue. 

•  Milken  didn't  invent  junk  bonds.  They  go 
back  centuries.  In  fact,  the  first  U.S.  treasury 
secretary,  Alexander  Hamilton,  used  them  to 
finance  the  debt  of  our  fledgling  country. 

•  Milken  was  never  as  dominant  as  his  oppo- 
nents wanted  the  press  to  believe.  His  firm 
handled  no  more  than  33  percent  of  the 
trading  in  high-yield  securities.  (What  exact- 
ly is  a  "king"  of  a  commercial  field?  Does  the 
press  refer  to  Bill  Gates  as  the  "software 
king"  even  though  he  controls  more  than  LV 
percent  of  the  operating  system  market?) 

•  Those  who  mindlessly  regurgitate  "junk  bond 
king"  have  nn  understanding  of  Milken's  work 
or  its  complex  theoretical  underpinning.  Sim- 
ply stated,  Milken  believes  that  capital  struc- 
ture matters.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  one 
right  way  to  capitalize  a  corporation. 

•  Calling  him  (as  many  have)  "former  Wall 
Street  financier"  (or  "former"  anything)  is  a 
hit  like  calling  1  larry  Truman  "former  haber- 
dasher," ignoring  what  he's  done  since  then. 
And  given  the  breadth  of  Milken's  activities, 
"junk  bond  king"  makes  as  much  sense  as 
calling  Tiger  Woods  "the  7-iron  king." 
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NOT  SO  FAST, 
CASHMAN 


From  conn  documents  filed  last  summer  in  a  copy' 
right-infringement  Liwsuit  brought  by  D(  .'  Comics, 
the  Superman  comic  hook,  against 
.  (  'lira  .  a  I  oronto  jeweler. 


Statement  i  if  t  l.um 

LX"  Comics  is  the  owner  in  (  'anad.i  of  all  in- 
tellect, tual  property  rights  to  the  original  fiction- 
al charactei  Superman.  The  Superman  charac- 
ter i-  world  famous  and  is  the  subject  of 
numerous  comic  books,  television  shows,  and 

tllllls. 


In  May  of  1998,  it  came  to  the  Plaintiffs  at- 
tention that  in  television  commercials  promot- 
ing his  business  the  Defendant  had  adopted  and 
was  using  a  character  he  referred  to  as  Cashman. 
Cashman  was  and  is  Russell  Oliver,  dressed  in 
costume,  using  the  red,  hlue,  and  yellow  color 
scheme  nf  Superman.  In  addition,  there  were 
numerous  design  features  of  the  Superman  cos- 
tume incorporated  into  the  Cashman  costume. 

Furthermore,  Clark  Kent  has  always  accom- 
plished his  transformation  into  the  Superman 
character  in  the  same  well-known  manner: 
Clark  Kent  enters  a  public  telephone  booth  and 
begins  to  rapidly  spin  his  body,  creating  a  blur 
of  activity,  and  then  emerges  transformed  into 
the  Superman  character,  whereupon  he  takes  a 
triumphant  stance  as  he  exits  the  phone  booth. 
Russell  Oliver  engages  in  the  same  activities. 

The  Defendant's  unauthorized  use  of  many 
important  aspects  of  the  Superman  character  in 
the  Cashman  character  carries  with  it  the  im- 
plication that  the  Plaintiff  has  endorsed  the  use 
of  the  Superman  character  by  the  Defendant, 
and  this  implication  is  false  and  misleading. 

Statement  of  Defense 

The  Defendant  states  that  Cashman  is  en- 
tirely distinct  from  Superman  and  could  cause 
no  contusion  in  the  marketplace  or  in  the  pub- 
lic's mind  between  the  two  characters. 

Although  Cashman  utilizes  the  three  colors 
of  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  Cashman  has  an  en- 
tirely different  insignia.  Whereas  Superman's 
insignia  contains  a  very  stylized  capital  "S," 
Cashman's  insignia  is  a  circle  with  a  dollar  sign. 

Cashman  is  entirely  distinct  in  appearance 
and  impression  from  Superman  for  the  following 
reasons:  the  sole  function  of  Cashman  is  to  buy 
and  sell  jewelry;  Cashman  does  not  have  an  ath- 
letic physique;  Cashman's  comedic  character  is 
completely  contrary  to  the  image  of  Superman; 
Cashman  was  not  born  on  the  planet  Krypton; 
Cashman  is  not  portiayed  to  have  the  superpow- 
ers attributed  to  Superman,  such  as  the  ability  to 
fly,  invulnerability,  super  strength,  super  breath, 
X-ray  vision,  heat  vision,  or  super  ventriloquism; 
Cashman  is  not  vulnerable  to  any  of  the  numer- 
ous forms  of  kryptonite;  Superman  on  no  occa- 
sion has  asked  to  buy  or  sell  jewelry;  in  fact,  Su- 
perman has  no  need  to  purchase  jewelry  as  he- 
has  been  known  to  mine  jewelry  for  himself  and 
to  manufacture  diamonds  from  the  compression 
of  coal  using  super  strength;  Superman  at  no 
time  has  been  portrayed  to  be  involved  in  a 
commercial  enterprise;  Cashman  is  not  por- 
trayed to  be  a  mild-mannered  reporter;  Cash- 
man  is  not  portrayed  to  have  any  enemies  such 
as  Lex  Luthor,  Brainiac,  or  Mr.  Mxvzptlk. 

The  Defendant  therefore  asks  that  this  claim 
be  dismissed. 


[Consideration] 

THE  OLD 
DICTIONARY 


By  Lydia  Davis,  m  the  Fall  1999  issue  oj  Bomb,  a 
quarterly  published  in  New  York  City.  Davis  is 
currently  at  work  on  a  translation  oj  Marcel 
Proust's  Swann's  Way  for  Penguin  U.K.  Books 
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have  an  old  dictionary,  about  120  years 
old,  that  I  need  to  use  for  a  particular  piece  of 
work  I'm  doing  this  year.  Its  pages  are  brown- 
ish in  the  margins  and  brittle,  and  very  large. 
1  risk  tearing  them  when  I  turn  them.  When  1 
open  the  dictionary  1  also  tisk  tearing  the 
spine,  which  is  already  split  mote  than 
halfway  up.  I  have  to  decide,  each  time  I 
think  of  consulting  it,  whether  it  is  worth 
damaging  the  book  further  in  order  to  look 
up  a  particular  word.  Since  1  need  to  use  it  for 
this  work,  I  know  1  will  damage  it,  it  not  to- 
day then  tomorrow,  and  that  by  the  time  I  am 
done  with  this  work  it  will  be  in  poorer  con- 
dition than  it  was  when  I  started,  it  not  com- 
pletely ruined.  When  I  took  it  off  the  shelf 
today,  though,  1  realized  that  1  treat  it  with  a 
good  deal  more  care  than  I  treat  my  young 
son.  Each  time  1  handle  it  1  take  the  greatest 
care  not  to  harm  it:  my  primary  concern  is 
not  to  harm  it.  What  sttuck  me  today  was 
that  even  though  my  son  should  be  more  im- 
portant to  me  than  my  old  dictionary,  I  can't 
say  that  each  time  1  deal  with  my  son  my  pri- 
mary concern  is  not  to  harm  him.  My  primary 
concern  is  almost  always  something  else;  for 
instance,  to  find  out  what  his  homework  is,  or 
to  get  supper  on  the  table,  or  to  finish  a 
phone  conversation.  If  lie  gets  harmed  in  the 
process,  that  doesn't  seem  to  matter  to  me  as 
much  as  getting  the  thing  done,  whatever  it 
is.  Why  don't  I  treat  my  son  at  least  as  well  as 
the  old  dictionary?  Maybe  it  is  because  the 
dictionary  is  so  obviously  fragile.  When  a  cor- 
ner of  a  page  snaps  oft,  it  is  unmistakable.  My 
son  does  not  look  fragile,  slouching  over  a 
game  or  manhandling  the  dog.  Certainly  his 
body  is  strong  and  flexible,  and  it  is  not  easily 
harmed  by  me.  I  have  bruised  his  body  and 
then  it  has  healed.  Sometimes  it  is  obvious  to 
me  when  1  have  hurt  his  feelings,  but  is  hard- 
er to  see  how  badly  they  have  been  hurt,  and 
they  seem  to  mend.  It  is  hard  to  see  it  they 
mend  completely  or  are  forever  slightly  dam- 
aged. When  the  dictionary  is  hurt,  it  can't  be 
mended.  Maybe  I  treat  the  dictionary  better 
because  it  makes  no  demands  on  me  and 
doesn't  tight  back.   Maybe   I  am  kinder  to 
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ill. K  don't  seem  to  react  to  me.  But  in 
fact   m\   houseplants  do  not  seem  to  react 

ind  yet  I  don't  treat  them  very  well. 
I  he  plants  make  one  or  two  demands.  I~heir 
It  hi.iikI  for  light  has  already  been  satisfied  hy 
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From  (i  list  oj  eighty-three  items  found  in  the  pages 
oj  books  returned  to  the  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
public  library.  The  /ist  was  compiled  by  librarian 
Nanjehle. 


1  gummy  worm  on  a  plastic  stick 

!  |  ickage  of  Stim-U-Dent  for  removal  of  food 

particles 
I  Kool  i.  igarerte 
1  color  photograph  of  a  grouping  of  Ex-L.i\, 

Correctol,  Tylenol,  Scope, Visine,  and  Advil 

products 
1  light-blue  doll  hat  with  "101"  on  brim 
1  slice  of  cooked  bac<  m 
1  "peachy  peach"  car  freshener  in  pine  tree 

shape 
1  c 1  mst  rue  i  n  in  paper  i  ut<  iut  i  >l  a  brain 
I  pair  of  5-1 )  glasses 
I  tuft  i  if  stuffed  animal  hair 
1  plastic  plant  suck  tor  an  Asarum  europaeum 

troin  White  Flower  Farms  (deep  green 

fi  iliage,  shade,  moist  soil ) 
I  frent  h  fr\ 
1  silver  In  nise  ke\ 
1  flat  silver  turtle 

1  slice  of  yellow  cheese  in  plastic  wrapper 
1  Weightless  (  annamon-Spice  dietetii 

i  leansing  tea  bag 
I  yelk  iw  construi  tion  paper  cutout  of  a  duck 

1  miniature  papei  Bible  distributed  by  Sowers 
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2  magnet  n  hi  itel  door  keys 

I  Miss,  ,ini  "Fun  and  Fortune"  lottery  ticket 
I  St.  lames  Place  mortgage  Monopoly  card 

1  package  of  Nail  Magic  nail  color  removal 

pads 

2  packages  of  Augustine  Red  "(  )  or  ^rd"  guitar 

strings 
I  I  av\  Enforcement  trading  card:  (  'anine  Series 

with  pic  one  of  "Ban m" 
1  t  hicken  bone 
1  memo  slip  with  "  rhanks  for  All  You  Do" 

I  irinted  i  m  top 


where  I  put  them.  Their  second  demand  is  for 
water.  I  water  them  but  not  regularly.  Some 
i)t  them  don't  grow  very  well  because  of  that, 
and  some  of  them  die.  Most  of  them  are 
strange-looking  rather  than  nice-looking. 
Some  of  them  were- nice-looking  when  1 
bought  them  but  are  strange-looking  now  he- 
cause  I  haven't  taken  very  good  care  of  them. 
Must  of  i  hem  are  in  pots  that  are  the  same 
ugly  plastic  pots  they  came  in.  1  don't  actual- 
ly like  them  very  much.  Is  there  any  other 
reason  to  like  a  houseplant,  if  it  is  not  nice- 
looking.'  Am  I  kinder  to  something  that  is 
nice-looking?  Rut  I  could  treat  a  plant  well 
even  if  1  didn't  like  its  looks.  1  should  be  able 
to  treat  my  son  well  when  he  is  not  looking 
good  and  even  when  he  is  not  acting  very 
nice.  I  treat  the  dog  better  than  the  plants, 
even  though  he  is  more  active  and  more  de- 
manding. It  is  simple  to  give  him  food  and 
water.  I  take  him  for  walks,  though  not  often 
enough.  I  have  also  sometimes  slapped  his 
nose,  though  the  vet  told  me  never  to  hit 
him  anywhere  near  the  head,  or  maybe  he 
said  anywhere  at  all.  1  am  only  sure  I  am  not 
neglecting  the  dog  when  he  is  asleep.  Maybe 
1  am  kinder  to  things  that  are  not  alive.  Or 
rather  if  they  are  nor  alive  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  kindness.  It  does  not  hurt  them  if  1 
don't  pay  attention  to  them,  and  that  is  a 
great  relief.  It  is  such  a  relief  it  is  even  a  plea- 
sure. The  only  change  they  show  is  that  they 
gather  dust.  The  dust  won't  really  hurt  them. 
1  can  even  get  someone  else  to  dust  them.  My 
son  gets  dirty,  and  1  can't  clean  him,  and  1 
can't  pay  someone  to  clean  him.  It  is  hard  to 
keep  bun  clean  and  even  complicated  trying 
to  teed  him.  He  doesn't  sleep  enough,  partly 
because  1  try  so  hard  to  get  him  to  sleep.  The 
plants  need  two  things,  or  maybe  three.  The 
dog  needs  five  or  six  things.  It  is  very  clear 
bow  many  things  I  am  giving  bun  and  bow 
many  1  am  not,  and  therefore  how  well  I'm 
taking  care  of  bun.  My  son  needs  many  other 
things  besides  what  he  needs  for  his  physical 
tare,  and  these  things  multiply  or  change 
constantly.  They  can  change  right  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence.  Although  1  often  know, 
I  tlo  not  always  know  just  what  he  needs. 
Even  when  I  know,  1  am  not  always  able  to 
give  it  to  him.  Main,  times  each  day  I  do  not 
give  bun  what  be  needs.  Some  of  what  I  do 
for  the  old  dictionary,  though  not  all,  I  could 
do  tor  my  son.  For  instance,  1  handle  it  slow- 
ly, deliberately,  and  gently.  1  leave  it  alone  a 
good  deal  of  the  time.  I  consider  its  age.  I 
treat  it  with  respect.  I  know  its  limitations.  I 
do  not  encourage  it  to  go  further  than  it  can 
r  instance,  to  lie  open  flat  on  the  table). 
1  stop  and  think  before  I  use  it. 
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Cast  rat  i,  o\  Gstair  Hci  rfvri;    /rein  T/v  Pnnr/ioni  (.  !o(k.vtion    /  uilcs  upon  the  WwulerMnck.  The  cxIufSi  iu>  mi  i!is/>/(i\  in  Imii'  at  ihc  /  'rati 
ing  (  enter  in  Nt'ir  York  (   it\,  it  i.s  ennvntb  on  ncic  tit  the  Hanmici  Museum  m  Los  An»ti'\     rile  collection,  uhkli  uas  assembled  hy  J  h 
Ham  Prin^horn  betaken  !^/.S  and  1^2! ,  is  composed  nj  sonic  \i\\'  irnit\  of  an  duiJl'  In  />s\c/iu(tri<.  [>aricn(s    In  his   7  'isscnation  mi  l  'tis 
tniti,"  a  companion  irorl<,  I  lc> ,7vt »  mote    "( iolden  and  ros\  is  t/u'  aistraio's  cliam  i/uu  lianas  K|>mi  t/u'  sm»crs  in  i/us  uorlJ,  1/  I  had  never  trod 
the  stage  I  would  not  be  singing  in  the  serried  ranks  on  the  oilier  side;  Macls  hLe  spines,  bristly  hairs,  hlaek  eyes,  grey  »armcni  Jon  n  to  the  tinkles, 
barefoot  I  stand  without  shoes,  at  long  last  I  have  finished  singing,  moeL  m\  baek,  one  thousand  fin 


Interview 


LIKE  FRAGMENTS  IN 
HARD  VOYAGES 


From  an  interview  with  Geoffrey  Hill  in  the  Spring 
issue  of  The  P.iri>  Review.  Hill's  newest  work, 
Speech!  Speech'  a  hook-length  poem,  will  be 
published  this  fall  by  Counterpoint.  The  interview 
was  conducted  by  (  'arl  Phillips,  whose  new  collec- 
tion of  poems,  The  Tether,  will  be  published  b\ 
Fanar,  Straus  and  (  uroux  in  April 


1  \RL  rUlLLirs:  What  conies  tip  often  in  reviews 
ot  viuir  wank  is  the  idea  oi  an  overly  intellec- 
tual bent;  in  recent  reviews  of  The  Triumph 
of  Loi'e,  the  word  "difficult"  frequently  ap- 
pears. People  mention  that  it's  worth  "oiii^ 
through  or  it  isn't  worth  noin^  through. 

HILL:    Human   beings  arc  difficult. 
We're  difficult  to  ourselves,  we're  difficult  to 


each  other.  .And  we  arc  mysteries  to  our- 
selves, we  are  mysteries  to  each  other.  Chic 
encounters  in  any  ordinary  day  tar  more  real 
difficulty  than  one  confronts  in  the  most  "in- 
tellectual" piece  of  work.  Why  is  it  believed 
that  poetry,  prose,  paintinsj,  music,  should  be 
less  than  we  are.'  \\  In  does  music,  wh\  does 
poetry,  have  to  address  us  m  simplified  terms 
when  if  such  simplification  were  applied  to  a 
description  of  our  own  inner  selves  we  won  LI 
find  11  demeaning.'  I  think  art  has  ,1  riyht— 
not  an  obligation — to  be  difficult  it  it  wishes. 
And  since  people  generally  yo  on  from  this 
to  talk  about  elitism  versus  democracy,  I 
would  add  that  genuinely  diffu  ult  an  is  (rub 
democratic.  And  lh.it  tyrann\  require- 
phfication. 

This  rhouoht  does  not  original  1   w  11 
it's  been  tar  better  expresse 
think   immediately  of  the  C  iern  1 

and  kiei  ketiaai  dian  scholai  1  iec  k- 

er,  w  ho  weni    into  w  hai    •■  ■•  iincr 

exile"  in  the  N. 1:1   pel  pt   a  \  er\ 


ughout    ill  ill   peri 
1 1  miraculously  survived.   though  I  u  s 
i  by    Allied  bombing. 
-nli  spct  1 1  k    referent  e  to 
ihiit  one  of  the  tiling  the  tyrant 
mingly  engineers  is  the  '.toss 
lifn  in  ii  in  of  language,  hc\  ause  propa- 
juius  th;il  the  minds  of  the  collee- 
respond  primitively  to  slogans  o( 
-  emeni .  And  any   i  omplexity  of  lan- 
;e,  am  ainhiguitv, ,  ,m\  ;imhi\  alem  e,  im- 
plies intelligence.  Maybe  .in  intelligence 
under  threat,  maybe  an  intelligence  that   is 
afraid  of  consequences,  but   nonetheless  an 
intelligence  working  in  qualifications  and 
revelations  .  .  .  resisting,  therefore,  tyrannical 
simplitu  .a  ion. 

We  are  affected  every  moment  of  our  lives 
by  pressures  toi  which  .1  not  wholly  satisfac 
lory  analogy  is  the  pressure  of  the  air  around 
us.  I  can't  conceive  of  the  discovery  and  de- 
velopment of  a  personal  voice  rhat  is  totally 
or  even  largely  unaware  that  its  existence  is 
threatened  the  whole  time  by  those  things  in 
discourse  or  communication  that  are  alien  to 
ii-  own  being.  One  shapes  the  personal  voice 
in  some  way.  And  I  would  distinguish  the 
first-rate  artist  from  the  others  by  precisely 
this  ability.  He  or  she  is  first-rate  to  the  ex- 
tent of  having  realized,  often  with  very  great 
difficulty,  the  personal  note  amid  the  acousti- 
cal din  thai  surrounds  us  all.  And  the  lesser 
artist  is  s, .  because  he  is  less  able  to  hear  and 
to  elicit  the  voice  of  the  authentic  self  In  un 
the  1 1  mi  1 .  voice1  ol  the  not  -self  and,  indeed, 
from  the  many  voii  r  i  it  1  >ur  tune,  which  are 
themselv  c»   Irastically  inauthentic. 

(  >l  .  1.  iid\  m  having  this  sense  of  things  1 
show  myself  to  be  not  entirely  in  sympathy 
with  the  thought  of  |ohn  Locke,  where  (in 
the  I  1  m»  I  luman  I  'nders tanding) 

In  ;ci  1  1  1 1  1 ■  th.it  the  funt.  t  ion  of  Ian 
;uagt  1  ti  1  hi  unetnbiirrii  ■  ai \>e  am  illary  .1 ) 
to  the  com  ept  and  b)  to  thi  c<  mdui  1  of  busi- 
ness II,,  t;u  11 1  I  more  restrained  lan- 
;e  is,  the  1  is  foi  die  purpose  and 
Iiiik  i  ion  I  iety.  I  think  I  hal  1  he 
held  iif  mo  lei  1  :  1  inu  .11  miis  would  like 
n  1  dunk  that  11  Loci  can,  but,  in  fac  1 , 
,11  its  wi  us!  11I.  if  the  hunted  but 
definite  virtues  1  i  had.  It  is  rcdiK  - 
1  iv  e  ami  yet  cha  let  us  say,  reduc- 
tive, oversimphfi  el  violent  Iv  con- 
frontiit  ioiiiil.  S  Ii  simplification  of 
language  w  hat  !  ilia  kind  1  if 
mass  denn  a  i<  its  own  ox\. 
an  iron;  purpt  m  in:  1  -  able,  11  is  in 
f;u  1  hiiughty  and  1  !  ci  ause  11 
will  noi  respe'v  I  the  nee  of  thi  ise 
from  w  In  un  it  demands 


UNOCCUPIABLE  I 


H\  Paul  Celan,  translated  from  the  German  by 
Nikolai  Popov  and  Heather  Mcliugh,  from  101 
Poems  by  Paul  Celan,  published  this  month  hy 
Wesleyan  I  'niversity  Press. 


In  the  most  remote  <  if 
sei.ond.ary  senses,  at  the  toot 
of  the  paralyzed  stairway  of  amen-' 
Existence,  a  phase 
stripped  bare. 

Nearby,  in  the  gutter, 
common  wisdoms 
still  wriggling. 

Sleep  secreted  the  contour, 
dream  fiber  strengthened  it. 
At  its  single 
heart-beaten  temple 
ice  is  forming. 

No  hook  opens  up. 

The  Supernothing  threw 
its  lot  with  me; 

all  ice, 

it  gives  up  the  tight. 

We're  ready 

to  trade  away  our  mortal  inmost. 

No  reply — the  thorn 

climbs  up  through  the  cradles. 

Behind  the  time  clock, 
time,  immune  to  tools, 
is  giving  itself  away. 


stone  of  incest,  rolled  away. 

An  eve  cut  out 
from  the  doctor's  kidney 
stands  in  for  Hippocrates 
at  the  cosmetic  perjury. 

Salvos,  sleep-bombs,  gold  gas. 
I'm  floating,  I'm  floating 


Open  glottis,  air  flow, 

the 

vowel,  active 

with  its  one 

ii  irmant, 

1 1  msi 'ii. int  cone ussions,  the 

evidence  largely  screened  out, 


^ 
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ROMANTIC  GUITAR 

Earl  Klugh 

I'll  See  You  Again  1208 

John  Scofield  S  Pat  Metheny 

Quiet  Rising  1209 

Stanley  Jordan 

The  lady  In  My  We  1385 

Dwight  Sills 

BS  1212 
Al  Di  Meola  July  1210 
Jim  Hall 

In  A  Sentimental  Mood  1386 
Wes  Montgomery 

1382 

FREE  JAZZ  AND 
[THE  AVANT-GARDE 

Ornette  Coleman 

The  Riddle  1318 

Cecil  Taylor  Steps  1325 

Oewey  Redman 

OBesso  1326 

Eric  Dolphy 

Out  To  Lunch  1320 

Sun  Ra 

Stardust  For  Tomorrow  1321 

Archie  Shepp 

Sonny  s  Back  1322 

Lester  Bowie 

Rope-A-Oope  1323 

Paul  Bley  Contrary  1324 

JAZZ  FOR  A  LAZY 
AFTERNOON 

DaveGrusin  Maria  1220 

Eliane  Elias  An  Up  Dawn  1383 

Chick  Corea 

Samba  Yantra  1222 

Miles  Davis  Yesterdays  1223 

Herbie  Hancock 

vnMan  1225 
Everette  Harp  Mercy  '.' 
Me  (The  Ecology)  1226 


Diana  Krall 

As  Long  As  I  Live  1227 

Joe  Henderson 

Lazy  Afternoon  1228 

THE  JAZZ  TITANS 

Miles  Davis  Move  1173 
Sonny  Rollins  Tune  Up  1174 
Thelonious  Monk 
St/a  ghl  '. 
John  Coltrane  B 
Charlie  Parker  & 
Dizzy  Gillespie 

I      i  =•   1177 
Duke  Ellington  ll  Doi 

Swing]  1178 
Coleman  Hawkins  S 

] 
Herbie  Hancock 

Julian  Xannonball  Adderley 

' 

VIVA  DIVAS! 

Diana  Krall 
Diana  Krall 

e  1186 
Billie  Holiday 

fes  1187 
Ella  Fitzgerald 

'188 
Sarah  Vaughan 

3M 
Dinah  Washington 
Roma-:  -1190 

Lena  Home 
Mood  Indigo'  1191 
Nancy  Wilson 

On  Green  Dolphin  Street  1192 
Betty  Carter 

gs  1193 
Cassandra  Wilson 
-:  Frufl  1276 
Carmen  Mci.ae  Dindi  1391 


ON  THE  COOL  SIDE 

Miles  Davis  Jerii   1327 
Gerry  Mulligan  with 
Chet  Baker 

entine  1328 
Cal  T|ader 

3   1329 
Lennie  Tnstano  .'.:/.   1330 
Lee  Konitz/Brad  Mehldau/ 
Charlie  Haden 

Jimmy  Giuffre 
June  Christy 

im  1333 
Stan  Getz 

"   1387 
Jim  Hall 

LOUIS  ARMSTRONG 
AT  100! 

- 

1392 
JuslSqi.  '  please 

Mel  1393 

C  est  Si  Bon  1394 

.. .-    r  .  • 

1395 

:kle  Rose  1247 
Jeepers  Creepers  1250 


THE  ART 
OF  THE 
BALLAD 
Billie  Holiday 

' 
Grant  Green 

'257 
Lee  Morgan 
Benny  Green 

1295 
Ranee  Lee 
- 
Art  Farmer 

i   1261 
Eric  Dolphy 

.-  1262 
Lee  Konitz/Charlie  Haden/ 
Brad  Mehldau 

Nancy  Wilson 

TOP  BRASS 

Lee  Morgan 

1267 
Donald  Byrd 
Kenny  Dorham 

Freddie  Hubbard 

Miles  Oavis 
Miles  Davis 
Clifford  Brown  ' 
Horace  Silver 

'.',  Father  -/.I- 
An  Farmer 
Chet  Baker  ms 
Art  Farmer  B  re  Bossa*  '251 
Ornette  Coleman 

SMOOTH  GROOVES 

Pieces  of  a  Dream 
Ml  A  -,  Groove  1276 
Dave  Grusin  Tor  ghl  1277 
Naiee  Sweet  Love  1278 
Dwight  Sills"  '279 

Medeski,  Martin  &  Wood 
e  1280 


1 II  Be  G 

'248 
I  ve  Got  The  Wo 

:   1249 
•   1252 


John  Scofield 
Fattburger 
Bobbi  Humphrey 

- 
Brian  Hughes  I 


SWINGTIME1 

Duke  Ellington 

Benny  Goodman 

1309 
Count  Basie 

Buddy  Rich 

Harry  James    .-- 

Stan  Kenton 

- 
Glenn  Miller 

Artie  Shaw 


SUMMER  SAX 

Charlie  Parker 

John  Coltrane 

[ 
George  Howard 
Family  Afl 
Sonny  Rollins 

Naiee'. 

Julian  'Cannonball'  Adderley 

Stan  Getz 
DontWc       - 
Joe  Lovano    /e  C 

_-:,-'.  I 

David  Sanborn  &  George  Duke 

Dave  Liebman  Group 
*  !we  recording 
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BUT  I  ALSO 


YES!  I  WANT  A  BONUS  COAT  HALF  PRICE  (S4.95)  WITH  THE  FOLLOWING  SONGS: 

2  i 


*'-"'        J  ME     :HARGE  IT  TO  M'i  J   .  ".-    J  \"'.  "i-      -'     J 

N    ' 
NAME 

n 


SATOFACTW-:  MjAMHTEED: 


J      '■■-' 


■ 


lltiK  I  , 

i  tit  stem. 


nii'j,  then 
;  ing  quiet  on  the  riverhanks. 

i     \t the 
w  hi  like  ti  >wer,  glazed  with 
disgorge. 

AIkmJ  i  :■!  yi  hi,  v\  here 

i  i  paddle, 
kle' — 

i.l-  were  gagging  there. 


n  1  di  n't  know,  when  I  don'l  ki 

..  ithout  you,  without  a  i"  on, 

mie, 
k  e|  halic  hy  clu  k  e, 

-  lite-laureates 
iiiless 
e  i  'I  the  li  >rJ: 

1 1 ,  no  meaning, 
ihetan, 
1  inn  > 
the  helnieti 
lias 

|i  v\c", 

I  nn  he, 

A  I  lei 

ll   sL-|t-s|i  k 


Assembly- 
line  fac  llltv: 

razzle-dazzle  in  the  half-dark, 

— the  healing  hand  lay 
mi  you,  remember,  under  the  fit- 
ful flare — 

the  protective  word 
in  a  pressurized  helmet, 
a  punctuation  mark 
for  fresh-air  vent. 

Soul-welding,  arc-light. 

In  their  eases, 

the  lovely  rhymy  metal  bellows 

are  being  given 

artificial  respiration. 


Next-door  neighbor  Night. 
Dwarf  or  giant-sized — it  all 
depends  on  the  cut  in  the  fingerpad, 
on  what 
comes  out  of  it. 

At  times,  super-eyed, 
when  biconcave 
a  thought  comes  dripping 
in,  >  nit  of  elsewhere. 


1  lere  are  the  industrious 
mineral  resources  (domestic) 

here  the  heated-up  syncope 

here  the  insoluble  riddle 
i  >f  the  jubilee  year 

here  the  glassed-in 
spider  altars  in  the  facility's 
irehing  sprawl 

here  the  half-si  Hinds 
(still  there.1), 
shades'  palaver 

here  the  ice-adjusted  tears 
t  leared  for  flight 

here  the  semantically  X-rayed 
sound-pn  ii  I  shower-room, 
with  its  baroque  appointments 

here  the  undefaced  wall 
ol   i  cell: 

li\  e  your  life  right 

through  here,  without  a  clock. 


Kdapita  ku  maliro"  (1  am  »om£  to  the  funeral,  luck  up  the  chicken!     'Kapnh"  (To  stand  up  | 

.!.!)    anJ  "Amnna  \chamha'  (The  husband  addicted  to  numjiamcii .  fro?n  The  Ek-ph.mi  H.i- Four  Hc.m 

V\an  ?nasJc.s  d)ul  rituals  fr\  Vuncoiu  <_t />/ioi  Douglas!   umm    Hit'      ne\  uus  undisplas       :  '<,<■. 

cr  fur  African  Studio  ai  the  (  Yinersin  <>}  Bayreutl  nth   *  iern 


Tke  Track  ^Uo^rd 

Other  MiAfusil  PiAnd<s  ^€i/€r  Mthfurh. 


I  ike  other  mutual  liuuls  that  perlorin  well, 
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A  CITIZEN 
IN  FULL 

Ralph  Nader  campaigns  for 

president  with  a  course  in  civics 

By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


We  can  have  a  democratic  society  or  we  can  have  the  concentratioi 
Health  in  the  hands  o\  the  feu    We  cannot  have  both 

— I.i  mi-  Bnii  lei  - 


R 


il]  li  '  •  i  lei  lei  lared  himself  a 
candidate  t<  ir  presii  lent  i  >n  February  2  1  in  a  Washingti  >n  hotel,  and  for  the 
:,'  i  two  months  the  national  nm-  media  were  careful  to  ignore  the 
I  ro|  osition.  Althi  >ugh  well -km  iwn  as  .1  zealous  ci  msumer  advocate,  forev- 
er finding  something  wrong  with  the  country's  [  ickuj  inn  ks  or  water  sup- 
ply,  Nader  didn't  enjoy  much  stan  ling  .1-  a  politician,  lie  had  ma  li  1 
cameo  appearance  as  the  presidential  candidate  for  the  CJreen  I'lm.  in 
!  »9(  hut  he  lidn't  deliver  an^  speeches,  didn't  travel  out  of  the  District 
of  Columhia,  hint  raise  am  money.  Four  years  later,  who  knew  whether 
:       :  isn't  staging  mother  futile  gesture. 

x<  1  little  was  said  about  Nader's  presidential  campaign  in  Fehruan  and 
March  th.it  ,1-  late  as  April  10  it  wasn't  hard  to  fin  1  '■  fork  sources 
upposedly  well-informed  (editor-  at  Douhleday,  columnists  tor  \ 
who  hadn't  been  told.  The\  had  heard  rhat  somewhere  west  of  the  Ped>k 
River  I'. it  Buchanan  was  >  m  the  hustings  f  ir  Ri  iss  Pen  it's  tn  mbled  Ref  inn 
Parry,  prohahh  with  1  gun  and  an  American  flag,  hut  it  in  answer  to  a 
question  about  the  November  election  I  said  that  I  intended  to  vote  for 
Ral]  1 1  Nader,  I  could  count  on  1  <pressions  of  genuine  surprise.  "Vn  Ion  I 
say."  "Fancy  that."  "How  very  retro."  Among  respondents  who  thought 
the  item  "interesting  no,  I  me, in  it,  really  interesting,  almost  sueet," 
the  clear  majority  regarded  Nader  .1-  .1  romantic  figure  somehow  reminis- 
cent of  Theloi 1-  Monk  or  the  Man  of  La  Mancha.  An  idealist  an  I  an 

•    1  ouser  >  A  not  le  causes,  but  not  .1  p<  iwer  guy,  not  an  orator  from  whom 
rhe\  expected  to  be  hearing  an  inaugural  address. 

Most  'it  the  upscale  media  adopted  a  similarly  complacent  tone  when 
they  were  obliged  to  take  notice  of  Nader's  campaign  in  early  May.  The 
candidate  by  then  had  placed  his  name  on  the  ballot  in  fifteen  states;  ac- 
tively in  search  of  votes,  he  was  making  stum]  speeches  in  Kentucky  an  ! 
South  Carolina,  attracting  endorsements  from  prominent  celebriric-s 

Leu  ill!      I  the  editor  uj  Harper'- 
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pronu  n  i  dnadi  r  iotiii  rank 
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(nmniifi  them  Willie  Nelson,  Susan  Sarandon,  Pearl  Jam,  and  Paul  Nev 
man),  apparently  being  taken  seriously  hy  the  United  Auto  Worke 
union.  Still  not  enough  oi  a  campaign  to  warrant  mention  on  the  politic 
weh  sites  maintained  hy  ABC,  (  !BS,  and  CNN,  but  certainly  a  curiosi 
deserving  "I  the  same  attention  paid  to  spotted  owls  and  giant  pandas.  Tl 
Washington  Post,  the  Los  Angeles  lYmes,  and  /he  Nation  sent  scouts  to  ol 
Nerve  the  candidate  in  Hawaii,  California,  and  New  England,  and  the 
lightings  confirmed  the  opinions  in  force  at  the  nation's  better  news  desk 
Nader  was  the  same  old  dreaming  ideologue,  gaunt  and  painfully  earnes 
an  austere  figure  in  a  dark  hut  rumpled  sun  complaining  about  the  all  bi 
infinite  number  of  ways  in  which  the  de  jure  American  democracy  was  b 
ing  suffocated  (also  gulled,  looted,  and  contemptuously  mocked)  by  the  c 
facto  oligarchy.  In  brief  and  in  sum,  a  preacher  of  discredited  1960s  lefti 
doctrine,  but  because  he  hadn't  learned  the  new  and  sprightly  idiom  ma< 
for  television  (the  sound  bite  and  the  catch  phrase  in  place  of  the  loi. 
paragraph  and  the  complete  sentence),  his  audiences  were  reassuring 
marginal  and  small — a  few  hundred  student  "goofballs"  in  Wisconsin, 
t  'alitornia  a  thin  haze  of  "patchouli  and  tie-dye,  sarongs  and  navel  rings,' . 
scattering  of  bearded  men  in  New  Hampshire  clutching  kayak  paddles. 

Nader's  candidacy  continued  to  yam  currency  during  the  spring  aifl 
early  summer  (his  acceptance  in  Denver  of  the  Green  Party's  president  1 
nomination,  nearly,  M  million  raised  in  campaign  contributions,  his  nai  • 
on  the  ballot  in  another  ten  states),  but  the  official  portrait  in  the  meel 
(that  of  the  harmless  reformer,  high-minded  but  faintly  ridiculous)  wasi 
retouched  until  June  30,  when  the  New  York  Tunes  promoted  him  to  til 
rank  of  public  menace.  The  upgrade  took  the  form  of  an  impatient  edinf- 
tal,  royalist  in  sentiment  and  pompous  in  tone,  reprimanding  Nader  r 
his  meddling  in  an  election  that  was  beyond  his  sphere  of  compete™ 
and  none  of  his  i,  oncern: 


He  is  engaging  in  a  self-indulgent  exercise  that  will  distract  voters  from  i; 
eleai  cut  choice  represented  by  the  major-party  candidates,  \  ice  President  1 
iiul  Gov    i  ieorge  bush. 

li  i-  espei  i.ilK  distres.sing  to  see  Mi    Wider  flirt  with  the  spoiler  role. 

irse,  both  Mi    Buchanan  and  Mr.  Nader  have  the  right  to  run.  Put  givi 

[he  major  differences  between  the  prospective  Democratic  and  Republic  n 

nominee-,  there  is  no  driving  logic  foi  third-part}  candidacy  this  year,  and   t 

deserves  to  see  the  major-partv  candidates  compete  on  an  unclutted 

pi  IV 1 n 

Disappointed  as  well  as  piqued,  the  editorialist  acknowledged  Nad<  - 
"legacv    is  a  conscience-driven  crusader"  and  took  the  trouble  to 
mend  him  for  championing  the  cause  of  automobile  safety  and  hav 
ened  Americans'  awareness  of  the  flaws  in  their  political  systei 
Which  was  why   it  was  distressing  to  see  a  man  once  principled  dest 
his  reputation  with  conduct  unbecoming  a  moralist.  His  irresponsible  • 
havtor  threatened  Al  Gore's  chances  in  "-wing  stares  like  Californi  ' 
and  it  he  were  a  true  gentleman  and  a  real  liberal 

1  would  stay  with  the  seat  belts  and  leave  the  politic-  to 

-ii  mals. 
i  ,1  that  June   30  was  the  same  day  on  which  I  1  d 
•erview  Nader  in  Washington,  also  to  accompany  him  r. 
f  the  tt  lev  i-on  talk-show  circuit.  I'd  read  the 
n  the  plane  from  New  York,  and  when  I  arrived  shortly  bet  - 
mpaign  headquarters  on  N.W.  Fifteenth  Street. 
\iilt  during  the  Lincoln  Administration  (vvrought-i  i 
lings,  the  spaces  narrow  and  \  ictorian),  I  discovered  the  it 
fortune.  The  tew  campaign  w(|s 
.  •  iduate  student- — young,  idealistic,  undei 


■    vhoiltin:  Hi.]   tin  i!    :  hike  wa- 

less  |  :  lea-e  lit  me  mi   tl 

I  no  Ic— ,  pnl  I  ''in    iu-\   ...  mi  In  ' 

6]  S  '.'.  :  l'  li  I  l"i  .'.  !!■_•  N  l  li  111  taet  .1 

■     I     i    the  will-  li  inhmied  an 

l ,  1 1 .    i  r ,    i  ,. .  .  1 1 1  ii  1 1  i     i      - ' :  I  I .  ■  I  i  i ',     i  - 

W(  irri  :  ima<_'e  lil-  el\   ' 

in  I    inn  ti  :  •  'thcr  -rjn-    i-  1m  i|  etui,  Nad- 
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i-  were  setting  u|    -t  i  1 1 1 <  >n-  in 

every  one  .  it  the  hti\  -t,no;  rhei     w  i-  t<ill      I    i  c;im- 
,  en  televi-ii  in  conim 
.     ,!  tlie  i  pinii  m  poll-  were       i 

i  .  :    .  i  '        the  [  r<  >-peeti\e 
;  :     ->    i  i     2  percent 
nanced  1   il 
Buchan  in;  \       <     had     alk 
the  ;■  r  an  interview 

.- 
I  t.  -in  i.l  N'aJer  in  flu  tr.  >nt  n  »  un 
:  .  ui  the  third  tf    a.  -eared  hehm 
i  sniall  and  cheaph    rented  folding 
r  i!  !e  burdened  with 
iper.  He  wa-  weanivj  In-  cu-toinary 
I rumpled  suit  and  drean    tie,  and  rhe 
mournful  expre— ion         hi-  loniJ  taee 

reinenil  >  red  it  when  I 
I  him  earlier  in  the  -pnn<_!  in  New    lurk, 
once  when  we'd  -\    ken  l     the  sime  an 
1  dience  at  NYI    .  ayain  at  .i  hmd-mi-inu 
land i  that  had  tailed  t<>  rai-e  am  hind-.  The  standard 
piv-    I  nt        it  ndii  ah  >nr  Nader'-  frugal 

hahii  ■  .  ■  I ,  in  n  : ,.        -i .  ■  ir-  >  .Id  and 

never  m  irried.  he  doe-n't  i  wn  a  car,  a  cell  phone, 
or  a  credit  card — hit  it  mi— e-  hi-  ,  in  lor,  In-  mo  1- 
ijesty,   inel  hi-  '.'.it.  More  amii-ed  than    ittend    I  r1    the 
I.  lie  a-kc\l  iiu    it  :     :  niiiihi   have 

writti  1 1 ..  i 

Forty-thir  I  Street. 

"  i"  on'  I  1c,"  Nader  -aid  hink   the 

>  America!  i  electi  mil  pn  n.  c-  i-  a  .jaied  coiiimun 

;1      Never  in  n  -aid,  have  the  LVmiocratiL    ind  Republican 

closi       .        .  other,  and  it  the  ab-enee     i 

u  the  poll  Jential  electii  m  didn'l   indi 

t '  ai  lea -i  hint  at,  an  unpre— n  e  lack  ot  re-pec t  tor  the  threadbare 

ii  wisdoms  in  office  (and  thu-  "a  driving  li  >»ic"  t.  ir  a  third  parr  v.  i  ir  any  part\ 
1  at  all  that  could  reinvmorate  the  countrv'-  moribund  political  debate), 
Mien  wli.it  would  ir  rake  to  prompt  the  editor-  at  th<  l      •uni.jjk 

their  head-  our  ot  the  -and.'  For  ten  year-  the  American  electorate  ha- 
ven ■  ion  to  "a  s.'o\ernment  ot  the  Exxon-.  b\  the  (  ienera 
1  Motors,  and  toi  the  Pu  Pont-."  The  parry  of  di-content  ■     -  i  Ro— IY-r- 
>t,  elected  |e— e  Ventura  governor  ot  Mmne-ota.  made  en 
:andidac\  ot  |ohn  McCain                   in    minial  co-tume-  thi 
reef- 1     Seattle. 
"     "Maybe  the\  don'i  read  their  own                 N'adei  -aid. 
lie\  don'l  I     'I 
Several  well-  u-her-  all                                                               :  w  ith 
...  he  -uj_'L-t  ion                  ler    li-tii1                               I  .    edm  inal  a-  ai 
r-enienr.                   rom                                                 i         ked  tht 


[  i  i  jv  i    ["O  LISTEN  rO  NADER  rimes  couldn't  he  all  had,  and  when  Stud*  rerkel  called  from  Chicago  t( 

ofier  the  same  advic<  ,  Nadet  said,  "Rememher  that  you're  talking  to  your 
I  ALK    IN  I  US  II  "\    \LISM  I  I  INI )  friend,  the  clutterer.  Obstructing  the  playing  field  tor  next  autumn's  Yale- 

.NTIDOTF.  FOR   Mil.  cYNU'lsM  Harvard  yame" 

1  hey  talked  for  five  minutes,   lerkel  unable  to  take  .1  similarly  absur 
OF  II  II    IMA(  il    MAKIN(  i  dist  view  of  journalists  tor  whom  he'd  lost  respect  ("toadies  .  .  .  hnks") 

and  then  it  was  John  Anderson  on  the  phone,  saying  that  when  In 
INDUS!  KM  S  IN  NEW  Yv  >RK  mn  ;ls  .,  rhird-party  candidate  in  1980  the  Times  had  cast  him  in  the 

same  role  "spoiler,"  "ego-driven"  nuisance,  no  friend  of  America.  "Yoi 
would  think,"  Nader  said,  "that  in  twenty  wars  they  could  come  up  with 
sonic  new  w<  >t\ls." 

The  judges  011  the  bench  of  prime-time  opinion  say  th.it  Nader  lack 
charisma,  hut  the  word  admits  of  different  interpretations,  and  it  it  i;in  K 
referred  to  a  inch  intelligence  as  well  as  a  bright  smile,  Nader  seems  n 
UK'  a  ^nw\  deal  more  charismatic  than  David  Letterman  or  Brad  Pitt. 
know  ot  few  spectacles  more  entertaining  than  the  play  of  a  mind  hemt 
put  to  constructive  or  imaginative  use,  and  1  like  to  listen  to  Nader  talk. 
never  tail  to  learn  something  new,  and  in  Nader's  idealism  I  find  an  anti 
dote  toi  tin-  c\hkisiu  that  constitutes  an  occupational  hazard  on  the  sho] 
floors  ot  tin.  image  making  Industrie's  in  New  York. 

Accepting  the  Green  Party  nomination  in  Denver  on  June  27,  Nade 
had  presented  his  campaign  as  a  question — "How  badly  do  we  want  a  jus 
and  decent  society,  a  society  that  raises  our  expectations  ot  ourselves?"— 
and  m  \\  ashington  three  days  later  he  supplemented  it  with  further  com 
mentaiA  and  explanation.  f 

"Unlike  Gush  and  Bore,"  he  said,  "I  don't  promote  myself  as  a  solutioi 
to  the  nation's  problems.  The  idea  is  to  encourage  a  lot  of  other  people  t 
use  the  tools  of  democratic  government  to  take  control  of  the  assets  the^ 
hold  in  common — the  public  lands,  the  public  broadcast  frequencies,  th 
public  money.  Whatever  your  issue  is,  whether  it's  racism,  homophobu 
taxes,  health  care,  urban  decay,  you're  not  going  to  go  anywhere  with  1 
unless  you  focus  on  the  concentration  of  power.  We  have  an  overdevel 
oped  plutocracy  and  an  underdeveloped  democracy,  too  many  private  in 
terests  commandeering  the  public  interest  tor  their  own  profit.  Mos 
Americans  don't   realize  how  badly  they're  being  harmed  by  th  I 
unchecked  commercialization  of  what  belongs  to  the  commonwealth. 
enough  people  knew  what  questions  to  ask,  we  have  both  the  ways  an 
means  to  achieve  better  schools,  a  healthier  environment,  a  more  genert 
distribution  ot  decent  health  care." 

Nader  has  been  asking  the  questions  tor  forty  years.  He  established  h 
credibility  as  ,1  consumer  advocate  in  1965  when  he  published  Unsafe  < 
.An\  Speed,  a  tierce  indictment  ot  the  carelessness  with  which  Gener; 
Motors  manufactured  its  cars.  The  book  resulted  in  legislation  that  force 
C  i.M.  to  improve  its  automotive  designs,  and  Nader  went  on  to  search  01 
further  proots  ,4  malfeasance  almost  everywhere  else  in  corporate  Amer 
ca,  tilinn  investigative  briefs  against  oil  companies,  banks,  hospitals;  pui 
lishing  another  twenty  books  (about  corporate  accountability,  the  judici 
r\  and  banking  committees  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  etc. 
organizing  numerous  civic-minded  committees  (among  them  the  Cent 
tot  1  lie  Study  oi  Responsive  Law  and  the  Public  Interest  Research  Group 
ml  I  nn'jui'j  about,  or  at  least  setting  in  tram,  changes  tor  the  better 
(he  management  of  the  country's  pension  funds,  classified  informatio 
and  toxic  wastes. 

be  said,  "never  wants  anyone  to  know  what,  or  he 
iui.ip.  citizens  can  accomplish  it  they  learn  to  use  the  power 
then  own  laws.  Apathy  is  good  tor  husiness-as-usual;  so  is  cynicism.  Tl 
a  ill  the  wot  tin  causes  are  dead  is  like  the  lie  that  art  is  dead.  Bo 
lies  serve  the  interests  ot  entrenched  mediocrity.  Convince  the  ktcb  th 
all  tin  wars  are  over,  that  history  is  at  an  end,  that  nothing  important  1 
man  1  liscovered,  done,  or  said,  and  maybe  they  won't  ask  why1 


corporate  CEO  receives  ,i  salary  four  hundred  times  greater  than  thai  >  >t 
the  lowest  paid  wi  irker  in  Ins  i  iwn  c 1  uripany. 

"1  hear  young  people  \i\iiil'  tli.it  they're  not  turned  on  to 

T^  politics,  and  I  tell  them  that  il  you  do  not  turn  on  to  poli 
t  ics,  pc  ilitics  will  turn  i  m  y<  >u." 
le  hist  of  Nader's  television  appearances,  a  taped  hroadca.st  for 
CNN's  Crossfire,  was  scheduled  for  2:00  p.m.,  hut  he  was  slow  to  finish 
talking  to  .1  reporter  horn  Business  Week  (making  a  last  point  ahoui  a 
criminal  justice  system  set  up  to  provide  customers  for  the  corporate 
prison  industry),  and  in  the  car  Theresa  Amato,  his  campaign  manager, 
w*  irried  ahi  >ui  heing  late. 

"They  get  irritated  if  they're  made  to  wait,"  she  said. 
"Journalists  like  to  get  irritated,"  Nader  said.  "It  helps  them  ask  tough 
questions." 

The  traftie  was  heavier  than  the  CNN  driver  had  anticipated,  hut  Nad- 
er was  indifferent  to  the  delay.  He  was  carrying  his  customary  tile  of  pa- 
pers, and  if  no  hetter  suhjeel  oi  conversation  turned  up  on  the  way  to  the 
studio,  he  was  content  to  leaf  through  .1  report  estimating  the  numher  of 
tnn u.  1 1  deaths  (<S0,000)  from  hospital  malpractice  or  an  inventory  of  the 
California  hydroelectric  system  (  174  dams,  99  reservoirs,  68  power  plants, 
580  miles  of  artificial  waterways)  due  to  he  sold  ai  auction  hy  the  Pacific 
!  Ja-  and  Electric  (  !<  unpany.  lie  draws  the  strength  of  his  convictions  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  facts,  often  staying  up  until  5:00  A.M.  in  the  compa- 
ny of  the  Congressional  Record  or  court  transcripts  that  would  intimidate 
inybody  less  relentless  about  the  study  of  public  policy,  lbs  diligence  re- 
ninded  me  of  my  own  sluggishness  when  confronted  with  official  docu- 
ments and  government  prose — 1  can  barely  force  myself  to  read  the  abbre- 
viated text  of  a  Supreme  Court  decision,  01  a  speech  hy  any  senator  other 
:han  Ernest  Hollings — and  referring  to  a  point  that  Nader  had  made  to 
he  Denver  convention  about  the  American  electorate  conditioned  to 
:hink  of  politics  as  brand-name  product  merchandising,  I  asked  him  what 
t  was  that  he  expected  from  people  who  had  trouble  following  the  plot- 
mes  of  The  Patriot  and  The  Perfect  Sturm.  Who  had  tune  to  read  The  Fed- 
eralist Papers,  much  less  a  federal  budget  report  that  weighed  forty  pounds 
ind  ran  to  the  length  of  40,000  pages.7 

"One  of  the  ways  to  define  freedom,"  he  said,  "is  as  a  taking  part,  even  a 
/ery  small  parr,  in  the  dispositions  of  political  power.  It  every  year  in  this 
nuntry  one  million  people  gave  100  hours  of  their  time  to  some  sort  of 
public  purpose,  100  hours  and  $100,  I  think  we'd  be  surprised  by  the  nutri- 
>er  of  changes  we  could  make.  Obviously  1  don't  have  any  chance  of  win- 
ting  the  election,  but  it  in  November  1  can  draw  5  percent  of  the  vote, 
Tie  Green  Party  possibly  could  establish  itself  as  a  credible  voice  capable 
if  asking  the  right  questions." 

The  car  was  again  stalled  in  traffic,  Theresa  on  a  cell  phone  keeping 
-NN  informed  of  our  whereabouts  and  Nader  interrupting  himself  long 
nough  to  notice  a  billboard  advertisement  of  Tiger  Woods  wearing  the 
sJike  swoosh  on  his  golf  shut  and  baseball  cap.  The  photograph  prompted 
vlader  to  remember  that  Nike's  ad  agency  once  sent  him  a  tax  offering 
:  25,000  for  eight  words  of  modish  irony. 

"The  agency  knew  that  I'd  been  making  speeches  about  Asian  children 

ewing  sneakers  for  sixty  cents  a  day,  and  they  wanted  me  to  say,  'Anoth- 

r  shameless  attempt  hy  Nike  to  sell  shoes.'  Can  you  imagine  that?  1 

lean,  the  way  those  people  think.'  I  sent  back  an  email  saying  no,  and 

:  hey  gave  the  money  and  the  line  to  Spike  Lee." 

Situated  across  First  Street  behind  Union  Station,  the  CNN  building 
xemplifies  an  architectural  style  fairly  described  as  neofascist  modern,  a 
)t  of  glass  at  sharp  angles,  the  lobby  rich  in  marble  and  decorated  with  a 
ingle  oversized  painting  of  a  golf  course,  and  hy  the  time  we'd  been  hur- 
ied  into  the  studio,  Rob  Novak  and  Rill  Press,  the  two  hosts  of  Crossfire 


N.AI  >ER  DRAWS  THE  -  rREN(  .Til 
(  )|  I11SCONVK    lb  >NS  I  R(  >M  HIS 
KM  AVLbl  K  .1:1  >F  I  I  II    I   A     !  - 
HE  IS<  >FTEN  IN  THE  U  >MPANY(  >F 
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N(  T  BI  TWEEN  Rl  'Ml  Um"  pretend  to  represent  opposing  points  of  view  (Novak  the  square 

I  conservative,  Press  the  doe-eyed  liberal),  already  had  taken  the 

11  'RT  I-  I  I  'I   KM  A  1  IVI  plan-  on  the  set.  As  Nader  was  being  ushered  to  his  scat  at  the  table  be 

ii  •    -wit  i  i  wi  it,  -i  i  r  i  iran  tween  them,  Theresa  and  1  found  chairs  against  a  back  wall,  and  Nova 

I  I  1     \\  I  I  I  I  \\  I  IK   I  I    I  I  II  1  K  ,    ,  ,    ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

etecl  i  he  candidate  with  a  condescending  joke. 

-MM    Mil   FLOOR  WI  1EN  Tl  IE  "Well,  Ralph,"  he  said.  "I  see  that  you  have  brought  the  whole  of  yoi 

bloated  campaign  staff." 

>RP(  >RA1  K  )NS  KNOC  KELT'  \,K|e,  let  the  remark  pass  without  comment,  and  while  the  techniciar 

fixed  his  microphone  Novak  turned  to  the  teleprompter  to  read  the  oper 

ing  lease.  Smoothing  Ins  vest,  adjusting  bis  tie,  he  puffed  up  his  voice  int 

the  registers  of  mock  urgency  and  canned  sensation,  bringing  his  viewe 

the  promise  ol  furious  debate — "Ralph  Nader  in  the  crossfire.  Ralph  Nau 

ei  and  his  third-party  presidential  campaign.  Will  it  last.'  Will  he  fini 

money.'  Will  lie  take  votes  from  Al  Gore?  b  he  serious?Can  he  win'" 

The  lights  went  briefly  down,  and  during  the  lull  that  accompanied  tr 
first  commercial  break,  Novak  sagged  back  into  the  posture  of  a  bore 
Washington  courtier,  the  Rosenerantz  to  Rill  Press's  Guildenstern  (or,  c 
alternate  days  of  the  week,  the  Guildenstern  to  Press's  Rosenerantz); 
was  obvious  that  with  respect  to  the  questions  he  had  just  asked,  his  ai 
swer  to  all  of  the  above  was  no.  Nor  was  be  particularly  interested  in  tl 
interview  that  be  was  about  to  conduct.  Nader  quite  clearly  wasn't  goirj 
io  be  giving  tours  of  the  White  Mouse  or  tipping  anybody  oft  to  tomo 
row's  bombing  of  Relgrade.  Rut  the  show  was  the  show,  and  what  Nov; 
had  to  sell  was  the  spoil  of  hearhaiting.  When  the  lights  again  came  u 
he  instantly  regained  the  pose  of  "the  citizen  who  cares"  and  began  a  ga 
Med  interrogation  along  the  lines  of  the  morning  editorial  in  the  TmK 
"Are  you  really  totally  indifferent  to  these  two  candidates?"  "It  you  we 
io  lake  away  enough  votes  from  California  to  carry  the  state  for  Geor 
Rush,  I  think  that  might  elect  him.  Does  that  give  you  trouble  sleeping.'' 

Nader  said  he  could  sleep.  The  Democratic  Tarty  had  shitted  its  thin] 
ing  and  policies  so  far  to  the  right  that  the  only  difference  between  Bus 
and  Gore  was  the  relative  velocity  "with  which  their  knees  hit  the  flo 
when  the  big  corporations  knocked  on  the  door." 

Which  was  Rill  Press's  cue  to  show  that  he,  too,  disapproved  of  Nade'' 
nonsense  about  the  civil  society  being  suffocated  under  the  designer  labc 
of  the  ci  irporate  state.  Boldly  advancing  against  the  assertion  that  Memo 
rats  were  no  different  from  Republicans,  Press  managed  a  strong  flutter 
-uin  disagreement. 

"I  don't  huv,  i  ha  I  premise,"  he  said.  "I  just  don't  buy  it,  Ralph.  A I  Go 
is  an  outstanding  environmentalist." 

Nader  began  to  explain  his  reasons  tor  saying  what  he'd  said  (i.e.,  wi 
specific  reference'  to  the  Clinton  Administration's  record  on  child  welta. 
medic il  insurance,  national  forests,  the  Glass-Steagall  Act,  etc.,  etc.),  b 
well  before  he  could  complete  the  bill  of  indictment  it  was  time  tor  anoth 
commercial  break,  and  as  soon  as  the  cameras  returned  for  the  second  h 
of  the  program,  Novak  was  talking  about  "Ralph  Nader,  consumer  advoc; 
multi-millionaire!"  IK-  had  seen  a  newspaper  report  placing  Nader's  r 
worth  al  $4  million,  and  real  money  in  the  hands  of  anybody  to  the  left 
\\  illiam  F.  Rue kley  struck  him  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  hypocrisy,  biber 
wen  suppi  ised  to  be  poor;  I  heir  poverty  was  what  made  them  liberals. 

So,  said  Novak,  as  if  peering  under  a  pillow  or  a  rock,  you  have  $4  mi 
lion    Nadei   -aid  the  number  was  about  right,  but  he  went  on  to  expl. 
thai  he  lived  on  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  income  and  gave  the  bulk 
n  to  his  several  public  action  committees.  The  answer  didn't  satisfy  N^ 
ind  foi   the  next  fifteen  minutes,  attempting  to  discredit  Nade 
claim  to  tin   prerogatives  of  an  idealist,  he  pursued  the  subject  with  qu 
i  ion-  about  how  the  moncw  was  invested,  in  what  kind  of  stocks,  and  we 
ma  i  ne-  cruel  monopolies,  enemies  of  the  people,  creatures  of  t  w 
:  ar  -i  lie'  Because  Nader  answered  the  quiz  without  embarrassme 
he  etfeel   was  lost,  and  the  interview  deteriorated  into 


Tinned  irrelevance.  Novak  made  a  last  patronizing  remark  (about  Nader  \\  \  ILN  PEOPLE   I  111 

repaying  his  campaign  contributors  with  Stock-market 

T^        tips),  and  then,  adjusting  his  vest  and  smoothing  his  tie,  ME  TI  l.\  I  I'M  WRE(  K1N(  i 

signed  ofl  on  the  line,  "See  you  down  the  trail."  -p.  ,p  .  j,  ,  ,    ^   ..,  ,-p,    .  ,,,,,-r,    „ 

wenty  minutes  later  we  were  hack  in  the  car,  and  Nader  was  say  NADER  EXPI  AINS,  "1  ASK  TI  II  M 

lg  that  he  thought  the  show  had  gone  about  as  well  as  could  be  expect- 

J.  I  had  seen  the  broadcast  as  farcical,  hut  Nader  merely  shrugged.  Wt  IAT'S  LEFI  1X  )  WR[  (   K 

"What  was  really  funny,"  he  said,  "was  Bill  Press  awarding  I  iorc  the  ti- 
e  of  outstanding  environmentalist.'" 

Noticing  by  my  expression  thai  I  didn't  appreciate  the  joke,  he  cited 
ie  list  of  issues  on  which  Gore  had  sold  out  his  avowed  concern  for  the 
nvironment  to  the  highest  corporate  bidder  oil  development  in  Alaska, 
iganic  food  standards,  greenhouse  gases,  ozone-depleting  chemicals,  the 
California  redwoods.  Gore's  speeches  about  the  environment,  he  said,  are 
>r  the  most  part  "shameless  bullshit." 

"When  people  tell  me  that  I'm  wrecking  the  Democratic  Party,  I  ask 

tern  what's  left  to  wreck.  The  Democratic  Party  isn't  going  to  heal  itself. 

it  went  and  stood  in  a  cold  shower  tor  the  next  four  years,  maybe  it 

i  ould  think  of  something  to  do  and  say  that  isn't  already  being  (.lone  and 

i  lid  by  the  Republican  Party." 

■  A  block  south  of  Nader's  campaign  headquarters  the  car  stopped  in 

I  afhr  next  to  the  front  entrance  to  the  Madison  Hotel,  a  Washington 

ise  en  scene  much  frequented  by  high-end  lobbyists.  Nader  watched  the 

|lxirman  bow  to  two  heavyset  men,  one  of  them  in  naval  uniform,  carry- 

lg  expensive  leather  briefcases. 

"Other  critics  tell  me  that  I  ought  to  work  'within  the  system,'  but 
^ople  'within  the  system'  don't  welcome  new  ideas.  They  like  to  talk 
xiut  social  change,  but  when  it  comes  to  actually  doing  something,  they 
■member  that  social  change  is  outrageous,  un-American,  anil  wrong.  Look 
i  the  history  of  the  country.  I  don't  care  whether  you're  talking  about  the 
evolution  of  1776,  or  abolitionists  forcing  the  issue  of  slavery  in  the 
350s,  about  women's  suffrage,  the  late  nineteenth-century  populist  revolt 
gainst  the  eastern  hanks  and  railroads,  the  trade-union  movement,  Social 
xurity,  meat  inspection,  civil  rights.  The  change  invariably  begins  with 
;,;ople  whom  the  defenders  of  the  status  quo  denounce  as  agitators,  colu- 
mnists, hippies,  weirdos.  And  then,  ten  or  twenty  years  later,  after  the 
langes  have  taken  place,  the  chamber  of  commerce  discovers  that  every- 
xiy's  profits  have  improved.  The  captains  of  industry  never  seem  to  un- 
-'rstand  that  a  free  democracy  is  the  precondition  tor  a  tree  market;  try  to 
rn  the  equation  the  other  way  around,  and  you  end  up  with  an  economy 
it  ce  the  one  in  Indonesia." 
By  the  time  we  returned  to  the  building  on  N.W.  Fifteenth  Street  three 
>re  newspapers  had  called  with  requests  tor  interviews,  60  Minutes  had  ex- 
lessed  interest,  and  Tom  Brokaw's  producers  had  asked  it  it  might  be  possi- 
ble for  Tom  to  follow  Nader  into  Minnesota  with  a  camera  crew.  The  cam- 
■:  ign  staff  was  impressed,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  sending  out  for  beer  and 
nper  hats.  Like  their  candidate,  they  understood  the  political  crisis  in  the 
n'untry  not  as  an  ideological  quarrel  between  liberal  and  conservative,  1  )em- 
rat  and  Republican,  but  rather  as  an  argument  between  the  people  who 
»uld  continue  the  American  experiment  and  those  who  believe  the  experi- 
i  i  has  gone  far  enough,  between  the  inertia  conducive  to  acceptance  of 
^ings-as-they-are  and  the  energy  inherent  in  the  hope  of  thmgs-as-they- 
ght-become.  The  party  of  things-as-they-are  always  can  count  on  the  stip- 
iti'rt  of  a  comfortable  majority;  it  is  the  party  of  the  military  defense  budget, 
me  magazine,  and  the  lobbyists  working  the  bar  at  the  Madison  I  lotel;  and 
buys  a  lot  of  expensive  advertising  to  sell  the  notion  that  nothing  impor- 
lt  remains  to  be  said,  discovered,  or  done.  Nader's  campaign  staff  had  only 
i consult  the  listings  in  that  morning's  paper  (Congress  sending  $\.7>  billion 
i  the  lost  dnig  war  in  Colombia,  another  insurance  company  found  guilty  of 


Asked  if  he  knew 

i  ABOU1  '  iOVERNMENT 

\\\  K!  Al  ICRACIES,  NADER  SAID, 

I  ,  I  IX)NT  KNOW  ANYBODY 

WIIO  HAS  SUED  MORE  OF  THEM" 


systematic  fraud)  to  know  that  the  advertising  was  false.  But  they  were  e 
kind  of  people  who  knew  that  one  had  to  begin  somewhere,  and  1  had  e 
feeling  that  win  or  lose  on  November  7,  4  percent  or  6  percent,  they  wo  d 
begin  again  the  next  day  with  their  purpose  still  in  place  and  tlieir  idealin 
still  intact,  if  not  working  on  the  project  of  a  presidential  election  then  poi- 
bly  on  a  study  ol  the  low-income-housing  market  in  Atlanta  or  an  invest 1 1 
lion  of  Daimler-(  Chrysler's  Uniting  of  the  city  of  Toledo. 

To  the  delegates  at  the  Green  Party  convention  in  (Colorado,  Nai:r 
had  defined  his  politics  as  "lirst  and  foremost  a  movement  ol  thought,  nt 
of  belief,"  and  later  in  the  afternoon,  riding  in  a  taxi  to  the  TBS  studioin 
Arlington,  Virginia,  I  asked  him  whether  politics  so  defined  didn't  set  hn 
up  for  a  good  deal  of  disappointment. 

"Maybe  it  would  if  I  were  into  mood  changes,"  he  said. 

The  News}  lour  wilh  Jim  Lehrer  allotted  Nader  ten  minutes  at  the  top/l 
the  broadcast  and  didn't  bother  with  the  theatrics  of  false  confront  at  in. 
Lehrer  asked  straightforward  questions,  hut  they  were  so  tired  and  perfui 
tory  that  it  was  apparent  he  didn't  understand  Nader's  critique  of  the  sh  n 
democracy.  Nor,  like  Novak  and  Tress,  did  he  seem  to  know  what  \  s 
meant  by  the  phrase  "economic  injustice."  Where  was  the  problem,  ;id 
why  the  complaint.'  I  lere  we  all  were  in  the  most  prosperous  society  eveilo 
see  the  light  of  heaven,  real  estate  prices  going  nowhere  but  up,  the  ever  - 
paneling  middle  class  floating  in  suburban  swimming  pools  on  the  buoy  I 
mattress  of  the  Nasdaq,  and  why  were  we  talking  about  poor  people.' 

In  the  tune  allowed,  the  conversation  couldn't  become  anything  otl  r 
than  an  exchange  of  platitudes,  but  it  permitted  at  least  one  memorale 
question  and  answer.  Lehrer  was  asking  Nader  what  he  would  do  in  ,  J 
with  the  office  of  the  presidency  in  the  unlikely  event  that  he  won  >e 
election.  How  could  Nader  possibly  appreciate  the  complex  workings  it 
all  those  vast  and  complex  government  agencies  in  Washington? 

Nader  paused  for  a  moment,  as  it  he  couldn't  quite  believe  what  hJ 
just  beard.  Then  he  laughed  and  said,  "Well,  1  don't  know  anybody  w 
has  sued  more  of  them." 

The  station  provided  another  taxi  to  return  Nader  to  Washington,  id 
he  offered  to  drop  me  at  the  airport  if  I  still  had  policy  issues  that  1  wisrffl 
to  raise.  Once  again  we  found  ourselves  stalled  in  traffic,  but  over  t; 
course  of  the  next  halt  hour  1  mostly  asked  less  lotty  questions  ahi  t 
Winona  LaDuke,  the  vice  presidential  candidate  on  the  Green  Part}  til 
el,  and  his  plans  for  the  Fourth  of  July.  About  LaDuke  he  didn't  seem) 
know  much  more  than  what  was  printed  in  his  campaign  literature.  An  - 
dian  woman,  a  White  Earth  Anishinaabeg  from  Minnesota,  Harvard  eJ 
cated,  an  author,  a  social  activist  who  shared  his  views  on  foreign  tni 
and  human  rights.  I  le'd  met  her  a  few  years  ago  and  had  been  impressed  ,' 
her  integrity  and  strength  of  character;  he  knew  of  no  finer  person  in  l] 
I  Inited  Siaies.  for  the  Fourth  of  July  he  had  no  plans. 

Ii  was  hard  to  pic  lure  him  shaking  hands  with  a  holiday  crowd  t 
Coney  Island,  or  riding  a  white  horse  around  the  ring  of  a  Montana  rod  J 
but  I  could  imagine  him  handing  out  copies  of  the  (Constitution  to  an  • 
mobile  workers  in  Detroit,  and  as  the  plane  to  New  York  climbed  intil 
steep  turn  over  the  Potomac,  the  sight  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  M 
lovely  evening  light  reminded  me  that  a  democratic  republic  knows  » 
higher  rank  or  title  than  that  of  citizen.  The  media  prefer  celebrities,  w  > 
come  and  go  like  soup  cans  or  summer  moths,  unthreatening  al 
ephemeral.  (  Cheaply  produced  and  easily  replaced,  made  to  the  measure! 
our  own  everyday  weakness,  celebrities  ask  nothing  of  us  except  a  rou! 
of  applause.  Like  President  (Clinton,  they  let  us  off  the  hook.  Nader  s| 
the  book  on  the  sharp  points  of  obligation  to  a  higher  regard  tor  our  o  j 
intelligence  and  self-worth.  Less  interested  in  the  counting  of  votes  tl 
in  the  lesson  of  freedom,  be  mounts  his  campaign  on  the  proposition  tl 
the  party  of  things  as-ihey-are  depends  tor  its  continued  survival  on  I 
party  of  things-as-they-might-become. 
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ESGANABA'S 
MAGIC  HOUR 

Movies,  robot  deer,  and  the  American  small  town 

By  Torn  Bissell 


magic  hour:  The  brief  periods  of  dawn  and 
dusk  that  allow  enough  light  for  shooting,  but 
also  create  son\e  sinking  effects  on  film. 

—The  Complete  Film  Dictionary 

EXT.  ESCANABA  AREA  HIGH  SCHOOL 
ATHLETIC :  FIELD — TWILIGH 1 

In  the  hard  cold  of  a  waning  afternoon  in 
early  March,  I  stand  on  the  hash-marked 
permafrost  of  my  hometown 
football  held  in  Escanaha,  Michi- 
gan, and  wait  for  a  motion  picture 
to  he  filmed.  So  far,  1  have  seen  al- 
most nothing  of  what  moviemaking 
is  rumored  to  consist.  I  have  seen  a 
brief  game  of  touch  football  break 
out  among  the  crew.  1  hin>e  seen  the 
film's  star,  writer,  and  director,  Jeff 
Daniels,  field  the  same  question 
from  four  different  journalists.  1  have  been  in- 
troduced to  one  of  those  journalists  by  Daniels, 
an  irreducibly  dreamlike  introduction,  since  that 
journalist  happened  to  be  my  childhood  best 
friend,  Mike.  1  have  seen  many,  many  lights — 
enormous,  mutant  lights  whose  wattage  is  equal 
to  a  perpetual  camera  flash — moved  all  over  the 
place  and  overheard  complicated  justifications  for 
doing  so.  And  1  have  listened  to  three  Escanabans, 
huddled  near  the  field's  entrance,  tell  me  what 
they  think  of  the  production:  "It's  interesting," 
"It's  interesting,"  and  "Pretty  interesting." 

The  one  scene  on  tonight's  call  sheet  is  a  night- 
mare sequence  in  which  Daniels's  character  re- 
alizes he  is  standing  in  his  underwear  before  a 
stadium  of  Escanabans.  The  film's  producers  were 
hoping  for  a  turnout  of  4,000  local  extras.  What 
looks  to  be  600  have  been  herded  into  the  cen- 
ter section  of  the  bleachers,  leaving  huge  swaths 


of  seating  utterly  empty.  The  trouble  no  doubt  be- 
gan with  the  request  for  extras  the  Movie  People 
placed  in  Escanaha's  daily  newspaper.  There  were 
three  provisos. 

Proviso  One:  No  one  would  he  allowed  u>  bring 
alcoholic  beverages.  Why  this  is  a  problem:  Escan- 
aha is  the  sort  ot  place  where  family  friends  earn 
nicknames  like  A  Liter  Later.  Booze  is,  quite  sim- 
ply, a  cultural  staple. 

Proviso  Two:  No  one  would  he  allowed  to  weai 
"any  clothing  from  professional  s/>or(s 
teams,"  since  to  do  so  would  force 
the  producers  u  i  pi  my  up  permissions 
tees.  Why  this  is  a  problem:  Escana- 
ha is  the  sort  ot  place  where  people 
(people,  meaning  more  than  one) 
paint  their  homes  the  colors  dt  their 
favorite  football  team.  More  often 
than  not,  this  means  the  green  and 
gold  ot  the  Green  Bay  Lackers.  It  i^ 
immensely  difficult  for  main  grown-up  Escanabans 
to  leave  their  homes  without  some  NLL  logo  dis- 
played somewhere  on  their  bodies.  Many  people's 
"good"  coats  happen  to  be  expensive  leather  jack- 
ets the  breasts  of  which  are  emblazoned  with  a  gi- 
gantic PackersG.  This  is  not  tosuggesl  that  these 
people  don't  own  other,  non-NbL- related  c  loth- 
mg,  only  that  to  forbid  it,  for  whatever  reason,  is 
to  disapprove  of  it,  and  since  rural  Midwesterners 
are  highly  self-conscious,  ,i  good  wa\  to  ensure 
that  large  numbers  of  them  will  not  show  up  for 
your  movie  shoot  is  to  tell  them  what  they  can  and 
cannot  wear. 

Proviso  Three:  No  one  would  he  allowed  u>  leave 
his  or  her  seal,  noi  even  \or  bathroom  breaks.  Why 
this  is  a  problem:  from  what  I  was  able  to  gather 
earlier  in  the  day,  this  simpb  baffled  everyone.  A 
woman  1  ran  into  at  the  mall  all  but  scoffed  at  the 
idea  of  sitting  still  tot  four  hours  "without  a  bath- 
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fatal  em >r  here  was 
e  c<  >uld  leave  Ins 
,  of  i  ourse,  is  the  film's  con- 
1 1  ing  up  to  relieve  thein- 
u'lif  ih.it  takes  hours  to  shool  yet  oc- 
cupies thut\  seconds  ot  tilni  time  will  be  riddled 
i  i  i  hundreds  ol  inconsistencies.  So  what  was  a 
sensible  request  on  the  pari  ot  the  Mo\  ie  People 
l.iiik'oII  to  Escanahans  as  a  \  eiled  it  rcalh  weird 
threat. 

Mike  and  1  are  not  the  only  members  ot  the 
press  ]  •  the  him,  which  is  nothing 

As   Mil    l  ROWn  IS  1 11T  WIT1 1  THE  BLAZE  OF 

\  I  1   LK  JUTS,  DANIELS,  (  'LAP  IN  LONG 

I  M  )|  KWI    \K.  WALKS  ONTO  THE  FIELD 

less  than  the  higgesi  sror\  in  Escanaba's  history. 
I  lie  film's  producer,  Tom  Spiroff,  a  Michigan- 
born,  I  os  Angeles  residing  man  in  his  early  for- 
ties, approaches  our  journalistic  flotilla,  lie  is 
weanny  a  small  fortune's  worth  ot  North  Face 
arctic  wear  and,  in  a  gesture  of  superhuman  kmd- 
ness,  greets  even  one  of  us  by  name.  This  in- 
cludes the  prett\  redhead  from  the  local  televi- 
sion station,  a  gaunt  fellow  from  the  Flint  Jtntrruil, 
and  i  reporter  from  a  national  wire  service  whom 
Mike  i\  fers  to  as  "the  Weasel."  The  Weasel  in- 
wed  him  three  days  ,\^\  and  Mike,  a  grad- 
I  -flight  midwestern  law  school,  has  rea- 

1  i.u  he  will  find  himself  cist  in  the 
niiiivj  dispatch  as  Escanaba's  rube  re- 

k  ann\  thing  about  the  \\  easel, 
Mike  whispers  to  i ne.  several  tunes,  is  that  he  ac- 

;  how  new  sworthy,  b\   Es 

I  lus  film  is,  one  needs  only  to 

ibhshed  iiullenni.il  Escanaba 

retrosj  .vhieb  includes  in  its  "Faces  ot  the 

.  il  i  hemist  who  invented 

I  Ihern  gum"  and  a  man 

il  gas  sen  ice  1. 1  the  area." 

P<  i  iple  are  here  not  to 

Nlic  hi'j. m's  {  pper  Peninsu- 

ln  >p;  the\  are  here  to  car 

•  i  ink  i  if  eponymous 

Moon- 

iiid  ic  it\  equal  to  setting 

i ;  here,  filming, 

.  ithin  a  month  they 

w  ill  h  nised  Daniels,  a 

.'.  spaper,  in 

iblished  on 

-  -.-.  ■  n   win  ten  h\ 

Mike.  I  teai    .jinte  sen- 

•  i.  e  it  asked 
to  wnti  -  en.  I  know 


Escanaba's  delicate  musculature  too  well.  Th 
Movie  People  might  leave,  but  they  will  never  h 
gone.  This  movie  will  be,  forever,  a  part  of  it. 

An  incidental  curiosity  of  living  in  New  Yor 
C  at\,  as  I  do,  is  how  often  one  finds  oneself  on  th 
entertainment  industry's  participatory  edge.  On 
learns  quickly  to  correct  one's  path  as  to  leav 
undisturbed  the  crew  doing  exterior  shots  for  Lm 
&  t  hder  as  they  wait  tor  the  pertec  t  wash  i  it  Sui 
day-morning  light  to  fall  across  Beekman  Stree 
The  immense  grandeur  of  cities,  like  that  < 
in.  ivies,  is  often  the  hatch  through  which  peopl 
escape  places  such  as  Escanaba.  Although  the  citj 
escape  is  sparial  and  difficult  to  repeal,  the  movi 
escape  is  much  simpler — a  temporal  hegira  d 
ninety  minutes  in  familiar  darkness.  This  is  wh; 
makes  the  Movie  People's  presence  in  Escanab 
so  incongruous.  Rather  than  supply  Escanaba  wit, 
their  industry's  latest  distraction,  the  Movie  Peopl 
will  make  Escanaba  itself  distraction's  newest  ten- 
plate.  In  return,  Escanaba  will  play  the  part  d 
that  myth-fogged  place  so  popular  with  Holly 
wood's  illusionists:  the  American  small  town. 

"Escanaba"  is  an  Ojibway  word  meanin 
ther  "red  buck"  or  "flat  rock."  (Local  gallows  hi! 
mor  holds  that  the  Ojibway  were  exterminated  be 
tore  this  could  be  cleared  up.)  It  is  not 
wholesome  town,  no  clean-living  idyll  wher 
Clark  Kent  comes  of  age.  The  summers  are  love] 
ly  but  brief,  the  winters  long  and  Siberian.  It 
industries  are  extractive  and  blue-collar.  It 
tourists,  who  usually  come  from  nearby,  eve 
tinier  towns,  refer  to  Escanaba  as  "the  city." 
once  believed  it  was  a  pretty  place,  then  drov 
through  New  England  in  October.  The  good 
looking,  athletic  boys  I  went  to  high  school  witfl 
did  not  go  on  to  Yale  or  Wall  Street.  Many  ar 
still  here,  managing  restaurants  or  selling  can 
The  people  are  not  especially  nice,  which  is  no 
to  say  Escanaba  does  not  have  many  tine  people 
"Nice''  is  a  surface  with  little  relation  to  inner  de 
cency.  It  takes  some  doing  in  our  Pentium 
processed  time  to  be  Caucasian  and  poor,  bu 
there  is  a  lot  ot  solemn  Caucasian  poverty  in  Es. 
canaba.  This  is  best  illustrated  by  the  local  news 
paper's  personals  section,  in  which  a  dispropoi 
tionate  number  ot  ads  begin:  "DWF,  21,  singl 
mother . . ." 

The  question  remain  whether  "small  town 
signifies  anything  today  eyond  its  modest  ad 
jecrive-noun  mandate.  The  Census  Bureau  re 
fuses  to  define  what  a  "small  town"  is.  A  city,  ac 
cording  to  its  definition,  is  any  settlement  c 
more  than  25,000  people.  Anything  below  tha 
is,  in  an  enigmatic  tautology,  a  "place."  A  sai 
fate  tor  a  way  of  life  upon  which  whole  architec 
tures  of  faith  were  once  built,  and  one  wonder 
it  the  Movie  People  are  here  as  apostates  or  re 
vivalists  or  tor  one  last  sweep  through  the  smal 
town's  abandoned  pews. 


[abandon  my  colleagues  and  sidle  toward  the 
half-dozen  Movie  People  gathered  .n  mid- 
field,  all  of  them  huddled  around  Daniels's 
|tand'in,  an  Escanahan  named  Rob  1  losking.  A 
Joteadicam  operator  walks  .1  tight  circle  around 
i  lob,  beginning  his  sweep  focused  on  Rob's  face 
nd  ending  it  with  a  c  linching  shot  of  the  stadi- 
m's  bleachers.  (.  iary  l  ioldman,  Daniels's  assistant 
•  lirector,  watches  the  shot's  rehearsal  in  .1  hand- 
tj  idd  monitor.  C  iary  is  .1  good-natured,  ruthlessly 
I  fficient  commercial  director  from  New  York. 
!;  ie  wears  sunglasses  regardless  <  >t  available  daylight 
,  pd  a  tight  white  ball  cap  one  suspects  is  in  pi. ice 
iii 0  keep  his  skull  from  detonating.  "Let's  do  it 
I  gam,"  Gary  tells  the  Steadicam  operator,  then 
1  peaks,  commando-style,  into  the  miked  collar  of 
i  sporty  Day-Glo  orange  jacket.  "Right  side.  ( 'ain- 
1  ra  right  side.  Copy." 

Ij    As  the  sun  sets  behind  the  thick  pine  stand 
r-  hat  perimeters  the  football  held,  the  lack  of  ex- 
Iras  begins  to  become  a  problem.  To  appreciate 
■iov  crucial  extras  are  to  tonight's  filming,  one 
nusi  know  several  things  about  Michigan's  Up- 
i-Jer  Peninsula.  First,  citizens  of  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula are  known  as  "Yoopers,"  .1  transliterative  by- 
product of  "U.P.,"  as  this  underpopulated  and 
uarsomely  bleak  stretch  of  land  is  known.  The 
taJ.P.  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  Michigan  cul- 
.  urally  and  geographically,  connected  only  by  the 
Itj/lackinac  Bridge,  an  architectural  marvel  built  as 
Recently  as  1957.  The  U.P.  might  be  the  most 
mural  pan  of  the  country,  as  well  as  its  least  familiar. 
home  maps  neglect  to  include  the  border  sepa- 
rating the  U.P.  from  Wisconsin,  an  accidental 
M-nnexation  that,  it  made  official,  would  please 
;i!the  vast  majority  of  Yoopers,  who  feel  a  stronger 
cultural  identification  with  Wisconsin  anyway, 
irsrinally — and  in  light  of  tonight's  scene,  not  to 
mention  the  whole  film,  this  is  a  key  point — for 
c  oopers,  deer  hunting  has  near  religious  signifi- 
le  ince.  The  first  day  of  deer  season  is  actually  a 
mjzhool  holiday — Deer  Day,  it  is  called — and  the 
0  "itire  place  is  a  gun-crazy  hotbed  of  the  most  in- 
h  ilerable  sort.  Despite  this,  there  were,  in  1°°<7, 
vs  1  the  Upper  Peninsula,  a  landmass  larger  than 
it  lassachusetts  and  Connecticut  combined,  which 
;■  mtains  a  population  of  300,000  Schlitz-drinking, 
eer-slaying  yah<  x  >s,  .1  grand  u  >tal  <  >f  eight  murders. 
In  Escanaba  m  da  Moonlight,  Daniels  plays 
euhen  Soady,  a  luckless  tortv-three-year-i  ild  who 
ands  in  danger  of  becoming  the  oldest  Soady  in 
isrory  to  have  never  bagged  a  buck.  The  him  — 
,'jhich  is,  incidentally,  a  comedy — details  Reuben's 
torts  to  kill  a  deer.  Some  will  perhaps  he  unsur- 
rised  that  the  film  is  being  independently  pro- 
iced.  Even  Daniels,  in  my  interview  with  him, 
is  quick  to  point  out  that  he  doesn't  hunt,  and 
lat  the  him  is  really  a  love  srorv.  Let  me  say  that, 
i  an  erstwhile  Yooper,  1  am  not  especially  fazed 
the  script's  deer-murdering  aspects,  even  though 
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I  do  not  I  inn  1  either.  1  hinting  occupies  an  ele 
UK' nl.  1 1  chamber  with  in  the  conscii  msiu'ss  o|  rui 
a  I  Americans,  for  whom  the  semantk  sUusm  be- 
tween (rig  and  \10rk  and  den  and  ivnivm  is  harder 
to  justify.  More-  to  the  point,  deer  are  the  stupid- 
est terrestrial  mammals  the  pi, met  lias  so  far 
known.  They  are  essentially  louists  with  hoofs. 
When  not  eating  or  breeding,  they  like  to  launch 
themselves  inn  1  traffic. .  If  hunting  in  I  Ipper  Mr  hi 
gan  were  abolished,  thousands  of  1  leer  w<  hi  Id  starve 
during  its  brutal  winter,  and  lis  highways  would  be 
a  living  ohstat  le  course. 


Reuben's  nightmare,  then,  finds  him  before     jeff  danifls 


his  mocking  fellow  Escanabans,  all  of  whom  chant 
"Buckless!  Buckless!"  and  wave  aloft  signs  that  say 
things  like  "Da  Buckless  Yooper."  It  the-  scene 
comes  off,  the  film  could  mark  the  first  instance 
in  cinematic  history  of  a  central  character  being 
derided  for  his  inability  to  slaughter  a  highly 
beloved  constituent  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  walk-throughs  are  done.  The  sun  h.is  set 
and  the  blue-black  midwestem  sky  is  shotguntied 
with  nebulae.  Some  gaffers  are  placing  oval  h Iters 
over  the  gigantic  6,000-watt  I  IMI  lights.  As  the 
crowd  is  hit  with  their  celestial  illumination,  left 
Danieh  emerges  horn  the  stadium's  adjacent  lock 
er  room  and  walks  acn  >ss  the  held.  Upi  >n  si.Jit  1  t 
him,  the  crowd  lets  out  a  small  gasp  thai  tlai 
lines  into  courteous  applause.  1  linieh  is  K 
flanneled,  clad  in  l<  >ng  underwear,  and  con\  uic- 
ingly  rural,  which  is  by  wax  <  >f  saying  he  l< » 'I-  s  ter- 
rible. This  is  the  first  him  he  has  directed,  an  I  each 
twenty-hour  workday  has  etched  some  new  crag 
into  the  topography  of  his  face.  Since  the  film's 
finances  were  raised  privately,  whether  he  will 
ever  Jt>  this  again  depends  largely  <  >n  its  success. 


DIRECTS  ACTOR 
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I  X unci-  confers  with  Pom  and  Gary,  his  hreath 

unfurling  in  Ion  hanners.   I  om  anJ  Gary 

i.ui  I  there,  listening,  theii  own  hreath  i  hugging 

'inn  noses  in  little  locomotive  puffs.  I  )aniels 

ii  i.  >k  -  tired  in  that  scary,  familiar  way  one's  father 

t  tired,  pouring  himself  ;i  drink  at  the  dry  bar, 

after  letting  someone  go  that  d.i\  at  work.  I  have 

always  found  Daniels's  stardom  slightly  puzzling. 

Noi   in  the  way  one  finds  the  stardom  of,  say, 


Michael  Douglas  in  such  cleai  defiance  of  celebri- 
ty's iron  laws,  hut  puzzling  in  a  pleasing,  even  in- 
spu  ing  u.i\ .  I  )aniels  looks  like  any  number  of  big 
i  lunis\  Mid  westerners  I  grew  up  around,  and  I 
,1111  not  ,ii  .ill  shocked  to  learn  he  was  horn  in 
Mu  lugan.  I  w<  mdei  it  1  )aniels's  appeal  has  some- 
i  lIi  i  unli  the  I.ilI  that  many  nun,  il  asked 
I  tin  ii  lives  without  undue  conceit,  might 

urn  Is  in  play  themselves. 

ind  I  Vinii  Is  break  aparl ,  and  sud- 
i  I  i  the  strip  of  ii. h  k  at  the 

u  hers  ,in  Ins  hands  to  the 

crowd    A  -mall,  startled  i  'aniels  mock-re- 

proves i luin  and  raises  his  I,  md-  igain.  Six  hun- 
dred sud  lenl\  animated  votci  '  out  back  some 
innounnai  Daniels  segues  into  a  pranc- 

ing burlesque,  whipping  off  In-  flannel  and  thn  >w- 
ing  n  ovet  In-  shoulders  like  i  Ii  ither  boa.  I  he 
i  n  >wd  i-  I'd  mi|  tl\  hystei  I    he  Weasel,  to 


Mike's  instant  derision,  scuttles  across  the  field 
snap  pictures.  "Hey,  we  like  it!"  one  undeniab 
intoxicated  voice  shouts  back  at  Daniels,  who, 
he  turns  away  from  the  crowd,  is  smiling  not  tl 
rictus  of  celebrity  bur  an  actual  human  smile. 

"Well,"  Daniels  mutters  as  he  walks  past  rr 
"We  got  a  few  people.  It  is  three  degrees  out  hei 
They're  not  stupid." 

As  some  final  preparations  are  undertaken 
wander  up  into  the  stands,  looking  for  someoi 
I  know.  The  crowd  is  not  my  demographic,  mi 
of  its  members  very  old  or  very  young.  1  do  see  u 
the  stands  a  number  of  well-dressed  middle-agil 
women  who  "support"  the  town  in  its  every  el 
deavor,  whether  it  happens  to  be  turning  out  flj 
the  filming  of  a  movie  or  the  construction  of  i 
ternment  camps.  My  TRESS  button  earns  me  se- 
eral  "Hello! "s  from  crowd  members,  each  fol- 
lowed by  a  hurt  silence  when  they  realize  1  do  r 
plan  on  interviewing  them.  A  duo  of  ear-muff  I 
junior-high  girls  assails  me,  both  asking  if  I  wr 
for  the  local  newspaper.  1  tell  them  why  I'm  he  . 
"Hlt/vs  Magazine?"  one  gasps,  and  rushes  in- 
to a  gaggle  of  friends.  "Herpes  Magazine"  see 
quick,  contagionlike  spread  throughout  this  smjl 
portion  of  crowd.  I  am  on  my  way  back  to  the  fi<  I 
when  1  see  two  quiet  boys  sitting  in  the  tn  : 
row.  Both  are  decked  out  in  green-brown  ca  • 
ouflage,  and  they  observe  the  Movie  People  vo 
closely.  1  sit  next  to  the  boys  and  ask  them  wh 
they  think.  "1  think  it's  really  cool,"  the  old 
one,  Scott,  tells  me.  He  shakes  his  head.  "Not- 
ing really  happens  in  this  town.  Now  that  ther  i 
something  pretty  big  happening,  people  will  thi: 
Escanaba's  pretty  cool." 

Scott  knows  nothing  of  the  difficulty  Danii 
faces  m  getting  this  film  distributed.  He  does  rt 
know  that,  despite  the  alien  style  with  which  1 1 
Movie  People  comport  themselves,  fully  ni 
tenths  of  them  are  from  Michigan.  All  he  km  ; 
is  that  a  m<  ivie  camera  will  soon  rum  our  wa\ ,  a 
dial,  when  it  docs,  our  small  hometown  in  t ■ 
middle  of  nowhere  will  be  the  only  place  in  I] 
world  that  matters.  Scott's  anticipation  is  so 
tense  that,  tor  a  moment,  1  believe  this,  too. 

EXT.  MAIN  STREET NIG 

After  tonight's  filming,  Mike  and  1  dr.' 
down  Main  Street.  It  is  10:00  P.M.  oj 
Saturday  night  and  the  streets  ate  en 
ty,  the  stoplights  set  on  hypnotic  yellow  blink, 
canaba  seems  vaguely  unwell.  Nearly  everyth  ■ 
is  closed.  When  one  thinks  of  small  towns,  no  t 
wi  >rds  are  as  suggest  ive  as  "Main  Street."  They  < 
up  tableaux  of  a  tree-lined  avenue  where  ; 
day's  business  is  leisurely  but  efficiently  tra 
acted,  a  bustling  vena  cava  through  which  ev  ( 
citizen  passes  to  reach  her  town's  rejuvenat? 
heart.  But  Escanaba's  heart  has  been  stopj  1 
dead  by  the  coronary  thrombosis  ot  commen 
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expansion  out  on  Lincoln  Road,  a  McDonald's- 
and  Burger  King-  and  Wendy's-  and  Blockbuster- 
and  Wal-Mart-beset  thruway  thai  streaks  past 
Escanaba's  western  edge.  Largely  underdeveloped 
when  I  wns  a  child,  Lincoln  Road  has  now  made 
Main  Street  a  pale  mercantile  ancillary.  A  num- 
ber of  Main  Street's  storefronts  have  been  aban- 
doned, with  no  one  rushing  in  to  fill  the  void.  And 
1  am  devastated  to  see  that  Sayklly's  Candy,  a 
Main  Street  stalwart,  has  moved  to  a  slick  new 
shop  right  off  Lincoln  Road. 

Not  that  Lincoln  Road  is  a  commercial  dy- 
namo. As  Mike  and  1  turn  onto  it,  I  am  struck  by 
a  curious  lack  of  entrepreneurial  cunning.  Every 
restaurant  and  strip  mall  has  a  sign,  and  beneath 
every  sign  is  a  glowing  white  marquee.  Instead  of 
festooning  these  marquees  with  some  incentive 
to  stop  in,  Escanaba's  brightest  business-owning 
lights  have,  almost  to  the  one,  opted  for  William 
Carlos  Williams-like  austerity.  "Buffet,"  re. ids 
Country  Kitchens's  marquee.  That  of  Elmer's 
Restaurant  is  comparatively  encyclopedic:  "Pol- 
ish sausage,  kraut."  The  marquee  belonging  to 
.Suds  N'  Sun  tanning  salon,  while  informative, 
'seems  to  address  some  grievous  past  oversight: 
"New  tanning  bulbs."  Only  Nanoseconds,  a  quick- 
stop,  docs  much  to  bring  meaningful  tidings: 
"Marlboro  Carton  $21.58." 

We  take  a  spin  by  the  new  cineplex,  where 
actual,  profitable  motion  pictures  are  playing.  As 
teenagers,  Mike  and  I  used  to  drive  two  hours  to 
the  nearest  big  city — this  was  (ireen  Bay,  Wis- 
consin— hungry  tor  escape.  Only  there  could  we 
see  Reservoir  Dogs  or  Malcolm  X,  since  all  Escan- 
aba's  moribund  theater  had  to  offer  was  The  Ex- 
j  omst  III  or  Rocky  V  eons  after  its  opening  week- 
end. As  teenagers,  Mike  and  I  special-ordered 
Life  of  Brian  from  Southside  Video,  whose  unique- 
ly crappy  selection  of  slasher  flicks  we'd  exhausted, 
hut  one  pass  by  the  new  Blockbuster  reveals  un- 
ending walls  of  videos  and  DVDs. 

After  1  left  Escanaba,  I  felt  some  dignity  that 
1  had  come  of  age  far  beyond  the  fallout  of  the  cul- 
tural atom  smasher.  The  movies  I  saw  or  albums 
I  bought  or,  latet,  books  I  read  were  not  much  col- 
ored by  the  inducements  of  culture  brokers.  The 
pickings  were  slimmer,  sometimes  maddeningly 
so,  and  not  always  sophisticated,  hut  1  was  nev- 
er less  than  certain  that  I  had  picked  them.  This 
fis  what  makes  rural,  small-town  people  so  opin- 
ionated. Strong  opinion  is  the  necessary  attendant 
of  choice,  however  limited,  while  fashion  is  the 
ihootlick  of  exacting  coercion. 

If  I  were  growing  up  in  Escanaba  now,  Ama- 
zon.com would  happily  suggest  which  hooks  or 
iicompact  discs  to  buy.  With  America  Online  I 
could  chat  with  people  as  tar  away  as  Newark  or 
Portland,  erasing  the  demarcations  of  isolation, 
a  visible  suburbanite  to  a  vast,  invisible  city.  The 
Movie  People  have  come  to  capture  Escanaba's 


isolation,  which  exists,  still,  in  every  empty  street 
and  darkened  storefront,  hut  il  is  an  isolation 
that  is,  increasingly,  identical  to  that  of  a  thou- 
sand towns  just  like  it.  All  of  them  are  attuned  to 
the  same  cultural  pulsar,  as  distant  as  it  is  famil- 
iar, as  relentless  as  it  is  indifferent. 

INI.   ROSY'S  DINliK MORNINt; 

"W  "W  T"hile  driving  to  today's  shoot,  I  find  that 
%  %      the  Movie  People-  have  closed  off  sev 

T  T  eral  blocks  of  Main  Street.  A  small 
crowd  of  Escanabans  stands  at  the  barricade,  shak- 
ing their  heads  in  outrage.  One  would  like  to 
point  out  to  these  furnaces  of  rural  anger  that  dri- 
ving a  single  block  north  will  grant  them  passage 
to  wherever  it  is  they  wish  to  go,  hut  one  also 
knows  this  is  not  the  point.  Routine  in  small 
towns  is  not  ruptured  lightly.  Repetition  may  in- 
deed kill  the  soul,  bin  il  also  affords  the  numb 
comfort  of  recognition. 

I  park  and  walk  down  Main  Street  to  Rosy's 
Diner,  where  I  see  that  the  Movie  People's  in- 
festation has  already  taken  root.  1  suddenly  real- 
ize thai  I  have  not,  as  clearly  as  I  can  remember, 
ever  before  walked  down  Main  Street.  As  a  boy  I 
dirt-biked  the  whole  of  Mam  Stteet  almost  dai- 
ly, and  as  an  adult  I  have  driven  down  it  thou- 
sands of  runes,  hut  the  slow-moving  vista  of  its 

IT'S  10:00  P.M.  AND  MAIN  STREET  IS  EMPTY, 
THE  STOPLIGHTS  SET  CON  HYPNOTIC  YELLOW 
BLINK.  ESCANABA  SEEMS  VAGUELY  UNWELL 


storefronts  and  clean  sidewalk  slabs  is  disassoci- 
ating in  a  revelatory  way.  No  one  walks  in  Es- 
canaha.  Ever.  No  doubt  this  hears  some  relation 
to  the  astonishing  fatness  of  many  of  its  citizens, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  cold  menace  of  its  bore- 
dom. It  is  virtually  impossible  to  grow  bored  while 
walking.  No  form  of  locomotion  offers  its  solace. 
And  yet,  1  am  an  Escanaban  hack  in  Escanaba, 
and  after  walking  a  distance  shorter  than  the  one 
from  my  front  stoop  to  my  subway  stop  I  find  my- 
self wondering  why  the  Movie  People  have 
blocked  off  so  fucking  much  of  Main  Street. 

Rosy's  Diner  is  a  small,  sensation, illy  yellow 
building  found  a  few  doors  down  from  the  hank 
where  my  father  works — the  kind  of  place  that 
serves  Coke  in  ylass  bottles  and  where  lunch  lor 
two  rarely  vaults  into  double  digits.  Dunn-  the 
grim  summer  following  my  early  withdrawal  from 
the  Peace  Corps,  my  father  and  I  ate  lunc  h  here 
every  day  and  tried  to  figure  out  what  I  would  do 
with  my  life.  I  arrive  at  Rosa's  to  IukI  the  Movie 
People  adjusting  the  set's  lighting. 

"Wait,"  one  gaffer  tells  another,  after  placing 
a  light.  "This  one'll  he  dangerously  close  to  he- 
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in"  iii  the  shot."  I  ask  ilu'  yalfcrs,  Isn'l  every  light 
here  dangerously  c  lose  to  being  in  the  shot ?  I  here 
ire  h\  i  different  hate  lies  nt  lights:  three  outside, 
shining  into  Rosy's,  .uul  two  even  brighter  ones 
inside.  Kvery  possible  plat  e  upon  whic  h  the  cam- 
era \\  ill  not  turn  is  a  bulwark  of  hot  white  light. 
(.  )ne  gaffer  smiles,  walks  over  to  me,  and  explains 
that  moviemaking  is  10  percent  good  lighting,  10 
pin  enl  production  value,  and  80  percent  stand- 
ing around  and  eating  Gummi  Rears,  ol  whk  h  he 
offers  me  several. 

I  .mi  squired  to  the  back  door  ol  Rosy's,  my  es- 
cort and  I  stepping  over  cables  and  heavy  black 
boxes  stenciled  with  "Mid  America  Cine  Sup- 
port." As  we  muscle  our  way  through  the  sound 
equipment  c  rowding  the  kitchen,  I  see  that,  in  the 
diner  propel ,  I  )aniels  is  in  the  midst  of  directing 
a  st  rue  Wearing  a  thick  flannel  shirt  and  linger 
less  hobo  gloves,  he  kneels  next  to  a  table  where 
Ins  three  >u  tors  are  seated  and  will  soon  pretend 
to  chat  over  tepid  cot  tee.  I  )aniels  speaks  quietly, 
e\ei\  word  freighted  with  consequence,  while  the 
actors  listen,  eyes  narrow  and  mouths  tamped. 

(  i,h\  Goldman  wanders  around  Daniels  and 
the  at  tors,  pointing  out  every  possible  disruptive 
influent  e  within  the  sc  ene's  frame:  "  There's  spilled 

Bl   I  WbbN    I  Akl-S  A  WOMAN  ASKS,  "DO  I  HAVE 
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water  on  the  table.  Do  we  care?  There's  no  steam 
coining  oft  that  coffee.  I  )o  we  care'"  Watching  all 
ilus  adamant  preparation,  I  tiv  to  conceive  of 
how  a  had  dim  is  ever  made.  Daniels's  budget  is 
.ink  a  I  n  lie  i  ivei  $2  million,  yet  nothing  seems  to 
tall  outside  consideration.  Nothing  seems  hurried 
or  rushed.  Kos\'s  is  lilUd  to  its  gunwales  with  in 
e  redihh  contentious,  hard-working  Movie  People, 
whose  li  'c  us  ,  in  getl  ing  down  the  scene  well  has 
made  ilu  room  a  e  auk  Iron  ol  concentration.  Did 
a  maud. inn  like  David  Lean  prepare  this  thor- 
oughly, hi  was  his  vision  so  honed  he  merely 
willed  things  into  place,  like  Yahweh  landsc  aping 
I  dc-n  '  W  hat  "I  ilu  loumeyman  direc  tor  i.q^jx-cl  tor 
the  new  Martin  Lawrence  vehicle?  Does  he  sit 
down  with  his  A.I  )  iii' 'la  attei  night,  day  after  day, 
and  debate  h  >w  Liwrence?  I  hrough  w hat 

ale  hean\    do  n  s|>ee  lac  le  of   three  ac 

tors  surrounded  b\  lights  and  cameras  and  twen- 
ty othei  people  transform  into  art's  precious  met 
ii         ,Jnde-  thai  no  one,  least  ot  all 
lie,  is  quite  sure  how  this  happens. 
\  affolded  by  this  terrified 
i    I  Hivid  I  can  e  ollapsed  in 
:il  failure,  the  journey- 
man diree  i      i  I       nen  of  expet  tancy 


that  he  will,  finally,  wrest  from  his  overworked 
script  and  unappealing  star  something  with  which 
the  declining  remains  of  his  conscience  can  abide 

Ik-hind  me,  Tom  Spiroff  stands  in  the  kitchen,  | 
talking  to  a  Detroit  Free  Press  reporter.  He  will  lat- 
er be  quoted  as  saying:  "I'm  completely  confi-  i 
dent  we're  making  a  movie  any  studio  is  going  to  I 
want  to  distribute — The  novelty  is  these  Yex>p-  | 
ers,  who  are  a  special  breed  of  people  you  haven't  I 
seen  in  movies  before." 

"Last  looks,  everybody!"  Gary  hollers.  Tom 
and  the  reporter  break  off  their  conversation.  A   1 
subterranean  silence  falls  within  Rosy's.  The  sec-   j 
ond  assistant  director  snaps  his  slate.  Daniel;   I 
nods  m  a  deep,  comprehending  way.  Gary  yells 
"Action!" — a  moment-specific  imperative,  likt 
"C  "barge!"  or  "Full  speed  ahead!"  that  no  huinai    j 
being  could  ever  tire  of  being  paid  to  shout. 

They  shoot  the  scene — three  hunters  talk 
ing — several  times.  Movie  People  really  do  sa^  j 
things  like,  "That  was  perfect.  Let's  do  it  again.'   i 
Between  takes,  a  hard-bitten  elderly  womai    | 
standing  to  my  left  asks  me,  "L\>  I  have  to  yell  out    [ 
'Flash!'  if  I'm  taking  a  picture?"  She  is  clearly  a  na   I 
tive  Escanaban,  and  I  wonder  how  she  has  by( 
passed  the  wranglers  whose  job  it  is  to  keep  Es 
canahans  off  the  set.  I  whisper  that  I  don't  thinl 
flash  photography  is  allowed  during  filming.  Sh« 
then  asks,  "Is  that  man  in  the  chook  from  Es 
canaha?"  Since  the  man  in  the  "chook"  is  an  ac 
tor,  I  feel  confident  telling  her  no.  "Is  Jeff  here?' 
she  whispers.  1  fix  her  with  a  long,  icy  stare.  Wher 
the  takes  are  completed,  Daniels  walks  over  am 
introduces  the  hard-bitten  elderly  woman  to  the 
Detroit  free  Press  reporter. 

She  is  the  owner  of  a  deer  camp  the  Movie 
People  are  using  for  exterior  shots.  I  now  fee 
like  a  jackass  and  compound  this  by  eavesdrop 
ping  on  the  woman's  subsequent  interview.  He 
use  of  "Jeff"  is  not  framed  in  grossly  arriviste  term 
at  all.  She'd  never  heard  of  Daniels  before  tin 
filming.  The  delighted  Free  Press  reporter  ask 
her  it  she  ever  thought  her  camp  would  be  use* 
in  a  motion  picture.  "Not  really,"  she  says. 

1  wander  outside  to  see  Tom  Spiroff  valiantl 
holding  up  his  conversational  end  with  a  stout  Es 
canaban  and  his  young  son.  The  man  talks  ani 
matcdly  of  just  about  everything.  Tom  remain 
heart rendingly  kind,  even  after  his  responses  havi 
fallen  to  a  takc-me-to-your-leader  tonelessnesf 
"Really,"  he  says.  "Huh,"  he  says.  The  man  sallie 
te  >rt  h  into  some  new  topic,  and  I  can  sense  the  psy 
c  hie  battle  being  waged  behind  Tom's  faceplate 
I  adl  be  nice.  I  . . .  will . . .  be  niee.  This  is  anoth 
er  skirmish  in  the  undeclared  emotional  war  be 
tween  Escanaba  and  the  Movie  People.  Th 
Movie  People,  so  far,  have  been  regarded  in  Es 
canaha  as  suquisingly  courteous.  "Gexxl,  normt 
folks,"  one  person  (old  me.  But  they  are  not  noi 
tnal  folks.  They  are  making  a  movie,  one  of  th 
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lore  abnormal  endeavors  a  group  of  human  he- 
igscan  undertake.  One  senses  that  Tom  knows 
aat  the  smallest  lapse  with  this  Escanahan  will 
oison  the  garden  oi  friendly  relations  he  has  as- 
duously  pruned.  One  senses  fur- 
rier that  Tom  also  knows,  and 
etests,  how  unfair  a  burden  it  is  -    - 

)  have  to  disprove  the  negative 
f  Movie  People's  reputed  base- 
ess  to  an  entire  town  twenty- 
iur  hours  a  day. 

Here  two  selves  stand  in  naked 
confrontation,  the  Small-Town 
elf  and  the  Hollywood  Sell, 
ach  severed  from  its  context, 
ach  forced  to  create  a  new,  pre- 
arious  reality.  For  the  Escana- 
an,  this  reality  holds  that,  al- 
hough  he  is  impressed  with 
dm,  he  is  not  overwhelmed  by 
im,  and  by  enjoying  with  him 
vervday  conversation  he  will  al- 
iw  this  Hollywood  movie  pro- 
lucer  a  respite  from  the  takerv  he  believes  makes 
p  Tom's  world.  For  Tom,  the  reality  is  deten- 
ve  and  turns  hack  on  itself,  a  metaphysical  hair- 
in  that  actually  forces  him  to  portray  the  normal, 
iendly  person  he  is.  Having  to  concentrate,  in  in- 
fraction after  interaction,  on  being  oneseli  must 
e  ontological  hell,  and  1  catch  a  sudden  glimmer 
f  why  so  many  famous  people  lose  their  minds. 

I  simply  cannot  hear  to  watch  any  more  ot 
lis,  and  hurry  away. 


(  Luton's  evidence-gathering  in  the  case  of 
Small  Town  v.  City  will  be  greeted  h)  mam  with- 
i  nit  skepticism.  Most  Americans,  after  all,  do  not 
live  in  small  towns  hut  in  suburbs  or  micropoli- 
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Intermission 

n  some  ways,"  |ohn  Clayton  writes  in 
Small  Town  Bound,  a  primer  on  aban- 
doning the  toxic  urban  lifestyle,  "moving 
a  small  town  is  like  moving  to  a  foreign  coun- 
y.  .  .  .Compared  to  your  old  neighbors,  these 

■ople  re, illy  are  different A  slip-up  may  he 

>stly.  Despite  the  best  of  intentions,  your  statem- 
ents or  actions . . .  may  send  the  wn  >ng  message, 
id  you'll  find  yourself  disliked.  .  .  ."  Even  tor  a 
>oster  like  Clayton,  the  small  town  is  ineffably 
ie  Other,  in  the  porno  "Shakespeare  and  the 
•ther"  sense  of  the  word.  Some  of  Clayton's 
'inters  ("It  you  truly  have  a  secret  that  ah- 
Titely  nobody  should  know,  then  tell  absolutely 
Tody")  read  like  transcriptions  from  a  coun- 
rintelligence  manual;  others  ("your  brash  New 
•rk  sales  technique  may  offend  reticent  dairy 
rmers")  come  oft  as  deconstructions  of  New 
irker  cartoons.  But  in  the  face  of  lifestyle  de- 
impression,  Clayton  is  optimism's  archangel. 
nail-town  folk  may  at  first  he  unsophisticated 
id  a  little  frightening,  be  assures,  but  by  ohey- 
gdraconian  rural  protocol  and  (the  implication 
clear)  not  expecting  very  much,  you  will  soon 
come  a  welcome  member  ot  the  community. 
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tan  "edge  cities,"  such  as  those  outside  ot  Phoenix,      filming  on 
Houston,  and  .Atlanta.  Whether  hated,  loved,       escanaba's 
mourned,  or  celebrated,  the  small  town  is,  to      MAIN  5TREET 
those  who  do  not  live  in  one,  an  alternate  uni- 
verse whose  values  tall  hideously  short  or  glori- 
ously  surpass  those  oi  their  referents.  Many  of 
our  stumping  politicians  speak  plangently  of  then 
small-town  origins,  while  most  mass  entertain- 
ments prefer  a  more  cynical  vision  of  small -town 
lite.  I  lc  iwever  small  t<  >wns  are  portrayed,  they  are 
never  Now,  and  the\  are  never  You. 

[<  ir  browbeaten  city-dwellers  whose  rural  flight 
needs  an  ire  codified  guidance  than  the  hn  miides 
of  Small  Town  Bound,  there  is  Norman  (  .'ramp- 
ton's  The  100  Best  Small  Totem  in  America. 
C  'rampton  ranks  small  towns  according  to  their 
"uniqueness"  and  "quality."  1  lis  complicated  for- 
mula involves  average  income,  percentage  of 
nonwhites,  crime  rate,  and  local  government 
spending  on  education,  among  other  brow- wrin- 
kling concerns,  t  x  immunities  like  Beaufort,  South 
Carolina,  and  Provincetown,  Massachusetts,  with 
their  singular  mission  of  providing  summer  hous- 
ing for  millionaires  and  sucking  money  out  of 
tourists,  score  highly  in  ( -rampton's  playoff.  Of  the 
thousands  of  anti-Provincetovvns  lacking  the 
restorative  power  ot  boutique  art  and  agreeable  s,  >- 
cioeconomics,  Clayton's  boosterism  shows  its  un- 
pleasant Janus  face.  "The  good  small  towns  are 
booming,"  he  writes.  "The  bad  ones  are  dvtng." 

Clayton  would  toe-tag  my  hometown  in  an 
instant.  Escanaba  otters  its  citizen*  almost  noth- 
ing appreciable  to  outsiders  beyond  a  stagnant 
local  economy  and  community  theater.  1  >espite 
this,  a  good  chunk  ot  each  graduating  class  hangs 
around  Every  year  enough  old  high-school  ac- 
quaintances migrate  hack  from  Milwaukee  or  IV- 
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troit  to  give  \  igue  misgivings  to  those  o)  us  with 
no  sin  h  designs.  In  .1  --m.il I  town,  -iiuc-  is  the 
simplest  arithmetu  there  is.  [~o  achieve  it,  you 
leave  then  subsequent h  bore  to  tears  your  new 
hig-i  u \  tne ik I-  w  nli  accounts  ol  youi  fated  escape. 
Indeed,  when  I  was  younger  I  felt  certain  that 
what  kept  small-town  people  in  theii  small  towns 
was  .1  1  ragii  defti  lei ic\  ol  spii  it 

My  stridency  was  fortified  by  American  liter- 
ature's constellation  of  small -town  exiles.  Willa 
t  'ather,  Ernest  Hemingway,  1  Scott  Fitzgerald, 
Sinclair  Lewis,  anil  Sherwood  Anderson  all  wrote 
theii  best  work  after  abandoning  their  midwi  si 
em  hometowns.  Onl\  (. ', n! ki  opted  for  aria.  Hem- 
ingway, typically,  1  hose  silence,  not  once  writing 
about  Oak  Park,  Illinois.  Fitzgerald  seemed  to 
hold  his  Minnesota  boyhood  111  a  regard  that  is 
ball  sneering,  halt  heartbroken.  In  Main  Street 
anil  Babbitt,  Lewis  Ik  irsewhipped  American  small 
t<  iwns  so  ferociously  that  the  latter  has  become 
syni  inviiK  his  with  everything  strangling  and  con- 
formist about  them.  Anderson  is  the  most  influ- 
sinall-town  anatomist,  his  Wincsburg,  (  )hio 
famously  coining  the  term  "grotesques"  for  small- 


iml  inspit  ing  w  hat  might  best  be 
called  the  "I   ]  a  inesburg"  tradition  in 

.\it h  thi  hat  1  re- 

1 1  persi  'ii.  While  suburbs  tend 
in  1  limbers  f<  >r  wh<  im  as- 
is  a  divine  1  ight,  small  towns 
il  stamp.  I  have  dwelled  hap 
for  several  years  vet  still  find 
I  In  mes  and  being  kissel  in 
es.  I  wi  mid  like  t<  <  credit 
\  11  h  \  illage  drink- 
I  ascetii  ism,  but  1  know 
ime  w  reti  bed  sell 
ibans  awa\ 
in  ilread  1  if  am 

•.  Llellv  sl|s- 


peel  themselves  to  be.  This  is  why  many  smal 
tc mn  men  dress  si  1  bidet >i isly,  and  why  many  small  | 
town  women  do  such  upsetting  things  to  theii 
hair.  One  never  risks  the  spur  of  true  rejectiot  j 
when  one  has  made  that  rejection  inevitable. 

EXT.  N(  >P  IIM'  iWN — I>.V  j 

On  my  way  out  the  door  for  the  hist  d 
location  filming,  my  father  asks  wher 
the  Movie  People  are  shooting  t<  day.  1  te 
him  where  "we"  are  shooting  and,  while  drivin 
to  the  set,  marvel  at  my  unthinking  use  of  th 
first-person  plural.  My  self-election  to  the  parlia 
mint  of  moviemaking  is  not  star-fucking  solipsisr 
as  much  as  it  is  an  involuntary  submission  to  th 
production's  incorporating  nature.  But  displace 
ment  comes  fast  in  its  wake,  for  when  one's  tow 
is  incorporated  into  another  reality,  one's  ver 
identity  succumbs  to  the  resultant  vortex. 

Today  the  Movie  People  are  filming  in  Nortl" 
town,  Escanaba's  economically  depressed  distric 
In  perfect  storybook  synchronicity,  the  division  K  I 
tween  Northtown  and  its  flusher  counterpart 
Southtown,  is  the  long  stretch  of  Mam  Stree  j 
Since  Escanaba  lacks  any  minority  presencf 
Northtowners  anil  Southtowners  are  forced  t 
dislike  each  other.  I  am  from  Southtown.  Wop 
yet,  1  grew  up  on  its  toniest  street,  Lake  Sho 
Drive,  a  descendant  of  an  ancien  regime  Escanal 
family  whose  kingly  house  overlooks  the  city  pat 
and  the  oceanic  glory  of  Lake  Michigan.  Nortl 
town,  1  am  saving,  makes  me  uncomfortable  ar 
conspicuous  in  the  narcissistic  and  probably  d' 
luded  way  a  straight  person  feels  in  a  room  of  hi 
mosexuals. 

Today's  scene  takes  place  at  Reuben's  hous  | 
where  he  attempts  detente  with  his  unhappy  wit 
Despite  the  tact  that  it  is  the  coldest  day  of  filr 
ing  yet,  with  a  savage  temperature  not  unlike  th 
of  the  moon's  solar  lee  side,  .1  fairly  large  group 
Escanabans  has  materialized  to  watch  the  filmit 
and  been  corralled  into  a  line  across  the  strei 
i  iary  1  l<  ildman,  111  his  ever  present  sunglasses  a' 
white  ball  cap,  paces  up  and  down  the  sidewa 
while  talking  into  his  cell  phone. 

Two  large  production  trucks  pull  up  and  <: 
gingerly  emptied  of  equipment.  One  guv,  load 
with  an  armful  of  walkie-talkies,  calls  alms:  "G 
your  red-hot  walkies!"  Moviemaking  might 
the  only  occupation  without  potential  lethal 
that  encourages  such  rampant  walkie-talkie  u. 
Several  of  the  gaffers  and  grips  are  wearing  I  LO 
buttons  on  their  jackets.  Even  thou 
thc\  are  busy,  this  inspires  me  to  strike  up  sot 
conversation,  lor  just  about  all  of  them,  this  ft 
is  their  first  "feature"  experience,  though  ma 
have  done  production  work  in  commercials  a 
public  service  announcements.  They  are  counti 
on  t hi-  mi  ivie's  success  no  less  keenly  than  Danii 
1  he  best  boy,  Hans,  is  working  his  way  throu 


Photograph  '    Pat  1  rod' 


niimunilv  college  in  I  arising  at  .1  garage-door 
anufacturer.  I  am  annul  to  ask  whether  they 
ily  love  Escanaha  when  I  see  an  old  high  school 
end,  Doug,  talking  with  I  >aniels's  stand-in 
Dour  is  Mike's  cousin.  I  le  is  also  the  >  mly  per 
n  1  know  who  has  been  shot  tor  non-geopolit- 
il  reasons,  taking  an  accidental  bullet  in  the  leg 
Kile  Jeer  hunting  a  few  years  aRo.  I  Four's  femur 
is  shattered,  and  he  walks  with  a  noticeable 
up.  Dour,  I  learn,  has  signed  onto  the  film  as  its 
un  Safety  Consultant.  I  congratulate  him  on  his 
g,  and  he  reRales  me  with  amused  hut  not  at  all 
ean-spirited  stories  of  the  Movie  People's  in- 
icence  in  things  ungulate. 
The  Movie  People  arri\'ed  with  the  thoiiRht  ol 
ing  .1  tranquilized  farm  deer  lor  the  huntinR 
enes.  But  a  tranquilizer!  farm  deer  proved  difti- 
ilt  to  procure.  A  mechanical  deer  was  thus  op- 
ined from  the  local  branch  of  the  Department 
Natural  Resources,  a  noti<  m  so  oxymon  mic  I 
/(ion  at  the  thought  of  it.  Why,  I  ask,  does  the 
NR  have  a  mechanical  deer?  "To  catch  poach- 
s,"  Doug  replies.  Robot  deer  are  patrolling  the 
rests  of  Upper  MichiRan,  and  clearly  I  am  here 
ivering  the  wronR  story. 

A  couple  approaches  the  set  with  a  mixture  ol 
spidation  and  privilege.  They  are,  it  is  quickly 
■termmed,  the  owners  of  the  house  that  a  whole 
up  of  Movie  People  are  recklessly  stomping  in- 
and  out  of.  1  ask  the  woman,  Michelle,  it  she's 
orried  about  her  home.  She's  not,  she  lelK  me, 
rking  a  little  as  the  screen  d<  ><  >r  bangs  shut  f<  >r  the 
tieth  time.  "They  gave  us  excellent  insurance." 
A  stressed-looking  Jeff  Daniels  is  talking  to  a 
imeraman  about  (what  else)  lighting  the 
iveway-parked  pickup  truck  he'll  be  sitting  in  ti  ir 
Le  duration  of  this  scene.  Daniels's  costar,  the  un- 
irly  beautiful  Kimberly  Norris  v  iuerrero,  most  ta- 
ous  for  an  appearance  on  Seinfeld,  waits  nearby 
ith  her  unfairly  handsome  significant  other. 
miels  climbs  into  the  cab  of  the  battered  Ford, 
d  Guerrero  takes  her  place  at  the  driver's-side 
ndow.  Both  suffer  eleventh-h<  >ur  preening  at  the 
nds  of  a  makeup  artist.  Their  conversation  will 
st  be  shot  from  Daniels's  perspective,  and 
lassed  on  the  Ford's  passenger  side  is  a  platoon 
Movie  People:  the  cameraman,  the  second  as- 
tant  director,  some  gaffers,  and  the  condenser 
ic  operator,  each  frozen  in  a  differently  un- 
mfortable  pose.  Providing  further  distraction 
■  the  lights,  all  perched  on  thin  metal  stands 
led  "lollipops,"  and  a  huge  white  deflector  that 
emhles  the  screen  upon  which  children  are  lo- 
|romized  by  elementary-school  filmstrips.  Be- 
tjath  this  sensory  ambush,  Guerrero  and  Daniels 
:  now  expected  to  have  a  quiet,  charaeter-re- 
»  ding  conversation.  One  does  not  need  to  see 
t  ir  awkward  initial  takes  to  grasp  how  ludi- 
<  >usly  difficult  motion-picture  acting  can  be. 
The  Movie  People  will  try  to  use  as  much  na- 


tive s,mnd  and  dialogue  as  the\  can,  since  posi- 
production  rcduhhing  is  so  expensive  It  is  there- 
tore  extremely  important,  t  iary  is  explaining  to 
1  lie  i  tow d,  thai  every  me  keep  very,  vcr\  quiel  and 
very,  very  still  while  the  cameras  are  rolling.  Die 
i.  rowd  is  a  cooperative  ot  nods.  C  iary  walks  back 
over  to  the  Movie  People's  side  of  the  street, 
where  he  motions  to  a  production  assistant  car- 
rying a  bullhorn. 

A  bullhorn  enhanced  voice  tills  the  air:  "All 
righl .  everybody.  No  walking.  Quiet,  please."  Al- 
though I  am  standing  at  least  twenty  feet  away, 
the  hloek  is  wreathed  with  such  silence  I  can 
heai  (  iuerrero  and  Daniels's  conversation  per- 

A  TRANQUILIZER  DEER  WAS  HARD  TO  FIND.  A 
MECHANICAL  ONE  WAS  TI  IUS  OBTAINED  FROM 
TI  IE  1  >EPARTMENT  OF  NATURAE  RESOU1U  lis 


fectly.  Noah,  the  sound  mixer,  a  lanky,  long 
haued  young  man  in  a  white  Irish  sweater,  sits 
nearby  at  his  portable  digital  audio  recorder,  mon- 
itoring the  sound  lev  eh  through  his  headphones 
and  minutely  adjusting  the  console's  numerous 
pots.  Noah  looks  pleased  until  a  neighborhood 
dog  begins  barking.  The  dog  barks,  in  fact, 
through  the  enure  lake  and  stops,  with  mysteri- 
ous precision,  the  instant  the  take  is  complete. 
I  iary  motions  for  another  hullhomed  edict  for  si- 
lence, and  Guerrero  and  Daniels  begin  anew. 
Five  seconds  in,  the  d<  >g  is  at  it  yet  again.  Noah's 
eves  n >ll  skyward,  C  iary  is  now  helplessly  scanning 
the  neighborhood,  and  the  production  assistant 
is  brandishing  his  bullhorn  in  a  way  that  leaves 
little  douhi  of  its  canine-bludgeoning  potential. 
When  the  dog's  tireless  larynx  has  spoiled  the 
third  take,  another  production  assistant  is  sent  on 
a  door-to-door  scour  ot  the  neighborly  ^\\. 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  production  assistant, 
smiling  and  a  little  shaken,  returns.  The  dog's 
owner  has  been  confronted.  Unfortunately,  the 
man  is  not  one  ot  Northtown's  finer  citizens. 
This  is  not  surprising,  since  finding  an  adult  male 
at  home  at  eleven  <  >'cl<  ick  on  a  Tuesday  nu  irning 
is  a  rather  flagrant  hallmark  ot  dedicated  unem- 
ployment. The  man  was  unmoved  by  the  pro 
duction  assistant's  request  that  his  dog  be  taken 
inside  during  the  filming.  The  production  assis- 
tant— wisely,  1  think — decided  to  leave  it  at  that, 
and  after  every<  me  talks  the  situation  1  iver  it  is  sug- 
gested thai  perhaps  the  bullhorn  is  the  dog's 
Pavlovian  trigger. 

A  fourth  lake  is  attempted  minus  the  prefato- 
ry bullhorn.  A  weird,  fretful  aura  descends  upon 
the  production.  No  one — not  (  iary,  not  Noah, 
not  tin.'  crew  ,  not  the  e rowd —  is  listening  to  any 
thing  but  this  immaculate,  fragile  quiet.  The  d<  ig's 
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uk'  comes  ;inJ  goes,  hut  ivc  .in-  no  longi 
tuned  to  anything  mi  spec  ihc.  Hie  late- morning 
IW  Ittei'lllg  of  birds  all  around  ii-  -.1  ir-  i-  i.  iih  oils 
.is  ,i  '  nek  tail  party.  boot  fa  lb  register  like  explod- 
licil>.  1 1  is  pi  in.- ,  iui.  1 1  anxiety,  a  hysteria  gen- 
crated  by  an  inability  to  distinguish  between  tbe 
apocalyptic  and  the  ridiculous  Near  tbe  end  of 
i  In  take,  a  en  >\vd  member's  baby  begins  to  cry. 
She  turns  and  quite  tranklv  prints  away  from  tlie 
crowd,  her  wail  my  infant  mashed  to  her  chesr.  It 
is  .is  though  she  has  |uvi  been  passed.  Ai  this, 
some  more  loutish  crowd  members  bey  in  to  laugh. 
i.  ran  stands  there,  tight-mouthed,  while  Daniels 
and  C  iuerrero,  wholly  alone  in  the  temple  ol  irr, 
tinish  their  lake  with  a  soli,  scripted  kiss. 

On  the  following  take,  a  school  bus  grinds 

wo  blocks  a wav.    Hie  take  after  rhat  is.  made 

unusable  In  an  inopportune  cai  horn  coupled 

wiib  a  rotten  muffler.  Several  lakes,  in  fact,  suf- 

lei  invasion  by  questionable  mufflers.  After  what 

feeb  like  the  three  hundredth  endeavor  to  him 

!went\  seconds  of  human  interaction  without 

some  spike  ol  unbidden  sound,  Ciary  looks  up 

wuli  a  beleagui  red  smile.  "Are  there  an\  c  .n  s  in 

this  town,"  lu  asks  no  one,  "ib. 1 1  have  mufflers.'" 

By  now  a  small  cadre  within  the  crowd  has 

open  I  \  1 1  ii  ne.  I  against  the  Movie  People.  They  are 

men,  three  of  them,  and  then  faint  laughter  is 

filled  wub  hyenic  contempt,  rhey  sport  mullets, 

wraparound  Oakley  sunglasses,  and  shiny  vinyl 

jackets  wuh  the  names  of  local  bars  splashed 

their  backs    rhey  are  the  sort  of  Escanaba 

bi    null  :ir.  friends  and  I,  when  in  high  school,  ap- 

proac  bed  outside  of  I iquor  stores  and  bribed  to  buy 

us  c.ises  ol  Milwaukee's  Best.  No  o]\^  is  paying 

these  men  much  attention,  though  some  members 

ol  tbe  i  low. I  have,  in  isolationist  disapproval, 

n  mii  them. 

rhi  battlements  of  filmmaking  are  moved  from 

tin    bord  pickup's  starboard  side  to  that  ol  its 

I  'niiels  and  t  iuerrero,  their  stand-ins  in 

place,  have  taken  refuge  around  a  space  heater. 

his  cell  phone  again,  probably  thrilled 

ill  not  ha  i  lure  such  end- 

listnic  lion.  Tomorrow  the 

to    i  cl<  ised  set  in  an  ahan- 

.  lub  |iM   out  side-  i  'I   town.  The 

inn  ted  within  the  health 

run  i  if  .i  deer  i  amp,  and 

.  enes  w  ill  be  shi  it . 

truculent  men,  1  re- 

I  nil     i  fi  u  .1  iys  before. 

tiinien.  lal  starring 

r<   in  Wash- 

ill  -e,    )llsl 

-  triumph. 

i    m 

h  \\  raised 
a  as  left 


changed  sour-  pleasantries  of  the  Isn't-New  Yon- 
C  ireat  variety .  Yet  I  know  that,  for  most  of  rhi  • 
New  Yorkers,  leaving  Torre  alone  was  striat  I 
with  all  kinds  ol  apprehension,  foremost  of  whi  i 
is  the  New  Yorker's  singular  desire  to  never  cv 
seem  eager  or  unguarded  or  gauche.  I  know  ti 
1 1 i.i i  these  sneering  Escanahans  embody  an  ex; : 
inversion  of  that  same  desire.  Win,  then,  di  1 
loathe  these  men  with  such  sudden  intensity?  IV 
haps  because  they  remind  me  of  the  sad  actual; 
ties  ol  sin, ill-town  life,  its  dark  filigree  of  loneline . 
I. old  Acton's  aphorism  that  exile  is  the  nursery  t 
nationality  is  utterly  mistaken.  Exile  is  the  nut 
ery  ol  amnesia,  a  riddance  of  one's  graceless  provjj 
ciahsms,  and  no  heart  is  sobered  quicker  rhi 
rhat  of  the  returning  prodigal. 

The  lives  of  the  laughing  Escanahans  are  it 
too  difficult  lor  me  to  imagine.  Their  ears  lv; 
shitty  mufflers.  They  are  smokers,  drinkers,  thr 
romantic  and  occupational  histi  tries  Iliads  of  w  . 
No  doubt   they  have  "some  college."  No  doill 
they've  swabbed  enough  aircraft  carrier  decks  i 
have  dec  lded  that  Escanaba  isn't  so  bad  after ; . 
These  upper  midwestern  Jukes  and  Kallikaks  I  . 
in  a  culture  that  despises  them,  consume  ent 
tainment  produced  b\  people  who  mock  the 
and  it  is  suddenly  hard  to  fault  their  power 
laughter  at  a  film  in  which  they  will  find  no  r< 
resentation,  not  even  as  tough-talking  reclnei 
deodorized  by  horse-sense  philosophy. 

1  realize,  then,  that  this  him  is  not  intended 
these  men.  Or  for  Escanaba.  Or  tor  anv  sn 
town.  It  is  meant,  instead,  for  that  know-nothi 
American  monstrosity,  the  target  audience.  . 
though  1  understand  the  pressurized  hnanc 
c<  mtingenc  ies  that  make  this  necessary.  1  do  r, 
at  this  moment,  much  care.  Loyalty  is  the  srr. 
town's  blood,  and  assault  from  without  is  its  tra 
fusion.  I  work  myself  into  such  a  peckish  lati 
it  occurs  to  me  only  gradually  that  1  am  a  poti 
tial  bull's-eye  in  that  target  audience.  My  own] 
v  ate  Escanaba  shares  some  crucial  denonnnat 
with  the  Movie  People's:  both  are  vessels  of  St 
led  triumph  over  the  inadequate  past,  both 
backlit  by  tbe  glow  of  the  irrecoverable,  and  K 
ii'  utter  fabrications.  Our  Escanabas  exist 
do  not  remain. 

I  abruptly  thank  the  Movie  People  for  hav 
me  and  walk  back  ro  my  lather's  truck.  At 
Second  Avenue  block  i  rt  si  inds  a  lone  Esca 
ban.  She  is  an  old,  old  woman,  thin  in  an  c 
looking  wav,  with  a  nestlike  white  pennaner 

"1  )umhest  thing  1  ever  saw,"  she  tells  me,  \v  ; 
ing  her  hand  at  the  distant  Movie-  People 
don't  think  it'll  even  be  anv 

"(.  Mi."  1  s,iv ,  walking  past  her,  "1  think  it  will  1' 

Her  look  of  cruelty  sottciis  into  someth 
hopeful,  even  tender,  and  she  no  longer  seemsr 
but  a  contused  small  town  woman  tilled  w 
doubt  ink.'" 
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PICTURES  AT 
AN  EXTERMINATK  )N 

A  child  of  Hollywood  encounters  Auschwitz,  and  himself 

EN  Leslie  Epstein 


CALIFORNIA 


ast    sum- 
mer, dur- 
m.^J  ing      the 

entury's  final 
uly,  I  traveled 
ith  my  wife  to 
vuschwit:.  I  had 
nt  been  to  any  of 
ie  camps  before 
rid  was  filled  with 
epidation  by  this 
isit  to  the  site  of 

hat  Churchill  called  the  greatest 
ime  in  history.  1  had  two  particular 
ars.  The  first  was  the  adequacy  "I  ni\ 
■sponse.  The  closest  I  had  come  to 
ie  Holocaust  was  the  year  I  spent  at 
te  Yivo  Library,  then  at  Fifth  Av- 
lue  and  Eighty-sixth  Street,  doing 
search  for  a  novel  on  the  Lod:  ghet- 
>.  The  frightening  aspect  of  that  ex- 
-•rience  was  not  the  way  my  heart 
opped  when  confronted  by  a  myriad 
afflictions  but  how  it  pumped  all 
o  callously  along.  It  seemed  that  in 
der  to  get  through  these  accounts  of 
tiering,  to  be  able  to  think  about  and 

•slie  Epstein  i\  the  author  oj  the  novel 
ng  of  the  Jews  and  seven  other  hooks  oj 

nun 


Tape  them,  I  had  drawn  a  psychic 
shutter  be i ween  myself  and  the  fate  ol 
the  lews.  Once  such  an  iron  shield  is 
deployed,  however,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
remove.  All  the  honor  I  had  labored 
to  keep  from  my  Holocaust  novel — 
which  in  fact  emerged  with  a  certain 
lightheadedness,  even  friendliness,  in 
its  tone — now  began  to  crowd  the 
pages  of  my  next  book,  which  sunn 
became  filled  with  amputations,  au- 
topsies, disinterments,  torture.  Even 
the  life  I  continued  living  became 
heavier,  darker,  flatter,  and  not-to-be- 
enjoyed.  1  had,  it  seemed,  played  an 
ironical  trick  on  myself.  I  had  made  a 
pact  with  my  emotions  not  to  feel  but 
had  forgotten  to  set  a  date  at  which  the 
arrangement  would  end.  I  was  like  the 


figure  of  legend 
w  ho  asks  |(  ii  im- 
mortality bin  ne- 
glec  ts  to  request 
perpetual  youth, 
or  the  man  win  > 
puts  mi  a  mask  he 
canm  >i  remove,  a 
parable  for  the 
plain  fat  t  that  in 
time  we  all  gel 
the-  faces  we  de- 
serve. The  very 
powers  I  had 
bargained  tor—  e  learness  of  mind,  ob- 
ject ivity,  control — bee  a  me  the  si  mrce 
of  my  own  malaise. 

If  anxiety  over  affect,  or  the  lack  ol 
ii,  was  the  first  reason  1  was  reluctant 
to  v isit  Auschwitz,  the  second  was  the 
tear  of  what  impact  the  camp  would 
have  on  my  imagination.  The  first  sto- 
ry I  can  remember  writing — this  was 
freshman  yeai  at  University  High 
School  in  I  os  Angeles — was  set  in 
South  America.  A  crowd  gathers  in  a 
public  square.  I  K'er  the  next  few  pages 
it  swelh,  both  in  number  and  ext  ite- 
ment.  All  faces  art  turned  upward,  to 
where  a  balcony  pits  from  the  third 
floor  of  a  palace.  Finally  a  dooi  is  flung 
open  and  a  small  figure,  dressed  in 
brown,  strides  toward  the'  railing    His 
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hi  aen  >s>  lus  fore- 

ll|  111'    ■  K      i     lIlllsl.H.  In.'. 

..Ill  uvl  . 

i   h'.il    as  I  he   llglll'i 
i  ight  hand.  \  iiii 
ii    mull  iludc    \  lid,  I  lilh  I 

in  ili>   \\  Di  Id,  di  .ii  any  rut*.' 

H  II  1.1 ,   Willi    Us  -kks  i  it    [X'l'pcl  lUll 
'      I    till       <Vlllbol    i)|    CVll    I  ollie 

i       I    Mil     I  III     Sei  i  Mill   Woi  hi   \\   .11 

ill  i.illv  ,i  mattei  d1  thi.'  lap. in 
I  In    papci   drives  al   Brenl  w  in  'J 
Flcineiitarv,  ih*.'  bacon  grease  stored 
in  t  in  v  .in-,  1 1 iv  h.tn  i"i    balloons  ol 


iH-vi  loi  prodigal  Mm-,  aiul  had  I  not 
been  ,i  son,  myself,  ol  such  resolutely 
se*  ulai  parents. 

In  ilus  in\  mi  ithei  and  lathei  were 
typical  i >l  an  emancipated  sei  ond 
generation  hell  henl  on  sparing  their 
own  children  the  kind  ol  orthodox 
regi  men  i  hey  had  had  1 1 1  undergi  > 
themselves.  Whal  was  atypical,  and 
decisive,  w.i-  the  position  my  fathei 
and  in k  le  held  in  the  lilin  industry 
I  . " j v 1 1 1 v t  these  identical  twins  wrote 
Ar.soiii  .aid  (  )U  Imcc,  I  he  Man  Who 
r.imr  (n  Dinner,    The  Strawberry 


Is  Id    POSS1BI  I     I  I  I  \  I    All  IK  Al  I    I  I  IAD  NO  IK   kh 

SOMI:  I  I  UNO  IIIPI  >EN  IN    mOSE  WARTIME  FILMS.7 

OVENS.'  Ol  II MNEYS.'  YELLOW  SI   \KS.' 


I  'ki  .  e\  en  i  he  sudden 
\  ani-hm'j  .<t  the  i  'II  yen  I  leman  who 
len  w  nh  In-  ham- 
rake      all  1 1  u  -c  »  rie  pre*  am  u  ill-. 
a>j a  in-l    a   I  hi  eal    In  an   I  he   Pa*  ilic, 
when     l  i  i  .ii  In  i  \    had   alieadv    de 
led  upon  i  'in   n.ii  ii  mi  mil  ol  the 
il  heaven 
nl\    were  I  iermans  ahseni 
1.  -i  i  were  ludaism 
.aid  lew  -    Nieithei   I  i i >  m  my  hrother, 
Ru  k\ ,  «.ii  har  inn  :\  ahed  >  >r  sel  l> »  m 
in-  i.'  ;   1 1      A  i    .  e  IvLi.it  ed 

i  lni-tiii.i-  wiih  a  tree  whose  star  i 'I 
1  .mi   eleven  fool 
-I   with*  ho*  olate 
I  adden  in  ih*  sola  cushii  mi-,  not 
n  h  w  hat  may 
well   :  ed    aid  i  K  >\  e 

puhlu    -i  I 
I  ,i  -In  pin  i  d 
and 
■  a  mi-  words 

a-  later  in 
e  1 1 1 


Blonde,  c  ■usabuinca,  and  dozens  more. 
By  the  mid-Thirties,  when  Phil  and 
lulu  in  i\  ed  in  I  lollywood,  the  men 
who  ran  the  studios  had  decided  upon 
sin.  h  a  st  r i n *_; * ■  n  1  polii  \  ol  el  hnu 
cleansing  that  throughout  the  whole 
nl  ih*'  Second  World  War  the  words 
"Jewish"  and  "lew"  appeared  in  not  a 
single  tilm  sel  in  the  States  (with  the 
exception,  it  pleases  in*'  to  say,  ol  the 
Epstein  Boys'  Mr.  Skeffington) .  1  sup- 
pose  n  is  not  surprising  thai  the  words 
were  rarely  -pi 'ken  in  inv  family  ei- 
ther.  It  lull*'  and  Phil  were  busily  cre- 
ating the  American  dream  in,  sa\ , 
Vunkee  Doodle  Dandy,  their  children 
had  link'  choice  hut  to  join  the  greal 
national  audience  ol  whit*-,  upturned, 
homogeneous  laces  thai  made  up  the 
hum*'  front  ol  American  culture. 

Which  brings  us  back  to  the  ques- 
tion i  'I  how  I  lerr,  or  Senor,  1  litler 
in, id*  his  appearance  at  the  end  ol 
in\  tu-i  -hnu  story.  L  n  possible  that 
attei  all  1  had  not  i*  ed  something 
hidden  in  those  wartime  films.7  *  V 
heard  a  tew  whispered  remarks 
iii >uiul  ih*-  dinner  table.'  It's  not  un- 
hkcU  thai   1  had  glimpsed,  either  in 

;  in  the  newsreels  that  preced- 
ed inv  u-ual  diet  ol  *  ai  toons  and 
western-,  some  blurred  image  of 
a  Ii  ii  -a  ■  Mild  latei  he*  i  ime  familiar 
photos;  ,i  bulldozer  al  w  ork  on  a 
main  ol  corpses,  the  surviving 
:  hrough  the  w  ire 

I-    A  ai    there  .  \  en-.'  *  hini- 

'".  ell    v. 


I  lu-     I  null     is,     1     had     alw; 
known  —in  the  same  way  that  eve 
mr  knows,  from  childhood  on,  t 
laws  ol  gravitation.  Whal  goes  j 
must  come  down.  From  childhooc 
might  have  been  horn  with  an  inn 
grasp  ot  the  fate  ol  the  Jews.  Wl 
we  learn  later,  the  formulas  tor  t|» 
mass  ot  objects  and   the  square 
their  distance,  only  confirms  what  H 
carry  within  us  like  the  weighl  of  < 
bones.  Hints,  hushings,  inflecti 
these  pass  by  a  kind  ot  psychic  osrm 
si-  from  child  to  child  and  from  In 
in  |ew.  I  have  not  meni  ioned  ol»| 
ni'  ire  thing  that  may  ac*  mini  d  ir  t  .■ 
gravitas  ot  my  lust  piece  ot  tictii  . 
My   laughing  father  had  died  Is 
than  a  year  before  I  wrote  a  word. 

I  have  always  believed  that  evyj 
writer's  true  subject  matter  i-  ess* - 
tialb   a  transformed  version  ot  t;l 
earliest  years  of  his  lite.  Freud  grsj 
the  example  of  E.T.A.  Hotfm.u  .1 
who  claimed  that  all  his  images  ,(jl 
metaphors  came  from  a  single  jo -I 
ney  in  a  post  chaise,  while  "stilal 
babe  at  his  mother's  breast."  In  otlrj 
words,  one's  vision  and  voice  erne  ; 
from  what  has  always  been  unci  - 
-i  ious  or  what  has  become  repress 
For  reasons  I  cannot  hilly  grasl 
have,  from  that  first  story  on,  spit 
my  career  conjuring  the  Holocaust 
not  out  of  thin  air  then  from  nk; 
images,  mere  words.  1  have  a  trie: 
a  famous  Holocausl   writer,  who 
tines  to  write  his  autobiography- 
t  rue  tale  ot  this  century,  a  ch 
saved  by  Gypsies,  horse  thiev 
prostitutes,  criminals,  while  eve 
one  eke  in  the  world  attempted 
kill  him — because  be  tears  that  i 
unearthing  ot  the  facts  will  dest  i 
his  fiction.  Now    1  was  about  to 
actual  barbed  wire  and  barracks, 
chambers,  the  ovens.  To  what  o 
tent     this  was  the  tear  that  haun 
me       w  ould   these  bard  fac  ts  0\ 
whelm  my  childhood  and  del!  i 
the-*-  imaginings' 
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n  the  way  to  Auschwitz   | 
Iwite  and  1  stopped  in  Vi 

in,  which  I  had  lasi  visi 
exactly  forty  years  before,  in  i 
summer  ot  1959.  On  that  occasi 
Iresh  from  Vincent  SkullO  1 
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il  "l  ;ilt', 
hed  >if  the  ::ii.!'4ii\   i  li 
m    here  St     1   rsula  with 
.  i  here  .1  drag<  >n,  its  hu- 
ll hi  1-  cluu  lung,  11  -  repl  ilian 
iw  in-',  the  lam  e  that  spills 
ih    No  (   linahue  was  too 
j  'ei  1  in  hing,    ii"    C  iriincwalcl    too 
jiu    1  merely  noted  the  growth 
o!  perspective,  the  iconography  of  an 
apple,  how  tilled  and  empty  spaces 
Iimi  ihuted,  the  realism  ol  the 
devd's  haunches,  die  devil's  claw.  1 
mhei  spending  an  ent  ire  day  at 
the  1  'athedral  ol  St.  Stephen,  admir- 
eerything  from  the  scales  of  its 
rooftop      hall  diami  mdhack  rattler, 
half  the  :ig:ags  of  ,1  rug  tor  prayer — 
to,  in  the  catacombs,  the  uissc  rossed 
hones  <it  v  n  i:ens  and  Minis. 

Now   llene  and  1  took  the  elevatoi 
up  that  same  steeple,  puked  out  the 
Ferris  wheel  above  the  far-off  Prater, 
and  hurried  hack  out  the  door.  I  am 
in  >  I.  mger  suhjt  i  1  to  (.  mi  ifixatii  ms:  I 
can  bear  neither  the  beheaded  Baptist 
1  ie  kneeling  Si .  I  >enis  under  the 
ax.  Vale  had  failed  to  teach  us  upon 
.    heads  1I1.  )M'  streams  of  blood 
were  ll  iw  11 1  ■  j  >  >i  tin  >se  last  judgments 
made,  i  .1111  uneasy   about   imposing 
lib  n.il  .  ,iu ■■_'•  ii  les  .  m  w<  irks  of  art  and 
that  I  am  imp.  iverished  by  no 
ible  i"  see  1  hrough 
twenty-one-year-old  eyes;  but  there  is 
iping  tin    know  ledge  1  it  whose 
nei  ks,  hguiat  r.  el\   01  -  itherw  ise,  lie 
St.  (  ieorge. 
I  lull  re    111  ii  >  hc  before 

resuming  1  nil  1  isi .  First  came 

an  exhibitn  m  of  .iii.it,  miii  .il  art,  the 
in    which    actual 
intaci    had  been  sub- 
let t   to  I  In-  plastination  pn  icess  1  if  a 
■  1 11  1  \ «  hi  11a- 
1'i'fi    1       mummies  in 
hut  bo  lies  ni  i  '  ises 

!ip\  lea]  ii.     in!  IK 

1   I  tendi  'ii-  1  'i    1  shake. 
I  up  his  is  if 

re  little  ni'  re  th 
whik  !  dun 

the  n  'inii.    j  .11 1     iii 

11    all    II-.;  'this 

\\  is  onl\   il  ie  culmmatii 

he    11     ni 
stretched  from  I  ' 

Ills      I  1  : 

kepi  reminding  1: 


skin,  the  pads  ol  feet,  the  poor  penis- 
es,  and,  above  .ill,  the  revolving  ex- 
hibit ot  deformed  fetuses,  pin-head- 
ed, flat-headed,  or  with  no  he. id  ;ii 
ill  1  hat  this  was  the  tradition  of 
Mengele,  too. 

C  ..impaled  to  the  elbowing  crowds 
.11  the  Korperwehen,  the  Kunsthis- 
torisches  Museum  was  oddly  empty. 
What  few  visitors  there  were  tended 
in  collect  in  the  room  with  the 
Breughels,  though  I  was  the  only 
.me  10  stop  bet. He  the  Bethlehemitis- 
cher  Kindermord.  There  were  plenty 
of  cnpses  here  too,  all  ot  them  chil- 
dren. The  snow-covered  rooftops 
and  snow-filled  streets,  the  horse- 
men with  spears  and  axes,  were 
more  reminiscent  of  Bruges  and 
Antwerp  than  any  village  of  the 
Middle  Hast,  but  the  greatest  sense 
of  dislocation,  in  time  as  well  as 
space,  was  created  by  the  way  the 
eye  was  drawn  backward,  inward, 
upward,  past  the  crowds  of  wailing 
women,  the  romping  dogs  and  pa- 
tient horses,  past  the  babe  in  swad- 
dling at  the  center — a  contra-nativi- 
ty,  an  anti-manger — and  past  the 
soldiers  who  block  escape  to  the 
rear,  all  the  way  to  the  sturdy  Flem- 
ish church.  The  point  is  th.it  this 
catastrophe  belongs  not  to  the  six- 
teenth century  and  not  to  the  Ro- 
man era  hut  to  every  epoch.  Cer- 
tainly such  roundups  have  occurred 
in  my  lifetime  on  the  great  avenues, 
the  Karntnerstrasse,  the  Operngasse, 
the  Geteidemarkt,  outside  this  mu- 
seum, and  111  the  streets  ot  Lodz, 
Lublin,  Lvov.  The  same  doors  were 
battered  down  as  111  this  painting; 
surely  a  similar  father  begged  and 
somewhere  a  mother,  unbalanced  by 
the  stiffening  corpse  across  her 
knees,  adjusted  an  earring.  Look: 
there  is  even  a  besieged  official  who 
shrugs,  orders  are  aiders,  what  can  1 
do!  The  only  difference  between  the 
massacre  ot  the  innocents  in  Bethle- 
hem and  that  in  twentieth-century 
pe  is  that  Herod  murdered  only 
children  under  the  age  ot  two. 

On  the  morning  before  our  de- 
part are  from  \  lenna  llene 
ami    1    stopped    oft    at    the 
Freud  Museum,  Berggasse   N — with 
I      ..  nin     Street  and   1600  Penn- 
nia  Avenue,  the  most  tain.  ius  of 


addresses.  Here,  in  the  rooms  whe| 
Freud   lived   and  worked,  were 
couch,  his  antiquities,  the  photos 
colleagues  and  kin,  as  well  as  ot  J 
and  Lun,  the  family  chows.  A  pe 
holder,  a  hairbrush,  a  deck  of  1  ar 
Everywhere  were  photographs 
Freud  himself,  smooth-shaven  a 
bearded,  bespectacled  and  not,  wi 
and  without  cigar — steadily  growi 
older,  turning  into  the  archetype 
the  father  figure  that  has  clominat 
much  of  the  thought  ot  the  twen 
eth  century.  He  has  been  just  sue 
figure  for  me  as  well,  not  merely  a 
wielder  of  authority  hut  by  the  wi 
he  became  linked  in  my  mind  wi 
the  Epstein  Boys  through  the  cot 
mon  exercise  ot  what  1  should  pn 
bly  not  call  their  Jewish  wits. 

To  explain:  photograph  numl 
265  at  the  Sigmund  Freud  Haus  1 
picts  the  facade  of  Berggasse  19  w 
a  swastika  hanging  over  the  tn 
door.  I  knew  that  the  premises  hj 
been  looted  several  times  by  the  q 
and  that  Freud's  daughter,  Am 
had  been  arrested  and  held  by  t 
police  tor  a  clay.  Before  Freud  coi 
obtain  his  exit  visa  ("The  enchai 
inent  of  the  new  surroundings," 
wrote  to  Max  Eitingon  upon  his 
rival  in  England,  makes  "one  want 
shout  Heil  Hitler!")  he  was  forced 
sign  a  declaration  to  the  effect  tl 
he  had  been  correctly  treated  by  t 
German  authorities  and  allowed 
work  in  freedom.  Freud  signed,  w 
the  proviso  that  to  the  prepar 
statement  he  could  add  a  single  si 
tence:  "1  can  heartily  recomme 
the  Gestapo  to  anyone." 

When  in  1947  Jack  Warner  tes 
tied  before  the  House  Un-Ame 
can  Activities  Committee,  he  p: 
duced       a       ludicrous       list 
subversives,  consisting  primarily 
those  with  whom  he  had  contrac 
al  disputes.    It   included   Philip 
and  Julius  J.  Epstein.  ("Those  gu\ 
said  Warner,  "are  always  on  t 
side  ot  the  underdog.")  Not  long 
terward  J.  Parnell  Thomas,  t 
chairman  of  HUAC,  sent  the  tw 
a  two-part  questionnaire.  Questi 
one:  Have  you  ever  been  a  membei 
a  subversive  organization?  Quc-sti 
two:  What  was  that  organization? 
part  one  the  hoys  dutifully  2 
swered,  "Yes."  To  part  two  th 
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:  i n-t  heen  published 

-\ .  Thi-  i-  the 
hlu ib  that  my  publishers  received 
hack  from  i  celebrated  Holocaust 
historian:  .\ 

My 

:  died  in  1952.  My  brother  and 
1.  then  aged  thirteen,  did  i 
the  funeral,  Instead,  a  friend  of  the 
tamil 

ghed  our  head-  off. 

There  was  Alec  Guinness  attempt- 

ith  his  suitcase  full  of 

stolen 

At  the  end  of  the 
;  '■  er,  the  hero  is  k 

tim  of  the  produc- 

crime  n 

weekly 
ns,  in  which  the 

_    red — blown  sky-high 

\\  as 
•  he  i.  'hri 

i 
I  ect  that, 

th,  he 
i  his 

■ 

I  I 

warning 

I    ■ 


tighter  in  a  different  sense,  oni 
fined  by  the  man  whose  house  1  nc' 
1  di::ily  before,  to  untie  t:: 
uch  questions.  My   -c 
clearly  entangled  wii 
the  first,  la-ted  the  classu   twent- 
one  minute-.  That  left  llene  and  r: 
just  enough  time  to  catch  the 
to  where  more  distant  fathers 
ithers  had  not  been  perm;; 
single  grave — lest  -uch  a  r; 
_ .    it  that  their  wand 
h  id  at  last  come  to  an  end. 

CROSSES 

^~W  T'e  drove  the  sixty-odd  ki  - 1 
%  %      meter-  from  Crac 
▼    T      Oswiecim   by   car.   Te 
.r  we  came  to  the  camp  ts 
more  roadside  shrines  there  -een  1 
to  be — or  the  more  I  began  to  nel 
note  of  t  h  e  -  e  plastic  p  l  e  t  a  -  ail 
bleeding  heart-.  In  the  receptnl 
area  there  were  a  number  of  po-rjs 
lie,  but  the  one  that  caught   vl 
attention  was  of  a  length  ot  harlil 
wire  twi-ted  into  a  crown  ot  thorn  I 
was,  1  suppose,  on  the  alert  I 

because  I  had  been  follow! 

ittempts  to  Christi;  - 

.  more  exactly ,  Catholic* 

Auschwit:  (which  followed  -inrr 

attempi  mmunize  and  natiJ 

ah:e  the  camp  in  earlier  decada 

Maximilian  Kolbe,  a  priest  who  id 

volunteered  to  die  in  pi 

one  else,  and  Edith  Stein,  a  con\l 

and  nun.  have  been  turned  no 

even  though  none  of  the  cl 

er  victims  was  given  the  opportui  y 

to  make  Kolbe's  sacrifice  and  Si  I 

Chi  I 
ian  martyr  bur  because  she  w 
ind  remained,  a  Jew. 

-  particularly  on  the  : 
tor  the  cross  before  which  John 
II  had  celebrated  the  ma—  that- 
it  was  held  at  Birkenau,  be- 
lt identified  the  -uttering  of  Fata 
Kolbe  with  that  ot  Jesus,  and  bee. 

•  "six  i 

lion  Pole-."  not  Jew marked 

I  the  camp  as  calv 

d  in  the  garde 

rmer  Carmelite  convent,  1 

«t  the  boundary  of  Auscb 

and  fully  visible  from  within  it. 

in  July  of       :        n  An 

can  rabbi  stormed  the  wal 


invent,  Kith  to  uproot  the  cross  and 
i  demand  the  departure  ol  the  nuns. 
Then  1  read  of  rh.it  event  in  far-off 
lassachusett.s  I  found  myself  not  only 
ishing  the  rahhi  —  Ins  name  w.is 
Lvraham  Weiss — Godspeed  hut  re- 
retting  that  I  was  not  there,  whether 
r  caftan  or  striped  pajamas,  to  aid 
mi  in  his  task. 
It's  been  a  Ions  tune,  apparently, 
nee  "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers." 
ly  conversion  had  little  to  do  with 
jligion;  it  anything,  it  was  hound  up 
ith  the  absence  of  faith  in  my  life. 
lad  1  been  raised  differently,  with  a 
trniulkc,  say,  instead  of  the  red- 
nd-white  cap  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
eague  Hollywood  Stars,  1  feel  cer- 
lin  1  would  have  rebelled  against 
.idaisin  in  any  form.  But  neither 
abbi  Weiss  nor  any  of  his  brethren 
■ould  be  pleased  by  what  rushed  in 
i  fill  the  vacuum.  For  I  am  one  of 
uiv.  who  have  made  the  more  or 
fss  conscious  decision  not  to  allow 
le  kindness  of  America  to  accom- 
lish  what  the  long  line  of  killers 
mil  Hainan  to  Hitler  could  not.  It 
bad  enough  that  the  Polish  gov- 
rnment  had  once  tried  to  efface  the 
lfferings  of  its  own  citizens  (when  1 
eard  that  the  mayor  of  Warsaw  had 
on  a  wager  that  he  could  dedicate 
ie  Ghetto  Memorial  without  once 
lentioning  the  word  "Jew,"  I  decid- 
i  to  write  the  whole  of  my  Holo- 
uist  novel  without  once  writing  the 
ord  "German");  but  the  idea  that 
le  Church  now  sought  to  Je-Ju- 
lize  the  very  spot  that  its  teachings 
id  helped  to  create  was  not  to  be 
>rne. 

It  Paul  had  remained  Saul  (how 

ir  people  change   their  names: 

.ook,  kid,  the  people  are  gonna  rind 

it  you're  a  Jew  sooner  or  later," 

;ck  Warner  told  another  Julie, 

jarfinkle-Garfield,  "but  better  lat- 

")  and  it  Constantine  the  Great 

td  never  hallucinated  a  cross  in  the 

y — that  is,  it  the  religion  of  Jesus 

d  remained  a  minor  sect  and  not 

come  a  major  heresy — the  Holo- 

ust  could  not  have  occurred.  The 

\s  have  lived  in  Asia  as  long  as 

ey  have  in  Europe,  and  1  am  not 

/are  of  a  single  one  who  was  killed 

cause  he  was  not  a  Hindu  or  Sufi 

even  a  Turk.  Put  those  were  not 

locolate  eggs  that  the  folk  of  Eu- 
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NOTES  FOR 
TROTECTK  >N 

K At  KFT" 

Anunrum.s  are  indicated  uit/i 
an  asterisk  I  '  ) 

The  unclued  Across  words 
are  r  \  1  R<  >N  -  \l\  I  s,  and 
the  unc  lued  I  'own  w<  irds 
are  the  Hi  'i  'I  TATI<  >»  the\ 
protect. 

AOROSS:  1.  la(M.R.A.\)te;  12.  :;  14.  ro(U  S  )e;  IS  two  nm-s.;  19.  a(t)las;  21. 
ma(r)ker;  22  dis-commode;  25.  pun,  ,i  wall;  2A  ir's-Y;  V  S-a-M;  H.  in-0(0)in-(  i; 
i  v  a(RR)ots*;  \-\  cn(tici:)ers;  iS.  rheto*-r;  ^7  two  mnuv;  iS.  sur(l)iness*;  40 
st(0)at;  41.  homophone;  42.  desc*-crate;  45.  Shnt(E)s  ,  4s  ga(l)ts;  4l>.  is-slict;  50. 
n-icer;  51 .  st\  -lists. 

DOWN:  2.  a-ton-a-1;  V  trun'-k;  4.  homophone;  7.  mcado(Vi  K  ,  S  R(ess)-ream;  10. 
*;  11.  hidden;  16.  hidden;  18.  d(anccr)-rat;  24.  I-tendenng*;  28.  U-rcsult-m*;  ^2. 
hidden;  ^.  a-T-street*;  ?6.  two  inngs.;  ^7  hidden  in  reverse;  41  it(rev)-J-is;  4  i  ; 
44   homophone;  45.  homophone. 


won  I   hunt  my  .il  (  or  ho  army 
their  Raster  sermons.  I  w  ish 

1 1 in  thai  I  l  the  lives  the 

lew  s  wen  lor  C  !hris 

tend*  mi      osti  ted,  li- 

beled; the  \kiiiii-  ol  .  rusades,  inqui- 
sitions', and  thai   I  in.il  n  mndup  in 
Iv  mi    I  lyhl   undei   tlu    i  ii  isi    ol   Pius 
the  Mum      i  Ik    I  loli  n  aiM  was  noth- 
than  the  niiM   deadly  ot 
1    hun.  h  might 
pi  i  h'i  in  c    r  he   lews,  hul    n   never 
1  toi   their  extermination.  1  low 
eon  Id  it  when,  as  the  least  friendly  of 
i  he  Aposi  los  h  iii.ii  ks  ( lohn  4 
the  sah  i r i«  m  of  y  Iinstians  can  i 
only  from  thai  .k  i  ursed  people.' 

Aceursed,  indeed.  For  I  <\o  not 
think  u  *.. m  he  denied  thai  Judaism 
i-  tor  Christian*  a  ternhle  hurden. 
lews  killed  C  Ihrisi  !"  So  the 
w.  >rds  i  if  the  pi  iests  in  then   Easter 
Rui  thai  was  not  the  basis 
ol  thou   yi  udye     Ii   was  Freud,  \  et 
.  w  ho  not  iced  thai  most  \  nu- 
ll an   anti  Semites  were  the  newest 
C  In  im  mns,  i  iften  hr<  niyhl  to  the  faith 
under  compulsion,  --nil  longing  for  a 
natun   thai  was  animated,  a  yod  on 
hraiii  Ii  and  e\  er\  Freeze 
I   nthinkahle!  ,\ 

nnatural! 

ihle!  What 

sin  h  net  iph\  tes  I  "I  ">n;    nuyhi   -  i\ ," 

1 1  ninients  I  rend,  "the\  are  all  'Fadh 

i  In  istem  it  is  w  hat 

n  demanded;  and 

what   the\   d  ind   I   F\    no 

-  excludi    the  Fin  led  wis] 

what 

that   roll  "l  .  u  killed 

vliti  i-  he 

i  the  skull  ol  the 

he  means  i- 

tred  t<  'i  I  hristianuv  it 

and  : 
saw   II 

tilnis  and  F>  m>  tilled 

-    All  these  thins  ur->e, 

had  Feen  ^  arned  the  tew  kik  i: 

.wit:  11.  and. 
■  w  uh  the  mountains  >  >t  suiti  as- 

i  limFs,  metal 


clothes  brushes,  shaving  brushes, 
shoe  brushes,  belonyod  to  Jews.  The 
resi  of  Auschwitz  I,  however,  em- 
phasized the  suffering  ol  the  Poles, 
riu-it  pictures  huny  in  the  hallways. 
I  In  rooms  where  they  were  inform 
yated,  tortured,  imprisoned,  the  very 
wall  ayainsi  which  the\  had  been 
-hot  all  those  had  boon  carefully 
preserved  or  restored.  I  can  only 
hope  thai  my  response — that  mix- 
ture ol  madness,  anyei .  and  fellow- 
feeling  thai  makes  up  human  empa- 
thy—  was  adequate  to  what  I  was 
shown. 

Bui  how  to  respond  when  we 
came  to  the  undressing  room  and 
yas  chamber,  with  its  two  brick 
ovens'  I  knew  that  the  original  yas 
chambers  had  boon  destroyed  and 
thai  this  was  in  the  mam  a  recon- 
struction, with  a  taNc  chimney  and 
false  vents  for  Zyklon  P.  It  did  not 
matter,  h  was  enough  that  the  fur- 
naces had  boon  made  from  the  origi- 
nal parts.  The  greater  honor  hung 
about  one  ol  what  the  Sonderkom- 
mando  called  "pushers,"  a  metal 
construction  used  to  force  the  gassed 
corpses  into  the  flames.  It  seemed, 
this  thing,  as  dense,  as  t nil  of  gravi- 
ty, as  a  collapsed  star.  It  was  without 
geometry,  not  round,  not  square, 
not  a  plane,  not  a  box,  the  ultimate 
utilitarian  object.  Nothing  on  earth 
looked  like  this  —  that  is,  nothing 
now  existing,  because  what  sprang 
lind  were  photographs  ol  Little 
i  1  at  Man.  the  bombs 
dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasa- 
ki rhoso  devices  asymmetrical, 
i u  it  lu  t  cylinder  nor  sphere,  studded 
with  win  .1  like  the  freaks, 

the  -:  they   were.   I 

re.K  bed  i  nit   my   hand  to  t.  ik  h  the 
:hi   tt  might  be  warm, 
i-  it  kind  of  memory ; 

■   temperature,  just 
as  it  was  without  any  other  property, 
i  pt  ihle  sheen 

:  .1  the  end  i  it  our  t< 

I.  llene  and  1  found  our- 
n  upstati  - 
- 
hildish  ; 
ill  with  : 

pris- 

hall, 

.-.  the 


en  iss  with  which  John  Paul  had  ee  - 
brated  his  mass  twenty  years  befol. 
hike   so   much   else,    it    had   be  i 
moved  from  Birkenau.  The  nui 
identially,  were  gone;  I  cocj 
in. ike  our  the  corner  ol  their  convi  t  ( 
well  off  in  the  distance.  Perhaps  |. 
cause  of  the  angle  at  which  1  view]  i 
it,  perhaps  because  it  was  set  mi 
i  enter  ol  a  sunken  garden,  the  cr  - 
seemed  smaller  than  its  tweni 
feet,  and  less  imposing  than  I  hi 
feared.  More  likely  1  had  Feen  con  - 
tinned  by  what  I  had  already  seerl 
am  not  referring  to  the  hundn 
photographs       (how       beat 
Czeskavva  Kwoka,  aged  thirteen,  n 
her  off-center  hat)  ol  murdered  Pi  I 
or  to  the  dungeons  in  which  si 
of  them  had  been  forced  to  stal 
back  to  back,  but  rather  to  a  sine 
cell.  That  was  where  a  resistai  e 
tighter,  Lt.  Stefan  Jasienski,  Id 
been  held  tor  execution.  Let  me  M 
it  you  had  seen  the  crude  calenig 
the   simple   marks,   by   which! 
counted  his  remaining  days, 
seen  among  them  the  scratch  i  a 
cross,  two  perpendicular  linos,  wh 
which  he  had  comforted  htmsd, 
would  you  not — and  would  you  i  t. 
Avraham  Weis — be  moved  tow  d 
a  certain  charity,  too.'  Tolerance  I 
its  logic.  It  we  allow  this  prisoner! 
cross,  Rabbi,  must  we  nor  also  gi 
his  coreligionists  whatever  solace  | 
hope,  thov  might  derive  from  I 
larger  one  that  stands  at  the  cer§ 
of  the  sunken  garden? 


TREES 


To  visit  Auschwitz  is 
escapably  to  subject  one 
to  what  1  believe  is  cal 
i  ive  dissonance.  One  sta 
atop  ash  and  bone  but  cannot 
miss  thoughts  of  the  next  day's  r 
el,  the  start  of  what  may  be  a  • 
throat,  arid  what  one  is  to  have 
dinner.  At  Birkenau,  whose  rea 
tor  homy  had  been  the  murde 
lews,  u  was  particularly  ditticul 
attend  to  the  claims  ol  the  d 
through  the  pulsebeat  of  what 
mained  so  insistently  alive.  The 
that  summer  afternoon,  was  rl 
oughly  Flue.  Wildfloyvers  wavei 
the  play  of  the  Freeze.  A  Putti 
tumbled  by.  So  did  white  mo 


" 


ml  zigzagging  bees.  Cicadas,  In- 
ists,  crickets — .1  |e\\  Joes  not  know 

ie  names  oi  mkI)  things—  made  .1 
Kir,  paused,  then  .1  buzz.  Thus  111 
impiassed  we  began  our  tour. 
What  we  saw  first  was  rhe  rail 
air,  whose  tracks  veer  straight 
irough  the  infamous  gatehouse,  the 
ie  with  the  roofed  tower  al  its  cen- 
r.  From  that  perch  we  looked  mil 
er  either  another  planet  or  what 
is  been  described  as  1  he  anus  ol 
lis  one:  acre  after  acre  of  chimneys, 
pusands  it  seemed,  each  111  an  or- 
:rly  Germanic  row.  These  were 
hat  were  left  of  the  barracks  that 
id  been  plundered  at  war's  end  by 
ties  who  wished  to  tebuild  their 
vn  homes  with  the  wood.  Follow- 
g  the  tracks,  we  came  to  the  flat 
lb  of  concrete  that  had  been  the 
lloading  platform  tor  the  trans 
>rt  .  Here  was  where  Mengele 
ived  his  finger — left,  and  the  elder- 
land  ill,  the  children  and  then 
others,  went  at  once  to  the  crema- 
riums;  right,  and  the  able-bodied 
re  marched  oft  to  be  shaved  and 
sintected  and  made  ready  for  the 
irk  that  would  either  kill  them 
itright  or,  together  with  diet  and 
sease  and  the  abuse  they  bore,  so 
.luce  their  physical  and  moral  en- 
vies that  they,  too,  would  soon  be 
d  for  the  ovens. 

Now  the  platform  was  deserted; 
deed,  the  whole  vast  expanse  of 
rkenau  had  hardly  am  visitors — 
/e  for  two  blond-headed  children, 
in  boys,  who  jumped  in  play  from 
ncrete  to  rusted  rail  and  back. 
rurally  enough,  1  thought  of  their 
e  had  Mengele  greeted  them  on 
s  spot.  1  thought,  too,  ol  m\  own 
in  sons;  of  llene,  herself  a  twin,  of 
,  ie  and  Thil.  Twins  are  a  great 
erne  in  my  lite,  spanning  three 
terations,  making  up  much  the 
ater  part  of  what  to  me  is  most 
ar.  Yet  1  contemplated  these 
Inping  boys  with  dispassion,  exam- 
1  \g  them  with  the  same  bemused 
1  crest  that  everyone  takes  m  the 
pomenon  of  the  single  egg  that 
(its  in  two. 

That  sense  of  dissociation — 1  ex- 
ienced  it  as  a  kind  of  dumbness — 
ved  with  me  as  I  walked  ^n, 
lough  grasses  and  terns  (daisies, 
re  they?  Corny  forget-me-nots? 


lews  Jo  not  know   llie  names  ol  How 
ers  either)  lit  an  site  i<  1  site.   I  passes 


il   hung  on  an  easel,  was  an   image 
known  to  e\  ei  \  1  me  win  1  ha--  miei 


two  ol   the  crematoriums      disrobing  ested   himself    in   the   Holocaust.    !i 

rooms,  Lias  chambers,  ovens      that  was  a  huge  enlargement   ol  one  ol 

had  been  blown  to  pieces,  one  ol  only  two  surviving  photographs  of 

them  by  the  Sonderkommando  in  a  the  Auschwitz  Sonderkommando  at 

desperate  act  ol  revolt.    To  me  they  work.  Across  the  entire  lower  mid- 

were  no  more  than   pits  tilled   with  die   ground    lay   a    mas^   ol    naked 

rubble.  Nor  was  the  memorial,  a  se-  corpses,  some  foreshortened,  feel 

lies  ol  grand,  il  not  grandiloquent,  forward,   like  Mantegna's  Christ, 

rectangular  shapes,  more  affecting.  mosl   jumbled  together  in  an  undit- 


I  EXAMINED  THE  ENLAR(  1EMENTTHAT  HOVERED  BEFORE  Mb. 

IUSTAS  I  HADTHECIMABUES  ANDGRUNEWALDS,  AND  YES, 

THE  MANTECNAS,  AFTER  MY  COURSE  IN  Till;  HISTORY  OF  ART 


The  Communist  government  had 
meant  to  build  a  "Monument  ol  the 
Martyrdom  ol  the  Polish  Nation  and 
ol  Other  Nations,"  and  in  its  ab- 
straction a\u\  tacclessness — above  all 
in  the  way  the  Hebrew  and  Yiddish 
plaques  took  their  place  as  but  two 
among  two  dozen  more — it  succeed- 
ed. 1  understi >oel  thai  11  was  outra- 
geous lo  force  the  Jews  to  lake  their 
place  among  "other  nations,"  other 
pe<  'pies;  but  miic  h  as  1  somjln  to 
summon  it,  outrage,  along  with 
every  other  emotion,  remained  be- 
yond my  grasp. 

How  did  1  conic'  to  be'  so  well-ar- 
mored.' Where  was  the-  fellow-feel- 
ing 1  had  managed  to  muster  lor  the 
unfortunate  Poles'  Were  these  sights 
too  familiar'  I  lad  1  dwelled  so  1,  mg 
waih  imagery  thai  1  could  no  longer 
respond  to  the  material  ol  real  lite.'  1 
had  feared  the  impact  ol  tins  day  on 
my  imagination,  bin  1  had  assumed 
the  effect,  it  any,  would  be  gradual 
and  show  itsell  primarily  in  my 
work.  Now,  trudging  on,  past 
methane  pits  and  the  occasional 
Star  ol  1  \i\  id  that  marked  a  spot 
where  human  ashes  had  been  un- 
earthed, I  telt  something  like  a  re- 
turn ot  the  numbing  atfectlessness 
that  had  descended  upon  me  two 
dec  ades  before. 

Then  1  looked  up,  surprised — or, 
to  be  more  accurate,  aesthetically 
startled,  the  wax  one  is  b\  a 
Magritte  painting  in  which  a  cloud- 
tilled  canvas  is  superimposed  upon 
an  actual  skv.  Directly  before  me,  as 


terentiated  mass.  Above  them, 
erect,  stood  five  Jewish  men,  each 
wearing  a  light  shirt,  dark  trousers, 
a  c  ap.  A  sixth,  at  righl  ,  was  bent 
over,  tugging  at  a  body,  trying  to 
dislodge  it  from  the  pile.  At  center, 
two  ol  the  Sonderkommando 
dragged  a  corpse  b\  the  arms  to  the 
fiery  pyre  in  the  background,  flu 
three  remaining  men  stared  down- 
ward, as  it  to  choose  whom  next  to 
throw  to  rhe  flames.  All  are  turned 
away  from  the  smuggled  camera, 
not  unlike  the  gleaners  in  a  Millet, 
al  \\i  irk  in  1  he  w  licit .  In  I  he  back  - 
ground  five  slender  trees  mimicked, 
with  their  trunks,  the  upright  nun, 
1 11st  as  then  till  I  foliage —  it  must 
have  been  summertime,  probably 
1  ^44,  when  the  ovens  bad  been 
overh  iaded  ec  hoed  the  1  b  aids  ol 
sim  ike  that  bilk  iwed  upward  and  off 
to  the  right ,  a  line  ot  mi  ivement 
counterbalanced  by  the  men,  who 
rose  from  right  to  left.  For  a  brief 
moment  I  examined  the  enlarge- 
ment that  hovered  before  me  much 
as  I  have  here— there  are  five  nar- 
row isosceles  triangles,  sky,  trees, 
smoke,  men ,  the  earthen  lore 
ground,  each  pointing  in  a  different 
direction,  like  pennants  tossed  in 
the  w  ind  -and  just  as  1  did  the 
Cimahucs  and  Griinewalds,  and  yes, 
the  Mantegnas,  after  my  course-  in 
the  1  lisiotA  ol  ,-\ri 

Then,  oddly,  the  photograph 
seemed  to  transform  itself,  to  erase 
itself  as  ,m  image  and  become  p. 111 
ot  a  larger  landse ape'.   In  a  soih'  it 


!(•'  ,■ 


i  i  in  the  panoram- 

i  here,  ti  i  my  left ,  was 

.  >ttage  he- 

caim  mflage  these  very 

ed;  and  to  my 

e,  iii  i  less  picas, mi ,   in 

e\    had  paused,  renins  ing 

then  ■  lothing  tor  the  showers  they 

ii    iwaited  them.  But  the  pho 

.     i\  a  sort  oi  cycli  irama,  grew 

other  dimension  as  well.  With 

:  I   I  reali:ed  that  the  trees  1  saw 

In    phot  ograph  were  t  he  very 

hind  it.  I  could  match 

limb  tot   limh  and  branch  tor 

tdii  is\ik  ratk  turn  i  if  a 

t  runk,  every  n>  >tch  or  bulge  in  the 

i  mi  line  ot  the  i  n  iwns.  Only  t  hese 

e  larger,  thu  ker,  taller,  ful- 

1      glance  trom  their  pi  >r- 

trait  to  the  trees  themselves  was  like 

warching  a  •strip  ot  time-lapse  him. 

Title:  I  lis'. 

\i  i  I  Mi  thai  glance  the  feelings  1 

i]  I  u  ssfd  returned.  What  I  saw 

re    me   was   what    Proust    has 

i   -  i  t  i  ipttcal  illusii  in," 

a  "ti  ti  me   in   t  he  pure 

state       \s  Marcel,  both  the  man  and 

author,  had  himselt  experienced, 

ie  "habit  u. 1 1 1\   ci  mi  ealed 

III  is  liberated  |theti] 

i  tie  sell  whic  h  >i  emed—  had 

.ens  seemed  —  to 

gi  ther  dead, 

tketied  and  reanimated      N<  w 

I  mi- 

ill  thai   1  had 

:  en,  en*,  <]  siilated 

■  tph.  with  the  e\  i- 

ids,  the  .  n  it  lion  - 

: ;  1  leave* 

:    it    had   been 

I 

md  then, 


as  the  trees  m  the  photograph  had 
I  vi  1 1  mate  hed  by  those  that  stood 
behind  it,  this  building  was  mirrored 
In  an  identical  structure  that  stood 
perhaps  a  hundred  yards  off — identi- 
cal, 1  quickly  grasped,  but  for  two 
things:  no  tracks  ran  through  its  cen- 
ter, and  there  was  a  Christian  cross 
at  its  top.  This  structure,  which  had 
mice  housed  the  So  and  camp  ad- 
ministrators, had  been  taken  over  by 
the  citizenry  of  the  nearby  town  of 
Brzezinka.  Living  trees'  This  was  a 
living  church!  All  the  forbearance  I 
had  experienced  in  regard  to  the 
Poles  and  their  religion  vanished  in 
an  instant.  1  had  no  difficulty  in  feel- 
ing outrage  now.  This  was,  as 
Churchill  had  said,  the  epicenter  of 
the  greatest  crime  in  history;  but 
wli.it  he  did  not  say,  and  what  the 
presence  of  this  triumphant  cross  all 
but  dented,  was  that  the  Holocaust 
was  just  such  a  crime  because  it  was 
committed  exclusively  against  the 
lews. 

Exclusively?  What  of  the  Poles, 
whether  intellectuals  or  churchmen.' 
What  of  the  Soviet  soldiers?  What 
of  the  Gypsies?  1  did  not,  in  my  mo- 
ment of  fury,  forget  or  deny  the  in- 
numerable sufferings  of  these 
people.  Yet  the  tact  remains  rh.it  the 
lews  were  hunted  down  tor  different 
reasons  and  with  a  different  degree 
of  thoroughness  and  intensity  than 
am  i 'ther  people  at  any  place  or  at 
any  tune.  No  citizen  of  Poland — not 
Father  Kolbe,  not  Lt.  Jasienski,  and 
nor  the  sad  and  beautiful  Czeskawa 
Kwoka — was  thrust  into  Auschwitz 
simply  because  he  or  she  was  a  Pole. 
Whether  resistance  fighter,  petty 
criminal,  believer,  or  simply  the  ob- 
ject of  a  mistake,  every  such  victim 
was  accorded  what  in  the  world  of 
the  concentration  camp  was  the  ul- 
timate luxury:  an  explanation. 

But    there  was  no  rationale  tor 
what  befell  the  lews.  ]n  the  first 
ii  di  i(  ument  >  if  his  pi  ilitical  ca- 
reer. Adolf  Hitler  developed  what 
died  an  "  inti-Semitism  of  rea- 
There  he  speaks  of  the  lews' 
■  lalisin,  i  if  their  "dance  ai 
ilt"  and  their  "hi- 

: ."  'f  et  it  the  Jew  * 

.'.ere    consistently   portrayed    by 

wn  propaganda  machine. 

i    •  I  ;    ;  -      he     '  Western  cul- 


ture, .is  the  force  that  controlled  tte 
world's  finances  trom  behind  tie 
scenes,  they  were  no  less  attack:! 
tor  being  adherents  of  their  hlcid 
brother,  Karl  Marx.  This  clash  of]| 
reconcilable  attributes — banker  a§ 
Bolshevik,  capitalist  and  C.'onin - 
nist  —  underlines  as  much  as  ai  - 
thing  1  can  think  of  the  irratioai 
nature  of  the  response  to  the  Jaj 
on  the  one  hand  cosmopolitan  g}d 
sophisticated,  on  the  other  provu- 
cial,  a  disease-carrying  beggar;  in|i-| 
pable  of  responding  to  spiritual  vjM 
lies  and  yet  guilty  ot  abstracting   el 
earthy  instincts  of  the  folk;  alclfj 
cliquish,  and  foreign,  while  simuli-l 
neously  assimilating,  insinuate! 
himself  into  the  center  of  sociq/,j 
boring  from  within;  the  essenceifj 
all  that  is  at  one  and  the  same  tie) 
medieval  and  modern. 

The  degree  of  incompatibility nf 
these  qualities  might  lead  anyoneH 
suspect  not  merely  the  sort  ot  rjf 
tiveless  malignity  that  Coleridge': 
tnbuted  to  Iago's  loathing  of  Otl  I 
lo  but  a  hatred  of  logic  itself,  n 
Auschwitz,  as  in  all  other  camj, 
those  in  power  took  the  deepest 
light  in  demonstrating  to  the  J* 
that  his  punishment  was  not  tor  .  v 
deed  he  had  committed  but  fi  r  si  I 
quality  in  the  sap  of  his  being. 
senselessness  of  daily  existence  {  t 
exact  number  of  buttons  to  be  sel 
on  one's  shirt,  the  angle  of  the    { 
upon  one's  head,  the  tautness  of 
blanket  upon  one's  bunk),  the 
surdity  of  one's  labor  (the  hole  i 
tor  hours  that  was  then  tilled  in 
hours  more,  the  pile  of  rocks  can 
all  morning  to  the  left  and  in  the 
ternoon  back  to  the  right),  i 
above  all  the  ubiquity  of  mo 
whim,  and  the  disproportion 
tween  cause  and  effect  best  syml 
ized  in  the  tick  of  Mengele 
ger — all  these  things  combinec 
remind  the  Jew  and  perhaps  e 
more  his  master  of  what  lay  at 
core  of  Fascist  mentality:  the  me,;  j 
inglessness  of  life.  When  Primo  L 
finally  asked  his  tormentors  Wan 
— why  was  he  being  tormented 
the  answer  (which  recalls,  in 
force  and  succintness,  that  giver 
the  first  of  all  murderers,  "Am  1 
brother's  keeper?")  was  Hier  ist 
uarum . 


Which  Ls  to  say  that  the  I  lolo- 
1st  was  unique  tor  only  one  rea- 
i:  because  the  Jews  are  unique, 
leir  singularil  \  derives  in  pari 
in  simply  having  lasted  so  lony, 
t  as  in  various  Nati\'e  American 
igions  .in  aged  houlder  through 
■er  perseverance  lakes  on  a  cer- 
n  venerahiliry  and  holiness.  In 
't,  too,  as  1  have  already  discussed, 
i  lews'  entanglement  with  C  Ina- 
nity lias  marked  them  nil  from  all 
ler  peoples.  But  11  is  not  in  ivl.i 
h  to  another  religion  so  much  as 
then  belief  in  their  own  that  the 
,\s  have  shaped  t  lie  natu  re  i  >l 
estern  thought.  I  do  not  know 
.ether  or  not  the  Jews  have  been 
osen  to  be  a  light  unto  the  na- 
ns; I  do  know  thai  the  nations 
ce  behaved  toward  the  Jews  with 
it  same  animosity  thai  darkness 
Is  inward  light  or  thai,  in  an  im- 
■  I  wish  were  my  own,  flour  must 
jl  toward  the  yeast  that  will  not 
)W  it  to  subside. 

And  what  is  this  yeast,  so  bub- 
ng,  so  insistent,  so  difficult  to  tol- 
te,  but   the  force  of   imagination? 

0  not  think  it  an  exaggeration  to 
that  the  war  of  the  (  lermans 

tinsi  the  lews  was  a  war  againsl 
tain  qualities  of  the  Jewish  mind, 

1  that,  ti  i  twist  the  famous  apho- 
lll  of   Heme,  before  the  mobs  in 

rlin  and  Munich  and  Dresden 
aid  burn  the  Jews  ihe\  first  had  to 

n  their  books.  What    is  in  these 
iads  and  books  that   bedevils  so 
ny  who  come  in  contact   with 
m?  I  think  the  hated  element   is 
:  continuous  exercise  of  what  Co- 
dge  called  the  primary  imagina- 
i  t:   the  "repet  it  ion    in   the   finite 
id  of  the  eternal  act   of  cleat  ion 
i  he  infinite  I  am."  It   is  the   lews 
i  took  the  imaginat  ive  leap  of 
nprehending,  out  of  an  empty 
irlwind,  a  burning  bush,  the  I 
.   That  I  Am.   It  is  the  lews  who 
stituted  the  stor\  of  Abraham 
:    Isaac  tor  the  reality  of  a  father 
ling  a  son  and  a  son  killing  his  fa- 
It  in  si  Hue  measure  t  !hrist  i.mi- 
'  )nged  for  a  return  to  the  original 
hi  of  sacrifice,  it  was  German  pa- 
ism  that  made  that  hidden  wish 
let  of  lite.  And  it  is  the  Jews,  too, 
'  have  maintained  in  their  finite 
ids  a  belief  in  the  infinite;  when 
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let,  i  l\.it  supreme  fict  ion, 

u  l1  uuitti  i  ,  thai  exis- 

hei  une  .1  rebuke 

i  ;e's  countervailing  faith, 

li  i-  thai  everything  is  possible, 

then  those  hnite  in nul^,  and  all  that 

held  within  them,  had  to  he 


/    I       ! 


Ilene  and  I  hoarded  the 
Inter/C  aty  express,  (  Yacow/War- 
sav\ ,  and  some  thirty  hours  later 
took  off  on  a  ( Iross  Air  flight  to 
Zurich,  there  to  connect  to  a  plane 
direct  to  Boston.  After  only  twenty 
minut  es  in  t  he  air  the  pilot  in- 
formed those  on  the  right  side  of  the 
cahin  that  they  could  look  down  on 
the  city  oi  Lodz,  the  unnamed  loca- 
t  ion  of  the  1  lolocausl  novel  I  had 
written  two  decades  before.  I  was  se- 
i  ureh   buckled  in  on  the  left,  how 

Ni  ithing  below  hut  a  patch- 

'    1 1    ol  tan  hedgen  >ws  and  tan  and 

n   fields.   I   plucked  up  the   in 

flight  magazine,  but,  once  again,  all 

the  letters  were  blurred.  Tears.'  Not 

tears     Another  migraine?  By  now   I 

knew  the  reason.  In  |iist  three  weeks 

I'd  have  to  tak<    am  ither  flight,  this 

time  to  Los  Angeles,  where  Uncle 

lulie,  tin   t.ither's  replica,  would  be 

celebrating  his  ninetieth  birthday. 

"(   elebt  at  ing"  was  not,   I   sup- 

■    !    the  wotd  tor  it ,  since  two 

years  earlier  he'd  suffered  a  massive 

i  ule  flying  east  ward  to  he 

i  in  I  marshal  <  if  the  Perm  State 

tiling  parade.  Since  then 

.tiiied,  often  asleep,  to 

well  enough  that, 

.« 1 1 1 1  lone  .i-  tniK  h  as 

ii. m  to  In  men     u      form  a 

f  thei  ("1  stick  out  my 

i  I  always 

rema  and 

Hi    tlli  lew 

i     lack     \\    i  r  1 1  e  I      1 1 

names   m  ordei 
then  c  areers,  they   p<  >htel\    let 
r  h  e  n   t  h  e  \      t  o  1  e    i   |  f   s  t  a  - 

t  it  mery  Irom  Jack'  n.l  w  n  ite 

the  ltd  lowing  he  hand  - 

ctoi  Hon   r.iyloi 

NltatiV    1  I    Hist 

brougl  the  -t  iuli.  i: 


Deal  Mi     raylor, 

All  of  us  at  Warner  Bros   are  look- 
ward  to  a  long  and  fruitful  rela- 
tionship with  you  under  your  new 
n.iinc  i  it  1  Kin, in  Rahinowitz, 

Sincerely, 
lack  I     Warnei 

Don  died  last  \ear,  and  almost  all 
ol  Julie's  other  pals  are  gone  as 
well.  High  over  the  battlegrounds 
of  Europe  I  already  felt  a  growing 
apprehension  about  my  trip  to  Cal- 
ifornia. 1  experience  that  whole 
generation,  once  so  lively  and 
charming  and  gay,  much  as  the 
middle-aged  Marcel  does  all  those 
whom  he  had  known  in  his  youth, 
and  whom  he  rejoins  many  years 
later  at  the  party  of  the  Princesse 
de  Guermantes.  Indeed,  were  it  not 
for  Time  Regained,  the  volume  in 
which  that  meeting  takes  place,  I 
am  nor  sure  I  could  deal  with  the 
shock  of  my  own  confrontation 
with  the  past.  In  that  sense  Proust's 
look  stands  before  me  in  much  the 
same  way  that  the  photograph  of 
the  Sonderkommando  did  at  the 
clearing  before  the  fully  grown 
trees.  And  of  course  tor  me,  as  for 
Marcel,  the  underlying  pain  of  such 
an  encounter  is  the  realization, 
each  and  every  rune  a  surprise,  that 
one  is  oneself  growing  old. 

In  California  that  generation  I 
looked  up  to,  often  literally,  those 
actors  and  writers  and  directors  and 
agents,  the  beautiful  women  around 
them,  the  constant  ring  of  their 
laughter — all  of  these  bright  and 
high-spirited  people  now  stand  hud- 
dled at  the  edge  of  a  continent,  as  it 
.it  the  edge  of  a  cliff.  They  are,  as 
Marcel  observed,  bent,  as  it  the 
dresses  of  the  women  can  no  longer 
he  heed  Irom  the  tombstones  about 
whit  li  they  have  become  entangled. 
Their  heads,  too,  are  bowed,  as 
though  "nothing  now  could  check 
the  momentum  of  this  parabola  up- 
on which  they  were  launched."  Of- 
ten enough  1  feel  against  my  own 
skin  tin  wind,  or  perhaps  it  is  a  gi- 
ant paw ,  which  seize-  first  i  me  and 
then  another  of  these  figures,  like 
if  pumit  e  -tone,  .\nd  hurls 
lown. 


1,1 


I 


N'o  point  in  trying  to  read.  Ik 
letters  in  the  text  swam  before  it. 
would  have  to  wait  the  full  twe  v 
one  minutes  tor  this — my  own  1  h 
stroke — to  end.  Rest,  then,  on 
pillow.  Watch  the  shape  tit  ft 
clouds.  Tins  was  but  the  first  of  rrjB 
flights  that  would  take  me  bach 
where  I  had  begun. 
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DEATH  OF  A 
NATION 

lememhering  Elijah  Muhammad, 
rue  American 

]y  Anthony  Walton 

iscussed  in  this  essay: 

he  Messenger:  The  Rise  and  Fall  uj  Elijah  Muhammad, 
by  Karl  Evanzz.  Pantheon  Books,  1999.  667  pages.  $28.50. 

n(  higinal  Wan:  The  Life  and  Tunes  oj  Elijah  Muhammad, 
by  Claude  Andrew  Clegg  III.  St.  Martin's  Press,  1997. 

1 400  pages.  $14-05. 


[n  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Reve- 
lation, verse  1L),  we  read,  "Cud's 
sanctuary  in  heaven  was  opened, 
id  within  his  sanctuary  was  seen 
e  ark  of  his  covenant."  This  piece 
scripture  was  a  foundation  stone 
the  theology,  it  it  can  he  called 
[ch,  of  a  group  of  modern-day 
tiostics  known  as  Heaven's  Gate, 
lirty-nine  of  whose  members  com- 

Iitted  a  very  deliberate  mass  suicide 
the  wealthy  San  Diego  suburb  of 
incho  Santa  be  on  March  25, 

97.  The  group  was  guided  in  this 
[tion  by  its  founder's  belief — the 
1  inder  being  Marshall  Applewhite, 
I  ormer  music  professor  who  had 
named  himself  "Do" — that  the 
[in  passing  Hale-Bopp  comet  her- 
f  led  a  spaceship  (an  ark)  thai 
Luld  sweep  them  off  to  the  cosmos 
3.1  true  heaven.  All  they  had  to  do 
Is  to  shed  their  "containers,"  their 
t  lies. 

She  hesitates  to  call  Heaven's  C  iate 
3  alt.  One  man's  satanic  cult,  as  we 
I  earlier  this  year  111  the  C  ieorge  W. 
Esh/Bob  Jones  University  fiasco,  is 


jtrion}  Walton  is  the  author  oj  Mississip- 
1  An  American  Journey  and  the  co-edi- 
c  with  Michael  S.  Harper,  oj  The  Vm- 
'•:  Book  of  African  American  Poetn . 


another  man's  Ro- 
man Catholic 
Church.  The  black 
tennis  shoes  of  the 
Heaven's  Gate  fol- 
lowers, their  shorn 
hair,  their  purple 
shrouds,  and,  ulti- 
mately, their  deaths 
were  marks  of  de- 
votion, pure  and 
simple;  they  paid  a  price  for  their  be- 
liefs that  few  of  those  Americans  who 
wear  business  suits  and  take  their  fam- 
ilies to  church  every  Sunday  \vi  mid  be 
willing  to  pay.  It  was  what  they  died  for, 
a  mixture  of  bad  science  fiction  and 
corrupted  Christian  theology,  that  was 
so  scary,  and  so  sad.  They  died,  as  Leon 
Wieseltier  \vr<  >te  at  the  t ime,  ti  >r  kitsch. 

I^he  Nation  of  Islam,  until  re- 
cently more  often  called  the 
..  Black  Muslims,  is  another 
group  of  extremist  American  believ- 
ers whoso  belief  system  likewise 
comprises  a  kitschy  mixture  of  bad 
science  fiction  and  corrupted  (in  this 
case  Islamic)  theology.  But  the  Na- 
tion, far  from  being  a  minor,  if  terri- 
ble, footnote,  has  played  a  significant 
part  in  the  history  of  America  in  the 
twentieth  century — 111  particular  the 


history  of  African  Americans.  Led  by 
"The  Messenger,"  the  Honorable 
Elijah  Muhammad,  and  often  associ- 
ated with  its  two  most  famous  mem- 
bers, Malcolm  X  and  Muhammad 
Ah.  the  group  blazed  a  trail  of  recal- 
citrance, deception,  and  violence 
through  this  country  from  1930 
through  the  1990s.  The  Nation  of  Is- 
lam is  still  fighting  for  mainstream 
acknowledgment,  ,\n  acknowledg- 
ment that  was  partially — and  some- 
what grudgingly  —conferred  upon  its 
current  leader,  Louis  Farrakhan,  in 
1995  tor  his  prominent  role  in  orga- 
nizing the  Million  Man  March  on 
Washington. 

The  success  of  that  march  would 
seem  to  validate  the  Nation  of  Islam's 
stature  in  the  African- American 
community,  but  the  Nation's  actual 
membership   is — and   always   has 


li'onoiK  IhJkA  Hoope, 
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leaders 
. ,  mimad  to  Malcolm 

e  been  ii 
in  this  Mihjei  i ,  preter- 
uippy  i 
I  ream  tears  *  exaggerate. 
-i  medi  i  figures  in 
j  in  the  number  <  >t  Ati  ican 
i  icans  affiliated  with  the  Nation 
at  between  NY. AY  and  250,000,  dur- 
>0  interview,  Warith  (Wal- 
I ).  Muhammad,  Elijah's  si  m  and 
successor,  said  that  the  movement's 
active  "membership  hardly  ever  went 
1 1 1  i  \  be  ten  thousand  people. 
!  liu  was  ti>r  the  whole  Nation  oi  Is- 
lam. I  neler  the  Honorable  Elijah 
Muhammad,  the  membership  was 
transient.  People  were  coming  in  and 
gi  liny  i  >ul  regulai  l\  " 

11k  original  Nation  was  reformed 
b\  Wallace  in  1975  and  eventually 
renamed  the  Muslim  American  So- 
ciety, its  theology  integrated  with 
\\  allace's  Sunni  Muslim  beliefs  so  as 
to  become  virtually  indistinguishable 
from  orthodox  Islam.  There  are  to- 
da\  numerous  splinter  groups,  the 
t  being  Farrakhan's  own  "Na- 
tion oi  Islam,"  whk  h  clings  to  Eli- 
i  ili-  original  teachings  and  has 
around  20, OeY  members. 

I  he  majt nit v  <  A  African  Ameri- 
cans are  somewhat  wary  of  the  Na- 
tion, generalh  focusing  on  its  nega 
tive  aspects:  it-  role  in  complicating 
the  i   nil  Rights  movement,  its  lega- 
:  i  -1  I.k  k   \  n  ilence,  and 
it-  ultimate  political  irrelevance.  Rut 
ii  (hi  -e  as  -mi J  and  old- 
;i-ri\  .a  ive  as  I  ,un, 
ime  i  line  a  kind  i  it  -c 
i  i! .  Sim  e  the  Na- 

I  hinie-  and  I  -  rties,  Natu  n     I  l-l am 

i  in  be  seen,  i  eri  iinl\   in  li 

b  m  les  I  the  Mat  1 

miinii\  and  tb 

■ 

unin 

-.  n.  iet\    i    ' 

itani   -  the  Natii  m  ol 

Islam  ha-  il  in 

the  streets.  A-  ! 


Baldwin  wrote  in  1962,  in  The  Fire 
Next  rime: 

Elijah  Muhammad  has  been  af  It 
wliii  generations  oi  welt, ire  workers 
and  a  immittees  and  resi  ilui  ii  ms  ind 
reports  and  housing  projects  and  play- 
grounds have  tailed  to  do:  to  heal  and 
redeem  drunkards  and  junkies,  i 
vert  people  who  have  come  out  ot 
prison  and  to  keep  them  out,  to  make 
men  i.haste  and  women  virtuous,  and 
to  invest  both  the  male  and  the  fe- 
male with  a  pride  and  serenity  that 
hang  about  them  like  an  unfailing 
light.  He  ha-  done  all  these  thing-, 
which  our  C.'hri-tian  church  has  spec- 
tacularly tailed  to  do.  I  low  has  Elijah 
managed  it ' 

The  -ton  of  any  great  leader  i-  al- 
ways two  stones:  the  story  of  the  life 
of  that  man  or  woman  and  the  story 
of  his  or  her  followers.  For  too  long 
the  Nation  of  Islam  has  been  seen  by 
mainstream  Americans,  black  and 
white,  as  either  a  kind  ot  monolith 
or  ,i  nightmarish  jack-in-the-box 
springing  from  our  collective  psyche. 
But  all  systems  of  belief,  as  the 
philosopher  Kenneth  Burke  pointed 
out,  are  at  their  core  strategies  creat- 
ed to  encompass  very  specific  histori- 
cal situation-.  What  any  true  con- 
templation of  the  Nation  of  Islam 
ought  to  lead  to,  in  place  of  the  rou- 
tine knee-jerk  skepticism  and  tear,  is 
a  question  that  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  this  country:  What  is  it 
about  us  that  fosters  extremity.' 
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f  J^he  great  mystery  ot  how  such  a 
strange,  haphazard  theology  as 
that  professed  by  the  Nai  it  >n 
ot  blain  (which  holds,  among  other 
things,  that  a  c  ircular  spaceship  carry- 
ing 1,500  -mailer  ships  tilled  with 
bombs  will  at  some  indeterminate 
l  destroy  both  England  and 
America)  gamed  the  power  to  sway 
-o  iii  m\  black-  and  antagonize  so 
m  ha  whites,  and  ultimately  helped 
i  hange  the  course  of  American  histo- 
ry, can  be  solved  at  least  in  pari  by 
considering  the  lite  oi  Elijah  Muham- 
mad, the  group's  leader  h  >t  fi  <rt\  years, 
in  in  a  triangle — the  other 
two  p<  lints  being  the  h\  es  i  >t  Malcolm 
\  ind  Muhammad  Ah. 

I  mil  i  he  recent  public  at  ion  of 

raphies  oi  Elijah  Muham- 

Claude  Andrew   Clegg's  An 


(  friginal  Wan  and  Karl  Evanzz's  u 
Messenger,  the  story  of  Muhammw 
life  was  largely  unknown.  He  typid- 
ly  was  seen  either  as  a  holy  manJjfP 
believers,  or  as  the  devil  incarrue, 
by  skeptics:  in  either  case  he  I 
|  eared  an  impenetrable  force. 

As  told  by  Evan::  and  Cle 
early  part  of  Muhammad's  life  re 
as  a  twentieth-century,  somew 
more  bizarre  version  of  Booke 
Washington's  L'p  From  Staters 
Elijah  Poole  in  1897,  in  the  mid 
Georgia  town  of  Sandersville, 
the  seventh  child  of  shared 
Willie  and  Mane  Poole.  The  so 
context  of  his  early  life  was  tha 
Reconstruction  bleeding  into 
Crow,  a  period  during  which  m 
southern  whites  were  mercilessly 
termined  to  maintain  the  social 
economic  structures  of  the  ante 
lum  period.  Elijah's  was  the  cla 
southern  American  sharecropp 
childhood:  brutal  labor  in  the 
Georgia  sun  with  no  pay  and  sc' 
education.  The  two  most  strik 
facets  of  his  early  experience  were 
ongoing  preoccupation  with  the  B| 
and  his  witnessing  of  a  lynching. 

Poole  was  a  sensitive  child  plagij 
as  Karl  Evan::  tells  us,  by  "nightm 
from  the  spirituals  and  the  sermt 
he  encountered  in  his  daily  lite. 
schooling  ceased  at  the  elemen 
level,  but  he  was  curious  by  nat 
and  he  searched  the  Bible  tor  ansvj 
to  the  questions  posed  by  the  ly 
mgs — questions  such  as  why  a 
God  would  allow  not  only  cruelty 
injustice  but  the  larger  social  sti 
tures  that  made  them  possible.  In 
failure  to  find  any  answers,  Evan:: 
cites  the  beginnings  of  what  \va 
come. 

Young  Elijah,  proceeding  to 
logical  next  act  of  the  twentu 
century  sharecropper's  drama 
seen,  again,  in  L'p  From  SLn 
more  familiarly,  in  Invisible  M< 
determined  at  age  twentv  foul 
abandon  Georgia  and  migrate  to 
troit.  He  had  heard  tales  of  bh 
making  big  money  in  the  facto 
and  mills  then  supplying  the  ai 
mobile  industry,  oi  liberation  gai 
through  work  on  the  assembly  li 
In  1923,  after  working  tor  a  time 
the  railroad  in  Macon,  Elijah  Pt 
left  home  with  his  wife,  Clara,  t 
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black  community    inJ  it-  leaders), 
paid  onlv  glancing  attention  to  the 
lM.uk  Muslims.  As  we  learn  from 
Evan::,  the  group  was  an  explicit 
target  ot  FBI  surveillance;  some  of 
\  ition's  more  significant  mem 
ist  notably  Muhammad's 
son  and  heir  apparent,  Wallace 
Muhammad — may  even  hue  been 
nants. 
Claude  Andrew  Clegg's  An 
Wan  i-  also  well  researched  and  is 
overall  more  tightly  written  than 
Evan::'-  book,  being  a  straight 
raphv  valuable  in  it-  effort  to  till  in 
the  shadowy  figure  ot  Muhammad 
himself.  Clegg,  a  professor  of  Ameri- 
can history  at  Indiana  University, 
n  his  research  on  Muhammad 
while  writing  hi-  doctoral  disserta- 
tion at  the  I  nivei  Michigan, 
and  he  i-  deeply  informed  on  the  ins 
and  outs  ot  the  group.  He  even  pro- 
vides a  shi  n  glossary  ot  the  termi- 
'  the  Nat  i<  in  ot  Islam.  (My 
is  "rik  kn<  il<  igy ,"  a  de- 
scription, according  to  Clegg,  ot  "all 
man:                leceittul,  treacherous, 
and  abusive  behavior  practiced  by 
white-  to  maintain  their  dominance 

black  people."  A  sh<  >rt  lisi 
tricknologies  would  include  the 
educational   system, 
istianitv.  and  technology — es- 
:  illy  all  ot  \\  estern  civili:ation.) 
'    .  u-  l-  at  tun. 
ig's  is  perhaps  to,'  narrow. 
pi  -it ion  that  Elijah 
has  been  "misunder- 
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name — without,  in  other  word-.  1 
ing  placed  within  the  context 
Nation  of  Islam  itself,  a  contexi 
Evan::'-  book  provide-.  The  grerf 
Haw   in  Clegg's  book — more  tl 
illy:  a  danger  —  i-  tl 
leave-  the  story  ot  Muhammad 
an  (  p  From  Sknen-style  narrati|: 
ot  ascent.  Although  this  wa-  i 
the  pattern  ot  the  earlv    part  i 
Muhammad'-  lite,  in  Detroit  tb|t 
n  irrative  quickly  shitted  to  Heart  f 
Darkm 

^"W  Tnen  Elijah  Poole  arrived  i 
%%      Detroit,    he    worked     . 
▼    T     among  other  places,  t; 
Chevrolet  foundry,  but  he  had  a  dil 
cult  rune  holding  down  a  steady  n>. 
He  delved  further  into  hi-  religujsl 
studies,  continuing  to  comb  the  Bil  ,1 
as  he  had  done  since  childhood;  he  - 1 
-    explored  the  life-tiuidint:  ideoloisj 
ot  groups  such  a-  Marcu-  Carves] 
United  Negro  Improvement  A— ou-| 
tion.  Another  of  r      - 
was  the  pseudo-Islamic  Moorish  .-I 
ence  Temple  ot  America,  started  li 
101 3  l-v  the  erstwhile  Noble  Drcv      I 
(ne  Timothy  Drew),  who  bv  the  til 
Toole  arrived  in  Detroit  had  gaii  .  | 
tame  and  fortune  on  the  Ea-ui 
Seaboard  and  in  the  Midwest 
ligious  leader."  A  small  but  growl 
number  of  African  Amen, 
beginning  to  think  ot  themselves |S 
Muslims.  Elijah  Poole  attended,  id 

impressed  bv,  the  rallies 
nascent  groups  like  Drew  All's. 

In  1931,  Poole  was  to  have 
most  fateful  encounter  of  his  1 
Having  heard  through  acquaintar 

spellbinding  orator  preach  g 
"black  man's  religion,"  he  attended 
meeting  of  the  "Nation  or  Is 
There  he  was  overwhelmed 
given  by  the  nat 

ced  Far-rod)  Mi 
mad.  At  the  end  of  the  meetir 
tientlv  waiting  his  turn  lr 
h  a  n  d  -  with 
Muhammad  and  a-ked  gently, 
are  the  one  we  read  in  the  Bible  t 
he  would  .  the  last  day  ur 

the  name  Jesus.  .  .  .  You 
Fard   Muhammad 
mnly    in    agreement.    Po 
that  night  certain  i 
id  finally  found  his  destiny. 
Fard  Muhammad,  who  looke< 


y  light  like  .1  white  111,111,  is  believed 

the  FBI  to  have  been  Wallace 
>dd  F.ird,  ,1  hardened  halt-British, 
If-lndian  ex-con  and  fritter  out  of 
:w  Zealand.  lbs  teachings,  perhaps 
t  surprisingly,  ran  counter  to  many 
the  central  tenets  of  orthodox  Is- 
n.  Presenting  himself  as  the  Mahdi, 
Muslim  redeemer  (a  presumptuous- 
ss  that  would  call  for  grisly  exeeu- 
m  in  most  Muslim  countries),  bud 
uhammad  tilled  Elijah  Poole's  bead 
th  the  theology  of  the  Nation.  As 
an::  recounts:  "He  had,  he  said,  as- 
ned  the  physical  features  of  a  Cau- 
;ian  so  as  to  be  able  to  mingle  easily 
long  whites;  by  living  as  a  white 
in,  be  could  keep  abreast  of  their 
:ret  plans  to  eliminate  all  people  of 
lor  from  the  face  of  the  earth." 
In  Fard's  teaching,  the  first  man  on 
rth  was  black;  this  Original  Man 
ilt  1v.1t  civilizations  in  Africa  and 
inded  the  Holy  City  of  Mecca.  A 
regade  scientist  of  this  great  em- 
e,  "Mr.  Yacub,"  began  experiment - 
„'  around  six  thousand  years  ago 
th  "breeding"  technology,  creating 
cult  of  followers  who  became 
liter  and  lighter:  every  third  child 
rn  naturally  showed  some  trace  of 
town,"  and  these  children  were 
_d  with  each  other,  while  all  blaek 
ildren  were  murdered  at  birth. 

er  time,  this  proto-eugenics  exper- 
ent  yielded  whites,  a  race  of 
leached-out"  devils  whom  Mal- 
im  X  described  in  bis  pre-orthodox 
islim  days  as  "blond,  pale-skinned, 
d-blue-eyed  devils — lavages,  nude 
J  shameless;  hairy,  like  animals, 
•y  walked  on  all  tours  and  they 

■d  in  trees."  Yacub's  race  proved  so 

rtoral  they  were  exiled  to  Patmos, 
i'  same  island  where  the  Apostle 
m  received  the  book  of  Revelation 

1  dream. 

■Ophite  people,  Fard  taught,  in 

Bie  became  determined  to  destroy 

Africans,  the  "original  people." 
<e  greatest  crime  in  history'  was  the 
I  e  trade,  in  which  the  whites,  the 
Hue-eyed  devils,"  now  the  ascen- 
•  '  race  on  earth  thanks  to  their 
fegery  and  tricknology,  kidnapped 
liions  of  original  people  from  the 
jneland  of  Africa  and  brought 

m  to  North  America,  using  the 
Ucans  to  build  white  civilization 
'  le  doing  anything  within  then- 


power  to  degrade  and  humiliate  ibis 
once  proud  tribe.  Whites  gave  their 
captives  a  false  religion,  *  Christianity, 
separating  them  from  the  true  God, 
Allah  (again,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, true  orthodox  Muslims  abhor 
and  reject  this  construction  of  Is- 
lam), and  used  blond-haired,  blue- 
eyed  Jesus  and  the  rest  to  teach 
Africans  to  bate  themselves  and  to 
become  the  most  forlorn  people  on 
the  face  of  the  planet. 

Imagine  the  sharecropper  and 
failed  autoworker  Elijah  Poole  hear- 
ing this  tale  over  dinner  in  bis 
wretched  apartment  in  Detroit  in 
1931,  in  the  depths  of  the  Depres- 
sion. Imagine  Fard  Muhammad  — 
con-man  extraordinaire,  with  fifty- 
eight  aliases  known  to  the 
FBI — confiding  to  this  blaek  man  lost 
in  the  city  that  Fard  is  Allah;  imagine 
bun  telling  Elijah  Poole,  who  had  al- 
ready identified  Fard  Muhammad  as 
the  Redeemer  he  bad  been  waiting 
tor  since  childhood,  that  Poole  himselj 
is  the  man  who  shall  bring  this  message 
to  the  world.  Elijah  Poole,  of  Sanders- 
ville,  Georgia,  became  the  Messenger, 
taking  a  new,  "original"  name — rust 
Elijah  karriem  and  then,  in  1933,  Eli- 
jah Muhammad. 

Before  dismissing  Fard's  out- 
landish tales  out  of  hand  and  writing 
Elijah  Poole  down  as  at  best  a  fool 
for  wanting  to  believe  them,  we 
would  s\^  well  to  consider  Evanzz's 
description  of  the  lynching  of 
Poole's  good  friend  Albert  Hamil- 
ton, taUely  accused  of  rape,  an  event 
that  Poole  witnessed  when  he  was 
fifteen  years  old: 

"We're  going  to  string  you  up,  nig- 
ger!" someone  veiled  as  the  crowd 
kicked  and  Heat  Hamilton  and 
dragged  him  to  "negro  town."  Ids 
punishment  was  meant  to  serve  as  an- 
other grim  and  whollv  unnecessary 
warning  about  what  happens  when  a 
black  man  is  accused  of  touching  a 
white  woman  The  mob  continued  to 
beat  the  boy  while  two  men  lassoed  a 
huge  tree  branch.  While  terrified 
11. let  residents  peeped  out  of  their 
windows  at  the  goings-on,  the  badly 
bruised  jnJ  now  nearly  unconscious 
suspect  tell  to  his  knees  The  terrorists 
fixed  the  noose  around  Hamilton's 
neck  and  tightened  it.  An  anxious 
group  ot  volunteers  pulled  the  oppo- 
site end   ot   the   rope   upward,  and 
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d  systematically  achieved  a  new 
demanding  of  both  himself  and 
ce — one  of  valorous  opposi- 
the  white  establishment  and 
valuer  tliit  the  Nation  <  >l  Islam 
manded.  Apart  from  it-  rule  in 
ring  the  way  for  the  introduction 
orthodox  Islam  into  the  I  nited 
ites,  Muhammad  All  and  Malcolm 
ire  perhaps  the  only  true  lasting  in- 
snees  on  American  culture  of  Eli- 
i  Muhammad'-  movement.  \\  hen 
ilcolm  X  public  1\  broke  with  Elijah 
ihammad  in  l°o4.  Ah  remained 
al  to  Muhammad,  refusing  ever  to 
nment  on  the  assassination  of  his 
mer  "brother"  Bur  "despite  his  de- 
tion  to  the  vision  of  his  spiritual 
icher,"  as  reported  b\  Clegg,  "Ah 
untamed  a  life  outside  the  stric- 
es  of  the  movement."  The  tighter 
im  itely  and  more  quietly  broke 
;h  vluhammad  in  the  late  Sixties, 
J  the  tact  that  both  favorite  sons 
.ante  estranged  from  the  Nation  is 
ling. 

Malcolm  X'-  rupture,  however,  as 
;  more  violent  one,  is  also  the 
ire  significant.  Hi-  story  i-  the 
gedy  of  the  lost   lamb,  the  true 
art;  he  was  the  hungn   penitent, 
king  Ah'-  natural,  ironic,  and  he- 
ised  distance  from  the  events  of  his 
-.  When  Malcolm  was  without 
:h,  he  was  a  croak  beyond  help  or 
lemption;  when  he  was  a  prisoner, 
so  viciously  fought  and  battled  the 
irds  arid  the  other  prisoners  that 
became  known  as  "Satan";  when 
joined  the  Nation,  he  prayed  and 
died  and  challenged  the  status  quo 
h  a  rage  of  pure  behet  that  was 
htening,  even  to  the  other  Black 
slim-.  Thus,  when  he  realized  that 
ah  Muhammad  did  not  live  by  his 
in  stringent  teachings,  Malcolm  X 
braced  orthodox  Islam  with  every- 
ng  he  had  and  revealed  the  cor- 
don of  Elijah  Muhammad  to  the 
rid.  Malcolm  told  Alex  Haley  that 
;n  he  finally  understood  the  true 
th  of  the  corruption  in  the  Na- 
\,  "I  felt  as  though  something  in 
re  hid  tailed,  like  the  sun,  or  the 
-•"  He  paid  for  the  purity  of  this 
llusionment  with  his  life,  dying  in 
risly  execution-style  murder, 
ch  it  Muhammad  did  not  person- 
approve  he  did  nothing  to  stop, 
van::'-  account,  Elijah  Muham- 


mad i-  quoted  a-  saving,  "[Malcolm] 
i-  the  greatest  hypocrite  the  NOl  has 
ever  seen.  He  must  be  stopped  at  all 


costs 


.1 


ust  when  Elijah  Muhammad  lost 
his  faith,  it  that  i-  indeed  what 
happened,  i-  difficult  to  pin 
point.  What  knowledge  he  had  of. 
and  what  control  he  had  oxer,  the 
mam  internecine  murders  commit- 
ted by  his  followers  in  his  name  will 
perhaps  forever  remain  a  mystery. 
\\  hat  i-  known  with  certaint\  i-  that 
Elijah  Muhammad  himself  grew  rub 
off  a  religion  that  advocated  asceti- 
cism (followers,  most  of  them  already 
dirt  poor,  were  obligated  to  give  at 
least  le^  percent  of  their  earnings  to 
the  Nation);  that  he  fathered  thir- 
teen children  by  seven  young  women 
in  his  employ  as  church  secretaries; 
and  that  he  cannot  have  been  wholk 
ignorant  of  his  followers'  crimes. 

\  iolence  was  epidemic  within  the 
\  in. hi-  tactions  of  the  Nation,  par- 
ticularly in  the  H'oO-  and  early 
1A0-.  jealousy,  coups  d'etat,  power 
struggles,  and  venality  were  iu-t 
some  of  the  motives  behind  all  the 
fratricide.  Thi-  period  reached  its 
nadir  early  on  the  afternoon  of  |anu- 
ar\  Is,  1A  \  when  gunmen  entered 
the  home  of  Hamaas  Abdul  Khaah-, 
a  detector  from  the  Nation.  The 
house,  located  in  the  bucolic  black 
upper-middle -class  \\  ashington 
neighborhood  known  as  the  Gold 
Coast,  had  been  purchased  tor 
Khaah-  by  one  of  his  follower-,  bas- 
ketball star  Kareem  Ahdul-Jahbar. 
When  the  killing  that  day  was  fin- 
ished, five  people  lay  dead,  including 
tour  children,  one  of  them  a  nine- 
day-old  infant.  Two  women  sur- 
vived, left  for  <\c.\^\,  shot  point  blank 
in  the  head. 

The  author-  of  thi-  carnage  were 
quickly  apprehended  and  found  to 
be  affiliated  with  the  Nation  of  Is- 
lam's Philadelphia  Mosque  No.  12. 
Thev  were  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  multiple  consecutive  life  sen- 
tences, though  one  of  the  perpetra- 
tors, who  had  turned  state's  evi- 
dence, was  found  castrated, 
sodomized  with  a  pipe,  and  murdered 
in  his  jail  cell  during  the  trial.  Two 
other  Black  Muslims  were  later 
found  guilty  of  that  murder. 


"Happiness  is  the  best, 

the  noblest  and  the 
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"Much  of  what  Kingwell  says  is 
new,  and  much  of  it  is  good  .... 
To  capture  that  elusive  bird  of  hap- 
piness may  not  be  possible,  since, 
as  the  author  suggests,  we  do  not 
know  who  we  are,  and  true  mean- 
ing has  long  evaded  us.  However, 
he  makes  a  good  case  that  we  can 
have  some  fun  looking." 

—Time 
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inJ  the  spiritual  drive  ih.it 
:   li  a\  e  made  him  .1  tweni  ieth- 
-eph  Smith  . .  ." 
Mill.  nders  it   anyhod\ 

1 1  \    k  new    1. 1 1 1 .1  li   Poole, 
Muhammad,  et  al.,  even  In-  devot- 
it<      t   1  iti  \   i  hree  years,  1  'Lira, 
,  ame  north  with  him  in   1 1)2  ) 
nul  'a  hi  1  -uttered  through  his  mi 
i  uneni  and  neglect  in  the  For- 
ties and  Fittie-  and  his  sex  scandals 
in  ihe  Sixties.  Was  Elijah  Muham- 
mad a  master  yanyster-king  manip- 
my  In-  troops  into  destro\  my 
mot  hoi  -  li*.  rease  In-  al- 

ii  yi  ip;     u    w  ,1-  thi-  sup- 
ip  ltselt  a  m\  th,  w  hen  so 
mam  ot  the  Nations  recruits  in  the 
Sevt  in  ies  \\  ere  alread\ 
mired  in,  and  trapped  by,  the  often 
criminal  patholoyies  engendered  b\ 
the  ghettos  ot  the  North.'  Perhaps, 
begun  to  worship 
per's  son,  he  came  in 
them,  to  believe 
that  he w 

Muhammad  \\  ,1-  ,1  man  on 
is  lite;  he  ran  I 
to  the  false  promis 

rn  'in  him- 

e  recesses  1  -t  his  underedu- 

tuye  ot  manu- 

nder  heat  from  I  \ 

•     \\  ash- 
in  the  FB 

.  r  the 
. '  I;  at- 

.  t   Je- 

1 
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Shaba::  t<  >r  having  been  "complicjin 
word-  that  I  -puke"  in  having  heed 
to  create  the  atmosphere  in  wrp 
Malcolm  X  was  killed. 

But  to  watch  the  documentaaei 
from  the  1950s  and  1960s,  all  tl  & 
proud  men  in  their  bow  ties,  row  if 
ter  row  of  them,  all  those  woip 
like  angels  in  their  traditional  w  t: 
Muslim  dress,  one  cannot  help  m 
wonder  what  might  have  bap 
What  might  have  happened  it  i 
Messenger  had  been  bringing  \tt 
light  instead  ot  getting  rich  ot  ■, 
those  beautiful,  lost  souls? 

Like  all  ot  us,  the  member-  ot  b 
Nation  ot  Islam  were  and  are  Ann 
cans,  and  American  dreamer-,    k. 
all  ot  us,  they  wanted  a  better  hi  1: 
this  world  and  not  only  in  the  rjp 
The  victim-  ot  lynchings,  sue  a 
Malcolm  X'-  father;  the  numbeB 
cratt-men  and  maid-,  such  a-  CaH 
Clay's  parent-;  the  sharecroprH 
such  a-  El n ah  Poole'-  parent- lr.| 
-tilled  in  their  children  that  \  t 
cious  longing — perhaps  pecub'l- 
American  in  its  intensity — tor  s<  le 
thing  better  than  they  themsel 
had  been  allowed  to  have.  All  t  s 
American-  so  eager  to  follow  Ea 
Muhammad — as  u  he  had  been  Me 
Standish.  as  it  he  had  been 
Smith  or  Mar-hall  Applewhi  - 
were  looking  tor  the  Holv  L 
They  tithed  and  double-tithed 

ries  to  the  Messeri 
money  made  driving  cabs,  mop  11 
floors,  saying  "Yes,  sir,"  and 
ma'am"  to  white-. 

Thank-  to  the  work  of  Karl  E\ 
'laude  Andrew  Clegg,  we 
know  the  tragic  story  ot  Elijah  Mu' 
mad  in  greater  contour,  sure 
ther  limned  by  future  scholars.  B 
Idwin  put  it,  "What  will 
pen  to  all  that  beauty?"  Th 
-and-  ot  average,  dreaming 

i  African  American-  in 
ind  chadors,  emblematic  0 
-•    Kirk  in  f  ist,  1   nging  i 
rill  help  them  make  sen  - 
ippened  to  them,  to  their  p< 
■    rth  America,  whai 
•  'heir  com: 

:he  purple  shrouc 
th  in  Waco?  Who 
their  si   ries,  which  art 
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BRAIN-CELL  MEMORIES 

Under  the  microscope,  disease  and  life  unfurl 
By  Spencer  Nadler 


T 


ie  brain,  unlike  the 
lythmically  contracting 
sart,  sits  motionless  in 
5  cranium,  no  more  an- 
lated  than  a  liver  or  a 
ileen.  Roughly  the  size 
id  weight  of  a  can- 
loupe,  it  has  the  uni- 
rm  consistency  of  cream 
leese.  The  gray  exterior 
ldulates  like  Jupiter's 
oun  Europa,  and  the 
imogeneous  white  inte- 
>r  conceals  its  daedal 
ope. 

Under  the  microscope, 
iwever,  the  brain  comes 
ve.  Stained  with  a  gold 
silver  impregnation,  its 
ickened  neurons  da::le 
th  their  inimitable 
rms.  As  a  surgical 
thologist,  I've  seen 
:m  sprout  wispy  tendrils 
long  as  to  seem  hound- 
's, coursing  the  brain 
e  so  many  fault  lines, 
urons  can  simulate 
ibs  and  spiders,  bram- 
-s,  even  ornate  chandeliers.  The 
aller  companion  glial  cells,  though 
s  conspicuous,  are  also  branched; 

ncer  Sadler's  List  article  foi  Harper's 
igazine,  about  a  woman  with  breast  can- 
appeared  m  the  June  1997  issue  A  col- 
ton  oj  his  essays  on  medicine,  Coming 
o  Focus,  will  he  published  next  year  r>\ 
viom  Hoi inc 


mi  it  Iki  ,  clcc  lric.il  mi 
puhes  convert  toi  hem 
ical  <  >nes  Brain  chenn 
i.  ah  seep  I hrough  the 
clef  I  1 1 1 1 1  d .  I  a  ■  I  d  g  1 1  i  .j  II 
w  ith  a  Ik  i\\  i  'I  niolck  ules 
Thus  J,  i  we  sin  i  le  oi 
weep,  plumb  the  i  \  can 

oi      (iddle     a 

I  une 
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these  groundskeepers  outnumber  the 
neurons  hy  ten  to  one  and  till  in  the 
spaces  between  them.  Envision  your 
brain,  its  billions  ot  impulsive  neurons, 
tendrils  entwined,  connected  up  in 
electrical  circuits,  elaborate  glial  scaf- 
folds shoring  up  these  circuits  like  elec- 
trical tape.  In  the  synapses,  fluid-tilled 
clefts  that  separate  neurons  from  one 


nt  k  ipate  a  hum 
biops\  cautioiish  Mi 
ci'i  isci  ipe  in  hand,  I  peel 
in  at  the  musters  i  >t  neu 
tons  and  glial  ecdU,  mk 
en  ,i  1 1  \'e,  c  .hi oh  I  un 
it5&,B#V„  aware   in   llie  ionise  ol 

h^k^gt  hli  >|   -ie-      1  bese  ink  i 

Cosms     ne\  el     appear 
morbid,  toi    the  iclls, 
frozen  in  the  midst  ol 
lite,  1 1 . i \  e  1 1 ie  id  amnedi  - 
ac\    Although  techni- 
cally llicv  are  Ac,h\,  then 
images  i  hallcnge  me  i>  > 
think  abi  ml  their  li\  e. 
I  am  lamihar  with  neu 
ii  >n. il  i.  hanges  w  it  Mi'jlii 
by  disease  bin   kn.  iw    little  ot  die  ie 
sponsibilities  each  neuron  bears  j ,  o 
though  1 ,  emotion,  action.  On  im  desk 
this  morning  are  biops\  slides  h.  in   i 
large  tumor,  born  in  the  brain  of  M.K., 
a  si\i\  -three-year-i  Tl  (.  'aucasian  male 
To  me,  this  in, m  is  ,i  n, une  wnli  lu 
mor-attached,  not  a  frightened  human 
in  the  throes  ot  his  harrow  mg  diagno 
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dimensions:  the  three  spatial  vectors 
and  lime.  Think  of  a  gliohlastoma- 
toiis  pterosaur,  its  malignant  cells 
s]  u - . k 1 1 1 1 ■_'  i  aitvvard  in  all  directions 
into  the  surrounding  normal  brain, 
creeping,  in  the  bungling  wav  such 
cells  do,  along  neuron  tracts,  arbi- 
trarily coursing  through  circuits  until 
they  short  them.  The  complexity  of 
sikIi  a  geometry,  the  numbers  and 
locations  and  functions  of  shorted 
and  soon-to-be-shorted  circuits,  i- 
incalculable,  the  malignant  glial  pro- 
gression all  hut  unstoppable,  the  pa- 
tient's behavior  and  loss  of  function 
largely  unpredictable.  Think  of  a 
shot  put  propelled  through  the  con- 
secutive strings  of  a  million  tennis 
rackets;  tins  conjures  the  enormity  of 
the  glioblastoma's  destructiveness. 

In  his  essay  "On  Probability  and 
Possibility,"  Lewis  Thomas  con- 
cludes that  "we  pass  thoughts 
around,  from  mind  to  mind,  so  com- 
pulsively and  with  such  speed  that 
the  brains  of  mankind  often  appear, 
functionally,  to  be  undergoing  fu- 
sion." 1  am  aware  of  this  fusion  when 
captivated  by  meditations,  poems,  or 
trenchanl  discourses.  My  microscop- 
ic vision  of  a  brain  biopsy  creates  a 
different  fusion:  when  I  see  the  pre- 
carious state  i  'I  M.K.'s  neurons  in  the 
wake  of  his  spreading  tumor,  they 
seem  to  call  out  to  my  own,  an  ur- 
gent message  to  the  living  from  the 
cellular  dying  and  the  dead. 

In  his  eloquent  memoir  Death  Be 
\.<(  Proud  I'  >lin  ( iunther  recounts 
the  lite  and  death  of  his  sun  Johnny 
from  glioblastoma  multiforme.  The 
tumor  lingered  after  each  therapy  as 
if  licking  its  wounds  and,  quickly  re- 
building it-  autonomous  self,  began 
again  to  challenge  the  boy's  brain  for 
die  fixed  space  in  Ins  skull.  (.  iunther 
del, ills  how  his  son  in, nut, lined  his 
lii  uli  le-  intellet  t ,  c  harm,  ambi- 
tion, courage — despite  a  fifteen- 
month  deterii  nation.  It  is  an  account 
ili.it  test  ides  to  tlie  glii  iblastoma's 
w  illfulness.  i  )|-r  e  it-  blundering  cells 
the  crawl  -pace-  between  neu- 
ii  clings  to  ii  -  brain  like  a 
\  Itlii  nigh  tin-  is  mettec  live 
n  i  -in  i  he  glioblastoma  in- 
i  K  kills  n-  Host — no  more  can 
I  ei  ud  tn  -in  such  cancer  cells; 
niied  i.K  i  lessness  and 
:  i  iet\  di  ies  them  in.  The  loca- 
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lion  of  a  brain  tumor  partly  den- 
niines  a  parient's  clinical  cou;e 
Johnny's  tumor  flourished  in  theH 
arively  inactive  occipital-parietaH 
c,i-  of  his  right  brain.  Apart  t  ir 
some  loss  of  motor  functii  m  i  m  i 
left  side  and  restrictions  of  Ins  v  1( 
fields,  he  remained  remarkably  ffl 
rional  to  the  end.  The  tumor  itr 
mately  eroded  a  blood-vessel  v.l 
and  the  resulting  brain  lieinorrl.gi: 
killed  him. 

How  very  different  was  the  c  r, 
cal  behavior  of  I  iconic  lier-livn 
glioblastoma:  In  February   IV 
while  playing  his  Concerto  in  j; 
Philharmonic  Auditorium  inn 
Angeles,  he  suffered  a  monici  ir 
loss  of  consciousness.  He  mi 
tew  bars,  then  continued  as  it  t,:r| 
ing  had  happened.   He  later  -|U 
of  smelling  burnt  rubber.  WM 
physical  examinations  found  n 
ing  wrong,  the  incident  was  at 
tired  to  fatigue,  the  stress  o 
enormous  success.  In  April  of 
year,  in  a  barbershop  chair,  the  ill 
mentary  loss  of  consciousness  J 
subsequent  smelling  of  burnt  ruM 
recurred.  By  June,  he  was  sutfcH 
agonizing  headaches  and  had  I 
come  periodically  listless,  irrit.  | 
and  confused;  there  were  lapsi 
coordination;   the  smell  of  b 
rubber  now  haunted  him.   In 
era  that  preceded  neural  miai 
his  neurologist  found  no  evid 
of  an  organic  lesion,  and  his  • 
and  symptoms  were  attribute 
hysteria.  The  glioblastoma 
avoided  clinical  detection,  li 
symbiotically  with  its  brain.  It 
probably    been   growing    in  h 
furtive  way  long  before  his  rime 
of  consciousne-s. 

On  July  9,  1937,  Gershwin  1  J 
seizure  and  tell  into  a  coma.  Sis 
quent  surgery  disclosed  a  large  cfl 
mass  in  the  right  temporal  lol 
involved  too  many  vital  structui 
be    removed.    A    biopsy   revejlj 
glioblastoma.  He  died  several  1  J  *» 
after  surgery  without  ever  re 
consciousness.  wftli 

Despite  the  perilous  ingress  i  it 
tumor,  Gershwin  composed  t\M|j. 
his  most    beautiful   songs,  "  i] 
Walked  In"  and  "Love  1-  HejL 
Stay,"  m  the  last  tew  months  o  i 
The  processing  of  music  is  not  ?I 
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iwiii     right  sided  fu- 

i  1 1   hrain  1  oiilJ  have  as- 

iiin  ,  v ^M'lii i.il  (unctions 

ius,  allowing  li»i  his 

lerinrn.i     inventivi  m/^.   I  see  C  iersh- 

leun  ms  tin  >\  ing  like  piam  i 

i]  u  ei  ti  i;  his  tumor 

celh  i  u  —  atop  the  neurons  like  so 
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musu  slops. 


1\  .    is  a   t<  ui  \    1 1  \  e   \  ear  -old 
i  'aucasian  woman  who  presents  with 
n   in.  mth  histi  >rv  of  headaches. 
\  hrain  nan  reveal*  a  well-circum- 
scribed mass  lying  beneath  the  skull 
and  compressing  her  righl  frontal 
lobe.    The  neurosurgeon  is  able  to 
■in,,]'oiii  i his  discrete  bulk  from  the 
I  rain  tissue  it  compresses.  I  receive  it 
in  three  gray-pink,  rubbery  frag- 
ments thai   lit   togethei   in  an  oval 
mass  abi  mi  the  size  i  'I  .m  egg.  I  note 
the  gentk   protuberances  of  its  sur- 
the  lobulations  of   lis  cut  edge. 
I  In  se    ate    t  he   overt    feat  ures   of 
meningii  una      ;i  benign  tumor  aris- 
ing from  the  fibrous  vestments  of  the 
brain     I  I  u    microsc  ope  reveals  a 
w  hoi  led       growl  h       pat  tern       of 
meningeal  cells  that  are  as  furled  as  a 
I  ii  il  galaxy.  The  nuclei  are  agree- 
ably unifi  'tin,  1 1\  ,il  and  blue,  and  the 
|  lasm  is  faded  pink,  poorly  de- 
fined   M.nn  of  i  hese  nuc  lei  are  so 
crammed  with  then  own  cytoplasm 
th.it  they  seem  ei  lipsed  by  it.  .An  oc- 
i  uil  amethyst  c  ak  ifii  ation,  con 
.  entrh  all\    laminated,  known  ,h  ,i 
psiiniiHima  body,  ts  visible,  and  clus- 
nthoma  (.ells  stuffed  with 
ire  -t  attered  about. 
I   u  Ii  i  umor  has  its  own  life  sto- 
i  ie  li.iluie  ot   its  tells,  the  linpo- 
th  on  surrounding 
lie  thre.it   it   pi  ises    i-    in 
!  meningii  una  has 
.ill  thai  usual- 
bulai   oi   oval  tumor. 
;  ii  mi,  n  dis- 

ituated,  u 
like  a  si,  i\v  bleed, 
thi  i  ■ 

Jucing 
,1  b\   sin 

.  ling, 
lenin- 


gioma  energize  me    Although  I  am 

not  pan  ol  a  patient's  emotional  ex- 
perience, I  am  not  completely  extri- 
cated from  it  either.  The  sight  of 
malignani  cellular  disarray  burdens 
me  with  all  that  it  forebodes,  gnaws 
at  my  own  mortality.  The  vision  of  a 
benign  tumor's  orderly  cell  growth 
absolves  me,  makes  me  feel  as  it  1 
myself  have  been  granted 


ri^ 
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a  reprieve. 


he  brain  deceives  itself  and 
those  who  would  know  u.  I  remem- 
ber a  thirteen-year  old  boy  who  pre- 
sented with  seizures.  Scans  revealed 
a  space-occupying  lesion  in  his  brain 
that  suggested  a  malignant  neo- 
plasm. A  needle  biopsy  was  done 
under  radiological  guidance.  I  dis- 
tinctly remember  the  tissue  1  re- 
ceived; it  was  as  white  and  friable  as 
teta  cheese.  Under  the  microscope, 
a  spread  ot  tubercle  bacilli,  the 
causative  organisms  of  tuberculosis, 
appeared  as  minikin,  bloodred 
leeches.  The  cells  in  their  wake,  as  it 
sucked  dry  ot  lifeblood,  had  disinte- 
grated into  amorphous  fields  ot  de- 
bris that  stretched  to  the  ends  ot  the 
cellscape.  Against  a  brilliant  green 
background  stain,  these  organisms 
resembled  red  tinsel  heralding  a 
high-colored  microscopic  Christ- 
mas. In  reality,  the  causative  bacilli 
ot  tuberculosis  act  more  like  passive 
bystanders  than  active  bloodsuckers 
in  the  wasted  tissue  of  disease.  With 
infection,  the  body's  complex  de- 
tense  mechanisms  slowly  kick  in  to 
destroy  these  bacilli  and  the  human 
tissues  harboring  them.  Often  it  is 
our  powerful  defensive  arsenals 
not  the  organisms  themselves — that 
ravage  infected  body  organs  and  cre- 
ate the  disease.  In  .in  effort  to  kill 
off  tuberculous  organisms,  the  hu- 
man body  is  pei teeth  capable  of  de- 
stroy ing  it  sell;  it  has  done  so  tor 
i  enturies. 

I  saw  ver\  lew  tubercle  bacilli  in 
tissue  biopsies  in  the  Sixties  and 
Seventies.  Despite  its  prevalence  in 
Third  World  countries,  tuberculosis 
was  becoming  an  affliction  of  the 
pasi  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
ilarming  and  disheartening,  then,  to 
witness  .i  resurgence  in  the  mid- 
Eighties  th.it  remains  with  us  today. 
.And  deadh   new   strains  —  super- 


hugs— have  emerged  that  are  n 
scathed  by  all  known  curative  dfl 
inextricable  as  ,i  spreading  c  u 
Tuberculosis  (h.it  masses  in  I 
brain — a  tuberculoma — remains  r, 
common  m  this  country.  This  tfl 
s\    surprised  me;   I   had  expect, 
malignancy.   It   was  one  ot   tU 
humbling  experiences  th.it  turn^u 
well.  The  boy  was  started  on  an 
berculous  drug  therapy,  and  wi  i 
months  the  brain  mass  disappes 
The  biopsy  was  his  microscij 
Christmas. 

Sometime  later,  I  met  the  boy 
ther  at  the  local  library.  He  expre 
his  thanks  to  me  tor  having  beer 
bearer  ot  such  good  news.  He  toe 
been  expecting  the  worst  and  S] 
of  a  feeling  that  God  had  le 
hand.  He  likened  my  i 
r^|^       nosis  to  a  benediction. 
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.wo  years  ago  I  read  a  trot 
bram  in  a  whole  new  way.  Altbu 
Parkinson's  disease  is  not  diagn(   ., 
by  brain  biopsy — the  affected 
rotis  are  too  deep,  the  structure:- 
vital  to  warrant  entry  with  a  kni 
needle — it  hovers  around  me.  I  i 
at  the  sepia  photograph  ot  my  p. 
nal  grandfather,  his  facial  exp^ 
enigmatic,  his  fingers  pressed  toj. 
er  in  rigid  extension  like  a  clue 
and  his  daughter,  Aunt  Bess 
died  ot  Parkinson's  in  their  eigl 
After  her  death,  1  went  horn 
Montreal  tor  my  father's  eight 
birthday.  It  was  an  exuberant  i 
bration  tor  an  amiable  man  w 
only  concession  to  age  was  a  ri: 
his  golf  handicap  from  single  to 
ble  digits.  A  month  later,  an  o: 
pedtst  examining  my  father's 
back  thought  he  detected  the  st; 
visage  ot  Parkinson's.  His  suspi 
was  soon  confirmed. 

The  diagnosis  ot  Parkinson's 
be  made  clinically  and  suppc 
with  a  PET  bram  scan.  It  re 
from  a  mysterious  degeneratio 
specific  neurons  whose  pigme 
bodies  he-  in  the  substantia  n 
which,  no  bigger  than  a  thumb 
is  the  repository  for  these  mel; 
laden  neurons.  The  neurotrans 
ter  dopamine,  a  product  ot  fhesi 
ing  nigral  neurons,  is  also  lacl 
In  this  way,  the  computatioi 
body  movements  are  gradually  j 


ized  until  the  hocly  is  no  more 
n  a  casement  f<  >r  the  mind  and 
I.  And  m»  two  parkinsonians  suf- 
i  licit  motor  losses  in  the  same 
•  or  at  the  same  rate.  Init ially, 
y  quirks  can  he  subtle.  Eventual- 
one  or  more  cardinal  signs  ap- 
r  to  give  away  the  body's  morbid 
■et. 

Ugidity  is  one  cardinal  sign  of 
Sanson's;  it  involves  .ill  voluntary 
;cles.  And  the  poverty  of  my  ta- 
r's facial  movements  was  an  ex- 
;sion  of  that  rigidity.  The  easy  grin 
id  so  often  looked  to  for  approval 
-hildhood  had  permanently  van- 
id  as  his  stare  hardened  to  a  mask. 
as  as  though  a  part  of  his  person- 
/  had  been  stolen  from  him. 
le  was  treated  with  Sinemet, 
eli  is  converted  in  the  brain  to 
amine.  Stemming  bis  dopamine 
in  this  way  seemed  to  halt  the 
I'ression  of  bis  stiffness  for  a  few 
|rs.  At  eighty-three,  he  stopped 
ing  golf  with  Ins  cronies  and  ex- 
sed  a  desire  to  play  golf  with  my 
her  instead.  "I'm  making  too 
ly  bad  shots,"  be  told  her.  "1  tell 
body  to  do  something  and  it  |ust 
1't  do  it."  His  hands  now  seemed 
stiff  to  grip  his  golf  clubs  proper- 
ind  his  postural  reflexes  were  u ri- 
al to  his  task.  Over  time  the 
'.■met  lost  its  effectiveness,  so  his 
tor  added  Deprenyl  to  inhibit 
her  dopamine  breakdown.  But 
;s  could  no  longer  halt  my  la- 
's increasing  stillness  or  the 
kening  of  spontaneous  move- 
ts.  He  was  having  trouble  walk- 
even  with  a  cane,  and  his 
i  Uing  gestures  lacked  dexterity, 
longer  able  to  bold  cards  proper- 
Ir  shuttle  a  deck,  he  declined 
j:e  games  with  his  friends, 
ivo  years  later,  be  needed  a  walk- 
|i  visit  his  doctors.  Otherwise,  he 
■  confined  to  home.  He  moved 
lit  with  slow  deliherateness,  nev- 
ziness,  and  bis  daily  routine — 
ling,  eating,  using  the  bathroom, 
ling  about  the  house,  undress- 
£  -consumed  the  greater  part  of 
Hay.  His  simplest  rituals  had  he- 
1  ■  his  lite.  A  year  later,  bis  dehili- 
rn  was  sueh  that  my  mother  had 
i  it  up  his  food  and  turn  him  in 
C  Hid  he  feel  dehumanized  by  his 
I's  dissolution,  hopelessly  bereft 


ol  bis  dignity.7  As  a  former  athlete, 
did  be  view  his  rigidity  as  a  hitter 
paradox'  I  lid  his  burden  dampen  bis 
sensuous  pleasures,  pepper  him  with 
despair'  I  le  never  confided  his  feel- 
ings to  me,  and,  regretfully,  1  never 
pursued  them.  Through  it  all,  be  re- 
mained mentally  acute  and  uncom- 
plaining. This  stoicism  seemed  to  at- 
test to  his  courage  and  embody  .ill 
that  be  endured. 

In  bis  eighty-seventh  year,  my  fa- 
ther was  hospitalized  tor  a  bladder  in- 
fection; a  Parkinson's  sluggishness  of 
his  bladder  muscles  was  no  doubt  to 
blame.  He  was  joking  with  the  nurses 
the  evening  before  his  discharge, 
making  sure  that  levity  prevailed  over 
illness.  Later  that  night,  while  sleep- 
ing, a  massive  heart  at- 
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tack  kille 


oiled  him. 


ben  I  k  »  >k  back,  my  memi  >- 
lies  o|  my  lather  are  filtered  through 
my  understanding  of  the  changes  in 
bis  brain.  I  clearly  recall  the  sum- 
mer afternoons  at  bis  swim  club.  1 
was  nine  or  ten  years  old.  His  sub- 
stantia nigra  teemed  with  healthy 
neurons  then;  their  tapered  bodies 
were  so  lull  of  gold-brown  melanin 
pigment  that  they  resembled 
schools  of  trout.  We'd  buck  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  currents  together, 
stroke  tor  stroke.  I  can  still  teel  that 
cold,  choppy  water  numbing  me, 
smell  the  scent  of  riparian  elms  and 
maples  and  oaks,  taste  the  sweet 
machismo  of  it. 

I  remember  a  day  —  I  couldn't 
have  been  more  than  twelve  — 
when  I  caddied  lor  my  lather.  The 
way  he  drove  the  golf  ball  oil  the 
tee  is  what  stays  with  me:  There 
was  a  confidence  in  his  compact 
frame,  in  his  bearing,  in  the  way  he 
addressed  the  balk  His  strapping  ni- 
gral neurons  were  perfectly  attuned, 
flawlessly  promoting  his  athleti- 
cism. His  backswing  was  shortened 
somewhat,  and  his  stroke  seemed 
easy.  It  was  the  band  speed  he 
could  muster  that  was  extraordi- 
nary. The  ball  would  explode  ott 
the  tee,  splitting  the  fairway,  carry- 
ing below  the  height  of  the  trees. 
Rising  slowly,  steadily,  borne  in  its 
orbit  like  a  distant  comet,  it 
seemed  to  hang  endlessly  in  the 
clear  and  piercing  sky.  And  when  it 
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style  and  flair,  and  somehow  morally 
bankrupt  infiltrators  were  always 
prepared  to  copy  his  styles  and  un- 
dercut his  prices.  I'd  watch  him  try 
to  charm  the  buyers  in  his  show- 
room, but  quality  and  style  were  a 
hard  sell.  Although  he  almost  al- 
ways maintained  an  outward  calm,  1 
know  now  that  the  hot  wiring  of  his 
anger  circuits  likely  set  his  limbic 
system  aglow.  It  was  almost  as  it  his 
nigral  neurons  got  singed  in  the  heat 
of  all  that  stymied  him.  My  father 
wanted  me  to  succeed  him  in  this 
business,  but  I  knew  early  on  that  I 
didn't  have  the  gumption  for  it. 

My  yearly  visits  to  Montreal 
during  the  seven  years  of 
y  father's  illness  en- 
abled me  to  see  his 


ered,  my  sample  will  be  checkedja 
each  newfound  mutation.  Do  I  vnr 
to  know  if  Parkinson's  lies  ahead 
.  me?  Do  I  want  to  involve  other  fai- 
ly  members,  asking  them  to  b  1 
samples  of  their  own  blood.'  I  seal 
harm  in  facing  the  threat  of  this  n 
poverishing  illness,  and  I  ho] 
the  family  discourse  about  it  i  I 
means  to  clarity  what  hind-  us  to  j 
another. 

My  family,  moreover,  tells;-, 
how  I  remind  them  of  my  fatlH 
Not  only  the  physical  similarfl 
they  say,  but  the  voice,  the  man,  1 
isms.  They  smile  when  they  tell  le 
these  things,  and  1  wonder  wr 
memories  of  my  father  I  trigge  I 
each  of  them.  Is  this  likeness  intefl 
hed  by  my  father's  absence.'  b  it  il 


I  ENVISION  MY  FATHER'S  DYING  NEURONS- 
TOXIC,  FADING,  GRANULES  CLUSTERING  AT  TH 
DEATH  SITES,  ALONE  AS  GRAVESTONES 


slow  freeze.  Although 
his  body  ultimately  im- 
prisoned him,  it  highlighted 
the  quickness  of  his  mind.  Often 
he  seemed  to  use  his  rigid  confines  .is 
a  springboard,  trying  to  reinvent  and 
reclaim  himself.  It  was  this  palpable 
spirit   that   made  his  helplessness  so 
heroic  to  me.  1  envisioned  bis  nigral 
neurons,  now   strangely  toxic  and 
fading,  pocked  with  round,  pink 
bodies  that  looked  like  dabs  of  cirrus 
i  loads  at  sunrise.  As  these  neurons 
slowly  dud,  im  ontinent  of  their 
melanin,   I   could   see  gold-brown 
granules  clustering  at  neuron  death 
sites,  naked  and  alone  as  grave- 
stones. And  glial  cells,  ever  at  hand, 
hi  uiket  ing  the  spaces  left 
r-«^        by  the  dead. 


I 


hese  days  1  think  about  nn  <  >wn 
substantia  nigra  and  those  of  my  fam- 
Susceptibility  genes  tor  Parkin- 
isionally  have  been  docu- 
mented in  large  families,  though 
in 'tie  so  far  in  Ashkenazi  Jewish  ones 
like  mine.  Since  no  one  in  my  taiiulv 
i-    ilive  with  Parkinson's  who  can  he 
1  li  h  nun. ith  ms,  I  have  hanked  a 
sample  ''I  my  blood.  As  new  Parkin- 
susceptibility  genes  are  discov- 


own  aging  that  reminds  them  n 
and  more  of  how  my  father  appe; 
in  his  healthy  old  age  before  Par 
son's  became  a  part  of  him? 

1  superimpose  my  father's  decil 
ed  substantia  nigra  on  my  own 
wonder  about  the  similarities.  I  r 
no  pride,  only  dread,  in  any  like 
here.  In  reverie,  my  face  beco 
thickset  with  age,  and  the  griz 
hairs  that  sprout  from  my  scalp 
brows  and  mustache  make  me  1 
faded,  exposed  to  tune.  Then  my 
Hires  freeze,  a  fixed  stare  that  h 
ens  against  emotion.  Behind 
stony  visage  perks  my  lucid  brain 
pulsing  circuits  orchestrating 
angst  and  abject   loneliness, 
degradation. 

It  my  nigral  neurons  do  falter 
Parkinson's  entombs  me,  will  0 
neurons,  other  circuits,  brace 
against  my  own  looming  rigid 
Will  my  father's  courage  and  e< 
nimitv  enable  me  to  move  hey 
mv  adversity?  For  now,  my  ni 
neurons  remain  loaded  w 
dopamine.  Ticking  with  cautio 
feel  the  silken  surge  of  my  b 
movements,  sleek  and  nimble,  fl 
ing  tree.  And  mv  smile  affirmsj 
that  moves  me. 


S      T      O      R      Y 


IT  COUNTS  AS  SEEING 


By  David  Means 


_  went  right  up  to 
n  and  took  his  elbow, 
r  e>  jn  asking  hmi  it  I 
ihuld,  because  he  was 
ading  hellfire  for  the 
it  step,  not  seeing — 
cause  how  could 
? — that  step,  flashing 
•>  red-tipped  cane 
mind  in  the  air  (in  the 
t,  I  stress).  What  else 
aid  I  do  except  grab 
(n?  Others  might  have 
ine  for  his  hand  or 
uilder,  but  having 
:.-n  trained  in  the  pro- 
'  eties  of  guiding  the 
ind,  I  look  the  hack  of 
)•  elbow,  which  he 
sked  quickly  away  be- 
te stating,  flatly,  in  a 
i  n,  resolute  manner, 
[  h  a  slight  accent— 
Stish  or  mock  British, 
Sleast  1  larvard — Back 
|.  Back  off,  he  says, 
1 1  I  let  go,  and  then  he 
Bibles  all  the  way  down  to  the  bot- 
Bn  of  the  stairs,  doing  this  cart- 
Reel  motion,  head  oxer  heels.  He 
il  a  firm  grasp  on  the  acrobatics  of 
l  tumble,  1  think,  and  when  it 
bed  down  in  my  mind  it  was  very 
rch  like  those  folks  up  m  space 
B>fing  off,  showing  the  schmucks 


id  Means  is  the  aiithoi  o]  Assorted  Fire 
nts,  a  collection  oj  stories    His  last  story 
o  Harper's  Magazine,   "The  Gesture 
luer,"  appeared  in  the  May  1998  issue 


down  on  earth,  poor  souls,  the  de- 
lights of  :ero-G.  This  blind  guy  took 
a  prim  and  proper  control  of  his  hodv, 
in  relation  to  gravity  and  went  down 
those  si, ins  with  wild  agility,  not  a 
bone  broken  or  a  ligament  torn  in 
this  version  of  events.  Across  the 
street  people  looked  wild-eyed  at  the 
scene.  One  gentleman  —  in  an  ele- 
gant sun  iM.it  and  tie  —  1  noticed 
specifically,  a  witness,  who  would 
hack  up  m\  claim  lor  mi  I  thought  at 
the  time)  that  I  was  only  trying  to  as- 


sist this  hi  m  j  .jjiv  m 
getting  down  the  stairs. 
This  in.in  made  a  bee- 
line  ae  loss  t  he  st  reel 
and  stepped  oxer  the 
moaning  blind  man  and 
came  right  up  and  be- 
gan to  shout.  I  le  had  a 
ruddy  hue,  up  e lose , 
with  pock  marks,  a 
drinker's  face,  uiv  lather 
would  say,  and  this  hiee 
ruined  the  suit  eoat.  Up 
close  il  was  stained  with 
glossy  streaks  of  what 
1«  Hiked  like  melted  but- 
ter. This  e]u  le  k  assess- 
ment made'  me  realize 
that  he  w  as  a  elerehc  i , 
who,  along  with  one 
other  l;uy  in  town,  slepi 
in  eloorways,  copped  a 
hue  k  here'  and  I  here, 
and  s.  i  on  and  so  forih. 
1  realized  n<  >i  i  ml\  that 
he  elnln'i  witness  r be- 
ta! I  bin  that  he'  was 
yelling  at  me  about  something  else, 
had  me-  pegged  tor  someone  else,  ap- 
parently, and  was  yelling 

— Marvin  you'n    going  to  have  to 

spare  me  this  kind  of  aggravation, 

you  bastard,  because  tor  (Joel's  sake, 

Mary  is  not  going  to  leave  you  h  >i 

me,  or  me  for  you,  or  am 

of  that  .  . . 


I 


didn't  see-  the  blind  gu\  al  all 
before  lie  hit  that  firs!  step,  until  he 
was  already  falling.   I   was  in  the 
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Hock 
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desire  to 

help  •  I  man  tick  tick  ticking 

hi-  w  "  the  hank. 

with  itive  desire  to 

help  sts,  no  matter  what  hi? 

nt  it.  I'n    _ 

help  him  through  the  d 

and  out  and  into  the  -tree'  after 

erlv   guiding  him  down  the 

stairs.  Counting  my  hill-,  fanning 

-    ait.  at  the  same  time 

on  the  guy,  all  the  while 

searching  memory  hank-  tor 

:  information  on  the  Mind  man. 

putting  together  fragments  of  g   s- 

-lp — the  owner  of  that  hoat  with  the 

tire,  his  1:  vailable  to  my 

mind'-  eye,  w  ,  large,  situat- 

icres  of  expensive 

land  stretching  in  wide  vist 

rolled  lawn  all  the  way  down  to  the 

river.  Almost  ready  to  hurst  with  the 

desire  not  only  to  take  his  elhow  hut 

ich  it  too,  ti    feel  the  -harp  us 

there  a  sharper,  more  protruding 

in  the  human  bony  nub 

in  mv  hand-,  and  to  help  him 
n  the  walk  whether  he  want-  it 
•   what  his  tee 
n  the  matter.  I'm  bound  to 
per  internal  duty  to  help 
him  out  and  in  doing  s 
will  he  pointed  out  to  me  later 
vl  l-  p> 
is  head.  •  myself  out 

as  well  by  satisfying  my 
help. 
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lelp  guide  the 

I  -ee  him  thr 

. .  nothing 

-  the 
luring 

ill  and  ti. 

•  help  this 
.vard  thai 

I  will 


this  man  -tank  of  ui 
God  know-  what — dim'  from  ip 
bottom.  Tin-  image 
with  me  through  the  whole 
here  was  a  man  with  a  tine  esi 
with  so  much  to  his  name,  pit  : 
aside  the  damage  he  -uttered  iithi 
horrible  tire,  who  had  let  hii 
ti  i  -eed.  Hi-  face  v. 
i-hed  by  the  -car  tissue,  which  d 
be  expected  in  such  cases,  but  vs 
so  dirty  in  an  indu-tnal  sei 
grit  and  grime  and  smears 
seemed  to  he  axle  grease  -ma-hi 
to  his  pores.  Coming  upon  hu 
trying  to  take  hold  of  the  ver  f 
nub  of  hi-  elbow,  bony  an. 
thought  of  that  Walker  Evai 
a  man  in  the  moth-holed  ca] 
ably  just  out  of  the  coal  mint 
ing  his  shovel  handle,  staring*? 
blankly  into  the  lens.  X    i 
charm  or  irony  on  that  fuck  I 
face.  A  face  wad  of  insight 
holding  all  the  blank  portent-  I  I 
mankind.  The  blind  man-  I 
similar  but  gave  the  impression 
might  be  cleaned  up  with 
scrubbing:  just  a  nail  brush  . 
of  Lava  soap.  My  desire  w  as 
clean  up  thi-  man,  to  move  hi 
ward  someplace  where  he  migx 
able  to  bathe,  to  rub  hi-  hack  'ti 
brush,  to  scrub  beneath  his 
shave,  to  burr  his  feet  with  a  p  n: 

to  shampoo  hi>  sc 
cloth  under  the  folds  of  his 
sprinkle  aftershave  aero-  1. 
trim  his  nose  hairs,  to  pluc  1 
brows,  to  clip  his  nails,  to  < 
his  <kin.  to  brush  his  shiny  hair 
sire  to  move  him  at  least  in  the 
tion  ot  all  this  had  me  slightly  te 
of  the  blind  man,  nudging  hii  a 
therefore  causing  him  to  m  - 
tumble  forward.  Untortunatt 
-  have  it-  ele  i 
humor,  1  am  told:  the 
clownish  nature  of  his  tall 
pish,  Chaplinesque,  bow 

as  he  fell.  The  whole  tb 
certainly  grist  t>>r  the  rumor 

ire  afloat  regarding  the  e> 
pushed  him.  I  was  angn  and  ir 
that  I  help  him.  1  didn't  help 
didn't  come  near  him.  1  was 
the  bank  counting  my  money 
he  fell./l  gave  him  a  good  ban 
in  the  ass.  He  staged  the  wl 
le  me.  He  w 
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I  ic  en  >wd  right  at  me,  and 
■  I  lange  what  seems  to  he  a 
ol  knowing  glance,  though  I've 
seen  him  hetore,  1  don't  think, 
noi  sure,  doing  a  search  ot  my  niem- 
ory  because  in  this  town  you  mostly 
know  everybody.  1  don't  know  him. 
I'm  pretty  sure  I've  never  seen  him 
l-cli  ire.  But  to  he  sure,  I  gel  a  bit 
closer,  shoving  through  the  crowd, 
and  get  up  near  him  and  see  that  he 
is  a  very  dainty  man,  very  refined  up 
close  with  a  eery  thin  veneer  of 
sweat  over  his  whole  face,  from  top 
to  bottom,  lie  nods  in  a  knowing 
way  thai  says  he  somehow  recognizes 
me,  too,  and  is  going  through  In- 
own  mental  records  to  trv  to  make 
the  connection.  But  before  he  can 
speak — because  his  mouth  is  open — 
he  is  whisked  away,  held  on  both 
sioles  by  the  cops  who  have  to  get 
him  through  the  crowd,  which  is 
closing  in,  a  few  people  shouting  and 
calling  him  an  asshole  and  saying  he 
should  he  shot,  pushing  a  blind  man 
down  stairs  like  that,  until  out  of  im- 
pulse 1  ,im  shouting  at  him,  too, 
yelling,  You're  the  most  vile  bastard 
on  the  lace  of  the  earth,  you  mother- 
fucker, how  dare  you,  how  dare  you, 
how  dare  you  push  a  poor  soul  down 
the  -tans,  a  blind  man  no  less,  blind 
a-  a  bat .  blind  as  Lear,  hi  >\\  can  such 
evil  he  allowed  to  coexist  with  all 
the  good  things  of  this  earth.'  And  so 
on  and  so  forth  as  1  work  my  way  as 
i  h  ise  to  him  as  1  can,  so  that  I  'in 
h  inging  over  him,  right  behind  the 
cop,  as  he's  forced  down  into  the 
car  seat ,  though  he  isn't 
resisting  at  all. 


A 


A    ^.liei  m  iking  a  deposit  .'I  berth 
tee-  tor  my  boats, ml,  I'm  going  a-  usu- 
al out  the  bank  io  the  steps,  feeling 
the  nub  ot  my  cane  hitting  the  first 
void  ith. it's  the  word  I  use  tor  any 
place  where  the  cane  refuses  touch, 
v  i  mies  up  empty  handed,  so  to  -peak  ), 
■  hinking,  i  if  course,  he«.  ause  all 
tin-  toueh-and-teel  -tutt  i-  second  na- 
ture to  me— translating  the  tap-,  vi- 
ms up  the  i  me  t<  >  my  hand  and 
in  turn  into  my  brain,  where  the  sen- 
ition  i-  u  inslated  into  the  J  mien  - 
-i.  'ii-  .  >t  space.  And,  in  an\  case,  I 
know  the  bank  steps  well  from  years 
mg  them  pre-sightdoss,  nothing 
-i\  w  ide  -lair-  ot — w  hi! 


I'm  going  through  the  air,  and  tl  rd 
an  explosive  flowering  of  sp; 


marble,  maybe  sandstone,  and  ju  | 
I'm  to  the  first  step,  feeling  for h| 
drop,  this  hand  take-  my  elbow  aji 
voice  -ays  behind  me.  Let  me.  I  as) 
back  slightly,  saying,  Back  ^\t,  bedli 
1  hate  help  most  ot  the  time  and  jj 
cially  when  I  know  the  place  and! 
layout  and  have  the  whole  thingm 
mapped  in  my  head,  vet  even  tl 
-o  when  it's  a  clammy  hand  on  i  I 
sopping  wet  palm.  Then  next  tin 

i  t\A 

Mr    ) 
my  eyelids  (a  classic  flowerii  i 
sparks,  probably  from  the  pressJ 
the  brain  striking  so  violently  agljj 
the  cerebral  sac),  or  not  -o  miieitt 
eyelids  hut  hack  near  the  ceiifj 
my  brain.  Then  I'm  being  tran-.J 
ed  to  the  hospital,  waking  to  thl 
ters  of  bad  truck  shocks  over  tht* 
holed  mam  streets  (another  a  Ii 
one  learn-  with  sight  loss  i-  nal| 
streets  based  on  pothole  thud  i; 
thumps  and  various  hands  of  u 
ment    and   blacktop — tht 
-hocking  inconsistency  in  the  v;  c 
grades  of  paving  material-,  a  co  f 
acy  ot  gradients),  feeling  on  nv 
to  the  hospital  partly  used  and  v 
ed  because  there  is  -till  a  cold  s 
taint  impression  on  my  elbow 
point  where  1  think  the  man  toi 
me — and  his  voice  is  hovering 
ear,  that  Let  me.  And  then  I'm 
tended  to  in  critical  care,  h 
hanging  on,  with  severe  hemoi 
ing  (I'm  told  later)  and  a  ver 
contusion  along  my  temple. 

Near-death  experiences  ah. 
I'm  angelic.  I'm  lifted  throug 
joists  and  beam-  of  the  hospit; 
am  flying  out  over  the  town.  I' 
ly  vested  with  sight.  The  Hud 
fantastically  blue.  It  hook-  t 
wesl  near  Indian  Point,  the  doi 
the  power  plant  spewing  -ten 
the  south,  through  the  milky  b 
a  summer  day,  i-  the  thin  grai 
joined  monolith  of  the  A  orld 
Center  on  the  horizon;  and  I 
left  ot  it,  the  needle  point  ot  rb 
pire  State  Building  injectin 
Hob.  Holy.  Holy.  1  see  it  all. 

It  is  this  vision  alone  that  h 
lamed  me  through  it  all,  ke 
alne.  It  i-  tbi-  vision — because 
so  good  and  pure — that  I  count 
tually  seeing.  It  makes  me  w 
thank  the  man  who  helped  me 


e  steps,  to  otter  him  m\  hand,  to 
i  ,i  i  heck  tui  at  least  a  thousand 
irs  in  liis  hands.  It  is  true  that  he- 
the  tire  rose  up  to  take  my  eyes  I 
so  used  to  seeing  the  open  vistas 
ie  Hudson  th.it  I  hardly  knew  1 
seeing  them  and  took  tor  granted 
.simple  sight  ot  the  Westchester 
e.  Sailing  .1  ho.it  itself  is  .m  ex- 
lelv  visual  experience,  much 
e  than  people  would  ever  ever 
?ine:  the  luffing  sails  always  in 
1  ot  trimming,  1 1 1>  ise  small  little 
elet  ripples  along  the  taut  cloth 
the  top  of  the  mast,  the  heeling 
of  the  hoat  against  the 
-^       horizon. 

Jus  blind  guy  was  just  about  to 
■  a  tumble — 1  mean  quivering 
:  over  the  edge  of  the  steps,  not 
1  bothering  with  his  cane,  tucking 
under  his  armpit,  because  he  was 
g  both  hands  to  stuff  some  hills 

I  into  the  narrow  bank  envelope 
was  having  a  hard  time  because 
bills  were  soft  and  finger-worn, 

a  sow's  ear  (or  as  soft  as 
nois).  He  was  approaching  the 

a  bit  sidelong,  just  about  to  the 
)  and  narrow  nature  of  the  plat- 
s — built  to  look  grand  and  stately 

II  seen  from  the  street.  Being 
fd  in  architectonics,  an  engineer 
rt  in  spotting  structural  deficien- 
I  noticed  the  disharmony  in  the 
e  setup,  including  this  man  who 

"oing  toward  the  steps  as  1  moved 

t  two  yards  behind  him  when  he 

1  frozen  midair  poise,  a  stasis 

ling  there,  his  seersucker  suit 

led  around  his  hips,  a  big  stain 

:  low  across  the  back  of  the  coat 

1  if  those  stains  that  appear  when 

hull  the  coat,  reeking  of  moth 

.,  out  of  winter  storage).  1  knew 

lan  not  by  name  but  by  his  repu- 

1  as  the  owner  of  the  old  boat- 

.  who  had  suffered  from  ,1  freak 

ent  (according  to  some)  or  by 

liness  (according  to  others), 

ling  down  a  gluing  compound 

igniting  a  Camel  Light  and 

iy  creating  a  massive  cloud  ot 

ue  flame  that  devoured  his  boat 

is  eyesight.  As  a  divorce  (every- 

new),  he  carried  a  lonely  de- 

1  >r  along  with  his  blindness;  by 

mean  beside  his  blindness  or 

ounded  with   it.   You  could 


fweeze  this  aspect  out  ot  him  it  you 
tried  hard,  separate  it  the  way  a  prism 
might  separate  light ,  so  th.it  you 
knew  his  wife,  Janice,  who  had  re- 
married and  might  be  seen  pic  knv_; 
her  k  id  up  from  the  trout  ot  t  he 
school  at  tunes,  hadn't  |usi  left  him 
because  ot  the  blindness  (you  gave 
her  the  grace-  ot  that  doubt )  and  prob- 
ably had  lefr  him  tor  much  better  and 
clear-cut  reasons,  one  ot  which  was 
his  nasty  temper.  He  was  seen  takniL; 
a  hammer  to  the  last  of  Ins  boats,  a 
blue-trimmed  day  cruiser — blindly 
groping  his  way  over  the  hull  and 
smashing  the  bulkhead  before  one  ot 
his  yard  hands  grabbed  him  from  be- 
hind and  subdued  him.  Rumor  has  it 
that  it  took  at  least  five  men  to  get 
him  calmed  down.  He  fought  like  a 
man  who  couldn't  see,  clawing  the  air 
with  his  fists,  kicking  whatever  he 
could,  clutching  whatever  was  there 
to  grab.  Perhaps  this  gave  me  pause, 
this  violent  tendency — or  the  hearsay 
ot  it,  the  rumor  itself  solidifying  into 
something  larger  than  this  man.  Ru- 
mor also  had  it  that  he  hated  like 
hell  to  be  helped  in  any  manner  and 
was  prone  to  taking  his  cane  to  the 
side  of  your  head  it  you  did  m.  much 
as  otter  up  a  careful  hand  011  the  el- 
bow, and  had  even  fought  valiantly 
against  a  warning  device  to  help 
guide  the  sight-impaired  across  the 
streets  ot  our  fair  town.  The  tear  that 
he  might  slam  his  cane  into  my  brow 
restrained  me.  1  did  nothing.  I  waited 
halt  a  second  and  let  him  take  that 
step.  I  did  'jive  a  bit  of  a  warning 
shout,  |iist  before  he  went  down.  It 
was  a  squeak,  my  wife  said,  like  air 
being  released  through  the  taut  neck 
of  a  balloon.  I  Mt  lie  went  into  the  air, 
head  oxer  heels.  My  shoes  felt  heavy 
on  the  steps.  I  went  down  and  cra- 
dled his  heavy  head  and  stated  firmly 
that  someone  should  call  91 1.  You're 
not  going  to  hit  me  with  your  cine,  I 
was  thinking,  You're  not  going  to 
hurt  anyone.  Rut  1  was  saying,  You're 
gonna  be  all  right,  pal.  It's  going  to 
be  all  right,  buddy.  You  ain't  slipping 
away  from  us  yet.  Hang  in  there. 
Hang  on.  Help  is  on  the  way.  It'll  he 
here  soon.  Don't  move.  Don't  move 
at  all.  Just  stay  right  there  and 
breathe  easy.  Take  nice  easy  breaths. 
Don't  go.  Don't  go  at  all.  |ust  a  tew 
minutes  and  you'll  be  on  your  way.   ■ 
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(  astles  It's  .1  mysterious,  beautiful,  and  beloved 
place  ot  exile,  toi  expats  ,iml  writers,  from 
Dante  to  D.  H.  I  avvreni  e  <  >nl\  It)  minutes  to 
(  inque  Terre,  45  minutes  to  Pisa.  Summei 
rentals,  hiking,  biking  in  the  kind  ol  the  union, 
I  I  \l<  IIANA  (  .ill  toll-free  lot  broc  hure: 
|877|  Ml  \  I  UNA  (642-58621  or  w  rite: 
atimeintusc  any@lanline  i  om 


EVOLUTION'S     VOYAGE     Evolutionary 
psyi  hologv  loi  the  i  ommon  person. 
www  cm  <\  age. i  om 

MUSEUM  QUALITY  EROTIC  PHOTOGRAPHS 

by  M.  Richard  Kirstel.  You  haven't  seen  .un- 
tiling like  it'  Silvei  prints,  poster,  note  cards  lor 
sale  www  kirstel  c  om 


FETISH?  INTELLIGENT  SUPPORT!  (  ounselingl 
Intimate,  loving  erotii    conversation!     FREE  in- 
quiry    (9081    284-8028;   (505)     142-8082 
Nam  v  Ava  Mi  I  lei,  \1  Ed.  www  peplove.c  om 

SMART  IS  SEXY.  Date  fellow  graduates  and 
faculty  of  the  hies.  Seven  Sisters,  Stanford,  U 
of  Chicago,  MIT,  |ohns  Hopkins,  U(  Berkeley, 
medical  schools,  .mil  a  lew  others  More  than 
5,800  members.  The  Right  Stuff,  (8001  <)H8- 
5288  www  rightstuffdating.com 


PRAYER  WORKS! 

hoh    d.inc  i         "  io    •  ii 


EROTIC,  INTELLIGENT, 

s.itn  111    Personal,  expetieni  ed    .■•  ■ 
lull, i    Ifil       (>6I 


ADULT  CONVERSATION  with  inti 
ii   wi  mien    Visa  Mi      Mill        88i      I 

ART  LOVERS  EXCHANGE— (  onnei  lion  i< 
unattached  cultural  arts  lovers,  nationuidi 
(8001    142-5250. 


WEALTHY  PHILANTHROPIST?  Please 
t  onsidei  me!  Rodne\  I  al  er,  FW(  <  'I  I  ',<',') 
Dorm   I,    7()')()   (  addo   I  >rivo,    keilln  ille     I    \ 

71(14" 


Harper's  Magazine  is 
accepting  applica- 
tions from  college 
students  and  graduates  for  its 
editorial  internship  program. 

Interns  serve  full-time  on  an 
unpaid  basis  for  three  to  five 
months  and  gain  practical  ex- 
perience in  critical  reading  and 
analysis,  research,  fact-check- 
ing, and  the  general  workings 
of  a  national  magazine.  Each 
intern  works  with  an  editor  on 
one  section  of  the  magazine 
and  takes  part  in  the  creation 
of  the  Harper's  Index. 

Harper's  interns  are  encour- 
aged to  generate  ideas,  read 
widely,  and  approach  problems 
creatively. 

For  further  information  and  an 
application,  call  (212)  614-6500. 


For  Classified  Rates  and  Information, 

please  contact  LORl  WAQNER, 

Advertising  Coordinator, at  (212)  614-6552  or  lori@harpers.org 
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>  nil  the  sale  of 

blissfully   ignoring  the 

, .ii  h  "mis  t,  ,|  .ill 

lul      inJ  iK'.irly  .ill  dui  >.  hildrcn 

l\  i  mi  there,  As  the  stalwart  loh- 

■  ■  i  -    -  'i    the    sn  ond 

'  lave  also  indicated,  the 

eh  tew  laws  concerning  existing 

.  I<  ■■  il  i  >r  illegal,  are  enti  need 

ilh  ,  it  at  all. 

ii  sweeping  and  hrillianl  para 
v'dii  contend  that  there  is  little 
!  ition  between  the  number  oi  li- 
censed gun  dealers,  the  laws  these  deal- 
n   siil  'jei  i  id,  and  mm  deaths.  You 
IuhIk  i  contend  thai  poverty  and  lack 
ire  uii  ire  mip<  utant  indi- 
ol  Mich  deaths.    1  hat  the  poor 
and  ill-educated  are  least  likely  to  legal- 
anm  tn  mi  licensed  gun  dealers 
t  at  all   Any  cop  or  i  rack 
deali  i  can  tell  you  thai  the  easiest, 
i:  id  most  economi- 
i  h rearm  tsi  >tt  the  street, 
and  n  in  dmp,  where  reel  tape 

i  an  be  ihoi  I  prices  two  to  tour 

■1 1    rhe  jackbi » ited  il  nigs  at 
the  All    win  >H'  dut\  it  is  to  innniti  ir 
mtii  J  these  illegal  transac  tii  ms 
number,  last  I  heard,  aKmt  400  people, 
million  extant 
guns,  thai  ich  ATF  agent   re- 

aills 

e.  I  In-  -ec  in-  a  I. ill  order  h  >r  any 
i  >t  Ills  hi   Ik  r  thllggish- 
rhal  they 
ii'  i  Ik  ii    il  lent  ii  'ii-  bel ' 

r  ol     hi  iin  ist  pi  ipu- 
i  help  mm  Ii  either. 

il  gun  man 
n  fatality  is  miii- 
ii  be- 
in    N i  e  w 

,1  Pep- 
mds. 

llllH 


I  1 1 nd  \\  u  Id  nations,  Jeffrey  Boutwell 
and  Michael  T.  Klare  report  that  after 
Afghanistan's  long  and  bloody  civil 
war  gunshot  fatalities  in  that  country 
actually  increased,  due  alnn  >st  certain- 
ly to  the  incredible  influx  of  'juris  caused 
by  the  war.  Afghanistan,  Sum, ilia, 
(  !olomhia,  or  Kosovo,  the-  c^  idence  is 
solid:  high  gun  ownership  equals  high 
gun  fatality.  As  the  Scientific  American 
article  says,  "From  hi  Salvador  to  South 
Africa,  the  story  is  depressingly  similai 
wars  o|  internal  conflict  are  follow  e  I  by 
high  rates  of  social  and  criminal  vio- 
lent e  made  possible  by  the  easy  access 
to  small  amis  and  light  weapons."  One 
could  point  out  rh.it  these  areas  share 
with  places  like  Mississippi  high  rates 
of  poverty  and  low  educational  stan- 
dards. But  in  a  place  like  Somalia,  the 
highest  rates  of  gun  ownership  are 
ami  mg  the  relatively  wealthy. 

And  to  think  that  all  these  Third 
World  countries  have  achieved  so 
much  in  the  shoot-'em-up  department 
without  the  benefit  of  the  Second 
Amendment,  expensive  gun  shops,  the 
NRA,  i  'i  the  (  dmton  Administrate  m's 
baffling  fixation  ^\\  legal  sales  oi  new 
lire. inns.  It  only  they  had  misleading 
maps  trom  Harper's  Magazine,  just 
imagine  what  they  could  do. 

Tim  Fi 

1  i  is  Angeles 

War  of  the  World  Worlds 

1  have  fewer  and  fewer  hours  tor 
reading  in  my  day,  and  I  sometimes 
wonder  whether  all  the  ones  1  devote 
to  I  Ln/vi  's  Magazine  are  well  spent  or 
merely  guilty  pleasures.  Then,  after 
making  my  wa\  through  Jacques 
Leslie's  grueling  folio  on  the  world's 
watei  crisis,  I  started  in  on  Thomas  de 
Zengi  it  ita's  essay  |"\V.  irld  Wi  irld,"  Ju- 
ly |  and  realized  that  at  least  one  Amer- 
ican uii  irtal  still  has  his  finger  hrmlv  on 
rhe  nation's  pulse.  I  had  to  take  a  mo- 
ment and  i 1  munend  yi  >u  tor  all  of  the 
tunes  \du  have  put  me  in  touch  with 
-  like  these. 

-  /  '    Smith 
Wilmingti  >n,  N.(  . 

Thomas  de  Zengotita's  "\\  -add 
Id"  w  as  in  main  way  s  a  typical 
;iru  essay:  a  rich,  ci  in 
di  ipped  int.  i  a  rant  in  which 


voice  triumphs  over  reflective  ;.gu 
ineiit.  The  author's  idea — that  a'.u 
diating,  theme-park  version  of  re  ii 
is  supplanting  direct  evaluation  of  ii 
crete  experience — is  painfully  cone 
It  deserves,  however,  more  ca  ft 
study  than  his  prose  provides.  Ar  h 
is  wrong  on  three  counts. 

First,  "World  World"  is  not 
It's  been  with  us  at  least  since  Aim 
tie  told  his  leaders  how  best  to  se  i 
the  cooperation  of  their  subjec  I  - 
ond,  Clinton's  post-impeachrl 
State  of  the  Union  address  was, 
arguably,  a  heroic  act  of  resistan 
World  World.  In  it,  he  attempts 
reinforce  the  line  between  the  pra 
and  the  public,  a  line  besieged  b  I 
Republicans  in  their  efforts  to  intx  | 
a  private  sin  as  a  political  crime.  < 
ton's  speech  made  me  proud  to  I 
American,  and  I'm  being  only  - 
ly  "ironic"  as  1  write  this.  Third, 
gotita  indicts  the  wrong  Bill,  fo 
Gates  rather  than  Clinton  w, 
guiltiest  of  crafting  a  cheerful  subs) 
tor  reality.  It  is  Gates  who  has  ci 
a  World  World  in  which  "coir. 
tion"  means  bullying  and  "lean 
in  public  schools  means  knowing 
to  use  his  software. 

Anthony  F/imi 
Cheney,  Wash. 


Art  for  Blame's  Sake 

Could  it  be  that  the  progra 
which  Raoul  Middleman  was  a  vii 
critic  ("An  American  Sensibi 
Readings,  July]  was  to  blame  f( 
art  students'  ignorance  of  art  his 
Middleman  seems  to  assume  that 
present  generation"  is  concernei 
ly  with  "making  it,"  like  a  bum 
fame-addicted  junkies.  Yet  his  si 
ority  complex  is  even  more  offe 
than  the  students'  alleged  supert 
ity.  Instead  of  being  so  haughty 
aloof,  perhaps  the  critic  could 
suggested  a  change  to  the  school'; 
nculum.'  Did  he  attempt  to  conve 
importance  of  an  art-historical  1 
ground  to  these  students.1  Eve 
conclusion,  that  the  American  ai 
sensibility  "inclines  more  to  an 
neering  intelligence"  is  absurdly 
plistic.  You'd  think  a  smart  guy 
Middleman  would  know  better. 


-  .diet 
Ashland,  Ohio 


ih  Richard  E.  Maltby  h 
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A  popular  message  is  hid  Jen  in  the  o  unpleted  diagram.  The  message  is  in  a  common  code,  and  the  placement  of  the  let- 
ters, one  in  each  column,  is  part  ol  the  code.  Note  /  he  letters  used  in  the  ended  message  du  tin!  apjvar  elsewhere  except  m 
the  message.  Note:  The  a >de  letters  in  columns  headed  h\  1 7  and  IS  are  not  natural.  Note:  1  here's  a  hint  given  I  inal 
note:  To  complete  the  puzzle,  write  the  title  ol  the  message  in  the  blanks  above.  (  'lue  answers  include  six  pr<  iper  names,  two 
foreign  words,  and  uncommon  words  at  SI  A,  52  A,  1 9D,  2 IP,  and  4 3 P.  The  solution  to  lasi  month's  puzzle  appears  i  in  page  59. 
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Absorb  the  man's  essay,  finding  false  logic  (9) 

Ring  back  teddy  bear  (4) 

Love:  bad  topic  for  swimmers  who  are  armed  (6) 

Stiffening  with  rigor,  part  of  a  joint  is  audible  (6) 

We  primates  laugh  ahoul  what  meditators  sa\  (4) 

I'm  getting  back  into  sat  ramental  pre.u  hmg  (6) 

Whispering  Pine,  before  noon  (4) 

Politico  hugging  infant  is  missing  a  loi  (N) 

Practicality,  after  tube  start,  leads  to  hopelessness  (7) 

Kid  e\  erything,  read  ing  from  Mexican  grass  (n) 

Charges  farms,  going  over  her  limits  (7) 

Vogue  clothing  outfit,  in  perfect  shape  (6) 

Si  Hind  Li  nir.se  f<  >r  cat  (4) 

What  is  the  reason  this  is  heard  in  a  gym  (  3) 

Registers  set  1 1< ins  i >l  ashes,  perhaps '  (-\) 

Animal  cages  about  a  thousand,  takes  off  (4) 

North  winds  rose,  in  part  (5) 

Griffin  and  others  heard  these  missiles  (5) 

Early  Oklahomans  add  zero  to  ten  digits  (5) 

Excessively,  at  shedding  a  tear  (-\) 

He  takes  undue  interest  in  making  union  securer  (,(>) 

Border  inside  one  town  in  Italy  (6) 

Putting  back  papers  in  nests  (4) 

One  military  policeman,  one  African  regiment  ...(4) 

...ml  Vpi.  of  the  Interior's  sew  Indian  clothing  (6) 

Rodino's  reappointed  to  the  Interior  (7) 

Pronounced  sick,  lick  periodical  (6) 

Prime  chicken  (4) 

Medium  in  which  L  I.  cut  cost  severch  (9) 

Small  lousy  thing,  or,  conversely ,  big  boomer  (5) 


[  ii  i\X  ' . 

1  Slammed  and  thus  bun  (4 ) 

2  Pocti  ir's  pad,  bit  1 1\  el  lie, iled:  i  ine  Inn  idle. I  bin  ks  (M 

3.  Some  who  list  icons  fi  ir  mind  .md  body  (<S) 

4.  Yen  truK  uni  uh  and  lush  (  3) 

5       1  lates  in  which  to  judge  saints  (6) 

6.      Reconceived  myth,  rich  in  tune  (S) 

i        Sort  of  pine  foi  the  sound  of  it.'  Not  me!  (  3) 

9       Work  head  oft,  being  slick  (3) 

10.  Nothing  .it  either  end  of  Long  Island      it's  a  mess  (4) 

11.  l'\  thon  pate  i  hi  ice — m  it  quite  charming  (S) 

1  3.      Man  i  if  parts  hit  ic\  sp,  it  (7) 

14       Pacific  Punch — in  quart  and  liter  (S) 
15.      bull  about  the  Rig  Apple,  from  one  of  the  Stones  (4) 
Id       Farmers  write  about  moo-moo,  al  the  outset  (7) 
I N.      hi irgetting  t ie kei  sales  rise  on  violin-plaving  (S) 

19.  Killer  turns  up  missing  English  or  Scottish  mi  uka  (  5  ) 

20.  ball. m  man  can,  joining  circus  (4) 

21        10  songs  played  with  balanced  systems  (7 ) 

2  3        i  i rinder  holds  up  single  unit  ol  \  arrow  (  ~) 
Bad  girl  al  c  'al.  college  —  it'-  hardh  covered!  I  ,  I 
Ncwswoman  has  by-line  inside  (  3) 
Amusement  park  cut  lining  up  over  an  hour  (  5  ) 
This  includes  road  in  some  sections  (o) 
Republican  Pain  t, ikes  on  art  1st k  movement  (5) 
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3S        Metal  variable  limited  in  the  I 
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I  rut  k  out  ol  Yi  isemite.'  (4) 

Permissu  in  lack  ing  tor  recess '  (4) 

Foot  badb  shot  in  ads  (4) 

1  p'lassmaking  mixture  tit  right  inside  (4) 

1  ighter's  asset  is  measured  in  tee!  (4) 

When  7,u  gt'elJ  has  one,  it's  a  lot  of  dough  (4) 


Contest  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address 
10012.  It  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  include,!  cop\  nt  vo 
ol  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  al  random  will  receive  one 
in  the  November  issue.  Winners  ol  the  |uh  puzzle,  "Abcedanan  |igs 
nerville,  Nevada,  and  J.M.A    McKay,  Ottawa,  Ont, ,  (   anada 


to  N 
n  I, a 
year 
i\\ 


pti  mbei  Puzzle,  flar/vi's  M  purine    6fi6  Rroadway,  New  Ynrl     '  .  ' 
st  mailing  label   Entries  must  be  received  b\  September  II    Sender- 
subscripi  ions  i, ,  I  Ja>/v>  \  Magazine    Winners'  name-  will  1  i 
l\  ,"  an    Lee  1      \hrah  mi,    \ustm,   fexas;  Michelle  Ippolil 


M      A      P 


ALIEN  NATION 


mong  1 1  ii-  more  than  x\c\V  new  spei  ies  entering  Ninth  Amerk  a  in  the  last  400  years,  a  few — such  as  wheat,  eattk 

a       haw  settled  into  an  easy  citizenship.  But  the  vast  majority  never  quite  fii  in,  ultimately  losing  or  still  w 

pit i  lu\l  Kittles  with  the  natives.  In  the  past,  intentional  introductions  caused  the  most  damage:  feral  pigs  for  sport, 

loi  ornamentation,  mongooses  to  control  rats  and  snakes.  But  learning  from  such  mistakes  has  prosed  no  match  f< 

tide  ol  invaders  i  reated  hy  the  List  tit t \  years  oi  trade,  travel,  and  war.  Nonindigenous  species  caused  more  than  $1  2 

lion  in  damage  in  the  United  States  lasi  yeai  and  arc  regarded  as  the  primary  risk  to  nearly  halt  of  the  nation's  ei 

■    i  animals    Foui  "I  the  five  species  shown  below  arrived  by  boat,  in  packing,  soil,  or  ballast.  The  Africanized  hone' 

iii     i    i  tailed  breeding  experimeni  in  Brazil,  was  sensibly  quarantined  until  it  just  as  sensibly  escaped — a  wholly  man-ma  I 

,ii inn    And  as  the  intricacy  of  the  ci  mntry's  infrastructure  grows,  adapt  ive  spec  ies  like  the  zebra  mussel,  which  clogs  municipal  and  p 

plain  waiii  pipes,  have  more  opportunities.  M.un  invaders  have  tew  it  am  native  predators,  and  efforts  to  control  those  invaders  s 

below  have  met  with  little  success.  The  results  of  the  newest  fixes— tighter  regulations  on  ballast-water  release,  a  cabinet-level  1m 

(  nunc 1 1,  and  mi  ire  than  S2iS  million  in  proposed  new  federal  funding — remain  to  be  seen. 

FIRST  PROBABLE  NATIVE 

DETECTED  ORIGIN  THBFATENED   SPECIES         ANNUAL    DAMAGE 

z  Africanized  Honey  Bee  '990  Brazil  Honey  Bees  Undetermined  (see  below) 

i  Asian  Longhorned  Beetle  1996  China  Most  Hardwood  Trees  $14  million  (control) - 

<jf  Formosan  Termite  1965  Southeast  Asia  Termites  $1  billion 

J  Red  Fire  Ant  1919  South  America  Ants  $1  billion 

s\\  Zebra  Mussel  1988  Europe  Mollusks  $5  billion  INITIAL  RANGE/POINT  OF  ET 


ocal  1  osts  not  included 
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i  ind  New  York  fight  i      Africanized  honey  bees  inter- 

i'ions  under                    »      breed  with  native"  ■■  bees,  •      *      *        •>  /jgjT^g' 

ted  beetle  detec-             making  the  aggressive  offspring  .,    'S  AtKSt*  <S*            % 

oss  the  U  S                    unsuitable  for  the  honey  and  {2       :                 *     S°~      8  a,             5 

pollination  industries    Bees  VVN^                    &(    &£     'd^K                 4J?iW&^e$ 

■                               ony,  which  may                provide  80%  of  the  pollination  '%,^             ^^     \   aV  S                yp^s&F  &<? 

required  by  agricultural  crops.  1^     ±      3?|*     S^      ^^"^               ,t  ^  -i      ^<§ 

&          %i     's\i>-XV^s>/          s"  i            i     '■>■ 

^CV,    Large  populations—       *  \  <■       ?i  f  '&&:'?  ■*  sJ?^-,         ,  *      *,% 

^   up  ,0700  000  mussels  per  &0$®&              ®*$£  *f 

square  meter  in  some  areas —  J&     £             '                   £*         %  v 

V.      •                                                smother  native  mussels,  clams.  \,    vv             ■«    %               ir    ^    3 

and  snails,  while  depleting  \  ~_                              .A-tsWSl  CURRENT  RANGE 

lakes  and  rivers  of  algae,  phyto-  45&          '$          a%~^'  '""  ^^ 

,                    \    \      .,                                          plankton,  and  oxygen,  *             .  ^\Y>  "*      =- 
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llaubet  and  Beverly  Joel  /  Hr.iw  Meta,  based  on  ma) 
11  ulture,  the  U  S.  Geological  Survey,  and  Sting  Shie 
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ver  too  soon  to  curl  up  with  a  new  release.  Visit  Amazon.com  for  the  latest,  greatest  b 

are  to  mystery  to  cooking  and  travel.  And,  even  better,  Amazon.com's  new  releases  are  delivered  right  to"yoirr 

ep.  Get  it  first  with  Visa®— the  payment  card  preferred  by  book  lovers  everywhere. 
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Where  the  West  Begins 

Skip  Herrmann's  indignant  letter 
in  the  August  issue,  stating  that  "noth- 
ing could  he  further  from  the  truth" 
than  my  observation  ["An  Expedition 
Map,"  June]  that  in  the  mid-nine- 
teenth century  the  U.S.  government 
aided  settlers,  homesteaders,  emigrants, 
o\  ei  landers,  miners,  and  other  pio- 
neers moving  through  the  trans-Mis- 
sissippi region  with  roads,  supply  posts, 
i  roops,  and  forts,  and  his  remark  (based 
on  what  sources?)  that  the  pioneer 
"did  come  first"  (conveniently  ignor- 
ing the  earlier  Quebec  trappers  and 
traders,  and  the  large  indigenous  pop- 
ulation of  Indian  tribes,  estimated  in 
the  millions  in  the  pre-contact  West, 
whose  descendants  ina\  bristle  at  his 
use  of  the  word  "first"),  were  a  reminder 
to  me  that,  at  the  table  of  the  history 
i  if  the  West,  a  napkin  is  still  laid  for  the 
ghost  of  Frederick  lackson  Turner. 

Those  pioneers  did  not  walk  wide- 
eyed  and  w<  mdering  acr<  iss  a  pure  and 
empty  continent.  Quite  right,  some- 
one had  gone  up  the  Platte  River 
route  bed  ire  Stansbury's  exploration 
,  and  someone  had  gone  before 
the  so-called  pioneers.  John  D.  l'n- 
n ih  |t . ,  in  his  [979  The  Plains  Ai  russ, 
in  hue-  specific  examples  of  routes 
the  "pioneers"  learned  from  hull. in 
tribes  and  Indian  guides  (sometimes 
hired.  s(  Hiietimes  kidnapped)  to  show 
a  i\   west. 

pirnse 

Lawrs,  I  iarper's 

\.t(  York,  NY, 


In  reference  to  the  aid  given  e  t- 
grant  travelers  by  the  U.S.  govei- 
ment,  Herrmann  might  look  at  1 1- 
ruh's  chapter  on  the  dependence 
pioneers  on   Washington:   "M'itl 
pre-Civil  War  ovei  landers  found 
U.S.  government,  through  its  art  dj 
forces,  military  installations,  Ind.nl 
agents,  explorers,  surveyors,  r «l Jj 
builders,  physicians,  and  mail  cai 
to  be  an  impressively  potent  and  hi  <• 
till  source."  1  do  wonder  how  Hif-J 
mann  explains  to  himself  the  G rat  til 
affair,  the  existence  of  the  Bo:en 
trail,  the  establishment  of  many  mi 
but  strategically  placed  torts.  That 
has  strong  feelings  about  "pioneers 
clear.  It  is  also  clear  that  those  teeli 
are  romantic  and  uninformed. 

Annie  Proulx 
Centennial,  Wyo. 


Vanishing  Tongues 

The  death  of  over  half  the  wor 
languages  clearly  represents  a  terri 
li  >ss  t,  ir  humankind.  With  every  ton 
that  disappears,  a  window  onto  the 
versity  of  human  thought  is  closed, 
obvious  reasons,  the  issue  of  langu 
endangerment  is  one  that  lies  clos< 
the  hearts  of  linguists,  so  I  was  exci 
to  see  Earl  Shorris's  article  on  the  s 
ject  ["The  Last  Word,"  August]. 

Shorris  provides  a  human  persp 
tive  on  an  important  political  iss 
but  part  of  his  article  disturbed 
greatly.  I  le  twice  implies  that  Che 
skyan  linguists  are  in  some  way  eit 
delinquent  in  responding  to  the  trag 
of  language  loss  or  perhaps  even  ir 
rectly  responsible  tor  it.  Shorris  cla 
that  Chomskyan  linguists  are  look 
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onl\  It  >r  the  deeper  psyi  1 1<  I  -n  al  pat- 
terns underlying  language,  so  to  them 
investigation  of  a  diversity  of  languages 
is  ii  relevant 

I  he  lal  ter  pan  ol  ibis  argument  is 
MinpK  untrue.  C  !honiskyan  linguistics 
is  directed  toward  examining  the  ways 
in  whic h  an  innate  mental  language  i >r- 
gan  can  produce  the  diversity  ol  human 
languages.  An  important  component  of 
this  study  is  the  invest igat  ion  ol  a  wide 
variety  ol  languages.  While  it  is  true 
that  in  the  1960s  and  early  1970s, 
Chomskyan  linguistics  focused  pri- 
marily on  English  and  other  tirmh  es- 
tablished European  languages,  that 
simply  Mi't  the  case  anymore.  Shorris's 
claim  is  an  insult  to  the  vast  majority 
of  Chomskyan  linguists  who  are  work- 
ing hard  both  at  their  theoretical  stud- 
ies and  at  developing  language-main- 
tenance strategies  for  indigenous 
communities,  efforts  that  include  pro- 
ducing pedagogical  tools  tor  endan- 
gered-language  instruction. 

I  )ne  could  also  pi  lint  out  that  the 
study  of  endangered  languages  is  a 
natural  outgrowth  of  Noam  Chom- 
sky's political  philosophy.  1  le  has  long 
been  an  advocate  of  the  human  rights 
of  indigenous  people  around  the 
world.  This  includes  opposition  to 
governmental  policies  oi  suppression 
n|  linguistic  rights,  which  have  led  to 
the  demise,  or  near  demise,  of  many  of 
the  languages  Sin  mis  discusses. 

Andrcu  C  \irnic 

1  )epartment  of  Linguistics 

University  i  >l  Arizona 

Tucson 

Earl  Shi  irris's  article  on  the  plight  of 

the  w<  irld's  small  languages  raises  issues 

that  sin  u i Kl  he  important  to  everyone. 

lorth  Aiiiei  k  a's  indigenous  lan- 

-  -,  i  lie-  problem  is  particularly 

■  mi    Yet  public  awareness  of  the  ef- 

I  Native  Americans  to  save  their 

is i  iften  lost  in  the  bustle  of 

sexier  Nai  i\  e  issues,  sue  h  as  gaming. 
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prove  effective  only  time  can  teliji 
it  we  are  to  maintain  our  idem  n\  r 
languages  must  survive. 

In  1992  the  Native  American  it 
guages  Ac  i  was  passed  by  (  'ongra  ( 
assist  tribes  m  developing  prograt  ■  i 
re\  italize  i  heir  languages.  I  nfcj 
nately,  the  funds  approved  were  i 
er  appropriated.  The  result  was  | 
the  Administration  for  Native  A  ei 
leans,  a  subagenc  y  <  if  the  I  )epart  i  i 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,)! 
given  the  responsibility  ol  imk 
meriting  this  act  and  forced  to  tin  ■ 
stretch  its  budget  for  social  and  1 
nomic-development  projects,  dn>) 
nating  a  woefullv  inadequati 
In m  annually  for  the  task  of  assi  I 
tribes  in  retaining  their  language    I 

The  tact  that  the  United  Star 
coinplicit   m  the  loss  of   Native 
guages  is  obvious,  but  blame  onl\ 
crates  frustration.  Let  us  hope 
Shorris's  article  will  build  a  fire  u  k 
those  who  need  to  understand 
these  endangered  languages  arefl 
canaries  in  humanity's  coal  mine 

Gerald  L.  Hill,  (  )neida 
Indigenous  Language  Institute 
Santa  Fe,  N.Mex. 

In  some  far  future,  we  may  al 
monolingual  and  unicultural  (and 
ca-Cola-drinking,  cafe-au-lait-coli 
atheists  as  well),  and  Earl  Shorris 
rectly  suggests  that,  it  so,  we  ma 
poorer  without  the  Mayan  word; 
"blue."  But  we  ma\  also  have  f  irgo 
who  is  Irish  and  who  is  Tutsi;  no  nj 
Serbs  and  Croats;  no  more  Must 
and  Hindus. 

Does  globalization  bring  cult 
amnesia.'  Maybe.  But  a  loss  of  cul 
al  diversity  is  a  small  price  to  pa\  ft 
end  to  communal  slaughter. 

David  Alien 

Fairbanks,  Alaska 

Recently  I  was  in  Malaysia,  ifi 
twenty-five-year  absence.  The  cou 
is  multiethnic  and  multilingual, 
English  has  long  been  the  lingua  ft  | 
c.i  there.  A  number  ot  years  ago,  h 
ever,  the  mildly  xenophobic  gov* 
ineiit  instituted  a  Malav-onK  die 
for  the  educ.it  ional  system,  i 
younger  citizens,  especially  in  iv. 
rural  areas,  are  now  finding  H  harJc 
communicate  with  speakers  of  in; 


earn  languages.  The  image  of  young 
alays  chatting  in  their  native  tongue 
lile  enjoying  .1  Coke  or  driving  .1 
issan  is  nice,  ol  course,  hul  these 
ople  badly  need  to  maintain  their 
ingual  status  it  they  are  to  partake  of 
e  twenty-hrst-century  economy. 

emeni  Salvaduri 
:ascadero,  Calif. 

ren't  You  Experienced.7 

John  Jeremiah  Sullivan  ["The  Death 
•the  Hired  Poem,"  August],  in  his 
notation  of  Monster. coin's  "Road 
>t  Taken"  ad,  seems  not  to  realize 
at  nothing  much  has  changed  in 
nerica:  ads  still  deceive  and  corpo- 
ions  still  exploit  whatever  they  can 
:  their  hands  on  to  form  ,1  favorable 
allacious  image  of  themselves.  Our 
rorite  songs  (in  my  case,  Jimi  I  len- 
x's  "Freedom")  will  eventually  ac- 
npany  scenes  of  Chevys  or  Mazdas 
laguars  piloted  by  professional  drivers 
closer!  courses  toward  popsiele-or- 
_re  sunsets.  Like  Robert  Frost's  po- 
.,  the  lyrics  of  these  songs  will  be 
sped,  the  rifts  clunkily  reduced,  and 
:  memory  they  might  once  have 
:ited  will  be  supplanted  by  automo- 
S'lease  terms.  This  is  heartbreaking 
tf,  but  it  certainly  isn't  new.  To  de- 
:e  a  two-page  spread  to  another  such 
•version — this  1  me  happens  ti  1  be  i  in 
■  Web  in  addition  to  being  on  TV— 
ms  a  waste.  And  Sullivan  seems  to 
k  a  sense  of  humor  about  the  whole 
ng.  We  live  in  ludicrous  times,  tor 
ich  the  best  defense  is  a  refusal  to 
e  the  marketing  folks  seriously. 

'-g  Sanders 
w  York  City 

mspiracy  of  Dunces 

Jf  all  the  conspiracy  theories  I've 
ird,  Lewis  Lapham's  ["School  Bells," 
gust]  is  the  goofiest.  Economic  in- 
•sts  conspire  to  keep  kids  ignorant 
irder  to  sell  products'  Please. 
1  cs,  our  society  has  a  strong  bias  to- 
d  consumerism.  (One  can  trace  its 
ts  back  at  least  as  far  as  the  lL>20s, 
en  the  twin  engines  of  mass  pro- 
tion  and  mass  media  were  invent- 
)  But  that  bias  is  the  residue  of  mil- 
ls of  individuals  striving  to  create 
i  sell  products  to  feed  their  tami- 
.  not  a  conspiracy.  Most  salesmen 


have  kids  in  school — do  they  want 
them  kept  dumb  in  order  to  help  meet 
their  sales  quotas?  Indeed,  corpora- 
tions need  employees  who  can  read, 
write,  and,  yes,  think.  And  the  econ- 
omy needs  more  people  with  the  skills 
to  create  wealth,  because  that  creates 
more  consumer  spending. 

As  tor  pornography,  booze,  and  gam- 
bling— docs  Lapham  really  think  that 
education  mitigates  any  of  those.'  t  )n 
which  planet.' 

Our  education  crisis  stems  from  ne- 
glect. We  have  delegated  public  edu- 
cation to  a  confederacy  of  dunces  that 
squanders  millions,  then  claims  the 
problem  is  lack  of  funding.  In  Los 
Angeles  many  schools  lack  enough 
textbooks  to  go  around.  .And  they 
spend  nearly  ^S.COl^  per  student  an- 
nually. Meanwhile,  L.A.  graduates  stu- 
dents who  haven't  learned  the  basic 
skilL  that  were  taught  effectively  IOC 
years  ago  in  one-room  schoolhouses. 

Forget  the  corporations.  Until  we 
can  radically  reform  the  present  edu- 
cational bureaucracy,  nothing  will 
change. 

Jim  Ba.s.s 

Thousand  Oaks,  (  .il it. 

Lewis  Lapham's  "School  Bells"  is 
nothing  short  of  brilliant.  1  laving 
taught  in  a  public  school  for  the  past 
twenty-eight  years,  1  can  attest  to  the 
fact  that  education  is  moving  in  a  neg- 
ative direction.  ( ilassrooms,  especially 
in  New  ^  ork  —  as  a  result  of  initiatives 
by  the  state  Board  of  Regents — are  be- 
coming increasingly  test-driven.  Little 
emphasis  is  placed  on  real  thinking  and 
even  less  on  creativity. 

While  state  leaders  tout  the  raising 
of  standards,  I  am  reminded  of  the  "in- 
creasing" of  chocolate  rations  in  Or- 
well's 1984  from  30  grams  to  20.  In  an 
effort  to  appear  proactive,  districts  are 
jumping  on  even  bandwagon,  from 
"li  ioping"  to  "block  scheduling"  t<  1  "se- 
mestering."  By  demonstrating  to  the 
general  population  that  more  students 
are  reaching  higher  standards,  as  evi- 
denced by  increased  scores  on  what  arc 
really  bogus  tests,  people's  fears  at  the 
decline  in  education  cm  be  quelled. 

Lapham  is  correct  that  the  powers 
that  be  are  not  looking  for  real  solu- 

( '.t manned  <m  page  L,s 
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Think  Of  it  As 
A  Treadmill 
For  Swimmers! 

Swim  or  exercise 
against  a  smooth 
current  adjustable 
to  any  speed  in  a 
unique  pool  meas^ 
ingonlv  8' x  15'. 
Enjoy  the  fun  and 
convenience  of  the 
world's  best  exercise 
at  home  year 'round. 
Ideal  for  swimming, 
water  aerobics  and 
rehabilitation. 
Compact  size  makes 
the  dream  of  pool 
ownership  practical 
in  small  spaces.  The 
Endless  Poor  is 
simple  to  maintain, 
economical  to  run, 
and  easy  to  install 
inside  or  outdoors. 
New  system  reduces 
chlorine  use  by  90%. 

Free  Video! 

Call  800-233-0741, 

Ext  1291 

Visit  our  web  she  at 
www.Mdlesspoals.com 
or  write  Endless  Pools,  Inc. 
200  E  Dutton  Mill  Rd 
DepL  1291 
Aston,  PA  19014 
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■Hi  maj<  >r  p<  ilirk  al  parries  tra\  - 
eleJ  to  their  nominating  convent  inns 
I  isi  August  w  nh  slu-li  funds  twice  the 
I  the  ones  they  had  amassed  for 
the  electu  m  of  1996  I  ;  1  ^7  million  in 
the  t  [the  Republicans,  s  1  Pf 

inilln  iii  ,n  the  disi  retii  >n  i  it  the  1  )em- 
nd  to  i  itirens  unacqu  unted 
w  nli  .  mi  :  nius  fi  >r  the  arl  of 

mones  laundering  the  timing  might 
have  seemed  unfi  rrunate  Ne\  ei  in 
the  histi  if.  i  it  the  republic  was  s<  i  mm  h 

-pilled  on  tile  i  ,il- 

t  lihert  \ .  hut  nevei   in  living 
mem  the  o  -in  eni  i>  ms  been 

preceded  by  so  much  solemn  talk  about 
the  dire  need  fi  n  i  amp  iign  finance 

r  since  President  C  dint,  >n  had 
I  rent  ing  r<  u  'in-  in  the 
1  1'  nise  ''    quests  palsied  with 
i     I  spec  ial  interest,  the  coun- 
try'- editi  ii  i  loud  with 
|  idemnat  ii  >ns—  .  >f  Vice 
lent  Al  I  Ii  i\\  ii 

-ellin  .  ruples  t<  i 

in  the 

tin-  ; 

dential  ambit  i 


disinfect  the  Oval  Office  and  scrub 
clean  the  marble  hall-  of  (  Congress. 
They  carried  their  message  into  the 
spring  primary  campaigns,  and  a-  re- 
cently a-  la-t  February,  in  Michigan 
and  New  Hampshire,  Mc(  lain  was  -till 
asti  mishing  rural  crowds  with  his  trav- 
eling -ale-man's  display  of  du-t  mop-, 
an  fresheners,  and  rubber  gloves. 

But  now  it  was  the  summer  of  pros- 
perity in  Philadelphia  and  Los  Angeles, 
and  the  special  interests  weren't  mak- 
ing things  easy  l.  >r  the  laundry  services 
i  it  reft  >rm.  The  in.  mey  was  everywhere 
m  plain  sight-  tl.  iwing  over  the  hotel 
bars,  dressed  prettily  in  -ilk  on  the  so- 

in  executive  suite,  handed  around 
on  toast  point-  in  the  hospitality 
tent- — and  the  commercial  sponsors 
didn't  bother  to  conceal  it-  origin  or  in- 
tent. In  Philadelphia  and  again  in  Los 
Angeles  rhe  same  caucus  of  prominent 

i an.  in-  it  ieneral  Mi  >t.  >rs,  AT&T, 
Motorola,  I  lewlett-Packard,  Microsoft, 
etc.,  etc.)  arranged  'jolt  outing-,  paid  tor 
the  music  and  the  balloon-.  The  event 
li-i-  in  the  two  cities  were  -oiiiewhat 
different — the  Republicans  comfort- 
ed with  Tiffany  crystal  and  Mozart 
string  quartets,  rhe  Democrats  with 
the  singing  .  if  Barbra  Streisand  or  the 
presence  of  John  Travolta — but  both 

■s  made  similarly  tine  distinctions 
between  dom  >r-  of  large  and  -mall  de- 

I  1  ie  I  Van.  '^  rat-  reserved  the  bet- 
ter invitations  for  members  of  the 
"(  hairman's  Circle,"  patron-  who  had 
furnished  at  least  $500,000  since  Jan- 
■'.  the  Republicans  awarded 

ink  .4  "Regent"  too  >ntrihut<  ts  -  if 
),  which   in   Philadelphia 

;  ted  a  murmur  of  di-trc--  from 

the  "Pi.  meers,"  who  had  limited  their 

in  to    im.  miu-  somewhat 

•i.  iticed  that  at 


the  cocktail  parties  in  the  Foui  i    i 
Hotel  the  Regents  weren't  her. 
into  corner-  and  that  in  the  court. 
vans  en  route  to  White  Marsh  Va 
Country  Club  they  had  more  roonl 
-treteh  their  legs.  When  the  victim 
discrimination  brought  their  sorrow  i 
Mel    Sembler,    Florida   shoppi 
center  magnate  and  finance  chain  i 
of  the  Republican  National  Comrl 
tee,  he  answered  with  a  clarityl 
phrase  that  wa-  missing  from  the  spe  :• 
er's  podium  in  both  convention  h; ( 
'A  on    pay    a    little    more,"   .V 

-aid,    "you    get    a    liti 

more." 


A 


[though  admirable  both  ton 
brevity  and  it-  axiomatic  truth 
blunt  a  definition  of  American  polti 
i-  not  one  that  flatters  rhe  count 'i 
preferred  image  ot  itself.  A-  desc 
dants  ot  the  seventeenth-century  t 
ritans  who  landed  in  MassachusJ 
Bay  with  the  idea  that  they  had 
gained  the  -rate-  ot  grace  lost  I     - 
by  corrupt  and  inattentive  Europe. 5 
we  choose  to  believe  that  Americ 
a-  innocent  a-  Eden.  Foreigner-  c< 
nut  crime-  against  humanity;  Am 
cans  make  well-intentioned  mista 
Foreigners  incite  wars,  encourage 
rorists,  manufacture  cocaine;  Am 
cans  cleanse  the  world  ot  it-  spin  I 
impurities.  True,  our  corporations 
casionally  permit  themselves  the  I 
urie-  ot  thievery  and  fraud,  but  s 
crime-,  being  American  and  there 
subject  to  our  special  arrangement  \ 
Providence,  can  be  under-tood  as  t 
porary  breakdown-  in  the  othen 
flawless  machinery  of  the  Ameri 
soul.  The  fault  i-  never  one  of  mot 
and  our  heart-  are  always  pure. 
The  doctrine-  ot  American  exc 


na I isi n  condemn  us  to  the  rituals  of 
iseless  puriticai  i<  m  that  miwi  >th  the 
»es  of  .'in  speech,  dictate  the  terms 
mi  foreign  polk  y,  desc  nhe  most  of 
it  passes  ti  it  our  literature  and  pub- 
education.  The  nation  spends  as 
k I l-^~  1  \  on  soap  as  it  does  on 
apons,  the  object  >>t  both  expendi- 
es  being  the  pn  itectii  ti  of  the  Amer- 
n  body  politic  against  the  contain - 
ition  nt  alien  substances, 
f-respecting  banks  in  every  Amer- 
n  city  send  millions  of  dollars  each 
rk  to  the  purifying  baths  in  Switier- 
d  and  the  Bahamas,  and  every  \  ll- 
e  drugstore  -toek-  hundreds  of  Io- 
ns, perfumes,  and  spray  colognes 
bued  with  the  ■•uin  <  if  mum  irtality 
ir  high  school  textbooks  come 
ansed  of  stn  nig  expression,  the  short 
ans  and  active  verbs  softened  with 
■  euphemisms  of  political  correct- 
■-;  i  iir  food  comes  wrapped  in  plas- 
cured  i  it  it-  impertec  ti<  ms  ,\n^\  sut- 
jed  with  artificial  colorings  that 
guise  its  association  with  animals, 
rransferred  into  the  political  arena, 
natii  mal  sanitary  li  ides  oblige  all 
ididates  tor  public  office  t<  >  feign  the 
in-limbed  idealism  ol  college  sopho- 
'res,  wholesome  and  good-natured 
ows  who  know  little  or  nothing  of 
bition,  lust,  selfishness,  and  cow- 
ly  betrayal.  The  un  ire  daring  mem- 
sol  the  rr<  iupe  might  go  so  far  as  to 
nit  having  re, id  about  such  awful 
ngs  m  tlie-  newspapers,  but  the  m- 
ents  m  question  invariably  have  to 
with  somebody  belonging  to  the 
ier  political  party.  We  require  our 
iticiuns  to  wear  the  masks  ot  inno- 
ce,  starch  the  shirt  fronts  ot  the 
lerican  conscience,  and  rem.  ive  the 
ns  from  capitalism's  bloody  sheets. 
lie  hea\  \  bundles .  4  damp  cashier's 
cks  m  brent  w. » id  and  Rittenhou.se 
are  burdened  the  pn  itcc  tors  i  >t 
lerica's  virtue  with  a  task  .  it  n.  >  small 
portion,  but  fortunately  tor  the 
lth  of  the  republic  they  addressed  a 
h  the  resolve  of  patriots,  and  by  the 
I  of  the  first  night  of  the  Republican 
Invention  it  was  clear  that  nobody 
'  going  to  have  any  trouble  dispos- 
'  of  the  empty  party  bags  from  Spa- 
Sand  E-tee  Lauder.  The  cleansing 
r:its  were  convenient  and  risk-tree, 
tainted  by  dangerous  chemicals,  and 
Miring  neither  hot  nor  cold  water 
Te  sanctimony  the  detergent  and 


dull  the  spin  ^\<Je  from  the  miper- 
si  mal  i.  >  the  per-,  mal.  Substitute  the 
in.  r.il  lessi  m  tor  the  legislative  act,  and 
i  me  ci  mid  i. ilk  ab(  mi  charac  ter,  in- 
tegrity, In  ni.  >r.  dignity;  alsi  >  ah  nit  M.  'in, 
Dad,  Cousin  Juanita,  and  the  kids.  Lift 
the  discourse  int..  the  spheres  ot  pure 
abstraction,  and  the  more  profuse  the 
piety .  the  less  hkelv  that  any  i  if  the 
word-  might  be  mi-taken  tor  a  -r.ite- 
inent  ot  the  facts.  Let  everybody  con- 
centrate on  the  storing  up  of  treasure  m 
1  leaven,  and  maybe  m  <b.  ijy  w.  mid  m  >- 
t  ice  the  squirreling  away  ot 
r-«^        the  boodle  here  on  Earth. 


I 


he  program  m  hotli  I  hilaoel- 
phi.i  and  Los  Angeles  could  a-  easily 
ha\e  served  the  purposes  ot  a  nursery 
school  Christmas  pageant  or  a  t  nil 
Scout  jamboree.  Both  con\'entions 
enforced  strict  rule-  ot  cleanliness, 
the  Democrats  forbidding  a  fund- 
raising  event  at  the  Playboy  Man- 
sion, the  Republicans  staging  deposi- 
tions in  favor  of  domestic  bliss,  and 
during  the  month  of  August  the  wis- 
dom vouchsafed  to  the  voting  repub- 
lic under  the  heading  of  poll  tie-  con- 
sisted nil  istly  of  Ik  mie  \  ideos  showing 
each  i  >t  the  tour  candidates  n  >  be  a 
loving  husband,  dutiful  father,  faith- 
ful friend.  None  ot  them  the  kind  of 
man  who  would  cheat  an  orphan  or 
kiek  a  J<<^.  and  .ill  .it  them,  praised 
be  the  Lord,  sexually  inert. 

\\  hat  was  impressive  was  the  way  in 
which  everybody  except  Governor 
George  Bu-h  managed  to  keep  a 
straight  late.  Most  of  the  speakers 
standing  up  n  i  the  TelePrompTers  had 
been  bought  and  sold  so  main  tune- 
that  they  might  as  well  have  been 
wearing  canvas  jumpsuits,  -miliar  to 
tho-e  worn  b\  professional  race-car 
drivers,  -tumped  with  every  logo  in 
the  encyclopedia  of  American  com- 
mercial enterprise.  Their  success  as 
politicians  followed  from  their  trot- 
ting along  behind  the  leashes  of  oth- 
er people's  money,  and  it  they  knew 
nothing  else,  they  knew  how  to  stom- 
ach humiliation  and  -wallow  insult 
with  a  frozen  -mile.  And  vet  here  the\ 
were  in  the  band  music  and  the  tele- 
vision light,  testimonials  to  the  re- 
ward- ut  corporate  servitude,  talking 
about  honor,  trust,  courage,  and,  best 
and  in.  ist  wonderful  ot  all,  dignity 

Ti  >  eac  h  of  the  o  mventn  >ns  the 
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How  a  childhood  survivor 
of  the  Holocaust  found  the 
courage  to  publicly  confront 
the  specter  of  Neo-Nazism 
in  America. 

'One  of  the  most  extraordinary 
works  I  have  read  in  the  last 
decade."  — Dan  T.  Carter 

'Makes  us  understand  — in  a 
way  no  other  American  writer 
has  — how  and  why  the  history 
of  the  Holocaust  bears  so 
directly  and  importantly  upon 
contemporary  American  life. 
...  If  you  want  to  read  one 
book  — just  one  — about  what  it 
means  to  become  an  American 
in  the  late  20th  century,  read 
Troubled  Memory."  —  Charles 
W.  Sydnor  Jr.* 
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news  media  dispatched  15,000  j. 
i i.ilisi v  to  help  uiih  the  laundry,  le 
number  indicative  of  the  extent  o 
labor  .ii  hand,  and  very  few  of  i  ga 
could  afford  to  recall  H.  L.  Menclfe 
remark  about  politicians  being  rra  t 
tn  know  "the  taste  of  the  boot  pol  i 
The  well-known  delegates  from! 
natii  mal  press  corps  work  for  the  s  j 
corporations  (Viacom,  Tunc  Wane 
Disney,  etc.)  that  were  supplying 
smoked  salmon  and  the  limousil 
and  the  better-informed  membell 
the  entourage  knew  that  of  the  see 
al  billion  dollars  allocated  to  the|u 
rent  election  season,  60  percent  1 1  1 
appropriation  was  being  spent  fi  >r  m 
and  television  advertising.  Nor  w,; 
convenient  to  the  media's  amm 
proprc  to  suggest  that  America 
anything  other  than  the  land  1 1  1 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.  1  h 
nation's  polities  were  ro  be  see  , 
nothing  more  complicated  thaiT 
market  in  pork  bellies,  what  woul  I 
come  of  their  self-esteem?  Who  w|j| 
listen  to  their  Sunday  sermons,  n 
what  would  happen  to  the  lecture  e 
1  disinclined  to  quarrel  with  the  fi 
cial  distributions  of  sentiment  aixp 
eluded  from  the  private  receptioi  i 
which  money  might  be  changing  I 
(unless,  of  course,  they  agreed  n« 
nothing  about  who  was  present  or  v 
was  said),  the  principal  media  njin 
lives  confined  their  remarks  to  peal 
of  strategy  and  trails  of  charaiH 
Where  was  the  trend  in  Oregon.l 
what  were  the  focus  groups  sayn  ii 
Kansas?  The  television  corresponcH 
sat  around  the  skyboxes  gossiping  ami 
Senator  Joseph  Leihennan's  Jewisl  a 
("What  do  you  think,  Peggy,  a  pi  I 
a  minus?"),  about  Tipper's  shoes  ■ 
Laura's  dress,  about  the  godlike  n  l 
testation  ol  Cieneral  Nora 
Schwarzkopf  on  the  deck  of  the  a 
\'( .'u  Jersey  ("A  grand  old  lady, 
the  most  decorated  ship  in  the  N. 
The  important  columnists  adopteil 
manner  ol  visiting  clergymen,  an  i 
stead  of  writing  about  the  prices 
paid  for  the  privilege  oi  composing  a 
year's  federal  guidelines  tor  the  ill 
ance  and  communications  indusj 
ibe\  wrestled  with  the  questions  oil 
sonal  conduct  and  deportment,  i 
the  man  drink.' Will  he  keep  his  hi 
off  the  secretaries?  When  was  tkui 
time  he  spoke  to  Jesus.' 


As  tin.'  i_.iiklul.ites  approached  lik- 
ening of  their  triumphani  nomina- 
ns  the  newspaper  prose  tended  to 
:ome  increasingly  s|"inv  The  effect 
s  especially  noticeable  in  the  New 
rk  Times.  Long  ago  in  February, 
ien  it  looked  as  it  Governor  Bush 
ght  lose  yel  another  primary  elec- 
n  to  Senator  John  McCain,  the  pa- 
•portrayed  him  as  a  dull -wit  ted  lout, 
sitant  and  uncertain,  knowing  little 
polities,  taking  his  cues  from  his  fa- 
ir's former  privy  councillors.  By  ear- 
April  he  had  acquired  the  stature  <  if 
jrprisingly  effective  speaker,  and  hy 
e  May  his  accomplishments  as  gov- 
lor  of  Texas  were  seen  to  he  both 
tesmanlike  and  well  c<  msidered.  1  )ur- 
;  the  week  prior  to  his  coming  to 
iladelphia  the  Times  published  a  dai- 
report  of  his  progress  eastward  from 
.  Mississippi  River,  strewing  his  path 
h  adjectives  of  gradually  higher  qual- 
,  and  then,  on  the  morning  alter  his 
trance  into  the  city  famous  for  the 
ierty  Bell,  the  paper  welcomed  him 
its  front  page  as  a  man  of  "dazzling 
arm,  tremendous  social  skills,  ;i  he  .Id 
-confidence,  growing  political  savvy, 
at  popularity  . .  ." 

The  governor  on  August  3  appar- 
tly  stood  a  better  than  even  chance 
becoming  the  next  president  of  the 
lited  States,  and  how  else  do  the 
dia  earn  their  keep  (als<  i  their  tree  gift 
:he  nation's  broadcast  frequencies)  if 
t  by  flattering  the  wealth  and  wis- 
n  in  office.'  Money  is  the  American 
esar,  the  sovereign  power  whose 
tin  is  law,  and  although  I  know  a 
id  many  pei  >ple  win  >  c<  unplain  <  if  the 
ingement,  I  don't  see  that  it  allows 
much  argument. 

)uring  the  week  between  the  con- 
itions  1  happened  to  read  Thomas 
■r's  biography  of  Mark  1  lanna.  the 

10  coal  merchant  who  successfully 
chased,  in  1896  and  again  in  1900, 

presidential  election  for  Major 
lliam  McKinley.  Both  1  lanna  and 

biographer  were  as  candid  as  Mel 
nbler  about  the  terms  of  the  Amer- 

i  political  contract,  and  the  hook 
[erves  a  place  on  the  reading  lists  ,u 

vard.  At  the  turn  of  the  twentieth 
jtury  Hanna  bought  votes  as  open- 
's his  fellow  plutocrats  bought  rail- 

.1  rolling  stock,  and  Beer,  writing 
'  L'2.S,  understood  that  the  American 

'olution  had  put  an  end  to  the  old 


tend; 1 1  and  mercantile  systems  of  moral 
ity.  Dead  judges  of  the  King's  Bench 
1. 1  Mild  iii  it  impose  a  Christian  con 
science  on  large  capital  "in  the  hands 
of  men  without  traditions  and  hound  to 
no  caste,"  could  not  control  "this  float- 
ing, detached  mass  of  power  which  il- 
lusively seemed  tree  of  the  earth." 
1  )emocrac  \  created  American  capital- 
ists, as  American  capital  created 
democracy,  and  it  we  live  in  a  society 
in  which  the  rich  govern  the  pi  >or,  it  is 
because  we  possess  no  other  authority 
capable  of  doing  so — no  aristocracy, 
no  church,  no  educated  class  loyal  to  a 
ci  ide  ot  civic  duty. 

But  We  don't  like  lo  he  reminded  of 
the  fact.  Somewhere  in  the  attic  of 
our  Puritan  memory  we  retain  the-  por- 
trait ot  money  as  ,i  vile  slumlord,  un- 
godly and  depraved,  and  the  more 
wealth  that  the  society  accumulates 
the  more  obsessive  our  ritual  washing 
ot  the  currency.  We  didn't  use  to  he  si  i 
fussy  about  the  behavior  and  moral 
rectitude  ot  Caesar's  wives.  Hanna's 
politic  ians  were  allowed  to  smoke  cig- 
ars and  spit  (  hi  the  Ik  ii  us. 

The  anc  lent  Ri  imans  became  mi  ire 
meticulous  about  the  shows  ot  public 
virtue  as  their  empire  embraced  more 
nakedly  the  joys  ot  private  vice,  and  it 
the  American  stock  markets  continue 
to  perform  the  miracle  ot  the  loaves 
and  the  fishes,  I  see  ni  >  least  in  why  our 
presidential  candidates  shi  mldn't  meet 
the  specifications  set  tor  other  con- 
sumer products  hv  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  At  Philadelphia  and 
Los  Angeles  the  tour  nominees  did 
their  best  to  portray  themselves  as  soc- 
cer moms  or  pet  rabbits,  but  srtll  the 
pictures  were  less  than  perfect.  The 
money  staying  in  the  better  hotels 
complained  about  a  general  lack  ot 
imperial  refinement — the  wrong  kind 
ot  chocolate  i hi  the  pillows,  the  music 
a  little  loud,  too  many  golfers  on  the 
bus — and  before  long  it  undoubtedly 
will  demand  ot  its  consorts  standards  ot 
deportment  more  decorously  chaste, 
levels  ot  emotion  more  delicately  fem- 
inine. Let  the  Dow  Jones  average  rise 
another  4.000  points,  and  four  or  eight 
years  In im  iii iw  we  can  K k >k  tt irvvard  t< i 
seeing  the  candidates  in  the  milk-white 
robes  ot  vestal  virgins,  and  instead  ot 
balloons  falling  from  the  rafters  of  the 
convention  halls,  rose  petals  and  the 
scent  ot  lilies,  ■ 
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Srliemers, 
blackguards, 

bra^arls, 

and  the  imperial 

ambitions  of 

Aaron  Burr 


JEFFERSON 

iGUN-MEM 


Just  three  decades  after  the 

re\  olution  that  ga\  e  birth  to 

the  I  iiite.l  States,  another 

iiiMirgenex  was  ulreail) 
blew  iiifi.  this  time  led  l>\  a 
charming — and  treacherous — 
Varon  Burr.   The  former 
\  ice  president  had  deter- 
mined thai  if  he  could  not  he 

master  of  his  nation,  he 
w  mild  instead  become,  w  it  h 

t  he  help  ol  some  of  I  lie 
young  nation  s  most  unfor- 
gettable characters,  emperor 
of  llic  I  .ouisiaiKi  Territory  . 
Jefferson  and  the  dun-Men 
i-  the  ri\  cling  stor\  ol  an 

iiidikelv  conspiracy  to 

foment  a  second    \mii  nan 

Rev  olution . 
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HARPER'S  INDEX 


Number  of  Americans  federally  registered  .is  presidential  candidates  this  year  :  2  39 
Number  of  G.O.P.  presidential  conventions  since  191  I  with  .1  larger  pen.eni.iuc  of  black  delegates  than  last  summer's  :  5 
Percentage  of  G.O.P.  delegates  al  the  \^\  2  and  2000  conventions,  respectively,  who  identified  themselves  .is  black  :  6,  4. 1 
Percentage  of  House  votes  cast  by  Pick  Cheney  and  Al  Gore  on  abortion  between  1979  and  1984  that  were  the  same  :  CH 

Number  of  House  abortion  bills  voted  on  smce  1994  for  every  campaign-finance  bill  voted  on  :  9 

dumber  of  years  that  a  Philip  Morns  consultant  was  also  working  as  C  Jeorge  W.  Bush's  gubernatorial  campaign  manager  :  2 

Damages  that  5  tobacco  companies  were  ordered  to  pay  plaintiffs  last  July  in  a  Florida  class-action  suit  :  $144,800,000,000 

donths  before  this  that  Florida  reduced  its  appeal  bond  fee  from  100  percent  of  damages  to  a  maximum  of  $100  million  :  2 

Number  of  Colt  revolvers  that  a  Texas  judge  repaired  during  jury  selection  in  a  capital-murder  trial  last  fall  :  2 

Estimated  tons  of  lead  contained  in  the  estimated  315  million  computers  that  will  be  obsolete  by  2004  :  600,000 

Pons  of  SF5CF,,  a  synthetic  greenhouse  gas,  discovered  this  year  to  have  accumulated  in  the  atmosphere  since  1950  :  4,000 

Ratio  of  destructiveness  to  the  ozone  layer  of  a  molecule  of  carbon  dioxide  to  that  of  a  molecule  of  SF^CF(  :  1 :  IS, 000 

Percentage  by  which  1  1  million  unexplained  lobster  deaths  reduced  Long  Island  Sound's  lobster  harvest  last  tall  :  90 

Number  of  U.S.  sheep  anil  elk  that  have  tested  positive  for  a  variant  of  mad  cow  disease  in  the  last  year  :  60 

Percentage  change  since  last  year  in  the  number  of  deaths  in  Britain  due  to  the  human  form  of  mad  cow  disease  :  +  1  75 

Factor  by  which  pregnancy  makes  a  wi  >man  more  attractive  to  malaria-carrying  mosquitoes  :  2 

Price  in  Kenya  of  100  units  of  nevirapine,  a  drug  that  prevents  mother-to-child  1 1IY  transmission  :  $874 

Trice  in  Norway  :  $430 
Factor  by  which  cocaine  production  in  Colombia  has  increased  since  1995  :  2 
Factor  by  which  annual  U.S.  military  aid  to  (  !olomhia  has  increased  since  then  :  3 1 
Estimated  voter  registration  rate  among  Kosovo  Albanians  last  August  :  S3 
stimated  voter  registration  rate  among  Kosovo  Serbs,  whose  leaders  are  calling  tor  a  boycott  of  this  tail's  elections  there  :  2 
amages  for  war  crimes  that  a  U.S.  court  has  ordered  Serb  leader  Radovan  Karadzic  to  pay  14  Bosnian  plaintiffs  :  $745,000,000 
mount  a  Chicago  suburb's  city  council  offered  a  Muslim  group  last  June  to  abandon  its  plans  tor  a  mosque  there  :  $200,000 

Days  after  the  group  accepted  the  otter  that  the  mayor  vetoed  the  deal  as  "insulting"  :  4 
\verage  number  of  people  living  per  square  mile  in  the  C  Jaia  Strip,  New  Jersey,  and  Japan,  respectively  :  8,000,  1 ,  100,  828 

Average  number  of  corpses  per  acre  at  the  University  of  Tennessee's  "body  farm,"  tor  the  study  of  decomposition  :  10 

Rank  of  Ravalli  among  Montana  counties  with  the  largest  growth  rate  in  both  population  and  tire  damage  since  1992  :  1 

Estimated  number  of  fake  haunted  houses  operating  commercially  in  the  United  States  last  October  :  3,000 

Number  of  U.S.  houses  that  are  really  haunted,  according  to  the  Ghost  Research  Society  :  789 

Percentage  change  since  1978  in  the  number  ol  Americans  who  say  they  believe  in  gliosis  :  +200 

Tons  by  which  the  Earth's  weight  was  discovered  this  year  to  have  been  overestimated  :  8.8  X  10 

Average  number  of  miles  by  which  the  Concorde  flies  closer  to  the  sun  than  other  passenger  planes  :  47 

Percentage  change  since  1986  in  the  annual  number  of  U.S.  patents  awarded  tor  a  gene  or  gene  fragment  :  +6,519 

Year  in  which  scientists  confirmed  that  subjecting  newborn  rats  to  pain  may  have  long-term  neurological  effects  :  2000 

Minimum  number  of  months  required  tor  a  lame  duck  to  fully  recover :  3 
Column  inches  that  the  Neu1  York  Times  devoted  last  August  1  3  to  (oe  Liehermaii  s  resemblance  to  actor  Sam  |affe  :  9 
minium  number  of  times  that  Senator  John  McCain  winked  while  endorsing  George  W.  Bush  at  last  summer's  convention  :  5 
Number  of  novels  by  a  current  vice  presidential  candidate's  wife  wherein  a  vice  president  dies  in  flagrante  delicto  :  I 


Figures  cited  have  been  iidjusted  for  inflation  and  arc  the  latest  available  as  oj  \ugust  200C    Sources  are  listed  mi  page  °S 
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19,500  ACRES  iS|A  LOT  OF  OPEN  SPACE. 


ESPECIALLY  WHEN  YOUR  STRIDE  IS  ONLY  TWO  INCHES  LON 
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The  Greater  Prairie  Chicken  is  one  of  several  species 
to  benefit  from  the  latest  conservation  effort  by 
p^  Phillips  Petroleum.  Together  with  the  National  Fisn 
^"  - -- J  " ,:1  J,; f -  !  -ion,  Phillips  will  help  restore 
and  rnaflfce  19,500  acres  in  northwestern  Missouri, 
making  ma  safe  haven  for  high-priority  birds.  Now 
breedings  populations  of  GreateiVPrairie  Chickens, 


Henslows  Sparrows  and  Bobolinks  will  have' 
improved  chance  of  survival.  And  the  finished  pre 
wifi  become  the  first  of  many  bird  conservai 
areas  to  eventually  span  the  country  16  just 
more  way  Phillips  works  to  improve  our  worldand 
we're  known  as  The  Performance  Company  4 
PMLUPS  PETROLEUM  COMPANY    1 


For  a  copy  of  our  annual  report,  call  08-661-3700,  write  to:  Phillips  Annual  Report,  B-41,  Adams  Bldg.,  Bartlesville,  OK  7- 

or  visit  us  at  www.phillips66.com. 


READINGS 


AND  DEATH  SHALL 
HAVE  ITS  DOMINION 

From  an  interview  broadcast  List  spring  on  (  ara- 
col,  a  Colombian  television  network,  with  Carlos 
Castano,  the  leadei  o\  the  country's  main  right- 
wing  paramilitary  group,  the  United  Self-Defense 
Forces  of  Colombia.  In  the  last  decade,  Co(o?ti- 
bia's  civil  war,  the  longest-running  internal  conflict 
in  Latin  America,  has  claimed  35,000  lives  and 
displaced  some  1.5  milium  people;  Castano  is  ac- 
cused of  overseeing  1 ,000  deaths  last  year.  ( Colom- 
bia's right-wing  paramilitaries,  which  were  banned 
in  1989,  originally  were  sanctioned  In  the  govern- 
ment and  charged  with  defending  businesses  and 
landowners  from  leftist  guerrillas.  Immediately  af- 
ter this  interview  aired,  it  poll  revealed  thai  38  per- 
cent of  those  questioned  said  then  image  of  (  'as- 
tano  had  improved.  Translated  from  the  Spanish 
by  Raluea  (  ieorgescu. 


( :ARA(  :i  >L:  Whom  do  you  admit  having  killed.' 

<  ASTANO:  The  truth  is  that  1  have  dune  things 
that  I  cannot  talk  ahout. 

CAR  M  ul  :  Are  there  harsher  people  than  you 
in  the  commando? 

i  ASTANO:  For  ( kid's  sake,  of  course  there  are 

(  ARA<  OL:  Do  yen  make  errors? 

CASTANO:  Ol  course  one  can  make  mistakes. 
There  are  eases  in  which  we  should  have 
acted  inure  prudently.  For  three  years,  for  ex- 
ample, we  acted  in  the  belief  that  those  who 
voluntarily  collaborated  with  the  guerrillas 


should  he  military  objectives.  Nowadays 
they  aren't  really  a  military  objective  for  us. 
We  have  tried  on  our  side  to  correct  things. 

i  \KA<  OL:  Doesn't  the  United  Self-Defense 
army  use  the  same  methods  ol  fighting  as  the 
guerrillas  who  surround  a  town,  bomb  it,  and 
massacre  its  population.' 

i  \STANO:  ll  may  be  that  it  looks  the  same,  but 
they  are  completely  different  things.  It  hurts 
to  see  things  like  that  happening  in  Boli- 
var— of  course  it  does—  but  given  the  condi- 
tions in  conflict  it's  almost  inevitable  that 
people  die,  that  civilians  who  are  subversive 
will  he  murdered. 

<  \K.\i  o|  :  What  ahout  when  the  United  Self- 
1  V'tense  troops  go  to  an  unarmed  village,  call 
people  out  from  a  list  of  names,  torture,  and 
then  sin  mi  them  .' 

i  ASTANO:  What's  being  said  ahout  torture  is 
fiction,  This  torture  is  not  earned  out  by  the 
United  Self-Defense.  This  is  a  lie.  That  in 
one  ease  one  person  is  shot  ■-  it's  possible, 
yes.  For  us  the  guerrillas  are  a  military  ohjei 
rive,  and  it's  important  to  sta\  well  informed 
about  the  actions  of  the  subversives.  The 
guerrillas  also  kill  defenseless  people.  This  i,s 
a  war.  We  would  like  to  change  oui  meth- 
ods, though.  We  would  like  to  find  a  way  to 
make  such  a  dirty  war  into  a  fairer  war. 

i  \|:  v  i  i|  ;  You  talk  about  the  guerrilla  who  at- 
tacks in  a  cowardly  way,  wh<  >  shoots  from  be- 
hind, hn'i  it  cowardly  to  arrive  in  a  town  b\ 
night,  to  lake  out  farmers  whom  you  consider 
part  ol  the  guerrilla  forces,  and  to  kill  them.' 

i  ASTANO:  I  think  it  is  despicable  to  be  obliged 
by  a  certain  situation  to  do  something  like 
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hiu  the  quest  inn  is,  why  can  i  things  he 
rlie  way  they  should.7  For  example,  why  do 
the  guerrillas  mask  themselves  as  civilians, 
wli\  J  i  they  compromise  the  civilian  popu- 
lation, since  there  is  no  town  thai  helps  the 
guerrillas  voluntarily?  They  help  them  out  oi 
tear,  intimidation,  pressure,  terror.  If  the 
guerrillas  did  not  involve  the  population  and 
would  fight  the  war  in  a  regular  way,  we'd 
,k  i  on  the  same  terms. 

i  'l  :  I  )o  you  conduct  such  barbaric  acts  as 
beheadings  or  other  mutilations? 
i    \-l  \\i  >:  I  can'l  deny  that  this  is  a  pari  oi  the 
politics  oi  our  organization,  I  don't  want  to  . . . 
These  are  crimes  that  1  always  try  to  investi- 
gate or  punish  drastically,  but  there  can  be 
exceptional  cases  in  which  some  brutality 
could  have  been  committed.  But  for  it  to  go 
unpunished  is  exceptional.  It  someone  is  an 
enemy,  we  have  to  kill  him;  we  have  to  kill 
him,  bui  we  don'l  have  to  torture  bun. 
CARACOL:  Do  you  a*,  knowledge  that  sometimes 
many  innocent  people  die  in  these  mass 
killings.' 
<   ySTAN'  >:  I  accept  that  innocent  people  tall  in 
a  war.  It's  inevitable,  it's  painful.  Main  days 
ago  someone  asked  me  it  children  died  in 
the  incursion  in  Bolivar.  I  said,  categorically, 
no.   I  ben  they  found  out  about  a  six-year-old 
mil.  I  bis  upsiis  anyone,  n  upsets  me  to  hear 
tb.it  something  like  this  has  happened. 
I  lave  you  ever  cried? 
i   \-I  \\t>:  Yes,  I  cry  a  lot.  1  cry  in  anger,  in  dis- 
appointment, when  there's  been  a  betrayal.  1 
Anything  makes  me  c  ry. 

I  lave  you  cried  lor  the  death  of  a  hu- 
man being? 

O!  course.  Please. 
i    Are  you  a  rich  man.' 
i   \s  I  am  >:  Ni  i,  of  ci  itirse  not.  I  have  a  farm,  and 
lie,   brothel   lias  another  farm,  and  the  Cas- 
taho  family  lias  some  land. 

i  "lour  father  was  captured  and  mur- 
dered by  the  FARC  [Revolutionary  Armed 
Forces  of  Colombia).  Br<  it  hers  also? 

Yes,  of  course,  foi  (  iod's  sake.  Key  - 
naldo  was  killed  by  the  FAR(  ',  but  while  de- 
fending himself.  Horacio  too,  defending 
himself.  Fidel,  d<  I  limself.  But  there 

are  some  actions  thai   I  can'l  forgive.  They 
kidnapped  m\    little  sister,  and  s|k-  jumped 
from  the  car.   I  he\  thought  she  was  going  to 
and  they  dn  >t  hei  and  killed  hei  to<  >. 

But  i  in  yo i  i  'ine  what  would  be- 

comt      f  tin    country   it  every  C  ilombian  al  - 
tempi'      '  ^  justice  with  his  own  hand? 

Il  '  be  disturbing.  It  would  he 

nil    When  I   see  una  I  Y  <  if  a 

(     ill  nubia  e  are  iweb  e  dead  in  one 

da\ ,  I  think  in  beings  too. 


They  had  families  like  yours  or  mine.  Even  it 
they  were  subversive,  they  died,  they  were 
killed  by  machine  guns.  And  I  say,  why  does 
this  have  to  happen?  This  is  why  it  makes  me 
really  sad  to  have  to  use  such  drastic  methods 
in  order  to  bring  down  the  FARC. 

CARA(  OL:  How  do  you  defend  yourself  against 
those  who  say  that  Carlos  Castano  and  the 
1  nited  Self-Defense  defend  the  rich 
landowners,  the  oligarchs,  the  wealthy  busi- 
nessmen who  traffic  drugs? 

(  \STANO:  Yes,  they  say  that.  It  is  not  true.  The 
oligarchy  has  its  own  self-defense:  the  army 
and  the  police.  Here  in  Colombia,  the  eco- 
nomic powers  have  always  had  someone  to 
protect  them.  The  United  Self-Defense  is 
defending  the  interests  of  the  Colombian 
middle  class:  the  rice  farmer,  the  banana 
farmer,  the  cotton  farmer,  the  common  citi- 
zen, and  many,  many  peasants.  I'm  not  going 
to  defend  the  drug  traffickers,  but  I  do  pro- 
tect the  Colombian  people's  goods.  And 
those  who  receive  protection  have  to  pay.  In 
an  area  with  100  farms,  20  will  belong  to 
drug  traffickers. 

t  ARA<  OL:  And  they  all  pay  you,  the  hundred  of 
them? 

CASTANO:  Yes,  exactly  one  hundred  of  them 
have  to  pay  me. 

<  ARA(  OL:  They  don't  voluntarily  pay  you. 

CASTANO:  We  ask  for  a  war  tax,  as  the  guerril- 
las do.  Only  I  do  it  with  more  humanity.  I'm 
their  friend.  They  can  bargain.  They  can 
refuse  to  pay  or  they  can  pay  later,  but,  yes, 
they  have  to  pay  it  all. 

i  ARA<  :OL:  And  it  they  don't  pay  it? 

i  ySTANO:  And  if  a  person  doesn't  pay,  we  tell 
him,  look,  you  have  cattle  here,  or  you  can 
sell  this  part  of  the  land  and  do  it  this  way. 

CARACOL:  Who  gives  the  quote?  Who  sets  the 
war  tax,  you  or  your  people? 

uNO:  I  tell  people,  this  is  how  much  the 
security  of  this  region  costs.  I  assume  respon- 
sibility. 1  tell  them,  you'll  have  so  many 
people  protecting  you,  you  have  to  give 
them  a  little  remuneration  tor  their  families. 
They  can  easily  get  imprisoned,  they  can 
easily  .  .  .  One  tails  dead,  there  is  a  widow, 
one  has  to  help  her  during  SO  many  months 
became,  because  there  is  a  certain  agree- 
ment. You  have  to  gather  this  amount  of 
money.  It  is  my  responsibility.  I  gather  it. 

i  ARA(  OL:  What  is  the  estimated  budget  of  the 
I  iiitcd  Self-Defense  Forces  of  Colombia? 

It  costs  more  in  the  regions  where 
there  are  more  problems.  With  cocaine  it's 
luen  easy,  for  example.  The  cocaine  pro- 
duction in  Catatumbo  has  been  financing 
the  Self-Defense  in  Cordoba.  It  supported 
5,200  men.  The  drug  market  finances  proha- 


'ntitled  (#35),"  a  photograph  by  Iranian  filmmaker  Abbas  Kiarostami,  was  on  display  m  July  at  the  Andrea  Rosen  t  iiilLr\  m  Wu  York  I  its 
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hly  70  percent  of  our  operations,  as  com- 
pared with  90  percent,  more  or  less,  for  the 
guerrillas.  We  aren't  drug  traffickers.  Bui 
pretending  that  the  Colombian  conflict  and 
drug  trafficking  are  not  interrelated  would 
he  a  fallacy. 

(  :ARA<  :c  >L:  Don't  you  feel  like  a  bandit  .' 

CASTANO:  Not  at  all,  not  at  all. 

<  ARA<  OL:  But  you  are  conspiring  against  the 

state. 
CASTANO:  Look,  1  don't  need  to  clelegitimizc 

the  state — the  state  is  doing  that  by  itself. 
CARACOL:  But  the  constitution  says  that  arms 

can  be  used  legally  only  by  the  army  and 

their  forces. 

<  ASTANO:  But  the  constitution  also  says  that 

when  the  army  is  incapable  of  fulfilling  its 
function  to  supplv  protection,  security,  har- 
mony in  a  country,  then  the  citizenry  has  the 
right  to  disregard  the  authority  of  the  state. 
CARACOL:  Where  does  the  constitution  say 
this.' 

<  AS!  \NO:  1  think  that  a  universal  constitution 

must  say  this. 


[Confession] 

THIS  IS  YOUR 
WAR  ON  DRUGS 


From  an  nuenieie  with  a  soldier  m  the  (  'olomhian 
military  published  in  the  January /February  2000 
issue  of  the  Index  on  Censorship.  Lust  ./n/\,  at 
President  Clinton's  behest,  Coni^v.s.s  authorised  a 
$1.3  billion  aid  package  fot  the  (  'olomhian  jji  >t .  i  n 
ment  that  includes  military  equipment,  intelligence 
resources,  iind  hundreds  of  (  \N    military  advisers 


What  are  your  memories  of  your  first  d.iw  in  tin 
army' 

We  were  trained  in  counter-guerrilla  u- 
tics.  They  told  us  that  anyone  involved  in 
human  rights  was  a  guerrilla.  Anyone  who 
was  a  peas. mi  was  also  a  guerrilla  as  far  as  we 
were  concerned.  They  trained  us  to  kill. 
Whenever  you  went  into  operations,  you 
took  a  nfle  de  cuadre. 


!     I      Vi    l|\l 


hi  rifle.  It  there  were  i  iperat  ions  hut 
ih  ii,  you  killed  .1  peasant  and  you  gave 
them  the  ink  anJ  dressed  them  in  camouflage. 
Whenevei  there  w.i-  .1  military  target  and  you 
didn't  kill  anyone,  you  had  to  take  hack  a  body. 
Dial's  hi  w  we  did  it. 

fiJ  you  kill! 
Whomever.  When  there  was  fighting  we 
hi  n  there  in  support,  and  when  n  was  .ill  over 
we  would  st ay  in  t lie  mountains  as  infiltrators  or 
nnhushers.  I  In.  last  nine  we  killed  an  old  man, 
.1  hunchhack.  We  were  after  a  guerrilla  com- 
mander. We  couldn't  find  him,  so  we  grabbed 
an  old  m, m  who  had  the  same  surname  on  Ins 
lit  card.  My  lieutenant  told  me  to  kill  him  it  1 
had  the  guts.  I  said:  "It  1  have  to,  1  have  to."  But 
lie  gave  the  order  to  another  soldier. 

And  reported  thai  he  held  been  killed  in  combat! 

Of  course.  You  set  up  simulated  crossfire  in 
case  then.  1-  ,m  investigation.  You  set  off  an 
alarm,  four  or  five  shots  from  each  soldier.  It's  ,1 
sham,  hut  the  lieutenant  yets  a  promotion. 

[ion  depends  on  the  number  oj  bodies  you 

bat.  k! 

Yes.   My  first   experience  of   the  way  things 

worked  was  when  we  were  in  a  joint  operation 

with  the    l.ivioiia  battalion,  which  1  think  is 

from  the  Magdalena.  There  had  been  righting 

in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  fierce,  bloody  combat 

wnb  the  guerrillas.  The  battalion  had  blocked 

uerrillas'  supply  routes,  working  with  the 

paramilitaries,    ["he  guerrillas  were  starting  to 

die     I  hc\   were  really  hungry  and  worn  down. 

■  hi  up  when  the  fighting  was  over,  then 

ited,  and  the  paramilitaries  went  in  with 

tin   I   ittahon.  rhey  massacred  the  peasants. 

■  s  u/id  the  paramilitaries  arc  ' 

■.  1  on  maneuvers  with  the 
tilt    ball. ilw  ill's  1  ars   I,  1 

the  VI 
11  .  >t  t  es.11 ,  has  Ins 
there,  l:\ei  ar  is  run  by  C  inec- 

I  le  finances  th  htaries,  gel  -  uni- 

1 1  ibutes  other 
stuff  i'  •  them 

k  this! 

A  lib   ,1   flTs!  1  mi    whi  1  bad 

1  lot  11.  Cmc  -   m\  1  ih  ed  in 

11  that  he  was  fin  [|  ,   paramil- 

111  Vallc  lup.11.  I  - 1\  1  :  1I1  mels 


One  d,\\  two  paramilitaries  arrived  and  took 
a  couple  ol  pistols  that  bad  belonged  to  the 
guerrilla  we'd  captured.  They  needed  guns  that 
couldn't  he  trai  ed  because  there  was  an  investi- 
gation going  on.  They  stayed  in  the  battalion 
for  seven  days,  naming  us.  We  wen.-  always 
chatting  with  them,  asking  them  what  thev  had 
done.  Thev  offered  lis  money  and  said  that  as 
soon  as  we  left  the  military  we  could  join  them. 

/  loir  much  does  a  paramilitary  earn! 

At  the  start  they  earn  about  HO, 000  pesos 
(around  $160).  A  really  fearless  killer  will  get 
promoted  to  leader,  and  his  wages  will  go  up. 
When  the  paramilitaries  get  a  tip-off,  they 
travel  together  in  the  battalion's  transport,  the 
army  on  one  side,  them  on  the  other. 

The  paramilitary  1  was  talking  to  asked  why 
1  didn't  work  with  them.  He  knew  that  I  was 
from  the  local  barrios  and  that  1  would  know 
where  the  guerrilla  commanders  and  collabora- 
tors lived.  He  said:  "Why  don't  you  earn  some 
good  money,  you  idiot?" 

And  /101c  docs  the  paramilitaries'  training  continue? 
I  don't  know  where  they  do  their  training; 
the  information  is  closely  guarded.  They  al- 
ways take  reservists  because  then  thev  .ue  al- 
ready 1  rained.  They  say  that  the  first  thing  you 
have  to  do  when  you  get  there  is  kill  someone 
in  cold  blood.  It  brainwashes  you.  It  was  the 
paramilitaries  who  taught  us  how  to  torture 
people. 

What  did  they  tell  you? 

To  nature  someone  you  tie  them  Lip  and 
give  them  electric  shocks  on  the  tongue  to 
make  them  talk.  When  thev  refuse  to  talk,  you 
use  those  big  long  needles  [he  indicates  the  size  oj 
/us  indc\  finger]  and  stab  the  needles  through 
their  nails.  Then  you  strip  them  and  make 
them  -11  on  ,1  block  of  ice.  And  when  thev  still 
won't  give  you  information,  \\n\  castrate  them 
and  pour  acid  over  them  so  that  thev  end  up 
completely  disfigured.  The  paramilitaries  have 
always  doiw  it.  Recently,  in  Cesar,  thev  burned 
a  whole  family  with  acid.  1  was  in  the  battalion 
there,  and  a  soldier  told  me  about  it.  lie  said 
1  he  son  was  a  guerrilla  and  that  the  paramili- 
taries were  furious  with  him  because  he  had 
killed  one  ol  their  commanders.  So  thev  went 
into  the  bouse  and  dragged  out  the  whole  fami- 
ly. There  were  three  young  kids,  and  thev 
threw  .Kid  on  all  ot  them.  Acid  that  turns  a 
person  black. 

Who  are  the  informers? 

Thev  are  always  volunteers.  If  you  have  a 
.Mod  tip-off  you  go  to  the  battalion,  and  they 
give  you  camouflage  and  let  you  direct  the  op- 
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TOUCHED  BY  AN 
ANGEL 


m  last  year  to  "Angel"  Maiurino 
mthia  I  hint,  a  report  (in  K  I  Kk 
r\'  in  I  Unisum,   Texas    K\vn<ii>,  who  was  known 
idlei ,"  has  admitted  to  nine  killings; 
memh  i  m  .Lull  n>u  in   ; 


Angel. 

\k  you  so  much  for  your  letter,  h  was  so 
inJ  lull  .'I  your  thoughts.  Oh,  and  thank 
you  toi  trying  ->    hard  to  answer  my  questi<  ms.  I 
like  the  wa\  you  numhered  them. 
v  )ka\ ,  n<  i\\  f<  ir  your  questions: 
IX)  1  love  kid-.'  Yes,  yes,  yes'.   I  don't  have 
,m\  children  yet  because  i  am  nor  married,  but 
1  think  children  are  a  blessing  and  1  look  for- 
w  ud  to  having  them.  1  would  like  to  have 
three  or  tour  children.  I  think  the  joy  of  life 
ci  mies  from  children. 

Enclosed  i-  the  picture  you  requested  of  my 

Maxwell.  It'-  the  best  one  1  have.  I  had  it 

i.m.ilh  made.  Yes,  lie  is  like  my  sun    His 

ears  are  like  wings!  I  rescued  bun  from  a  ver\ 

bad  pet  -tore,  lie  was  very  -kk  but  lie  had  a 

good  veterinarian,  and  now   he's   100  percent 

healths   and  happy.   Even  though  he  only 

weigh-  six  pounds,  he  can  catch  like  a  big  dog. 

itting  beside  me  right  now.  sleeping. 

I  with  interest  what  you  wrote  about  an- 

gt  I-    I  believe  in  angeb  with  my  entire  heart. 

One  d.iv   I  tell  asleep  driving,  and  I  awakened 

just  in  tune  to  -top  from  crashing  into  a  con- 

i  ten-  overpass.  1  believe  angels  woke  me  up. 

Please  forgive  me  tor  my  -loppv  writing.  1  am 

in  a  hum  because  I  wanted  to  write  you  before  I 

•  i\vn    I  am  visiting  my  tamih  in  Alabama. 

in  e.l  to  reach  me,  you  can  call  me  collect 

i hi  niv  cell  phi uie  it  with  me 

twent\  t.  hi  In  'in-  ,i  day! 

1  wish  I  ci  mid  talk  to  v    u  in  persi  >n.  but   I 

guess  letters  will  have  to  do  toi  now    I  know  you 

i  lot  to  say,  and  I  would  liki  you  to  c  onsiu- 

wing  me  to  have  your  first  interview  when 

lee  ide  it  i-  tune.  My  TV 

i  i-  po\\  ertul,  and  we  want  to  tell  y<  mr 

i   iuied  St  ite-    Lei  mt    km  >u  what 

me.  I'll  get 

:  pit  ture-  ot  your  .  i  >i  ion. 

Sincerely, 

( 'vntlua 


erat ion.  It  it  comes  off,  you  get  paid.  The  first 
tune,  the  paramilitaries  pay  you  up  to  700,000 
peso-  ($326).  But  after  two  months  they  reduce 
the  money  to  about  UWW.  Then  you  can't 
leave,  because  you're  implicated. 

How  do  they  talk  about  peasants?  Hon  do  they  de- 
scribe them! 

Union  members,  guerrillas,  human-rights 
worker-,  they  are  all  the  same  tor  the  para- 
militaries. They're  seen  as  collaborators  and 
targets. 

Are  there  a  lot  oj  retired  military  personnel  m  the 
paramilitaries? 

Almost  all  of  the  leaders  are  retired  lieu- 
ten, mt-  or  -eigeants,  officers.  That's  why  they 
are  so  well  trained.  It's  a  real  advantage  to  have 
someone  who  knows  about  combat  and  patrols. 

What  do  you  know  about  a  massacre  being 
planned  for  Barranca.' 

There  are  soldiers  who  have  joined,  volun- 
teers; they're  planning  to  return  to  Barranca,  to 
infiltrate  the  area.  They'll  work  with  the  guer- 
rillas tor  a  bit  and  get  to  know  what's  going  on 
so  that  they  can  hit  them  hard.  But  it  will  be 
the  paramilitaries  who  do  that.  They  won't  in- 
volve the  army. 

Is  there  much  infiltration! 

Yes,  whoever  wants  to  can  join  the  guerril- 
las, and  it's  a  disaster.  The  paramilitaries'  ob- 
jective is  guerrilla  collaborators.  But  it's  not 
the  collaborators  they'll  kill,  it's  the  ordinary 
people  .it  home. 

Do  the  officers  think  they  are  losing  or  winning  the 
war? 

As  an  army,  they've  lost.  They  themselves 
say  so.  They  realize  that  the  guerrilla-  are  really 
on  the  rise  and  they  are  effectively  losing  the 
war.  There  have  been  a  lor  of  setbacks.  Your 
average  military  man  is  only  interested  in  earn- 
ing a  wage,  nothing  else.  They  don't  feel  like 
they  used  to,  that  they  were  the  army,  that 
they  loved  their  country. 

When  do  you  think  the  massacres  dre  going  to  hap- 
pen, the  ones  they're  planning? 

They're  planned  tor  the  end  of  December. 
But  we're  t. ilking  about  a  huge  ma— acre,  one 
that  will  be  felt  all  over  the  country.  The  one 
that  they're  going  to  commit  in  Barranca, 
adding  it  all  up,  i-  going  to  hit  around  a  bun- 
dled people — they're  going  to  go  into  all  the 
barrios. 

Are  the  people  prepared'  Do  they  know? 

No,  they  know  nothing.  It  1  were  to  tell  any- 


nnc,  the  paramilitaries  would  soon  send  some- 
one ti  u  me. 

What  age  are  most  oj  the  paramilitaries! 

Mostly  young— mainly  reservists.  The  lead- 
ers are  older.  They're  bloodthirsty.  The 
counter-guerrilla  paramilitaries  carry  chain 
saws  with  them,  about  this  size  [he  indicates  his 
forearm],  for  cutting  people  up.  Any  paramili- 
tary that  goes  on  operations  takes  one  with 
bun.  They  have  mass  graves  over  in  Barranca. 

What  is  life  like  for  young  people  m  the  barrios? 

For  young  people  here  it's  all  about  being  in 
the  guerrillas,  carrying  a  gun,  intimidating 
civilians.  They  want  to  reel  good.  But  when 
they  have  to  fight  they  can't.  They  look  down 
on  me  because  I've  just  left.  I  won't  do  anyone 
any  favors,  won't  hang  around  with  them.  Why 
would  I  want  to  get  involved  in  thai  stuff?  It  I 
decide  to  join  the  guerrillas,  I'll  take  my  gun 
and  go  to  the  mountains.  But  not  here,  because 
here  they  only  kill  innocent  people. 
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SHAPES  OF  COURAGE 


Adapted  from  The  Mystery  ot  Courage,  hy 
William  Ian  Wilier,  published  in  September  by 
Harvard  University  Press.  Miller,  a  professor  oj 
law  at  the  I  'niversity  oj  Michigan,  is  the  author  oj 
The  Anatomy  ot  Disgust,  among  other  bonks,  his 
essay  "The  C  chagrin  oj  the  Ncm  Miss"  appeared  in 
the  June  1999  issue  oj  1  larper's  Magazine. 


A 


X  ^11  virtues  have  histories  and  sociologies; 
they  also  have  physiologies.  We  attribute  virtue  to 
healthy  and  beautiful  bodies,  and  vice  to  ugly  and 
sickly  ones.  Even  virtues  that  only  indirectly  touch 
on  embodied  existence — benevolence,  gracious- 
ness,  and  intellectual  virtues — still  have  to< >verc< ime 
the  reluctance  in  others  to  cede  merit  to  those 
whose  physicality  displeases.  It  even  abstract  intel- 
lectual and  moral  virtues  seem  to  tit  certain  body 
types  better  than  others,  then  what  of  those  virtues 
and  vices  that  implicate  the  body  directly?  Courage, 
ci  iwardice,  and  the  virtues  and  vices  that  g<  >vern  sex 
and  sexuality  put  the  body,  its  urges  and  behaviors, 
front  and  center.  Even  moral  courage  is  not  disem- 
bodied; it  makes  little  sense  to  us  independent  ot 
metaphors  and  the  very  fact  of  standing  tall,  stand- 
ing up,  standing  firm,  o<  not  taking  it  lying  down. 
Courage  and  cowardice  star  in  moral  narra- 
tives, in  epic,  romance,  tragedy,  and  comedy. 
We  have  traditions  that  dictate  the  conven- 


tional casting,  dressing  them  up  jusi  righi  so 
thai  we  know  them  when  we  see  them.  \nd 
since  there  is  a  favored  image  of  what  the 
courageous  person  and  the  coward  lool*  like, 
ironies  and  comedies  abound  when  the  bod\  is 
casl  against  moral  type.  We  expect  thai  the 
well-built,  big,  strong  man  has  a  body  that  pre- 
dicts courage;  the  skinny,  spindly  guy,  one  that 
predicts  timidity  and  probable  cowardice.  The 
short,  if  stocky,  are  also  thought  to  be  tough  as 
nails;  and  not  all  tat  means  cowardice:  think  ol 
the  tat  thai  graces  the  guts  of  the  guys  on 
1  hit  leys.  We  distinguish,  it  seems,  between  soft 
fai  and  hard  fat,  the  former  gained  by  eating 
big  through  weakness  of  will,  the  latter  by 
drinking  big  with  a  will  to  violence.  One  got 
chosen  last  in  games;  the  other  was  the  guy  no 
one  eould  bring  down,  the  guy  for  whom  the 
receipt  of  pain  was  largely  hypothetical,  an 
idea  that  came  to  him  indirectly  via  the  plea- 
sure he  took  in  dealing  it  out  to  others. 

Fatness  is  considered  such  a  vice  thai  al- 
though we  may  know  tat  people  to  be  tough  on 
occasion,  we  are  reluctant  to  grant  them  any 
virtue  for  it  (tew  virtues  are  allowed  the  tat: 
joviality  and  perhaps  generosity).  Thus  we  are 
not  surprised  to  read,  in  Frederick  Downs's  F/ic 
Killing  Zone,  that  a  medic  who  forfeited  the 
love  ot  his  unit  would  also  be  fat,  his  other  defi- 
ciencies seeming  to  be  wholly  predicted  by  his 
bodily  failings:  "Unfortunately  Doc  looked  like 
the  individual  he  acted,  lie  had  pimples  and 
was  overweight  .  .  .  and  would  not  carry  his 
load."  So  wedded  are  we  to  the  moral  limits  of 
tat  people  that  we  will  engage  in  all  kinds  of 
self-deceptions  to  prevent  any  dissonance  from 
disrupting  our  commitment  to  what  certain 
types  of  deeply  moral,  deeply  thoughtful  char- 
acters must  not  look  like.  Thus  when  Gertrude 
declares  Hamlet  "fat  and  scant  of  breath"  dur- 
ing his  duel  with  Laertes,  modern  editors  have 
come  to  the  rescue  with  flosses  to  show  that 
"fat"  meant  sweaty  and  out  ol  shape,  but  mani- 
festly not  tat.  I  lamlel  tat .'  No  way. 

There  is  a  complex  moral  history  to  fatness: 
it  was  always  associated  with  gluttony,  and 
gluttony  was  never  held  to  predict  eoura<_ie. 
And  although  it  did  not  predict  cowardice  ei- 
ther, it  was  hardly  an  accident  thai  our  leading 
literary  glutton  is  also  our  leading  literary  cow- 
ard: Falstaff,  that  "obscene  greasy  tallow- 
catch,"  a  "roasted  Manningtree  ox  with  the 
pudding  in  his  belly,"  so  tat  that  he  "lards  the 
lean  earth  as  he  walks  along,"  is  also  a  "coward 
on  instinct,"  a  "sanguine  coward,"  a  "true  bred 
coward."  Courage,  remember,  was  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  nobles,  who  enjoyed  their  teasis,  the 
mere  fact  of  being  able  to  afford  to  eai  well  be- 
ing a  privilege  of  their  condit  ii  in.  Bui ,  as  we  see- 
in  Beowulf,  feasts  were  east  m  the  form  of  eoni- 
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Tke  Wetlands 
1  hat  Almost 

Disappeared. 


southern  1  ouisiana,  a  vital  wildlife  breeding 


ground  was  endangered.  Freshwater  wetlands 
\     M  '  were  vanishing.  I  eveeing  along  the 

ry 

\\     I    i  Mississippi  River  had  reduced  the 
*  11 
LMVtI/J      influx  ot  fresh  water  and  silt.  But 


then   people  working  nearby  partnered  with 


the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Sen  ice  to  carve  channel 


to  the  levees.  Hundreds  ot  acres  in  the 


\ational  Wildlife  Refuge  were  restored. 


Irinking  and  hmist  iny,  so  ili.it  glut- 
enlisted  in  the  i  ause  of  o  nirage;  the 
..  inior  feasted  on  his  loot,  the  hero  delighted 
m  Ins  drinking  bouts,  hut   they  wen    not  -Jut 
ense  that  a  good  meal  ranked  first 
1  .ii  ing  ,u\A  drinking  were  fore- 
pi, i\  to  lighting  (and  fornicating)    (     nil  ige  was 
not  denied  to  the  hefty  01  even  to  the  portly, 
hul  there  were  limits.    \  horse  could  hear  only 
m  i  nine  li  weight  hefore  it  t<  Hindered 

11k-  glutton,  however,  who  made  his  holly 
his  l  io J,  l.i red  not  tor  courage  or  tor  anything 
else  that  goi  in  the  way  of  his  pursuit  of  culi- 
nary pleasure,  tickling  the  palate  and  filling  the 
maw.  In  one  sense,  the  glutton  is  reckless  in 
the  lace  ot  death;  hul  his  heedlessness,  toward 
his  health  is  very  different  from  the  rashness 
ili.it  sends  ,i  person  up  Everest  or  diving  out  of 
airplanes.  Not  all  risks  carry  the  same  meaning 
or  hear  the  same  predictive  value  tor 
cc mrage  and  c< iwardk e. 


M 


uch  ot  the  history  of  beauty  and  fash- 
ion i,in  he  summed  up  simply  as  doing  what  it 
takes  not  to  look  like  the  poor;  just  having 
Jothes  thai  were  not  rags  mostly  did  the  trick 
up  until  the  Industrial  Revolution,  hut  even 
naked  hodies  carried  the  indicia  ot  rank.  Thin- 
ness, when  the  lot  ol  the  poor,  was  hardly  the 
virtue  u  has  come  to  he  among  us.  When  the 
poor  were  skinny  and  emaciated,  the-  rich  were 
rounded  and  portly;  when  the  hodies  ot  the 
rew  l. a  amidst  the  plenitude  of 
cheap  calories  the  agricultural  revolution  put 
on  the-  tahle,  the  rich  eventually  responded  hy 
imposing  the  hurdens  of  thinness  on  them 
selves.  But  this  meant  that  portliness  couldn't 
'  i  vi  heen  antithetical  to  courage,  si  nee  the 
rich  and  powerlul  h\  ideology  comhined  hoth, 
even  though  the  hyperohesity  of  f-'alstafl  al- 
in. nked  the  glutti  ii  .ii-  coward. 
I  hi  transition  thai  divorces  I, it  from  courage 
Joes  not  o  i  might.  Falstaffian  sorts,  like 

!le\   in  \  mtinue  to  play 

the  r<  ile  ot  the  <  ,\  ird,  hul  il  was  still  pos- 

■  1 1  ■  1  c ■  iii  World  Wai   I  foi  an  upper-class  officer 
to  he  I  i  ly  and  hra\  i     Such  is  the  case  of 

\  End;  his 
p>  'It  111 .  lis  expense.  But 

II  lei  lied  moral 

mill,  n  a',    h  In    1  i  -  well  hi  i      'I  redemp- 

Dark- 

ii       id           fuhl  itenanl  painted 

as  a  comii  nly  to  have 

him  instani  l\   wasted  l<  i  ;e  that  no 

i  me  would  !  tl  ie  ■issiimpl  n  in 

thai  his  fatness  w.  mid  K  n  his  death 

that  Manchester  f el  I  that 

"t  here    was  no  ma  I  ici  i;  they 

mourned  him  as  tin  i    iltv."  In 


Doing  Battle,  however,  haul  Fussell  Joes 
penance  tor  the  treatment  the  short  and  tat 
"second  Lieutenant  Abe  Goldman  got  at  his 
and  everyone  else's  hands  ("his  arrival  brought 
joy  to  every  anti-Semite  in  the  battalion"). 
Goldman  redeems  himself  by  showing  greal 
courage  under  fire  and  great  dignity  when 
wounded.  Goldman  played  according  to  type 
until  it  mattered,  and,  in  his  case,  Jewishness 
was  added  to  the  burden  that  shortness  and  fat- 
ness had  already  imposed  on  his  virtue. 

It  is  not  just  the  fat  who  suffer  from  the  bur- 
den of  cowardice  hut  the  short  and  the  thin, 
unless  sinewy;  the  thin  may  suffer  even  more 
than  the  short  it  they  are  tall,  and  hence  step 
into  the  category  of  geekiness.  Tallness,  how- 
ever, is  usually  a  savior,  for  it  a  tar  person  is  also 
tall,  he  is  metamorphosed  into  "big,"  which  re- 
opens all  kinds  ot  moral  possibility.  If  the  fat 
are  also  politically  powerful,  they  command 
deference  for  their  power  if  not  tor  their  fat,  as 
the  c.ise  ot  Winston  Churchill  might  attest. 
Power  transforms  tat  into  what  the  Germans 
call  stattlich,  which  English  only  partly  captures 
by  a  combination  of  "portly"  and  "imposing." 

When  wretched  physical  specimens  do 
great  things,  it  is  a  matter  of  special  note,  and 
woe  to  the  person  whose  body  marks  him  for 
grand  things  but  who  then  turns  tail,  tor  he 
must  suffer  more  than  the  disgrace  that  awaits 
the  average  coward;  he  must  suffer  the  joy  his 
failure  gives  to  those  who  have  always  felt 
themselves  diminished  in  his  presence,  envi- 
ous of  his  physicality.  In  Recollections  oj  Rifle- 
man Bowlby,  Bowlby,  hardly  a  hero  himself,  is 
not  quite  displeased  that  Meredith,  the 
biggest  brawler  in  the  company,  is  so  scared  ot 
getting  killed  that  he  won't  join  the  attack. 
William  Manchester  follows  suit  in  delighting 
in  the  collapse  of  the-  unit  tough  guy  under  ar- 
tillery fire,  and  even  though  he  had  nothing 
but  contempt  for  his  fat  lieutenant,  as  we  saw, 
he  insisted  thai  those  "good  athletes"  with 
their  perfect  bodies  fought  no  better  than  "ec- 
tomorphs  and  endomorphs."  Manchester 
takes  care  to  note,  too,  that  although  he  was 
nicknamed  Slim  for  his  slight  build,  he  was 
known  in  his  unit  for  the  enviable  size  of  his 
penis.  Some  body  parts,  it  is  believed,  can 
compensate  for  the-  shortcomings  ol  others. 

I  lowever  justifiable,  so  tenacious  are  the  be- 
liefs about  the  relation  of  body  type  to  courage 
that  they  have  survived  unabashedly  the 
equalizing  power  of  force  multipliers  like  guns. 
The  trigger  finger  of  a  ninety-eight-pound 
weakling  should  he-  as  effective  as  a  body- 
builder's. But  the  skinny  guy  with  a  gun  re- 
mains ineffably  what  he  is,  overcompensating 
for  his  hick  ot  natural  endowment,  trying  too 
hard,  play  ing  the  fool. 
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rnd  attacking  t/ic  egg — (he  intense  mu/tip/irit}  <>/  it. 
Are  (here  an\  images  thai  ci>me  to  your  mind  when 
you're  thinking  a/xna  (he  ,'^ang  hang? 

I  think  it's  really  close  to  sports,  specifically 
team  spurts,  you  know.'  Hut  the  gang  hang  itself 
is  almost  like  ,i  reenactment  oi  a  historical 
event:  the  Messalina  event.  Messalina  was  the 
wile  ot  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  she  decided 
to  challenge  the  most  famous  prostitute  ot 
Koine  to  ,i  Lj.m.u  hang.  She  held  it  in  the  town 
square  and  invited  "friends,  Romans,  and  coun- 
trymen" over  to  participate,  and  ot  course  she 
won  because  she  was  the  empress.  This  is  ac- 
c  ording  to  legend,  ot  course. 

It  insl.ited  into  America,  m  this  time  and 
ue.  I  think  tlu-  American  religion  is  sports, 
specifically  loot  hall.  And  I  think  the  gang  bang 


itself  has  the  same  sort  of  cheesy  theatricality, 
you  know,  the  pomp  and  circumstance.  And  of 
course  there's  me,  right  in  the  center.  But  he- 
cause  the  event  is  so  much  ahout  male  bonding, 
1  think  my  presence  is  only  supposed  to  guaran- 
tee the  heterosexuality  of  the  event.  Re, illy, 
most  of  the  interaction  that's  going  on  is  be- 
tween the  men.  So  it's  a  very  homoerotic  event. 

Would  participants  admit  to  its  homoeroticism ,  do 
you  think? 

1  don't  think  so,  but  at  some  point  the  guys 
are  standing  in  line,  cruising  each  other,  you 
know,  checking  each  other  out,  kind  of  like, 
"1  ley,  he's  hard,  I'm  not;  1  better  yet  hard 
soon — whoa,  look  at  him!  Isn't  he  big."  That 
sort  of  thing.  So  it  becomes  really  competitive 
between  the  men,  and  there's  a  certain  amount 
of  backslapping  going  on. 

You  gave  someone  a  great  quote  about  your  gang 
bang:  "Once  you  put  something  out  there,  people 
can  interpret  it  any  way  they  like — nothing  con- 
tains a  specific  meaning;  nothing  is  essentially  de- 
grading for  anybody." 

Well,  1  think  the  meaning  of  the  gang  bang 
continues  to  evolve,  and  of  course  1  personally 
think  that  an  event  itself  is  less  interesting 
than  the  discourse  surrounding  it.  If  you  look  at 
the  press  about  the  gang  bang  when  it  first 
came  out,  it's  very  different  from  the  sort  of 
press  that  it's  receiving  right  now,  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  you're  writing  this  article,  you 
know,  getting  beyond  the  sensationalism,  the 
Fox  TV  sort  of  reaction.  So  I  think  it's  con- 
stantly evolving.  I've  gotten  to  the  point  where 
I'm  more  interested  in  seeing  how  this  thing 
plays  out,  how  it's  evolving,  how  it's  being 
adapted  to  the  current  craze  about  wealth, 
ahout  prosperity. 

Like  the  gang  bang  is  kind  oj  analogous  to  an  initial 
public  offering  in  a  sexual  commodity  .  .  . 

Exactly.  It's  incredibly  contemporary  in  that 
sense.  You  know,  it's  not  ahout  ideas  like  deca- 
dence, for  example;  or  even,  going  all  the  way 
hack,  fertility.  It's  about  numbers;  it's  about 
commerce.  It's  about  information.  And  of 
course,  it's  a  completely  false  act.  It  reminds  me 
of  scientists  who  will  develop  a  120th  element 
that  lasts  for  about  tour  seconds.  This  element 
doesn't  actually  exist,  just  like  the  gang  bang 
doesn't  actually  exist,  but  it's  developing  the  el- 
ement for  a  momentary  piece  of  time  that  en- 
ables this  experiment  to  get  started.  It's  like  the- 
oretical physics  and  conceptual  art  in  that  sense. 

What  do  you  think  about  the  reliability  oj  numbers 
in  gang  bang  reporting? 

People  are  taking  meat  license  with  what 


they're  describing  as  actual  sex  with  25 1  • 
men.  Right  from  the  start  n  wasn't  realh  il  mi 
the  sex  or  how  much  sex;  it's  about  how  many 
men.  It's  about  statistics,  just  like  sports.  And 
so  really  the  numbers  just  sell  the  tape.  And 
even  it  they  didn't  have  that  many  guys  in  the 
room,  they're  going  to  come  out  with  the  num- 
bers. It's  very  much  a  seam. 

Do  people  within  the  pom  community  embrace  you 
for  your  gang  bang? 

Oh  no,  they  dislike  me  intensely  lor  it. 
Some  even  thought  it  shouldn't  he  allowed. 
And  what  cracks  me  up  is  that,  tor  once,  the 
porn  industry,  the  feminists,  and  the  reli- 
gious right  were  in  complete  agreement  that 
this  is  totally  atrocious.  I  just  like  the  deli- 
cious irony  of  that. 

Actually,  USC,  the  college  thai  I  went  to, 
had  this  Christian  paper  and  they  had  to  list 
the  ten  worst  things  that  happened  in  the 
1990s,  and  1  think  I  came  in  at  number  seven, 
with  Bill  Clinton  at  number  five. 

Wow,  so  you  almost  beat  i  '.linton? 
Yeah,  almost. 

Porn  producers  are  <m  a  bit  of  a  crusade  recently  to 
push  extreme-sex  boundaries.  Do  you  fear  that 
your  video  opened  thai  door  a  little  bit.'  I  \>  you  feel 
any  responsibility  for  addressing  this  trend' 

1  teel  really  ambivalent  about  this  whole  ex- 
treme-porn thing.  Pushing  things  to  the  ex- 
treme— 1  think  that  is  just  really  academic.  It's 
like  the  Marquis  de  Sade,  where  The  120  Days 
of  Sodom  is  very  much  an  intellectual  exer- 
cise— okay,  so  we  put  a  monkey  and  a  woman, 
and  this  and  that  and  this  together,  and  this  is 
what  happens. 

It's  like  mathematics;  it's  getting  more  and 
more  cerebral.  Ironically,  a  lot  of  the  so- 
called  art  porn  is  much  less  academic,  be- 
cause it's  more  visually  driven.  It's  not  so 
much  ahout  acts  and  ideas  as  it  is  about  how 
these  visuals  work  with  each  other  to  make  it 
more  erotic. 

Do  you  /itk/  the  porn  industry  a  big  enough  tcmuts 
to  keep  working  in' 

No,  not  really.  1  think  thai  it's  very 
parochial.  There's  a  big  difference  between 
my  interest  in  pornography  and  my  feelings 
about  the  porn  industry,  you  know.'  I  want  to 
try  other  things.  1  would  consider  doing  a 
gang  bang  as  much  of  an  experiment  as,  say, 
monogamy,  tor  example.  1  have  m\  own  prej- 
udices right  here;  I'm  |iisi  laying  n  out  on  the 
table.  I'm  like  your  typical  middle-class  sub- 
urban kid.  Gang  bang  and  sexual  promiscuity 
notwithstanding. 
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Number  of  people  who  have  been  to  space:  390 
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Average  number  of  dimples  on  a  golf  ball:  415 

Chance  that  an  American  would  rather  be  mugged  than  audited:  1  in  2 

Gallons  of  chewing  gum  scraped  up  each  year  by  the  Statue  of  Liberty's  maintenance  crew:  39 

That's  just  a  sampling  of  the  thousands  of  eyebrow-raising  statistics  in  the  third  edition  of  The 
Harper's  Index  Book-an  all-new  collection  of  the  best  of  Harper's  Index,  arguably  the  most  original 
(and  most  imitated)  invention  in  magazine  journalism. 

What  you'll  discover  in  The  Harper's  Index  Book  is  funny  (Miles  of  doodles  produced  by  the  average 
sixth  grader  produced  during  the  school  year:  1.3)  .  .  .  illuminating  (Ratio  of  the  number  of  Frank 
Sinatra's  gold  records  to  those  of  Kiss:  1:1)  .  .  .  sobering  (Chance  that  a  child  born  in  New  York  City 
in  1998  is  living  in  poverty:  1  in  2)  .  .  .  stunning  (Rank  of  Aries  among  the  astrological  signs  of  peo- 
ple most  likely  to  be  in  an  automobile  accident:  1 )  .  .  .  and,  often,  simply  curious  (Ratio  of  April 
showers  to  plants  that  produced  May  flowers  at  the  Springfield,  Illinois,  Park  District  in  1999: 
1:1,571). 

Presented  without  commentary,  individual  Index  statistics  are  numerical  snapshots.  Taken  together, 
they  not  only  measure  the  drifting  tide  of  human  events,  but  also  spark  dehate  and  send  us  off  on 
journeys  of  intellectual  exploration.  This  is  the  book  to  reach  for  again  and  again  when  your  life 
demands  the  authoritative  weight  of  a  reliable  statistic-to  punctuate  a  speech  .  .  .  spice  up  party 
chatter  .  .  .  impress  a  date  ...  or  settle  an  argument.  Sources  for  each  statistic  and  an  index  for  easy 
reference  also  included. 

Edited  by  Lewis  H.  Lapham  (who  introduced  the  Harper's  Index  as  an  editorial  feature  in  the  maga- 
zine in  1984)  and  senior  editor  Charis  Conn,  with  an  introduction  by  George  Plimpton,  this  edition 
•of  The  Harper's  Index  Book  is  historic,  too:  it's  published  in  the  sesquicentennial  of  Harper's  Magazine, 
the  oldest  continuously  published  American  magazine. 
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iii  ii  in  wants  ti '  write  .1  pa]  >er  on 
I  ilotausl  an  J  wants  to  im'  two  or  three 
minutes  troni  Schindler's  List  as  pari  oi  hei 
own  ■.  ■.  \     1  presentation,  is  there  ;m\  w.i\  she 
ean     ■  1   \  ermission  from  the  MI'AA  to  de- 
md  use  1  In  ise  three  minutes.' 
1  i  an'l  answer  the  quesl  ion. 
\\'!i\  ii.  ii  ' 
[because  I  don't  know   what   the  an- 
swer is. 

I  io  you  understand  the  quest  ion? 
I:  I  luh.' 

S:  Do  you  understand  the  question? 
\  \l  l. Ml:  Nol  really. 

:  IX>  you  know  whether  or  not  you  can 
take  a  video  thai  you  make,  a  duplicate,  and 
put  thai  1  >n  the  Internet  ? 
Ill:  1  don't  know. 

-  I  las  ;m\  at  tempt  been  made  to  stop 
the  N't'tc  York  I  imes  from  posting  any  linking 
sites,  to  your  knowledge? 

.  \l  i  Ml:  I  don't  know. 

S:  Do  you  know  anything  ahout  how  this 
particular  defendant  was  the  defendant  ar- 
rived at  in  the  New  York  case? 
.11:  I  don't  know 
s:  Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  Exhib- 
it 2?,  which  is  your  statement  of  Oe  tober  28, 
1999.  You  say,  "Piracy  is  .1  S2-billion-a-year 
worldwide  problem  and  growing." 
I   li  huh. 

I    m  you  tell  me  it  you  have  any  infor- 
mation about  whether  one  penny  of  that 

pll.k  \   li  iss  relates  to  1  )e(  !SS? 
:  I:  1  don't  know. 

I  >o  you  know  what  a  DVD  burner  is? 
II:   I'm  not   Mire —  I've  heard  the  term, 
hut  I  really  don't  know  what  it  means. 

Ml  right.  Now   let's  mark  as  Exhibit 
i  letter  Mizned  h\   you  to  Senator  Diana 

.11:  It's  I  )ianne.  It  you  -.i\   1  )iana  I  don't 
think  that  she  would  like  that  very  much. 

-  I'll  sa\  Dianne.  You  make  the  state- 
ment, "Ihm  a  tew  keystroke^  on  an  ordinary 
household  i putet   will  enable  people 

u ghoul  t  Ik  globe  to  make  perfect 
i  ■  '|  tes  "  I  la\  e  li  me  that .' 

:ti:  No. 
>:  1  )id  an\  hi  >d\  e\  er  tell  \  i  at  the\   had 
made  1 1  >pies  tn  nn  inton  f  a  o  nnputer? 

Ml:  I'm  not  a       I  don't  kn.  >w  . 
\  1 1  w  ,  y on  s;i 
copit  ms  Mich  as  Miil.ni  and  Steven 

Spielbei  Imark  epu    v 

e\  er  tell  you  that  any  of 
m  De(  'SS  ' 

I  has  ,inyi  me  at  the 

MI'AA  *  en  a  film. 


pirated  or  not,  that  has  come  from  a  DVD 

through  I  ie(  SS? 
-  \l  I  NTI:  I  don't  recall. 
liARBUS:  Do  you  know  of  one  person  who  has 

ever  seen  a  film  that  has  been  decrypted 

from  a  DVD  through  De(  .'SS.'  One  person.' 
VALENT1:  I  don't  recall, 
i  lARRUS:  Thank  you  very  much.  That's  the  end 

i  it  the  deposition. 
VALEN1 1:  Thank  y<  hi,  Mr.  (.  iarbus.  Apprec  iate  it 

very  much. 


[Negotiation] 

WHAT  IS  THIS, 
CANADA? 


From  the  transcript  oj  a  discussion  between  repre- 
sentatives oj  the  Motion  Picture  Association  oj 
America  ratings  board  and  Paramount  Pictures 
concerning  the  rating  oj  the  movie  South  Park: 
Bigger,  Longer  Ni  Uncut.  The  transcript,  which 
was  provided  by  South  Park  co'creator  Matt 
Stone,  was  printed  in  Digital  Coast  Reporter  last 
summer. 


IILL  (MI'AA):  The  hoard  feels  it  is  NC-17  at  this 
stage,  with  some  of  the —  You're  not  wanting 
to  release  it  with  anything  but  an  R,  are  you? 

ll  II  K  (TARAMOl  NT):  It's  going  to  he  an  R. 
Right. 

I!  KKY  (MI'AA):  Among  other  things  was  the  ref- 
erence to  "fisting." 

|1LL:  Another  thing,  what  is  going  on  in  the 
Ping-Pong  area  with  Winona  Ryder? 

IERRY:  I  think  the  balls  are  being  shot  out  by  an 
unseen  vagina. 

II  I  IK:  The  Ping-Pong  halU  are  supposed  to 
look  like  they're  coming  from  her  vagina, 
but  she  stands  up  and  you  know  that  they're 
not.  She's  holding  a  paddle  in  her  hand, 
and  you'll  see  that  she's  hitting  them  with 
the  paddle. 

III  I  :  Then.'-  ,i  whole  thing  ahout  being  tucked 
by  God. 

Are  you  retelling  to  the  line,  "God  has 
fucked  me  in  the  ass?" 

Ill  I  :  Yes. 

Is  that  the  only  one.'  Or  is  it  also.  "I  iod  is 
the  biggest  bitch  of  them  all?"  Or  is  that  okay? 
IILL:  I  would  s,i\  it's  the  "God  fucking  me  in  the 
ass"  that's  the  problem.  "Fucking  me  up  the 
ass''  i^  much  more  graphic.  "Bitch  of  all"  is 
just  irreverent.  I  don't  see  how  that  could 
end  up  being  NO- 1  i . 

:  The  scene  -joes  on  tor  a  long  time. 


The  Birth  of  the  Modern  Mind 

Learn  how  these  great  thinkers  shaped  the  intellectual  and 
political  revolution  of  the  Enlightenment..     „olfuG\ 


A     s  an  educated  person,  vou'rt  aware  that 
L\  many  or  the  basic  concepts  shaping  our 
;'    JLWOrld  are  "young'   ideas,  no  more  than  a 
w  centuries  old.  Modern  science,  technology, 
mocratic  government,  natural  rights,  and  even 
il  tendenq  to  be  open  to  innovation  are 
few  examples.  Our  society  and  culture  take 
em  as  givens,  even  while  we  continue  to 
■bate  their  meaning  and  implications, 

In  all  likelihood,  you  have  wondered  about 
is  conceptual  architecture  ot  out  modern  age. 
here  did  these  clusters  of  ideas  come  from? 
ow  are  they  related  to  one  another,  to  ideas 
at  e  .me  before,  and  to  our  problems  and 
lemmas  today?  How  did  they  become  so 
[eminent  so  swiftly? 

In  The  Birth  of  the  Modern  Mind: 
n  Intellectual  History  of  the  l~th  and 
hh  Centuries.  Professor  Alan  Charles  Kors 
akes  clear  that  any  search  tor  answers  to  these 
testions  must  reckon  with  the  revolution  of 
e  intellect  that  seized  Europe  between  Willi) 
id  1801) — a  revolution  whose  lights  and 
adows  are  all  around  us  still,  "shaking  the 
inds  of  the  continent  like  few  things  before 
since,  it  challenged  previous  wavs  ot 
iderstanding  realm  and  sparked  what  Professor 
irs  calls  "perhaps  the  most  profound  transfor- 
ation [ever)  of  European,  it  not  human,  life." 

iperb  Teaching  by  a  World-Class  Scholar 

At  TheTeaching  Companv,  we  evaluate 
indreds  ot  college  lecturers  and  sift  through 
luminous  student  surveys.  By  these  measures 
and  most  importantly,  according  to  the  opinions 
our  customers — Professor  Kors  is  a  proven 
ndout.  He  has  lectured  on  these  topies  for 
arly  a  third  ot  a  century  at  the  Universirv  of 
nnsylvania,  where  his  courses  on  1  uropean 
cllcxtti.il  history  have  won  him  two  awards 
■  distinguished  teaching.  His  scholarship  is 
tialh  noteworthy.  He  has  written  and  edited 
eral  books  on  European  intellectual  history, 
J  is  currently  the  editor-in-chief  ot'  the  multi- 
lume  (  Kford  University  Press  Encyclopedia  of 

Enlightenment  With  his  erudition  and  his 
(tiring  skills,  he  brings  intellectually 
allenging  material  to  life  in  a  way  you'll  find 
>roughlv  understandable  and  enjoyable. 

These  24  lectures  of  a  half-1 


lour  apiece 
available  on  audiocassette  and  vid 
lichever  vou  choose,  v. 


videotape 
.  it n  an  in-depth 
derstanding  of  extraordinary  scientific  and 
tlosophical  developments  involving  such 

nts  of  thought  as  Isaac  Newton,  Rene 
-■scartcs,  Blaise  Pascal.  Thomas  Hobbes 
in  Locke,  David  Hume,  and  Jean-Jacques 
'usseau,  to  give  a  partial  list. 

Professor  Kors  lectures  not  only  on  these 
nous  and  still  widely  discussed  authors,  but 
o  on  figures  who  made  important  but 
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often-overlooked  contributions.   These  include 
the  Anglican  bishop  and  theologian  |oseph 
Butler,  the  Italian  legal  reformer  <  csare  Beccaria. 
and  the  Trench  (  alvinist  theologian  Pierrt 
Bayle,  one  ot  the  most  influential  minds  ot  the 
Enlightenment.  You'll  cover  the  enormously 
influential  works  of  Newton,  1  ocke,  .md  Voltaire 
in  two  lectures  apiece,  with  similarly  extensive 
treatment  given  to  the  important  religious 
phenomenon  ot  deism. 

As  an  added  benefit,  you'll  find  that  each 
ol  the  two  parts  ot  The  Birth  of  the  Modern 
Mind  comes  accompanied  b\  an  outstanding 
guidebook.  In  addition  to  a  statement  describing 
the  entire  course,  vou  get  a  prcus  and  detailed 
outline  of  each  lecture,  li  is  ot  discussion 
questions,  a  glossary,  an  annotated  bibliography 
(including  secondan  readings),  capsule 
biographies,  and  a  timeline. 

I  he  v  ideo  version  ot  this  course  is  illustrated 
with  portraits,  and  also  with  on-screen  quotes 
covering  many  kev  points.   I  he  audio  version  also 
succeeds  admirably,  You  can  ordet  either  tormat 
in  full  confidence  that  you'll  gam  new  insight 
into  a  crucial  stage  in  the  histon  ot  1  uropean 
thought  and  find  yourself  thinking  with  greater 
depth  and  clantv  than  ever  before  about  science, 
socicrv,  politics,  theologv,  ,inc\  more. 

By  ordering  The  Birth  of  the  Modern 
Mind  todav,  vou  will  join  oik  of  Americas 
finest  teachers  of  history  in  an  intellectual  tout 
deforct    And.  as  a  I  wavs,  your  complete 
satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 
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I  nlightenment 
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I  ill:.  It  iUa,  hut  Din  e  he  says  n ,  that's  n . 

II  IK  says  ii  two  hi  three  times. 

No,  he  doesn't.  What  he  says  is,  "II  I  had  a 

nickel  toi  ever}   time  God  has  fucked  me  in 

the  ass,  |  would  huy  tropical  <.  ream  tor  niv  ass." 

Ill  l  :  Right  after  thai  n  is,  "I  will  make  love  so 

deep  you'll  feel  pressure  on  your  lungs 

II  I  IK:  1  thought  we  were  talking  ahout  Mole 
and  what  Ik-  was  saying  ahoul  i  iod. 

ill  i:  I  helieve  that  the  comment  was  in  the 
song  thai  the  chef  was  singing. 

i  i  rv  1  he  language  is  the  problem,  not  the  vi- 
sual. I'll  tell  you  something  visual  thai  was 
mentioned  by  some  people,  the  scene  where 
Saddam  and  Satan  are  in  bed  together  and 
Saddam  keeps  Hashing  his  penis  at  the  devil 
bed  ire  their  sex  scene. 

III  I  :  I  here  are  some  people  who  don'l  see  how 
it  could  gel  to  R,  hut  a  majority  think  that  if 
the  more  sexually  direct  dialogue  was  ad- 
dressed that  it  would  be  R.  1  did  the  count  in 
my  head  and  can  see  it  getting  there  easily 
with  some  ol  the  things  addressed. 


REVENGE  OF 
WOLVERINE 


From  a  treatment  oj  the  movie  X-Men  by  Michael 
(  '.habim  that  was  solicited  and  rejected  by  Twenti- 
eth (  entury  F<;.\  when  the  film  was  in  develop- 
men i  I  he  i  omf)lete  text  is  ax  ailable  at 
nxvxv  .michaelchabon  com  i  habon's  most  recent 
novel,  I  he  Amazing  Adventures  of  Kavalier  ex 
(  lay,  was  published  by  Random  House  in  Septem- 
'■■  i  hi\  story  "Son  of  the  Wolf  man"  appeared  in 
embei  I L)9H  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine. 


IN:    \    ;rain\   television  imagt     Streams 

lies  ol  blue  pixels.  From  the  blur  of  elec- 

rotoplasm  emerge  the  outlines  of  a 

I  irgi    head,  a  snub  ni  ise     \  fluttering  ol  lilt  le 

I  I  ie  m  'io  igram  Ircezi  -     \  pair  ol  1 1 1 1 \ 

i-i  like  w  hell  -  from  the  unbi  >rn  <.  hild's 

head  hear  the  whine  of  a  printer.  A  tech- 

irs  off    i  hard  cop\    image  ol   the 

ihy.  A  in. in  in  ,i  -i  a:  -in. In  -  1 1  ie  pi  mi 

mil    II       miles.    I  hen  he  I  i       phone. 

illeled    pickup 

blows  past.  The  driver  is  Latino  m, in,  his 

wife  Ix-sidc  him,  hugeh  |  ;  ;nm  and  silent 

w  tth  the  pain  « if  labi  ir.   I  l  ration 

ith  X  mas  lights.  I  In  >.  >ks  in 

in  lew  mirn  >r.  Flasl  1 1  old-fash- 

imbulam  e     a  white  he  n  ~c      is  in  pursuit, 


siren  wailing.  The  young  man  desperately  tries  to 
coax  more  speed  out  of  his  rattling  truck.  Twilit 
mountains  loom  behind  a  deserted  gas  station 
wasting  its  light  on  the  desert  evening.  Faint 
strains  of  "Silent  Night"  from  the  office  radio. 
The  dust  of  the  two  vehicles  hangs,  motionless. 

SOMEWHERE  IN  1 1 II.  (  ANAD1AN  ROC  KIES:  Rib- 
bons ol  diamond  dust  twist  across  a  white  ex- 
panse. C  nay  winter  sky,  distant  black  treeline. 
A  figure  runs  across  the  waste,  naked,  bleeding 
from  a  dozen  wounds,  caught  in  the  terrible  jaw 
ol  the  mountains.  A  sin, ill,  muscular  man,  his 
limbs  thatched  with  black  hair. 

Forty  men  in  white  uniforms,  riding  forty 
white  maglev  pursuit  vehicles,  like  treadless 
snowmobiles  skimming  along  on  a  supercon- 
ducted  cushion  of  force,  fan  out  across  the 
mountainside  behind  bun.  They  are  gaming 
rapidly  on  the  naked  man.  Then  the  lead  vehi- 
cle slows  and  circles  around.  Its  driver  points  to 
his  helmet  and  waves  them  back. 

The  man  runs,  scrabbling  across  the  rocky 
outcrops,  halt-mad  with  pain  and  his  longing 
to  reach  the  shelter  of  the  trees.  He  stops  run- 
ning, sucking  in  lungfuls  of  sharp  air.  The 
drone  of  the  snowskimmers  fades.  He  looks  up 
at  the  sky,  listening.  His  nostrils  flare.  Soon 
there  is  nothing  to  hear  or  see  but  snow  and 
wind.  Yet  he  is  alarmed.  He  begins  to  run 
again,  toward  the  treeline,  leaving  a  trail  of 
bright  blood.  A  moment  later,  we  hear  the 
faint  thumping  of  a  helicopter. 

Mil.  SKI  OVER  MISSION  VIEJO,  CALIFORNIA:  A 
police  chopper  circles  lazily  over  a  sea  of  red-tile 
roofs.  The  pilot  wears  a  Santa  hat.  As  he  makes 
a  pass  over  a  small  cul-de-sac,  we  tilt  down  to 
see  the  st leer  below,  awash  in  synthetic  cheer: 
an  unofficial  but  hard-fought  yearly  contest  to 
out  reindeer,  out  elf,  and  out-Jesus  the  neigh- 
bors. The  home  of  this  year's  winners:  the  Lees. 
Five  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  lights  and  lawn 
ornaments.  A  creche  scene  like  the  Rat  Pack 
gathered  round  to  adore  the  infant  Liberace. 

1111  lll>'  LIVING  ROOM:  Fabulous  plastic  tree, 
mountain  of  gifts.  Irish  setter  asleep  next  to  a  gas 
fire,  at  the  leer  ol  a  pipe-smoking  dad,  an  Asian 
man,  in  tweeds,  standing  by  the  tree,  stringing 
popcorn.  Suddenly  he  tenses,  pulls  a  Glock  9mm 
from  his  shoulder  holster,  whirls,  ready  to  kill. 
But  it's  lust  his  lovely  wife,  also  Asian,  carrying  a 
tray  of  homemade  cookies.  They  both  smile.  He- 
shakes  his  head  sheepishly  as  he  reholsters  the 
gun.  I  Ie  puts  bis  arm  around  her  and  they  stand 
hy  the  window,  their  perfect  mom  and  dad  faces 
hellish  in  the  light  coining  from  their  front  lawn 

IN  11(1  DESERT:  The  pickup  pulls  off  the 
deseri  highway  at  a  stand  of  cottonwoods,  cuts 
its  one  headlight.  Rumps  along  toward  a  distant 
duster  of  lights.  The  ambulance  passes  right  by. 
The  pickup  pulb  up  in  front  of  a  small  collec- 
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Edward    Penfield's    "Christmas"    poster, 

created  to  promote  the  December  /<S95  issue 

of  Harper's  Magazine.  Penfield  (/.S66-I925J 

was  one  of  America's  most  highly  influential 

illustrators  and  poster  artists,  widely  credit- 

...  «  .  «ti  Miom  i  l-  etl  ivith  bringing  abstraction  to  commercial 

'  art    through    boldly   simplified   shapes.    An 

—  AK1  LJAj        eight-page  fidl  color  portfolio  of  his  promo- 

. tional   posters   for    Harper's    is   featured   in 

•~a2iuxzz-'r~  An  American  Album. 
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i/k'  /wmrmjj.s  uvrc' <m  di.spluv  Id.st  sinmniT  at  the  30}  Gallery  in  New  York  City 


her,  the  rest  iiK  rvpted.  1  le  rituls  himself  sur- 
i nil  led  In  triendh     it  slightly  wary  faces.  lie 
ti  v.    luestion-v    I  lie  answers  are  friendly 
hui  evasive,  lie  -mn-  like  a  pleasant  fellow,  a 
little  •>hell->-hocked,  perhaps.  There's  a  spark 
and   lean  (,iii\,  nur  redhead. 
in  him  clearly  troubles 
hei     I  let  ti.iiu  i  •    '    i:iih,  seems  to  dis- 

like hi  eiiM   tr<  'in  the  rirst  that 

his  an  t\  al  has  a  ti  n  all  of  the 

'  he  world  the\ 
ha\  e  mad< 

i    Lee  wakes  in  her 
own  room,  her  parent*  le  looking 

w  irned  and  rehe\  ed    I  l<  is  undam 

ill  .i  I-  i.l  |i  ntused 

and  siispk  ii  hi*  hut   tries  to  lud«  hk    to 

shake  the  men;  i  her's  w  a\  erin 

tures.  I  lei  parents  tell  hi  \  spe 

uahst   I*  coming.    I  In*  has  a  chilling  - 
lea   e.  "die  ;o-  >  nit  i  if  bed    I  k  ilds  ii] 
tan     at  it.  It  begins  t<  i  gh  >w .  then  sparkle. 
She  pan        shakes  n  i  nil  like   i  it 


her  stuffed  monkey,  rocks,  trying  to  think  what 
to  do.  Looks  at  the  monkey's  face.  It  has  two 
button  eyes.  She  throws  it  down.  Goes  to  the 
door  and  opens  it.  Hears  her  parents  talking  in 
low  ominous  whisper*.  Goes  hack  into  her 
room  and  makes  up  her  mind;  she  stuffs  some 
clothes  and  a  few  belongings  into  a  knapsack, 
grabs  her  rollerhlades,  and  goes  out  the  win- 
dow. As  she  skates  away,  her  parent*  lean  out 
of  the  window.  Her  father  touches  a  place  on 
his  neck,  and  hi*  benevolent  face  wavers  and 
disappears.  He  is  a  hard-looking  blond  man. 
The  mother  touches  her  neck,  and  her  sweet 
face  i*  supplanted  by  the  face  of  a  pale  blonde 

woman.  The  man  looks  disgusted. 

"I'd  Letter  call  Mr.  Monrckur." 


1 


rom  this  point  we  follow  two  separate  stories 
until  they  merge.  The  first  story  is  about  how 
the  damaged  man  with  Jaw-  and  metal  bones 
enter-  the  world  of  Professor  Xavier's  School  for 
(  lifted  Youngsters  and  tries  to  puzzle  out  its  rnys- 
1  he  X-men  conceal  their  true  natures  from 


him,  .is  they  do  hum  the  rest  of  the  world.  Lo- 
gan's manner  is  mild,  kittled,  tentative.  1  le  gives 
flashes  nt  his  true  self  (and  there  is  a  small  mat- 
ter of  those  adamantium  claws).  Logan  resists  all 
efforts  to  recover  his  memory,  unconsciously 
afraid  of  what  he  will  find,  and  tries  to  ingratiate 
himself,  with  uneven  results,  with  the  X-men. 
Henry  runs  a  series  of  medical  and  genetic  tests 
on  him,  and  comes  to  realize  that  somehow1  Lo- 
gan has  been  horribly  altered. 

Life  at  the  Xavier  school  seems  idyllic  and 
sweet,  but  Logan  senses  something  is  amiss. 
Something  odd  about  these  people.  We  meet 
and  get  to  know  the  other  "Gifted  Youngsters" 
as  people,  not  as  superpowered  mutants.  Then 
Logan  catches  a  glimpse  of  hurt  Wagner  with 
his  "image  inducer"  turned  off,  and  the  smiling 
blond  German  turns  out  to  be  a  blue-skinned, 
pointy-eared,  six-fingered  elf-man.  He  starts 
spying,  and  when  he  sees  the  team  training  in 
the  Danger  Room,  their  powers  fully  un- 
leashed, he  learns  the  truth  but  doesn't  let  i<n. 

The  X-men  leave  to  attend  a  secret  conclave 
of  mutants,  held  in  a  private  club  in  NYC, 
Mendel's,  that  caters  to  mutants.  The  U.S.  Con- 
gress is  dehating  implementation  of  a  Mutant 
Registration  and  Control  Act,  and  the  loosely 
associated,  fractious  mutant  leadership  has  come 
to  debate  policy.  Logan,  uninvited,  trails  his 
friends.  This  is  a  visually  rich  scene,  a  feast  of 
mutants,  half-God/ather,  half-Star  Wars.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  a  representative  group  of  mutants  ap- 
pear before  the  Mutant  Affairs  Committee  to 
testify  on  behalf  of  mutants,  hut  as  this  would 
involve  revealing  their  identities,  and  seems 
chancy  at  best,  the  proposal  is  rejected.  Recent 
operations  by  the  X-men  and  other  groups  at- 
tempting to  rescue,  protect,  and  assist  mutants 
have  backfired  or  gone  wrong,  resulting  in  in- 
creased hostility  toward  mutants.  Therefore  it  is 
agreed,  not  without  rancor,  that  with  antimu- 
tant  sentiment  at  a  fever  pitch,  the  various 
groups  cease  all  activities  that  might  attract  pub- 
lic notice  and  disfavor,  in  the  greater  long-term 
interest  of  mutant  welfare.  At  this  point  the 
meeting  is  disrupted  by  a  Breeding  and  Form 
Committee,  a  death  squad  of  the  mysterious 
League  of  Gentlemen.  Logan,  hoping  to  prove 
himself,  reveals  himself  and  repels  the  attack. 
But  in  so  doing  he  is  injured — he  is  not  himself, 
can't  generate  a  berserker  rage — and  his  blood 
sprays  several  people,  among  them  Jean. 

When  they  get  back  to  the  mansion,  Logan, 
healing,  asks  to  be  allowed  to  join  them. 
They're  about  to  accept  him  when  Henry  Mc- 
Coy enters  and  announces  that  his  study  of  Lo- 
gan shows  that  he  is  carrying  a  virus  that 
breaks  down  the  DNA  ^\  mutants;  and  that 
Jean,  and  possibly  others,  have  now  been  in- 
fected. As  far  as  1  lank  cm  tell,  they  may  have 


a  week  before  lean  starts  to  die.  Logan's  1 
ing  factor  seems  to  be  protecting  him,  an  I 
virus  was  so  weakened  in  his  bod\  thai  on! 
direct  contact  with  Ins  blood  could  am 
have  been  infected.  Jean,  on  the  other  h; 
can  spread  the  disease  through  casual  bo 
contact.  She  must  quarantine  herself 
when  this  is  not  practical,  encase  herself 
telekinetic  body-shield.  Only  Logan  wil 
able  to  have  close  contact  with  her 

Logan  is  disbelieving;  the  others  regard 
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[Petition] 

CROATOAN 


From  a  lawsuit  filed  last  June  by  Larry  Bryant, 
president  o)  Citizens  Againsi  L'FO  Secrec\, 
against  James  S   (  ulrnorc,  gmvrnor  uj  Virginia 


B 


'esides  the  defendant's  moral  obligation 
under  the  U.S.  Constitution,  wherebv  he  ought 

to  and  can  help  the  L!.S.  government  protect 
all  the  states  from  invasion,  he  has  ,i  legal 
obligation  to  proceed  unilaterally  with  all  de- 
liberate speed  to  identity,  assess,  and  repel  the 
clandestine  invasion  of  UFOs  within  Virginia. 

The  Code  of  Virginia  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween an  abduction  perpetrated  by  a  fellow  citi- 
zen of  Earth  or  by  some  extraterrestrial  entity 
sent  here  to  conduct  invasive  activity  upon  un- 
suspecting and  unprotected  citizens.  The  defen- 
dant knows  that  Virginia  law  prohibits  (and  pun- 
ishes) abducting,  torturing,  falsely  imprisoning, 
wantonly  impregnating,  and  nonconsensually 
surgically  altering  (via  implants)  a  person.  He  al- 
so knows  that  he  has  the  power  (and  the  duty)  to 
repel  these  invasive  activities  of  apparently  alien- 
originated  UFO  encounters;  yet  he  refuses  even 
to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  invasion. 

Thus,  the  invasion's  victims  continue  to  be 
held  hostage  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  invasion 
To  its  victims,  alien  rape  (being  certainly  no  less 
a  crime  than  domestic  rape)  carries  with  it  an 
exponential  stigma  upon  public  disclosure.  This 
reluctance  to  come  forward  strengthens  the  in- 
vasion's clandestine  nature — and  in  the  long  run 
puts  more  and  mote  citizens  at  risk  of  becoming 
its  next  victims.  And  finally,  the  continuing  fail- 
ure of  on i  governmental  officials  to  confront  and 
remedy  the  reality  of  this  invasion  plays  into  the 
hands  of  its  perpetrators — be  ibev  human,  non- 
human,  i  >r  some  comhinatii  >n  thereof. 


Rl  vi  r  a  ■ 


i-;iu-i  than  ever,  excepi  for  Jean — 
■  disgust.  Suddenly  they  arc  inter- 
,\ h  i  tells  them  to  come  watch  a 
(   \\    ii  .in  strange  happenings  in 
imateur  video  foi  itage  >  if 
skates,  tearing  through  a 
nitside  South  ( !oast  Pla:a  mall,  trail- 
voluntary  hursts  of  plasma.  The  footage, 
Ni\>  I  lenry,  has  clearly  been  tampered  with.  The 
name  -tits  something  in  Logan's  memory.  "Lega- 
cy,"  he  >ays.  "The  name  of  the  virus  is  Legacy." 
.  '"  "I'm  not  Mire.  But  that  girl 
:  to  do  with  it."  Henry  recalls  that 
Ins  old  teacher  llan\   Lee.  who  sent  him  the 
email  message  that  alerted  them  to  the  where- 
ihouts  of  Logan  in  the  first  place,  had  a  daughtet 
by  this  name.  No  idea  where  to  find  them,  and 
the  email  was  sent  via  anonymous  remailer. 
Think,  they  tell  Logan.  Try  to  remember.  Bur 
he's  ,rill  afraid  t>  >  probe  his  past. 

Nonetheless  he  fries  to  persuade  them  r 
atm  the  girl.  Now  it's  their  turn  tor  reluctance. 
I  he\  don't  want  to  violate  the  pact,  in  itself  a 
milestone  for  the  hitherto  fractious  mutant 
community,  break  their  word,  or  have  another 
"•successful"  exploit  backfire.  Logan  berates 
them  tor  helping  to  perpetuate  the  very  condi- 
tions they  claim  to  want  to  combat,  tor  being 
"in  the  closet."  He  reminds  them  how  it  was 
when  their  own  powers  emerged — how  fright- 
ened and  alone  they  felt.  At  last  Xavier  agrees, 
fessor  Xavier,  channeling  remotely 
through  lean  (encased  in  her  psi-cordon)  and 
using  his  cybernetic  psionic  enhancement  de- 
vice, Cerebro,  guides  the  X-men  to  Jubilation. 
The\  interrupt  a  nearly  successful  recapture  at- 
tempt. Jubilation  watches  in  fascinated  horror  as 
these  mutants  go  to  work.  Logan,  weakened  by 
the  virus,  his  reactions  dulled,  is  severely  injured 
while  saving  her.  In  the  end.  though,  thanks  to 
him,  the  rescue  succeeds,  jubilation,  viewing  the 
X-men  as  ,i  means  to  find  out  what  has  been 
done  to  her  and  who  is  responsible,  agrees 
I   icl<  with  them  to  the  Xavier  Mansion. 

rrified  by  uncovering  memories  of 
nl\  what  was  done  to  him  at  a  facility 
called  the  White  Farm  but  what  he  did  to  oth- 
ers, before  his  "metatorming"  and  after.  He  has 
been  a  killer  all  his  [ ite,  in  the  service     r  a 
world-dominating  i  irganization  whose  existence 
Professor  X  has  long  suspected,  the  I 
(  ientlemen.  1  le  was  developed  to  be  a  mutant- 
hunting  superagent,  code-named  Wolverine, 
i    the  Weapon  X  project     The  other  X- 
had  been  on  the  verge  of  accepting 
.     ire  repelled.  Jubilation  learns  from  Lo- 
i  it  a  wi  iman  n  imed  1  >r.  Lee  w<  irked  at  the 
ind  helped  with  his  programming.  He 
1     remember  hearing  her  voice,  say- 
i     n  is  in  Jubilatii  >n." 


Logan,  still  reeling  from  revelations  about 
himself  and  wanting  t<  i  atone  tor  all  he  has  done, 
steals  the  Blackbird  and  heads  for  the  White 
Farm.  Discovers  that  Jubilation  has  tagged  along. 
Unlike  him,  she  want-  to  learn  the  truth  about 
herself  and  find  out  who  did  this  to  her. 

I  he\  arn\e  at  the  Institute  tor  Modem  Ani- 
mal 1  lusbandry  Research  in  the  Canadian  Rock- 
ies, better  known  as  the  White  Farm.  Operating 
a-  ,i  team,  they  sneak  in,  but  soon  afterward  Jubi- 
lation is  captured.  Wolverine,  attempting  to  res- 
cue Jubilation,  is  also  captured  and  returned  ro 
bis  former  state — in  a  stasis  tank,  hooked  by 
tubes  and  cables  to  elaborate  machinery.  In  order 
to  resume  his  programming,  his  "preconscious 
blocks"  are  completely  removed  and  a  tew  mem- 
ones  return — three  specific  images  of  tenderness 
and  love.  Maybe  he's  not  a  killer  after  all. 

The  X-men  go  after  Jubilation  and  Logan, 
and  in  a  pitched  battle  penetrate  the  heavily 
guarded  compound.  Thev  liberate  Logan. 
Searching  for  information  about  Jubilation's 
whereabouts  and  her  role  in  the  Legacy  mys- 
tery', thev  come  upon  incontrovertible  evidence 
that  Logan's  tender  memories  that  have  started 
to  flood  back  are  false,  mere  implants  and  virtu- 
al constructions.  Nothing  can  be  said  tor  sure 
about  him.  He  has  no  idea  who  he  really  is. 

At  this  the  animal  in  Logan,  so  long  re- 
pressed, th.it  aspect  of  himself  he  so  feared  and 
resisted,  bursts  to  the  tore.  He  goes  into  a  mag- 
nificent, terrible,  pure  berserker  rage,  mowing 
down  armored  Committeemen,  leading  the  X- 
men  to  tree  Jubilation,  who  is  being  held  in  an- 
other part  of  the  complex.  The  X-men  are 
stunned  bv  the  change  in  Logan.  Jubilation  is 
rescued,  and  at  the  sight  of  het,  tree,  in  his 
arms,  the  awful  rage  in  Logan  subsides  (though 
without  disappearing).  The  two  severed  parts 
of  his  nature  are  reintegrating  themselves. 

Hank  accesses  Harry  Lee's  secret  tiles  and  dis- 
covers that  the  antigen  formula  is  coded  right 
into  Jubilation's  DNA.  It  also  emerges  that  it  was 
Jubilation's  mother  who  implanted  the  deep 
memory  of  Jubilation  in  Logan's  mind,  just  be- 
fore she  was  killed,  and  that  she  sabotaged  his 
programming,  eventually  enabling  him  to  es- 
cape. Ir  was  Montclair's  genius  to  take  advantage 
of  this  potential  disaster,  infecting  Wolverine 
(from  the  air*  with  the  Legacy  virus  and  then 
sending  the  false  email  message  to  Beast,  alerting 
him  and  his  fellows  to  Wolverine's  presence. 

Thev  come  upon  the  nursery,  where  a  small 
number  of  kidnapped  mutant  and  premutant 
children  were  being  raised  and  trained  to  be- 
come Sports  of  Nature,  antimutant  mutant 
agents,  of  whom  Wolverine  was  to  be  the  first. 
After  a  battle  with  the  armored  nannies,  they 
are  able  to  save  the  children,  among  them  an 
mtanr  with  a  pair  of  small,  beautiful  horns. 


>lattv.  Becky,  Susan,  Laurie,  Jessica,  Aha,  Betnna,  Kann,  and  Emily,  from  Ellen  ILnio  n     Momfc.')  Scries  "  Hiiru^ 
.a|</j\  tasi  summer  at  IV  C/iitmi/Sttrwurt  Gii!lt'r\  m  Sew  York  Cu\ 
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Searching  for  Charles  Taylor  in  a  Liberian  (ivil  mar 


BY    DENIS   JOHNSON 


n  the  winter  of  1^92  I  was 

invited  by  a  major  national 

magazine  to  travel  to  Liberia 
and  write  an  article  about  what 
I  found  there. 

1  lived  with  my  family  in 
Iowa  City  at  the  time.  1  taught 
writing  courses  at  the  univer- 
sity. My  two  children  walked  a 
couple  of  blocks  every  day  to 
what  we'd  been  assured  was  i  >ne 
of  the  nation's  best  public 
schools,  and  my  wife  worked 
as  a  volunteer  there  several  days 
a  week.  The  people  around  us 
in  this  small  city  seemed  pros- 
perous and  happy.  And  yet  I 
agreed  to  go. 

I  intended  to  write  a  profile  of  Charles  Taylor, 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  National  Patriotic 
Reconstruction  Assembly  Government 
(NPRAC)  and  self-described  President  of  Liberia. 
After  two  years  of  civil  war,  President  Taylor's 
forces  claimed  to  control  the  Libenan  countryside, 
all  but  the  capital  city  of  Monrovia.  A  force  of 
peacekeepers,  mostly  Nigerian  military,  had  kept 
him  from  getting  this  last  bit  of  territory,  where 
halt  the  country's  population  lived.  Recently  a 


A  I    AN    .A  I 
OUTSinH   i  'I 


tense  peace  had  given  way  to 
battles  between,  mainly,  the 
Nigerian  peacekeepers  and  the 
NPRAC,  but  other  factions 
harassed  Taylor  on  the  west 
and  the  south,  and  this 
amounted  to  the  Libenan  civ- 
il war's  having  started  up 
again. 

Commercial  flights  to  Tay- 
lor's territory  had  been  sus- 
pended since  the  start  ot  the 
violence.  Visitors  had  to  go 
overland  from  the  Ivory  Coast. 
At  tour  o'clock  on  a  1  )e- 
cember  morning  1  got  oft  an 
Air  Afnque  jet  in  Abidjan, 
rlie  capital  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  having  arranged 
to  be  met  by  representatives  of  the  National  Pa- 
triotic Reconstruction  Assembly  Government.  I'd 
spoken  with  the  NPRAG's  foreign  minister  m 
Washington,  a  gentleman  named  Momolu  Sir- 
leaf,  and  he  had  assured  me  that  everything  was 
arranged.  I  had  forty  U.S.  $100  bills  stuck  in  the 
seams  ot  my  pants  and  the  number  of  somel  ><  nl\ 
to  call  it  the  arrangements  went  wrong. 

With  the  other  arrivals  I  moved  under  gray  flu- 
orescent light  and  down  the  bald  concrete  halls 
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and  past  the  jaundice-eyed  men  of  Customs  in 
tan  hed  khaki  uniforms.  I  wandered  around 
awhile  smelling  the  tropical  rol  and  general 
cologne  until  1  was  sure  nohi  idy  had  turned  out  to 
meel  me.  Then  1  hired  a  car  to  the  Inten  onti 
nental  I  1.  itel. 

m  was  small  and  very  clean  and  wetly 

nditioned.  The  fake-marble  floor  had  been 
mi  ipped  and  would  never  di 

1  called  the  number  I'd  been  gi\  en,  the  i  inly  lo- 
cal telephone  number  1  had,  the  number  of  a 
Liberian  national  named  Robertson,  who'd  been 
supposed  to  meet  me  at  the  airport.  Mr.  Robert- 
son was  in,  but  he  didn't  know  who  I  was. 

I  mentioned  the  foreign  minister;  also  the 
N  PR  AG's  attorney  in  America.  They'd  both  as- 
sured  me,  1  told  him,  that  everything  had  been 
arranged.  That  I'd  he  met  at  the  airport  and  then 
escorted  first  to  I  )anane,  an  lvoinan  border  town, 
and  from  there  to  (diaries  Taylor's  headquarters 
in  the  small  city  of  Gharnga,  about  a  hundred 
miles  inside  Libei  ia. 

Mr.  Rt  ibertson  seemed  unacquainted  with  any 
i  >f  this,  hut  after  a  while  he  recalled  that,  yes,  he'd 
heard  somebody  was  supposed  to  interview  the 
President.  I  le  pr<  mused  to  cheek  with  his  people 
and  meet  me  in  the  lobby  in  twenty  minutes. 

When  he  hadn't  come  after  four  hours,  and 
he  didn't  answer  his  telephone  anymore,  1  guessed 
n't  coming  at  .ill. 

I  took  out  my  correspondence  with  the  im- 
portant magazine  tli.n  had  promised  to  arrange 

ij  question  had  to  do  with  Charles 

Taijlor:  ULIds  he  expectin?  me,  had  it 

really  all  been  arranged? 


everything,  with  the  foreign  minister  whod  as- 
sure,1  me  that  everything  had  in  fact  been 
J,  wiili  the  prominent  Washington  lawyer 
who  represented  (  'h.ules  lavk  ir's  interests  abroad 
1  reiterated  the  arrangements, 
imprehensible  incantations  covered 
I  he  words  ot  the  message*,  the  n. lines, 
the  places,  even  the  letterheads,  pulsed  with  mys- 
i-  insanity. 
1  had  visited  West  Africa  e  before, 

hut  1':,  1  idea  what  was  happening.  And 

useless  and  idiotic  to  try  to  ie-is|  n. 
:  couch  in  the  i  enter  i  >t  the  loh- 
l-black  win  ires  waited  almost  mo- 
tionli  I  1  thought  I  should  go  get  one  and 

ind  |iist  st, iv  there  unt  ll 
hundreds  and  then  go  hi  rnie.  hut 
rtson  turned  up    I  le 
ii  the  lobby  and  1  went  down  to 


meet  bun,  a  friendly  middle-aged  hiberianr 
loose  sports  apparel  and  sandals. 

thing  is  arranged,"  he  told  me  hapj  \ 

I  would  travel  to  the  border  by  commei  a 
bus,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Robertson's  son  J<rJ 
I'd  he  escorted  aeross  the  border  into  Libta 
met  b\  a  presidential  staff  car,  and  taken  to  Ghnj 
ga  and  to  C  Charles  Taylor. 

But  hist,  tomorrow,  I'd  have  to  meet  wn  I 
press  officer,  a  young  woman  named  Marcy,  J 
would  give  me  the  background.  I  wasn't  intere  ?J 
in  meeting  her,  but  1  knew  it  would  be  imperil 
hie  to  skip  any  steps  or  hud  a  shorter  way. 

The  next  morning  I  had  breakfast  in  the  si 
tel's  dining  room  with  Marcy,  a  woman  in  a  j  \i 
panr.sutt,  late  twenties,  more  articulate  and  c  1  r 
ly  smarter  and  more  seriously  educated  than  n 
folks  1  knew  back  home.  She  told  me  that  r  t 
now  the  biggest  problem  for  Greater  Liben  i  -j 
Taylor's  sector  of  the  country  was  called  — 
the  Nigerians  and  their  heavy-handed  effort 
impose  a  peace.  Because  they  couldn't  seem  to 
tneate  themselves  without  losing  tace,  Lib 
had  become  known  as  Nigeria's  Vietnam.  T  i 
peacekeeping  efforts  didn't  exclude  random  bojlj 
tng  raids  on  the  Liberian  countryside.  I  aln 
knew  all  ot  this.  My  question  had  rather  t< 
with  Charles  Taylor:  Was  he  expecting  me, 
it  really  all  been  arranged.'  Everything  had  see:  I 
so  simple:  hop  over  to  Abidjan,  to  the  bordej 
the  headquarters.  Now  I  couldn't  even  get  oi 
this  hotel. 

Marcy  spoke  of  Charles  Taylor  with  obviou 
spect.  She  and  .ill  the  Liherians  I  met  on 
nip  referred  to  their  president  as  "Charles  Tayt 
or  "the  President"  and  never  "President  Taylj 
1  make  nothing  of  it  but  only  observe  the  tact, 
listed  his  accomplishments:  consolidation  of 
countryside,  elections  and  a  democratic  govt 
ineni,  general  peace  and  order  interrupted  c 
by  outside  factions. 

1  didn't  know  much  about  him  really,  and 
therdid  anybody  else,  it  seemed.  Early  in  the 
Taylor's  faction  had  captured  Monrovia's  AN' 
dio  station,  lie  delivered  a  report  at  six  e 
evening,  saying  things  like:  We  now  have 
thousand  prisoners  of  the  peacekeeping  fo 
and  already  1  have  personally  killed  seven  hunc 
and  fifty-three  of  them  and  they  die  easily,  it  t. 
only  one  bullet  to  finish  two  of  these  cowards 
murderers  who  think  they  can  stomp  all  ( 
Liberia.  1  le  gave  these  speeches  in  a  loud,  h 
pitched  voice.  Maybe  this  was  just  a  style  of  • 
lory,  but  it  <jot  him  a  doubtful  reputation. 

M  ik\  the  press  ottieer  admitted  it:  "W< 
definitely  lost  the  propaganda  war."  But  she 
sisted  the  Reconstruction  Assembly  Governn 
was  actually  tb.it — a  true  government — hie 
eral,  consisting  ot  representatives  democrati 
1\  chosen  in  a  recent  election.  By  the  will  of 


ijority,  Charles  Taylor  was  the  President. 
1  agreed  thai  to  the  little  extent  he'd  been  lin- 
ed, Charles  Taylor  had  been  demonized  h\ 
S.  journalists,  myself  among  them,  hut  here 
me  .1  chance  to  hx  that,  it  somebody  would 
lyget  me  back  on  track  to  write  this  profile.  The 
igazine  had  a  huge  I  I.S.  c  irculation.  President 
inton  would  probably  read  it. 
"And,"  said  Marcy,  "1  un- 
rsrand  they've  worked  out 
ur  itinerary." 

"Yes"  I  agreed.  "There  were 
st  a  few  hitches." 


r.  Robertson's  son  John 
Robertson  was  a  sin- 
cere young  man  in  a 
;ht,  striped  long-sleeved  jer- 
y,  although,  to  me,  the 
>ather  seemed  very  hot.  His 
ther  had  told  me  we'd  be 
wing  the  hotel  at  eight  A.M. 

make  the  first  bus  for 
(inane,  the  air-conditioned 
xury  bus.  The  two  men  ar- 
ed  at  my  hotel  about  one  in 
e  afternoon  and  took  me  in 
:ab  to  a  terminal  in  a  mud- 
market  downtown  where 
ng-distance  buses  stopped. 
le,  air-conditioned  bus  had 
t  at  eight,  unaccountably  right  on  time,  so  ,  >n 

open-air  transport  we  bought  three  sr.irs  for 
e  two  of  us. 
The  driver  refused  to  estimate  our  arrival  time 

Danane.  He  said,  "It's  bad  luck." 
We  headed  north  and  west  on  the  four-lane 
ghway,  the  driver  gunning  his  motor  and,  like 
eryone  else,  just  honking — celebrating  the  mir- 
le  of  automotive  transport.  Cote  d'lvoire  has 
my  good  roads,  and  this  is  the  best  of  them, 
ssing  as  it  does  alongside  Yamoussoukro,  once 
i  tribal  village  of  the  aged  President  Houphou- 

Boigny  and  now  the  site  of  his  vast  palace  and 
oof  the  monument  to  his  spirituality,  the  Basil- 
i,  which  was  built  for  a  quarter  of  ,i  billion  dol- 
s,  to  some  people's  great  disgust.  The  pope  vis- 
■d  it  reluctantly,  viewing  it  as  a  symbol  of 
p-heaviness  and  African  big-man  excess. 
The  people  in  the  towns  and  along  the  coun- 
i  Is  howled  and  shouted  greetings,  and  the 

Is  leaped  in  the  air  as  our  bus  flew  past.  When 
ey  actually  wanted  the  bus  to  stop,  they 
fetched  out  an  arm  and  silently  waved  it  up 
id  down  as  if  petting  an  invisible  pony,  looking 
impletely  bored. 

After  dark  we  came  to  Danane,  the  border 
km,  which  really  did  feel  perched  on  the  edge 
Ian  immensely  different  zone.  Herdsmen  and 


their  kinky  Brahman  cattle  were  sett lin 
the  night  on  the  highway's  tarmac,  which  still 
held  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  paveuu 
here  and  a  dirt  track  headed  of  I  t<  >w  ird  I . . 
a  region  three  hundred  miles  long  and  half  as 
wide  without  electricity  or  runnin;  r  com- 

merce to  sjxak  of,  a  land  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
wild  young  men  with  automatic  rifles. 


We  were  supp<  ised  ti    go  the  I  l< 
adobe  place  in  a  dirt  yard,  very  inexpensiv 
there  rendezvous  with  a  man  named  Winston 
Holder.  In  the  night,  with  only  a  few  Ian 
ing  here  and  there  in  the  ti  >w  n.  it  was  imp<  >ssihle 
to  tell  yvho  among  the  shadows  wanderi 

might  be  Holder.  Inform  at  u  m  came 

maybe  we  should,  actually  be  looking  (oi   ,i 
named  Lincoln  Smythe.  .About  midnight  we 
turned  in  haying  found  nobody  ai  all. 

"Everything  is  arranged,"  John  Robertson  told 
me. 

"Thank  Cod." 

"I  forgot  to  mention  that  we  app<   ir  to  havi 
small  problem,"  he  said. 

"Okay  . .  ." 

"Evidently  it  seems  Winston  Holde 
ready  left  this  morning  to  the  border  and  < 
g.i   I  le  toi  ik  a  journalist  in." 

"A  journalist?  Who?" 

"I  don't  know  who.  The\  thought   il  must  be 
y<  in." 

"But  I'm  me,"  1  said,  though  from  the  first  hour 
in  this  country  I'd  begun  to  doubt  it 

"1  have  Lincoln  Smythe's  addres  thing 

will  be  arranged  promptly,  and  we'll 
your  itinerary." 

"I  thought  everything  ioi^  arranged,"  I  said. 


.iph  hy  Assoi  mted  i  n 


By  tlie  bare  bulh  hung  above  our  straw  beds  I 
ii  back  in  |ohn  Robertson's  eyes,  the  eter- 
n  'I  West  African  question:  What  is  this  %uy  going 
•ut ' 
Everything  is  arranged  doesn'l  mean  you  should 
mywhere  >  ir  ac  c  omplish  anything. 
In  fa<  i  t<  >\  sanity's  sake  tin  >se  two  ideas  have  to  be 
banished.  Everything  is  arranged  means  that  all 
is  1 t  unplete,  the  great  plan  oi  the  universe  is  un- 
f<  tiding  before  our  eyes.  So  eat,  drink,  sleep.  Every- 
thing is  ,11  I 


an  >und  the  next  mi  irning  in  .1  hired 
car,  1 11  iking  fi  ir  Linci  iln  Smythe  or  Winston  I  lold- 
vvhi  >  ci  >uld  help  us  rind  either  one. 
!  time  we  visited  Smythe's  address,  we 
him  .it  h<  nir.  I  le  answered  the  door  in  his 
underwear.  1  le  didn't  know  who  we  were,  or  who 
m  1  It  ilder  was.  1  le  asked  us  t<  tr  t  igarettes. 
:  ind  tt  K  ik  us  tt  1 .1  kit  tsk  cafe,  and  he 

hn  turned  m«  <  new  man. 

I  In  i-  thirties,  well-spoken, 

i  ike  me  ti  1  Liberia  i>  1  see 
il  ion  on  the  gn  >und."  I  le 
imself  as  Augus- 
ime   I  didn't  ask  him 
aise  |ohn  was  gi  me,  and 
1  m  Hi  tldei  had  nev- 
er in  11  ill  I  had. 
"I  tin 

is  at  the  border,"  Augustus  said. 
"We'll  pit  k  it  u|  ind  meet  with 

the  press  1  ttficei  itely  to  the 

Presidt 

to  the  hi  trder.'" 
"Most  definitelv." 
"Well     "  1  said 


Augustus's  face  was  small  and  round  and  htt- 
up,  with  big,  droopy  eyes  that  made  him  kik 
burdened  with  grief  and  wisdom.  "I  forgot  c 
mentii  >n,"  he  said,  "but  it's  unfi  irtunate  that  at  1  is 
rime  we  cannot  particularly  cross  the  border.  •- 
cause  first  we  have  to  see  the  commissairt 
lice.  We  need  to  get  permission  to  cross." 

We  hired  a  car  to  the  police  station,  an  m 
posing  edifice,  comparatively,  housing  five  <  >ffi<  5, 
also  one  jail  cell  behind  a  heavy  wooden  dcjJ 
People  slept  on  the  red  clay  floors  of  the  It  ibby  <  dl 
the  hallway  using  th,rJ 
shoes  or  sandals  .is  pillol 
The  desk  officer  sat  M 
hind  a  high  concne 
counter  telling  anybcM 
who  entered  to  sit  don 
and  wait.  Augustus  an  1 
waited  an  hour  or  so  o  a 
stone  bench  in  the  lob* 
then  we  waited  a  coui 
more  hours  on  a  u 
bench  in  a  hallway.  1  I 
peatedly  I  asked  him  3 
show  me  somebody 
here  1  could  bribe  1 
time,  he  shook  his  he  . 
"Not  yet.  The  moment  \  i 
be  right." 

That  afternoon  we  I 
before  a  khaki-unitorit  1 
man  in  an  office  decora  ! 
with  health  posters  and  | 
ad  for  tires,  across  a  di; 
covered  with  little  rubbJ 
banded  bundles  of  identity  cards.  This  offld 
explained  in  French  that  we  needed  to  go 
Abidjan  and  apply  for  and  wait  for  and  even 
ally  be  issued  an  official  Press  Identity  Card.  TTi 
he'd  be  happy  to  let  me  cross  the  western  bore 
Today  was  Friday.  So  I'd  have  to  wait  ur! 
Monday  to  start  the  application  process — to  da 
down  into  a  bureaucratic  web  arid  let  them  devij 
the  shreds  of  my  sanity. 

Augustus  and  I  put  our  heads  together.  "Let  i 
just  bribe  this  guy,"  I  whispered.  "If  he  calls  a 
perior  or  ropes  in  anybody  else  at  all,  it'll  be  1 
late  to  pay  him  off." 

When  the  man  got  off  the  phone,  he  said  h 
just  talked  to  his  superior,  the  mayor,  and  t 
mayor  had  said  we  must  go  to  Abidjan.  1  m 
grasped  that  this  man  was  the  commmaii\ 
lice.  1  slipped  a  $20  bill  inside  my  passport.  I  har 
ed  the  document  to  him  and  asked  him  in  Er 
lish  to  look  again  at  my  visa.  1  le  opened  it,  stud: 
the  twenty  dollars,  smacked  it  shut,  and  hand 
11  hack  across  the  desk. 

"All  morning  I've  been  saying,  'Who  do  I  bril 
who  d^  1  bribe?'  Now  we're  screwed,"  I  told  A 
gustus,  "because  this  was  the  guy,  and  we  miss 


Martin  Adler/Panos  Picn 


r chance.  The  staff  car  won't  wait  up  there  at 
e  hmder  another  three  days,  will  it.'" 
"Ah!  these  people,"  he  said. 
"Can  we  call  up  to  the  Liherian  side  and  tell 
em  what's  going  on?  (.  iei  the  car  to  wail .'" 
"That's  an  excellent  idea,  Denis,"  he  told  me. 
Infortunately,  the  telephones  on  the  Liherian 
e  are  temporarily  out  of  order." 
We  went  across  the  hall  to  get  some  sort  of 
rmission  to  leave  the  town  tor  Ahidjan  or — 1 
n't  know  what.  They  wanted  to  decorate  my 
ssport  with  another  clearance.  1  handed  my 
cuments  to  a  young  hoy  who  asked  my  desti- 
Hon.  "Liberia,"  I  said.  He  stamped  a  page  and 
were  out  of  that  place,  prepared  to  go  hack  to 
;  capital  and  start  all  over  again. 
'Look  at  what  the  hoy  stamped  here."  1  showed 
igustus  my  passport.  "It  says  'Liberia.'" 
Augustus  looked  amused.  "You  tooled  him  by 
stake." 

'I  can  cross  the  border  with  this'" 
'If  we  hurry,"  he  said.  "At  any  second  these  peo- 
1  might  realize  the  mistake." 
'If  they  do — can  they  radio  ahead  of  us?" 
'They  have  a  telephone  to  the  border  station 
the  Ivory  side.  They  might  give  a  call  to  stop 

He  found  a  car  for  hire  and  we  leaped  inside.  The 
)bie  switched  on  his  ignition  using  a  bent  nail. 
\t  the  edge  of  town  we  reached  a  police  out- 
it  and  a  barricade,  showed  my  documents,  and 
re  waved  along  onto  a  red  dirt  road  that  head 
over  grassy  hills  to  the  border.  The  scene  was 
itoral  but  desolate.  Dusty  yellow  flowers  on  tall 
[ks.  Seagulls.  Goats.  Ten  miles  along  we  reached 
Election  of  shacks  and  large  sheds,  rhe  village 
Jhe-Nda.  We  dismissed  the  car  and  walked  to 
rude  roadblock — a  long  branch  jammed  onto 
:>  posts  beside  a  red  sign  saying  ARRETEZ. 
'Is  this  Liberia?"  I  asked. 

'It's  still  Ivoire,"  Augustus  said,  "the  last  hor- 
'  station" — a  shed  with  a  man  in  it  holding  a 
l  in  his  lap.  The  telephone,  housed  in  a  box  on 
ole  about  ten  yards  away,  looked  unfortunately 
?  a  good  one,  hut  evidently  it  hadn't  rung  yet. 
e  guatd  searched  my  knapsack  and  stole  my 
ps.  He  asked  for  money,  and  Augustus  told 
n,  "I  coming  back.  I  see  you  soon.  I  coming 
k."  He  accepted  the  erroneous  stamp  in  my 
sport.  The  telephone  kept  quiet. 
OVe  crossed  a  plank  bridge  over  a  narrow  g<  irge 
I  entered  Liberia.  A  hundred  yards  along  we 
re  around  a  curve  in  the  track  to  find  Loguatuo, 
illage  wandering  over  a  green  plain  under  gi- 
ltic  acacia  trees.  We  saw  a  few  women  and 
s,  but  the  population  seemed  mostly  to  be 
etoot  teenage  men  wearing  the  rags  and  tags 
ramoutlage  outfits  and  carrying  rifles. 
'Kugustus  knew  his  way  around.  We  approached 
irge  wooden  kiosk,  passing  the  stares  of  scores 


of  these  young  men,  many  of  whom  seemed  red 
eyed  and  slack-jawed  and  decidedly  messed  up  or, 
something.  Fhev  knew  Augustus — "(  ins,  can  1  see 
you?"  they  said.  "1  coming  back,"  he  told  them  all, 
"hul  right  now  I'm  with  a  personal  friend  of  the 
President."  One  made  a  gesture  quite  new  to 
me — discreetly  pulling  down  his  lower  eyelid 
with  his  forefinger.  "Man,  I'll  see  you  when  1  get 
hack!"  Augustus  shouted  at  him,  while  another 
one  bird-dogged  us  with  his  gun  barrel  nodding 
down  discomtitingly  toward  our  spines  until 
Shaaks  asked  him  if  be  was  going  to  shoot  us  and 
he  replied  he  didn't  know. 

Augustus  went  and  talked  for  a  long  time  with 
the  guards.  When  he  came  hack,  he  said,  "Well, 
unfortunately,  according  to  some  people  here, 
the  staff  car  came  yesterday  and  picked  up  a  jour- 
nalist and  took  him  to  Gbarnga." 

"Great!  The  mystery  journalist!" 

"I  couldn't  say.  I  think  we're  all  right.  We  could 
he  dealing  with  a  miscommunication,"  he  said. 

Augustus  left  me  with  a  Coca-Cola  while  he 
went  oft  to  find  our  si. iff  car  and  change  some 

e  passed  the  stares  of  scores  of  youn?  men, 
many  of  whom  seemed  red  eyed,  slack  jawed, 
and  decidedly  messed  up  on  something 

money  tor  me.  He  came  back  with  an  insane  mul- 
titude of  worn-out  five-dollar  bills.  "What's  this'" 

"Liherian  JJ's.  The  man  on  the  money  is  Joseph 
J.  Roberts."  A  Liherian  founding  father  who 
looked  like  (  ieorge  Washington  m  a  powder  wig, 
only  he  was  black. 

"What  are  they  worth?" 

"We  can  use  them  to  pay  off  the  hoys  along  the 
route,"  he  said. 

"What  about  the  ear" 

"They're  already  returning  to  pick  us  up." 

"Where  did  you  get  this  information?" 

"I'm  sure  they  realized  the  mistake." 

"I  don't  think  anybody  around  here  realizes 
anything  at  all.  Not  one  goddamn  thing." 

"Everything  is  arranged.  We'll  radio  tomor- 
row." 

"Can't  we  radio  n<  >w?" 

"There's  a  very  minor  problem  that  prevents 
the  radio  from  functioning." 

"WOW,"  was  all  1  could  think  of  to  say. 

"They've  gone  to  work  on  it." 

My  parents  raised  me  to  love  all  the  earth's 
peoples.  Three  days  in  this  zone  and  I  could  on- 
ly |ust  manage  to  hold  myself  back  from  scream- 
ing, Niggers!  niggers!  niggers1  until  one  of  these 
young  men  emptied  a  whole  dip  into  me. 

A  Toyota  van  pulled  up  to  the  kiosk  now,  ,\n<\ 


h  'I  l<  i 


a  man  leaped  from  it  as  it  sprung  from  my  ownde- 
monized  In-art,  a  vivid  man,  the  most  vivid  on 
e  irth,  shouting  mysterious  things. 

"(  iettemi!"  he  shouted,  "Gettemi,  Gettemi!" 
I  le  strutted  around,  waving  his  arms  and  crowing 
passionately.  I'd  say  he  was  in  his  sixties,  a  Euro- 
pean, and  you  could  see  he'd  been  in  Africa  quite 
some  tunc,  because  as  a  physical  soul  he  had  al- 
most disappeared  and  been  left  with  not  much 
han  the  tendons  and  skin  and  astonishment 
ahy  bird.  What  astonished  him  beyond  his 
c  apac  ity  to  contain  himself,  at  the  moment,  was 
the  guards'  request  tor  some  money.  "MONEY! 
You  think  I  Mister  Pay!  You  sonabitch  I  never  give 
you  money  you  kill  me  come  on  I  DON'T  care, 
1  IX  )N'T  eare  vou  kill  me  seven  thousand  time!" 

The  young  men  laughed.  They'd  get  no  JJs, 
only  this  entertainment.  When  the  man  noticed 
me  he  pierced  me  with  a  look  ot  complete  un- 
derstanding and  sympathy  and  fellow  teehng. 

1  told  him  who  I  was  and  asked  him  it  he  could 

rake  me  somewhere.  1  le  said  he  was  Antonio 

Rainieri  from  Gbarnga,  going  back  home,  and 

irse  1  was  welcome  to  a  ride.  I  asked  about 

lus  origins.  1  le'd  come  from  Italy,  where  exactly 

u?ustus  delivered  a  whole  speech 

ujith  his  fdce-I  uuas  d  rude  child  uuho 

luould  lead  us  both  noiuhere 


in  Italy  lie  have  forgotten  or  to  consider 

irrelev  int. 

He  screamed,  "Ay!  ay!  ay!  Rainieri  he  a  foun- 
tain he  squirt  to  you  MONEY  MONEY  MONEY!" 
inked  at  the  :ipper  ot  bis  khaki  pants  and 
abased  the  boys  around,  pretending  to  urinate. 

"h  seems  tins  man  is  crazy,"  Augustus  warned 

"Allow  me  to  suggest  that  we  wait  until — " 

-until  we  get  your  itinerary  sorred  out.  To- 

"rin  g<  ing,"  !  -aid,  and  Augustus  had  to  join  me 
i    President  t<  i  stay  by  my 

side. 


e  ->,  i lie  West  African  dusk.  For 

le-  the  road  was  just  a  mud- 

hlle  I  trough,  then  it  turned  to  battered 

tarmac.  Mr.  Rainieri  cursed  each  pothole  like  a 

.  il  i  lutrage. 

The  checkpoints  hindered  us  more  than  the 

condii  !  he\  followed  one  an- 

othei  relenrle-  one  Rainieri  went 


into  a  psychotic  rage:  "Gettemi,  Gettemi!"  (wrtl 
eventually  1  deciphered  as  goddamnit).  Som'afl 
the  guards  thought  it  funny,  others  complaine  - 
"You  speaking  forceful  to  me."  Mr.  Rainieri  u 
limitless  time  to  deal  with  these  delays,  to  1,  i- 
baste  the  guards,  and  Augustus  wanted  evty4 
body  to  shake  my  hand  in  lieu  of  money. 

Driving  one-handed  and  waving  his  ciL'irct 
Rainieri  told  me,  "1  love  Ahfreeka,  I  love  eved 
baddy,  we  all  one  family,  we  all  one  family!" 

"Where  did  you  learn  your  English.7" 

"Here!  Here!"  he  said  in  a  way  that  left  sael 
doubt  as  to  whether  he  knew  of  anyplace  elsi  | 

Whenever  I  glanced  at  Augustus  beside  mel» 
delivered  a  whole  speech  with  his  face — I  w;;a 
rude  child  who  would  lead  us  both  nowhere  <A 
I'd  be  sorry  (but  as  my  caretaker  he  would  sticl  m 
me  to  the  end  and  fish  me  out  when  I  sank  mys*itt 
and  he  looked  forward  to  my  tormented  apok  A 

We  advanced  at  a  lurching  crawl.  Each  time  d 
van  banged  into  a  hole  Mr.  Rainieri  went  ins  e 
with  disappointment,  which,  it  turned  cti 
wasn't  so  strange,  since  his  business  was  c  ,-: 
struction  and  he'd  paved  much  of  the  road  1  i 
self.  In  his  unique  Italian  Creole  he  talked  of  I J 
experience  here  in  Liberia,  almost  entirely  um| 
telligibly,  but  it  amounted  to  a  diatribe  again 
nobody  in  particular — he  blamed  nobody  tor  e 
surrounding  chaos — and  a  lament  that  with  s 
coming  of  war,  business  had  stopped,  death  I  i 
ruled  the  land,  and  although  now  the  worst  i  s 
past,  Charles  Taylor's  recovery  seemed  stalrl 
"Charles  Taylor  is  good  man.  I  meet  him!  I  1 ; 
Charles  Taylor!  He  took  my  D4  Caterpillar.  He  (  i 
have  it,  he  good  man.  I  love  everybaddy!" 

The  road  got  better  as  we  neared  Gbarnga. '  i 
the  outskirts  we  dropped  Augustus  at  a  trier! 
home.  He  would  find  me  tomorrow  after  cc 
tacting  the  press  office. 

"A  good,  good,  good  man!"  Mr.  Rainieri  &| 
of  Augustus. 

I  spent  the  night  with  the  Rainieris,  a  laj 
multiracial  family  who  slept  on  the  floor  ( 
ranch-style  house  without  power  or  running  \ 
ter.  The  next  morning  Mr.  Rainieri  dr< 
into  Gbarnga. 

The  highway  was  in  good  shape,  but  the  sh  I 
main  street  of  this  very  small  town  bad  cru 
bled  back  to  dirt.  Mr.  Rainieri  stopped  and  got  i 
of  the  car.  "1  show  you  my  restaurant!"  he  said 
have  a  restaurant!"  He  opened  the  doors  of 
(  aao  Restaurant  and  showed  it  proudly — no  mi 
tion  of  the  fact  that  it  was  closed  and  probably  r 
never  been  opened.  A  rough  wooden  table 
couple  of  chairs.  I  was  spared  having  to  comrru 
by  some  children  who  came  to  the  door  and  spc 
to  Mr.  Rainieri. 

"Somebody  looking  you!"  he  said.  "Come!' 

Outside,  the  people  on  the  street  stood  still,  ( 
serving  a  late-model  burgundy  Mercedes  as 


ed — going  maybe  sixty — to  the  end  of  the 

>ck  and  whirled  around  and  raced  hack  to  halt 
vering  before  us  in  .1  choking  fog  of  dust. 
Two  hig  black  men  leaped  from  the  front  doors 
1  came  out  and  shook  both  my  hands  simul- 
leously,  one  on  the  left  and  one  on  the  right, 
ess  slacks,  sport  shirts,  sunglasses,  and  purple 
ets.  They  introduced  themselves  as  press 
icers. 

'We're  here  to  take  you  to  the 
•sident." 

'The  President!"  Mr.  Rainieri 
luted,  and  clapped  me  on  the 
k.  "Go  ro  the  President!  Good- 
:!" 

I  got  into  the  hack  seat  of  their 
■rcedes,  and  we  headed  onto  the 
;hway  at  a  speed  exceeding  100 
>h  and  then  screeched  to  1  crawl 
r  checkpoint.  But  we  didn't  stop. 
e  Mercedes  nudged  against  the 
ie  stretched  taut  across  the  pare- 
nt \  guard  spoke  shyly:  "Please 
use  me,  sir — " 

Irhey  sang  of  their  contempt,  their 
ary  outrage,  in  three  descending 
tes — "Drop  the  gate.  Drop  the 
:e." 

The  guards  dropped  the  rope  as  if 
jacked  a  jolt,  and  in  twenty  see- 
ds we  were  breaking  100  again, 
tally!  People  on  the  move!  Seri- 
5  people!  And  powerful  too:  checkpoints  melt- 
away  as  they  approached  singing,  "Drop  the 
e,  man.  Drop  the  gate." 

We  spent  the  morning  driving  crazily  from 
ice  to  place  without  explanation,  possibly  he- 
ise  I  asked  for  none.  Like  my  press  officers,  1  felt 
:  was  complete,  the  car  was  enough,  every- 
ng  was  arranged. 

\fter  noon  we  entered  a  realm  of  tall  rubber 
es.  Cool  suffused  light  and  perfect  little  golf- 
lrse  gravel  roads,  the  Firestone  rubber  plan- 
ion,  1  million  acres  of  rail  slender  trees.  The 
estone  people  themselves  had  all  left.  Now 
•  Revolution  owned  it.  Twenty  miles  into  this 
.  wishing  forest  devoted  to  a  single  life-form  we 
ne  out  from  under  the  trees  and  into  a  square 
Ie  or  more  of  groomed  lawns  with  a  few  build 
s  scattered  across  them  like  toys.  In  the  largest 
ilding  we  were  met  by  a  servant-woman  in  a 
ite  uniform  who  handed  me  a  dripping  ice- 
d  bottle  of  Coca-Cola  and  asked  me  if  I'd  like 
hicken  sandwich.  The  place  appeared  to  be  a 
_;e  lod^e  encircled  by  rows  of  rooms — scores  of 
psts  might  be  accommodated  here.  Hot  show- 
.  air-conditioned  bedrooms.  A  chicken  god- 
nn  sandwich.'  Why  on  earth  not!  In  this  place 
pmained  for  several  days  before  I  understood 
been  taken  prisoner. 


I  didn't  lack  companions.  A  handful  of 
NPRAC  legislators  had  gathered  here,  or  liked  to 
hang  around  here,  or  were  also  being  held  here. 
|ust  weeks  earlier  they'd  been  elected  by  a  process 
they  admitted  was  hasty  but  insisted  was  sincere, 
and  they  certainly  didn't  need  to  convince  me  of 
anything,  but  they  tried. 

One  of  them,  Dr.  Sebo,  who  resided  princi- 
pally in  London,  had  preceded  me  here  by  just  .1 


day  or  two.  There  was  also  a  journalist  named 
Joseph  Bab. 1,  ,1  Ghanaian  who  lived  in  London 
and  wrote  for  Talking  Drum,  lie  laughed  when  I 
pointed  out  that  we  weren't  getting  anywhere. 
He'd  been  here  seven  or  eight  days,  he  said,  or 
nine.  He'd  lost  track.  1  Ie  liked  it  fine. 

And  I  don't  think  anybody  thought  11  rude  to 
keep  me  here,  because  it  couldn't  possibly  be 
done  against  my  will — what  could  1  lack  in  this 
pl.k  e .'  There  was  even  an  elaborate  satellite  tele- 
phone 1  was  permitted  to  use  to  call  my  wife  in 
Iowa  City.  The  only  problem  was  that  the  folks 
from  the  NPRAC  while  extremely  polite  and 
genuinely  friendly,  didn't  take  me  anywhere, 
though  they  promised  to  o]^>  so  every  time  I  could 
buttonhole  one  of  them. 

All  clay  1  drank  freezing  I x>ca-(  )ola  and  clean 
springwatet  brought  to  me  by  black  maids  in 
white  livery.  I  chatted  often  with  the  legislators 
as  we  partook  together  of  the  colonial  spirit  in  this 
country,  which,  rarest  among  all  those  of  Africa, 
had  never  actually  been  colonized. 

Dr.  Sebo  was  a  fit-looking  man  of  medium  size, 
physically  warm  and  intellectually  vibrant.  He 
laid  out  the  situation  in  Liberia:  elections  were 
done,  the  land  was  governed,  order  had  returned, 
the  youngsters  with  guns  had  learned  some  re 
straint — Dr.  Sebo  himself  had  witnessed,  right  in 
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the  street,  in  C  !l  he  instantaneous  summa- 

r.  exei  '  three  checkpoint  guards  for  the 

rime  i  if  firing  their  weapons  without  cause.  Things 

iwn,  hut  the  Nigerians  had  turned 

their  peacekeeping  role  in  Monrovia  into  a  sporadic 

iwide  homhing  campaign  from  the  air.  Mean- 
while the  Nigerians  ignored  the  factions  troubling 
the  borders  to  the  southwest,  from  Sierra  Leone, 
and  the  Nigerians  themselves  contributed  to  the 
H  ildering  battle  at  the  front,  just  this  side 

i  in  >\  ia.  raylor's  people  held  Roberts  Field,  the 
airport,  where  nothing  flew  in  or  out.  "The  coun- 

rrevocably  in  the  hands  of  its  people,"  Dr.  Se- 

1.  "Nigeria  has  floundered  into  its  own  little 
Vietnam."  The  other-  agreed. 


1  night,  nine  <  >r  ten  of  us  gathered  in 
scattered  out 
Is  taken  from  dead  Niger- 
liers.  The  men  combed  through  the  card- 
Max  Willie,  man- 
in'-  FM  radio  -ration,  held 
tha  Fuller  hole  through  it.  "1969," 
the  soldier's  Firth.  They 
rian  atrocities  against  in- 
it  these  tales  had  come  to 
ind  unsubstantiated  and  had 
rid.  Their  enemy  was  Fad,  they  be- 
him. 
nemies  also.  The  other 
exile  ui  Monrovia,  support- 
i  given  the  slightest  nod 
I  split  off  from  this  bunch 
r  and  violent  death. 
.ia  the'.  mpletely  different 

nan  named  Sawyer.  All 
ernments  knew 


gether  here  and  there,  in  London,  mosrlv.  (u 
they'd  chosen  their  sides.  If  they  had  to,  tin 
their  former  friends. 

They  -poke  to  me  of  the  "wind  of  chare. 
and  1  could  feel  it  sweeping  upward  throug 
room  in  a  small  tornado  of  good-fellow  - 
beery  respiration  and  pomade  and  cologi 
sweat.  Yes,  people  had  to  be  killed.  Dr.  Seb  it 
lustrated  for  me:  "If  1  happen  to  have  a  Kill 
thigh,  for  instance,  a  boil  full  of  pus,  1  must  squst 
out  the  poison."  He  worked  his  two  thumh-:a 
gether,  performing  this  operation,  gettinj.ii 
shoulders  into  it.  "You  squeeze  and  squeeze,  cd\ 
you,  and  you  expel  the  rotten  pus — but  ycjU 
not  satisfied  you've  got  the  whole  of  it  until  a 
see  some  Flood  flowing."   ( 
Crowded  into  rhis  n* 
with  these  men  made  ri^ 
alive  by  the  irrevocability 
their  choices  and  the  pros  a 
of  sudden  death,  I  felt    a 
and  relief.  Relief  among  F  d 
people  1  hadn't  done  anyrJ  ii 
to,  deeply  Flack  Africa 
whose  historv  omits  to  in|l 
cate  me.  Of  course  the  sir 
the  U.S.  government  to 
this  region  as  all  regions:  u 
I  can  repudiate  those  sin  i 
fortlessly.  They're  merel\  t 
sins  of  people  with  too  m 
power.  I'm  not  one  of  thoi 
didn't  wreck  this  place. 

Suddenly  Augustus  Shai| 
stood  in  the  room,  bowed 
slumped,  as  if  cut  down  frc 
* '"'     -"'  hanging  tree  but  refusin 

crumple,  his  face  looking! 
from  the  depths  of  some  great  wrong,  my  wrc 
my  betrayal  of  him.  He'd  Feen  staying  in  town 
somebody's  floor.  He'd  taken  me  all  the  way  1 
and  then  Feen  dropped  like  a  boy  and  chea 
out  of  this  luxury. 

"Augustus,"  1  said,  ashamed  of  myself  andi 
so  hating  him  for  making  so  much  of  it,  "you  i 
with  me  from  now  on." 

Thereafter  Augustus  ranged  around  the  pi 
ration  on  my  behalf,  trying  to  get  a  sense 
whether  or  not  I'd  ever  get  going  on  the  mz 
zinc's  profile  of  Charles  Taylor,  an  assignmej 
cared  nothing  about  now.  Morning,  noon, ; 
night  Augustus  turned  up  and  told  me,  "Tb 
is  nothing  ti>  report." 

"What  am  1  doing  here.'"  I  asked  repeated 
"Everything  is  arranged,"  he  said.  "I'll  repor 
you  again  tomorrow." 

Tall  streetlamps  surrounded  rhe  lodge,  and 
compound  stayed  lit  up  through  the  night  lit 
sport-  event.  When  the  town  of  Kakata  rwe 
miles  off  was  rocketed  one  night  by  Nigerian. 


;raph  hv  Mikkcl  0si  -  Pic 


i  Jet  - .  or  so  the  reports  went,  I  pointed  out  to 
ne  of  the  staff  what  an  inviting  target  thecom- 
jnd  made.  "We  can't  turn  the  lights  off,"  one 
the  maids  said.  "The  switch  is  in  the  utilities 
>m,  and  we  don't  have  the  key."  I  demanded 
•y  break  the  door  down  and  get  the  lights 
itched  off  before  the  next  hatch  of  Alpha  lets 
lised  overhead.  The  staff,  mostly  shy  young 
men,  couldn't  imagine  authorizing  this  kind 
destruction. 


omewhere  in  the  second  week  ot  my  ..  .visit, 
my  internment,  my  quarantine  ...  I  was  ap- 
proached by  Max  Willie,  who,  along  with  Am 
stus  Shaacks,  looked  after  me.  Max  was  short 
d  stocky,  a  young  man  with  perfect  English.  "I 
ve  something  to  report,"  he  said. 
Let  me  say  I  was  astonished.  "You  do?" 
"You're  going  to  go  to  the  President  tins 
jning.  Please  he  ready  .it  eight  o'clock." 
"The  President?" 

"Exactly,  my  friend— (  Tiarles  Taylor!" 
j'Where  is  he?" 

''He's  in  Firestone  now  quite  possibly.  1  le's  dei- 
tely  in  the  region." 

About  eight-thirty  or  nine  that  night,  only  a 
/  minutes  after  Max  had  pulled  up  in  front  ol 
:  lodge  to  take  me  to  the  President,  as  we  stood 
his  Nissan  Patrol  waiting  for  Dr.  Seho  and  the 
tanaian  Joseph  Baha,  something  like  a  low 
ad  began  off  in  the  distant  night  and  grew 
iserand  closer  and  became  a  terrible  loud  wail- 
;  that  erased  all  other  sounds — an  air-raid  siren, 
rought.  The  noise  passed  right  overhead.  Peo- 

shouted,  "The  plane!  The  plane!"  We  heard 
:  whamp  xvhum(i  of  exploding  rockets  to  the 
t,  quite  nearby. 
There  was  no  drill  for  this  other  than  thai  peo- 

ran  around  screaming  until  the  explosions 
pped.  The  aircraft's  commotion  diminished 
che  distance.  The  countryside  was  silent.  The 
ies  of  the  staff  had  (.lumped  themselves  to- 
her  under  the  building's  portcullis. 
vlax  said,  "Nigeria  plane!" 
'Where  did  it  hit?" 

\ugustus  said,  "They're  launching  on  the 
lage!" 

vlax  and  Augustus  and  I  climbed  aboard  the 
isan  Patrol  with  three  young  gunmen.  We  head 
toward  Harbel  Village,  a  mile  away, 
n  order  not  to  draw  attention  to  ourselves  we 
we  without  headlights,  yet  without  any  trou- 

because  the  sky  was  clear  and  the  region 
shed  in  light  from  a  colossal  yellow  moon  past 
ee-quarters  full. 

wasn't  happy  about  the  seating  in  the  Pa- 
I — 1  ended  up  in  the  rear,  in  the  middle,  the  lasl 
i  out  should  the  Nigerians  return  and  spy  our 
ricle.  However,  when  in  just  a  few  minutes  we 


heard  the  terrible  noise  ot  the  plane  coming  ovci 
us,  esi.  ape  turned  out  noi  to  be  a  problem,  as  I  was 
translated  instantly  to  a  point  two  hundred  feet 
from  the  car  and  found  myself  on  my  knees, 
ing  to  the  trunk  of  a  rubber  tree,  before  I  con 
-i  iou-,|\  understood  thai  we  were  under  attack.  We 
wale  lied  tin  aiu  raft's  silhouette  against  the  nighl 
T\  and  watched  the  pipes  lighting  up  crimson 
beneath  its  wings  as  the  rockets  came.  I  went 
deaf.  Bits  of  i  ivilization  spilled  our  of  my  poc  kets— 
penlight,  calculator,  mini  recorder — and  into  the 
tiny  seething  darkness  mulct  the  grass. 

The  noise  abated,  the  plane  vanished,  and  the 
six  ol  us  collected  ourselves  with  shouts  awA 
laughter.  When  we  got  back  to  the  guesthouse  it 
'  mplcteh  dark. 

The  two  young  men  at  the  checkpoint  said 
roc  kets  had  damaged  our  tempi  irary  home.  They 
now   had  orders  to  let   no  one  approach  and 
wouldn't  let  us  through,  though  Max  Willie  rc< 
ogni:ed  them  and  called  them  both  by  name. 

The  guard  said,  "No  one  can  enter  at  this 
time." 

here  was  no  drill  for  the  bombin? 
other  than  to  run  around  screamin? 
until  the  explosions  stopped 

Max  said,  "Michael,  don't  be  an  ass,  man  this 
American  |ournalist  is  living  at  the  guesthouse 

The  guard  -.hook  his  head.  "We  have  our  orders, 
Sir." 

"This  in, in  is  a  personal  friend  of  the  Presi- 
dent, ""Augustus  said.  "I'o  you  want  me  to  get 
the  President  and  he  c  an  have  a  talk  with  you?" 

"Sir,  please,  please 

"Turn  il  around,  we're  going  i<>  the  President 
now,  turn  the  c  ai  around." 

"All  right!"  rht  guard  said.  "No  problem,  please 
proceed." 

The  guesthouse  hadn't  been  hit  directly.  On 
"in  end  of  the  building  several  window 
burst.  Leading  us  around  with  a  flashlight,  |oseph 
I  lowed  us  i  Ik-  blast  e  raters  out  on  the  lawn. 
I  le  pic  ked  up  the  fragments  ol  roe  kets  and  held 
them  in  his  gigantic  hands  and  laughed  happily 

"M\    loom    is  ,|   [lie's-  ot   glass.   C  iooel   thing   1    was 
eli  iW  Its!, ills  haVHIL'  . 

ftet  a  week  <  >r  so  ot  half-ac  knowledge 

tivity,  my  status  changed.  Max  Willie  and 

Augustus  Shaie  ks  and  two  gunmen  began 

to  take  me  place-.  Who  had  granted  the  change 

I  didn't  know — I  concentrated  only  on  getting 

out  of  there.  I  was  no  longer  the  least  bit  inn 


in  seeing  Charles  Taylor.  I  had  already  waited  for 
several  hours  in  the  night  among  .1  small  hattery 
1  il  antiairc  raft  guns,  assured  tin-  President  was  jusr 
\.iijs  away  hut  never  seeing  linn;  I  had  waited  on 
1  Jnt  road  on  a  hot  afternoon  listening  to  a  bat- 
tle  hall  .1  mile  or  so  ;iw.i\  while,  they  told  me, 
C  lharles  Taylor  directed  his  troops,  and  he  would 
shortly  send  tor  me  to  view  the  defeated;  and  I'd 
spent  one  night  right  up  until  dawn  slinking  from 
place  to  place  around  the  ruhher  plantation,  stop-' 
ping  and  waiting  and  sending  messages  hack  and 
forth  to  the  elusive  President.  That  is,  /  sent  mes- 
sages to  him,  I  sent  Charles  Taylor  brief  tearstained 
nc >ies  at  each  snip,  thanking  him  for  his  incredi- 
hle  hospitality  and  regretting  that  I  must  leave  his 
land  prematurely,  leave  his  land  right  now,  be- 
cause ot  pressing  assignments  elsewhere  which  I 
would  c  omplete  before  returning  quite  very  soon 
to  Liberia.  In  other  words:  I  coming  back.  Rut  I'd 
never  yet  seen  the  President. 

We  traveled  in  style  to  these  tailed  rendezvous. 
Fine  vehk  les  were  everywhere,  then  owners  were 
nowhere.  As  we  were  friends  now,  I  could  joke 
with  my  escorts.  We  just  felt  happy  driving 
around,  sticking  our  faces  into  the  breeze  like 
overheated  dogs. 

Max  anil  Augustus  took  me  to  Buchanan  Port, 
the  country's  major  harbor,  which  the  Nigerians 
I  Kid  bombed  live  days  earlier.  In  the  noon  heat  we 
stood  and  looked  at  the  charred  machinery  and 
buildings  and  huge  shipping  1  anisters  blackened 
and  sculpted  and  spilling  out  tons  of  burning, 


ax  and  flu^ustus  came  to  me  early 
e  next  day.  "finally!"  fllax  sdid.  "We're 
takinv  you  to  see  the  President" 


stinking  rubber  horn  the  Liberian  Agriculture 
(  Company.  Once  it  caught  lue  nothing  1  ould  put 
n  out,  and  all  around  us  the  material  smoldered 
and  hissed  as  it  the  destruction  had  brought  it  to 
hie.  Barrels  ot  coffee  beans  had  blown  apart  and 
lent  n>  the  combustion.  I  he  Nigerian  rockets 
had  mi  wed  1  he  1 50-toot-tall  loading  crane  they'd 
aimed  toi  I  he  an  smelled  like  a  c  ate  I  loin  one  side 
i 'I  the  dock,  a  cat  w  ret  L  from  the  other. 

I  stood  around  with  my  notebook  while  Max 
md  Augustus  wati  bed  me.  I  licked  my  pen  point, 
though  I  had  never  done  that  before.  I  wrote, 
"I  )ppressi\  e  hi 


came  to  me  early  the 
Max  said.  "Finally! 
\  er\  ^n)d  news!  We're  taking  you  to  see 
the  President." 


"I  he  President  ot  what.'" 

Dr.  Sebo  said,  "I'll  be  going  along." 

"Where  on  earth  are  we  going  now.'"  I  asfl 

"Bong  Mine,"  Sebo  said.  "It's  nineteen  n  ej 
due  east  ot  Kakata.  Charles  Taylor  has  beenli 
recting  an  operation  there  against  a  smll 
incursion." 

We  headed  out  through  Kakata  and  onl  I 
bush  road  and  then  to  a  bridge,  where  we  spin 
most  ot  the  afternoon  waiting  only  a  few  scd 
yards,  1  was  assured,  from  the  spot  where  Presicd 
Taylor  had  his  hands  full  trying  to  keep  forced 
a  rival  faction  from  overrunning  his  territory.  M 
could  hear  the  boom  ot  mortars  in  the  dtst  11  d 
like  massive  firecrackers  111  massive  garbage  cia 
"1  le  wears  a  Kevlar  helmet  arid  vest,"  Auguiu 
said.  "Yes,"  Sebo  said,  "I've  seen  him.  He  t  a 
constantly  on  the  radii)  telephone." 

After  two  or  three  hours  we  headed  bacfl 
Kakata  without  having  seen  President  Ta\M 
who  I  was  utterly  convinced  by  now  had  ol 
even  been  born. 

"Sir,"  our  driver  said  to  Max,  "it's  time  » 
petrol." 

For  reasons  that  never  became  completely  cja 
to  me,  1  spent  some  hours  that  afternoon  \ 'd 
Max  sitting  at  .1  bent  card  table  next  to  a  hh  i 
splashed  police  kiosk  out  front  of  the  Virgin  s 
eo,  observing  the  main  highway  through  kak  a 
We  drank  Fanta  cola  and  many  beers,  and  No 
told  me  he'd  forgotten  to  mention  that  C  Shan  a 
the  capital  ot  NPRAd  territory,  happened  u  i 
the  sister  city  of  Baltimore.  We  sat  and  watt  1 
the  general  populace  going  up  and  down  i 
street,  up  and  down  the  street.  Every  last  c  in  I 
was  moving,  you'd  have  thought. 

Among  the  pedestrians  were  a  lot  ot  bush  |  ■> 
pie.  A-  1  took  note  ot  this  and  ot  the  numbe  I 
gunmen  suddenly  all  over  the  place,  a  die 
streaked  guerrilla  with  a  portable  launcher! 
his  shoulder  and  a  rocket  grenade  dangling  ti  1 
his  hand  caught  sight  of  me  and  came  over  to  t 
saying  his  name  was  Rutus. 

Rufus's  black  hair  was  powdered  with  red  d( 
I  lis  eyes  looked  unhealthy,  jaundiced,  and  adfl 
to  that  they  were  crimson  from  the  effect  of  wl 
ever  was  also  making  his  stare  so  unnerving. 

Rutus  said,  "You  know  me." 

"No,  I  don't  think  1  do." 

"hook  again." 

"I  don't  remember." 

"Remember  better." 

"I  can't,"  I  said. 

"I.ota." 

"1  wasn't  there." 

"Yes." 

I  asked  Max  and  Cms  if  Rutus  was  high,  ;| 
they  laughed  loud  and  long,  as  it  it  were  so  ol 
ously  true  or  so  obviously  false  as  to  make 
question  hilarious. 


The  voices  tin  the  street  were  a  huhhuh    -loud 
and  more  rapid  than  |ust  a  few  minutes  he- 
re. The  gunmen  all  around  seemed  complete- 
unsupervised,  roaring  up  and  down  the'  highway 
pickups  with  the  tops  sawed  oft,  the  limks  of 
ninded  and  dead  comrades  dangling  over  the 
les,  the  hoys  laughing  and  screaming. 
A  feeling  swept  into  the  town  like  a  palpable 
nd,  .1  spirit  of  poisonous  tear;  it  moved,  1  fell  it , 
was  in  one  place  and  not  another,  it  was  corn- 
s', then  it  was  here.  It  shiv- 
ed  in  the  eyes  of  everyone 
Hind  us.  People  thronged  the 
jd  now,  terrified,  half-naked 
ish  people  carrying  nothing 
th  them,  exhausted,  finished, 
it  still  moving,  energized  hy 
is  thing  that  possessed  them. 
Seho  appeared  and  insisted 
:  get  in  the  jeep.  "1  don't  like 
is,"  he  said.  He  also  was  in- 
:ted,  I  saw  it  in  his  eyes  and 
e  v  iy  he  worked  his  lips.  My 
m  heart  pounded  and  I  tast- 

something  awful   in   my 
xith,  hoth  icy  and  hot. 
An  open  carrier  of  gunmen 
lied  up  beside  our  jeep.  There 
isn't  any  reason  for  them  to 
>p  here,  and  they  were  block  - 
g  our  way,  but  they  seemed 
laware  of  us,  celebrating  mad- 
howling  and  laughing. 
"I  don't  like  this."  Seho  glancet 
hese  boys  are  full." 

I  didn't  know  what  he  meant.  1  didn't  want 
em  to  he  full.  None  of  them  acknowledged  us 
cept  for  one  wounded  man  who  lay  in  the  hai  k 
th  a  bloody  sweater  wrapped  around  his  head. 
i  looked  mischievous  and  quietly  delighted  and 
t  of  his  head. 

We  plowed  slowly  through  the  crowds  in  the 
eets,  heading  for  the  road  to  Firestone.  Before 
'd  moved  three  blocks  we  heard  Alpha  |efs 
d  rocket  blasts  and  pulled  beneath  a  widely 
reading  tree  to  wait  for  safety.  The  raid  passed 
minutes. 

For  the  next  couple  of  hours  we  toured  the 
Struction,  all  of  it,  several  places  hit  hy  the 
ty-millimeter  warheads.  One  had  descended 
rough  the  root  of  a  derelict  gas  station  |iisi  at 

a  man  named  Joseph  Koyio  and  ins  family 
d  gathered  under  it  tor  prayers.  It  blew  out  the 

lis  and  knocked  down  a  shed  fifty  meters  away, 
t  Joseph's  whole  family,  twenty-one  people  in 
,  had  been  spared,  probably  because,  as  Joseph 
anted  out,  they'd  been  praying. 
The  raid  had  been  extensive.  People  had  been 
i  led  ot  injured  all  over  town  and  taken  to  the 
spital,  which  1  never  actually  visited.  "It's  some- 


thing like  a  garage  lor  expiring  persons,"  Seho 
said  confidentially. 

We  waded  through  the  rubble  of  a  corrugated 
house  that  had  heen  hit  directly  hy  lour  rockets: 
two  chopped  through  the  grass  and  came  up  out 
of  the  floor;  two  tore  through  the  roof,  chasing 
people  through  the  rooms,  blasting  boles  and 
tearing  polka  dots  in  the  walls  with  shrapnel  and 
scattering  hundreds  ot  white  pamphlets  entitled 
"How  to  Know  JESUS  CHRIST"  all  over  the 


around  us. 


ground.  Bloody  belongings  scattered  everywhere, 
and  trails  of  blood  in  the  grass  as  il  slaughtered  pigs 
had  heen  dragged  across  the  yard.  A  couple  of 
dozen  people  from  (he  neighborhood  tagged  me 
closely  while  I  pretended  to  make  some  kind  ot 
examinatii  m  ,md  wrote  in  my  notepad,  "And  I'm 
the  idiot  walking  around  with  a  pen  and  a  pad  and 
there's  nothing,  nothing,  nothing  1  can  do  hut 
tin-  1  hey  think  these  tears  are  sweat."  1  picked 
up  one  of  the  leaflets,  which  I  have  in  my  pos- 
session to  this  day.  "My  dear  friend!  Are  you  horn 
again'  Does  Clod's  Holy  Spirit  live  within  you?" 
The  people  crowded  around  me,  explaining  that 
these  attacks  were  unprovoked,  these  victims 
were  harmless  families.  "Look  at  how  they  have 
been  killed'  Look  at  where  they  died!" 

Very  early  the  next  morning  I  ran  into  Joseph 
Baha  downstairs  under  the  awning  at  the  Firestone 
guesthouse.  He  stood  there  flanked  by  two  Lon- 
don-bought suitcases.  Joseph  Baha  was  quite  a 
very  large  man  with  deep-black  skin,  a  basso 
v<  nee,  spec  t.K  les  with  thick  black  rims.  He  looked 
like  a  foreign-exchange  graduate  student.  The 
whole  time  I'd  been  here  he VI  had  the  good  sense 
not  to  do  anything  ar  all  except  to  soak  up  the  air- 
conditioning  and  eat  the  food.  "Time  to  head 
home,"  he  told  me. 

"What.' How.'" 


Ql  in   1    STREI    I  S 


:  itograph  hv  Martin  Adlcr/Panos  Piciures 


I OIIO       SI 


"A  gang  nt  legislators  is  going  to  Gbamga  to 
meet  this  fellow  Gordon-Somers  from  the  U.N. 
I've  slipped  in  my  own  request  tor  a  car,  and  I'll 
be  heading  farther  on.  Id  the  border." 

"I'm  i.  oming  too." 

I  ran  upstairs  and  grabbed  my  pack  and  was  just 
getting  into  a  Nissan  Patrol  with  Joseph  and  two 
gunmen  when  Augustus  Shaacks  came  along 
with  Max  Willie,  and  they  inserted  themselves  in- 
to my  escape  --they  didn't  prevent  it,  just  de- 


layed things  an  hour  or  so  while  we  discussed  the 

unintelligible  pros  and  cons  ol  everything  on 

ind  then  they  came  along,  too.  Mean- 

h  i  i      while  Dr.  Sebo  had  joined  us  and  we  had  a  full  car 

heading  toward  the  Ivoirian  border,  but  perhaps, 

'in    i  ,        not  actually  having  the  border  as  a  stated 

Jest  math  m,  thanks  to  these  new  passengers  and 

then 

We  stopped  at  a  small  town  halfway  between 
Kakata  and  the  border  and  ate  some  rice  at  a 
(.ate.  Neither  Max  nor  Augustus  joined  us.  In 
lact  the\  took  the  jeep  and  disappeared.  Dr.  Se- 
1m  said,  "I'm  sure  they'll  he  hack." 

"  I  bey  didn't  mentii  >n  where  they  were  going?" 
idn't  even  mention  the  name  of 
this  t(  mi;      I  '\    5eh 

familiar  with  the 

"I'm  from  Mo  he  said.  "I  don't  know 

anywhere  else." 

An  hi  uir  late  1  Augustus  pulled  up  in 

the  jeep.  I  hey  had  a  rapid,  nervous  air  about 
them,  very  uncharacteristic.  "Come  on  now," 
Augustus  said  crisply.  "We're  taking  you  to  see  the 
President." 

I  was  dumbfounded  —surprised  that  they  could 
manage  to  surprist 

As  wedn  ;h  town  nobody  said  a  word; 


the  feeling  in  the  car  was  that  something  of  giat 
moment  was  now  transpiring.  We  proceed 
about  ten  miles  tarther  down  the  highway  it 
turned  off  onto  a  track  through  grassland  and  v 
to,  apparently,  a  plantation,  a  region  of  low  1 
nana  plants,  an  ocean  of  them  stretching  off<>^ 
ward  every  horizon. 

We'd  come  three  miles  or  so  off  the  highvryj 
when  we  found  a  place  where  the  plants  thintedf 
out  and  dozens  of  men  and  boys,  most  of  them  stf 
tiny  childten,  camped  anufl 
scattered  vehicles,  the  smok<or1 
their  cook  fires  hanging  ccm 
pletely  still  in  the  dim  unifcm 
light. 

"Yes,"  Dr.  Sebo  said.  His  tens 
was  reverent.  "This  is  the  Sn  111 
Boys'  Unit." 

"We  are  quite  close  now  to  .el 
President,"  Augustus  said. 
"How  do  you  know?" 
"Because  now  we  are  with  e' 
Small  Boys'  Unit." 

Sebo  said,  "Here  he  com;] 
This  is  the  commander,  1  thirf  1 
A  grown  man,  a  man  a  bit 
flirty,  came  forward  now,  led  it 
from  the  recesses  of  the  junl 
by  one  of  the  small  hoys,  wht 
evidently  fetched  him  ro 
with  us.  Dr.  Sebo  shook  the  m;  s 
hand  and  introduced  him  to 
"This  is  the  captain  of  the  Sit 
Boys'  Unit." 

"Well,  Captain!  They're  certainly  sma 
Joseph  Baba  agreed. 

"Are  they  in  training?"  I  asked. 
"This  is  the  personal  bodyguard  of  the  Pre  ■ 
dent,"  Dr.  Sebo  said.  "If  we've  reached  the. 
( Charles  Taylor  can  only  be  a  few  yards  away.' 
That  got  us  all  peering  diligently  into  thesj 
rounding  murk.  But  no  Ptesident  appeared  fn 
out  of  it. 

I  said,  "His  personal  bodyguard?  I  don't  get 
"Don't  you?  These  small  hoys  are  the  soldi  I 
(diaries  Taylor  can  trust  implicitly,  you  see,  i 
cause  they  love  him  as  their  father.  These  are 
orphans  who  sought  him  out  as  their  only  pare 
Many  of  these  small  hoys  witnessed  the  death; 
their  entire  families.  Most  of  them  walked  hi 
all  alone,  some  of  them  as  far  as  a  hundred  mil 
to  be  with  the  President.  They  walked  here  ba 
foot.  But  vou  see  them  now — now  they  ha' 
shoes." 

I  le  waited  for  some  comment.  But  I  could' 
contribute  to  this  conversation  because  I  had  i 
solutely  no  idea  what  to  say. 

The  captain  asked,  "Would  you  like  to  int 
view  a  prisoner  of  war?" 
"A  prisoner  of  war?" 
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"Yes,  we  have  ;i  prisoner  ol  war  here  with  us  to- 

y,  a  Nigerian  pilot." 

"Was  he  shot  down.'" 

"He  infiltrated  our  border,  lie  were  walking 

just  from  Ivory  C  !!oast,  the  area  where  these  peo- 

•  come  from." 

I  turned  on  my  inn  roi  assette  recorder.  They  led 
.'around  behind  ;i  large  panel  truck  when'  sev- 

II  small  boys  surrounded  a  man  on  his  knees 
rh  his  face  in  the  dirt.  One  of  the  small  boys  was 
imping  repeatedly  on  the  man's  he, id  with  the 
el  of  his  tennis-shoed  foot. 

"Come  here!"  The  captain  seemed  to  be  speak - 
I  to  the  captive,  though  the  man  couldn't  have 
wed  on  his  own  and  was  being  dragged  toward 
over  the  ground  by  a  gang  of  small  boys.  He 
ire  only  khaki  pants  torn  off  around  his  thighs. 
>th  his  shoulders  were  dislocated  and  his  el- 
ws  pinned  together  behind  him,  wrapped  with 
>lack  rubber  strap  that  then  looped  around  his 
ck  to  keep  his  head  pulled  far  back.  His  trials 
d  turned  him  completely  penneahle,  si  >  that  the 
nfermg  just  issued  out  of  bun. 
He  said,  "Save  me,  sah.  Please,  sah.  I  beg  you." 
1  said,  "When  was  he  captured.7"  God  help  me. 
lat  is  what  I  said. 

His  face  and  head  were  a  mess  of  bloody  knots 
d  oozing  lacerations,  and  some  of  his  teeth  had 
en  knocked  out  and  both  lips  split  through, 
s  legs  wete  bound  with  a  hemp  rope.  1  lis  left 
;  was  swollen  monstrously  and  appeared  broken 
the  knee.  All  of  him  was  swollen;  his  skin  was 
iny  and  yellowish,  rupturing  in  places  like  a 
id. 

They  raised  him  up  by  the  strap  around  his 
ck  to  look  at  me.  He  said,  "Save  me,  s.ib.  Save 
.',  sah." 

The  captain  said  to  him,  "Where  you  were  ar- 
ited?" 

"I  was  arrested  at  Maryland  border." 
''Maryland  border?" 
'Yes." 

The  captain  said,  "Where  you  are  from.' 
geria?" 

'Yes."  He  seemed  weary  with  reviewing  the 
ticulars.  He  listed  them  out  as  if  by  rote:  Yes, 
i  a  student,  I'm  not  a  pilot,  I'm  Nigerian,  yes, 
ame  from  there  .  .  .  "I'm  a  student  in  Britain, 
ndon — I  work  for  August  Martin  . .  got  sacked, 
icauseof  events  I  couldn't  continue  my  educa- 
;n  again,  I  came  back,  I  was,  I  came  back  to  the 
n. try.  So  since  rhen  I  been  fighting  u  >  gi  i  back, 
;my  girlfriend,  who  is  a  Liherian,  who  is  in  the 
!S. — she  went  over  the  same  nine  with  me  to 
)i.'rseas — she  got  into  United  States,  1  got  into 
tain. 

'So  when  she  heard  of  my  problem,  she  said, 

•said — she  .sent  me  a  ticket  and  a  Lash  of  tour 

indred  fifty  dollars  to  get  my  visa.  But  the 

tish  Embassy  couldn't  give  me  a  visa.  They  said 


I  have  to  git  .i  letter  from  in\  si  book  S<  >  1  got  my 
girl  to  do  it,  to  try  and  get  me  a  letter,  but  that 
was  not  possible,  so  she  said  1  should  come  over 
to  Monrovia  where  the  visa  is  easy  and  they  will 
assist  us  because  she  knew  about  the  visa  office. 
So  .is  I  didn't  have  the  money  to  go  by  a  flight  to 
Monrovia,  I  started  to  go  by  flighr  to  Abidjan  and 
then  come  by  road  to  the  end  of  the  border  in- 
to, into  Monrovia.  So  I  was  only  following  the 
directions  I  was  given  as  I  was  coming — so — so, 
when  I  got  into  the  border  they  atrested  me. 
Thar  is—  " 

The  captain  said:  "You  are  a  liar!" 
— that  is  true.  Thai  is  true  before  (  Sod." 

Naturally  I've  had  occasion,  in  the  interven- 
ing years,  to  remember  this  man.  Sometimes  he 
fills  my  memory.  The  way  I  remember  him  he 
bellows  like  a  steer  in  the  slaughterhouse,  his 
agony  is  unbearable.  And  then,  listening  to  the 
tape,  I  find  it  isn't  true.  On  the  tape  his  tone 
is  measured  and  steady.  His  mind  is  focused, 
every  bn  of  him  is  focused  on  getting  himself 
across. 

"Excuse  me,  sah.  1  will  do  anything,  I  have 
told  them  anything  for  them  to  find  the  truth  to 
save  me  'cause  I  don't  want  to  keep  on  living 
like  this.  I  will  y.\^  anything,  please." 

"How,  how  long  have  you  been — 

"I  was  arrested  on  Sunday.  Since  then  1 
been  in  the  custody  ol  the  general,  he  has 
taken  me  so  many  places,  I  have  in, ale  state- 
ments, 1  have  signed  them,  and  rhen  last 
night  1  was  taken  to  the  Kowa  base  where — all 
the  plan's  I've  been  taken  to  I've  been  —  I've 
been  undergoing  different  kind  of  tortures, 
and  everything.  So  —  " 


hey  led  me  around  behind  a  truck 
where  several  small  boys  surrounded  a 
man  on  his  knees  with  his  face  in  the  dirt 


"And  you're  a  civilian  ?" 

"Yes!  I  am  a  civilian!  I  live  in  Britain!  I  have 
m\  d<  n  iiinent  in  my  bag  with  my  ID  card,  every- 
thing to  verify  my  story,  so-— 1 — please'  Please 
save  me'" 

The  captain,  aware  of  the  tape  recorder,  ion- 
ducted  his  interrogation  of  the  bartered  prison- 
er like  a  inan-m-the-street  radio  interview.  "( )kay 
Are  you  a  civilian?" 

"Yes!  1  am  a  civilian!  I  was  repatnared- 

" —  You  are  rraveling  in  Liberia,  i  ><  >  you  know 
there  is  a  war  ben'  Hid  your  girlfriend  advise 
you  not  to  travel  in  here  because  ol  a  war,  or 
were  you  traveling  with  your  girlfriend.'" 

"1  was  moniroring  flu-  war,  so  when  they  said 


the  Monrovia  capital  is  peaceful-  there's  no  more 
w.ir  there,  so  I  felt  that  there  must  be  a  way  to  get 
into  Monrovia  by  hand,  thai  there  is  route  1  have 
to  follow  so  I  can  go  by  hand."  Did  he  mean  "on 
foot"? 

"Win  you  cannot  travel  by  ship,  because  that 
is  the  easi. 

"I've  never  1  didn't  know  that,  I've  never 
traveled  by  ship,  1  didn't  know 

The  captain  grabbed  his  ear.  "How  can  you 
tell  me  that  you  didn't  know  from  Abidjan  to 
Monrovia  about  a  ship'" 

"About  .i  ship'  You  see,  since  1  came  back  from 
London,  see,  to  fell  you  the  truth,  I've  never 
been  following  the  war  or — or  knowing  what  ac- 
tual I  was  so  desperate  to  yet  back  to  London. 
And  that's  why  1  can  say  I  was  stupid.  1  didn't 
cheek  very  well." 

1  heLl  out  toward  his  lips  the  microcassette 
rape  recorder.  "Can  you  state  your  name  lor  the 

.'"  There's  no  sense  evading  an  admission  that 
I  was  completely  out  ot  my  depth  here. 

"My  name  is  Benjamin  Ugwu." 

"Spell  it.'" 

"U,G  -G  is  for  God— W,  U." 

A  small  boy  said,  "The  man  lying!" 

"No— I'm  not  lying." 

I  )r.  Sebo  stepped  in.  I  le  didn't  like  this  man. 
And  I  could  see  he  was  angry  with  me  too,  lor  in- 
terfering. "Didn't  you  tell  your  interrogators  this 
morning  that  you  are  a  pilot.'" 

took  mij  ID  card  off  and  hun?  it  around 

Uvwu  >  neck,  loudly  and  clearly  sap?  my 

name  and  the  name  of  the  United  States 


"They  [nit  me  on  that  type  ol  tortures  and  say 
that  whatever  I'm  saying  they  don't  believe  me, 
that  unless  it  |  say  I'm  a  pilot,  that  I  tame  here  to 
bombard,  then  that's  when  they  set  me  tree.  1 
was  doing  everything  to  see  that  I  don't  die,  I'll 
Ix-  tree,  or  to  go  under  anything  they  say,  I  will  do." 

At  this  point  I  made  a  bizarre  gesture.  Around 
my  neck  on  a  chain  I  wore  my  photo  ID  card.  1 
took  it  oil  and  hung  it  around  I  Igwu's  neck,  loud- 
Iv  and  clearly  saying  his  name  and  saying  my 
name  and  the  name  ol  the  magazine  and  the 
name  ot  the  United  States  ot  America:  that  the 
magic  from  these  names  would  stand  around  him 
against  bis  misfortunes. 

I  )r.  Sebo  was  stung  by  this,  attacked  by  this.  "| 
don't  think  that  is  a  good  idea  at  all.  No,  no, 
Sebo  said. 

I  addressed  the  captain  and  the  multitude  ot 
small  hoy-.  "When  !  ind  make  my  report 

in  the  Anient  an  press      I  have  to  tell  you,  this  is 


yomy  to  be  considered  atrocious  behavior.   t»i| 
man's  captors  will  answer  to  the  United  Sta  s. 

Ugwu  broke  down  weeping.  "Please,  sah,  al  lai 
they  beat  me,  oh,  how  they  beat  me.  Tell  t  at 
please  to  kill  me.  Please.  Shoot  me,  or  let  im;n 
1  don't  care  if  they  shoot  me.  1  don't  care  it    e 
let  me  go." 

Dr.  Sebo  spoke  quietly  with  the  captai  i 
Creole.  He  came  back  to  me  and  said,  "Plest 
then.  All  right.  This  man  is  going  to  be  all  n  i 
1  have  the  captain's  word  on  that.  Just  ren  \ 
your  credentials,  and  everything  will  he  tap 
care  of." 

By  now  I  was  worried  about  what  I'd  d<|«: 
atraid  ot  my  own  fate  in  this  place.  And  I  a 
haved  like  a  man  afraid,  stooping  to  remove  ni. 
card  from  around  Ugwu's  neck  while  he  wetj.  | 

The  captain  spoke,  and  a  small  boy  stej  ej 
forward  with  a  big  knife.  Straddling  Ugwu's  Ldj 
he  put  his  hand  around  the  captive's  forer.ai 
and  forced  the  head  even  farther  hackwai.  I 
thought  he  was  going  to  cut  his  throat.  He  si  e$ 
the  black  strappado  pinning  Ugwu's  elbow  td 
his  neck.  The  prisoner  tell  forward,  and  the  si  ill 
hoy  cut  the  bonds  around  his  legs. 

"You  are  going  to  the  hospital  now  an<  e< 
ceive  medical  attention,"  the  captain  told  Uj.ii 
They  put  him  unbound  in  the  bed  of  the  truck  m 
took  him  away. 

For  a  while  afterward  we  stood  around  I 
cussing  his  case.  Nobody  seemed  to  believe  U 
young  man's  story.  I  said  that  when  I  got  hot) 
would  call  Charles  Taylor's  American  attorr 
and  lodge  some  kind  of  protest  and  write  ant 
tide  that,  it  it  had  a  happy  ending  tor  Benjani 
would  help  Charles  Taylor  in  the  propagajj 
war.  1  didn't  know  what  else  1  could  do,  except 
mention  it  also  to  the  President  himself.  "Willi 
actually  be  seeing  Charles  Taylor  in  our  cun  il 
lifetimes.'"  1  asked  Sebo. 

"Yes.  The  captain  says  we  can  go  now." 

"Go  where.'" 

"Go  here.  To  the  President.  Here." 

At  this  point  even  more  small  boys  surrou  * 
ed  us.  I  he  captain  led  us  all  out  ot  the  del 
a  path  that  turned  steeply  uphill,  and  within 
dred  paces  we  were  trudging  up  a  bare  knoll,  ;| 
then  up  stone  steps  toward  the  back  end  ot  a  i 
nor  mansion  standing  under  a  dark  cloudsc 
and  looking  over  the  endless  sea  of  banana  plai 

We  passed  over  a  flagstone  patio  perhaps  1 
the  area  ot  a  football  held  where  gunmen,  a  c 
pie  ot  dozen  or  more,  lounged  around  an  em 
swimming  pool.  President  Taylor  waited  i: 
lounge  chair  with  his  legs  stretched  out,  and 
wore  a  blue-gray  jogging  suit  accented,  1  beli» 
is  the  term,  with  vermilion  striping  along 
seams  ot  the  pants  and  around  the  crew  neck  i 
the  cuffs  of  the  long-sleeved  sweatshirt.  As  sc 
as  the  introductions  were  made  and  we  were  se 


I  put  my  recorder  on  the  low  glass  table  he- 
een  us.  Joseph  Baba  sat  with  us,  Dr.  Sebo  also, 

I I  asked  all  the  questions,  and  the  President  did 
oost  all  the  talking.  Because  I  didn't  know 
,at  I  was  doing  and  turned  the  device  toward 
:  wind,  the  recording  is  almost  unintelligible. 

the  best  ot  my  perishing  recollection,  this  is 
iat  he  told  us: 

'I  started,"  he  said,  "with  a  shotgun 
J  three  rifles  and  a  tew  dozen  men 
lind  me.  The  first  garrison  we  came 
put  up  no  resistance,  they  ran  with- 
t  a  tight.  My  dear,  they  thought  we 
j  a  multitude.  It  was  dark,  it  was 
>ht,  and  they  just  assumed.  Their 
It  and  their  corruption  magnified 
."ir  enemies  in  their  sight.  Now  we 
J  arms  to  take  the  next  garrison. 
•neral  Varney  and  Prince  Johnson, 
tsoned  military  men,  lifelong  soi- 
ls, joined  our  cause.  Of  course  with 
ny  of  the  troops  under  them.  Sud- 
ily  we'd  become  formidable! 
i'We  camped  a  tew  dozen  miles  tic  »m 
pnrovia  and  tell  to  arguing  about 
itegy.  Colonel  Varney  and  Prince 
inson  elected  to  move  in,  to  take  the 
y.  They  surrounded  the  Presiden- 
I  Mansion  and  began  shelling  here 
i  there  randomly  and  stupidly.  It 
'ked  like  our  group  would  have  to  move  against 
.'m.  But  your  American  ambassador  to  the 
nry  Coast  came  to  see  me  in  the  middle  ot  the 
;ht  with  a  bunch  from  the  CIA.  Oh  yes.  They 
t  appeared  at  our  perimeter  suddenly  from  the 
ikness,  out  ot  thin  air. 

:'What  your  ambassador  told  me  was  that  it  1 
ited,  it  I  didn't  plunge  the  capital  into  a  bloody 

■  tie,  the  U.S.  would  back  me  one  hundred  pet- 
it. They  and  the  West  African  peacekeepers 

■  i ild  quickly  take  care  ot  Prince  Johnson,  and 
auld  be  installed  as  president  ot  Liberia.  So  1 

I  ted  in  the  bush  until  the  rains  started  and  it 
j;  too  late  to  move.  Meanwhile  Prince  Johnson 

ed  the  president  and  the  city  was  divided 
long  the  peacekeepers  and  Johnson's  forces, 

II  the  U.S.  suddenly  backed  Sawyer  as  an  in- 
:m  president  ot  Liberia.  They  lied  to  me.  Why 
I  they  do  that? 

The  U.S.  is  believed  universally  to  be  pulling 
tugs,  almost  godlike.  I'm  not  a  child,  my  dear, 
lalize  it's  a  myth.  But  I  tell  you  now  that  in  the 
>ldle  of  the  night  CIA  people  appeared  at  the 
'dmeter  ot  our  encampment — they  material 
jil  out  ot  nowhere,  like  ghosts.  The  CIA  works 
nnysterious  ways.  Your  government  must  have 
proved  of  our  insunection  at  first,  or  how  could 
i  ave  survived.7  How  could  any  of  us  have  sur- 
fed? Why  would  they  have  allowed  me,  per- 
:  ally,  to  go  on  living? 


"I  wouldn't  even  be  in  this  country  tod 
not  tor  the  CIA.  My  escape  from  the  American 
jail  in  Boston — I  think  the\  must  have  arranged 
that.  I  )ne  night  I  was  told  that  the  gate  to  m\  cell 
wouldn't  be  k  K  ked.  That  1  could  walk  anywhere. 
I  walked  out  ot  jail,  down  the  steps,  out  into 
America.  Nobody  stopped  me.  I  came  home  to 


Liberia,  What  was  I  in  jail  tor.'  My  dear,  I  don't 
remember.  It  was  nothing. . .  ." 

The  President  went  on  to  describe  his  solu 
tions  for  Liberia:  a  nationwide  referendum  on 
who  should  rule;  a  withdrawal  ot  the  peacekeep 
mg  forces;  an  ambassador  from  the  I  nited 
with  experience  ot  West  Africa  and  a  true  un- 
derstanding ot  its  people.  Throughout  this  inter- 
view his  manner  was  relaxed  ,\i\x\  friendly,  ex- 
cept when  he  described  how  he VI  been  de* 
by  the  U.S.  government,  and  then  he  seemed 
truly  battled,  truly  hurt.  I  asked  him  about  Ben- 
jamin Ugwu.  He  spoke  with  the  captain  ot  th<. 
Small  Boys'  Unit  and  assured  me  all  was  well 
with  the  prisoner.  He  then  most  gnu  iously  dis- 
missed us. 

My  assignment  in  Liberia  was  o\  er.  A 
could  see  at  the  tune  and  as  tar  as  I  cm  se< 
1  accomplished  nothing. 


i 


n  our  way  back  to  the 


hi  irdei  we  i  raveled 
with  a  driver  and  one  gunman.  B\    . 
Joseph,  Augustus,  and  I  were  the  onh 
sengers.  Max  Willie  and  Dr.  Sebo  had  si.,, 
the  President's  quarters  to  wait  for  a  staff  car  go- 
ing back  to  Firestone. 

We  reached  the  fragmented  eastern  portion 
ot  the  highway  and  bumped  along  through  a  mug- 
gy night  under  a  waning  yellow  moon,  reaching 
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irder  camp  at  Luguatuo  at  midnight.  I  gave 
Augustus  Shaac  k-  $200  and  we  parted  there,  on 
th<  Liberian  side.  He  would  come  along  to 
I  >anane  early  tomorrow,  perhaps  find  us  at  our 
lodgings,  ai  n  idbye. 

Joseph  said,  "On  to  better  realms!" 
Since  the  day  I'd  met  him  nearly  three  weeks 
earlier,  Joseph  Baha  had  really  done  nothing  to 
call  ait  ei  it  ton  to  himself,  done  nothing  at  all,  as 


1  i  <  iuld  see,  i  ither  than  to  keep  his  sense  ot 
humor.  I  didn't  know  anything  about  him  ex- 
i  epi  that  he'd  tome  from  C  ihana  and  resided  in 
Li  mdi  >n  and  had  ended  up  hen-  at  the  end  of  this 
ji  lurney  with  trie. 

We  walked  across  the  frontier  together,  across 
the  patchwork  footbridge  into  Cote  d'lvoire. 
While  the  sleep\  guard  at  the  Ivoirian  border  sta- 
1 1  nit  passpi  its  this  way  and  that  in  his 
and  held  them  up  toward  the  lamp,  we 
i  driver  sleeping  there  in  his  cab  who  said 
he'd  lake  u-  <  m  into  I  lnuiie   Bui  the  guard  held 
rt.  Ji  iseph  got  his  documents  back, 
1  in  tin  lib.  flipped  through  mine  over  and 

h  ab,  iut  the  telephone. 
1   me  hac  k  the  passport .'" 
il  detaining  y<  >u,"  |oseph 
guesst  ii  I  had  s] 

ut  from  their  quarters  i  iff 
1  m  iw  they  all  conferred 
over  m\  passport  with  the  first  guard. 

"Shit,"  I  ft  ild  b  iseph.  "Yi  hi  better  just  'jet  going." 
"N<  i,  I  Ji  m't  mind.  I'll  sta^  and  see  they  put  you 

We  t  the  guard  while  he 
i  iperated  In-  teleph  me  I  le  didn't  seem  particu- 
larly exc  ited  al  I  hai  I  tried 

to  take  i  i  'int.  n  I  ;uards,  who 


now  appeared  actually  to  be  guarding  us,  knew  r 
more  English  than  we  did  French. 

"I  urge  you  again,  Joseph,  and  I'm  not  H 
ding — take  the  cab  and  get  out  of  town." 

"Well,  I  don't  mind.  In  any  case,  so  latta 
night  there  won't  be  transport  past  Danane. 

The  soldiers  came  in  a  giant  troop  lorry  vi 
a  diesel  engine  that  could  be  heard  from  verya 
off,  approaching  through  the  dark.  I  clim^ 
aboard  beside  the  drp'l 
Joseph  sat  on  a  bench  uri 
the  tarp  in  back  with  <v 
other  man. 

"Avez-vous  anglais?" 
"A  small  bit,"  the  dr  ; 
said. 

"Where  are  we  going.7 
"I'm  order  to  go  to  the  3 
lice  station  in  Danane." 

For  days  I'd  been  so  ) 
cused  on  getting  out'D 
Liberia  that  I'd  forgot^ 
how  I'd  circumvented 
commissaire  de  police! 
Danane;  but  he  hadn't ) 
gotten  me. 

"You're  an  officer?"  I  s 
"No.  Just  a  corporal." 
"Corporal,"  1  said.  "S 
me." 

He  stayed  silent  a  w 
and  finally  said,  "I  d( 
know.  It's  nothing  here.  Don't  worry" 

The  whole  town  of  Danane  was  dark  as 
came  into  it.  Cattle  sleeping  in  the  street  ha 
get  up  and  move  for  us.  The  entryway  to  the 
lice  station  was  dark  too  when  we  pulled  u; 
front  of  it.  "Is  u  closed?"  I  asked  in  hope. 
"No,"  the  corporal  said.  "We'll  go  there." 
He  took  me  into  the  station  and  spoki 
French  with  the  night  man,  who  sat  behind 
high  counter  in  a  purple  uniform.  Joseph 
lowed  us  in.  The  other  soldier  stayed  in  the  tr 
Immediately  on  turning  us  over  ro  the  desk, 
corporal  left.  For  a  while  the  man  in  pu 
didn't  say  a  word,  just  examined  the  bulky  t 
pin  >ne  on  the  counter  in  front  of  him.  After  ti 
or  tour  minutes  the  man  rook  hold  of  the  rec| 
er  and  began  very  cautiously  dealing  with 
telephone  and  had  a  short  conversation  in  Fret 
He  put  the  phone  away  from  him  and 
nothing  more.  Joseph  and  I  kept  quiet  on 
meekness  and  doubt.  After  we'd  spent  twent 
so  minute-  without  a  word  passing  between  us 
commissaire  de  police  came  in  with  a  dapper 
gentleman  who  turned  out  to  he  the  mayc 
1  )anane. 

The  mayor  and  the  commissaire  started  q 
tioning  me  in  French.  I  couldn't  understand  v 
was  being  said.  "Je  ne  parle  pas  francos, "  I 
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n.  The  commissairc ,  an  imposing  man  with 
e  brown  eyes  1  took  under  the  circumstani  es 
e  hill  of  hate,  got  angry.  "II  parte  francais!"  he 
the  mayor. 

|e  ne  comprends  pas,"  1  insisted.  The  co?n- 
\airc  made  a  noise  of  disgust.  "Nun!  Nun! 
l!"  I  said. 

he  mayor  spoke  to  the  night  man  in  purple, 
got  on  the  telephone  again.  1  kepi  an  eye  on 
ph  Baba,  standing  there  beside  us  at  the  front 
c.  By  his  silence  I  took  if  that  I  should  keep 
it  too. 

low  it  became  evident  that  we  were  waiting 
omething  to  happen,  or  for  someone  to  come. 
mwhile  the  commissairc  spoke  a  long  time  to 
mayor,  who  listened  sadly.  From  his  gestures 
thered  that  the  commissairc  was  describing 
interview  in  his  office  some  three  weeks  hick, 
n  I'd  tried  to  bribe  him  and  he'd  slapped  my 
port  shut  and  shoved  it  back  at  me. 
7ithin  a  half  hour  or  so  a  man  came  in  and 
;e  deferentially  in  French  to  the  mayor  and  the 
mi:  \airc,  and  then  greeted  Joseph  and  me  in 
lish  He  began  to  translate. 
he  commissairc  and  the  may<  >r  f<  icused,  at  this 
it,  on  the  question  of  the  twenty-dollar  bribe. 
y  had  to  ask  me  over  and  over  because  I  pie- 
led  now  to  have  lost  my  English  too.  In  my 
ic  to  think  of  something  to  say  other  than 
truth,  i  very  neatly  didn't  have  to  pretend. 
1  1  handed  over  an  American  bill  of  curren- 
Had  I  done  such  a  thing-'  The  fan  whirled 
rhead  and  the  lips  moved  in  the  ebony  and 
togany  faces,  the  voices  got  louder  and  angrier 
ie  same  question  came  again  and  again,  un- 
iddenly  I  told  them  yes,  I'd  handed  over  some 
ley:  only  because  I'd  wanted  to  make  a  long 
ince  call  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Abidjan — 
inly  been  offering  to  pay  the  toll  for  the  call, 
llence.  By  the  glances  among  them,  I  sensed 
old  the  right  lie. 

nd  how,  the  mayor  asked  through  the  nans 
",  did  the  commissairc  react  to  this  offer' 
showed  them  the  two  palms  of  my  hands.  1 
ight  them  together  emphatically  arid  I  shook 
lead  in  contempt  and  disgust,  just  as  I'd  seen 
ommissaire  do  while  talking  only  moments  ago 
i  the  mayor.  "He  refused  to  take  it.  Me  ah 
tely  refused  and  gave  it  hack  to  me  instantly." 
.he  commissaire's  attitude  changed  magnift- 
,  ly.  He  didn't  look  at  me,  he  kept  his  eyes  on 
ice  of  his  superior,  hut  plainly  he  saw  that  the 
aiding  hand  of  fate  had  missed  him. 
ext  they  took  my  statement.  The  commissairc 
<I  went  down  the  dark  hallway  to  his  office 
i  the  translator,  who  sat  beside  me  across 
jdesk  from  the  commissairc.  They  got  out 
i  and  papers  and  started  a  long,  long  inter- 
told  them  everything  I  could  remember.  1 


gave  them  everyone's  name  and  explained  what 
each  one  had  done  without  am  understanding 
that  these  simple-  nets  the  laherians  had  per- 
formed on  my  behalf  were  c  ondem liable.  No,  not 
these  simple  aets,  hut  the  names  themselves  con- 
dcmneil  them,  nothing  more  than  their  own 
names,  Ivc  ause  in  much  of  the  world  nothing  at 
all  can  actually  he  permitted,  and  simply  to  make 
your  existence  kn<  >wn  is  to  demand  punishment 
But  none  of  this  occurred  to  me.  I  was  angry,  and 
I  wanted  to  make  them  work,  writing  down  lots 
and  lots  ol  details,  names  and  dates  and  places,  my 
every  move  from  the  moment  I'd  stepped  oft  rhe 
plane  in  Abidjan.  In  this  way  I  betrayed  every  last 
person  who  had  helped  me. 

After  an  hour  or  so  I  was  done.  The  commissairc 
escorted  me  out  to  the  anteroom,  where  Joseph 
Baba  napped  sitting  upright  on  the  bench.  For  a 
while  I  napped  beside  him,  and  then  the  night 
man  took  me  hack  into  the  commissairc's  office. 
The  translator  was  still  with  him.  They'd  brought 
in  Augustus  Shaacks. 

He  ace  used  me  with  his  eyes.  I  was  speechless. 
How  had  they  managed  to  make  Augustus 
Shaacks  appear  in  this  room.'  He  didn't  seem  to 
have  been  harmed.  Ik-  was  standing  up  on  his 
own  powet  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  hack. 

wanted  them  to  work,  writin?  lots 
of  details.  In  this  way  I  betrayed  every 
person  who  had  helped  me 

To  Augustus  the  translator  said:  "The  amimis- 
sairc  say  do  you  know  this  man.'  Hid  you  guide  this 
man  across  our  border  into  Liberia  in  violation  of 
statute  law.'" 

Augustus  was  outraged.  "I  never  look  him 
:k  toss  the  border'  Never!" 

"Well.1"  the  translator  said  to  me.  "Hid  this 
man  Augustus  Shaacks  guide  you  into  Liberia  in 
violation  of  statute  law  ."' 

"I'm  sorry,  no,  no,  no,"  I  said,  understanding 
now  what  a  horrific  blunder  I'd  made,  the  latest 
of  many,  many  blunders.  "He  merely  accompanied 
me  around  town  to  assist  me.  Here  in  Danane.  I  ie 
didn't  cross  the  border  with  me.  1  crossed  the 
border  alone.  It  1  gave  any  other  impression,  it  was 
false." 

The  commissairc  understood.  I  Ie  nodded.  The 
translator  turned  Augustus  around.  The  umi- 
missairc  leaned  oxer  the  desk  and  unlocked  the 
handcuffs.  Augustus  left  quickly  by  the  rear 
door  out  into  rhe  yard,  and  I  never  saw  him 
again. 

I  went  hack  and  sat  on  the-  bench.  The  com- 
missairc I  realized,  had  done  me  a  favor.  I'd  hacked 


h  'I  li  i 


his  denial  that  he'd  taken  a  bribe  from  m 

in  return  he'd  prompted  me  I  part  of  my 

statement  and  gel  my  guide  released. 

I  pondered  this.  I  now  determined  ilia!  the 
cummissaire  was  demonstrating  thai  I  should  lie. 
That  1  should  have  lied  from  the  start.  Thai  the 
only  proper  thing  I'd  done  all  night  was  to  he. 

Our  tran-  nd  told  us  we  c<  mid 

•jo,  but  1  wouldn't  get  m\  passport  hack  until  my 
statement  was  read 
would  happen  until  daylight. 

It   was  well  past  lour  hostels  > 

t  losed.  |i  iseph  and  I  lay  on  our  packs  undei 
dor's  awning,  which  we  shared  with  a  herdsman 
and  his  wife.  We  wi  ike  at  dawn  and  went  hack  in- 
side the  station  and  sat  in  the  allien  iom,  where  the 
same  desk  officer  presided.  Behind  him  ran  three 
rows  i  >f  lockers  made  oi  wood  and  chicken  wire  for 
prisoners'  belongings— nearly  empty,  hut  the  jail 
seemed  full  mainly  of  Liherians  heing  arrested 
and  released  c  apric  i>  msly  i  »n  a  n<  >nst<  ip  basis. 

Petty  officials  began  arriving  tor  work,  and  the 
place  echoed  with  the  squawking  of  wo 
chairs  on  the  concrete  floor.  Around  ten 
new  desk  officer  came  on.  As  an  experiment,  1 
asked  him  for  my  passport.  He  actually  took  it 
i  drawer  and  looked  at  it,  and  1  held  my 
breath.  But  he  said  1  had  t<  >  wait  fi  ir  the  o  >mnu\' 
saire,  who  was  at  home,  asleep. 

I  hoped  1  wouldn't  go  into,  the  cell.  It  had  a 
thick  wooden  door  with  a  dozen  one-inch  air- 
holes punched  in  it  and  two  metal  holts  across  it. 
It  musl  have  been  hot  in  there — the  pn 
were  drip]  a  nh  sweat  when  i 

out,  blinking  and  squinti  use  the  cell  was 

ss.  None  ot  thei  .in  thing  more 

than  a  pan  ot  shorts.  Each  came  out  looking  as 
it  nothing  much  concerned  him.  A  hi  >\  in  green 
i<  i  mi  and  was  taken  inl  I  he  of- 

later  a  second  cop  went 

d  come  to  this  place  and 

I  was  not  whole  enough  or  real 
enough  to  accept  its  terms 

ime  ottiee  and  I  -aw  il  .  there 

on  liis  knee-  on  the  flo<  >r  beside  the  desk.  I  lis  m- 
i 
i  k,  hi-  face  blank. 
The  irrived  ahoul  ind  I 

his  ( 'trite  again.  1  le  rubbed  hi-  face 
and  -tared  at  me  awhile.  1  could  see  that  1  dis- 
gusted him,  ah,  i  that  he  pitied  me.  I  le  said  the 
.  i  iuld  he  typed  in  tnpli- 
11  he  asked  ti '  sign  all  three  i 
I  realized  I  didn't  know  1 1  name.  1 


mi,  hut  he  refused  to  tell  me.  1  le  shocffl 
head.  "Yi  in  wi m'l  tell  me  your  name.'"  1  - 
lust  shi  ><  1  liis  head. 

ire  took  me  haek  into  the  ,  6 
lozen  hall-naked  Liberian  ie 
now  st<  POJ  in  a  line  with  their  hands  h  n 
hind  them.  I  recognized  Lincoln  Smytlu 
them.  I  hey  all  stared  .it  me  with  sorrow  and  if 
as  I  passed  by. 

I  found  |oseph  and  together  we  walked  oi  ir 
to  the  yard,  where  we  sat  beneath  an  acac  ia  I 
to  a  trash  pile  and  ate  bananas  we  bought  (rn 
\  endi  'i 

I  told  Joseph  I  didn't  rhink  the  Liherians  will 
he  held  tor  very  long.  I  rehearsed  tor  him  thm 
rails  of  how  rhe  commissaire  had  helped  nit* 
Augustus  released.  It  comforted  me  to  go  ovl 
all  several  rimes. 

"This  is  a  hard  country.  It's  a  hard  country! 
a  hard  land,"  Joseph  said,  his  voice  deep  and  J 
like  (  Jod's. 

I'd  come  to  this  place  and  1  was  not  w 
enough   or  real   enough   to  accept    its   tel 
"Save  me,"  it  says  and  you  want  to 
me,"  it  htLjs  and  you  think,  Wouldn't  rharja 
he   the   best   and  quickest    thing.'   I'd   give 
statement  in  English,  which  would  he  pres 
ed  to  me  in  French  and  which  1  was  siipp  £ 
to  sign  without  any  idea  what  it  said.  Evenl 
I'd  dealt  with,  and  everyone  they  had  eg 
with,    had    been    arrested.   The   commissairi 
police  wouldn't  speak  his  own  name. 


or  a  while  I  held  out,  demanding  to  talk  t( 
Embassy,  hut  nobody  called  the  emb 
and  anyway  I'd  visited  several  counti 
er  gotten  any  help  from  our  officials,  and 
long  ago  ceased  expecting  it,  and  at  the  en 
the  da\  1  signed  the  unintelligible  statem 
The  commissaire  gave  me  back  my  passport, 
I  was  released.  Joseph  and  I  went  to  a  hotel  n 
some  rest  before  leaving  the  next  morning. 
1  lalfway  through  our  breakfast  the  next  day 
Ik  emen  came  and  arrested  us  again,  both  o 
They  took  us  to  the  station,  where  this  time  I 
i  mi  passpi  wis  were  confiscated  by  the  omunis. 
himself,  who  explained  that  he'd  been  mstr 
ed  to  contac  i  the  minister  ot  communicatio 
Abidjan  a  mcerning  our  ease. 

case?"  1  said.  "This  only  concerns 
Mi.  Baba  is  just  standing  by  as  a  friend."  r 
had  it  happened?  Maybe  too  main  higher- 
had  become  involved.  Perhaps  they  were  just 
joying  themselves. 

The  commissaire  explained  sadly  and  we£ 

is  journalists,  Joseph  and  I  both  nee 

I  documents  from  the  Ministry  of  G 

munication  m  Abidjan.  We  would  have  to} 

vide  letters  from  the  magazines  we  worked 


ese  would  be  faxed  to  the  ministry,  and  per- 
is permission  to  act  as  journalists  in  (  'ote 
roue  wouldn't  he  too  long  in  coming  hack, 
["he  magazine  I  was  writing  for  had  provided 
with  such  a  letter,  hut  from  the  Talking  Drum 
;ph  had  nothing.  Without  comment  the  com- 
sairc  took  what  we  could  give  him. 
X/e  spent  the  night  .if  the  hotel  we'd  found, 
tea  good  one  by  local  standards, 
supper  Joseph  told  me  it  was  a 
y  bad  thing  the  Ivoirians  had 
en  his  Ghanaian  passport.  The 
C  had  granted  him  a  special  visa 
I  status  as  a  political  refugee,  he- 
ise  the  Ghanaian  authorities 
ited  him.  Some  years  before,  as 
Hing  air  force  officer,  Joseph  had 
ticipated  in  a  plot  against  the 
ime.  The  plot  had  been  exposed 
I  the  plotters  sentenced  to  death. 
?ph  had  escaped  with  his  life. 
:>uld  these  Ivoirians  decide  to 
hiiii  off  their  hands  by  deport- 
hi:n  directly  to  Ghana,  that 
did  be  the  end  of  him. 
rhe  next  morning,  having  faxed 
credentials  to  the  Ministry  ol 
mmunication,  the  commissaire 
jrned  our  passports  and  let  us 
Apparently  he'd  done  us  rhe  fa- 
of  failing  to  mention  Joseph  to 
ministry.  We  thanked  him  profusely,  giddily, 
lie  backing  rapidly  out  the  door  and  into  the 
■et. 

Recollected  our  packs  at  the  hotel  and  head- 
down  the  road,  walking.  Any  bus,  any  car  for 
e  that  passed,  we'd  get  aboard.  Right  now  we 
y  wanted  to  be  moving  away  from  here. 
before  we'd  reached  the  outskirts  of  Danane 
i  policemen  riding  together  on  one  small  mo- 
Dike  cut  us  oft  and  demanded  our  passports 
I  told  us  we  were  under  arrest  and  rook  us 
k  to  the  center  of  town, 
his  time  we  bypassed  the  police  station  and 
it  instead  to  the  offices  of  the  prefecture  in 
>ther  building,  somewhat  more  modern  and 
rentable  than  the  station.  Our  policemen  ush- 
J  us  into  the  offices  of  the  prefect  himself,  a 
ill  elderly  man  who,  at  this  moment,  presided 
r  a  gathering  of  ten  or  so  people,  every  one  of 
>m  I  recognized.  1  lere  were  xhe  commissaire ,  and 
boy  who'd  erroneously  stamped  my  passport 
;  first  morning  here,  and  the  various  officers 
>'d  manned  the  desk  during  our  visits  to  the  sta- 
i,  and  the  man  who'd  done  all  rhe  translating, 
e  were  the  mayor  and  the  tour  policemen 
o'd  anested  us,  counting  the  two  who'd  just  es- 
ted  us  in,  who  seemed  to  he  expected  to  par- 
'pate  in  whatever  was  about  to  happen, 
he  prefect  spoke.  The  translator  translated: 


"A  new  regulation  will  now  be  enai  ted  am<  >ng 
the  people  of  our  prefecture  — 

As  lie  delivered  his  remarks,  the  pretec  i  m<  >\  cd 
from  one  to  the  other  of  those  present,  singling 
each  one  out  tor  attention.  A  swift  contamination 
bad  set  out  from  my  transgression,  and  everyone 
was  at  fault  now,  not  just  me.  I'd  broken  the  on- 
ly rule,  and  in  breaking  the  only  rule  I  came  to 


learn  it:  that  when  questioned  by  officials  1  must 
never  speak  of  actual  facts.  I  must  traffic  only  in 
fictions.  These  fictions  will  be  judged  according 
to  their  usefulness  to  the  interrogators  in  the  ver\ 
shorr  term. 

"Never  again  shall  any  journal isr,  or  person  of 
foreign  origination,  be  permitted  to  cross  our 
border  with  the  war-torn  nation  of  Liberia. 

"Never  again  shall  any  official  of  our  prefec- 
ture put  any  kind  of  such  stamp  in  any  foreign 
passport  to  allow  such  passage,  unless  and  until 
our  regulations  are  satisfied  in  full,  including  and 
most  especially  our  new  regulation.  To  wit: 

'"All  journalists  appearing  in  this  prefecture 
shall  present  themselves  immediately  t<  i  the  1 1  mi 
missairc de police ,  who  will  transmit  knowledge  of 
their  presence  most  immediately  to  rhe  mayoi 
and  to  the  prefect.  Said  journalists  shall  present 
to  rhe  cummissaire,  the  mayor,  and  the  prefect, 
each  one  of  them,  a  legible  copy  of  their  creden- 
tials horn  rhe  news  organization  by  which  they  are 
employed  to  be  working  in  this  prefecture' 

"Gentlemen:  You  will  now  indicate  your  un- 
derstanding of  this  regulation  by  signing  it  in  my 
presence  " 

While  Joseph  and  1  sat  side  b\  mJc  in  chairs, 
like  a  small  audience,  the  i  ifficials  present  formed 
a  line  and  each  approached  the  desk  in  his  turn, 
look  the  pen  from  the  prefect's  assistant,  signed 
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Iii-  n  line,  handed  hat  k  the  pen,  and  made  way  for 
\i  signer.  When  all  were  done,  the  pre- 
lised  the  document  before  his  face  and  ex- 
amined 11  carefully.  1  le  handed  ir  to  his  assistant 
and  said  si  imething  thai  wasn'i  translated.  The  as- 
sistant hue  it  away  to  another  part  oi  the  build- 
ing. We  waited  in  utter  silence.  In  five  minutes' 
time  the  assistant  returned  with  multiple  copies 
nt  the  dot  ument  and  handed  them  out  to  every- 
body but  me  and  |oseph. 

"And  now,  dear  sirs,"  the  prefect  said  to  us 
through  his  translator,  "you  will  please  present  to 
me  the  documentation  from  your  respective  news 
organizations,  and  your  obligations  to  our  pre- 
fecture will  be  complete." 

I  handed  over  to  the  assistant  a  copy  of  my 
letter. 

"Please  excuse  me,"  |<  iseph  said,  looking  rapid- 
ly between  the  prefect  and  the  translator,  "but  I'm 
sorry  to  tell  you  1  haven't  got  such  a  letter." 

A  meat  sadness  descended  onto  the  room,  a  ter- 
rible unite  depression  of  palpable  weight.  For  a 
long  time  nobody  said  a  word. 

At  let  some  moments  the  pretext  said  to  me  in 
English,  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Penis  Johnson.  We 
have  in  our  possession  your  documentation.  You 
are  dismissed." 

"I'm  very  grateful,  Your  Excellency,"  I  said,  my 
heart  ramming- around  inside  me,  "and  I  wish  to 
apologize  for  this  inconvenience  caused  by  my  ig- 
norance  - 

"Yi  hi  are  dismissed.   I  hank  you." 

Joseph  said,  "And  we're  both  dismissed.'" 

I  lie  prefet  t  spoke  briefly,  reverting  to  French. 

"Most  unfortunately,"  the  translator  translat- 
ed, "you,  sir,  Mr.  Baba,  must  remain  in  deten- 
tion until  such  rune  as  youi  doc  umentary  oblig- 
at  K  uis  are  fulfilled." 

The  ci  ips  took  us  hack  to  the  station  and  gave 
me  back  my  passport  and  sat  Joseph  down  on  the 
bench  again  in  the  anteroom. 

"(  Mi  iiiv  C  ;od,  |(  iseph,"  I  -aid. 

"It'-  a  hard  country,"  |oseph  told  me.  "They 
waste  your  tune."  1  have  t<  >  say,  he  didn't  seem  par- 
ticularly pur  i  nit. 

"I'll  wan  around  tor  you.  Maybe — 

"I  can't  get  through  to  Talking  I  hum.  The  best 

i  ci\  ilization  and 
;et  the  magazine  to  send 

I  was  in  lia|  p\   that  he  suggested  I 

.'.  ilhng  t<  i  -ta\  i  'iil\  bee  ause  I  re- 
alized I'd  hate  ur.  -elf  later  for  going.  But  I  want- 
ed to  1  'ii  of  this  place. 

Neithertheo  .  nor  the  prefect  would 

reveal  the  numbers  of  their  fax  machines,  a  pol- 
ii  utterly  incomprehensible,  might 
been  expei  ted 

si  Hue  pi  lint  along 
the  w  ay,  see  it  igh  t<  i  the  com- 


pound in  Liberia.  Maybe  a  message  delivtb 
overland  from  the  NPRAG  would  do  the  tr  k 
They  can  put  together  some  kind  of  creder  ai 
package  tor  me." 

I  gave  Joseph  four  of  my  $100  hills.  I  hoped 
he  able  to  bribe  his  way  out  of  this.  We  sh|)l 
hands  and  I  left  him  standing  there  in  fronr  of  n 
prefecture's  othees. 

1  lined  the  first  driver  I  could  find.  We  mac  | 
only  a  half  dozen  miles  out  of  town  before  the 
broke  down.  I  paid  him  and  got  out  and  hail 
passenger  van.  I  took  the  van  to  the  next  t< 
and  hired  a  car  that  took  me  direcrly  to  the 
port  in  Abidjan.  When  I  got  to  Paris  I  rriei 
make  phone  calls  from  there  on  Joseph's  beha 
unsuccessfully,  because  the  hour  was  late.  I  eaa 
the  States  and  put  my  wife  to  work  placin 
to  the  compound  at  Harbel,  and  to  London 

On  the  plane  out  of  Orly  in  Paris,  the  woi  J 
sitting  beside  me  turned  to  me  and  said, 
hand  is  going  to  fall  off." 

Do  you  think  I  blinked  at  that.1  No,  I  didn 
was  a  little  bit  longer  before  I  blinked  at  ; 
thing. 

On  the  tray  table  before  her  she  had  a  srac|) 
cards  and  envelopes.  She'd  been  busy  writ 
and  addressing  Christmas  cards  the  whole 

When  1  got  back  to  the  States,  I  joined 
family  in  Idaho  for  Christmas.  Snow  covered  ( 
mountains. 


hy  did  I  go  to  Liberia.'  What  was  1  thi 
ing,  why  did  I  do  it,  why?  I  don't  kno' 
don't  know. 

1  called  my  editor  and  told  him  I'd  gotten  nc 
ing  tor  him.  I  said  I  was  keeping  what  was  lef 
the  magazine's  expense  money  and  they  col 
come  after  me  and  rry  and  get  it  it  they  want 
I  hoped  they'd  try. 

I  called  Charles  Taylor's  stateside  attome\ 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  told  him  I  was  writir 
tremendous  article  that  would  pivot  around 
late  ot  Benjamin  Ugwu,  and  he  should  cht 
on  Mr.  Ugwu's  condition  and  make  sure  h 
been  released.  I  never  heard  one  way  or  I 
other. 

I  was  no  help  at  all  to  Joseph  Baba.  I  never 
through  by  phone  to  the  NPRAG  at  Harbel.  1 1 
the  wrong  number.  My  wife  spent  hours  on 
phone  to  London,  but  the  only  Talking  Dr 
magazine  she  could  locate  claimed  never  to  hi 
heard  of  any  Joseph  Baba.  He  must  have  bee 
spy. 

All  through  the  Christmas  break  and  for  so 
days  after  I  returned  to  Iowa  City,  I  called  Jose 
Paha's  London  phone  number  frequently,  a 
eventually  got  through  to  him.  He'd  spent  i 
days  in  I  \uiane  as  punishment,  I'm  tempted  to 
lieve,  tor  his  kindness  to  me. 
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Life  among  Vermont's  hippies, 

hunters,  bears,  and  moose 
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>ving  the  city  dkln  t  prevent  me 
from  needing  some  country.  So  in  1969,  when  my  daughter  was  seven 
months  <>ld  (and  at  the  same  tune  as  I'd  begun  to  write  essays),  1  took  an- 
other plunge  and  bought  an  eight-room  house  on  forty  acres  near  Barton,  in 
northeastern  Vermont,  plus  an  old  Volkswagen  Beetle  to  get  to  it. 

Marion  and  I  dugout  the  gravity  spring  up  the  hill,  where  our  water  flowed 
from,  put  in  a  heater  to  make  it  hot,  a  bathtub,  and  a  little  gas  furnace  to  sup- 
plement the  1921  cast-iron  wood  stove.  We  lured  a  carpenter  to  jack  Lip  the 
sills  and  resettle  them  (the  price  of  the  house  had  been  $5,000),  a  mason  to 
rebuild  the  chimney,  and  a  rooter.  We  tilled  the  woodshed  from  the  discard 
heap  at  a  dowel  mill  down  the  road,  bought  more  lib  bulbs  and  cultivated  the 
roses,  the  rhubarb,  and  the  horseradish,  limed  the  worn  old  lawn  and  spread 
ashes  on  the  lilac  beds,  rented  a  P.O.  box  and  acquired  a  library  card. 

The  place,  of  course,  snowballed  in  importance  for  me  during  the  next  three 
decades.  I  wrote  about  it  frequently  as  I  gained  familiarity,  and  in  the  1980s 
dictated  a  good  number  of  Nc\c  Yurk  Times  nature  editorials  from  the  near- 
est pay  phone,  six  miles  downhill,  because  our  road  had  no  electric  or  phone 
lines.  We  kept  chickens,  goats,  dogs,  and  Molly  grew  up  with  memories  of 
kerosene  light  in  the  evening  tor  at  least  part  of  every  year,  and  the  sight  of 
deer  and  the  occasional  bear,  of  foxes  hunting  woodchucks  and  killdeet 
soaring,  woodcock  diving,  and  snipe  wheeling  in  lariat  loops.  It  was  an 
eight-hour  drive  from  New  York  to  Wheeler  Mountain,  which  curved  around 
in  front  of  our  house  and  that  of  our  only  neighbors,  Karl  and.  Dorothy 
Wheeler,  but  seemed  farther  because  the  cliffs  looked  more  like  Idaho  than 
Vermont.  Bobcats  had  colonized  them,  ravens  nested  on  them,  and  people 
came  from  Montreal  and  Burlington  to  climb  them. 

While  house  hunting,  I'd  found  that  the  real  estate  agent  I  was  looking 
for  in  town  was  married  to  the  owner  of  the  gas  station  where  1  stopped,  to 
ask  directions  (which,  passed  from  father  to  son,  was  still  in  the  same  fam- 
ily at  the  millennium,  as  were  Barton's  other  principal  businesses,  and  the 
village  still  had  about  a  thousand  people).  Avis  Harper  took  me  along  a  few 
hack  roads  where  a  guy  might  step  out  on  the  porch  with  a  shotgun  to  see 
what  we  wanted,  then  passed  me  on  to  Em  Hebard,  who  had  kepi  a  gener- 

Edward  Hoagland's  memoir  and  seventeenth  book,  Compass  Points,  lull  he  published 
in  February  by  Panthetm.  His  List  essay  m  Harper's  Magazine,  "Writers  Afoot,"  ap- 
peared in  the  October  1999  issue 
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.  served  as  .1  Republican  state  legislator,  and  later  wound  up  asf 
mont's  treasurer.  Em  had  enjoyed,  however,  .1  secret,  earlv  "socialist"  1 
od  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  ( ireenwich  Village — a  job  in  the  Agricjjuj 
Department  .it  the  tail  end  ol  the  New  Deal,  and  then  a  sublet  over  j  ■ 

club  in  New  "i  1  irk  (  !ity,  where  he  could  sir  out  on  the  root  and  listen  t  j; 
sessions  all  night.  So,  whether  just  through  hick  or  else  insightful  fellow  ei; 
in»,  he  brought  me  straight  to  the  raw  corner  ol  Orleans  and  Caledti 
counties,  where  I  tell  in  love. 

The  \\  heelers,  though  almost  eighty,  weren't  selling  their  Kind.  Karl) 
been  stationed  in  Brownsville,  Tex. is,  during  World  War  1 — and  his  only  M 
1  hlda,  was  there.  Then,  after  the  army,  he'd  been  employed  as  a  railroadjn 
man  near  home,  until  the  Depression  derailed  that  ji  ib  and  he  took  ov<  li 
lather's  farm,  under  the  2,400-toot  mountain  that  bore  their  name.  U  i 
1  )i  m  ith\ .  Karl  bad  plenty  of  kith  and  km  around,  who,  like  Dorothy  ha|e| 
gradually  became  im  friends.  Dorothy  had  grown  up  in  the  Shaker  com 
in  (  aiitcrburv.  New  Hampshire,  where  her  father  acted  as  the  handvm.  ,1 
ter  her  mother's  death  from  TR  (and  she  took  an  unsentimental  view  of  p| 
crabby  Shakers).  Making  do  with  Karl,  she  had  sold  cottage  cheese  am.  hi 
ternulk,  cream  and  pies,  eggs  .m<\  cakes,  to  the  summer  folk  on  Lake  Willcm 
by,  going  the  five  or  ten  miles  by  horse  and  wagon,  and  had  boarded  ft! 
of  the  jitterier  single  ones  in  her  spare  r<  >om,  when  that  sort  of  arrange  ei 
tl  mrished  as  a  cust<  >m  in  New  England.  Rest,  she'd  likeel  writing  a  weekl™ 
umn  tor  a  newspaper  during  their  salad  days  while  Karl  was  on  the  rail  a; 
Now  they  tailed  Karl's  nephew  at  suppertime  at  5:15  each  afternooi  1 
1  T  radio  to  rell  him  they  were  okay. 

Next  door  to  the  Wheelers,  in  the  onh,  other  hoi  he  on  this  four-mile  st'U 
of  dirt  road — and  no  road  paralleled  it  in  either  direction  tor  at  least  am  I 
four — lived  the  Basfords,  who  did,  however,  want  to  sell.  Donald  vs 
housepainter  seasonally  and  otherwise  made  a  poor  living  brewing  )i 
whiskey  and  bathtub  beer.  Kay,  the  witty  English  war  bride  whom  he« 
brought  home  a  quarter-century  before,  cleaned  house  tor  the  pharmaJ 
family  downtown  and  warned  me  in  all  fairness  that  in  the  wintertime  if 
so  eold  here  that  their  rabbit  dog  would  jump  into  the  oven  in  the  mom 
when  she  first  lit  the  stove.  Abo  that  the  man  who  had  built  the  house,  an  r 
1900,  bad  shot  his  mother-in-law  and.  a  few  hours  later,  himself.  She  pJ 
ed  to  the  bullet  holes  and  said  not  she  but  other  people  suspected  the  ;p 
ence  1  if  a  ghi  1st. 

Kay  was  eager  to  achieve  the  benefits  of  electricity.  They  had  give  1 
their  couple  of  cows,  and  an  attempt  at  Christmas-tree  and  ginseng  tarn  1 
and  did  subsistence  vegetable-gn  iwing  and  are  deer  meat.  1  got  to  know  tl 
pretty  well  after  the\  had  ceded  their  house  so  gladly  to  me,  and  their  st< 

ne.  Donald  beat  her;  she  tied  one  midnight,  hitchhiked  to  safety,! 
returned  to  Britain  tor  three  years;  then  came  back  to  nurse  him  througn 
stroke-  and  dec  line.  Donald  was  a  saturnine,  unrelenting  iconoclast,  a  n( 
c<  mntn   igin'ei  from  the  get-go — about  politics,  religion,  social  norms,  and 
111.  I  nlike  Karl's  relatives — ometime  hunter-  and  trappers  who  alst 
n  or  bear  or  bobcat  meat — Donald  didn't  maintain  a  wider  net  in 
community  than  that  which  bootlegging  provided  him.  They  paid  their 
es  much  quicker,  worked  at  the  high  school,  served  on  the  Rescue  Squad,  jo 
the  American  Legion.  Nevertheless,  an  acidulousness  like  Donald's  ra 
r\  is  a  kind  of  shirttail  cousin  to  the  cynicism  that  goes  with  la  wye 
01  writing,  and  Donald  benefited  tor  a  while  from  (besides  mine)  thepo. 
lul  friendship  of  our  most  distinguished  citizen  in  Barton,  Lee  Emerson,  ' 
"I  isi  balanced-budget  governor."  It  the  snowplow  hadn't  pushec 
!  mntain  R< iad  for  a  week  or  more,  despite  Kay  and  Donald's  1 
be  i  if  1  glass  of  apple  eider  and  a  deer-meat  sandwich  tor  the  driver, 
leave  his  law  office  over  the  bank  and  walk  across  the  hall  to  theT 
item  phi  >ne  call  to  the  Town  Garage,  and  the  ti 
in  an  hi  mr:  and  no  sandwich.  Donald  used  to  paint  Lee's 
V  irk  Street,  with  the  mansard  root  and  turret. 


\  feud  with  the  Wheelers  had  begun  when  1  ><  maid  accused  Karl  of  mo 
i  mil'  his  stepdaughter,  Mickie,  while  dandling  her  on  his  knee  during  her 
its  just  up  the  road  (accurately,  Dorothy  said).  Karl  thereupon  cut  otl  K.i\ 
J  Donald's  access  to  the  original  spring  that  the  two  Ik  iuscs  had  shared  for 
y  years.  Mickie  herself  became  a  friend  or  mine  briefly,  years  later,  after  her 
'ents'  deaths  and  I  etore  her  own,  from  alcoholism  -and  her  bitterness 
s  directed  at  Donald,  no  one  else.  She'd  seen  him  hold  .1  meat  t<  >rk  to  her 
idier's  throat  and  rape  her  on  the  living-room  floor—  next  to  where  we  were 
ing  as  we  talked.  Or  force  the  two  of  them,  with  a  pistol  at  their  hacks, 
face  the  wall  for  hours  on  a  Saturday  night,  his  "English  whore 
1  her  little  bastard."  Mickie  had  escaped  thn  >ugh  marriage 
sr  high  school,  hut  unfortunately  she  picked  a  crook,  who 
ned  her  a  year  in  jail  as  an  accessory  to  one  of  his  hurglar- 
.<■ (Hiring  an  attorney,  he  got  out  sooner.)  She  said  her  fa- 
ite  husband  had  been  the  one  who  heat  the  shit  out  of  Don- 
on  a  visit  home,  left  linn  hog-tied  on  the  floor  after  he'd 
i idled  Kay,  and  told  Kay  to  burn  the  house  down  when  the\ 
re  gone — which  was  ;i  tried-. ind-true  method  of  dealing 
h  unwanted  relatives  in  Old  Vermont. 
Vliekie  was  a  hlowsy,  eoninionsensK.il,  attractive  sort  of 
man  with  a  drinking  problem,  visiting  her  mother's  grave 
ore  she  stopped  to  chat  with  me,  with  a  son  in  tow,  or 
new  fiance  (a  guy  twenty  years  older  than  she  and  miss- 
some  teeth,  whose  chief  (.harm  seemed  to  he  his  Social  se 
Sty  check,  hut  certainly  quite  gaga  over  his  good  luck),  and  w<  >i  • 
J  about  her  children.  She  had  returned  to  Ballon,  her  hi  >t  net  own, 
_r  another  shipwreck.  But  the  children's  switch  in  schools  was  he- 
blighted  by  the  memory  people  had  of  Mickie's  return  another 
le — one  August  maybe  twenty  years  before — when,  as  if  to  spite  her 
ents,  she  had  danced  naked  <  >n  the  stage  of  a  girlie  tent-show  at  the 
intv  fair.  Her  kids  needed  to  fight  with  other  kids  every  day  111  or- 
to  defend  her  name.  She  told  me  her  drinking  had  started  when  she 
5  only  nine  1  >r  ten,  ,1  "little  waitress"  carrying  glasses  1  >t  bathtub  beet 
vnst, ins  to  the  customers  and  secretly  sipping  from  each. 
Cay  Basford  used  to  1  el  I  me  that  she  had  had  "two  daughters,"  the 
1  the  good,  but  1  didn't  realize  al  first  that  both  were  pool  Mickie.  Mick- 
iad  been  so  loved  by  boys  as  ;i  girl  that  two  separate  tittvish  men  stopper 
the  year  of  her  death,  t<  >  revisit  the  house  where  they  had  felt  her  spe 
r  worst  early  experience,  she  said,  was  when  1  )onald  had  sold  a  dar- 
4,  cast -oft  horse  that  he'd  picked  up  tor  her  a  tew  months  beti  ire.  Sold 
>  the  local  mink  rancher  f<  >r  drinking  m<  >ney:  and  hadn't  warned  her. 
■  happened  to  be  standing  in  the  schoolyard  at  recess  when  she  saw  it 
rolling  by — her  precious  Blaek\ — tied  in  the  back  of  the 
knacker's  truck.  She  screamed  and  screamed,  but  there  was 
no  way  she  eon  Id  rescue  it,  even  by  jumping  on  her  bike 

mention  all  of  this  as  a  prelude  to  the  ambiguity  of  driving  around 
inont.  I  found  1  Xinald  himself  companionahly  humorous  and  irreverent 
■in  axe-swinging  sort  of  way,  and  Kay  flirtatious,  tasteful,  rather  wise,  un- 
)onald  stopped  me  one  noontime  outside  the  drugstore  and  told  me  he 
'  going  to  kill  me  because  his  wife  had  |iist  run  oft  to  England  and  I  must 
;  e  helped  her  because  how  else  could  she  have  mitten  the  money.  Actu- 
1 ,  from  the  pharmacist's  wife — vet  he  couldn't  prove  it,  and  didn't  kill  ficr 
iier  but  moved  into  a  trailer  down  the  highway  with  a  woman  who  was 
.  Hired  to  have  killed  her  husband  (ruled  a  suicide,  though  supposedly  the 
1)1  was  left  out  of  reach),  until  Ka\  came  home  and  Donald  had  his  sev- 
r  strokes  and  lav  abed,  cursing  at  his  helplessness. 

Ve  had  a  district  attorney,  elected  by  the  county  at  around  that  time,  who 

not  an  attorney;  be  bad  to  hire  a  green  law-school  graduate  to  do  the 

Hyeringfor  him.  And  our  postmistress  referred  to  almost  anybody  with  a  for- 
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1    I   MORTI 1-  eign  accent  as  an  Eye-talian.  Not  more  than  a  few  years  back,  night  riders  f 

the  next  town  had  shot  into  the  house  of  a  black  minister,  a  newcomer, 
driven  him  out-  a  spasm  of  violence  that  was  condoned  by  the  state  pi 
who  investigated  it,  as  well  as  by  our  county  newspaper.  More  recently,  n 
local  sheriff  lost  Ins  bid  for  reelection  after  being  accused  of  sleeping  with-j 
- .  ;  >(  K|  \c  ;  PR(, )]  UBITION,  game  warden's  wife.  Ir  was  that  kind  of  place.  And  when  Neil  Armstrong  . 

I  mi::  Alelrin  walked  on  the  moon,  my  wife  and  I  went  to  the  Hotel  Barto  d 
watch  the  spectacle  in  the  lobby  (plus  take  baths  tor  a  dollar  a  pop— tvi 
didn't  have  hot  water  yet ).  Although  the  spectacle  was  breathtaking,  at  ^slf 
the  Jerk  turned  oft  the  TV  set  and  went  upstairs  to  bed  at  his  regular  hoi-4 
sent  us  home  laughing.  But  this  lovely,  rambling,  three-story,  eighty-year  I4 
building  with  a  wraparound  porch  burned  on  the  night  before  Thanksgb  \i 
a  L>  Miple  of  years  later. 

Other  "flat landers"  besides  us  were  showing  up,  but  they  were  mostly  ot  -A 
generation  ten  or  til  teen  years  younger  than  Marion  and  I,  the  so-called  N 
pies  of  the  baK  boom,  born  during  the  hypersexual  years  ot  World  W'a  I 
not  in  the  depths  of  the  1  )epression,  and  thus  less  cautious  and  skeptical,  n  n 
communal  and  programmatic,  settling  year-round  on  other  $100-an-;,d 
abandoned  farms,  with  the  sec<  mdary  aim  of  trying  to  change  the  world.  I  w  t 
ed  the  world  changed,  too,  and  so  have  remained  fascinated  ever  since  by  11 
flower-child  experiments  of  some  ot  these  boomers,  and  the  fallout. 

A  leading  edge  at  the  moment  was  the  commune  movement  here  al  A 
the  *.  anadian  border,  near  the  sources  ot  the  Connecticut  River  and  in|| 
watershed  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  had  been  Rogers's  Rangers  raiding  t 
tory  during  '"he  French  and  Indian  War,  and  an  area  of  disaffection  du< 
the  American  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War.  Disaffection,  msurrect: 
slave-  and  alien-smuggling,  draft-dodging  (one  ot  my  current  friends  was 
ularly  guiding  draft  resisters  into  Canada  about  now) — so  why  not  a  hi 
I  .  it  -gn  i\\  ing  and  tree  love  in  the  name  of  brotherhood'  Although  north-cc 
try  folk,  in  faet,  were  often  offended  by  this  new  counterculture,  they  te 
ed  not  to  go  and  smtch  to  the  narcs.  Their  grandpas  had  outraced  Custi 
men  in  It  >w  -slung  roadsters  during  Prohibition,  or  hidden  the  dudes  that  1 
And  thus  one  of  Barton's  leading  businessmen,  after  hearing  confident^ 
from  the  local  state  tn  ><  iper  that  a  certain  single  mom  who  had  shown  up  w<] 
ing  a  peasant  blouse,  earthy  skirt,  a  glassy  look,  and  windblown  hair  was 
ally  a  federal  plant,  tipped  oft  her  neighbors,  so  that  she  fished  in  vain 
information  from  them  tor  a  whole  year. 

As  a  New  Yorker,  I  disliked  what  drugs  were  doing  to  the  city,  and  the  1 
pies'  notion  rhar  shuttling  the  stuff  down  there  was  a  romantic  livelihood; 
1  lark.  Bur  1  was  in  the  mountains  tor  the  wildness;  and  one  ot  the  commi 
leaders  joined  me  tor  a  forty-mile  walk  through  the  forests  (twice  as  far 
went  with  an  official  Fish  and  Wildlife  biologist)  and  became  a  dear  pal.  / 
othet  dropped  in  unexpectedly  on  me  at  Wheeler  Mountain  with  three 
horts  to  check  my  bona  fides,  but  thereafter  allowed  me  a  tree  run  at  his  Fa 
where  the  women  gardened  bare-breasted  because  they  thought  it  helped 
veggies  grow.  And  another  let  me  watch  him  snort  cocaine,  it  I  chance^ 
hi  an  mnd — though  a  dealer  from  the  city  who  was  making  a  pickup  told 
that  if  word  got  out,  1  would  be  tied  up,  put  in  a  bathtub,  and  the  hot  wi 
turned  on.  The  only  broken  law  1  knew  ot  that  seriously  angered  me  was  wl 
some  hippie  hunters  would  shoot  a  moose — ot  the  first,  protected  tew  t 
were  wandering  in  from  the  faunal  reservoir  ot  the  Ma 

L         woods,  where  they  had  survived  the  nineteenth-cent 
slaughter — and  hold  a  barbecue, 
ite  sports  a  Janus  face,  spendthrift  and  vet  miserly,  with  both  ag 
and  grimace  underneath.  We  often  wee]1  in  seizures  of  intense  happiness, 
instant  e,  and  smile  in  grief:  him  as,  in  my  stint  111  the  army,  working  at  a  h 
pital  morgue.  I'd  noticed  how  commonly  the  dead  had  managed  .it  the  I  > 
1  temperate  -on  ot  smile.  This  circularity  is  neither  alarming  1 
ngriious,  but  rather  seems  to  make  things  whole  and  complete.  In 


uner,  dancing  butterflies  of  pretty  colors  will  congregate  where  I've  gone 
side  to  piss  in  the  grass.  The  glint  of  tiger-yellow  or  cobalt-blue  in  their 
utiful  wings  may  be  enhanced  by  the  minerals  that  they  s<  >  crave  and  thai 
body  lias  declared  surplus.  And  it  a  nesting  phoehe  soon  grabs  one,  she 
oing  to  profit  also — which  is  a  foretaste  ot  the  myriad  uses  that  more  ex- 
sive  portions  of  me  will  eventually  be  put  to. 

\s  during  my  three  trips  to  northern  British  Columbia  in  the  1960s,  I  was 
he  country  to  take  risks  and  seek  linkage,  in  a  place  where  the  very  rea- 
that  change  is  slow  is  because  of  those  many  links  and  risks.  My  neigh- 
ing writers,  Wallace  Stegner  and  I  toward  Mosher,  doubtless  felt  the  same, 
gner,  whose  literary  and  teaching  careers  were  in  the  West,  willed  that  his 
es  be  scattered  in  a  bed  of  ferns  at  his  half-century  summer  house  in 
;ensboro,  Vermont,  because  he  said  it  had  been  altered  less  destructively 
Ing  his  lifetime.  And  Mosher  has  constructed,  over  several  decades,  ,1 
ngdom  County"  in  his  fiction  from  Vermont's  Northeast  Kingdom's  lig- 
ents  and  legends.  We  would  go  around,  Mosher  and  I,  sometimes  togeth- 
scribbling  at  a  hot-rod  race  or  a  cattle  sale;  and  I  ceded  the  old-timers  most- 
ohim,  just  as  he  left  the  counterculture,  and  the  mud-wrestlers  at  the  county 
,  and  most  wildlife  to  me. 

To  recapitulate  the  stages  of  my  education  in  Barton  is  difficult  because 
biota  itself  has  been  evolving;  the  people  and  land  values  changed.  Ver- 
nters  began  playing  golf,  traveling  like  summer  people,  and  voting  like 
■go  nans.  And  the  moose  and  coyotes — which  are  such  players  on  the  scene 
ay- -came  in  after  1  did.  The  Wheelers'  pastures  grew  up  to  woods, 
|(nging  the  populace  of  birds.  Winter  wrens,  hermit  thrushes,  and  oven- 
is  supplanted  the  bobolinks  and  field  sparrows  and  meadowlarks.  Fish- 
(having  been  all  trapped  out  for  the  fur  market  in  "sable")  were  reintro- 
:ed  to  the  state  about  the  same  time  that  I  was,  primarily  so  they  could 
ltrol  the  oversupply  of  porcupines,  which  had  no  other  natural  enemies, 
had  to  shoot  nine  porcupines — which  were  gnawing  at  my  house  for 
salts  porcupines  seek  in  their  diet — in  the  first  year  alone.  But  in  an- 
er  dozen,  the  "hedgehogs"  ,md  the  "fisher-cats,"  as  people  call  the 
i  species,  were  back  in  balance.  Meanwhile,  warming  winters  brought 
id  turkeys,  as  well  as  turkey  vultures,  north  from  gentler  climates 
it  up  to  the  Canadian  border,  to  shake  hands  with  boreal  birds,  like 
ckpoll  warblers,  three-toed  woodpeckers,  and  spruce  grouse.  In  Con- 
ticut,  where  I'd  lived  as  a  hoy,  I'd  live-trapped  weasels,  seeded  baby  tur- 
in  different  ponds,  kept  gopher  snakes  and  homing  pigeons  ,it  the  age- 
en  or  twelve;  then  wandered  in  grizzly  territory  in  British  Columbia.  So 
'.■ting  a  black  bear  in  a  beech  wood  or  a  gawky  moose  in  a  cattail  glade 
j  not  an  unprecedented  experience.  And  the  pairs  of  barn  swallows,  chim- 
switts,  the  green-and-yellow  garter  snakes,  the  flickers,  pewees,  and 
I  ~>ping  sparrows  that  Kay  Basford  had  protected  (the  one  cruelty  of  Don- 
I  s  that  1  witnessed  was  when,  while  painting  my  house,  he  caught  a  snake 
[I  painted  it  red)  were  already  friends  of  mine  from  boyhood. 

ve  now  accumulated  more  than  thirty  years  of  close  observation  of  the  ma- 
"irchal  colonies  of  garter  snakes  rh.it  live  under  my  house,  not  to  mention 
llerneath  the  Wheelers'  too  (which  was  next  inherited  by  Dorothy's  niece). 
jhough  not  big,  they  are  relics,  to  me,  of  the  dinosaurs,  and  superb  survh  i  irs, 
Ire  anatomically  advanced  than  pythons,  for  example.  Through  having 
ight  and  released  them  by  the  many  dozen,  I've  known  individuals  tor 
h  periods — old  blackened  males  that  finally  needed  some  help  with  the  spe- 
i  exertion  of  shedding  their  skins,  or  perhaps  a  week  of  in-the-house  heat 
T'rder  to  digest  a  last  meal  in  September,  after  a  lean  dry  summer,  before 
rig  underground  to  hibernate  all  winter.  These  snakes  breed  in  May,  im- 
lliately  after  emerging,  but  a  pregnant  female  will  fast  for  a  month  or  so, 
Hier  womb  swells  by  August,  displacing  her  stomach.  When  she  ages,  she 
'  live  and  breed  tor  a  tew  extra  years  it  you  capture  her  and  teed  her  earth- 
|  ms  during  the  crucial  couple  of  weeks  in  early  autumn,  between  when  her 
pes  are  bom  and  when  hibernation  must  start  in  such  a  nigged  climate.  Oth- 
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erw  ise,  in  her  exhausted  condition,  she  m ay  n<  »i  be  able  to  muster  the  ite 
gy  to  locate,  grab,  subdue,  swallow,  and  digest  enough  prey  to  put  on  f;  fi 
those  eighi  months  ill  suspended  animation  (and  wriggle  out  of  her  old  s  n 
Alibi  nigh  by  now  she  is  a  confident  hunter,  she  may  get  caught,  -rill  engote 
by  .1  shift  in  the  weather — a  freere,  a  snowfall.  It  the  sun  rh.ir  is  the  era 
of  her  metabolism  loses  heal  before  her  innards  process  that  last  meal,  ion 
rot  inside  her  during  hibernation  and  burst  and  poison  her.  I've  uar.it 
main  birth-  and  seen  the  twenty  or  so  babies  distribute  themselves  after  1 
in  little  yearling  band-.  Also  the  later  confrontational  hostility  betvfe 
garter  snakes  from  different  maternal  colonies,  and  especially  betweei  \ 
mothers  themselves,  it  they  are  suddenly  caged  together — although  th« 
sis  of  captivity  dissolves  their  belligerence  after  .1  day  or  two,  and  rhev'l  c 
amicably,  just  as  they  hibernate  every  winter,  balled  in  a  common  maag 
gether  under  the  wood  bin  in  the  Wheelers'  basement,  or  under  the  Basfjl 
i >L1  milk  cooler,  buried  in  the  ground  outside  my  garage. 

The  bear-  I've  known — because  of  the  eight  thousand  acre-  of  state-ovja 
forestland  close  around — seem  to  have  been  able  to  maintain  a  continual 
vastly  larger  but  possibly  somewhat  comparable  arrangements.  Five  t  ft 
teen  square  miles  1-  said,  by  those  who  study  bear-,  to  till  each  breedir  I 
male'-  need-;  and  1  would  guess  that  in  the  broad  vicinity  of  this  note!  i 
kept  aware  of  the  resident  sow's  biennial  birthing  of  her  cub-,  and  then    u 
ih  >n  <  it  them  the  following  year,  when  a  series  of  male-  revisit  her  in  JundB 
the  battled  yearlings  begin  blundering  about  in  search  of  footing  tor  thems<  I 
except  tor  ,1  daughter  from  that  or  a  previous  pair  who  will  remain  wuhmi 
mother's  territory,  as  a  sort  of  understudy.  I've  watched  the  amorous,  rag 
burly  male-,  and  the  disowned,  panicky  cub-,  ar  that  summer  juncture  v.a 
the  world  turn-  upside  down  for  them.  I've  lain  on  the  ground  in  many  <fl 
ry  seasons  and  listened  to  a  feeding  trio — the  mother  and  her  cubs — mi.<| 
fruit  close  to  my  house,  after  dark  has  settled  down.  They  were  well  aaj 
ot  me,  but  the  old  female  knew  I  was  harmless,  and  was  only  intent  on  vM 
ing  off  other  bear- — who  wished  to  descend  from  the  ridgeline  ot    ' 
er  Mountain  to  my  chokecherry  bushes  and  apple  tree-  to  fatten  tor  a 
winter's  sleep — with  deeply  directed  growls.  The  clocking  ot  her  se 
and  her  years,  her  shifts  from  cue  to  cave  tor  different  winters  or  dirt< 
pregnancies,  her  quarrels  with  my  dogs,  and  nattering  vocalisms  whil  I 
ucating  successive  pairs  of  cubs  (and  bathing  in  the  Wheeler-'  tablev  1 
spring,  until  the  niece's  husband  fenced  it  in),  have  engrossed  n 
much  .1-  the  more  recent  advent  of  coyotes — who  how  1  so  personab 
[nly,  once  their  pup-  are  mobile,  from  the  vicinity  of  their  den  on  the  '| 
above  mv  house. 

t  '011-raiKv  1-  what  we  want — the  snipe  And  woodcock  whickering  in  ^ 

e\  en  spring  during  their  mating  flights;  and  killdeer  even  earlier.  Barred  < 

and  white-throated  sparrows  also  making  themselves  heard  about  then  l 

ot"  r<  >Fm-  landing  from  the  south,  flocks  desiring  to  bear  the  cr 
titiv,  ahead  1  if  the  next  fifty,  r"<  iraging  the  held.  Wood  thrushes,  mourning  ) 
biers,  w  i\w  ings.  And  the  later  sharing  of  the  land,  by  which  my  local  does 
fawn  in  mid-June  in  the  waving  eras-  and  full-leaved  wallow 
the  same  stretch  ot  stream,  a  hundred  yards  in  front  of  my  door,  w: 
pair  had  flirted  and  bred  repeatedly  for  a  couple  of  hour-,  rill 
months  earlier — coyotes  that  would  have  nourished  their 
month-old  pups  with  the  newborn  fawn  it  they  had  known.  So  would  rhe 
n  it,  ii  -he  bad  been  alert  to  rhe  matter.  More  meaty  was  the  in 
call  born  the  la-t  week  ol  May  in  a  glade  three  or  tour  hundred  yards  froi  I 
ser  to  the  coyotes'  den.  Bur  the  succulent  plant 
1  ijla  there  permitted  the  cow  moose  (as  big  as  a  horse)  t< 


while,  and  neither  the  coyotes  nor  the  bear  w 
have  been  tool  enough  to  me—  with  her. 


m.   _^  it  but  habitat  in  Vermont  has  lately  been  turning  so 

-ault-  1  -late-owned,  ,1-  everyone  trie-  to  make  hi-  mark  w 
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n  saw,  skidder,  bulldozer,  or  fancy  landsi  aping— -or  simph  double  his  mon- 
v  buying  and  splitting  up  a  hunch  of  at  reage.  t  liven  an  opportunity,  the 
tailed  hawks  are  likely  to  return  to  the  same  nesting  tree  it  it's  not  cut; 
blue  goshawks  will  drop  by  every  tall  to  try  tor  the  adolescent  snowshoe 
nts  that  no  bulx.it  has  ambushed.  T  he  years  that  you  live  on  your  place 
lire  .1  bounce  because  you  know  that  the  wood  frogs  will  sing  again  in 
snowmelt,  and  spring  peepers  right  after  them,  when  the  red  squirrels  are 
iling  in. i pie  twigs  tor  i  he  sweet  sap  and  song  sparrows  get  back     once  the 

nights  .iiv  well  past,  when  you  had  puffed  your  own  feathers  like  a 
latch  and  sat  mute.  Reel- winged  blackbirds,  yellow-bellied  sapsuckers,  rose- 
isted  grosbeaks,  scarlet  tanagers,  indigo  buntings,  yellow  warblers,  yel- 
throats:  this  i>  wild  plumage,  not  civilian,  and  the  names  speak  to  the  et- 
spring  has,  as  birds  materialize  variously  in  migratory  pulses,  and  the  s<  >w 
■  rummages  in  the  swamp  by  Wheeler  Pond  for  jaek-in-the-pulpits  and 

roots  and  seelges,  and  the  waterthrushes  strut,  the  tree  trogs  climb  the 
lars,  and  ovenhirds  make  the  woods  ring  with  teachcr-tcachcr-tcachcr, 
as  teachers  like  me  teel  that  the  term  ma\  end. 

ly  life  was  bifurcated  between  New  York  and  Wheeler  Mountain — that 
>onation  and  these  still  mineral-waters.  1  loved  the  kerosene  lamps,  and 
i  the  city's  electricity,  in  six-mi  mth  hi  nits.  And  my  marriage  pn  ivided  me 
t  a  solid  flooring  to  write  essays,  because  employing  the  pronoun  "I"  ap- 
•ed  to  rake  more  assurance  than  working  anonymously  a-  a  novelist.  (In 

0  not  a  lot  ot  writers  were  using  it.)  The  problematic  part,  however,  was 
Marion  could  newt  learn  to  dine;  and  although  she  gladly  gave  our 

ghter  oxer  to  the  lite  ot  the  country  every  summer  and  did  enjoy  being 
small  town,  1  doubt  in  twenty  years  she  ever  walked  more  than  two  hun- 

1  teet  beyond  our  house  except  on  the  r<  >ad.  She  was  a  city  person,  as  was 
it  she  was  so  win  ilehcartedlv  .i  metropolitan  New  Yorker  that  halt  ot  tin 
halt  ot  wh.it  I  loved,  we  couldn't  share.  The  country,  with  its  myster- 

frightened  her — its  tracklessness  and  shitting  skies,  night  cries  and  oc- 
is-armed  vegetation. 

Ved  married  tor  the  backup  we  provided  each  other — the  layers  ot  en- 
^iasms,  authors,  historical  perspectives,  that  we  tilled  in  tor  or  lent  to 
i  other — besides  the  sexual  chemistry  ,\\^\  limber  parrying  i  >t  marriage.  Mar- 
had  never  dropped  a  fallen  friend  and  hadn't  a  pennyweight  ot  New 
k  brutality;  had  been  so  loyal  to  her  high  school,  Evander  Chi  Ids,  in  the 
ax,  that  she'd  refused  a  proffered  transfer  to  the  much  dossier  1  lunter  Col- 
High,  near  midtown  in  Manhattan;  then  insisted  on  going  to  City  Col- 
,  like  a  good  Evander  graduate,  until  her  older  brother  leaned  on  her  to 
:pt  a  scholarship  to  Barnard.  But  Marion's  alternative  to  New  York  (and 
t  New  Yorkers  do  need  one,  whether  it's  Nova  Scotia  or  a  charter  boat 
maic a  Bay)  was  Tel  Aviv,  rather  than  anywhere  to  the  north  or  west  or 
h.  Her  heart  was  there;  and  over  time,  like  two  Roman  riders — with  legs 
id,  each  of  us  straddling  two  galloping  horses  as  though  around  a  circus 
— we  drifted  apart,  because  only  one  ot  our  plunging  horses  was  shared. 
never  went   to  the  country   to  leave  the  cruelties  ot   the  modern 
d  behind,  kike  Marion,  I  loved  New  York  and  didn't  stop  consider- 
myselt  a  New  Yorker  (nor  did  Marion  regard  herself  as  an  Israeli)  or 
k  the  rural  matrix  kinder.  In  Barton  we  had  a  wild,  cruel  county 
with  cunnilingual  girlie  shows — $3  tor  a  lick — famous  among 
le  types  as  tar  south  as  Alabama,  that  the  Quebecois  poured  across 
border  by  the  thousands  to  see.  The  director  employed  prisoners 
leap  labor  at  his  cedar  sawmill  and  limped  because,  it  was  said, 
ad  been  shot  in  the  foot  as  a  kid  by  a  farmer  he'd  stolen  a  turkey 
a.  His  son  was  one  ot  the  men  who  had  driven  the  black  minister 
ot  Vermont.  And  our  dogcatcher  once  sh,,r  a  stray  dog  in  his  own 
'  g  room  in  front  ot  kits  small,  crying  children,  according  to  a  friend 
line  who  was  drinking  with  him  there.  I  could  go  on  with  tales  of 
(spiritual  penury  and  hardscrabhle  misery  in  these  ice-rasped  hills. 
il  wasn't  in  Vermont  for  a  respite. 
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-How'm  I  doing?  he  asks.  Or  I  may  learn  that  he  had  won  a  dismissal  on  ll    ]  |  ||   SEAS  QUI!  Sl.i 

rezzlement  charges  in  a  previous  domicile.  One  aging  neighbor  of  mine 

med  through  the  woods  in  a  killing  fever,  shooting  any  bird  or  animal  on  MOON  Til  TINl  J  ITS  c   K!  M 

it,  as  if  their  deaths  could  postpone  his  own.  Quite  the  opposite  is  a  friend  I  FAV'ES  FAl  I  INCi   \N11  SPROl   TP 

ne,  beached  here  by  divorce,  who  is  a  former  dreen  Berel  .\nd  has  quil 

ing.  I  le  confronts  poachers  on  my  land  with  his  AK47  and  asks  if  they  want  WE  Wl  M  11  >  PRv  All'l  I  V  \\  1SI  1  TO 

lei.  Or  else,  in  a  more  suicidal  mood,  he'll  spread  his  arms  and  tell  them 

ilow  him  away— "I  want  to  die."  He  sometimes  fantasizes  thai  il.e-c  I A  has  l?>l  ^  °l   1<SEL\  ES 

ted  snipers  on  the  cliffs  of  Wheeler  Mountain  to  wipe  him  out  because  of 
villages  in  Vietnam  rh.it  he  saw  flayed.  .Another  friend,  w  nh  memories  of 
ibat  as  a  Marine  in  South  Korea  to  exorcise,  will  blacken  his  face  before 
ti  and  creep  into  the  woods,  sneak  behind  a  poacher,  and  put  a  choke  hold 
his  neck.  Lip  the  road,  however,  is  a  fourth-generation  farm  tainiK  whose 
ghter  is  studying  to  be  an  <  ipera  singer,  and  vvh<  >,  when  they  notice  thai  the 
ther  bear  whose  territory  we  share  is  hanging  out  with  her  cubs,  just  wit- 
^  her  activities  without  wanting  to  make  her  into  a  rug. 
\  ejiiiltwork,  if  nor  a  crazy  quilt,  of  landowners  has  spread  across  the  old 
nsteads  that  other  families  jettisoned.  A  gentleman  not  tar  beyond  them, 
i  was  both  a  Seventhd  by  Adventist  and  a  psychiatrist,  was  raising  lla- 
>,  but  died  taking  off  in  his  homebuill  airplane.  We  still  Ai^  have  an  elk 
tier,  growing  antlers  for  the  Chinese  medicinal  trade.  And  a  man  I  know 
duces  South  American  parrots  and  ( Central  American  king  snakes  for  pel 
ile  alers  in  what  used  to  be  a  dairy  barn.  Across  the  road  from  this  toi - 
'  hippie,  breeding  tropical  parrots  and  serpents,  lives  another  fl<  >wer  child, 
)  bid  goodbye  to  his  commune's  disintegration  by  setting  oft  alone  on  his 
lion,  Ace,  and  rode  from  Vermont  to  Oregon.  Rut  after  that  heroic  ef- 
,  he  didn't  stay;  just  visited  his  mother  and  trucked  Ace  east  again  to  use 
logging  and  plowing  right  where  they'd  started.  Similarly,  a  w<  >man  who 
,ved  a  couple  of  years  on  a  yacht  in  the  South  Seas  returned  u >  wi >rk  on 
eekly  newspaper.  And  a  man  and  woman  who  had  established  modern 
ice  careers  as  a  touring  duo  came  back  to  build  their  studio  and  base 
mselves  in  the  Northeast  Kingdom. 

o  feel  at  home  is  the  essence  of  adulthood.  And  when  1  poked  around 

i  Bimbo,  my  white  collie,  looming  like  Sancho  Panza  in  the  backseat  win- 

t,  I'd  drive  for  an  hour  or  so  and  park  where  some  back  road  ended, 

imble  across  a  beaver  dam,  a  moosey  bog,  and  then  up  to  the  top  ot  Wesi 

untain  (which  is  actually  east  of  East  Mountain),  or  one  of  several  oth- 

tuck  my  sleeping  bag  under  a  white  ash  tree  (tor  its  quiet  rustle),  boil  a 

of  rice-and-something  in  spring  water  over  a  wisp  of  a  tire,  and  gaze  al 

roll  of  the  forest  and  sky.  The  wind's  seethe  was  soothing  to  dream  in, 

e  I'd  caught  my  breath  and  eaten.  Notch  Pond,  South  America  Pond, 

eca  Mountain,  Bull  Mountain,  Ferdinand  Bog,  Unknown  Pond,  and 

spread  between,  without  houses,  barns,  cabins,  or  pavement  in  any  cli- 

ion  as  tar  as  you  could  see.  Only  a  gaudy  lightning  storm  in  a  menagerie 

ouds — or  the  cerulean  blue  that  we  know  the  physics  i  if  but  not  the  more 

ificant  explanation  for  why  it  evokes  such  a  sense  of  equanimity  in  us, 

peace  and  glee.  I'd  lie  and  look  and  almost  seem  to  join  the  sky ,  as  \va- 

.apor  is  sucked  up.  What  1  like  to  call  serene  turmoil — or  the  Brow  man 

ion  undergirding  life — is  not  dispiriting,  because  it  never  stops.  If  the  seas 

|uit  sloshing,  the  moon  tilting  its  crescent,  clouds  scrimmaging,  leaves 

ng  and  sprouting,  we  would  promptly  wish  to  bury  ourselves.  And  hu- 

a  nature  being  nature,  I've  often  found  the  effect  not  different  to  walk  ten 

s  in  the  city.  The  moil  there  also  produces  a  serenity  in  me,  because 

underlying  the  swarm  of  sights  is  the  same  sensation  of 

enlargement.  But  the  equanimity  and,  cumulatively,  the 

jubilation  are  quite  the  same. 

^  had  a  friend  who  lived  in  a  busted  trailer  by  the  lake  in  Barton  on  his 

tpge  check  and  from  the  trotline  he  kept  rigged  for  fish  and  the  nighi  crawlers 

he  raised  and  sold  to  day- trippers  who  put  their  boats  into  the  water  al 


I   THAT  DA  the  public-access  poini  near  him.  I  le  owned  no  car  but,  come  I  )<  I 

li  nl  a  Greyhound  bus  on  the  I U'_'l i\\ . i\  and  go  to  Florida  on  his  hsHv'^rrj 

nu  >nc\ ,  living  in  a  rooming  In  mse  a  few  hl<  >eks  from  the  ocean,  and  (a.4liij 

,,,.,.,,.,  I  funnv  as  he  was)  dodge  proposals  from  the  widows  there.  Although 

Kill  1IM  i  K'l  .  1111  t  i      i        <     • 

in  \  erinoni,  lie  had  the  open  ga:e  that  vastness  leiuls — the  bigger  sky,  tig 

t  1  [  \\  |    WbBBI  ces  he  had  encountered  when  he  went  west  as  a  kid  in  the  1920s  and  hjm 


steaded  on  the  Alberta  prairie,  in  the  grand  mix  of  Indians,  Metis,  M<  >i 
outlaws,  and  railroad  men.  1  le  was  ,  blithe  man  when  death  took  him. 


iro 


Another  neighbor  is  a  former  dairyman,  a  practicing  Christian,  sha 
share  alike.  It  somebody  tohs  his  house,  he'll  say  they  needed  the  sunt 
took  nu  ire  than  he  did.  He  used  to  tiy  to  convert  me  to  accepting  th 
but  lately  seems  to  recognize  that  our  ideas  of  what  is  sacred  aren't  • 
t«  mipatible,  .utd  are  equally  under  siege.  1  le  sees  things  as  Creation,  i 
but,  perhaps  fearful  i  >f  being  disillusioned,  is  less  interested  in  the  hx 
detaiK,  and— again,  like  me — foresees  the  end  of  the  world  we  love, 
unnerving  alternatives.  I  sometimes  attend  the  evening  services  of  his  e| 
id  Rock  Assembly  of  C  hk\  ( ."hurch  for  the  hymns  and  tears  and  general  ja 
gmg,  which  can  be  a  mild  catharsis  for  me  too,  at  least  at  lonely  mon  rr| 
and  mostly  watching  others  do  it.  We  both  know  that  true  religion  is  not  d 
tor  long,  but  ebullient,  even  in  the  face  of  unnerving  alternatives:  \i 
Brownian  motion  (to  use  my  metaphor)  will  override  the  changes. 

My  friend,  having  retired  from  milk-testing,  tracks  the  headwaters  oft 
nearb\  stream,  the  movements  of  our  moose  herd,  besides  going  tishiny  ni 
fulfilling  his  paternal  duties  to  five  grown  children  caught  in  the  curren  '& 
nal  whirl.  Being  a  Bible  believer,  he  envisions  a  God  more  immutable  ia 
mine.  Immutable,  however,  in  what  way.' — mercifully,  implacably?  Liktn 
endgame  of  a  new  technology,  that  remains  a  mystery.  We're  less  hcwilde 
than  suspended  in  a  state  of  dread.  Our  faith  itself  makes  us  more  vulnei  il 
than  a  cynic  or  an  atheist.  We  are  ebulliently  in  dread  and  under  siege. 

The  oilier  friend — that  combat  veteran  who  gets  ,,  choke  hold  on  s  m 
ol  the  poachers  who  bunt  my  land — once  held  a  buddy's  severed  hea(| 
bis  arms  ,ill  night,  King  biding  on  the  ground  while  a  Korean  "gook' 
trol  searched  for  bun  also.  When  staying  in  my  house,  he's  been  know 

i  a  bole  through  the  woodshed  because  a  woodpecker  had  tappet  fl 
ii  and  lie  thought  the  knock  mi^ht  be  an  intruder.  Like  the  ex-Gri 

l  who  imagined  CIA  snipers  on  the  cliffs  who  wished  to  ternin: 
bun  tor  what  lie  did  tor  America  in  Vietnam,  he's  in  the  woods  parrbt 
bis  vvt  uinds.  But  he  says  that  lie  was  injured  more  during  bis  childhood 

ic  ever  joined  the  Marines,  when  his  father  threw  his  mother  down! 
cellar  stairs  and  nailed  bun  underneath  the  back-porch  stoop.  The  Grl 

t  came  home,  bought  a  piece  of  pretty  land  and  put  a  trailer  on  it,  I 
then  the  man  he'd  bought  it  from  shot  another  man 
the  sale  dissolved  in  legal  riddles.  For  relict,  I've  seen 
shoot  his  crossbow  at  a  straw  target. 


I 


a  her  words,  it  doesn't  end.  Yet  that  is  how  the  West  was  won, 
frontiei  serried      K  wounded  folk  like  us.  And  the  regularity  of  the  at 
1  and  faunal  cycles,  the  rolling  weather  so  dependably  unpredicti 
^  ■ ..  >  that  it  join  i  kets  do  a  plane  and  you  can't  go  on  aut( 

lot—  and  tin  ing  landscapes,  pummeled  not  just  by  recent  glac 

bui  Wheeler,  a  500-million-year  time  frame — medicates 

I  |  i  ise  thai  looks  upward  at  a  natural  panorama,  instead  of  do- 

as  il  :  k  led  everything  you  see:  which  will  soon  be  webbed  w 

i  I  i;ing  up  ai  fastnesses  that  the  clouds,  in  a  mi 

iltei  almost  hourly,  I  watch  the  mountain  go  from 

nu  wh; lie's  broad  profile  to  an  immense,  snouty  sphinx,  and  ri 

i  \  ulva-and-hush,  400  feet  in  height.  Or  just  a  surf  v 

iking  gra\  comber  taller  than  that. 

n  I'd  chosen,  Barton,  lay  in  its  longtime  uroce 
and-n  stocks,  and  the  Harper  family's  garage,  likew 


i  \g  from  hither  to  son,  as  JkI  E.  M.  Brown's  feed-and-hardware  store, 
i  ch  mixed  its  own  grain  formulas  tn  mi  freight-car  l«  >ads  a!  the  C  'anadian 
.  ilic  Railway  siding,  find  constituted  an  anchor  for  the  dairy  farms  for 
.nty  miles  around.  Almosl  e\'eryone  in  the  village  ate  at  the  counter  of 
Ruggles'  drugstore  once  in  .1  while  (also  a  business  thai  passed  from  ta- 
to  son);  and  when  Lee  Emerson  retired,  his  law  practice,  in  the  brick 
k  building,  was  1,1k en  over  by  Bill  May,  from  one  of  the  f<  iwn's  <  ildest  tam- 
s.  There  had  been  water-powered  mills  and  little  factories  alongside  the 
bling  falls  at  the  outlet  of  t  irystal  Lake  since  the  I860*,  manufacturing 
es,  chairs,  toilet  scats  and  water  tanks,  piano  sounding-boards,  Peerless 
es'  underwear,  and  wagons,  buggies.  Also  .1  wool  mill,  a  gristmill,  .111 
1  foundry.  The  water-closet  seats  were  fashioned  out  ol  0,1k  or  cherry  to 
[<  like  mahogany;  and  the  carriage  maker  was  equally  classy.  This  con- 
Table  commercial  history  underpinned  Barton's  middle-class  preten- 
is,  though  by  now  the  only  factory  of  any  size  was  Ethan  Allen's  furni- 
J  •  operation  in  the  next  village.  1  'airy  farming  and  pulp- logging  tor  the 

1  lampshire  paper  industry  were  Ban  on  V  other  economic  main- 
1  ;  or  cutting  \  el  low  birch  and  rock  maple  for  Ethan  .Allen,  or 
1  irs  for  making  fencing,  tamaracks  for  railroad  1  ies  and  barn 
;  rboards,  or  sawmill  spruce  and  pine.  Real  estate  wasn't  ' 

di  of  a  factor  in  1  L'(^';  you  simply  went  to  the  agent's  home 
di  ive  with  him  to  look  at  hundred-dollar  acres.  1.  )r  insur- 
e:  I  insured  my  home  through  a  retired  shop  teacher  who  told 
on  his  front  porch  how — as  an  infantryman  in  an  advanced 
n  in  northern  Italy  in    \^H~> — he  had  watched  Benito 
ssolini  being  hustled  away  from  his  last  mountain  hideout  at 
)  by  German  soldiers,  before  the  partisans  seized  him  at 
e  Como  and  strung  him  upside  d<  >\vn. 
he  suburb  of  my  boyhood,  New  I.  anaan,  had  been  a  reg- 
,  Connecticut  town  11 1  transition  tow  ard  beet  >ming  a  high- 
bedroom  community  when  we  m<  >ved  there  in  PM  I  ■  It  still 
a  two-story  Checkerboard  teed  store  to  supply  the  relic 
jns  around;  a  rmk  \  -dink  railroad  station  on  a  trolley  like  spur 
1 ;  volunteer  firemen  win  1  resp<  inded  In  mi  then  In  mies  to  a  code 
khistles  blown  at  the  hrehouse  downtown  that  told  them 
•re  to  go;  and  a  local  tackle-football  team  that  grown  men 
bed  on  in  games  against  the  neighboring  towns,  m  the 
\.  The  golf  course  was  .1  mi  idest  nine  holes  (though  I  re- 
1  nber  watching  Babe  Didrikson  Zaharias  swatting  ,111 
libitum  round,  and  1  ton  Budge  and  Bill  Tilden  once  on 
"  tennis  courts).  The  genteel  scramble  began  111  earnest  at- 
:  he  war,  with  titans  such  as  Thomas  |.  Watson,  the  patriarch 
[BM,  occupying  dachas,  Philip  Johnson  building  his  glass  house 
"  ch  ridiculed  at   the  time),  and  narrow    roads  named  alter  real  Si- 
;  oy  Indians — Bonus,  Oenoke,  Wahackme — becoming  grandiose.  \1\ 
er,  in  fact,  wrote  an  article  for  the  historical  society  about  "Indian 
1  ks,"  ,i  traditional  campground  a  mile  or  two  from  us,  where  corn  had 
e  1  pounded  in  scoops  in  the  stone.  It  soon  became  a  fore  ing  bed  for  ad- 
£  ising,  technophile,  or  banking  wealth  of  the  postwar  decides,  h.  iwev- 
jind  as  a  small  boy  1  used  to  walk  the  putting  greens  of  The  Club  with 
1  father  and  a  tew  proto-captains  of  the  new  industries.  I  le  occupied  a 
1  die  level  in  the  pecking  order  of  all  this  ferment,  so  before  puberty  I 
ied  to  recognize  some  ol  the  ethology  displayed. 

arton,  by  contrast,  didn't  get  a  golf  course  until  twenty  years  after  1  ar- 
id. Instead,  town  Softball  teams  played  on  a  diamond  on  the  river  bottom 
emd  the  drugstore,  as  .1 111,1  in  event  all  summer  long — and  not  just  the  Lit- 
■  c.igue,  and  then  the  Babe  Ruth  League  lor  teenagers,  but  the  Frontier 
czue,  or  Northern  Vermont  League,  tor  adults.  There  are  still  some  local 
i  es  between  teams  sponsored  by  nostalgic  merchants  who  buy  the  uniforms, 
utewer;  and  the  men's  basketball  league  is  gone.  The  funeral  direct,  a.  on 
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t  ,'limvh  Street,  was  ,i  charitable  man  who  had  wanted  to  be  a  priest  \ 
he  was  young.  I  1c  used  to  put  on  movies  for  the  kids  in  the  Town  I  la 
cost,  on  I  riday  and  Saturday  nights,  and  make  popcorn.  But  that  is  ovi 
friend  of  mine  bought  coonskins  and  other  furs  to  sell  to  New  York  dea. 
but  he  is  dead.  Next  to  nobody  traps.  Hie  mink  are  doing  so  well  that  1 
prowl  right  into  the  sport ing-go<  ids  shop  in  the  basement  ol  the  drugstore 
eat  the  bait  fish,  kept  alive  111  a  tank  there,  waiting  to  he  sold  to  day-tri] 

rite  fluctuations  in  how  land  and  the  houses  on  it  are  employed  puzzle  1 
people  (being  <  iccupied  intensively  for  two  months,  then  not  for  ten),  an  . 
quire  considerable  elasticity  from  the  wildlife  too.  New  cottages  spring  upj 
the  i  iwners  live  like  suburbanites,  in  their  ears,  if  not  indoors;  and  the  n 
mals  and  birds  will  form  concentric  circles  ol  1111n1d1.1b1t.it  around  • 
dwelling — robins  and  flycatchers  exploiting  the  lawn,  wood  warblers* 
woodpeckers  out  beyond  the  fringe.  Foxes  hunt  and  den  closer  to  a  house  I 
the  coyotes  (who  will  eat  a  fox)  normally  choose;  and  deer  feed  and  i 
down  e  loser  than  a  moose.  Although  accordioned  into  ever  smaller  par  I 
the  land  can  yet  retain  a  certain  stubborn  ecological  value  if  it's  manhana 
less:  if,  that  is,  the  people  are  away  some  where,  or  mostly  on  the  Intern    I 
else  in  front  of  the  TV,  instead  1  if  being  out  sugaring,  or  driving  cows  ,iro 
cutting  ha\  and  corn  and  firewood,  trapping  bears,  and  shooting  owls  1 
"e  hiekenhawks."  Wild  critters  can  swing  right  into  a  summer  person's  dj 
yard  in  the  early  tall  and  grab  w  hatever  rabbits,  squirrels,  and  the  like  that  1 
been  sheltering  there.  Or  when  the  snow  flies,  you'll  see  a  bobcat's  tracl 
into  the  cellar  and  out  again,  and  mouse  nests  demolished.  The  people  boi 
the  cabin  t  >  kick  back  in,  watch  the  wrens,  keep  a  boat,  a  diary,  and  etj 
tain  eccentric  thoughts,  dodge  extraneous  conversations — plus  possess  thl 
estimable  privilege  of  merely  thinking  about  it  when  gridlocked  in  the  i 

The  woods  become  a  proscenium  tor  many  folk  to  strut  their  stuff  in 
ticular  roles  they  may  have  picked:  whether  .is  a  sandaled  Gandhian; 
"heaver-trapper"  clumping  about  with  a  full  beard,  green  wool  pants,  and  1 
boots;  a  Mafia  don  wiih  a  pistol  m  an  ankle  holster  and  a  cultivated  mai 
t  il  menace;  or  an  old-time  tiddler,  hirsute  and  picky,  with  a  yoke  of  oxe 
boot.  In  the  1970s,  cropped  headed  women  and  Prince  Valiant  men  hi 
potatoes,  home-schooled  their  kids,  argued  at  public  meetings,  and  bid  t 
grain-sack  full  of  laying  hens  at  Souliere's  Tuesday-night  animal  auctiot 
was  i  hameleon  enough  myself  that  I  hung  out  more  with  these  heterodox, 
pies  than  with  either  the  middle-class  pillars  of  Barton  society  or  the  guys  1 
turned  dowels  into  table  legs  and  stained  furniture  tor  Ethan  Allen. 

\uu  newcomers  tend  to  try  to  dilute  the  character  of  any  place  they  m< 
so  that  it  won't  seem  unsettlingly  different  from  where  they  lett.  But 
hippies  only  sought  to  alter  Vermont's  morals,  not  its  wider  mores,  and 
years  pui  quite  a  brake  on  change.  They  burned  stovewood,  plowed  v 
horses,  maintained  numerous  farm  stanch,  helped  or  bartered  with  tl 
neighbors,  and  disdained  pecuniary  ostentation,  'i  et,  having  tew  fixed  t 
and  private  spaces,  there'  was  .To  ,1  trickster,  ti  >t em-pole  quality,  a  sliding \ 
ability  to  some  ol  these  communes.  1  he  laces  and  personalities  were  of 
tiered,  as  if  pigg\  bai  k,  until,  next  week,  the  arrangement  switched.  Scout 
up  a  humpy  road  to  reach  one  ol  them,  you  never  knew  what  you'd  stuir 
on,  a  buttermilk  picnic  01  a  bad  acid  trip.  Would  they  build  their  N 
lerusalem  or  pis^  a  away.'  I:\  entually  they  did  piss  n  away,  lor  the  most  p 
in  six-pat  k  binges  and  false  starts;  lett  dozens  of  jerry-built  dwellings  ab 
cloned  in  the  woods.  But  all  this  took  at  lea-r  a  decade  of  angst  and  iiiernnit 
.And  s(  une  i>  nigh  nuts  did  hang  on,  such  as  the  friend  I'd  bushwhacked 
forty  miles  of  forest  with.  A  Bronx  hoy,  a  (  ioast  C  Juard  veteran,  Al  had. 
Dorothy  Hay's  Catholic  W>  >iker  soup  kitchen  neai  die  Bowery  in  New^ 
and  was  a  committed  idealist,  though  more  of  a  loner  than  a  leader.  The  le 
ers  .  1. idied 

I  had  my  dog  and  sleeping  bag,  so  I  could  stay  over  if  it  suited.  But  u 
ilk  I  wi  nildn't,  bee  ause  I  liked  to  be  at  home  at  work  when  the  sun  re 
Then  nomalies  in  several  of  these  Brigadoons,  such  .is  the-  Medie 


msiasi  who  had  floated  in  on  the  tide  oi  heads  yel  was  said  to  he  sleep- 
with  his  own  daughters  to  tutor  them  in  sex,  because  that's  whal  the 
les  supposedly  had  advocated.  .And  souk-  lesbians  were  reported  to  have 
ilized  themselves  with  .1  turkey  baster  from  .1  wooden  bowl  that  .1  cou- 
of  men  had  volunteered  to  jerk  oft  into,  so  neither  could  later  claim  pa- 
rity and  the  women  might  bear  their  kids  in  simultaneous  solidarity.  Rut 
eneral,  .1  commune  \  isit  was  cheery—  the  ballooning  conversation  and 
good  salads.  And  the  hippies  blended  with  the  locals  better  than  con- 
porary  uplink  people,  with  their  hicoastal  assets  and  cyberspace  in- 
le.  The  hippies  ,ind  the  farmhands,  or  an  assembler  from  Ethan  Allen, 
ht  meet  in  a  beer  joint  and  bet; in  to  trade  ear  parts,  or  else  ice-fish  and 
1  little  redneck  pot  together.  They  could  all  use  a  chain  saw,  pound  nails, 
e  a  bread  truck,  or  kick  cow  slut.  In  both  cultures,  all  work  was  regard  - 
is  of  equal  dignity  and  futility,  and  a  night's  mischief  (if  not  the  under- 
g  alienation)  was  fairly  similar — the  junker  cars  and  woodpile  winters, 
beer  runs  and  disheveled  children. 

Jow  that  everybody  wants  a  "place"  somewhere,  people  bump 
1  one  another  with  far  less  rhyme  or  reason.  The  guy  training  a  pair 
oonhounds  on  the  weekend  to  clear  his  lungs  of  the  reek  of  fur- 
re  stain,  and  a  matron  walking  in  the  woods  with  a  cell  phone  and 
ushroom  guide — who  has  a  chalet  down  on  the  lake  but  winters 
Arizona — act  gingerly  when  they  meet  at  ,1  foot  log  across  my 
am  Ours  is  a  town  where  three  bank  robbers  used  simply  their  deer  ri- 
for  die  stickup  (directing  traffic  outside  the  bank  as  it  the  barrels  were 
Ims),  and  then  perhaps  pur  the  money  in  a  boxcar  that  rattled  into  (  !ana- 
ivhile  the  cops  were  t  ipped  oft  to  search  thn  nigh  manure  piles.  And  win  > 
\vs  if  the  show -ot Is  who  scattered  play  monc\  in  front  of  the  grandstand 
\e  next  demolition  derby — from  a  jalopy  painted  THANK  YOU,  IK  >\X  \R\  > 
K — were  really  them.'  Around  the  same  time,  the  grandstand  roared  to 
when  the  then  governor  of  Vermont  was  ntttcially  introduced  to  the  crowd 
he  master  of  ceremonies,  before  giving  a  speech,  as  "a  Pork\  I  lat lander." 
later  bank  robbers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  just  three  vacationers  from 

New  Jersey,  doing  11  (as  they  told  a  friend  of  mine,  who  saved 
^|  their  newspaper  clippings  tor  them,  after  they  had  got  away) 

"tor  the  rush." 


Our  later  hank  robi 
were  just  three  va(  atu  >.\ 
from  new  jersey,  d01n(  i  it,  , 
they  told  a  friend  of  mine 

"for  the  rush" 
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tntinuity.  1  low  fast  the  poplars  grow,  and  how  slow  the  oaks.  The 

nch  white  pine  that  I  still  can't  see  the  top  of  when  1  am  standing  un- 

teath,  though  a  forester  told  me  it  would  he  all  but  ^.kwd  of  blister-rust 

ise  a  quarter-century  ago.  The  barn  and  house  each  have  new  metal  roots 

1  ought  to  last  them  much  longer  than  that.  My  marriage  didn't  last  (nor 

arion  even  alive).  Yet  the  place  somehow  did.  The  continuity  of  reddish- 

1  jumping  mice  and  white-throated  sparrows,  two-lined  salamanders 

blue  goshawks,  short-tailed  weasels  and  star-nosed  moles.  The  smell  i  if 

edars,  and  the  joe-pye  weed  (like  vanilla  ice  cream),  while  a  nighthawk 

es  softly  overhead  and  a  mink  frog  brusquely  calls.  A  toad  starts  singing, 

ra  big  green  frog — then  one  oi  the  cliffs  pair  of  ravens  seems  to  answer 

limic  the  green  troy  in  a  similar  voice.  A  male  bear  descended  steeply 

1  his  den  overlooking  my  house  in  late  April  for  a  stillborn  calf  that  had 

1  left  for  him.  And  the  resident  female  roamed  sideways  separately  <  >n  a 

:  ler  gradient  that  her  cubs  could  handle  from  ficr  den — catty-corner  in 

'7  of  this  mountain  notch  from  his  wintering  spot — to  find  the  one  left 

der  to  yet  her  oft  to  a  well-nourished  start. 

airtv-some  years  of  yellowthroat  song  from  the  raspberry  patch  in  back 
y  house,  and  a  Nashville  warbler  in  front,  spotted  sandpiper-  by  the  pond, 
1  a  pair  ot  young  heavers  trying  to  colonize  my  stretch  of  stream  but  beat- 
1  ack  by  shallow  water  in  the  tall,  though  they  may  have  pooled  enough 
r  kingfisher  to  hunt.  Two  moose,  heading  there,  slanted  across  my  back 
I  last  evening  as  I  finished  this.  Bur  they  would  have  been  deer,  looking 
Ward  my  window,  when  1  came  to  Vermont.  ■ 
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The  coming  darkness  of  electricity  deregulation 

B'v  Alan  Weisman 
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he  hummingbirds  wake  me  just 

,\  ii,  raising  more  din  than 
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-warm  .a  1 1 k-  window,  burring  inches 

tn  in  m\  heaJ  a-  I  hang  the  feeders  we 

retrieve  each  dusk  before  nectar  hats 

Jram  them  dr\      fills  morning  tour 

present:  a  lew  male  .Anna's 
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-un  tops  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Sim- 
la Rita  Mountains,  a  lull  rainbow  blos- 
soms io  the  west,  one  end  dissolving  in- 
to I  he  rich  green  pasture-  of  the  C  'town 
C .'  Ranch,  the  other  dropping  into  an 
oasis  known  a-  the  Patagonia-Sonoita 
C  reek  Preserve.  Standing  here,  with 
[hi-  glorious  art  « >ver  my  head,  it'-  near- 
ly impossible  to  imagine  how  anyone 
would  dare  sully  such  earth  and  sky. 

Recognizing  die  ecological  impor- 
tance ot  the  area,  in  1966  the  Nature 
(  !i  msen  ancy  made  the  preserve  it-  lust 
acquisition  in  the  -late.  Every  year  at 
lea-i  $0,000  visitors  come  to  admire 
the  world'-  biggest  cottonwoods  and 
watch  c  oat  i-  and  javelinas  forage,  and 
to  glimpse  what  my  hiking  companion, 
preserve  naturalist  Ed  Wilk,  calls 
"charismatic  species" — in  this  case, 
bird-  that  breed  nowhere  else  in  the 
I  iiitcd  States.  Within  minutes  we've 
spotted  three:  the  thick-billed  king- 
bird,  the  tiny  northern  heardless-tyran- 
nulet,  and  a  brood  ol  young  gray  hawks. 
"  I  he  hawk-,"  Ed  moan-,  "will  yet  roast- 
lb^  this  damn  thing.  Are  they  out  of 
their  minds.'" 

We  n\  in  pic  tine  it:  a  trio  ot  inc  h- 
iliuk,  aluminum-clad,  uninsulated 
oltage  cable-,  suspended  every 
thousand  tec  i  on   120-foot  steel  tow- 
ers, man  hiny  hundred-  ol  mile-  Irom 
tin    Til'  Verde  Nuclear  Generating 
n  switchyard  west  of  Phoenix, 
n  two  -t.itc  scenic  highways,  pa-t 
mi. i  Ritas'  Mt.  Wrightson  Wilder- 
the  proposed  La-  C  aene- 
.  hi.  mal  <.  \  mservation  .Area  (con- 
1     pproval  of  which  seemed 
ie  until  ni  >w  ),  directly  over  this 
inopy,  and  into  \le\ko. 
I  lie  private  utility  sponsoring  this 


plan,  the  Public  Service  Compa 
New  Mexico,  admits  it  might  neeja 
set-  of  towers.  Not  even  an   Ar  I 
enterprise,  PNM  has  been  bringi 
experts  around  tor  months,  tryir 
persuade  us  locals  to  cede  then: 
necessary    rights-of-way.    PN 
chances  would  seem  ludicrous,  > 
that  it-  representatives  are  usualfl 
companied  by  Department  ot  hi 
officials,  whose  presence  and  disc  I 
suggest  that  our  federal  yoverni] 
dearly  wants  these  power  lines. 

After  all,  we've  been  yranclbi 
formed,  the  purpose  is  "to  connec  I 
existing  electric. d  systems  of  the  I 
ed  States  ot  America  and  the  Ur! 
States  ot  Mexico."  As  it  that  just' 
everything,  justified,  tor  instance 
ta  that  Ed  Wilk  and  his  collea 
show  me  on  bird  mortality:  a  coi 
vative  estimate  finds  that  each 
^cVcV.OOO  bird-  die  due  to  collis 
caused  when  power  lines  and  tr 
mission  towers  disrupt  their  nat 
migratory  cues,  or  simply  from  c 
trocution.  Hawks  and  eagles,  wl 
great  wingspans  can  easily  brush 
w  ires  at  once,  are  especially  vulnen 
several  newly  released  California  i 
dor-  have  died  exactly  this  way. 

The  notion  of  ramming  elect; 
tower-  through  our  communit 
ranches,  and  tin-  priceless  refuge 
to  touch  wires  with  Mexico  -m. 
suspiciously  of  the  NL)4  North  Ar 
lean  Free  Trade  Agreement,  mt 
to  heap  prosperity  on  Americi 
Canadians,  and  Mexican-  thro 
the  munificence  ot  a  trilateral  "f 
market.  The  claim  evoke-  widespi 
-corn  around  here,  given  our  ring, 
view  of  i  he  dangerous,  troubled  n 


i  northern  Mexico  lias  become 
•r  the  past  decade.  This  latest  sal- 
against  natural  splendor  comes 
irtesy  ol  the  same  sages  who 
ught  us  NAFTA,  bin  ii  will  noi  he 
ered  by  jusl  th<  ise  i  it  us  di  iwn  here 
the  border.  This  new  free-market 
lacea  is  coming  to  you  too,  com 
te  with  complications  that  maybe 
n't  as  striking  as  a  billion  watts  si;- 
[g  overhead  but  are  sufficiently  in- 
ous  tn  make  one  wistful  for  what- 
r  it's  supposed  to  cure. 
Reports  of  C  California's  chaotic  pow- 
hortages,  blackouts,  and  price  spil  es 
e  at  least  vaguely  acquainted  the 
of  the  country 
h  the  culprit.  It's 
:tricity  deregula- 
te— a  phrase  so 
ary  th.it  most 
pie  just  skip  the 
pa  »anda  about 
ipetition  slashing 
flab  from  out- 
ded  utility  mo- 
idies  and  hang  up 
:n  telemarketers 
irrupt  supper  with 
another  irre- 
ible  "consumer 
ice" — in  this  case, 
lally  picking  our 
i  power  supplier. 
low  exciting. 
ase:  As  long  as 
it  still  conies  on 
n  we  flick  the  switch,  d<  >n't  hoth- 
is.  But,  as  some  have  already  dis- 
ered,  retail  electricity  deregula- 
i  promises  to  affect  us  far  more 
i  the  1980s  breakup  of  the  Bell 
jphone  monopoly,  which  is  the 
logy  most  often  and  imprecisely 
iked  to  explain  it.  Billed  as  a  hen - 
to  consumers,  deregulation  is  now 
g  branded  an  economic  and  en- 
inmental  nightmare  by  a  growing 
in  of  critics.  Yet  oddh  ,  many  vet- 
defenders  of  consumer  rights  and 
environment  contend  that  dereg- 
ion's  biggest  problem  is  that 

it  doesn't  go  nearly  tar 

em  High. 


i  oinmunii  ics,  dn  ipped   I  lie   voltage, 
and  distributed  11   to  hi  lines  and  busi 
nesses.   All   that's  e  hanged ."    I  I n 
deputy   dirci  toi   ol   blect in    Bowel 
Regulation   in  the  I  H  >l:\  (  Mticc  of 
I-,  issil   Energy,  *   oino  gi  >es  on  lo  e\ 
plain  thai  since  deregulal  ion,  "i  hen 
are    new    gene  rat  ing    companies, 
tailed  pencils,   that  only   build  power 
plants.   1  hi  n  ci  niie  trtOlsi  n\,   o  unpa- 
nies  thai  own  the  t  ransinissii  >n  line 
and      excuse  the  expression      discos, 
1 1  mipanies  ih.it   just  distribute  pi  iwei 
ti  i  users." 

Fi  h  the  next  twenty  minutes (  Conio 
tries  to  explain  the  mishmash  >>|  federal 


I 


n  the  world  as  we  used  to 
w  it,"  Tony  Como  announces  to 
Hitch  of  wary  ranchers  in  Sasahe, 
lona,  "utilities  generated  power. 
smitted  it  over  long  distances  to 


and  state  regulati  >r\  changes  that  have 
resulted  in  BNM's  [dan.  Ii  all  began 
in  1992,  when  Congress  ruled  that 
owners  of  transmission  lines  must  lease 

them     to    all     |  ■  i  i  w  e  i     i  panics, 

including  their  ci  impel  itors,  that  want 
to  deposit  power  into  the  grid  in  one 
part  'it  the  a  mntry  so  thai  ii  can  be 
purchased  and  resi  >kl  by  a  utility  in 
another.  In  other  words:  wholesale 
electricity  compel  it  ion.  (  Congress  did 
nol  extend  such  bargaining  power  to 
retail  customers  Ide  pn\ate  business- 
es and  res  idem  ial  consumers,  but  some 
entrepreneurs  si  ion  noticed  thai  noth- 
ing prohibited  the  states  from  doing 
so.  In  1996,  New  Hampshire,  whose  li- 
cense plates  exhi  >rt  pei  iple  ti  i  live  tree 
or  die,  extended  its  detmii  ion  of  a  e  li- 
nen's liberties  1. 1  include  buying  kilo- 
u  all-in  iurs  tn  mi  the  gem  o  ol  then 
chi  nee.  The  count  of  deregul  iti  d  states 
has  since  reached   t went \  -tour 


including  An:ona  and 
.wiA  is  headed  1<  iwan  I  titt\ 

"Mo      line,"    (    oin 
"would  make   BNM       I  'ul  h 
(   i  iin|  >any  ol  New  Mr\  u  o      a  1 1  ai 
Bui  I  he  powei  sold  ihn  nigh  H  In! 
k  1 1  i  oi ild  come  from  vn  I  ual l\ 
where  in  the  I  lulled  si  .n  i        II  i.n  ' 
w  I  mi  i  leiegulal  ion  I  n  i|  ts  to  ,k  hii 

(  ,'i  urn  i,  an  elei  tric.il  eiigineei   with 
ileal  N,  ii  I    1 1. hi  .n  i  I  ,i  i  oi  is]  ii<  ui  in 
'l  ork  accent,  has  I  veil  i  hairing  a 
i  il  | m 1 1 d  u    hearings  in   -out  I  lei  1 1 
zona,  lor,  although  1 1 1 1  -   i  -  a  p  i"  i  v  a  1 1 
venture,  running  lines  ,n  r<  is-  intei i ia 
tional  hi  .rders  si  ill  requn  es  gi  >\  cm- 

UK  HI    pel  III  Issii  in  . 

A  ii  official   I  1 1  v  i 

I I  i  iinenl  al  hnpac  I 
Statenieiil  iiiusi  be 
|  li  |  .Hid  fill  1  )(  )1: 
a  |i  p  r  o  v  a  I       a  1 1  d 

W  I  Ml    I  el  lei    W  ,l\    li  i 

learn  the  potent  lal 

linp.K  I  1  hall  b\  ad 
lllg  llle  pei  iple  who 
live  I  here.' 

Naturally,  I 
nio's  gotten  an  i  u 
lul  Id  i ere  are  sev- 
eral proposed 
nniles,  all  hoi  1\ 
i  untested  Where  I 
live,  my  neighl  ■  >i  ■ 
diph  anal  n.  ally  re- 
strained th 

I I I  an      form  in: 
lynch  mol      l.li  ,il  i  I  h  br\  in,  an  oth- 
erwise de*. '  'I'  His  [    |||\  el  -  II  V  ol     '  I  i      ■!  i, 

\  ii  i   provi  isi ,  hissed,  "')  r  even 

tin  ni  ion  thai  tin-  \\i  mid  |  m--  diiei  i  b 

thi'i  nigh  historii    dow  ntow  n    I  i ,.       n 

and  di  iw  ii  two  ighwa  She 

was  brandisl  ni  ig    i    li  n.  uinciil  gleam    i 

from  the  I  X  >!.'■  wi  h  n.    I«  -i  i  il  'ing  the 

terrain  1 1  Inn      would 

cross:  an  nidi  ,         nul  geol- 

hal  faili    i  relin  itely  suggest 

the  ai'i  Inn  \  -  n  tin  i  ie  I 

out,  I  I  si  lei  led  tins  i,  nile  be- 

i.  ,ii i  i    an  i  TI  nai ulal  gas  Inn.   i-  I  ui  led 

belle. ith  H       flu    people  w  ho  liv  e  I  let'c 

:  i    r ik  son  aren't  bumpkins    We 

i  ii  i  -     -ii  \   lo  i  leleat 

i  In  i  ili  H  i-  |  'ii  ipi  i-al,"  l.r\  in  voui    I 

•  el  in  mi  agi  tared  e\  ell  w>  n  -e 
al    ihe    I  i  Tom  >  O'o  lham   Nal  n  ni.  a 

.  in  mile  Indian  iv-ei  valmn 
along  tin  Mexican  hi  il  lei  I  'ci 1  i,i|  -  a  ■  ■ 
sliming  il  -  i  ham  es  wen  nth  a 


,-Cm1i  n  Rimvll  I  Muunt.iin  Loin 


i   pi  'i  iil.ii  inn,  I'XM  had 
cni   ii-  Nai  i\  c  AiiHTiv.au 
in  I  elipe  Pueblo  Ill- 
ell    tWO    |1i  ll    Il      I  -  'UK's    I  I.I 

lt\  ition    But  the  tribal 
ilo   M  '  .  M  i  >l!  1 1  nar  land 
ami  requested  ii  ik'\  1.1  return. 

uno  and  PNM  ha\  e  i  .  iiiH' 
i  hordei  hamlet  in  the  Al 
tar  Valley,  st'1  mth- 

weM  1 1|    I  )nly  .1  li.uulliil  ot 

are  present,  I >ci  ause  thi    Mir 
round  my  panorama  im  hides  |usi  a  lew 
rani  lies,  one  ol  whit li  u  >vers 
eighty  square  link's,  plus  the  I  I  i 
acre  Buenos  Aires  National  Wildlife 
ime  to  cu- 
red     Sonoran 
I  ronyhorn  anteh >pe 
ami  i he  nearly  extinct 
masked        hohw  hite 
quail.   Rismy  a  hi 
'  ■.  i  i  ■.  tinny  like  a  hish 
inter  i-  a  tahuk  his 
golden  granite  spire 
.    1 1 1  e  d    B  a  h  o  q  u  l  \' :  ! 

v  entei  i  'I  the  univi 
to  tin    rohono  ( 
ham,  who  livi   on  the 
\  asi   inesquite  anil  -.i 

i  ill  ii-  western  llank. 

■■.  i  i  ■,    c  1 1    i  r , 

hi  in  a  li'jlii   blue 
ined 
Mar\  Miller,  .^TCif* 

-|  iu    I  i  ii  i"  i; ,  ! ,.  i  niiiih 

h  liri 

the  rani  h  hei    hus|    n ,  1      lannl 

hi, ml  I 

I  s;iy, 

i  new    j 
lliat's  nol 

tin   l.isi  reman 

I  hi  -C  UllllklT  i  Will, 


the  couni  .  has  |usi  declared  this  val- 
ley to  hi  cactus  Ii  us  p^  ym\.  - 
owl  habitat.  Al  first,  the  ranchers  were 
apoplei  i  u  thai  am  it  her  damn  po  i 
i  inter  was  to  ci  impete  w  nh  theii 
li ii  range  rights,  but  il  pygmy  owls  will 
keep  i  mi  p<  iwer  lines,  1 1  u\  're  .ill  loi 
n  "I  -cc  nothing  for  us  to  gain  Irom 
having  1 1 1 1 s  here,"  Millei  says  to  ap- 
plause "Il  will  benefit  the  poi  kei  - 
hooks  ol  i  lew  pei  iple  who  have  noth- 
ing to  ilo  with  our  . 

Bet  ause    \i  i  ona  rate]   lyers  would 

yet  no  elei  Irii  uy  from  tin-  line,  we've 

assured  repeatedly  by  (.  'omo  thai 

PNM  lacks  pi  iwer  of  eminent  domain 


iiilemn  pr<  ipert\  to  install  it,  so 
the  company  wall  have  to  purchase 
•I  way  from  landowners.  "I 
let  this  on  my  land  lor  five 
on  dollars,"  a  mI\ vr- haired  ranch- 
ei  mill  ters,  and  >  '  i  ry<  mi  grunts  in  as- 
1 1  i  id.  iU  d   several 
linical  tests  that 
i   no  link    hel  w  een  pi  iwer  lines 
>,  km  i. iik  hers  say 
-knt  i-h  hi  irses  yet 
ippiny  i  ahles. 
km  iws  that  cattle  w.  m'l 
ah  them.   I  he  tai  i  i  hat 
irmys  has  ex- 
hut  contempt   for 
in  lo  make  il 
ne  senses 

II  be  i  In  isen. 
blessing, 


isriny  easements  with  local  ener 
distributors,  or  by  zigzagging  over  ft 
eral  and  state  lands.  "What  gives  y 
people  the  right  to  tome  into  A* 
on, i  and  do  this.'"  the  silver-hair 
i, mi  her  demands  of  PNM  officials 
"I'll  explain,"  (.'omo  interjects.  . 
a  newly  deregulated  former  mono 
olv,  he  says,  PNM  no  longer  enjo 
the  security  of  being  the  only  ele 
iik  ity  supplier  in  Albuquerque.  Wi. 
aggressive  start-up  genci  is  c<  ninny  o 
line,  and  utilities  across  Amerii 
launching  genco  subsidiaries  to  ste 
one  another's  formerly  captive  cm 
turners,  everyone  needs  to  find  ne 
ways  to  make  mone 
And  with  Mexici 
electrical  needs  risii 
8  percent  annuall  , 
largely  to  accomml  i 
dare  U.S.  manufactd 
ers  who  have  rushii 
down     there     sin< 
NAFTA,  the  countrJ 
C  lomision  Federal  it 
Electricidad  has  mat 
overtures  to  U.S.  uti 
tties  eager  to  teed  in1 
its  grid.  Small  inte 
connections  have  e: 
isted  for  years,  main 
along  the  Texas  ar 
California  borders.  Bv' 
Baja  California  is  a| 
1/  island  grid,  out  of  syt 

with  the  rest  of  Mex 
co,  and  Texas,  with  s 
main  power  plants  that  it's  bare 
linked  to  other  -tates,  essentially  has  i 
own  grid.  So  the  easiest  way  to  connei 
the  major  U.S.  and  Mexican  systen 
means  coming  through  either  Ne 
Mix  no  or  Arizona. 

With  this  line,  C  'omo  says,  not  oi 
ly  could  PNM  sell  power  to  Mexicot 
i  barge  other  companies  doing  si  i  a  k 
crative  toll  but  in  the  unfettered  ma 
ket  envisioned  by  NAFTA's  architect 
energy  and  savings  would  flow  bot 
ways.  As  power  demand  drops  durin 
afternoon  siesta  in  Mexico,  kilowati 
there  become  temporarily  cheaper.  Er 
eryv  trader-  in  Arizona  could  buy  Me? 
lt.ui  electricity  while  Mexicans  ar 
napping  and  then  swatch  to  anywhei 
else  on  the  continent  where  the  ptic 
1-  inviting.  Likewise,  as  Mexicans  retur 
to  work  and  turn  on  office  lights,  th 
Comision  Federal  can  buy  excess  c< 
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itv  from  Arizona  -using  less  pow- 
is  the  Jesert  cools  at  night — or  fa  mi 
ichever  U.S.  supplier  can  otter  the 
t  deal.  One  of  the  central  tenets  of 
egulation  is  that  the  cheapest  elec  - 
n\  is  always  the-  best,  which  is  ex- 
lv  what  environmentalists  fear.  With 
tomers  in  h  >th  c<  mntries  scrambling 
buy  at  bargain  rates,  the  incentive 
1  be  tn  favor  cheap,  dirty  power  from, 
,  old  grandfathered  plants  in  Ohm 
coal  burners  in  Piedras  Negras, 
lahuila,  where  pollution  monitoring 
ax.  For  the  small  price  of  air  quali- 
prices  throughout  North  America 
will  seek  their  lowest  level, 
as  naturally  as  does  water 

i's  surprisingly  easy  to  forget  that 
t  computer  revolution,  and  the  au- 
nobile,  manufacturing,  and  scien- 
ic  epochs  before  it,  all  flow  from 
rhaps  the  greatest  transformation 
at  human  society  has  ever  wit- 
ssed:  the  harnessing  of  electricity. 
the  early  years  following  Edison's 
mentions,  as  electricity  usage  in 
nerica  leaped  irrevocably  from 
velty  to  necessity,  rival  power 
mpanies — especially  those  owned 
Edison  and  Westinghouse — hired 
ons  to  chop  down  one  another's 
les  and  obscured  urban  skies  with 
derwebs  of  redundant  wires.  This 
attle  of  the  Currents"  finally 
unpted  the  government  to  inter- 
ne, and  regulated  electric  monopo- 
s  were  born,  each  obliged  to  pro- 
ie  service  to  any  area  customer 
lling  to  pay.  Instead  of  competition 
lining  what  the  market  could  bear, 
blic  utility  commission-  calculated 
es  according  to  the  price  of  pow- 
— which  depended  on  the  type  of 
'1,  and  the  cost  and  maintenance 
the  generating  plant  and  wires — 
d  whatever  they  judged  the  public 
aid  reasonably  afford.  Both  utilities 
d  customers  complained  a  lot,  but 
-■  system  functioned,  albeit  subject 
inevitable  abuses  that  monopoly 
nditions  spaw  n 

As  society's  electricity  dependency 
opened,  people  grew  frantic  when- 
er  the  power  went  down.  Utilities 
ilt  backup  plants  and  mi  >re  lines,  and 
>n  learned  to  economize  by  sharing 
ne  facilities  and  by  bailing  one  an- 
lerout  in  emergencies.  Formerly  is- 
ided  systems  began  to  link  up,  and 


the  result  was  the  biggest  man-made 
structure  on  earth:  the  great  Ameri- 
can power  grid,  toda\  containing 
enough  wire  to  reach  the  moon  and 
back,  and  nearh  to  the  moon  again. 
The  grid  remains  an  awes.  >me  achieve- 
ment and,  given  its  complexity,  amaz- 
ingly reliable — except  when  links  back- 
fire, such  as  in  1965,  when  a  single 
tripped  circuit  in  Ontario  kindled  a 
chain  reaction  of  overloads  that  dark- 
ened much  of  the  eastern  seaboard. 

The  solution  to  such  outages 
seemed  to  be  more  connections  and 
more  generators,  especially  those  de- 
vised to  run  on  a  fuel  so  miraculous 
that  electricity,  we  were  assured,  would 
soon  become  too  cheap  to  meter.  Such 
claims  about  the  glories  of  nuclear 
power  proved  dramatically  untrue,  but 
the  1970s  Arab  oil  embargo  spooked 
us  so  far  beyond  reason  that  over  the 
following  decade  the  number  of  U.S. 
nuclear  plants  tripled.  In  fact,  the 
biggest,  most  expensive  of  these  plants 
is  one  reason  the  ranchers  in  Sasabe 
are  so  angry. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the 
n<  nth,  the  nine  cooling  towers  of  Pal<  i 
Verde  Nuclear  C  Senerating  Station  em- 
anate great  puffs  of  vapor  that  weirdly 
resemble  giant  enoki  mushrooms  as 
they  rise  a  mile  over  the  desert  cre- 
osote flats.  Each  tower  evaporates 
1  5,000  galli  ins  of  water  per  minute  ti  i 
cool  Palo  Verde's  three  uranium  fis- 
sion reactors,  which — via  the  biggest 
turbine  assemblies  General  Electric 
ever  manufactured — generate  a  con- 
stant 3,810  megawatts,  making  this 
plant  the  nation's  lamest  power  pro- 
ducer. With  2,100  employees  and  its 
own  police  and  fire  departments,  Palo 
Verde  is  practically  a  self-contained 
town  in  the  desert.  If  is  also  one  of  t he- 
last  of  America's  nuclear  plants,  com- 
missioned in  1973  but  not  completed 
until  the  late  1980s  at  a  cost  of  $9  bil- 
lion. To  build  it,  PNM— a  limited  10 
percent  partner — and  other  utilities 
such  as  Arizona  Public  Service  each 
indebted  themselves  for  hundreds  of 
millions  with  the  assurance  that  over 
Palo  Verde's  forty-year  life  expectant  \ 
they  could  tack  those  construction 
charges  onto  electric  bills  that  cus- 
tomers had  no  choice  but  to  pay  Rut 
under  deregulation,  start-ups  that  aren't 
saddled  with  old  exorbitant  nukes  (us- 
ing instead  currently  inexpensive  nat- 
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Conic  As  Y<  hi  An 


ity  loi  t.ii"  less, 
petition,  Jin<  >saui  nt" il- 

■    i  n   hi  .is  then 
|  '   the\  Ye  li  m- 
•  gislatures  e\  en  where  l<  >  give 
tliein  pie  ol  whopping  breaks. 

\lin  all,  they  argue,  it's  imi  their 
'  li.i!   the ,  are  stiu  k  with  white 
li  j  I  i.fi  it  ■  like  Pali  i  \  erde:  I  or  decades 
rate|  layers,  thn  nigh  i  >iii  public  util- 
n\  eoininissions,  required  utilities  to 
meet  exist  mg  and  Inline  customer  de- 
mand.  l~o  compete  in  the  new  unreg- 
ulated environment,  utilities  \i\  they 
musi  rei  over  the  costs  ol  those  uneco- 
nomical investments  hy  continuing  to 
dun  customers  Kir  them  on  monthly 
statements,  even  tin  ise  consumers  now 
buying  power  from  someone  else-. 

Such  "accelerated  transition 
hilling"  for  these  "stranded  costs" 
wipes  i  mi  any  deregulation  savings 
tor  mosi  customers  and,  according  to 
angry  public  interest  groups,  has  pro- 
vided the  industry  with  a  MOO  bil- 
lion windfall — twice  the  size  of  the 
savings  and  loan  bailout.  C  Iritics  also 
note  that  hack  in  the  P>70s,  despite 
warnings  ol  runaway  costs,  utilities 
I  regulators'  permission  to  erect 
nuclear  plants;  PNM  and  lis  regional 

I  artm  i  als<  i  built  the  nation's  largest 
ci  il  fired  plant  c  >  implex  in  Farming 
ton,  New   Mexico.  But  since  tin-  en- 

i  crisis  simultaneously  taught 
Americans  to  conserve,  demand  tor 
all  thai  pi  iwei  didn't  mate!  iali  :e  until 
\  o\  hi  tut  l\  I  lu-  result  was  a  sub- 
stantial excess  in  generating  capaci- 
me  reast  m  win  i  <  >rp<  irate  .  on- 
siniiers  started  pressuring  tor  en 
competition,  so  that  prices  would 
dro|   i.i  retlei  i  tins  ,  iverahundaru  e. 

Bui  1 1  ie  pi  ami  indusi  t\  has  frant  i 
i  alh  i  ippi  ised  1 1  mipletely  unfetti  red 
competition.  As  squads  of  lobbyists  re- 
lentlessly  remind  state  lawmakers, 
there's  more  mone\   invested  in  the 

I I  ill  it  illion  dollar  Anient  an  elci  n  u 
ut  tl  it  \  indllst  t  \  than  in  I  in 
telecommunications,  and  airlines  com- 
bined. I  tilities  empk  >\  tens  of  thou- 
sands, \,nii  >m\  ide,  the,  p,n  hillh  m-  in 
I  in  ipi  it\  and  inca  une  taxes    In 

the  lobbyists  warn,  what  major  utility 
bankruptcies  would  mean  to  theii  com- 
munities. Legislators  quukh  'jet  the 
ire,  and.  in  New  Mexu  1 1  a-  else- 
where, they've  obligingh  left  <  'pen  the 
m.iiiet  ot  what,  exact lv,  constitutes  a 


stranded  cost.  Besides  antiquated  in- 
frastriu  ture,  there  ate  as-of-yet  in<  al 
culable  implementation  expense  m 
switching  to  retail  competition.  And 
much  of  a  utility's  net  worth  depends 
on  the  future  price  ol  power,  1 1 
niently  meaning  that  if  electricity  gets 
cheaper,  as  promised  under  deregula- 
tion, more  old  debt  ina\  be  claimed  as 
stranded.  PNM's  own  stranded-cosi 
est  i males  are  so  vague — ranging  from 
$1  P>  to  $700  million — th.it  New  Mex- 
ico lawmakers  have  agreed  to  let  the 
companv  bill  ratepayers  lor  SO  percent 
ol  then  i  urrent  debt  to  start  and  then 
to  let  it  petition  the  legislature  for 
more  "relief  in  the  future.  Which 
PNM  undoubtedly  will:  in  mam  oth- 
er states,  utilities  have  convinced  leg- 
islators to  all<  >w  them  to  recover  up  to 
I  00  percent  of  stranded 


N 


costs  from  consumers. 


ex l  i o  the  compound  con- 
taining Palo  Verde's  three  concrete 
reactor  domes,  a  chain-link  fence 
topped  by  barbed  wire  surrounds 
banks  of  transformers  and  wish- 
bone-shaped steel  towers.  The  reac- 
tors leed  power  into  them,  but  each 
day  up  to  ball  the  energy  in  the 
westein  U.S.  grid  is  also  traded 
through  this  switchyard.  Five  main 
transmission  lines  radiate  between 
this  power  hub  and  Los  Angeles, 
San  Diego,  the  Farmington  coal- 
plant  complex,  and  two  toward 
Phoenix.  Il  PNM  -els  us  way,  a 
sixth  line  will  head  to  Mexico,  over 
one  of  the  routes  proposed  to  the 
DOE.  Although  the  Altar  Valle\ 
ranchers  and  main  ot  inv  neighbors 
suspect  that  PNM  needs  this  line  to 
-ell  nuclear  energy  Irom  its  onerous 
Palo  Wide  investment,  in  truth, 
electric  ity  from  this  switchyard 
c  nines  fri  mi  pi,K  t  ically  anywhere 

I  he  switc  h\  aid   is  operated  by 
SKP     Salt  River  Project,  a  state-run 
utility1   that  has  voluntarily  del 
laud   t> '   keep   step   with   the   t  lines. 


I'WI  i     SKP 


Fifty  miles  away,  in  a  low-slung  I 
building  in  central  Phoenix  top  j 
with  microwave  dishes  pointin 
all  directions,  a  red-haired  SRP  |  ,v 
ei  trader  named  Perry  Lehman  t,  e 
Ins  twelve-hour  shift  at  a  con  1 
that's  constantly  manned.  Above  a 
head  tour  TV  monitors  are  tuncvti 
the  Weather  Channel,  its  MSN( 
competitor,  CNN,  and  a  chart 
that  Bloomberg  has  dedicatee! 
power  futures;  before  him  are  mi  i 
pie  computers,  digital  readouts,  n 
a  squiggling  pencil  graph  rh.it  ch't 
electric  [lower  flowing  to  and  hit 
SRP.  Every  tour  seconds  the  roof) 
microwave  dishes  receive  data  fn 
substations  throughout  Phoenix,  * 
nalmg  the  system  whenever  a  si,;i 
in  local  demand  means  it's  tunc  i 
push  more  natural  gas  into  the  hi  ?j 
at  SRP's  turbine  plant  to  the  west  i 
to  tire  up  its  coal  plant  to  the  ea 
to  pull  some  hydro  down  li  11 
Hoover  Nam  to  augment  the 
load  from  Palo  Verde. 

Bui  as  growth  in  Phoenix,  nni 
pre-air-conditioning  cow  town  t  '.I 
now  sprawL  over  more  acreage  til 
Los  .Angeles,  continues  to  outstrip 
cal  power-producing  capacity,  bo 
SRP  and  Arizona  Public  Servi 
which  together  serve  much  of  the  st. 
also  import  from  other  utilities.  Wh 
ever  SRP's  generators  near  maxim 
output,  Lehman  gets  on  the  phom 
make  the  best  deal  he  can  to  purchl 
megawatts,  or  scans  weather  repi 
to  predict  when  a  trough  in  local  i 
maud  me, ins  he  can  sell  power. 

"It's  like  day-trading,"  Lehman  s; 
"scheduling  energy  flows  the  way  ; 
traffic  controllers  schedule  plan 
sometimes  arhitraging  by  buying  pi 
1 1  c  heap  to  turn  around  and  sell 
somebody  else  -and  hoping  I'm  i 
on  the  wrong  end  ot  a  trade,  like  so 
utilities  during  [1999's]  heat  w,r 
when  the  spot  price  shot  up  one  i 
from  twenty  bucks  to  $7,500  | 
megawatt-hour."- 

I  Inder  lull  deregulation,  things  i 
about  to  intensity  further.  Supposi 


/  he  i  haotic  nature  oj  deregulation  I 
turned  energy  traders  mm  a  new  tech 
elite,  akin  to  elei  trie  iaris  100  years  a; 
l  'umpanies  desperately  trying  u>  keep  ris 
electrical  costs  down  are  paying  energy  s 
cialists  nj>  to  $1.5  million  in  salary  a 
bonuses 


,  ni\  sti  ire  I  hoenix  grocery  c  ham 

:.  ides  to  switch  trom  SRP  to  .1  genco 

'ortland,  Oregon,  because  it's  getting 

■rat  deal — perhaps  a  contract  tor  ,1 

j  ranteed  monthly  rate,  regardless  oi 

it  the  meter  reads.  Estimating  that 

h  store  uses  .1  half-megawatt,  the 

tland  utility  will  push  ten  megawatts 

.)  the  grid,  paying  charges  on  C  ,'ali- 

11,1  transmission  lines  along  the  way. 

r  for  much  of  Phoenix,  SRP  is  still 

•  disco,  so  the  power  actually  reach- 
:he  supermarkets  over  SRP's  distri- 
[ion  wires,  entailing  another  line 
in  on  the  electric  hill. 

But  what  it  a  local  distribution  line 
•s  down  tor  several  hours,  and  six 
ires  can't  accept  their  quota  from 
;  distant  generator?  Who  notifies 
rtland  to  ease  back  on  the  throttle 
til  power's  restored.7  Or  worse,  sup- 
se  the  giant  transmission  line  be- 
een  Oregon  and  Art:c  >na  gi  >es  di  iwn. 
th'-  old  days,  with  SRP  owning  the 
aeration,  transmission,  and  distrib- 
lon  equipment,  its  backup  infra- 
ucture  would  supply  the  missing 
wer.  Rut  now  who's  responsible? 
ill  SRP  be  required — or  have  the 
:ans — to  back  up  all  its  competitors? 

•  will  it  simply  cut  power  to  the  gro- 
ry  stores  until  frantic  calls  to  Oregon 

resolve  things  before  all  the 
TV  dinners  thaw.' 

Jiside  the  small,  white  wooden  Al- 
querque  house  with  green  striped 
nings  that  serves  as  the  headquar- 
s  tor  the  New  Mexico  Public  In- 
est  Research  Group,  NMP1RG  ex- 
utive  director  Jeanne  Basset  t 
mizes  what  she  considers  the  dam- 
es of  New  Mexico's  new  deregula- 
m  law.  For  months  before  the  bill 
is  passed  in  lL'e'^,  she  and  cob 
igues  campaigned  to  preserve  sate- 
ards  that  regulation  once  guaran- 
?d,  like  subsidies  for  low -income 
stomers  and  funding  for  renewable 
ergy  research  and  development, 
rty-two  PNM  lobbyists,  however, 
t  only  managed  to  dilute  their  et- 
rts  but  also  saved  the  company 
im  something  that,  incredibly,  only 
e  state  has  required:  full  utility  di- 
stiture.  Instead  of  having  to  sell 
sir  power  plants,  PNM  and  utilities 
over  America  have  been  allowed 
transform  themselves  into  holding 
rporations  that  continue  to  own 


genco,  transco,  and  disco  subsidiaries. 

"It  you  still  have  all  three,  you're 
still  .1  monopoly,  v  )nly  n<  >w  you're  un- 
regulated," dec  Lues  Bassett.  "  Phis  isn't 
competition:  this  is  la  1  ion."  The  result, 
she  concludes  wearily,  is  that  PNNI's 
genco  subsidiary  becomes  the  default 
choice  to  1  the  majority  of  ratepayers 
too  busy  or  bewildered  to  switch.  The 
service  packages  tor  residential  and 
small-business  customers  will  reflect 
I  in  le  or  none'  of  the  savings  that  com- 
petition might  otter  Luge  industrial 
consumers,  or  may  even  rise,  tor,  as 
PNM's  own  deregulation  guide  frankly 
states,  in  ,1  market-driven  environ- 
ment the  biggest -volume  purchasers 
c<  immand  the  best  prices. 

Thus  rural  states  may  see  their  tra- 
ditionally low  electric  rates  merease,  as 
federal  subsidies  for  public  utilities  or 
rural  cooperatives  are  deemed  un- 
competitive, or  as  deregulated  com- 
panies charge  a  premium  to  serve 
sparsely  populated  regions.  Or,  as  111 
Alabama,  local  utilities  may  be  tempt- 
ed to  sell  I  heir  cheap  coal -tired  power 
elsewhere,  forcing  local  rates  to  rise. 
The  theory  was  that  an  abundance  of 
genco  start-ups  would  suppress  and  sta- 
bilize prices.  But  utilities  -old  or 
new — have  been  reluctant  to  invest 
in  construction  until  it's  clear  they  can 
make  money  under  deregulation. 

i^n  top  of  having  to  who  a  tradi- 
tional utility's  automatic  clientele, 
how,  citizens'  groups  argue,  can  inde- 
pendent gencos  vie  with  companies 
thai  can  dip  into  construction  and 
marketing  resources  of  giant  multi- 
service parent  corporations?  And  pre- 
dictably, newly  deregulated  holding 
companies  have  begun  to  merge 
Chicago's  t  Commonwealth  Edison  and 
1TA  :0  Energy  (  !o.  of  Philadelphia  re- 
cently combined  to  create  the  natii  >n's 
largest  electric  utility — meaning  that 
start-up  producers  in  their  service  ar- 
eas must  compete  with  a  Si  1  billion 
conglomerate.  That  union  was  sur- 
passed in  July  when  Florida  Power  & 
Fight  and  Louisiana's  Entergy  Corp. 
announced  .1  $27  billion  merger.  The 
trend  hearkens  back  to  the  1930s, 
when  ,1  cabal  of  ten  holding  companies 
controlled  three  fourths  of  the  nation's 
electricity  business,  with  the  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan Company  alone  owning  nearly 
halt.  Busting  those  trusts  was  among 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  most  cherished 
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lie  silo.  As  i  result,  h\  IW  mil 
itio  Ii.kI  slashed  mu  Ii  v  onsei  v 
programs  h\    ,  hit.  h  had 

I ven  s.i\  ing  the  equn 
megawatts     i  m  I.  1 1\    ivi  ier.ll 

in-.:  pi. mt-     worth  ot  power. 

"\\  i  still  send  hill  -i 
consumers  about  ctticicncy,'  I  was  told 
h\    \l.in  Bunnell,  .1  spokesman  t>  >i 
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Jioxide  and  mercury  th.it  New 
State  and  the  EPA  have  tiled  law 
against  nearly  one  third  ot  tl 
to  tr\  to  rescue  the  nan 
deteriorating  ait. 
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.t  i-  ironic,  then,  that  the  chai 
event--  leading  to  today's  tuna 
electricity  competition  began  vvitl 
erg\  conservation.  In  1°7\  Presi 
hmim  Charter's  newh  created  HepS 
mem  ol  Energ\  required  urilitieH 
accept  power  From  renewable  or  e  :•) 
gy  efficient  sources,  such  a-  solar  rial 
tovoltaics  ot  geothermal  energy.H 
public -utility  commissions 
outside  bidding  to  tind  the  most! 


torciable  new  technologies, 


ome. 


a-  cogeneration — tapping  a  tactd 
own  exhaust  to  spin  a  turbine — |i 
natural-gas-tired  plants  proved  -uns 
mglv  reasonable.  It  was  the  first  tj| 
that  non-utility-produced  electril 
penetrated  the  I  .S.  grid,  and  und;| 

J  Carter  Administration  a  rd 
lution  in  clean*  might  \j 

bloomed.  Instead,  we  entered  i 
Reagan-Bush  era  ot  deregulation,  J 
sine*  competition  tor  nonrraditic]| 
and  clean  energy  to  meet  efhcie 
quota-  had  worked  -o  well,  it  daw  ^ 
on  corporations  ■         the  r 

p  around  tor  .;..  their  ;. 

gn  ss  had  given  it  to  th 
.mA  th«       -  •-  bl\  clean| 

with  it — was  hist 

Still,  it'-  a  history  w  orth  examin 
■  Ronald 

the  s> 

l    Hectors  that  <.    rterhad  installed  s 

the  \\  hite  i  louse,  thereb\  reassurin 

w  a-  plentv  ot  petroleun 
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■lei  II  li  ll\    ileTegulal  1(H)    l.s    I1U  I  (  I  \ 

i  latest  market  base, I  remedy,  bill 
dow  nside  ol  tins  p. n  t  ii  ul. ii  one 
y  be  hard  ti  i  igm  ire.  Rest  i  m  luring 
the  elei  n  ii  al  industry,  our  single 
gest  polluter,  is  oci  urring  with  <  >n 
oken  pit  i\  isii  ins  Ii  >i  renew  able  en- 
y  or  environmental  iinpn  ivcmcnl 
en  the  I  lei  Ii  u  P(  >wer  Rcseaic  Ii  In 
lite,  i  reated  in  1^7 ^  hy  the  nati<  m's 
ctric  ut  iln  ies  h  i  develop  greenei 
hnologies,  admits  com  em 
Last  I, ill,  EPRI  hoard  meinher 
•hard  (  !i  iwai  i ,  exec  utivc  directoi  ol 
:  National  (  iounc  il  on  (  !i impel  iik  m 
J  the  Elei  iik  Industry ,  test  ihed  he- 
c  the  I  I  on  si.-  Commerce  Suhcom- 
ttee  on  Energv,  and  Pi  iwei ,  chaired  hy 
•publican  c<  uigrcssman  |<  ie  Barti  >n  of 
xas.  Utility  research  on  cleaner  <  >r  re- 
wable  energy,  I  lowart  reported,  had 
ipped  by  66  percent  since  luos.  rile 
casion  was  a  debate  over  a  federal 
regulatii  m  bill,  which  si  une  perceive 
superflui his  given  that  nearly  halt 
.-  states  have  already  l<  >rgcd  ahead, 
ivironmental  groups  echoed  I  low- 
's concerns  hut  were  dn  i\\  ncd  i  ml 
industry  representai  i\  es  (oi  two 
ys  prior  to  the  bill's  mark-up  sessii  ins, 
e  queue  ol  k  ihhyists  and  i  heii  temp 
e-waiters  streti  bed  i  wtside  the  Ra\, 
rn  I  louse  I  )ffice  Building  and  di  >w  n 
dependent  e  A\  enue. 
The  legislation  thai  emerged  from 
e  subcommittee  preserved  states' 
;hts  to  determine  how  to  restruc- 
re  their  electrical  industries, 
dueling  hew  rn  whel  bet  to  ad- 
ess  envin  mmenl  al  and  ci  msumer 
ncerns.  It  also  lulls  repealed  the 
ijor  federal  "harriei  s  to  ci  impel  i 
in"  passed  hy  the  Ri  ><  iseveli  and 
irter  administrations  to  bust  big  en- 
.jy  trusts  and  ti  i  mandate  cIIk  ienc  \ , 
ipectively.  When  the  Bat  ton  bill 
ssed  to  lull  committee  hearings  last 
"ing,  the  (  llinti  in  Administratii  m, 
lose  own  deregulal  n  m  hill  has  I, in- 
full  ilk  stales  ithit  ha\  e  ilere»u/a!eil  luuv 
de  no  such  provisions  In  some  such  as 
I  fornia-  -gem  <>■  aren  I  ei  en  required  to 
customers  tehal  him  <>j  put  pnn  i  le  then 
:tricity  Nevertheless,  must  (  alijormans 
o've  bothered  to  sunt  h  »cncos  are  the  less 
:n  I  pen  em  u  ho  ha\  e  ehosi  n 
widen.  They  pay  a  premium  to  ensure 
I  wind-  rn  soldi  -generate  I  elei  (rn  n\  is 
into  the  urul  even  though  there's  no  tun 
guarantee'  thai  n  will  reai  /i  then  partu  u 
house 


guished,  argued  loi  transitional  lei  lei 
al  regulat  ions  to  guai  d  against  pin.  e 
gi  niging  .ind  ( ( illusii  hi,  loi  pn  i\  imi  ins 
1 1  mi  1 .5  pen  cni  ol  .ill  (.iki  gy  1 1  ime 
In  iin  ii  newable  sources  b\  the  yeai 
2010,  and  loi  lederal  grants  both  h  i 
guai  .ii  itee  sci  vice  to  li  iw  income  lam 
iIk-s1  and  hi  promote  ci  nisei  vat  ion. 

Ii.ii  ton,  I  H  iwcvei ,  si  on  led  ,n  i\   led 
era  I  iniei  venl  ion,  shiickii  ig  e\  el  i  tel 
li  iw  Republic  an  (  \  unmcri  e  (   li.ni  ni.ui 
I  I  ii  im;is  |.  I 'Iik  \   |i    by   insisi  ing  thai 
states  should  he  given  jurisdict  ion  ovci 
inters! ate  iriinsmissinii  I ines.  (")usi 
think ,"  said  a  m  hiu  e  i  k  ise  ti  i  the  pro- 
ceedings, "what  an  iinworkahlc  mess 
lilty  sep, ii. lie  laws  w<  nikl  I  -e     I  i '  assure 
relial  ile  grii  I  trai  tsmissii  ii  i,  we  i  ieei  I  n.i 
tii  mil  standards.")   I  he  WashnigUm  fusi 
suhsec|iieni  l\  repi  irtei  I  that  nine  ol  the 
n, il  ii  m's  largesl  ul  iln  ies  had  i  reated  I  wo 
"grassn  mis"  k  ibk\  ing  gn  nips     one  sup 
pi  isedly  liberal,  one  suppi  iscdly  coiisci 
\  .iln  c       w  hie  Ii  ii  igetbel  spent  s  I  t  mil 
lion  i  in  what   i  ben   internal  memos 
referred  to  as  "The  Projci  l"      namely , 
ii  i  ensure  thai  any  federal  >  leregulat  ii  in 
bill  In  ipeless|\   stalled  in  commitlee. 
I  hese  ul  iln  ies  evidci  ills    I  (lies  e  1 1  i.il 
state  legislal ures  are  easiet  to  manipu- 
late than  (  li  ingress,  iln  mgl  i  il  icn  pull  in 
Washington  certainly   seems  j ■> i  <  > 
k  Hind      "  I  be  1  'ii  ijec  i "  was  run  b\  a  for- 
mer aide  lo  Barton,  and  ui  iln  ies  fund- 
ed several  events  at   the  Repuhln  an 
(  i  ins  eni  ion,  iik  I iii  ling  pari  ies  for  (  oin 
merce  (  iomiiiil  tec-  inemhers  and  a  sock 
Ik  >p  Ii  h    I  re ni  Pott.  Even  withi  nit    in  1 1 
influence  peddling,  no  one  expects  such 
maji  ir  legislal  ion  to  pass  in  an  elei  lion 
year,  and,  in  any  i  ase,  no  one  in  1 1  ie 
White  Ik  iiise  is  dispm  ing  the  funda- 
mental '. ilness ,  i|  deregulal  ion.  I  'res 

nk  ni  t  linton  has  taken  i  be  p<  isii  n  m 
thai  "es  ei\  Ainci  n  ,ui  sin  mkl  he  able 
to  choose  their  power  supplier  h\  200  s," 
,iinl  si  i  b.is  Al  C  ii  ire,  pn  ivided  we  lake 
a  "ci  Hiipiebei  isi\  e  i  nil  n  mal  .q  pn  i,n  1 1" 
.aid  "di  i  i  mi  best  ii  -  keep  rates  di  >\\  n 
and  ensure  a  reliable 
i^ri^       P'-wergrid." 

m.   here  was  sec  urily  in  being  a 

in  >p(  il\ ,"   Ben   Montoya,  <    EO  of 

the  Public   Service  (   <>inp.ni\  ol  New 

'  Since  l'';ss    (  undress  has  (  hi  the  I  on   In 
i  nine  I  fume  In,.  ,,        !' 

iem    i   in  ien(h  the 
pahle  "I  clelei  iiimm.i;  /ion    man  .   .  li  :jhl< 
lh  lUselio/ils  are  ej  nnv  u  uhuut  aid 
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ingl\ .  ii'  iteJ  the  lines 

in  Ari:>  ma;  two  ci  >unt\  hoards 
and  the  Tik  son  (  it\  C  \  mm.  il  unani- 
mously  rejected  the  proposal.  "How 

u  1 1 1 - 1  it;  running  somethii 
1\   tin.  mgl  i  i  air  land-  t  hat  desi 
thing  we  1>  >\  e.'" 
"1  in.o   not  he  ahle  to,"  he  replies. 
i   walk  away,  we  have  to 
ask  whether  the  concept  really  is 
1.  v  )ur  win  >le  regn  >n  could  bene- 
fit h\  linking  northern  Mexico  to  the 
N<  nth  American  power  grid.  1  think  we 
have  to.  In  the  end,  I  hope  the  people 
it  Ik  in  .Anion. i  w  ill  say  we  had  a 
ti  >ugh  nine  with  PNM  hut 
the\  did  the  right  thing." 


I 


n  ,i  pretah  metal  building  in 
Sells  on  the  Tohono 
lham  Reservat  ion,  I  wait  tor 
id  (  iarc  i,i.  trihal  representative 
he  ( "hukul  t\uk  district.  Outside, 
massive  thunderheads  drench  the 
Milh  and  cholla  cacti,  and 
i  k  nids  drip  oii  BaK  iquivari 
Peak.  Garcia  arrives,  mud-soaked; 
he'd  heen  digging  a  grave  in  his  vil- 
when  the  rain  hit.  He  has  a 
ih.  deceptively  ageless  face,  be- 
lying the  lull  head  of  thick  gray  hair 
beneath  his  baseball  cap. 

In  several  hearings,  Garcia  had  read 
aloud  the  tribal  chairman's  letter 
ing  PNM,  and  expressed  his  tur\  at 
the  1  X  )E  fi  >i  st  ill  publishing  maps  that 
show   possible   power-line   routes 
through  his  nation.  We're  in  his  dis- 
lu  adquarters,  located  in  Sells 
ise  Chukm   Kuk  itself,  several 
miles  south  ol  here  along  the  Mexi- 
can border,  bareh   has  electricity. 
PNM  firsi  sht  iwed  up.  the  In 
isked  it  the  line  o  mid  be  tapped, 
mly  to  their  district 
'i  idham  villages  i  »n 

-4  million,  the 
i  -ill  m  it  ii  in  was  too 
idham  un- 
li   irned  thai  the 
ird  ol  a  billion 
i  '\\er. 
Iked  tin  ire,"  sa\  - 
thought  thai 
:  ert\  i  wn- 
ii,  we're  rubes 

.  headed  else- 
it  evesore 


every  tune  we  look  at  Baboquhij 
our  Creator's  home." 

No  Arizonan  1  talked  to  w.mts  ± 
line,  vet  we  all  believe  that  the  1  )[ 
will  approve  it,  now  that  tin 
stated  mission  includes  encouraja 
energy  exports.  Reportedly,  En« 
veeretarv  Bill  Richardson  favors  I 
protect,  and  he's  a  New  Mexici 
PNM's  and  the  DOE's  res| 
tremendous  public  opposition  has  l"-r 
simply  to  hold  uii  ire  hearings,  in  wl  1 
they  propose  more  routes — a  sel 
ingl\,  relentless  proee-s  that  enr.  I 
residents  and  environmentalists  j 
also  gradually  exhausts  them. 

Unless  PNM  strikes  a  deal  wit  ; 
local  utility  to  share  an  existing  eir 
gy  right-of-way,  an  informed  C'l 
source  tells  me,  one  of  the  lncjj 
routes  is  the  most  likely;  regardles  I 
the  Tohono  O'odham's  virulent  rel 
tance,  the  Indians  could  use  the  mi 
ey.  PNM's  Montoya  respects  the  rjj 
al  chairman's  stated  wishes,  he  ;.< 
me,  but  still  hoped  for  a  chance  to  *J 
son  with  him.  And  perhaps  the  i 
bono  O'odham  are  simply  drivii  , 
shrewd  bargain  tor  a  tew  spark-  of  ie 
white  man's  power. 

But  there's  another  increasinglyu 
able  alternative  tor  their  villages  r.l 
its  purest  expression,  deregulate 
would  produce  power  right  where  'si 
needed,  not  pushed  through  lines  tit 
squander  current  through  heat  lo« 
over  vast  distances.  Progressive  ei  I 
gy  experts  eall  this  "distributed  g  i- 
eration,"  and  it  terrifies  traditiol 
power  companies.  For  three  decac  - 
energv  visionaries  have  insisted  t,it 
real  deregulation  would  mean  dec  I 
tralization — via  small  localized  gl 
erating  plants  to  power  individual  I 
tones  and  neighborhoods,  and  wh 
solar  panels  that  would  make  e\  I 
rooftop  a  significant  or  even  n  il 
power  source  tor  the  building  bene  I 
it.  Although  the  shiny  black  pai  I 
that  convert  sunlight  to  electru  v; 
are  well  known,  because  the  wan 
spread  demand  necessary  to  mass-]  I 
duce  them  cheaply  hasn't  yet  rnatl 
alized,  i  mly  a  sprinkling  of  audaci  el 
Americans  have  weaned  themsel  I 
from  the  grid.  But  that  may  char! 
fi  'f  a  l>  iuple  ot  reasons. 

The  first  involves  the  technok  - 
l.iI  promise  ot  refillable  battel  • 
known  as  fuel  cells,  which  chemu  • 


produce  nearly  pollution-tree  elec- 
i  it  v  from  natural  gas  or  pure  hydro- 
i  .  With  no  moving  parts,  fuel  cells 
iver  ultrasteady  current  and  rarely 
,ik  down;  since  the  lL'oOs,  they've 
•n  the  power  source  ahoard  our 
nned  spacecraft  hut  were  mostly  ig- 
ed  down  here  on  earth.  Suddenly, 
the  wake  ol  maddening  hlackouts 
1  computer-frying  voltage  swings, 
v  industrial-sized,  200-kilowatt  fu- 
cells  are  popping  up  in  shopping 
iters,  banks,  police  stations,  and 
£i-prorile  developments  like  Conde 
st's  4  Times  Sc|uare.  Fuel-cell  man- 
cturers  now  predict  that  furnace- 
id  residential  models  are  no  more 
in  twi  i  years  away,  an  <  iptimism  that 
buoyed  by  brisk  developments  in 
t  auto  industry.  Spurred  by 
trysler's  merger  with  Daimler-Ben:, 
lich  had  been  testing  hydrogen-fu- 
cel  engines  for  years,  the  Big  Three 
■  now  in  a  serious  race  to  mass-pro- 
ce  fuel-cell-powered  cars,  which 
d's  Global  Alternative  Propulsion 
titer  codirector  Byron  McCormick 
■diets  will  be  in  production  by  2004. 
Vre  trying  to  set  the  stage  to  get 
llions  ot  these  out  there.  You  don't 
an  the  air  by  putting  just  a  tew  ot 
:se  on  the  roads.'" 
Tlie  second  reason  that  more  Amer- 
ns  may  soon  consider  fleeing  the 
il  is  th.it  so  far,  lite  under  deregula- 
n  has  proved  precarious,  even  d<  iwn- 
ht  disastrous.  In  San  Diego,  the 
Lintry's  first  city  to  try  kill  retail 
•egulation,  electric  bills  that  tripled 
ring  last  summer's  heat  wave 
mipted  city  and  state  officials— 
hiding  State  Senator  Steve  Peace, 
litomia's  now -contrite  prime  dereg- 
tion  architect — to  call  tor  customers 
refuse  to  pay,  and  for  the  govern- 
nt  to  restore  the  old  controls  over 
ctrictty.  California's  Public  Utili- 


i  an  unexpected  nave  of  defections  thai 
an  m  lute  1999,  British  Petroleum,  Shell 
,  Ford,  DaimlerChrysler ,  and  C\\  aim 
Global  Climate  Coalition  The  Cl  V  is 
Vashington-based  lobby  funded  by  forty 
for  multinational  corporations  that  am- 
is there  is  insufficient  evidence  thai 
mhouse  gases  are  overheating  the  earth. 
I  spends  millions  annually  to  oppose  im- 
nenting  the  Kyoto  Protocol.  The  reason 
se  companies  bailed?  .As  a  Daimler- 
rysler  spokesperson  dryly  admitted, 
here  may  he  cause  for  concern  about 
xil  warmins 


ties  (  Commission,  made'  up  ol  deregu- 
lation Hue  believers,  found  itsell  in 
the  embarrassing  position  of  having 
io  ottei  a  $100  million  rebate  to  San 
Diegans  to  stave  oft  a  huge  ratepayer 
rebellion.  As  August  broiled  mi,  na- 
tionwide threats  ot  rolling  blackouts 
and  leaping  prices  were  wideh  blamed 
on  an  unregulated  market's  inability  to 
plan  for  escalating  peak  demands  in 
an  era  ot  record-setting  global  tem- 
peratures— one  that  happens  to  coin- 
cide with  our  inexorably  deepening 
dependence  on  power-gobbling  com- 
puterized devices. 

Deregulat  i<  >n  defenders  hastened  t<  > 
explain  that,  yes,  the  shortages  were 
partly  el  tie  to  the  fact  that  utilities  li  i  1 
built  tew  power  plants  oyer  the  past 
decade,  knowing  that  under  deregu- 
lation they'd  be  losing  the  assured  prof- 
its ot  their  generating  monopolies.  Put 
now,  they  aold,  surging  demand  will 
attract  new  gencos  into  the  market, 
increasing  availability  and  lowering 
prices  again. 

'let  somehow  such  placating  tech 
less  than  reassuring — and  tar  less  vi- 
sionary, tor  example',  than  plans  an- 
nounced last  February  h\  Daimler- 
Chrysler,  Shell,  and  the  government  ot 
Iceland  to  convert  all  that  country's 
e.its,  buses,  and  fishing  fleet  to  hydro- 
gen fuel  cells  by  the  end  ot  the  decade. 
For  years,  Amory  Lovins,  co-director  of 
Colorado's  Roekv  Mountain  Institute 
and  energy  policy  adviser  to  several 
head-  of  -tate,  has  shown  that  it's  a 
small  step  from  transportation  fuel  cells 
to  home  units — in  tact,  he  proposes 
that  fuel-cell  automobiles  serve  as  mo- 
bile power  plants  that  while'  idle  could 
feed  power  back  into  the  grid,  or  run 
your  house,  or  pay  lor  your  parking 
space  at  work  by  sharing  the  l<  <.w\  w  ith 
the  building's  fuel  cell. 

Like  the  new  generation  of  cheaper, 
more  efficient  solar  panels,  these  de- 
vices and  others  capable  ot  generating 
p>  aver  on-site  are  coming  taster  than  we 
think,  and  in  Anrona  they  could  allow 
the  energy-starved  Tohono  O'oclham 
and  the  rest  of  us  to  det\  the  mega- 
mergers  and  PN'M  by  simply  snipping 
the  unsightly  umbilical  wires  that  bind 
us  to  utilities.  At  that  point,  with  the 
biggest  polluters  on  earth  as  relevant  as 
buggy  whips,  the  market  will  prevail, 
and  true  electricity  deregulation  may  fi- 
nally c<  ime  i' i  pass.  ■ 


You  can't  beat  them, 
but  you  can  outsmart  them. 
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di:adma\  writing 

The  strange,  haunted  world  of  W.  G.  Sebald 
J3\  Pico  her 


.  .1  in  I  lus  essay  : 

I  \  W.  ( i.  Sehald.  New  Directions,  2000.  263  pages,  $2  5.95. 


() 


ne  has  only  In  pit  k  u] "i  \  crti- 
the  laics!  book  hy  W.  G. 

Sehald  to  appear  in  English, 
to  realize  thai  one  is  on  deeply  for- 
eign gr<  miikI,  far  from  any  o  mven- 
tional  s^nse  oi  steadiness  or  orienta- 
tion. I  he  dusi  jacket  (at  least  in  the 
Bin  ish   edit  ion)   ann<  itinc  es   the 


-^^ppwgwpMJiiiiiij,!!^ 


Italian  and  two  in  English.  Our  au- 
thor, in  a  fashion  that  now  seems  ar- 
chaic, declines  to  give  us  his  first 
name  (his  alter-ego  narrator  will 
check  into  a  hotel  under  a  name  not 
his  own),  and  ,i  quick  look  at  the 
jacket  copy  will  tell  you  that  al- 
though Sehald  has  heed  in  England 


■  a      is  "Ficti  1/1  lis 
I  the  tahle  ol  pre- 
sents tin    reader,  for  n  :  nihle 
reason,  u  n  h  two  c  haptei  i  n  les  in 


il  Soul    let  1  a::.  SllO[  i ■a.-  Mall 
the  Sean  h  toi  II.  une   1 I:- 

1 1  a  rpe  r '  s  M  a  j 


for  thirty  years,  reaching  literature, 
he  -i  ill  writes  in  (  ierman. 

Sehald,  clearly,  is  a  writer  dealing 
in  mysteries  and  lacunae,  identities 
thai  are  slippery  and  things  that  can't 
he  i  ilked  ahoul  1  he  was  horn,  the 
picket  tells  you,  in  t  iermany  in 
1944).  Even  the  briefest  survey  of  his 
new  hi  ii  >k  will  re\  eal  that  none  of  the 
ii  ii  wis  of  fiction  or 


memoir  are  on  i  'Iter:  there  is  hi  li 
any  evocation  of  home  or  famile 
e\  en,  really,  of  a  settled  reality  B 
the  fourth  page  ol  Vertigo  we  are 
ing  at  weird  drawings  of  "horses  I 
plunged  off  the  track  in  a  frena 
tear"  during  Napoleon's  campaig  i 
Italy  in    1800,  and  by  the  fiftri 
have  stumbled  into  Sebald's  eh;  u 
teristic  milieu,  his  theme,  one  c  tj 
say:  ,i  "light  that  is  already  fadil 
The  hook's  opening  vignette,  "Bt1 
or  Love  is  a  Madness  Most  DiscrJ 
details  the  afflictions  in  love  i 
war — and  the  unsteady  memory  I 
Mane  Henri  Beyle  (known  as  St 
hal).  It  does  so,  in  p.irt,  hy  shown  t 
a  picture  ol  the  writer's  eyes,  tin 
drawing  ol  a  mouth  ulcer,  then  a  •. 
ter  east  ol  the  hand  ol  a  womai 
whom  Beyle  was  transfixed.  Beat 
his  death  of  syphilis,  we  are  ti 
Beyle  struggled  obsessi 
with  one  question:  "what 
that  undoes  a  writer?" 

A  few  pages  later  the  a 
miliar  Sebald  narrator,  i 
author's  double,  in  a  se  t 
comes  onto  the  stage  am  ! 
his  very  first  sentence,  in 
duces  us  to  the  conditil 
the  voice — the  world- 
is  fast  coming  to  merit  I 
adjective  Sebaldian: 


In  October  1980  I  traveled  II  - 
England,  where  1  had  then  1  -i 
living  f<  ir  nearly  twenty  -five  \  i 
in  a  ci iunty  which  was  almo 
ways  under  grey  skies,  to  \  ie;k 
hoping  thai  a  c  hange  of  p 
would  help  me  get  over  a  pa 
ul.uiy  difficult  period  in  my  li 


Sehald  s  status  as  a  ma 
weirdly  unorthodox  wr 
has  been  rising  rapidly  in 
English-speaking  world  ever  sii 
the  arrival  of  The  Emigrants,  the  i 
ol  his  hooks  to  he  translated  fr 
German,  in  1996.  Almost  instai 
it  was  acclaimed  as  a  masterpiece 
the  likes  ol  Susan  Sontag  and  A 
Byatt.  That  excitement  was  qui 
ened  by  The  Rings  oj  Saturn,  brou 
out  in  English  in  1998,  which  qui 
lv  won  The  Los  Angeles  Tunes  Bi 


lustration  by  \efixe\  I  lee 


-,  I  let   . 


:e  tor  Fiction  (over  such  old  mas 

as  Philip  Roth  and  Willi. mm 

i  vor).  The  new    hook,  \  erti.tm, 

ch  was  actually  the  first  of  the 
:  e  to  he  wri!  ten  in  (.  iennan,  in 
"0,  will  surely  pull  many  new 

lers  into  Sehald's  dark  dream  oi  .1 
;  Id  and  toward  the  other  hi  mks, 
:  eh  exist  in  .1  similarly  unsettling 

I  e  nt  almost  posthumous  calm.  .All 
i  Sehald's  tales  of  memory  and  wan- 
ing, H  is  quit  klv  becoming  appar- 

1,  are  essentially  pari  of  the  same 

■  joing  life's  work,  which  could  he 
;  itled  A  Li  fuitc  du  rcm/>s  perdu. 

The  procedure  in  all  three  hooks    - 
h  of  them  roughly  the  same  length 
I  written  in   the  same  voice — is 
re  or  less  identical:  a  narrator,  in 
ways  indistinguishable  from  the 
hor,  goes  on  long  haunted  wander- 
is  alone  through  shadow^'  European 
ids.  apes,  driven  hy  some  private 
Jle  that  will  not  leave  him  alone. 
J  crosscuts  his  journeys  with  ellip- 
tic historical  portraits  of  other  cu- 
tis misfits  or  wandering  strangers 
m  the  past.  And  his  text  is  broken 
by  reproductions  of  cryptic  pho- 
;raphs,  maps  from  old  books,  even 
otocopies  of  his  passport,  which, 
captioned  and  often  bearing  only 

■  most  oblique  relation  to  the  11. 11- 
ive,  intensity  the  sense  of  placeless- 
ss  and  silence. 

There  are  tew  other  beings  in  Se- 
Id's  desolate  black-and-white 
idscape,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are 
disconnected  as  the  narrator  him- 
t — solitary  eccentrics,  many  of 
idin  take  their  own  lives,  or  souls 
eady  set  aside  as  mad.  We  see 
ftins,  we  pass  down  deserted 
eets.  We  hear  Jewish  children 
Lging  "Silent  Night."  The  long 
iless  paragraphs,  going  on  tor 
ee  pages  or  more  at  times,  smooth 
d  polished  as  a  row  of  coffins, 
ne  to  us  m  an  English  that  bears 
own  strange  Attic  flavor — winds 
e  "contagion"  and  "perdition"  and 
latman"  recur.  The  initial  impres- 

II  m, iv  be  of  Nabokov  lost  m  ,1 
anted  house. 

What  gives  these  halt-lit  scenes 
-ir  potency  is,  in  part,  that  the  au- 
ir,  lost  in  his  own  labyrinth,  gives 
nothing  to  bang  on  to,  nothing  to 
sure  about  except  perhaps  those 
aphic  visual  scraps  ih.a  interrupt 


the  texi  I J  is  join  neys  ne\  er  nuclei  - 
taken  in  a  spun  of  adventure  or  de- 
light, and  often  conducted  in  places 
or  on  trains  thai  have  unexplained 
"unpleasant  associations" — keep  flm 
tuating,  almosi  imperceptibly,  be- 
tween dreams  and  the  waking  world, 
this  world  ,md  the  next.  Al  limes,  as 
he  walks  through  Italy  111  Vertigo,  he 
sees  Dante  or  King  Liiclwig  II  of 
Bavaria  along  the  road;  more  often, 
he  looks  ,m  the  people  around  him 
and  sees  phantoms.  The  world  comes 
to  him  from  a  distance  and  with 
some  dimension  missing:  again  and 
again,  figures  are  seen  moving  "in 
slow  motion,"  and  everything  is 
haunted  by  a  soundlessness  or  still- 
ness, as  il  11  were  seen  through  sever- 
al panes  of  glass.  The  narrator  him- 
self .it  limes  doesn'l  know  whether 
he  is  in  the  "land  of  the  living  or  al- 
ready  in  am  ithei  phu  e." 

When  we  visit  Venice  with  Se- 
bald,  tor  example,  we  are  far  from  die 
romantic  city  envisioned  hy  Joseph 
Bn  idskv  or  |an  M<  irris: 

The  engine  started  up  once  more,  the 
bow  ,.|  the  to, it  lifted  in  the  water, 
and  w  e  enl  ered  the  C  .111.1  le  della 
(,  iiudei  ca  111  .1  wide  ,m  Without  .1 
word .  iiiv  gu  ide  p<  lint  eJ  out  the 
Inceneritore  *  onnmale  on  die  name- 
less island  westward  of  the  (.uudecca. 
A  deathly  sileni  1  one  rete  shell  be- 
neath a  white  pall  ol  smoke  1  asked 
whethei  the  burning  went  on 
throughout  the  night,  and  Malachin 
replied:  Si',  di  oiiiiiiiin  Hviu'/a  onuinn- 
aait'iitc    The  tires  nev  ei  gi  1  mil 

Sebald  is  preoccupied  with  death, 
we  notice  very  soon:  all  his  walks 
take  him  to  places  of  decline.  1  le  has 
lew  apparent  connections  in  his  life 
(a  woman  called  Clara,  presumably  a 
wife  or  partner,  is  mentioned  fleet- 
mglv  here,  and  at  the  end  of  / 7ic 
Rings'  11/  Nannn,  but  both  tunes  with 
an  air  of  death  111  the  family);  and 
when  ,n  one  point  an  innkeeper 
seems  inadvertently  to  touch  him  on 
the  shoulder,  the  narrator  stalls, 
with  a  feeling  ol  something  "ghoul- 
ish or  disembodied"  about  the  mere 
suggestion  of  contact.  It  may  be  cus- 
ti  unary  to  talk  of  ,1  fashioner  of  ex- 
quisite prose  as  "writing  like  an  ,\i\ 
gel,"  but  in  the  ease  of  Sebald 
— doing  nothing  to  make  us  feel  at 
hi ime,  scaled  ah >ne  on  a  hem 
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twilight,  presenting  his  back  to  us 
it  might  be  truer  t<>  sa\  thai  he  writes 

like  .1  ghost. 

The  theme  of  Vertigo  as  ol  ill 
bald's  books,  i-  simply  the  effects  n 
passes  on  to  us —  .it  restlessness,  .it 
paiik  .  of  being  pursued  tin.  u 
echoing  dream.  And  the  feeling  of 
dislot  .iti.  m  is  intensified  h\  the  fat  i 
that  Sebald  robs  us  of  a  sense  .'I  he- 
t.  ire  .  >r  after,  of  cause  and  etfei  t. 
There  is  no  explicit  context  to  his  in- 
quiries,  and  there  is  nothing  In  them 
that  seems  susceptible  to  reason.  The 
leader  is  left  in  precisely  the  state  that 
Sebald  has  made  his  own  —  mi- 
ni. '.  'ied,  at  a  loss,  in  the  dark. 

^■^lie  only  iiiean^  by  which 
rhinos  do  hi  together  in  Se- 
JL  bald's  work  is  through  repeti- 
tion and  uncanny  coincidence,  the 
unnerving  sense  that  nothing  is  ac- 
cidental. The  archetypal  Sehaldian 
moment,  one  mild  say,  comes 
when,  walking  through  Verona,  the 
narrator  chances  upon  a  pizzeria  he 
bad  fled  years  before  in  a  sudden  ter- 
ror. The  restaurant  is  co-owned  by 
.me  (.  'ail.  i  (.  .'adavero  (a  photocopy  of 
the  restaurant  receipt  verifies  that 
ibis  was  the  man's  name,  lest  we 
tind  n  too  ominous  to  be  true).  Now 
i  be  pi. iee  is  hi  iareled  up,  and  the 
blinds  on  the  apartment  above  are 
drawn  (we  see  a  photograph).  |ust 
i  Inn  i  be  image  i  hat  bad  once 
*  aused  i  lie  narrati  >r  i.  >  flee  comes 
1\k  k  in  bun.  a  visii  hi  i  'I 

en  in  hl.k  k  s||\  er-butti  >ned  tu- 
rn*, s.  who  .  MIL!  .  nit   tr.  mi   ,\ 
irtvarJ  a  hiei  i  hi  win*  li  Ia\ .  mi- 
lei  a  tl*iral-|   irterm   I  drape,  w hat  was 
p  1 . 1 1 1 1 ! \  the  hi  J\  ,  'I  .i  human  hemg. 

member,  with  a  tremble,  that 

"~uii.lli.il  and  his  mistress  witnessed 
in  almost  identical  scene,  a  hundred 
earlier,  in  the  harbor  at  Riva, 
whei  is   bein>_'  s  arried 

Id  ship.  And  our 
*  iivj  kni  'lied  into  an  inex- 
inteiisities  when  we  re- 
alize '  ises,  'Ik  scene  is  a 
Kafka's  ten  it\  - 
"llul!  irac*.  bus," 
u  k  Forest 
itt*  r  m\  death 
-II  lb*'  lands  .a  the  earth," 
ship  hk* w  ise  t n  ike-  a  st,  .p 


in  Riva.  A  bit  further  on,  in  the' 
ti. mi  entitled  "IV  K.  Takes  the  W;j 
.ii  Riva,"  Sebald  acknowledges 
debt   io  the  Kafka  story  and  arl 
thai  "the  meaning  < >t  Gracchus 
huntsman's  ceaseless  journey  lies 
penitence  for  a  hinging  tor  loll 
Stendhal,  too,  we  recall,  was  cuji 
in  love. 

A  hundred  pages  deeper  into  V  ( 
tjo  and  the  Kafka  storv  lias  follol 
the  narrator  to  his  hometown  (cni 
cally  called  \\  .,  though  it  is  ident : 
niatter-ot-tactlv  on  the  dust  jackq 
Wertach  im  Allgau).  There  he  sp( 
his  afternoons  alone  in  the  "enf 
bar  room"  of  an  inn  and  in 
evenings  watches  the  regulars! 
assembling.  He  recognizes  man 
them  but  says  nothing  from  his  ji 
tion  in  the  corner,  a  shell-shoC| 
Rip  Van  Winkle. 

(.  )ne  ot  the  faces  not  visible  is 
.  it  1  kins  Schlag,  a  local  who  had 
viously  "managed  extensive  hunl  • 
grounds  in  the  Black  Forest." 
narrator  remembers  how  once, 
boy,  he  had  accidentally  stum 
upon  Schlag  making  love  to  a 
maid,  a  sight  that  formed  the  k| 
introduction  to  the  mysteries — I 
we  must   assume,  the  miseries-] 
sex.  Days  after  this,  Schlag  tell  n;] 
crevasse — as  Gracchus  did- 
dled, IV  K.'s  story  coming  eeriM 
life  in  V. 

The  spook  mess  ot  all  this  *  I 
deepens  when  we  attempt  to  unrl 
Sebald's  allusions.  Much  ot  whatl 
narrator  tells  us  about  Mane  Hi 
Beyle's  travels  through  Irak  is  a! 
rate,  but  the  scene  in  Riva,  wl ! 
seems  to  contain  an  echo  (or  perl 
the  germ)  ot  "The  Hunter  Graccr 
is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  Stendl 
/  V  I'amour,  where  the  narrator  cl; 
io  have  found  it.  (One  point  ot 
bald's  description  of  Stendhal,  we 
derstand,  was  to  show  us  that  muc 
what  Stendhal  remembered  nevei 
tuallv  happened.) 

What  we  ^\o  find,  in 
Salzburg  Bough" — the  section  o 
I  amour  that  would  contain  that 
Imi  scene  in  Riva,  it  ir  existed— 
reproduction,  inserted  into  the  t 
ol  a  curious  drawing  made  by  St< 
hal  on  the  back  ot  a  playing  card 
shown  to  his  mistress  one  nigh 
the  theater.  In  this,  perhaps, 


been  led  to  .1  precedeni  tor  Se- 
s  own  method  of  mixing  image 
word.  Vet  the  odd  fragments  at- 
ed  (o  Sehald's  text  like  his 
:t  1 1  iousness  about  dat  es  and 
i  names — come  increasingly  to 
1  less  like  charming  souvenirs 
more  like  pieces  of  evidence  in  a 

half-desperate  attempts  hy  the 
ator  to  assure  us  (or  himself ) 
he  is  not  mad. 

s  I  was  writing  this  sentence,  I 
ikl  here  disclose,  my  girlfriend 
.  into  the  room,  shaken,  and 
—  with  a  timing  that  Sehald 
Id  appreciate,  and  has  taught  me, 
sense,  to  notice — that  she  had 

on  a  routine  trip  to  the  office, 
,1  dead  body  on  the  local  tram,  a 
ian's  shoes  protruding  from  under 
ivhite  sheet.  1  went  into  the  next 
11,  to  the  desk  I  share  with  her 
agi  daughter — this  is  in  Japan — 
there  saw  on  her  desk  a  practice 
iish  sentence:  "Last  night  there 
a  lire  in  our  neighborhood,  and 
>ld  woman  burned  to  death." 
irly,  the  contagion  was  working. 

T"ertigO,  like  Sehald's  other  two 
hooks,  proceeds  through  a  se- 
ries ot  apparently  discrete 
atives,  linked  only  by  mysterious 
ssions.  Across  the  chapters,  im- 

recur  and  echo  like  footsteps  in 
lyrinth,  and  with  each  reappear- 
■  their  sense  ot  portent  or  mean- 
( albeit  a  meaning  we  can  never 
'  grasp,  and  perhaps  don't  want 
grows  more  intense.  We  see, 
n  and  again,  in  different  con- 
s,  people  waving  .is  on  ,1  distant 
,  as  it  about  to  voyage  into  ,1  dis- 

realm  (as  Sehald  might  put  it), 
le  a  foghorn  sounds.  We  revert 
tently  to  a  man  (now  the  narra- 
now  Dr  K.)  King  in  a  small  hotel 
n,  arms  crossed  behind  his  head, 
le  sounds  of  the  traffic  come  to 

from  the  street  outside.  We  see 
pses  of  "dust-blown  expanses  and 
I  plains"  that  represent,  we  are 
,  the  landscape  of  the  future.  The 
e  ot  these  recurrences — a  sign 
/e  the  narrator  in  Milan  says  LA 
sSIMA  COIN(  IDENZA — is  to  make 
•el  as  it  we're  trapped  in  a  script 
ten  by  some  fates  we  can't  imag- 
to  be  benign.  Walking  around 
',  the  narrator  notices,  more  than 


once,  two  men,  always  together, 
watt  h  ing  h  1111  fr<  >m  alar;  later,  we 
hear  that  two  men,  always  together, 
have  been  arrested  in  connection 
wilh  ritual  murders. 

1 1  does  not  mailer,  of  course, 
whether  these  are  the  same  two  men; 
what  is  significant  is  thai  the  narrator 
thinks  they  are:  irrational  tear  and  a 
sense-  of  being  hunted  are  Sehald's 
home,  and  he  sees  the  world  through 
the  eyes  ot  one  who  has  fallen  into 
some  parallel  realm,  beneath  the 
reach  ot  analysis,  in  which  corre- 
spondences and  patterns  impress 
themselves  more  profoundly  on  him 
than  does  the  regular  stuff  of  lite.  It  is 
this  dream  quality,  too,  that  makes 
the  action  proceed  as  it  in  an  allegory 
(in  which  the  two  men  seem  like 
agents  of  Charon,  echoing  the  two 
who  carry  Graeehus's  bier);  certain 
obvious  things  have  no  meaning,  cer- 
tain covert  things  too  much. 


A 


t  tins  point  in  Sehald's  i.  a- 
reer,  a  skeptic  would  not  find 
A.  ^  it  hard  to  write  a  kind  ot  par- 
ody of  him:  he  has  only  to  pick  up  a 
cappuccino  in  a  railway-station  cafe- 
teria, after  all,  and  suddenly  he  sees 
himself  surrounded  by  a  "circle  of 
severed  heads."  The  reader  who  de- 
clines to  siKCllinh  |o  the  spell  o|  the 
hypnotic  prose  will  say  th.it  Sehald  is 
1  mly  seeking  1  >ut — in  si >me  sense,  e le- 
afing— a  world  that  mirrors  his  own 
hrokenheartedness  and  dread;  it  is 
nearly  always  twilight  in  these  sto- 
ries, and  tlie  season  lie  keeps  return- 
ing to  is  autumn  (particularly  Octo- 
ber and  November,  the  latter  ot 
which  he  ealb,  characteristically,  the 
"month  of  the  dead").  The  year  with 
which  Sehald  is  fascinated  in  Vertigo 
is  191  3,  a  tune  when  everything  was 
shadowed,  as  it  seems  to  us  now,  by 
wliat  came  soon  after,  so  that  even 
the  tiniest  detail  becomes  haunted  or 
at  least  proleptic.  Sehald  has  only  to 
open  up  an  old  book,  and  he  seizes 
on  a  dead  man's  name  inside  the 
cover,  with  an  Ex  Libris  sticker  ot  the 
Pyramids,  "monuments  ot  death." 

Sehald  might  respond  that  this  js 
precisely  his  point:  to  one  born  with 
Ins  legacy,  all  life  is  a  memento  mori. 
The  figure  ot  the  lone  man,  in  a  small 
dark  room,  begins  to  seem  1 
metaphor  for  the  narrator's  lite:  alone 
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ii  imi,  "as  it  I  had 

■  I    laid  out   tor 

if  lite  com- 

:  i  i  lir  w  indow. 

i    i .      ihoui   Sehald's  vi- 

i  Mi  is  into  it,  is 

■  l\  n  i-  u  ithout  jostle  and  vi- 

!  -  >  ,i  dead  man, 

i  ii  •   i . '  he  sa\  ing,  all   I  he 

i.i.l 

\T   ••:  ■, ,  is  ,is  g,  hhI  an  introduc 
nun  to  Sehald's  morbid  unease 
as  any,  and,  as  the  first  (>l  Ins 
(and  the  one  that  most  explicit- 
iw  i\  al  his  past ),  it  in  some 
ways  lays  out  the  inundations  and  de- 
i.uls  ot  the  landscape  that  he  has  gone 
m  to  pluinh  so  relentlessly .   I  he  Emi- 
Ills  title  in  l  ierman      /  he  Aus- 
hettei  •   Hi  lies  us  tugi- 
n\  e  s|i|in  )  urn,  iJik  ed  those  oi  us  in 
the  English-speaking  world  to  the 
writer's  method  of  pn  >c  ceding  through 
absence  and  omission:  onl\  slowly,  as 
we  follow   the  narrator's  pursuit  of 
(  Ierman  exiles,  Jo  we  realize  that  his 
subject   is  precisely  what   is  being  left 
i  Ii  rcihh   suppressed      ill  the 
blanl    :  ind  ernpt^   n  ><  'ins  that 

make  up  the  landscape  of  these  living 
ts.  In  i.  mtext,  therefore,  the  title 
has  tic  i  connotation  ol  people  moving 
;  1    i  new   life  in  .i  new  home;  it 
si.,  rathei ,  being*  with  in  i  lite 
at  all,  condemned  to  pass  through 
the  world  like  wraiths,  neithei  part 
i  if  the  u  i  >i  Id  tin  \  \  e  fled  n<  n  pan  of  a 
environment,  which  w  ill  always 

I  e    ilii-ii  r<    them    exiles  tn  mi  lite  it  - 
sell.   Sebald  himself   g<  >es  i  nit   of   Ins 
wa\  to  stress  that  England,  his  conn 
u\   of  dm  i    Jet  .i.k  s,  is  ciii  irel\   t<  n 
eign  ii  i  him;  and  when  he  returns  tt  i 
Ins  1,  ii    iii  l  iii  in,in\    in   i  he 

1  ually 
in  at  tin   lot.  al  inn  as 

I I  'lies]  ,  indent." 

I 
.■ins  with  a  tleetmg  reteren.  e  i 
Miii'  i  hospital,  "in    i 

st. in-  ot  almost  total  iiiiiiu  ibiht\ ,"  the 
sense  ot  estrangement  is  expanded 
into  s,  imethmg  miK  Ii  grander  and 
more  encompassing.  As  he  wanders 
around  the  loiieh   s|  Eng- 

laiid      alw  i\  -  the  last  passengi 

,  tin      nl\  guest  al  ih     inn 
tl    i  i "  lie  sees  makes  lui     think 
Ruined  i  ast  lis,  abai       ned 


'i  us,  overgrown  cemeteries:  ele 
ire  Ins  lifeblood. 
Such  grim  and  com!  irtless  sensa- 
tions would  make  for  painful  reading, 
iu>  doubt,  were  it  not  for  the  excel- 
lent ml  i  lie  prose,  which  e\  en  in 
t  ransfit  ion  (  b\  the  poet  M  u  hael 
I  lube,  though  with  some  help,  surely, 
ti.  mi  Sebald)  rises  to  ,i  piu  h  t  'I  an- 
tique sonorousness,  even  majesty,  that 
makes  almost  everything  else  we  read 
seem  small  and  charges  the  most  un- 
remarkable o!  sicnes  with  the  immi- 
nence ot  something  larger.  Main  ot  us 
have  seen  backpackers  sleeping  in  the 
halls  ot  a  European  tram  station,  but 
who  has  ever  seen  them  like  this.' 

Willi  inv  flue  i. un.is  hag  slung  as 
ever  across  iu\  shoulder,  1  slowly 
walked  down  the  platform  to  the  sta- 
tion hall,  where  a  veritable  ,iiin\  ot 
backpackers  wen-  lying  mi  tin-  stone 
tlooi  in  sleeping-bags  on  straw  in. its, 
i  lose  it'  each  oilier  like  .in  alien 
people  resting  on  their  way  through 
tin'  desert.  Out  in  the  station  tore- 
court,  lot',  countless  young  men  and 
women  lay  in  groups  or  couples  or 
singly,  on  the  steps  and  all  around.  .  . 

llie  i  id  gli  i\\  i  'I  dawn  was  ah  each 
breaking  over  the  eastward  roots  and 
di  nnes  ot  t  he  city.  I  lere  and  i  lure, 
-It  t  pi']  s  si  ii  red  in  the  no  man's  [and 
where  fhe\  had  spent  the  night, 
piopped  themselves  up  and  began  to 
rummage  through  their  belongings, 
eating  a  hue  i<r  dunking  a  little  and 
then  slowing  u  all  careful \)   aw.u 

igam  Presently,  bowed  under  heavy 
paiks,  which  reached  a  full  head 
t  hem,  se\  eral  began  moving 
among  their  brothers  and  sisters  still 
n  'in  grt  'iiikI.  as  it  they  were 
I  repanng  toi  the  next  stage  ot  an  ar- 
duous and  never-ending  journey. 

I  wo  of  the  English  spirits  presid- 
ing ovei   Sehald's  vision  seem  to  be 
Robert  burton,  the  seventeenth-cen 
tur\  am  hoi  ot  /  fie  Anatomy  uj  WcLin- 
ind  Sir   I  hoinas  Browne,  an 
lafthiU:  (  >r  I  Yn  Burial, 
I  seeing  sleeping  bodies 
hi  I  suggested  that   it 
■  an-  .'.  iss  acn  iss  the  globe,  tol- 

<un,  one  would  set. 
the  w  '  rid  .is  a  vast  cit\  ot  the 

tie. id  cm  image  Sebald  invokes  more 

th  Hi  i  'IK  e  I. 

It  is  tempting,  when  one  hears  that 
Sehald's  boot  i  ne\  er- 

ending  ex.  a\  n  r\  and  the 


past,  to  wonder  about  his  conneel 
lo  die  poet  ol  the  cork-lined  ri 
who  likewise  suffered  from  slum 
ot  breath.  Yet  where  iiiemor 
l'nnisi  brings  back  lost  loves,  mi 
bald  it  serves  merely  to  conjure  up  I 
dead.  A  trip  into  the  past  can  onl 
vive  the  very  images  that  he  has  s 
his  life  trying  to  push  down  or 
aside.  The  history  ot  W.,  as  Se 
records  it,  is  all  plague  and  tire  i 
devastation  and  war;  even  its  most 
nocent  details  are  shadowed  inn! 
sinister  resonances  (the  local  svl 
tiling  pool  was  "built  in  1936  to 
mole  public  health").  All  his  eh 
hood  memories  are  ot  hearses  i 
sudden  deaths;  unexplained  del 
tines  or  people  condemned  K  sil 
mute  and  stunned  in  their  own  r< 
(the  tact,  casually  slipped  m.  thai 
father  served  in  the  Reich  beet 
the  least  frightening  detail  ot 
And  lest  we  assume  that  England 
become  a  surrogate  home,  the  b 
ends  with  Sebald  evoking,  in  a  drel 
Pepys's  description  ot  the  Great 
ot  London.  In  Proust's  great  woi 
village  is  resurrected  with  the  tast 
a  madeleine;  in  Vertigo,  a  city  burn 
A  closer  parallel  might  be  v 
Melville,  afflicted  as  he  was  wil 
sense  ot  being  caught  m  a  tangl 
the  bates  and  dedicated  to  explo 
depths  that  seemed  to  him  insepan 
from  the  dark.  (Ishmael  takes  ot 
sea,  he  tells  us  in  the  opening  p. 
graph  of  Moby'Dick,  whenevet 
feels  "a  damp,  dn::lv  November  in 
soul"  and  finds  himself  passing  cc 
warehouses.)  We  read  here  that  D 
is  troubled  by  the  poetry  of  his 
quaintance  Albert  Ehrenstein,  aut 
of  the  lines,  "You,  however,  take 
light  in  the  ship,  despoiling  the  I 
with  sails.  I  will  go  down  to  the  d< 
Plunge,  thaw,  go  blind,  become  i 
lines  in  which  we  hear  the  very  soi 
of  Melville's  madness.  Yet  the  inte 
ty,  even  the  delirium  of  Melville,  i 
es  from  our  sense  that  his  madnes 
carrying  him  away,  as  strong  wa 
might  a  tiny  bark.  What  terrifies 
Sebald  is,  it  anything,  the  oppos 
the  disembodied  calm,  the  sense 
madness  accepted.  1  lis  is  a  work 
which  lie  can  make  nothing,  and 
prose,  with  its  mortician's  quiet,  1 
at  its  best,  the  spellbound  beauty  i 
Ii.  cen  ship  upon  a  frozen  ocean. 


S       I       O      K      Y 


HOW  DOWN 

EN  Murad  Kalam 


^  Others  came  in 
uni  the  house  the 
,t  year  after  the  wid- 

passed,  y<  >ung  men 

small  would-he 
nga  fnim  the  adjoin- 
l  wards,  brandishing 
cks  and  hats  and 
lives,  none  older 
an  fourteen,  and  for 
etches  of  t  ime  the 
iuse  was  li  isi  in  Tur- 
■  until  he  could  gath- 
enough  young  Smith 
loenix  delinquents  to 
_ l.iiiii  it.  Small  street 
uffles,  n  ic  ks  hurled 
mi  fists,  young  men 
iped  at  from  the  al- 
ond  trees  with  BR 
ns,  and  drunken  hat- 
:s  and  raids  of 
reaming  hoys,  t  he 
lashing  of  heer  hot- 
■s  against  little  skulls, 
iains  whipped  against 
eing  hacks,  and  once 
irtle's  own  I  kitty  dirt 
ke  stolen  from  his  hack  yard  in  re- 
nge,  the  fiont  window  of  his  grand- 
other's  house — it  sat  ,i  hlock  from 
e  dead  woman's  house — smashed 
th  a  brick.  Then  f<  >IK  iwed  night  min- 
es, standoffs,  and  i  >ne  great  and  final 
oody  melee  in  the  house  itself,  each 
om  tilled  with  the  high  shouts  oi  pu- 
•seent  hoys,  the  slapping  and  heating 
little  fists,  until  the  police  statii  >n  dis- 

urad  Kalam  is  in  /in  second  year  at  llar- 
rd  Lair  School  He  is  currently  finishing  a 
ivcl  based  in  South  Phoc'ni.x 


patched  three  cars  and  policemen 
came  rushing  through  the  front  door, 
throi  mh  the  re  J  parlor,  up  the  carpet  - 
ed  stairs,  the  South  Phoenix  hoys 
dragged  out  of  the  condemned  house, 
lined  up  before  the  hushes,  the  great 
white  columns  o!  the  pore  h,  tor  all  the 
neighbors  watching  from  their  stoops 
to  behold.  The  boy  made  truces, 
treaties,  negotiations  in  the  moonlit 
e  or  ton  he  Ids,  s,  mill,  beneath  the  lagged 
black  mountaintops  where  opposing 
lines  of  bastards  stood  on  the  dirt:  Tur- 
tle and  some  adversary  face-to  face, 


shouts  and  shoves 
1  he  hoy  won  hi  not 
gi\  e  up  I  he  1  h  Hise,  and 
none  of  them,  in  me  i  if 
his  enemies,  could 
hi  ild  the  Ik  'use  (<  H  any 
length  i  if  t  line,  bet.  aiM. 
1  ml  le  had  alway  -  I  he 
advantage  ol  bh  ><  >J 
desire. 

1  le'd  fi  Hind  her  face- 
di  nvii  dead,  his  i  ieigl  i 
h  >r  (the  wi  nnan  win  >'d 
k  tailed  his  mama  sug- 
ar), her  arms  and  legs 
splayed  out  like  si,  is- 
si  us  ae  ross  (he  I  udd\ 
red  i  il  pel  '  'I  the  pal 
li  u  I  le'd  let  himself  in 
to  find  the  i  Tese  hi  idy 
laid  "Hi  at  i he  I"  »t T «  mi 
<  if  the  stairs  in  the  In  >i 
room,  1 1  ie  wi  nnan  in 
full  i  lgi  >i ,  her  walk  ing 
mine  slanting  against 
hei  w  ule  bac  k,  gli  iw 
ing  in  the  lighi  i  'I  the 
telling  lamp  I  le'd 
knocked  twice  and  used  his  key,  and 
Hi  iw  he  sti  u  id,  a  i  web  e-veai  -<  Tl  hi  iy . 
beti  ire  the  corpse,  the  ^\^\\A  w<  nnan'- 
groceries  in  his  hands,  five  minutes 
silent,  gazing  a  I  the  waxen  brown  flesh, 
,\^.\^\  calves  slanted  against  the  hot 
loin  stairs,  i  he  bat  k  i  >f  her  main  e  pal 
tuned  dress  flung  back,  the  woodi  n 
i.  ane  git  'Wing  in  the  pai  l<  ir  hgl  it  11k 
ceiling  fan  shook,  fun  le  dropped  the 
grocery  bags  on  the  parlm  floor  and 
walked  backward,  like-  a  child  retrae 
ing  his  own  footprints  in  a  i  hie  k  i  uli  of 
sin  iw  ,   to  the  di  n  if,  di  mil   1  lie  sti  h  ip, 


istr.ituin  h\  I  '.inn  I  IV|  n 


sIDIO       'i  I 


Kill 

1,1,  and  he 
Id  woman 

It'll    he   told 

I      iniiig  A  u  !\  <  >n  his 
in  had  been  re 
ii   n   was  i'iil\   the 
Si  ic  embraced  the 
!  u    \\  hi  ile  day.  I  lis 
:    i  eiurneJ  In  mi  work, 
i  1 1  mi  the  ho^  had  been 
I  h\  i he  death  ol  the  i  ild  w  id 
■lie  deal  h  hei  ame  one 
ol  In  i   w  armest   memories 
ol   I  mile. 


I 


months  he  J  w  on 

the  hoti-M       I  he  Mai  \  \  ale  hoys  did 

in.    hack.    I  he  A>.-.iA  woman's 

me    from     fAxas,    upright 

(    hi  1st  i,m  t  vpes  in  i  ollared  shirt  s, 

veil,  sur\  eying  il  le  si  reel ,  as  it 

I  not   ivi  i  "jin  i    their  hoy- 

I H  nise     I  In    si  reel  had  hei  ome 

i  slum,  (he  house  nearly  worthless. 

I  mile  gaped  ,ii  them  from  the  shade 

ol  In      [landiin  ithei  's  stoop,  the  two 

linil  in1  the  stoop,  taking  then 

i      nil  isi   pin  ii  >us  belongings, 

i  In  ise  ihin  ■-  thai   seemed  in  an  in 

i  mi   io  represeni   her,  leaving  the 

lion   I 

i :    was    I  in  i  le's  house.   He 

■  I  i  i  n  each  night  in  the  In  >u-e  w  nh  a 

Ii. ill  bleed  Mexican  bo\  from  Wash- 

n  Si  reel  nameil  Adolpho.  1  hey 

depi   on   the  floors  ol  e.u  h  i  epid 

I  \  eh  el  carpet  ol  the 

■i  i  ■  i\  end  in  the  house 

i    huling  places,  cubbyholes, 

w  ii  h   the   same  ease,   the  same   in- 

ilitv,  w  nh  w  hn  h  they'd  found 

tin    >  'in  la\  s  ol  South 

Mil  IK    N  I I,  spending  their 

1 1  ii  r,  sipping 

■     in  the  b  ball 

I  tol     I  m  tie  a 

r      In    i  ontessed   to 

ihis  was  the  onh 

I  I     :     elleil  I 

.  ,  waved  a 

oles, 

11,    the 

in  the 

.1  itu 


cokl  iliri  and  watch  the  airplanes  as- 
cending from  i In-  airp  irt,  could  In  n 
the  harks  of  hustlers  and  the  pi>  >sl  i 
inn  -  from  the  motel  a  Mi  n  k  down. 

Adolpho  k  new  t  he  house  w  as 
damned,  cursed,  haunted,  and  so  re- 
fused to  si,n  in  the  house  alone  at 
night,  bill  T  ui  I  le  did  not  i  ale.  I  le 
needed  only  a  flashlight,  his  Walk- 
man radio,  ,i  pillow .  1  le  would  lie  on 
a  mere  blanket,  listening  to  the  ta- 
din,  the  s,  Hind  ol  the  desi  ending  and 
ascending  planes,  rubbing  his  fingers 
through  the  thu  k  and  ubiquitous  red 
i  arpel  n  i  overed  all  the  floors,  the 
stairs;  u  mat  ched  the  sola,  the 
drapes — would  I, ill  asleep  not  five 
feet  from  where  the  old  woman  had 
tripped  down  the  stairs  and  died. 

The  two  sons  had  taken  very  little 
from  the  house.  Pictures  and  por- 
traits still  hung  on  the  dusty  walls, 
the  two  boys  in  Afros,  yellowed  Ko- 
daks from  the  Seventies.  High 
school  diplomas,  certificates  of 
achievement,  acceptance  letters  for 
each  to  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity. I  he  dead  woman,  Mrs. 
Walker,  the  woman  who'd  loaned 
his  mama  sugar,  and  her  husband  in 
a  ghastly  oil  painting.  Some  family 
pat  rial  i  h  in  a  sepia  i  oned  da- 
guerreotype discovered  in  the  sec- 
ond-floor bedroom. 

So  nun  h  had  been  left  behind. 
Adolpho  searched  upstairs  and  in 
the  kitchen  as  Turtle  ran  through 
the  de.nl  woman's  closet.  Adolpho 
was  wild,  a  tool,  wrecking  the  house, 
hut  Turtle  was  careful,  meticulous. 
I  tensils,  china,  plastii  cups,  food- 
stuffs, cookware,  remained  in  the 
kiu  hen.  hois  ,md  pans  under  the 
stove  Spices  anil  nutmeg  in  the  cup- 
boards. (.  "Me  drawer  absolutely  empty 
e\i  ept  ii  n  i  rumbs.  Anot  her  con- 
tamed  kAA  bills,  ,i  t  hrisi  mas  bow, 
ti  'in  ihuinbl.n  ks,  iw  1st  ins,  a  flyswal 
ni,  and  three  20-cent  stamps.  N\i\ 
dollars  ui  an  envelope,  old  crumpled 
bills  ol  which  Turtle  pocketed  S20, 
spin  ling  I  he  pin  polled  MO  with 
Adolpho.  lie  was  the  sovereign  ol 
the  house,  and  the  house  held  end- 
less surprises,  offerings.  Adolpho 
called  from  upstairs  as  Turtle  re- 
moved a  bottle  ot  Bayei  from  a  draw- 
tub*  i  1'iep.ii  .ii  ion  I  I,  Bin- 
i  \  agisil,  a  pink  comb 
w  ith  hairs,  ,to  >up<  >n  It  >i  1  Vpend  un- 


dei  garment  s.  On  the  t  op  of  ^ 
dresser  (standing  on  his  tiptoes) 
lie  lingered  the  dog-eared  pages  "J 
Reader's  Digest,  a  People  magazii  j 
biography  of  the  Reverend  I  \i 
Graham.  Adolpho  came  runri 
down  i he  stairs  and  into  the  h 
room  in  a  pink  nightgown,  swisH 
his  hips  like  a  woman,  calling  | 
lie's  name  in  a  lilted  voice.  Hei 
wearing  the  dead  woman's  \ 
tie  removed  from  the  dresser  dfi 

a  gilded  scraphook:   I 
fm^y       n  ki  -  &  mi  m<  >rii  s. 


1 


he  next  year  there  wen 
weekend  gatherings  with  adolesl 
girh,  would-be  sex  parties,  midi  i 
games  of  spin  the  bottle,  trut 
dare,  where  once  Turtle's  lilt 
blot  her,  Eddie,  was  forced  to  k 
tar  mulatto  girl   named   heat  J 
(whom  Turtle  called  "BeastricB 
Eddie  had  no  memory  of  the  t  I 
woman,  only  the  shock  on  Turl 
face  the  year  before  when  he  cm 
running  home,  and  for  this  real 
associated  the  house  with  the  dc  1 
Turtle  would  blow  out  the  ca  i 
and  whisper  ghost  stories,  his  sq  i 
face  floating  above  the  flashligh  t 
the  young  men  and  women  cou]  ( 
or  lying  alone,  in  sleeping  bag): 
the  carpet:  it  was  then  that  EJ 
and  the  others  would  stare  up  ti 
the  floor  at  the  pictures  and  1 
traits  and  certificates  on  the  wl 
and  imagine  the  woman's  life.  Si 
part  of  Eddie  was  always  thrilled  1 
frightened  at  this,  on  the  hrinl 
fleeing  home  and  sleeping  next 
his  mother  as  Turtle  described  i 
look  on  the  woman's  face,  hovl 
could  hear  the  blood  thnkenini 
her  veins,  everyone  at  this  mora 
secretly  watching  the  staircasel 
upper  halt  pitch-hlack,  as  it  at  i 
moment  a  specter  might  come    t 
rvmg  down  those  stairs.  Il  the  shn 
of  a  fast  break  remained  equal  t<  I 
tear,  Eddie  would  shut  his  eyes  I 
focus  on  the  sound  of  the  cons! 
parsing  i  ais  slowing  and  tun  1 
down  Van  Buren,  would  nnasi 
the  street,  the  dark  and  sinful  stii 
Van  Buren,  beyond  the  little  \A 
and  its  tree,  which  sat  before* 
grandmother's  house,  his  hedn  ^ 
would  imagine  his  mother  slee|  i| 
in  her  bed,  and  the  comfort  of  <\ 


the  warmth  and  security  of  Ikt 
:nce,  .is  the  girls  (two  or  three 
ery  buy)  began  to  scream  at  the 

lit  Adolpho  shrieking  down 
stairs  in  the  dead  woman's 
tgown  and  wig. 

iter,  slow  jams  blasting  from  the 
n  box,  new  couples  messed 
nd  in  the  various  rooms,  in  cor- 
of  the  parlor.  Advanced  lovers, 
/oung  harlots  who  even  at  thir- 

possessed  reputations,  would 
„■  with  Turtle  or  Adolpho  to  the 
rate  bedrooms  as  others,  Eddie 
the  neglected  sisters,  the  pet- 
al third  wheels,  those  too  fat  or 
ugly  or  too  plain  or  too  virtuous 
e  taken  into  one  of  the  func- 
al  bedrooms,  lay  on  the  parlor 
et,  everyone  smoking  menthol 
rettes  and  listening  to  the  boom 
In  an  hour  or  two  one  or  both 
ie  wo  beds,  the  bed  upstairs  or 
Walker's  own  bed  on  the  same 
r,  would  be  heard  through  the 
ic  to  creak,  Eddie  imagining  the 
violence  of  the  act,  bis  brother 
Adolpho  naked  with  naked 
,  an  act  that  seemed  so  poison- 
forever  out  of  reach  and  impos- 
.-  even  when  simultaneously  a 
Vs  car  would  park  right  then 
ide  the  great  house  and  Eddie- 
Id  be  reminded  of  the  sound  of 
heard  at  night  when  the  prosti- 
s  of  Van  Buren  and  then  Johns 
Id,  against  all  complaints  of  bis 
her  and  the  other  neighbors, 

their  cars  and  commit  the  act 
re  Eddie's  very  window,  and  Ecl- 
from  his  bed  could  bear  through 
cat  windows  nt  the  Johns  the 
id  of  the  black  voices  of  the 
titutes  commanding  and  direct- 
the  act  hurriedly,  calling  out, 
lot  that  hot  cum  out,  shoot  that 
juicy  cum  out,  shoot  that  hot 
y  cum  out,  baby,"  their  voices 
:ed  with  such  tear  that  Eddie- 
Id  forever  associate  sex  with  a 
1  of  hurry,  a  desperation,  a  trans- 
on,  the  shaking  of  expensive 
id  cars,  the  taxis,  the  arrogance 
indoms  strewn  out  on  their  side- 
<  the  next  morning.  Toothless 
titutes  with  tracks  in  their  arms 
made  Turtle  impatient  with 
,  as  often  as  not  his  impatience 
ight  him  spectacular  failure  in 
heat  and  the  darkness,  the  si- 


lence, the  pressing  ol  clothed  groins 
togethet  when  he  pushed  too  tar, 
too  fast.  Beyond  petting  and  neck- 
ing be  was  at  a  loss  as  to  what  t<  i 
whisper  to  any  girl  (and  ibis  was  a 
fair  number)  who  held  over  bun  .ui\ 
reasnnable  degree  of  morality,  pedi- 
gree, or  looks  to  cajole  her  into 
making  the  bed  creak.  It  was  these 
thirteen-year-old  girls  who  came 
rushing  out  of  the  dead  woman's 
bedroom  (even  as  Adolpho's  bed 
could  be  heard  to  creak  upstairs) 
and  out  into  the  parlor  of  chatting 
and  smoking  others,  to  the  front 
porch,  to  be  joined  in  seconds  b\ 
their  neglected  third-wheel  girl- 
friends, who  were  secretly  enthralled 
with  Turtle's  failure.  Adolpho 
scored  better  because  he  knew  to  be 
patient  and  because  he  was  not  so 
profoundly  and  singularly 
bad-kn iking  as  Turtle. 


li 


'y  the  time  Tessa  came  from 
Oakland  Turtle  claimed  not  only  the 
house  bur  blocks  of  Van  Buren 
Street  as  well,  streetwalkers  twice'  Ins 
age.  lie  found  her  climbing  oft  a 
Greyhound  bus  from  Los  Angeles  in 
a  gray  sweat  suit,  hair  pulled  back, 
he  sitting  with  Adolpho  and  Eddie 
at  the  end  of  the  bus  stop  in  the 
open  terminal  courtyard  on  ,1  con- 
crete bench  beneath  the  station 
clock,  lie  resonated  a  sense  of  pur- 
pose, and  he  could  spot  the  girls 
coming  oft  the  bus,  always  lost  look- 
ing, carting  a  beat-up  Samsonite  or  a 
laundry  bag. 

That  such  a  young  boy  would  ap- 
proach her  like  this,  Tess.i  thought. 
"Somebody  pay  you  to  talk  to  me.'" 
Turtle  shook  his  head.  A  vacant 
house,  his  house,  he  told  her,  s. it  on- 
ly a  few  blocks  away,  and  it  was  sate. 
She  panned  the  street  for  a  lurking 
pimp.  She  saw  Eddie,  a  little  boy, 
standing  with  them.  Why  not.'  She- 
shouldered  her  bag  and  followed 
Turtle  back  to  the  house,  and  ihc\ 
shared  a  bucket  of  Kentucky  Fried 
Chicken  above  a  Coleman  lamp  in 
the  cleared-out  living  room. 

"You  like  the  hiM  black  people  I 
seen  since  1  got  off  this  bus,"  she 
said,  folding  a  napkin  across  her  lap. 
She  lowered  her  eyes  and  waited  tor 
Turtle  to  eat  before  she  took  a  small 
bite  of  her  drumstick. 


"hols  ol  black  peopl.  in  I  V,l 
't  i use  1  l'i  a  s  pea  iple  in  *  .ili 
L.A.,  parts,"  Adolpho  said. 

"v  Xikl.uul  gots  mad  hi, it  k  people," 
she-  said.  "A  win  'Ic-  bunch  of  blac  k 
folk." 

"I'm  gonna  i  el  I  you  this  right 
now,"  Turtle  said  above'  the  lamp, 
wiping  his  chin  "Niggers  in  Phoenix 
is  weak,  bin  you  with  some-  real  nig- 
gers right  now." 

Tessa  smiled,  as  if  a  realization  of 
her  good  fortune  had  swept  across 
her  face.  She  laughed.  The  bo\  was 
so  young,  so  cocky.  She  watched 
darkness  settle  on  the  abandoned 
furniture,  the  floor.  It  was  a  house. 
She  bowed  her  head,  gave-  a  nervous 
laugh.  She  thanked  them  for  the 
chicken.  She  went  to  the  window 
and  looked  at  the  street  beyond  the 

I  Mil 

"1  will  lake-  you  to  the  street,"  said 
Turtle. 

"I  know  about  which  street.  My 
<  me  li  and  told  me.  Van  William." 

"Van  buren.  I  best  take  y<  hi." 

"Y«  hi  is  very  pretty,  mad  pretty," 
said  Adolpho. 

"1  )on't  tell  nobody,  but  I  think 
I'm  seared 

"For  the  reason  of  you  ain't  done 
it  before,  for  the  reason  of  you  don't 
know   the-  area." 

"I  ,|.  >ne  u  bel>  ire.  F  >r  tw<  i  im  mths. 
In  Cali  and  New  Mexico.  I  low  1 
heard  of  this."  She  rubbed  her  che-ek 
with  her  fingers  and  studied  the  mas- 
c  ii  a  i  >n  her  I  ingert  ips.  "(  an  you 
watch  my  things  here  tomorrow,  till 
1  get  a  room'" 

Turtle  nodded.  "That's  my  word." 

A  car  passed,  reflected  lights  yaw- 
ing across  the  walls. 

She  glared  at  them.  "It  v'all  little 
motherfuckers  try  and  vie  my  shit." 

"(.  i  ime  i  >n  n<  >w  ,"  said    I  ml  Ie. 

Fddie  had  fallen  asleep  on  the 
couch  in  darkness.  Tessa  sat  next  to 
h  1 1  ii ,  set  In-  In  i.l  upon  lua'  lap, 
rubbed  his  neck,  applied  to  his  ear, 
his  forehead  thi  same- absent  strokes 
of  rmger  used  to  check  the  condition 
ol  her  mascara.  They  tell  silent.  The 
room  duelled  of  Tessa's  perfume, 
dust.  I  ui  lie  sensed  her  worrying. 
Adolpho  spoke.  "Turtle-  will  show 
you  the  street,  and  we  will  watch 
your  tilings.  This  is  our  house.  It's  all 
good.  You  is  very  pretty,  girl.  Tui'll 


sTORI       sM 


re  I     i    '     'in-  i  ml   there. 

n  move  iiei   makeup. 

nek,  i 1  mi  ing  her  face,  un- 

liki   hei  leai  i  it  the  bin,  -.  "-lie 

!   die  hi  i  le  hoy's  hair  as  lie 

ii  Ih  i   thighs.  "  I  his  hoy,"  she 

"Ik    i-  so  "i  h  >  I     1  le  does  not 

il     I  le  Ji >es  not  c ause  trouble, 

talk  hai  k  "  She  turneJ  to  Turtle. 

voui    hi  I  le  brol  her.'  ^  i  hi  best 

lake  luiu  lu  Hue." 

"Sleep  nvei  here  all  the  tune." 
"It's  like  a  feeling  you  get."  She 
turned,  looking  behind  her,  through 
the  Jen  window  .ilmiii,  .il  the  empty 
street  beyond  the  little  park.  "Like 
kid  things." 

"\\\A  things  will  happen." 
"Like  something  had  will  happen. 
Like  you  made  a  bad  decision."  She 
i  i  1 1  -1 1 1   I     I  he  room  was  so  hi  >\  e\  en 
in  J. a kness. 

"Vm  nisi  si  a  red  f<  >r  the  reasi  >n  i  >t 
you  ain't  know  in  (body.  ^  on  know 
M- 

le  w  ho  lived  here  got  evict- 
ed'" 

\    ll)||    1)11   Mil  lied. 

"Yeah,"    I  in  1  !i       nl 
Out    I  rout    a    woman    and    her 
daughter  were  shouting,  their  voices 
I  i]  |  hi'  against  the  black  windows 
ol   thi    row   In  mses  ah  >ng  t  he  si  i  eel 
ll>i     II    IN  Soul  Iiei  n  I'.u  irk    shi  i\  ed 
1  iralid  A\  eliue. 
I  essa  slepi  on  the  si  'la,  her  arms 
w  i  ap|  ed  around  thi    I    .\ ,  Adolpho 
,ind   I  in  t  Ii  beside  her  t  m  blankets  on 
the  Ik  mi    In  the  nu  uning  the  n  >ai  i  ii 
Mink-,  the  shouts  ol 
w  orkers,  boots  on  the  >ide\\  .ilk,  woke 
them    and    then    lulled 

1->  them  back  to  sleep. 

^J  Jdle    W  i  >ke    lirst.     I  lie    storm 
■m. a  ked  three  t  lines  against  the 
i  nub  until  there  were  \ 
the  vi  iu  es  nl  hi  iys.  Lddie  thought   il 
olice  ci  une  to  i  hei  1    up  on 
the  i  n  of  the  In  nise  a  - 

rhe  front  dm  >r  but  >i 

ile  hi  iys  swept   into 

ni  the  porch,  numhei 

uld,  I     i's  ill  loi  ise  fitting  shirrs, 

.  eh  e,  fifteen  i  '1  them, 

ii    I  in  i  le  and  Adi  ilphi  i, 

Ii    a  ith  fists,  smai  kniL1 

1  - ,  1 1 1  bats  a  g  a  i  n  s  I   his 

fh  I   through 


i  he  house  1 1" >  mi  room  to  room,  in 
t  w  i  is  and  i  hrees,  withoul  order  or 
reason,  without  explanation,  a  hark- 
ing confusion,  breaking  the  win- 
dows, pissinn  in  the  corners.  The\ 
1  i  ii  Fiddle  wiih  then  lists  until  they 
realized  he  was  too  young  and  sent 
bun  running  home.  Others  cornered 
Adolpho  in  the'  kitchen  and  beat 
bun  until  he  escaped  and  ran  alter 
Lddie  without  a  seeming  thought  lor 
Turtle.  A  nameless  acned  boy,  the 
oldest  ol  them,  took  Tessa  by  the 
hair  and  draped  her  up  the  stairs 
where  others,  knowing,  followed, 
lour  encircled  Turtle  and  heat  and 
kicked  him  where  he  lay  and  spat  on 
his  t . i e e-  and  cursed  bun.  This  con- 
tinued, bedlam  in  the  dead  woman's 
house,  until  Adolpho  appeared  at 
the  Imi  k  ill  i'  n  w  uh  his  hr,  >ther's  .  iN 
and  ran  up  the  stairs  and  three  tunes 
shot  it.  Tess.i  went  silent.  Boys  came 
flushing  down  the  red  velvet  stairs, 
two  trailing  blood  from  thighs  and 
anus,  leaving  streaks  and  swabs  of 
IT  hi, I  across  the  wallpaper  and  door- 
knobs. The  next  hour  the  house  was 
empty;  the  three  ol  them,  Adolpho, 
Tessa,  and  Turile,  sat  in  the  swelter- 
ing darkness  ol  the  second  floor, 
waiting  lor  the  cups  to  leave  the 
yard,  silent  excepting  Tess.i,  who 
shook,  sobbing  beneath  her  fingers. 
1  low  they  would  not  stop  knocking 
it  the  front  door,  the  cops,  knock- 
ing, peeking  through  first-floor  win- 
dows, looking  about  and  shouting  at 
the  house  from  the  grass  below, 
whispering  into  radios. 

1  ess, i  Td  not  move  from  the  up 
si  airs  bedn  ioiii  tor  i  hree  clays.  In 
compensation  tor  ihc  ordeal,  the 
valuables  yanked  from  her  suitcase, 
all  in  hi  i  reliance  on  his  promise  that 
the  house'  was  sate,    I  mile  led  her 
and,  at  Tessa's  request,  furnished  her 
with  enough  liquor  t< >  maintain  a 
numbing  three-day  drunkenness, 
jh  to  blunt  the  pain,  sent  his  In- 
i  le  bn  >thi  r  into  t  lu-  sei  i  >nd  -floor 
io  he  with  her  on  the  naked 
in. litres-,  so  ili, n   she'  might  squeeze 
him   1 1 1- 1    a   '  ab\   doll,  so  t  hat   she 
inula    sti  i|    si  Thine.  On  the  t<  until 
da\  sin  could  walk,  maintain  compo- 
sure, neyed  i  iver  ti  i  \  an  Bu- 
.  sue  inng  ti  i  the  boys  thai 
mi  would  she  sleep  in  the 
■  ig  i  he  \  cry  same  nighi 


to  sh-ep.  Turtle  watched  her  w 
our  ol  the  house  Io  the  street  ii  \ 
sweat  siur  she'd  worn  on  the  C 
hound,  and  each  night  visited  Ii  | 
ter  the  completion  of  her  rnnin 
rhe  Coral  Reef  Motel  on  19th  J 
enue.  He  brought  her  Snickers! 
MckM's,  brought  her  leftql 
Adolpho's  mother  had  cooked,  si 
runes  sleeping  next  to  her  in  rhe  a 
it  only  so  that  she  might  have  m i 
thing  to  hold,  stroke  his  ch 
might  rake  solace,  drifting  to  slei 
the  sound  of  the  rr 

S  thundering  up  the  1-11 

oineone  always  had  to  w 
the  house.  Someone  had  to  kee| 
il  over  it;  someone  had  to  kee] 
voices  down  at  night  when  thi 
lice  made  their  sweeps,  shoved 
cruisers  down  the  narrow  st 
Someone  had  to  check  the  ci 
tmn  ot  the  wooden  boards,  to  i 
ram  the  facade  ot  its  ahandom.,: 
Someone  must  always  defend 
demned  property  against  transien 

Turtle  owned  a   .2  5,   wluc 
snugly  into  the  back  pocket  i 
leans  and  which  he  was  not  afra 
brandish.  After  months  of  wavin 
the  Van  Buren  traffic  he  turnec 
nuisance  to  his  advantage  and  b 
to  rent  floor  space  to  vagrants  i 
per  day,  S4  per  day  tor  rhe  bedrol 
The  condemned  house  scenic 
beckon  newcomers  from  Call 
nia — a  steady  stream  ol  crackhl 
and  slum  lunatics,  runaway  ti 
who  discovered   the   house   w 
whoring  their  way  back  cast  ; 
Hollywood.  None  ot  them  stayej 
more  than  a  week,  and  all  ot  tl 
as  if  parr  ot  Turtle's  secret  crtre 
bis  forming  criminal  genius,  wer 
evitably  too  drunken,  too  She 
smack-,  or  crack-addicted,  too 
perate,  too  rootless,  too  burned 
to  challenge  the  very  serious 
teen-year-old  boy  with  the  .25 
the  lasl  day  ot  Match  of  that 
Turtle  decided  to  hue  seven- 
eight-year-old  boys  to  watch 
house  from  the  project  playgr 
across  the  street  and  from  rhe 
tower  windows  ot  the  subsidized 
tmn  8  apartment: — at  s^  per  ^\,\ 
watcher — lor  any  sudden  inflt 
suspicious  or  seemingly  unregisl 
occupants,  great  bursts  ot  actij 


destine  migrations  of  street  bums 
ugh  the  hack  d<  u  n  .  R\  the  end  ol 
ember  he  was  losing  money  <  m 
:ost  ol  lookouts.  The  lleabag  mo- 
lown  the  street  charged  $17.50 
night  per  person;  the  flophouses 
ladison  Street,  s  i  per  night.  I  ur- 
.voukl  charge  S4  for  floor  space 
$6  for  use  ol  one  ol  the  hed- 
ns.  lie  would  buy  simple  locks 
the  bedrooms,  might  even  clean 
he  other  rooms  and  put  locks  on 
n  too.  He  could  make  as  much  as 
',  even  $70  per  night ,  more. 
ild  hire  one  boy  to  scope  the 
ets  and  hype  the  secret  flophouse 
he  bums  and  beggars.  Hire  an- 
er  two  kids  to  watch  the  place. 
ip  them  with  a  couple  .22^.  Lysol 
iubdue  the  stencli.  Buy  cheap 
1  blankets  from  the  Army-Navy. 
or  a  period  this  arrangement  net- 
Turtle  $40  per  day,  mums  over- 
d,  until  the  lu  mse  became  a 
dache,  and  the  increased  traffic, 
shouts,  meant  constant  worry, 
tie  could  hear  them  from  bis  bed 
ught:  a  burst  ot  drunken  revelry, 
Dttle  ot  Night  Train  smashed 
nst  the  kitchen  floor,  a  thudding, 
always  the  phantom  hissing  ol 
iong  forbidden  crack  pipe  sound- 
down  the  black  street.  He  could 
lehow  distinguish  those  sounds 
t  emanated  from  the  dead 
nan's  house  from  the  shouts  ot 
ng  girls  in  the  project  towers, 
ir  children  shouting  back  from 
gravel  below,  the  hookers  and 
is  bouncing  and  breathing  in  the 
i  along  the  street  .  .  .  They  were 
:king  him,  the  transients,  the 
iks,  the  slum  lunatics,  the  hook- 
daring  him  to  come  out  ot  his 
,  out  of  the  coiner  house,  to 
ic  hurrying  down  the  dark  street, 
the  park,  the  limbs  of  the  leaf- 
trees  like  black  wires  snapping  at 
head,  to  walk  beneath  the  curl- 
blanched  palmettos,  to  walk 
>ng  the  roving  bands  of  angry 
:k  youths,  scowling  boys  older 
n  he,  to  take  refuge  from  them 
ind  the  trees,  in  the  shrubs  that 
cl  the  sidewalk,  the  project  tow - 
ot  looking  eves,  down  the  dark, 
'Wing,  watching  street  itself,  and 
a  to  sneak  through  the  back  door 
i  the  dead  woman's  bouse  (which 
did  with  perfect  discipline)  and 


stand  belt  >iv  them,  beneath  them,  a 
mere  boy,  waving  the  .25,  kicking 
i  heir  shins,  i  browing  stones  and 
snaic  lies  of  dill  in  I  he  laces  ol  I  he 
bearded  lunatics,  as  the  prostitutes 
folded  over  in  laughter  at  the  little 
boy,  the  lair-skinned  bo\  from  down 
the  strict,  then    landlord, 

Silie  boy,  the  boy! 
iHin  the  bouse  could  not  be  con- 
tained. Turtle's  efforts  bad  proven  fu- 
tile. I  led  moved  on  to  better  bustles, 
and  he'd  long  ago  learned  to  main- 
tain in  all  ventures  a  good  effort/prof- 
it ratio.  1  le  did,  however,  almost  for 
the  sake  of  posterity,  ot  memory, 
make  his  weekly  stomps  through  the 
house  at  fourteen,  accompanied  by 
small  crews:  Aclolpho  al  his  side  with 
a  baseball  bat,  some  ghetto  boys,  the 
very  boys,  now  grown,  who  had  once 
watched  the  house  from  the  project 
windows,  Turtle  waving  now  a  .  W  or 
a  .45,  collecting  small  and  insubstan- 
tial monies,  crumpled  bills,  from  the 
halt-sleeping  streetwalkers,  the  meth 
addicts,  the  muttering  crack  fiends, 
all  the  gypsies  of  the-  bouse.  They  had 
ruined  the  house,  had  deposited 
buiic  lies  of  burnt  aluminum  toil, 
spent  pipes,  filters,  needles,  cigarette 
butts,  beer  glass,  rubbers,  coffee  til 
ters,  dried  semen,  spit,  feces,  snot, 
piss,  bubble  gum,  vomit,  trash,  mud, 
blood,  on  even  floor,  on  every  wall 
They  had  cut  up  the  rudely  red  car- 
pets, torn  down  the  ceiling  fan  in  die 
parlor,  smashed,  for  no  reason  al  all, 
the  dead  woman's  portraits,  burned 
her  nightgowns,  shat  and  hied 
menses  in  the'  bathtub,  had  ruined 
the  house.  In  a  petty  rage  some  dirty 
vagrant  had  ripped  the  woman's 
scrapbook  to  shreds,  had  tossed  her 
torn  pictures,  her  memories,  the 
memories  ot  a  woman  who  m  her 
lifetime  had  loaned  Turtle's  mama 
sugar,  tossed  her  memories  into  every 
corner  of  the  house;  and  the  doors  of 
the  bedrooms  for  which  Turtle  bad 
charged,  in  a  kind  ot  charity,  just  $6 
a  night  for  privacy,  for  the  dignity  ol 
a  room  that  locked,  had  been  long 
since  jimmied  and  now  hung  off  tin 
do,  n  iambs.  These  bedrooms  had  long 
ago  been  discovered  by  the  prosti- 
tutes and  then  Johns.  The  mattresses 
were  naked.  The  smell  ol  fornication 
was  as  palpable1  as  the  odot   ol  sulfur 


w  hen  u   is  burne  i 

and  the  eh  esset    1 1 

Walker's  old  bedro.  un, 

Turtle  kept   bis  stash,   i  veil  tin 

liant  leel  wallpapei   bad  been  seiaped 

oft  the  walb. 

For  this,  (or  the  o  illec  live  abuse'  of 
two  years'  transients,  druggies,  slack 
jawed  hustlers,  teen  hookers,  queers, 
deadbeats,  narcos,  plunger  pushers, 
Tint  le  found  h  imself  eh  ding  out 
beat  ings  to  the  pr<  ist  il  utes,  i  aptriL! 
them  sometimes,  beating  the  street 
beggars  with  baseball  bats,  thinking, 
I  could  have  charged  twice  as  much, 
I  could  have  made  you  pay,  but  I 
didn't ,  and  you  ruined  t  he  bouse, 
you  dirty  bitches,  you  pie-backs,  you 
phonies!  ■ 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  A  DOPE  DEALER. 

.'. .-. .-.  .idopedealer  com 


UNBOUGHT  AND  UNBOSSED.  Friendly, 
candid  publishing  on  modern  folkways  and  cul- 
.ival   OutYour  Backdoor  com 

COMING   CLEAN:   The  Terrible  Truth 
About  Sex  r    strikes  a  nerve"  -Es- 

'  COMING  CLEAN  is  an  unflinch- 
.      /  dimension   of  human 
sexuality    the  goo<i  and  the  grotesque. 

It  is  a  bawdy,  brilliant,  wild  ride  of  a  book,  by 
arious.  poignant,  and  scatological    I  rec- 
ommend it  to  anyone  who  has  puzzled  at  our 
i  inconsisti  wenngs  around  all 

things  sexual  "  -Beth  Gylys,  Ph  D  .  author  of  Bod: 
t  Hun      .-.  .-.  a  comingci. 


CONSUMER  NEWS 


HOME  DEPOTS  TRASHING  OF  AMERI- 
CA. How  the  stoi  the  consumer 
and  the  economy  Why  the  boycott  continues 
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GIFTS 


THIS  CHRISTMAS.    I1   s  Gift    Useful  today. 
■  jw   www  thisgift  com 
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vvww.  ai^tomeroticjsoii  roe. com 

■ 


THE  MUSIC  OF  YOUR  NAME.  Customized 
musical  composition  derived  from  a  person's 
name  Elegant.  Renaissance-style  gift 
Perfect  for  birthdays  and  anniversaries 
www  moyn.org 


PENHOLDER 


Elegant  Solid  Pewter 
Creations  that  hold  All 
•izes  of  Pens.  Weigha 
over  One  Found. 


Honey  Order  To: 

EN  ELEGANTS 

203  N.  Wabash  •  Suite  710  •  Chicago,  IL  60601 


GOURMET 


SWANN'S  CLASSIC  TEAS.  Savor  the  taste, 
the  aroma,  the  purity  of  tea  Special  offer  and 
catalog  (877)  780-8081  toll  free. 


im  a*«y^^^-aTTT7rw»i,'Mr.w»Mj.vi:a.'ij.rn 


Upton 
Tea  Imports 

Putdi  World's  Finest  Teas  J 

1-800-234-8327  \    ,,,     » 

uuu. uptontcti.com         garden-lresh.  loose  tea 

■_!:-;  I  South  Si    *  Hopkinton."  MA  01748  'j 


HEALTH 


EMPOWERMED,  INC.  A  Professional  Health 

and  Medical   Information  Service.   Creating 

Customized  Medical  Research  Reports 

(888)  747-1421 

www  empowermedinc.com 


LEGAL 


FLORIDA'S  CORRUPT  COURTS.  Under 
mafia  control    Info   track76(S>usa  net 


LITERARY  SERVICES 


BECOME  A  PUBLISHED  AUTHOR. 

Quality  subsidy  publisher  accepting  manuscripts. 
(800)  695-9599 


ACCLAIMED  EDITOR,  writer,  teacher 
(Esquire,   Hai  Pans   Review.   STORY. 

Ploughshares.  Random  House.  Scnbner's.  Bantam. 
Dell,  the  Iowa  Writers'  Workshop),  offers 
manuscript  critique,  editing,  private  tutorials  on 
short  stones  .   non-fiction. 

(415)346-4115    hi  -ivemagazine  org 


WELL-REVIEWED  NOVELIST,  Pu 

winner  will  edit  your  fiction  Affordable.   P: 
(914)  526-9007 


NEW AUTHORS 

PUBLISH  YOUR  WORK 

ALL  SUBJECTS  CONSIDERED 

WRITE,  OR  SEND  YOUR  MANUSCRIPT  TO 

MINERVA  PUBLISHING  CO. 

1001  BRICKELL  BAY  DR.,  *  2310.  MIAMI,  FL  33131 


AWARD-WINNING  editor/ghostwriter 
make  your  ideas,  manuscripts  shine. 

(954)  429-9373 


INDEPENDENT  PUBLISHER  seeks  ta 
authors  heretofore  unpublished  Elder 
Press.  (541)459-6043. 


SEASONED  EDITOR/WRITER.   N 

tion/fiction.  Editing,  rewriting,  critiquing, 
lous.  frank,  and  affordable.  Ironclad  confid 
ty.    AF    Shaker.    PhD— Afshaker@ao! 
(514)  328-7975  Fax  (514)  328-8658 
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PLAYWRIGHTS  Submit  synopsis  an 
scenes  for  production  consideration  L 
Chapin's  "Mail  Order  Annie."  "Corey's  Col 
or  "Tangled  Up  Puppet"  as  basis.  DPSC/Hi 
P.O.  Box  171,  Bronx,  NY  10470. 

AUTHORS  WANTED 

Successful,  full-service  subsidy  publish* 

can  transform  your  manuscript, 

with  personal  attention,  into  an  attracti 

quality  book — and  promote  it. 

Send  a  completed  manuscript 

for  a  no-cost,  no-obligation  assessme 

or  request  a  free  brochure. 


www.rutledgebooks.com 

(800)  278-8533 
Rutledge  Books,  Inc 
Dept.  HA,  P.O.  Box  3  I  5.  Bethel,  CT  06' 


TERM-PAPER  RESEARCH  ASSIST. 

19,278  papers  available'  Free  catalog.  C 
guaranteed.  Call  (800)  351-0222.  Dept.  HB 
www.research-assistance.com 


www.GoGaGa.com 

eclectic-music  lovers,  tune  in 
for  the  best  in  Internet  Radio 
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COGNITIVE  LIBERTY 

It's  your  mind,  isn't  it' 

(888)  950-MIND. 
www.alchemind.org 


POLITICS 


HOW  BUSH,  BRADLEY,  QUAYLE 

Vietnam  draft,  track76@usa.com 


GEORGE  W.  QUAYLE  FOR  PRESID 

Bumper  sticker.  $4  ea.  $1  S&H.  MO  or  ch 
Jamesgang.  P.O.  Box  7674.  Silver  Sprin 
20907  georgewquayle.com 
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PSYCHICS 


WORLD  FAMOUS  PSYCHIC 

To  stars  and  celebrities 
Over  35  years  experience 
Can  help  you  obtain 
5VE.  HEALTH,  WEALTH,  &  LUCK 

Telephone  David  Guardino  at 

865)  609-0946  or  (865)  609-0919 

Fax:  (865)  609-0921 

E-mail  guardino@icx.net 

www.guardino.net 


PUBLICATIONS 


|R  REV?  Free  Marxist  leaflet.  Write 
P.O.  Box  3744-H.  Grand  Rapids.  Ml 
744 

ISTS,  REDNECKS,  READER-VOTERS: 

om  corporate  conspiracies.  Unveil  secret 
Discover  Bible  God  Molock,  Driving 
>f  Markets.  Money  and  Pollution  $30.00 
e.  The  North  American  Reader, 
iownet.net/Reader.  (514)  285-2849. 

)OW  LANE  SPANKING  EROTICA 

zlnes  and  videos  that  will  make  you  feel 
about  being  into  spanking.  Personal  ads 
could  change  your  life  Complete  color 
:t  brochures  $5  or  free  online.  Our  I  hr 
's  L.'iscipline  II"  video,  where  boy  spanks 
ind  intensely  pleasures)  girl  $29.95 
Shadow  Lane-H,  PO  Box  1910 
Studio  City,  CA  91614-0910 
1 8)  985-9 151,  www.shadowlane.com 


REGIONAL 


H  CAROLINA  IS  FEDS  NUCLEAR 

jumping  ground.  How  to  avoid.  Where 
e  pits?  Does  nuclear  waste  cause 
m?  track76@hotmail.com 


CHOOLS  &  EDUCATION 


VNGUAGES  Self-instructional  book/cas- 
ourses    www  audioforum.com,  or  call 
(800)  243-1234,  Room  4903 


•ctoral/Master's  Degrees 


iredited  1  month  residency,  US  Gov't  approved 
for  student  loans  if  qualified    BUSINESS, 
:ATI0N,  GOVT..  INT  RELATIONS.  PSYCHOLOGY. 
ILIGION.  SOCIAL  WORK.  HEALTH  SERVICES. 
ITE  Berne  University.  International  Graduate 
lol,  35  Center  St.,  Unit  18,  Wolleboro  Falls,  NH 

03896  USA.  Tel:  (803)  569-8648: 
c  (603)  569-4052.  E-mail:  berne@berne.edu 


STOCKS 


MON  SMITH  BARNEYS  FRAUD, 

)ing  legacy  of  theft  and  deception. 
ittp://www. geocities.com/track  I  776 


TRAVEL 


3HTER  CRUISES— deluxe,  exotic, 
msive.  TravLtips  Association.  PO 
580-2I8BI,  Flushing.  NY  I  I  3 58 
372-8584  or  wwwtravltips  com 
info@travltips.com 


QUALITY  SMALL  GROUP  TOURS 


Scotland,  Ireland,  North  and  South  ot  rrance. 

I.K  1 1  separate,  Mil, ill  groups,  owner 

i ■-!    <ih  ,1,  top  quality,  relaxed 

70"u  micsts  reboot    Since  IWn 

1  lie  Fraser  Connection 

I •800»773«7093 

www.fraserconnection.com 


SEE  THE  REAL  NEW  YORK!  Friendly  hotel 
alternatives  private  B&Bs  and  apartments. 
Safe/central,  wwwwestvillagebb.com,  (212)  614- 
3034  Fax:  (425)  920-2384. 


WEBSITES 


EVOLUTION'S   VOYAGE    Evolutionary 
psychology  for  the  common  person 
www.evoyage.com 

PUBLISH  YOUR  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Online  FREE  in  PEOPLEPEDIA 

Visit  our  Web  Site  at  www.PEOPLEPEDIA.com 

Email:  info@peoplepedia  com  or  write  to 

PO  Box  196.  Woodbury.  NY  I  1797 


ED  PORTALS  NET.HEADLINES 

We  glean  the  news  for  you. 
www.e-portals.org/links 

MUSEUM  QUALITY  EROTIC  PHOTOGRAPHS 

by  M    Richard  Kirstel    You  haven't  seen  anything 
like    it     See    what    Stanley    Kubrick    called 
"Absolutely  the  best  erotic  photographs  I  have  ever 
seen'"  Silver  prints,  poster,  note  cards  for  sale, 
www  kirstel.com 


PERSONAL  SERVICES 


FETISH?  INTELLIGENT  SUPPORT!  Coun 
seling!  Intimate,  loving  erotic  conversation! 
FREE  inquiry:  (908)  284-8028;  (505)  342-8082. 
Nancy  Ava  Miller.  M.Ed,  www.peplove.com 

SMART  IS  SEXY.  Date  fellow  graduates  and 
faculty  of  the  Ivies,  Seven  Sisters,  Stanford.  U  of 
Chicago.  MIT,  Johns  Hopkins,  UC  Berkeley,  med- 
ical schools,  and  a  few  others  More  than  3,800 
members.  The  Right  Stuff,  (800)  988-5288 
www.  rights  tuff  da  ting  com 

MATURE  WOMEN  WANTED.  Talk  with 
published  erotic  author  Strictly  adult  dialogue. 
Converse/collaborate/confess  William:  (904) 
759-7480 

EROTIC,  INTELLIGENT,  imaginative  conver- 
sation. Personal,  experienced,  and  discreet. 
Julia:  (617)  661-3849 

ADULT  CONVERSATION  with  intelligent, 
erotic  women  Visa/MC/Amex.  (888)  495-8255 

ART  LOVERS  EXCHANGE  Connection  for 
unattached  cultural  arts  lovers,  nationwide  (800) 
342-5250 


PERSONALS  FROM  MEN 


WEALTHY  PHILANTHROPIST?  Please 
consider  me'  Rodney  Eaker.  FWCC  91389. 
Dorm  |,  7990  Caddo  Drive.  Keithville.  LA  71047 


PERSONALS  F 


ATTRACTIVE  BLACK  WOMAN, 

cated,  traveled,  love:    thi     irt1     ii//. 
outdoors,  seeks  to  correspond  with  fir 
gentle,  but  adventurous  man 

REPLY  TO  BOX  W  I  278 

Harper's  Magazine  Personals 

666  Broadway 

New  York,  NY  10012 
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arpcr' s  Magazine  is 
accept  mi:  appl  k  a- 
t  ions  fti  uu  col  Icoe 
students  and  graduates  tor  its 
editorial  internship  program. 

Interns  serve  tull-t  ime  on 
an  unpaid  basis  tor  three  to 
rive  months  and  o.nn  prac  tic.il 
experience  in  critical  reading 
and  analysis,  researc  h,  tact- 
c  hec  k  in»,  and  t  lie  general 
workings  ot  a  national  maga- 
zine. Each  intern  w<  H'ks  with 
an  editor  on  one  mx  t  i<  ui  of 
the  mao;i:ine  and  takes  part  in 
the  creat  ion  ot  i  he  I  larjicr's 
Index. 

J  larger' s  interns  are  en - 
coura^ed  to  generate  ideas, 
read  widely  ,  and  appn  >.u  li 
pn  ikloni-  i  nn  ivcly. 

For  tn  it  her  information 

and  an  , ipplie.it  ton,  call  (212) 
61 -Mi  500. 


For  Classified  Rates  and  Information, 

please  contact  LORI  WAQNER^ 

Advertising  Coordinator,  at  (212)  614-6552  or  lori@harpers.org 
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i/  the  musical  scale    The  letters  A,  B,  (.,',  D,  E,  F,  and  Ci  appear  only 
imn    always  m  then  reLuiit!  positions  m  the  musical  stajj    In  sequence  the 
;.,!!     mil       (.X:/X:FE,     IX.'iXXJI        CXX:<  up     an      m  i,nv).\l  IP. 
m,I      u'/iiVh!.%<i/ci)i<r.stM/ii-mel(Jii\.»/"HA/,/)YB/KTHDAY." 

'.  i(,      Wt^Tains  aiv  inJiattL'J  U'it/i  an  asterisk  (  '  ) 

A(  ROSS:    1    sop-his-try;  8   Pooh(rev.);  12.  0-ctopi*;  17.  homophone;  22.  h(om)o;  24. 
,n-re\   )ly;  25    homophone;  26.  lo(hla|hy-is)t;  28    (f')utiliry;   51.  son-all(rev.)   52. 
t(h|c|r)ill;   ^5    id  homophone;   56.  homophone;  5?    two  rungs.;   58.  :oo(M)s; 

|         44.  homophom     I,       toes;  48.  too-(a)t;  49.  U. -surer;  50.  Rim-in-1;  51    !D-in(rev.); 
52    l-M.P    1;55  IX(liot)I.;  54    ^  55.  homophone;  56.  two  mng.s.;  57    *;  58.  Nit-or(rev.). 

on  hoi  I  (   ;  L  hidden;  4 .  so-t(ruly);  5.  try-sts.;  6.     ,7   homophone;  9 
I    I        II    hypnot*-ic(e);  M    M4.  tranqui*-l.;  15.  o(NY)x;  16.  p(low-m|oo|)- 

en;  I  '  I.' i*;  19   -lay(E)r(rev.);  20.  Tin-O;  21.  *;  2V  mil(fo-l[rev.])l; 

moll-l!.S.<    ,  27    I'.il  )y;  2l»  trim(rev.)-h.;  50.  thi(rd)s;  54,  R[epuhlican]-on  do;  58 
/  I,,.  H    n,    Ol    42    ",  4^  f(r)it;  45.  f(is)t;  46.  F(l)lo. 
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LETTERS 

(  ontinued  from  page  7 


i urns.  They  are  simply  trying  tor 
ului  has  lamentably  become  th( 
al  purpose  oi  "education"  in  An 
l.i — producing  little  cogs  to  keep 
wheels  i  it  i nir  s< >c  lei \  grinding  alt 

]aan  Barone  McDonald 
Lake  View,  N.Y. 

Lewis  L.iph. un's  essay  disturbed 
I  am  a  sixteen-year-old  girl  and 
tend  a  public  high  school  in  <.\c 
town  Colorado  Springs.  Since  cl 
blind  inv  body  lias  been  a  hillK 
Before  1  could  read  there  were  la 
on  my  shoes,  on  my  jeans,  and  at 
my  bosom.  So  I  was  not  surprise 
find  that  the  wall  space  i  il  my  1 
it  hi  m  il's  balls  had  been  sold  to  1 
companies.  Neither  was  1  shoe 
when  ads  adorned  my  Yearbook 
newspaper,  my  school  planner,  nj 
Entry's  computet  screens,  even  my 
ulation  book  covers. 

My  school  district  has  a  multi 
lion-dollar  deal  with  (  !oca-(  'ola. 
ly  C  )oke  products  are  sold  and  end< 
on  school  property.  It's  all  a  pai 
consumer  education,  bach  day  at  It 
a  Pepsi  truck  parks  across  the  sti 
blasting  Top  40  music  and  under 
ting  C  Poke's  prices. 

All  my  life  companies  have  1 
t ,  impel  ing  for  m\  dollar;  mcanw 
no  one  lias  seemed  to  care  aboul 
mind.  When  1  return  to  school 
tall,  1  will  distribute  copies  of  "Scl 
Bells"  to  my  teachers  and  peers, 
haps  Lapham's  words  will  encou 
them  to  quest  ion  what  it  means  i 
educated  and  what  it  means  n 
owned. 

Anna  Nussbaum 
Palmer  I  ligh  School 
I  Colorado  Springs 

Correction 

In  Earl  Shorris's  article  on  the 
appearance  of  the  world's  small 
guages  ["The  Last  Word,"  Augus 
was  teported  that  the  K'icbe'  M; 
poet  1  lumberto  Ak'abal  had  b 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident 
is,  in  tact,  alive.  We  regret  the  er 
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A  SKA  CIIANCJR 


i  i  pi  i     In  urJ  1 1 1.  n  i  i  [ion,  would  provide  tin.-  new  union  with  cotton,  a  water- intensive  en 

Inn      in  of  the  worst  etologii   il    ;i    isters  treated  hv  man    \'<\  I'""    water  diverted  from  rivers  that  feed  the  Aral  Sea 

±                   I  million  a  I    if  it  fonnei    li    i-ri    piodui  ing  enough  "white  gold"  to  make  the  Soviet  Union  a  net  exporti 
i         million  acn  letidn  !  •        '    lima  to  the  east  and  Afghanistan  to  the  south.  The  Aral,  once  the  wor 
,       |,i    ]     i    ).   percent  of  u       urn    .vaters  and  halt  its  surface  area.  Salinity  has  increased  fourfold,  obliterating  tw    * 
;       i         :  1 1  lies  th.H  once  thrived  I  here   Ships  lie  abandoned  on  salt -em  rusted  seaheds,  and  fishing  villages  are  now  in     j>, 
ii  land  has  spread;  wetlands  havi    Ined  ii|  ,  in  I    andstorins,  stirring  up  pesticide-laden  dust,  are  more  common.  Summers 
intei         Ider,  growing  seasons  short ci    Kates  of  respiratory  diseases  and  cancers  among  residents  are  unusually  high, 
i int nun        ih  deposits  from  irrigation  havi   -nl  staniially  reduced  crop  yields  I  )espite  international  agent  ies'  new  clinics, si 
ni<  tun  solui ions,  and  the  (  Central   \si.m  repuhln  s'  commitment  to  stabilized  watei  use,  the  Aral  is  expected  to  continue  shrii 
il  ion  i    i  hi  h\  one  lilili      an  unlikely  scenario,  gi\'i  n  the  region's  poverty  and  dependent  e  on  la  lining. 
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TOBACCO 

TODAY 

one  in  a  series 


and  other  national  organizations. 
We're  also  running  national  advertis- 
ing campaigns:  one  that  encourages 
kids  not  to  smoke,  and  one  that  urges 
parents  to  talk  to  their  kids  about 
not  smoking. 

To  help  prevent  minors' access 
to  tobacco  products,  we  support 
and  help  fund  the  Coalition  for 
Responsible  Tobacco  Retail ing's 
nationwide  "We  Card"  retailer  educa- 
tion and  training  program.  This  effort 
has  helped  train  over  500,000  retail 
store  employees  to  reject  attempted 
purchases  by  minors. 

Working  to  help  prevent  youth 
smoking  is  important  and  it's  the 
right  thing  to  do  for  our  company  and 
for  our  employees.  It's  also  the  right 
thing  to  do  on  behalf  of  our  share- 
holders and  our  adult  customers. 
Everyone  has  a  stake  in  solving  the 
problem  of  underage  smoking.  At 
Philip  Morris  USA,  we  are  working 
to  help  find  answers. 

For  more  information  about 
our  youth  smoking  prevention 
efforts,  visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.philipmorrisusa.com.  If  yon 
:   i    *  have  Internet  access,  please 
call  1-877-PMUSAWEB. 


Philip  Morris  USA 
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Does  America  Owe  a  Debt  to  the  Descendants  of  Its  Slaves.7 

A  forum  with  Willie  E.  Gary,  jack  Hitt,  Alexander  J .  Piresjr., 

Richard  F.  Scruggs,  Dennis  C.  Sweet  III 


ANOTHER  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 

In  Marseilles,  Europe  Confronts  Its  North  African  Future 

By  Jeffrey  Tayler 

A  LINE  TO  WALK  ON 

The  Art  of  a  Graceful  Exit 
EN  Arthur  Miller 

Also:  Elizabeth  Tippens,  Charles  Simic, 
Siegfried  Sassoon,  and  Ken  Silverstein 
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Citymeals  on  Wheels  r 


HELPING  FEED  COMMUNITIES  IN  NEED 


is  life  without  hunger. 


«,* 


Lewis  Niblack  didn't  want  to  be  a  burden. 

As  one  of  a  growing  number  of  homebound  seniors,  his  daily  struggle 
to  get  nutritious  food  limited  his  cherished  sense  of  independence. 
Thanks  to  local  grants  from  the  Senior  Helpings  initiative,  Lewis  and 
thousands  of  hungry  seniors  across  the  country  are  no  longer  kept  on 
waiting  lists  by  their  neighborhood  meals-on-wheels  programs. 
Now  that  the  wait  for  food  is  over,  Lewis  has  regained  his  self-sufficiency. 
And  with  it,  his  sense  of  dignity. 

This  nationwide  commitment  to  reduce  waiting  lists  at  meals-on-wheels 
programs  is  just  a  part  of  The  Philip  Morris  Fight  Against  Hunger.  Through 
initiatives  such  as  Senior  Helpings,  we've  been  helping  communities  in 
need  for  more  than  forty  years. 

To  find  out  how  you  can  help,  call  today: 

National  Meals  On  Wheels 
Foundation 

(319)  354-0862 


Supported  by  the  Philip  Morris  family  of  companies 


KRAFT   FOODS,   INC.        MILLER   BREWING   COMPANY        PHILIP   MORRIS   U.S.A. 
www.philipmorris.com 
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The  Good  Father 

irh  in- 

tment 

mized 

\ 

- 
ther,  in  I 

line 

i  -till  mi- 

termine, 
:  h  e  i 

brief 
n  the 

I  link:  "II 

I  lere 
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in  attempting  to  tie  hii 
crime,  Adler  again  i  >ffers  n<  >  solid 
umentation.  only  quoting  som 
else's  insinuation.  Why  did  the 
trict  of  Columbia  police  never 

tlegging  i  iper 
Adler  alleges  Fred  Sirica  ran  trot 
barbershop  on  Ninth  Street.'  Wit 
credible  evidence,  / 
lice  ot  the  1st  PreJ 
were  paid  off — and  there  was  whj 
er  protection  was  implied  b\ 
had  become  an  assistant  in  the  | 

I  ,  e."  All  I 

my  career  a-  a  reporter  ar  .V  u 

would  rightfully  begin  to  -ink  fas 

red  the  paper  -ueh  stuff. 

Rut  the  purpose  here  i-  not  t 

on  about  Adler'-  faults  as  a  rep< 

Rather,  it  i-  to  denounce  the  e 

her  way  in  which  she  continue 

insist,  with  no  documentation  v 

ludge  Sirica  had  "• 

_  :ni:ed  crime." 

Adler  know-  mil  well  that 

>pec  ially  when  applie 

ne  with  an  Italian  surnj 

mure  up  una 
titioner  ot  a  mobbed-up  - 
d,  it  propel-  the  reader 
beeline  to  the  Italian  Maria — am 
ward  thoughts  ot  murder,  extor 
•-.  intimidation,  and  the  hk 
Adler'-  article  consritute 
tenuous,  and  dishonest  Jet j 
ot  the  accusation  that  she  first  r. 
in  her  book,  about  which  I  c 
[darned  to  the  publisher,  Simo 
Schuster,  earlier  this  year.  My  -i 
and  I  can  only  conclude  now 
our  initial  assumption — that  Aj 
had  no  documentation  Kir  her  a] 
tion — was  indeed  correct. 

New  N  orl- 


:  'n,n. i  Adlei ,  ii  seems  c  lear,  is 
K.l  il  she  does,  damned  it  she 
n't.  First,  the  Wii   York   Times 
us  her  t>>r  expressing  her  belief 
i  Watergate  icon  Judge  John  J. 
,i  was  not  the  pristine  charm  - 
he  Tunes  has  led  us  to  believe 
\  as  and  demands  a  more  de- 
id  explanation.   Then,  when 
provides  that  explana!  ion  in 
per's ,   the    /  imes  damns  her 
n  tor  defending  herself — see, 
example,  Martin  Arnold's  July 
irticle  in  the  paper,  vvhic  h  ran 
ire  the  August  issue  ot  Harper  s 
i  hit  the  newsstands,  thus  pro- 
ng a  preemptive  suggestion  to 
Jers  that  they  not   bother  to 
1  the  explanation  his  paper  had 
landed. 

Arnold's  piece  confirmed  the 
it  Adler  makes  in  "A  Court  of 
Appeal" — none  ot   the  media 
i:\   generated  by  her  remark 
ut  Judge  Sirica  is  really  about 
*e  Sirica.  After  all,  as  she  con- 
iively  shows,  there  is  plenty  ot 
lence,  including  a  good  deal  of 
n  the  public   record,  to  show 
:  Sirica  was  something  less  than 
ero.  And  that's  just  the  docu- 
lted  evidence.  Equally  com- 
ing is  Adler's  narrative — remi- 
;ent  of  nothing  so  much  as 
sic,  Watergate-era  reporting — 
■rein  she  examines  Sirica  by  us- 
the  follow  -the-monev  dictum. 
ept,  in  this  case,  it's  follow   the 
■-iny  money:  How  did  Sirica  fund 
:hat  traveling — or  even,  say,  eat- 
—  in  the  fifteen  years  during 
ch  he  had  no  visible  income.' 
J  how  el iel  someone  so  promi- 
itly  unemployed  happen  to  be- 
ad the  most  powerful  man  in  the 
5.  Senate?  That   last  question 
v\s  how  many  permutations  this 
y  could  have,  were  Adler  invest- 
in  doing  more  than  just  defend- 
her  name  —  were  she,  say,  as- 
led  to  investigate  and  report  on 
l  matters,  as  most  of  her  detrac- 
are. 

hose  detractors  keep  finding 
:  more  thing  Adler  needs  to 
ve,  to  the  point  that  she  has 
i  found  herself  in  the  laughable 
ition  ot  having  to  defend  the  no- 
i  that  professional  boxing  is  cor- 
t.  Meanwhile,  other  outrages 
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f  li.it  require  explanal  ion  go  unad- 
dressed.  How  is  it,  for  example,  thai 
the  /  nno  allowed  Eleanor  Ran- 
dolph to  write  —  in  ominou 
anonymity,  no  less — an  editorial 
harshly  critical  of  Adler's  ethics 
("A  Question  of  Literary  Ethics"), 
despite  the  fact  that  Randolph  is 
cited  in  Adler's  hook  about  The 
New  Yorker  for  an  embarrassing  in- 
cident  of  erroneous  reporting? 

h's  ,i  question  that  brings  us  hack 
to  what  this  is  really  .ill  about — it's 
about  what  happens  when  you  write 
,i  book  expressing  anger  .it  a  club  of 
writers  and  editors  that  essentially 
has  contemporary  American  culture 
by  the  throat.  Bravo  to  both  Adler 
and  Harper's  for  helping  to  loosen 
then  grip. 

Dennis  Loy  Johnson 
Hoboken.N.I. 

The  sociologist  Michael  Schudson 
writes  in  Watergate  in  American  Mem- 
un  that  when  he  began  that  authori- 
tative study  of  collect  ive  memory  and 
the  construction  of  myth,  colleagues 
"warned  [me]  i  if!  the  subject"  with  such 
arguments  as  that  "Watergate  was  too 
important  and  the  legacy  of  Richard 
Nixon  too  dangerous — the  evidence 
i  if  Iran  c  '.<  intra  was  cited — to  diminish 
the  political  significance  of  tin.  sub- 
lee  t  K  using  it  for  academic  purposes." 
In  other  words,  we  need  our  myths  to 
fend  off  the  anarchy  of  nuance  and 
1 1  mtradiction. 

ll  st  In  ilars  in  t  he  rarefied  air  of  great 
universities  are  susceptible  to  myth, 
consider  the  vulnerability  of  mere  jour- 
nalists in  the  si ; it  terbr.u t led  confusion 
of  newsrooms.  I  he  journalistic  pile-on 
Ken, a. i  Adler  has  prompted  at  tin-  late 
date  for  daring  to  suggest  a  distance 
between  myth  and  reality  in  the  case  of 
the  late  ludge  John  Sirica  is  reminiscent 
ol  Professor  Schudson's  experience, 
and  more.  Watergate,  like  the  Dreyfus 
i  ase  in  France  a  century  ago,  was  a  c  ri 
sis  mi  divisive  thai  elites  as  well  as 
non  i  iti:ens  required  faith,  a  blend 
t  l  i   t  and  myth,  to  handle  it.  For  rhi  ise 
|i  n't  want  a  piece  of  the  Water- 
ire  faith  disturbed  lest  it  disturb  the 
whole  (and  the  whole  includes  an  hon- 
tor  the  press),  defense  <  'I  the 
faith  demands  a  virtual  suppression  of 
in:  c<  iiinterindications. 


Michael  Janeway 
{  Columbia  University 
School  of  Journalism 

New  York  (    it\ 

The  writer  is  ,i  former  editoi| 
the  Boston  Globe  and  the  authoffl 
Republic  oj  Denial:  Press,  Politcs, 
Public  life. 

I  had  to  laugh  when  I  re, id  Rem 
Adler's  "A  Court  of  No  Appeal,'] 
which  she  attempts  to  support  her  • 
sual  smear  of  the  late  L'.S.  Distt; 
C  .'ourt  Judge  John  J.  Sirica.  I  spent  hi 
dreds  of  hours  with  Judge  Sirical 
1978  helping  him  write  his  autobi 
raphy.  He  was  as  honest,  straightt 
ward,  and  uncomplicated  a  man  ;' 
have  ever  met. 

Adler's  assertion  that  Sirica's  h; 
dling  of  the  Watergate  trial  was  ine 
and  that  he  was  unimportant  to  I 
breaking  of  the  case,  is  ridiculous, 
fact,  none  of  his  rulings,  including  i 
one  involving  the  very  complex  arj 
ment  about  the  White  House  t.i] 
was  reversed  on  appeal.  Sirica's  \ 
not  the  best  legal  mind  on  the  L 
trict  (.  'ourt,  but  he  knew  when  he  v 
being  deceived.  The  correctness  of 
mil;  harsh  provisional  sentences  tot 
erce  cooperation  from  the  original  c 
fendants  can  be  argued,  but 
effectiveness  cannot.  He  did  bre 
down  the  cover-up.  His  judicial  int. 
vent  ion  thwarted  the  elaborate  hus 
money  machinations  of  the  Whi 
I  louse.  Without  Judge  Sirica.,  the  tru 
of  Nixon's  abuse  of  power  might  ne 
er  have  been  revealed. 

John  F.  Slacks 
New  York  City 

On  prominent  display  in  the  R! 
n.it, i  Adler-John  Sirica  dustup  a 
two  evergreen  home  truths:  win 
you  find  a  trout  in  the  milk,  it  oug  | 
to  suggest  something;  and  the  beat 
<  if  bad  tidings  gets  shot  at. 

To  anyone  familiar  with  the  ca: 
it  is  fairly  obvious  that  the  impec 
nious  Siricas,  who  wintered  in  Flot 
da,  lived  far  beyond  their  apparei 
means;  that  the  young  and  seeming 
obscure  (to  the  point  of  invisihilit 
|ohn  J.  Sirica  was  on  unaccountab 
close  terms  with  some  extreme 
powerful  men;  and  that  the  boxb 


ket,  in  which  he  participated,  was 
pl\  infiltrated  by  organi:ed  i  rime, 
tracking  these  clues  to  their  lair 
.1  discovering  (among  other 
ngs)  the  bootlegging  in  the  back 
an,  Adler  has  not  performed  a 
ticularly  remarkable  act;  ,m\ 
npetent  reporter  could  have  dune 
though  she  alone  has  published 
■  findings. 

Vlore  to  the  point,  perhaps,  is 
it  this  tin  re  in, ukablc  act  has 
ised  certain  people  to  collide  with 
t-ir  ceilings.  Look,  Abraham  l.m- 
In  may  have  gotten  himself  a  dose 
the  clap,  and  George  Washington 
ned  a  big  hunk  of  the  land  where 
>  administration  just  happened  to 
rate  the  national  capital.  Nobody 
ks  about  these  things,  and  to  this 
ort  and  select  list  of  forbidden  his- 
rical  tacts  we  must  now  add  the  ta- 
lia  ity  of  the  Sirica  family  and  its 
ion  with  certain  goomhahs.  Rig 
al.  But  some  people  are  tunny 
out  their  heroes. 

J.  Davis 
ooklyn 

Renata  Adler's  ess.iv  promised  to 
veal  the  source  of  her  allegations 
ainst  the  late  Judge  John  J.  Sirica. 
atortunatelv,  the  piece  revealed  mote 
out  her  low  tolerance  tor  criticism, 
early  stung  by  a  justly  critical  ,\Vu 
nk  Times  editorial  that  questioned 
t  ethics  in  failing  to  support  serious 
larges,  Adler  wastes  most  of  her  time 
nd  the  reader's)  in  taking  potshots  at 
e  newspaper. 

We  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  a 
isoned  reporter  like  Adler,  having 
icovered  evidence  of  a  scandal  un- 
living a  famous  Watergate  judge — a 
andal  that  had  escaped  the  atten- 
m  of  the  entire  Washington  press 
itps — would  then  refrain  from  writ  - 
g  about  what  would  be  one  of  the 
i nips  of  the  century. 
Clearly  Adler  prefers  n  >  use  her  c<  in- 
ferable power  as  a  journalist  to  grind 
vs  rather  than  to  state  tacts.  How 
ifair  and  cowardly  to  bury  one  of 
ose  axes  in  the  back  of  a  man  no 
nger  here  to  defend  himself. 

ank] .  I  tuarini,  i  chairman 
ic  National  Italian  American 
Foundation 
Washington,  D.(  '. 


The  pi  ess  in  this  countn  is  c  learly 
powerful  enough  to  suppress  the  free- 
dom ol  expression  of  its  own  and 
other  authors.  Renata  .Adler's  de- 
tense  against  the  attack,  pressure,  and 
denial  of  rebuttal  by  the  \Vu  York 
Times  is  brilliant  and  brave.  I  ler  arti- 
cle deserves  to  be  studied  in  every 
school  of  journalism  in  the  country. 

Richard  I  f.  Sharrett 
Scotch  Plains,  N.J. 

Renata  Adler  responds: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  John  Stacks's 
and  lack  Sirica's  sense  of  tact  arid  un- 
derstanding of  what  constitutes  evi- 
dence differ  c<  msiderably  tn  >m  my  <  >wn. 
Their  letters,  1  think,  are  answered  in 
my  original  Harper's  piece.  Sirica's  "ca- 
reer as  a  reporter  at  Newsday"  (with 
which  his  various  communications  on 
this  subject  seem  increasingly  preoc- 
cupied) is  not,  1  feel  sure,  threatened  by 
his  offering  anything  like  the  stuff  I 
write.  "What  Adler  ignores,"  he  said,  in 
a  recent  newspaper  interview,  "is  that 
[Senator  Joseph]  Mel  larthy  was  frankly 
Mr.  Life  of  the  Party,  giving  people 
hotfoots  and  things  like  that."  Q.E.D. 

Stacks's  letter  is,  in  some  ways,  an- 
other matter.  In  his  "hundreds  of  hours" 
of  collaboration  on  To  Set  the  Record 
Straight  be-  managed  to  miss  virtually 
every  interesting  tact  .Tout  Judge  Siri- 
ca's life,  iii  >r  just  the  i  ines  in  the  passage 
he  rather  lamely  halt-disputes.  Together 
they  produced  a  simultaneously  tedious 
and  dishonest  book,  remarkable  main- 
ly tor  tbe  tension  it  displays  between  a 
wish  to  boast  and  a  need  to  conceal,  as 
well  as  a  kind  of  obtuse  indifference  to 
tacts  and  their  significance. 

I  feel  bad  ah  nit  Frank  I  iuarini's  let- 
ter. We  have  different  ideas  about 
"what  would  be  one  of  the  scoops  of 
the  century"  and  what  is  "cowardly."  ( I 
would  have  thought  Judge  Sirica  was, 
on  the  whole,  more  than  amply  de- 
tended.  The  number  of  pieces  m  the 
New  \  ork  Times  alone  has  >_;oiic  up  b\ 
two,  to  ten,  since  my  article  in  Har- 
per S  appeared. ) 

Far  from  offending  the  N. I.A.I  .  ! 
might  like  ti  i  n  mi  it .  I  Inlike  even  Judge 
Sirica  himself,  I  was  born  m  Italy.  My 
brothers  went  to  school  there.  In  be- 
coming an  American,  I  did  n<  >l  have  to 
renounce  my  Italian  citizenship  until 
1  was  eighteen. 
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Cleopatra's  nose 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


he  Inevitable  is  ivhat  will  seem  to 
happen  to  you  purely  bx  chance; 
he  Real  is  what  will  strike  \oii  as 
really  absurd; 

nless  you  are  certain  you  tire  dream- 
ing, it  is  certainh  a  dream 
oj  your  own; 

nless  you  exclaim—  "There  must 
be  some  mistake" — you  must  be 
mistaken. 
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k.  J  w  the  first  day  of  what  was 
lied  as  the  Millennium  Summit 
st  September  in  New  York,  Kofi 
nnan,  secretary-general  ot  the 
nited  Nations,  welcomed  the  as- 
mhled  dignities  from  147  countries 
Time  ministers,  heads  of  state, 
owned  kings)  with  a  banquet  and 
te  proposing  of  a  toast  to  "You 
/ho]  have  the  authority  to  speak 
r,  and  the  ability  to  transform,  the 
/es  of  six  billion  people." 

The  flattery  was  extravagant — at 
ost  times  and  places  in  the  history 

the  world  politicians  have  tol- 
iwed  the  trends  and  obeyed  the 
►lis,  distinguished  by  their  expedi- 
it  silences  and  mortal  tear  of  trans- 
rmations — but  it  was  cheerfully  re- 
:ived  (strong  applause,  complacent 
ids),  and  for  three  days  and  three 
ights  the  dignities  gave  speeches, 
itified  treaties,  glanced  at  docu- 
ents,  signed  declarations  of  Harne- 
ss principle  in  favor  ot  human  tree- 
>m  and  the  biosphere. 

The  coming  and  going  of  limou- 
nes  imparted  an  air  ot  triumph  to 
le  proceedings,  and  because  1  spent 
good  deal  of  time  marooned  in  ir.il- 
:  during  the  first  week  of  Septem- 
-'i',  learning  to  rate  the  importance 


of  the  personage  in  the  motorcade  b\ 
the  number  ot  vans  bearing  pastry 
chefs  or  secret  service  agents,  I  was 
often  at  leisure  to  read  dispatcher 
from  U.N.  headquarters  on  the  East 
River  and  to  reflect  on  the  postmod- 
ern theories  of  global  empire. 

Our  twenty-tirst-century  faith  in 
scientific  miracle  gives  rise  to  the 
hope  of  "transnational  institutions" 
capable  of  managing  the  world's  af- 
fairs with  the  sangfroid  of  the  late  and 
increasingly  lamented  emperor  Cae- 
s.ir  Augustus,  1  lis  latter-day  heirs  and 
assigns,  most  ot  them  corporation  ex- 
ecutives, find  themselves  confronted 
with  rebellion  in  provincial  capital 
markets — also  with  rogue  slates  and 
renegade  ideologies,  with  war  in 
Africa,  civil  unrest  in  |udaea,  tyrants 
m  Parthia  and  Leptis  Minor,  too 
much  cocaine  crossing  the  frontier 
near  Chalcedon — and  the  would-be 
makers  ot  a  computer-enhanced  Pax 
Romana  dream  of  a  Supreme  Magis- 
trate, "invested,"  in  Edward  Gibbon's 
phrase,  "with  the  sublime  perfections 
ot  an  Eternal  Parent,  and  an  Om- 
nipi  'tent  Monarch." 

On  the  podium  of  the  General 
Assembly  the  dignities  talked  mostly 
about  political  econoim  ,  about 
"bridging  the  gulf"  (also  "narrowing 
the  distance,"  and  "breaking  down 
the  walls")  between  the  nations  (if 
the  rich  and  the  natii  ms  of  tin:  pi « n , 
but  no  matter  how  different  the  geo- 
graphical perspective  or  the  ideologi- 
cal inflection  —  Fidel  Castro  de 
nouncing  the  "abusive  and  unfair 
order"  imposed  by  the  "hegemonic 
superpower"  on  its  Third  World  serfs 
and  vassals;  President  Clinton  sug- 
gesting  that    because   "everyone 


counts,  everyone  has  a  role  to 
play" — all  present  endorsed  the  be- 
lief m  a  predictable  future  subject  to 
corporate  purchase,  technological 
advance,  and  government  decree. 
With  enough  money  and  a  modicum 
of  goodwill,  surely  the  obstacles 
could  he  overcome,  a  more  equitable 
division  of  the  world's  wealth 
arranged  by  well-meaning  technical 
advisers  (prize-winning  physicists, 
eminent  scholars,  handsome  anchor- 
persons,  etc.),  the  wilderness  ot  con- 
tingent and  random  event  domesti- 

c  ated  wit  h  dec  isions  by 

committee 
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t  wasn't  only  the  front-page  news 
that  mocked  the  presumptions  ot  om- 
nipotence—civil war  in  Colombia 
and  Sierra  Leone,  famine  in  Ethiopia, 
a  mob  armed  with  machetes  murder- 
ing three  U.N.  officials  in  West  Timor 
(on  the  same  day  that  Kofi  Annan 
was  raising  his  glass  ot  congratulatory 
champagne),  civil  war  in  Chechnya 
and  Sri  Lanka,  floods  in  India  and  six 
men  arrested  for  cannibalism  in  Tan- 
zania Elusive  messages  elsewhere  in 
the  paper  ottered  possibly  more  telling 
instances  of  a  world  indifferent  to  the 
rules  i  ,f  parliamentary  procedure — 
open  water  at  tin.  North  Pole,  1  I  mil- 
lion lobsters  dead  in  Long  Island 
Sound;  in  O  ilitomia  a  o  >lony  of  Ar- 
gentine ants  faOO  miles  long;  t  'aulerpa 
laxijolia,  a  (topical  algae  bright  green 
in  color  and  apparently  escaped  from 
the  aquarium  in  Monaco,  inexorably 
sutfi  h  .a  ing  the  plants  i  >n  the  floor  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea;  severe 
drought  in  f"exas,  an  unusual  number 
ot  ti  irest  tires  in  Montana,  in  (  !<  iloradi  > 
an  inexplicable  proliferation  of  bears. 
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ikI  moi\  ah<  mi  the  thinning 
I  'i  'In  in'  (its  \\  eight  anil  in.lv-. 
I       iS  pen  enl     >vet   i  In-  last 
ears)  appeared  i  ii  i  page  5  in  the 
'i  in/<    /  inuvs  on  i  hi'  Mini'  Ja\ 
thai   M.uimoon  C  iay<  u  mi,  president 
ol  the  Maldives  spoke  to  the  I     N 
i.)l  Assembly  about  the  p<  issiblc 
ionsei]uenies  ol  risiny  sea  levels  tor 
the  low   l\  n ly  islands  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.     "Not     i  «n  1\     a     si  ibe  i  in-.' 
i  In  hi '.'In ,"  In-  said,  "but  an  alarming 
.  <iu  ,"  .iii.I  the  w  isttul  tenor  ol  his  re- 
mark reiiiiiideil  me  ol  what  is  known 
as  "tin    but  inlh   eftei  i ,"  the  belie! 
i  Mi'  ii  ;   propi  itu'til  s  ol   st  i  any  and 
i  Ilu  is  the<  >r\   that  everything  in  the 
world  i-  somehow  mystcriousR  inter- 
ecled  anil   so  I  ineb,    balam  eil 
that  ,i  diyht ,  seemingly  insignitn  ant, 
tluttei  i  l  a  I  uttertly's  winy  on  a  sw  iss 
oke    i  typhoon  in  the 
Ii  i  hi    Sea;    the    Freru  Ii 
I  hilosD]  I  in    Blaise  Pasi  al  expressed 
1 1 u'    idea   ;is   .i    succinct    pensec 

H  ise,  had  n  been  short- 
er, tin  w  hole  a  spec  t  <  >f  the  wi  >rlil 
would  ha  :   .  i  >  nitcni- 

I  '  'i  ii ■'.   historians  account  loi   the  ef- 
lei  i  undei  the  headu  ig  -  I  "\\  hat   If."' 
and  I  wa    familial   with  si  mie  i  it  the 
mis  ,  1 1  lounti  1 1 . 1 1 1 1 1  a  I  se- 
quel ici    intern   I  from  a  different   re- 
sult at  a  fa  roads  ol  military 
eii  tor\     1 1 1  I    lefeal     It   a  north 
w  ind                           a   acn  iss  Rn  » >kl\n 
1  leiyht  •  on   t  he  e\  eiiiny  ol   Ai 
'  '     I  77'',  C  iei           .'       hinyti  >n  k  isev 
it  menial     \riny ,  and  the 
American   Revolution   tails;   the 
ai  k   \  lenna  and  overrun 
in  the  w  intel   i  'I    I  242   the 
I  thi    '  '    Iden  Hi  Tile  isn't   sud- 
den I                   I   to  return  to  Kai 
i  urn  La    t  he  funeral  ol   tin    C  i 

hhi. in  pi 
sentiment,   the   I  1 1 1 pe r o i     \  u  y  1 1  s t  u s 

1    'I 
hi  I    a   the  in. I  -'til  ii 
leimn  .  ihze 

tin   Rhine  with  rln  t  >rc<  ol   irn 

a  shov  nets.  He  h. id  it   m 

is    l.il 

el  pi  issihR   as 

i    is  (he  \  istula  and  the  Baltic 
i'    Iik  e  the    I  euti  nm   h 


as  Jul  ins  (  iaesai  had  redm  ed  t  he 
Gauls  west  and  south  of  the  Rhine 
to  i  province  of  submissive  colonies 
"well  supplied  with  luxuries  and  ac- 
i  usti  mied  li  i  deteat  "  I  he  pi  ilii  \  was 
optimist  u  but  not  implausible,  .\\)A  il 
tin  emperor's  leyions  had  not  lost 
the  Battle  of  the  Teutobury  Forest  in 
the  nut  uuin  ol  \.i  >.  c'  (leaving  t  he 
barbarians  unmolesteil  In  amphithe- 
aters and  well  supplied  with  spears 
and  ilrinkiny  sonys),  the  course  of 
1  u  rope  an  history  over  the  next 
years  iniyhl  ha\'e  taken  a  ven 
ditterent  set  ol  turns — the  Roman 
1  ni|  are  preserved  fn  mi  rum,  (  ihrist 
dyiny  intestate  on  ,\\\  unremembered 
i  ross,  the  non  appearance  ol  the 
English  lanyuaye,  neither  the  need 
nor  the  occasion  for  a  Protestant  re- 
formation, Frederick  the  Great  a  cir- 
cus dwarf,  Kaiser  Wilheltli  seized  by 
an  infatuation  with  stamps  and  wa- 
ter beetles  instead  of  a  passion  for 
cavalry  boots,  Adolf  I  1  it  ler,  an 
obscure  painter  of  harm- 
less watercolors. 


A 


similarly  spec  illative  spii  it  in- 
forms |ane  [acobs's  book  I  he  Nature 
u)  Economics,  whiih  correlates  the 
I  hi  n  1 1  K  effect  to  the  weall  h  and 
poverty  of  nations,  and  which,  not  by 
aii  idem,  I  happened  to  be  readiny 
iluriny  the  week  when  the  dignities 
were  in  ti  iw  n.  |ai  i  ibs  addresses  a  cate- 
gor\,  of  i)uestions  allied  with  those 
that  were  being  discussed  at  the  t  ieii- 
eial  Assembly,  and  sin-  directs  her  ar- 
yu m cut  io  the  unfortunately  hiyh 
I  .  rcentaye  ol  otherwise  intelliyent 
I  ei  '|k  (man)  of  them  prime  minis- 
:  :  .  crowned  kings  and  heads  of 
Man)  who  make  die  inisuki  ol  clas- 
sityii  iy  ei  i  u u  mui  s  as  ,i  depart  ineni  ol 
inatliemal  k-  rather  than  as  a  lite  si  i 

I  In  shutlliny  of  budyets  across 
oi  under  the  desks  of  die  World  Bank 
results  in  the  "'Tinny  I  hei  u  \  >  >l  de- 
\  ek  ipnii  m"  leai  to  the  hearts  i  >i  %o\  - 
ttii  iiU  w  lu  i  see  the  impov- 
erish! ai-  of  the  earth  as 
nniiii'  eri  ies  i  >n  a  Mi  inop- 
iikl  expensix  e  intra- 
striu  mi.  i  liydti  >eU  ^  trie  dams,  ml  re- 
tineries,  i 1  ipper  mines  |  to  satish   the 

■  mei  it  -  ol  ilu    pei  pie  ad\  am 

;  K  iny  the 


On  the  last  day  of  I  he  sun: i 
meetings,  Robert  Mugabe,  the  di 
tor-president  of  Zimbabwe,  secoi 
the  mot  ion  in  stronger  lanyuaye, 
resentments  implicit  in  his  rhet 
suggesting  thai  the  ro.nl  to  wi 
Tony  Blair  of  Britain  blithely 
scrihed  as  "a  better  future  in  Afr 
was  not  likely  to  he  paved  with 
per  protocols: 


Il  the  new  Millennium,  likr  ilu  1  i-i  i 
mains  an  aye  i  't  heyeim  >me  empires 
conquerors  Joiny  the  same  old  thinfl 
new  teihiuiluyiial  ways,  remains 
aye  of  the  master  race,  the  mastei  ei 
'•iu\  and  the  master  state,  then  I 
afraid  we  in  develi  ipiny  ci  >unt  i 
have  in  stand  up  as  ,i  matter  of  pri 
pie  and  say,  "Not  again." 


Principles  unsupported  by  the 
ergies  of  a  sustainable  econo 
stand  only  at  the  whim  of  somebi 
ebe's  politics  or  money,  and  Jac 
would  have  us  learn  to  imitate 
production  methods  found  m 
lure,  hike  all  other  living  org 
isins — football  teams,  estuaries, 
suranc  e  companies,  glial  a 
phagocytic  cells — economies  e> 
m  the  state  ot  constant  self-corr 
tion,  adjusting  to  circumstances, 
venting  the  future  with  instrume 
tor  which  nobody  ever  thought 
place  an  order  with  General  Elect 
or  The  Walt  Disney  Company. 
cobs  draws  the  analogy  betweei 
prolific  rain  forest  anil  a  prospen 
eitv — two  applications  of  the  sai 
principle,  two  composition 
"self-organized  ensemble,"  two  vs 
ai  ions,  both  impromptu,  on  t 
themes  of  unintended  consequenc 
I  Inderstand  the  economy  ot  the  ti 
est,  and  you  understand  the  ecoli 
ot  the'  city,  or,  vice  versa  and  equa 
instructive,  recognize  the  city 
natural  habitat,  and  you  disco\ 
the  forest  as  sophisticated  artita 
Men  assemble  automobiles,  ai 
beavers  build  dams;  the  constru 
t  ions  owe  their  existence  to,  and  I 
i. une  extensions  of,  a  living  orga 
istn.  Bees  inhabit  a  world  ot  tin 
own  manufacture;  so  do  subscrib* 
to  the  Internet.  The  projects  ot  h 
man  technology  exist  wholly  with 
nature,  evolving,  like  anthills,  fro 
a  set  ol  circumstances  that  they  c; 
neither  invent  nor  transcend. 


»^0OOA*;J*eve.,lnc 


i  ;ohs  marvels  al  i  he  abundant 
its  i»l  ingenuit  v  display  ed  In 
i  y  birds  as  well  as  metallurgists, 

she  wonders  whether  n  might 
be  possible  in  build  et  onomit 

lanisms  ;is  benignly  hiodegrad- 

,is  i  he  wal  Is  nl  Troy  or  the 
es  nl   Vlad   I  be   1  mpaler.   An 

me  manufactures  first-rate  u1- 
cs  at  life-friendly  temperatures 
ite  Us  ignorance  nl  chemisl  i  \ 

lack  nt  .1  diploma  from  MIT . 
■  then  do  the  friends  ol  the  free 
ket — clever  with  their  hands, 

in  laboratories,  more  widely 
eled  than  most  ahalones — not 
kewise? 

be  questions  didn't  show  up  in 
briefing  books  ,n  the  Millennium 
unit.  Not  only  do  they  east 
^t  on  the  habits  of  thought  im- 
t  in  imperial  economic  planning 
,  that  the  future  is  stable,  uni- 
i,  and  lor  sale)  but  they  also  in- 
the  majesty  of  science  and  dis- 
e  with  the  presumption  that  we 
anticipate  events,  eliminate  un- 
ainty,  reconfigure  the  accidents 
imate  and  geography-  About  the 
of  political  economy  we  have 
e  to  learn  from  bakers,  arc  hi- 
s,  and  horticulturists  than  from 
leers  and  finance  ministers,  hut 
hoose  to  believe  that  we  inhabit 
rtual  reality  somewhere  at  a  safe 
ince  from  the  vagaries  of  nature, 
by  making  an  excessive  number 
elf-important  distinctions  he- 
rn what  is  natural  and  what  is  ai  - 
lal,  we  invest  our  technologies 
i  the  powers  that  the  old  Romans 
;ned  to  gods — either  the  sublime 
ection  of  an  Eternal  Parent  or 
deadly  purpose  ol  alien  automa- 

destroying  the  happiness  of  el.it - 
Is  and  unborn  trout, 
oth  ton ns  of  hi  irship  diminish  the 
e  of  i  air  initiative  and  creativity . 
bs  makes  the  point  with  a  story 
it  the  Alabama  hairdresser  and 
1 1  million  gallons  ()|  oil  spilled  by 
Exxon  Wilde:  in  Alaska's  Prince 
liam  Sound.  The  company  spent 
ullton  over  a  period  of  lour  years 
ecover  only  12  percent  of  the 
tng  oil;  the  hairdresser  saw  a  pho- 
aph  of  a  dying  otter,  thought 
it  its  saturated  fur,  and  began  ex- 
nenting  with  bundles  of  hair  clip- 
is  that  he  swept  from  the  floor  of 


bis  s.ili  in,  s,  Kiked  wiih  motor  •.  •  i  1  and 
float  ed  in  bis  s,  m's  wading  pool. 
Eventually  be  f>  >und  a  met  In  >d  that  in 
seven  days  would  have  cleaned  up  the 

w  bole  ol  the  \  dUc:  spill  wiib  the 
sweepings  ol   200,000  American 

barbershops  done  up  in 

mesh  pilk iws. 


A     ? 
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A.  m.dd  to  the  degrees  ,  >f  uncertain- 
ty the  unfathomable  ecosystems  of 
the  human  brain- -  mult  iplying  al  the 
rate  ol  organelles  and  the  Anopheles 
mosquito,  capable  of  bringing  forth 
i  he  cantal  as  of  |ohann  Sehast  lan 
Bach  or  the  chimneys  at  1  Ik  ban,  and 
the  numbers  in  the  equations  speak 
io  the  expansion  of  what  the  essayist 
l.oren  Eiseley  once  called  "The  Un- 
expected I  Iniverse,"  flickering  unseen 
behind  every  whirl  of  <  air  mat  hint 
and  every  pronouncement  of  political 
or  economic  policy.  Contingency  has 
escaped  into  human  binds,  the  emer- 
gent energies  in  the  realm  of  mind  as 
prolific  and  unstable  as  those  in  the 
kingdom  of  matter,  but  the  gigantit 
organism  thai  we  now  call  the  global 
economy  stumbles  into  the  future  on 
a  road  marked  only  with  the  signposts 
nl  e  >rpi  irate  purchase  and  technologi- 
cal advance.  Flattered  by  a  news  unci 
entertainment  media  thai  comforts  us 
wiib  proofs  i  if  Diir  niiiii  tpot  eiu  e 
(strong  applause,  complacent  nods), 
we  close  the  curtains  against  the  in- 
visible and  pim.re.inr  void  and  play 
with  the  maquettes  of  Rome  reborn 
We  invest  $50  billion  in  a  missile  de- 
fense system  made  entirely  of 
metaphors,  erect  statues  of  the  Amer- 
ican Express  card,  bless  our  children 
in  the  bapl  ismal  fi  >nt  of  the  Internet. 

We  might  as  well  be  sacrificing 
goats  on  the  altars  of  Poseidon,  but 
so  devout  is  our  faith  in  "killer  aps" 
thai  we  omit  the  ritual  gesl  ures  of 
humility.  Roman  generals  returning 
from  vie  tones  in  Illyricum  or 
Cisalpine  Caul  approached  the  Fo- 
rum in  the  company  of  a  centurion 
standing  behind  them  in  the  chariot 
to  remind  them  of  their  mortality; 
Elizabethan  merchants  drawing  up 
contracts  for  the  delivery  of  French 
cannon  or  Spanish  wane  hedged 
their  signatures  with  the  phrase  "by 
the  mutability  of  Fortune  .tnJ  Fa- 
vor." The  staff  officers  at  the  '•  N 
pour  champagne.  ■ 
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IT'S  A  ROUGH  WORLD. 

USE  THE  PROPER 

EQUIPMENT 

Dangerous  curves.  Giant  potholes.  Rough  mountain  roads.  In  a  new  2001  Suban 
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Outback  you'll  be  equipped  to  handle  just  about  anything  that  gets  in  your  way 
The  Outback  comes  standard  with  the  Subaru  All-Wheel  Driving  System.  So  yoi 
automatically  get  more  traction  and  control  on  road  or  off.  No  matter  what  the 
weather.  So  tell  the  world  to  bring  it  on.  The  Outback  is  just  the  equipment  you'll 
need.  Stop  in  for  a  test-drive,  call  1-800-WANT-AWD  or  visit  us  at  www.subaru.com 
The  Subaru  Outback.  The  World's  First  Sport-Utility  Wagon:      SUBARU.  ^2 

The  A8Cs  ol  Safety:  Ait  bags.  Buckle  up.  Children  in  back.  Outback  Limned  shown  with  optional  equipment.  '  tit  DCailty 'OJ  All-WlKi. 

Subaru  is  proud  to  be  associated  with  Leave  No  Trace. 
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[Essay] 

IT'S  NOT  LIKE 
FALLING  ASLEEP 


B"v  Robert  Murray,  a  death-roie  inmate  in  Ari- 
zona's Eyman  Complex.  In  199}  ,  Murray  and  his 
brother  Roger  entered  a  home  in  Grasshopper 
] unction,  Arizona,  and  forced  Dean  Morrison  and 
Jackie  Appelhans  to  lie  side  by  side  on  the  floor. 
After  shooting  them  at  least  six  times  with  two  pis- 
tols, the  blathers  shot  each  victim  in  the  head  with 
a  shotgun.  Both  brothers  were  sentenced  to  death 
in  1992  foi  (tin  counts  o)  first-degree  murder 

rr 
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he  idea  i >t  death  and  dying  is  never  far 
from  my  mind.  Before  coming  to  death  row,  I 
hadn't  given  much  thought  to  my  own  demise. 
I've  cninc  very  close  to  death  a  couple  of  times, 
kit  they  were  mere  moments. 

Now  not  onlv  does  the  state  of  Arizona  in- 
tend to  kill  me;  they  want  me  to  participate  in 
the  process  hy  deciding  the  method  they  will 
use.  It's  ,i  strange  form  of  polite  behavior.  For 
years,  state  officials  have  determined  every  as- 
pect of  my  existence.  Now,  in  a  sudden  burst  of 
good  manners,  they  want  to  add  a  bit  of  civility 
to  my  death  by  offering  me  a  choice. 

They've  given  me  two  methods  to  consider: 
lethal  injection  and  lethal  gas.  I  often  imagine 
myself  in  the  gas  chamber  and  try  to  guess  at 
the  difference  between  dying  there  and  dying 
bv  lethal  injection.  But  1  lust  keep  coming  back 
to  the  outcome.  1  wanted  to  ask  someone's  ad- 
vice about  which  method  I  should  choose,  but 


dead  is  dead,  and  the  handful  of  people  I  might 
have  consulted  are  testaments  to  this  finality. 

Lethal  injection  is  now  paraded  about  as  the 
easy  way  to  die.  Most  of  the  public  is  under  the 
impression  thai  since  lethal  injection  seems 
simple  and  painless  it  somehow  makes  killing 
more  acceptable.  Witnesses  to  injection  execu- 
tions tome  away  with  the  illusory  perception 
that  a  patient  has  fallen  asleep.  Typical  witness 
testimony  goes  something  like  this: 

"Well,  he  just  seemed  to  tall  asleep." 

"Could  you  better  describe  the  event.'" 

"We  were  standing  there,  and  suddenly  the 
curtain  opened  and  there  he  was,  just  lying 
there." 

"What  happened  next1" 

"Well,  like  1  said,  lie  was  jusi  lying  there 
looking  at  the  ceiling.  I  In  lips  were  moving  a 
little,  and  he  .  .  .  well,  you  know,  he  jtisi  closed 
his  eves  and  went  to  sleep.  I  wasn't  expei  ting  n 
to  be  so  easy  and  last.  1  le  jiH  went  t<  >  sleep." 

Eas\  as  going  to  sleep.  I  have  thought  about 
this  tor  literally  hundreds  ot  hi  airs.  ha-\  as  tailing 
asleep.  1  guess  everyhodv  wants  to  die 
^■^*        as  easih  as  thev  tall  asleep. 
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he  state  ot  Arizona  has  given  me  a  de- 
scription ot  the  two  methods  of  execution  from 
which  I  am  all< >wed  to  chi m >se: 

One  (1)  pound  of  sodium  cyanide  is  placed  in  a 
container  underneath  the  gas  ehambei  chaii  The 
chair  is  made  >>l  perforated  metal  which  allows 
the  cyanide  gas  to  pass  through  and  till  the  cham- 
ber. A  how  I  lx  low  the  chair  contains  suit  urn.  acid 
and  distilled  water.  A  lever  is  pulled  and  the  sodi- 
um cyanide  l.ilh  into  the  solution,  releasing  the 
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.urn     I  Ik    three  ( i )  drugs  used  include    Sodium 

thai  (.i  sed  itivc  intended  to  put  the  inmate 

Pavilion  (stops  hreathing  and  paralyzes 

the  muscular  system);  and  Potassium  Chloride 

tin    1 1    in   to  sti  ip)    1  Vatli  hy  lethal  injei.  - 
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I  hese  descriptions  Jo  not  begin  to  illustrate 

the  overall  reality  ol  an  execution.  The  claim 

th  1  \  lethal  injection  is  not  painful  .  .  ."  is 

urate,  and  "going  to  sleep"  with  an 

overdose  ol  sodium  pentothal  isn't  all  it's 

i  u]    to  he.  It's  death  hy  any  definition. 

I  he  pain  lies  m  the  years,  months,  days,  hours, 

minutes,  ,md  seconds  leading  up  to  the  ino- 

ition.  The  pain  lies  m  i  housing 

method  i  it  execution.  Going  to  sleep 

mi]  |  ied  to  a  table  is  the  least  ol  it;  in 

tact,  it  ends  ,i  great  deal  of  pain — the  terror, 

nightmares,  and  constant   internal 
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i  chamber  was  mm  iduced  ti  i  .Arizona 
in  the  1930s.  Before  that,  the  state  hanged 
I  e  i]  le.  Nooses  from  every  execution  were 
ind  lisplayed  in  glass  cases  on  the  walls 
ol  the  witness  chamhei  ol  the  death  house. 
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people  by  coming  up  with  a  new  way  to  kill 
people.  Lethal  injection  was  their  new  champi- 
on, and  champion  ir  they  did. 

Seven  months  after  Harding's  execution,  a 
new  law  was  horn:  "Any  person  sentenced  to 
Je  ah  prioi  to  No\  ember  2  3,  1992,  is  afforded  a 
choice  ot  execution  by  either  lethal  gas  or 
lethal  injection.  Inmates  receiving  death  after 
November  23,  1992,  are  to  he  executed  In 
lethal  injection." 

As  it  happened,  my  brother  Roger  and  I 
were  sentenced  to  death  on  October  26,  1992. 
We  were  among  the  lucky  tew  who  were  given 
a  I  lobson's  choice  about  how  we  should  die. 

Offering  prisoners  a  "humane"  execution 
seems  to  he  the  latest  strategy  to  keep  capital 
punishment  alive.  Rut  the  notion  that  any  exe- 
e  ut  ion  could  he  humane  eludes  me.  People  to- 
d.n  seem  generally  happy  with  the  idea  of 
lethal  injection,  as  long  as  it  is  done  in  a  neat, 
sanitary,  easy-to-watch  fashion.  I'm  not  sure 
what  this  s,i\s  about  our  society.  However,  1  am 
sure  most  people  don't  grasp  the  reality  ot  the 
"sleeping"  death  ot  which  they  so  widely  ap- 
prove-. Indeed,  many  witnesses  leave  an  execu- 
tion with  a  serene  look  on  their  faces,  as  it 
they'd  |iist  seen  a  somewhat  pleasant  movie. 
To  my  mind,  it's  actually  the  witnesses  who  are 
falling  asleep  at  injection  killings, 
lulled  hy  the  calmness  ot  it  all. 


A 


see  it,  death  by  injection  is  very  like 
being  tossed  out  ot  an  airplane.  Suppose  I'm 
told  that  on  November  3,  someone  will  escort 
me  from  my  cell,  take  me  up  in  an  airplane, 
and.  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  toss  me 
out  without  a  parachute.  After  a  tew  minutes, 
my  body  will  hit  a  target  area,  killing  me  im- 
mediately. It's  an  easy,  instant,  painless  death. 
The  impact  ot  hitting  the  ground  after  falling 
several  thousand  feet  will  kill  me  as  instantly 
and  etlci  1 1\  cl\  as  lethal  injection. 

Killing  inmates  by  tossing  them  out  ot  air- 
planes would  ot  course  he  unacceptable  to  the 
public,  but  win.1  It's  ,ts  fast  and  effective  as 
lethal  injection.  The  terror  ot  falling  two  min- 
utes isn't  all  thai  different  from  the  terror  ot  ly- 
ing m  ipped  lo  a  table,  and  neither  is  physical- 
ly pamtul.  There's  a  similar  waiting  process 
before  each  execution.  It  an  airplane  is  used, 
you  w  ut  tot  the  tune  it  takes  the  aircraft  to 
take  ott  and  reach  the  target  area  at  the  proper 
iltitude.  lor  lethal  injection,  you  watt  in  the 
death  house  until  everything's  ready  and  all 
possibility  '  !t  a  st,u  ,  ,t  execution  has  been  ex- 
hausted. In  an  airplane,  a  cargo  door  is  opened; 
in  the  death  house,  a  curtain  across  the  view- 
ing window  is  drawn  h.iek.  In  an  airplane,  you 
iown  io  an  absolute  death  and  witnesses 
watch  your  body  tall.  In  the  death  house,  you 


'Nesting  I  '.nit my,  Bourgagiic,  IW)  ,"  h\  Michael  Kenna,  was  on  exhibit  last  month  at  the  Robert  Mann  (  ),iii.::\  m  Xeu  ')  ork  (  'tty 


are  strapped  to  .1  gurney  and  witnesses  watch 
state  officials  inject  yon  with  sodium  pentothal. 
In  both  cases,  death  is  sudden  and  final. 

To  me  they  are  the  same.  I  will  feel  the 
same  powerful  emotions  and  chaotic  anxiety 
either  way.  But  the  public  would  never  de- 
scribe my  death  by  falling  from  an  aircraft  as 
"simply  tailing  asleep."  They  would  be  out- 
raged. Politicians  would  rush  to  give  speeches 
about  giving  prisoners  a  "choice,"  and  the  law 
would  be  changed. 

The  public  would  cry  out,  not  because  the 
prisoner  died  an  agonizing  and  painful  death 
but  because  most  people  feel  that  the  anxiety 
of  being  tossed  from  an  aircraft  without  a  para- 
chute would  he  too  terrible  tor  an  inmate  to 
bear,  and  the  spectacle  of  death  would  be  too 
terrible  for  observers  to  bear.  In  this  case,  the 


public  would  be  forced  to  understand  the  emo- 
tions an  inmate  feels  before  execution;  when 
lethal  injection  is  used,  all  such  emotions  are 
hidden  behind  a  veil  th.it  is  no!  drawn  aside 
unt  il  the  1111  imenl  bed  »r< 

This  airplane  analogx  is  as  close  as  I  can 
come  to  illustrating  the  tallac\  of  the  humane 
execution.  There  is  much  more  to  death  by  in- 
jection than  just  falling  asleep,  beginning  with 
the  long  wait  on  death  row  (where  execution 
is  a  const, ml  presence),  the  terror  of  being  tak- 
en to  the  death  house,  the  helpless  p. ink  of 
being  strapped  to  a  table,  and  finally  the  sense 
of  utter  loss  as  the  curtain  is  opened.  All  of  the 
fear  and  anxiety  of  tailing  from  an  aircraft  is 
present  when  the  injection  begins.  Both  arc' 
horrible  by  any  measure'  And  neither  is  any- 
thing like  falling  asleep. 
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ON  GORE  AND 

NOTHINGNESS 


tuition  of  the  Very  Possibility  o) 

>in  Sartxvell,  in  the  September 
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Waryland  Institute's  (  '.ollcge  of  Art; 
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he  question  before  ih  is  ilus:  Hoes  Al 
\  i  i  '  Iki  us  approach  this  question  from 
i  pheiioiiienological  perspective,  raking  as  our 
provisional  starting  point  the  following  sen- 
h\   Martin  Heidegger,  who  wrote,  in  Be- 
1  in;,     thai    "The  nothing  nothings"  (or 
"nothingness  nihilates").  Consider,  as  a 
thought  experiment,  a  speech  hy  Al  Gore,  lie 
is  not  realh   there,  and  he  is  not  saying  any- 
thing; he  is  nothing  and  he  is  saying  nothing 
Al  C  iore  is  a  kind  of  hole  or  vacuum  that  ex- 
ilic essence  of  nothingness.  Nothing- 
ness nihilates. 

A  C  iore  supporter  might  reply  thai  of  course 

\l  i  iore  i-  something  or  perhaps  even  some- 

m       the  problem  is  with  his  puhlii   person. i. 

He  tries  i o     ta\    <ate  h\   sticking  to  pure  canl 

and  revealing  as  httle  as  possible  of  himself. 

ill\ ,  howe\  ei .  the  very  tact  thai   he 

will  noi  oi  caiinoi   uveal  himself  in  puhlii   is 

authent  ii   revelal  ion.  As  he 

1 1    in  ioiki  alinent  he  is  negal  ing  ( ir  ni- 

lu  la  ting:  his  sell  i-  the  sell  that  creates  or  clears 

i.il  hi    |  resei  its  and  i  he  present a- 

;    in  which  he  is  absent  .Mis  ^ell  |S  noth- 

1 '  arc i    of  the  al  >seiii  e  he  is  in  pub- 

bui   more, 
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someone  who,  by  withdrawing  in  tear  from  re- 
ality into  the  nothingness  he  himself  has  cho- 
sen, seeks  ,m  annihilation  of  all  that  is.  Augus- 
tine famously  proposed  that  evil  is  the  absence 
of  good.  In  calling  us- to  absence,  A I  Gore  calls 
us  to  evil.  But  he  tails  us  noi  only  to  the  ab- 
sence '>l  good  but  also  to  the  absence  of  evil, 
and  thus  to  the  absence  even  of  absence  llselt. 
I  lence  Al  C  iore  is  no  more  evil  than  he  is  good, 
wIik  h  is  perhaps  what  people  sense  when  it  oc- 
curs to  them  that  Al  Gore  means  no  harm,  or 
even  that  he  is  not  a  profoundly  evil  person. 

Al  Gore,  in  being  the  very  principle  of  an- 
nihilation lfselt,  cannot  be  evil,  for  he  is  also 
what  annihilates  even  nothingness,  what  an- 
nihilates good  but  also  the  absence  ot  good. 
Al  Gore  is  the  infinite  series  of  annihilations 
by  which  the  universe  devours  itself,  devours 
its  own  devouring  ot  itself,  anil  then  devours 
even  that.  Al  C  lore  is  the  devourer  ot  dimen- 
sions, the  devourer  even  of  time  and  ot  the 
possibility  ot  rune. 

One  can  see  this  most  clearly  when  one  lis- 
tens io  Al  Gore.  It  is  not  just  that  in  listening 
to  Al  (.iore  tune  is  disposed  ot  nonproductive- 
ly,  thai  tunc  is  lobbed  into  the  universal 
garbage  p. ul  along  with  the  cosmological  coffee 
grounds  and  orange  peels.  As  Al  Gore  speaks, 
nine  is  wasted  as  a  disease  wastes  the  human 
body;  nine  slowly  collapses  m  on  itself  like'  the 
body  ot  a  consumptive:  time  withers,  time  de- 
cays, lime  atrophies,  time  disintegrates,  time 
ceases  to  curve  around  gravitational  fields  and 
tin, illv  i.  eases  to  articulate  space  at  all  as  all 
things  cease  to  be,  even  the  very  ceasmg-to-bc 
itself  ot  things.  Al  Gore  makes  not  only  every- 
thing impossible;  be  makes  nothing  itself  im 
possible  loo,  tor  nothingness  must  be  the  anni- 
hilation ot  itself  as  well  as  ot  everything.  In 
destroying  all  that  is,  liquidating  it  into  ab- 
sence, Al  t  iore  liquidates  even  absence  itself. 

To  vole  lor  Al  (,  lore,  then,  is  to  endorse  and 
io  become  the  negation  or  abnegation  ot  all 
truth  and  all  nature;  n  is  to  lake  up  a  position 
as  the  destroyer  not  only  ot  oneself,  and  not 
only  ol  American  political  discourse,  but  ol  the 
enure  fabric  of  the  universe.  Thus  this  election 
poses  nselt  as  a  question:  Will  we  trip  ovei  \l 
Gore's  abysmal  foot  into  the  infinite  void, 
falling  eternally  into  dimensionless  nonbeing? 
Foi  when  all  space  is  unoccupied,  then  space 
itself  collapses,  and  noi  only  does  nothing  exist 
any  longer  bin  there  is  no  place  where  any- 
thing could  come  io  exist;  the  collapse  ot  space 
is  iIk  t>  ill, ipse  i  it  all  the  dimensions  and  modal- 
ities .'t  being;  n  u  the  destruction  noi  only  ot 
ii  ni.iliiv  but  ,  >t  possibility. 

scquently,  a  vote  tor  Al  Gore  is  ,,  vote 
ist  the  universe  in  which  we  hap- 
pen io  tind  ourselves;  it  is  a  vote  against  the 
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\er\  possibility  of  am  universe,  of  even  .1  single 
merely  possible  lepton.  A  vote  tor  Al  (.  iore  is  a 
vote  hn  the  complete  annihilation  oi  .ill  po^i- 
ble  worlds.  There  is  more  at  stake  in  this  elec- 
tion than  (In-  mere  details  ot  tax  polk  y;  funda- 
mentally the  question  is  whether  you  yourself 
will  cease  ti  1  exist. 
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;  lisi  oj  North  American  backyard  wrestling 
groups,  compiled  by  the  Backyard  Wrestling  Link. 
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WHAT  ITCHY  AND 
SCRATCHY  KNOW 


From  "Violent  Media  Is  Good  for  Kids,"  an  essay 
by  C  Jerard  Junes  thai  appeared  on  Mojo  Wire,  the 
website  oj  Mother  Jones  magazine,  hist  June. 
lones  is  a  writer  oj  comics,  cartoons,  and  screen- 
plays,  includirig  Batman,  Spider-Man,  Ultra- 
force,  and  the  Pokemon  newspaper  comic  strip. 
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A  thirteen  I  was  alone  and  afraid.  Taught 
by  my  well-meaning,  progressive  Enylish- 
teacher  parents  that  violence  was  wrong,  that 
rage  was  something  to  he  overcome,  and  that 
cooperation  was  always  better  than  conflict,  I 
suit. 'cited  my  deepest  tears  and  desires  under  a 
iiKe  hoy  persona.  Afraid  to  join  my  peers  m 
their  bumptious  rush  into  adolescent  boyhood, 
I  withdrew  into  passivity  and  loneliness.  My 
parents,  not  trusting  the  violent  world  of  the 
Lite  1960s,  built  .1  wall  between  me  ,md  the 
crudest  elements  of  American  pop  culture. 
Then  the  Incredible  Hulk  smashed  through  it. 

C  )ne  of  my  mother's  students  convinced  her 
that  Marvel  C  lomics,  despite  their  apparent  ju- 
venility and  violence,  were  in  fact  devoted  to 
lofty  messages  of  pacifism  and  tolerance.  My 
mother  borrowed  some,  thinking  they'd  be 
good  tor  me.  And  so  they  were.  But  not  he- 
cause  thev  preached  lofty  messages  of  benevo- 
lence. They  were  good  for  me  because  they 
were  juvenile.  And  violent. 

The  character  who  caught  me,  and  freed  me, 
was  the  Hulk:  overgendered  and  undersocial- 
i  ed,  half-naked  and  half-witted,  raging  against 
a  frightened  world  that  misunderstood  and  per- 
secuted bun.  Suddenly  I  had  a  fantasy  self  to 
carry  my  stifled  rage  and  buried  desire  tor  pow- 
er. 1  had  a  fantasy  sell  who  was  unafraid  of  his 
desires  and  the  world's  disapproval,  unhesitat- 
ing and  effective  in  action.  "Puny  boy,  follow 
I  lulk!"  mated  my  fantasy  self,  and  I  followed. 

I  followed  him  to  new  friends — other  sensitive 
yeeks  chasing  their  own  inner  brutes — and  I  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  arrogant,  self-exposing,  super- 
heroic  decision  to  become  a  writer. 

I  1  ntually  I  left  him  behind,  hut  in  my  thir- 
ties I  found  myself  writing  action  movies  and 
comic  books.  I  wrote  some  I  lulk  stones  and 
met  the  yeek-geniuses  who  created  htm.  1  saw 
in\  own  creations  turned  into  action  figures, 
cartoons,  and  computer  games.  I  talked  to  the 
kids  who  read  in\  stories.  Across  generations, 
.  11  lers,  and  ethnicities  it  was  always  the  same 
people  ] n  1 1 1 1  n o  themselves  out  ot  emo- 
tion il  traps  by  immersing  themselves  in  violent 
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stories;  people  inte»ratinLl  the  scariest,  ino-t 
fervently  denied  fragments  ot  their  psyches 
into  fuller  senses  ot  selfhood  through  fantasies 
of  superhuman  conihat  and  destruction. 

I  have  watched  m\  sun  living  the  s;ime  sto- 
ry— transforming  himself  into  a  hloodthirst\ 
dinosaur  to  emholden  himself  tor  the  pluivje 
into  preschool,  a  Power  Ranker  to  muscle 
through  ,1  social  competition  in  kindergarten. 
In  the  first  yrade,  his  friends  started  climbing  a 
tree  at  school.  But  he  was  afraid:  of  tailing,  of 
the  centipedes  crawling  on  the  trunk,  of  -harp 
hranches,  of  his  trienels' derision.  I  took  m\  cue 
from  Ins  own  fantasies  and  read  him  old  Tarzan 
comics,  rich  in  eomh.it  and  hnuht  with  flashing 
knives.  For  two  weeks  )K-  lived  in  them.  Then 
he  put  them  aside.  And  he  climbed  the  tree. 

But  all  the  while,  especially  in  the  wake  of 
the  recent  burst  of  school  shootinys,  1  heard 
pop  psychologists  insisting  that  violent  -tone- 
are  harmful  to  kid-,  heard  teachers  K-j'jnvj  par- 
ents t,,  keep  their  kids  awa\  from  "pink  cul- 
ture,"  heard  a  miilt-stricken  friend  with  a  son 
who  loved  Pokemon  lament,  "I've  turned  into 
the  bad  mom  who  lets  her  kid  eat  sugary  cereal 
and  watch  earn  ions!" 


>  i  I    tiJ  si  .me  research. 

I've  found  that  even  aspect  of  even  the 
trashitM  pop-culture  stor\  can  have  it-  own  de- 
velopmental function.  Pretending  to  have  -u- 
perhum.in  power-  help-  children  conquer  the 
feelings  of  po\\erle--ne--  that  mevitahh  eome 
with  heitiL'  -■  '. '  ■  1 1 1 1  •_'  and  -in  ill  The  dual-iden- 
tit\  concept  ,it  the  heart  of  man\  -uperhero 
stories  help-  kid-  negotiate  the  conflicts  be- 
tween the  inner  -elf  and  the  public  -ell  a-  the\ 
work  through  the  early  -u-c-  of  socialization. 
Identification  with  a  rebellious,  even  destruc- 
tive, hero  helps  children  learn  to  push  hack 
against  a  modern  culrun  thai  ctiltr  m-  fear 
and  reache-  dependent . 

At  Its  nn  i-t  tun.  I  imi  ni  il  le\  el,  w  hat  1  call 
"creative   \  aolel  lc  e"  —  Ilea.  I   bonking   cartoon-. 

bloody  video  'jaiiie-.  playground  I  irate,  fo\ 

■_'un Lines  chiklren  a  tool  to  master  their 

iml'c.  Children  will  reel  raye.  Even  the  sweetest 
and  most  civilized  of  them,  even  those  whose 
parents  read  the  Ixater  class  nt  hterarv  maga- 
zines, will  feel  race.  The  world  i-  uncontrol- 
lable and  incomprehensible;  mastering  it  i-  a 
territv  nvj,  enr.r.'itiL'  task.  Ra»e  can  be  an  ciicr- 
oiriiao  emotion,  a  -hot  ot  courage  to  push  u-  to 


i  akc  more  ci  mi  it  il,  ill. in 
1  i  v.  e  1 1  mid.  Bui  rage  is  also  the 
cult  tire  disi  rust  s  and  fears  the 
i  immersion  in  imaginai  \  1 1  imhat 
,\  ii  1 1  ,1  \  ii  dent  protagi  misi , 
;i    the  rage  they've  stifled,  come 
n   h        hkI  \w  ome  in.  ire  i  .i|  >ahle  of  Lit i- 
n  against  life's  challenges. 
Oertainh  violent  entertainment  has  helped 
inspire  some  people  in  real-life  violence.  Bui 
there's  no  doubt   in  un   mind  that   it's  helped 
hundreds  of  people  toi  everyone  it's  burr,  and 
that  ii  can  help  far  more  if  we  learn  to  use  it 
well    Our  tear  of  "youth  violence"  isn't   well 
lounded  i>n  reality,  and  that  fear  can  An  mote 
harm  than  the  reality.  We  acl  as  though  our 
highest   priority  is  to  prevent  our  children 
from  growing  up  into  murderous  thugs — but 
modern  kids  are  far  tin  ire  hkelv  to  grow  up  too 
passive,  too  distrustful  of  themselves,  too  easi- 
ly manipulated. 

We  send  the  message  to  our  children  in  a 
hundred  ways  that  their  craving  for  imaginary 
-un  battles  and  symbolic  killings  is  wrong,  or  at 
least  dangerous.  Even  when  we  don't  call  tor 
[ship  or  forbid  Mortal  Komhat,  we  moan 
io  other  parents  within  our  kids'  earshot  about 
1 1 11  "awful  violence"  in  the  entertainment  they 
1 1  ive.  We  i ell  our  kids  that  u  isn't  nice  to  play- 
light,  or  we  steer  them  from  some  monstrous 
figure  io  .1  pn  i-soi  ml  doll.  Even  in  the 
most   progressive  households,  where  we  make 
such  a  point  of  letting  children  feel  what  thc\ 
feel,  we  rush  to  substitute  an  enlightened  dis- 
cussion tor  the  raw   material  of  ragetul  fantasy. 
In  the  process,  we  risk  contusing  them  about 
then   natural  aggression  in  the  same  way  the 
Victorian*  confused  their  children  about  their 
i iii\    When  we  tr\  to  protect  our  c  hildren 
luii  own  feelings  and  fantasies,  we  shel- 
lei  them  not  against  violence  but  against  pow- 
i  selthi  ii  ■! 


(  ITIZEN  BEREZOVSKY 
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(iiiMtish,  another  <<f  the  oligarchs,  on  embezzle- 
ment charges;  a\  dropped,  Gusin- 
s/c\  left  the  country  Translated  from  the  Russian 
by  Marina  Malum  n  a. 


1  Var  \  l.idiiuu  \  ladimin  ivic  h, 

Last  week  a  high  official  of  your  administra- 
tion presented  me  with  an  ultimatum:  transfer 
my  stake  in  <-  )RT  ti  i  the  state  within  two  weeks 
or  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Gusinsky — mean- 
ing, 1  presume,  the  Butyrka  prison.  I  assume 
that  the  reason  tor  such  an  otter  is  your  displea- 
sure with  the  ORT  coverage  of  the  Kursk  sub- 
marine accident.  "The  president  wants  to  run 
ORT  himself,"  your  representative  told  me. 

ORT  is  currently  the  only  national  channel 
that  does  not  depend  entirely  on  the  authori- 
ties. It  I  accept  this  ultimatum,  there  will  be  no 
real  information  on  Russian  television,  only 
propaganda  controlled  by  your  advisers. 

1  admit  ill. u  the  media  subjected  you  to  sharp 
criticism  in  their  coverage  of  Kursk,  which  was 
also,  in  my  view,  quite  fair.  Your  desire  to  con- 
trol the  media  is  understandable:  it,  God  forbid, 
something  similar  were  to  happen  again,  there 
would  be  nn  one  to  criticize  you.  Without  inde- 
pendent media,  it  would  be  easier  for  you  to 
rule,  and  there  would  be  far  fewer  people  asking 
unpleasant  questions.  You  wouldn't  have  bad  to 
cut  your  vacation  short  to  raise  money  foi  the 
families  of  the  Kursk  victims. 

For  all  Russia's  shortcomings  and  problems, 
there  ire  several  indisputable  achievements, 
the  most  important  being  the  fact  that  millions 
of  people  are  no  longer  afraid  of  the  govern- 
ment, because  the  government  has  been 
forced,  to  some  extent,  to  answer  to  the  people. 
This  has  become  possible  above  all  thanks  to 
the  independent  media.  For  the  first  time  in 
decides  people  have  recourse  against  the  uiih- 
tiaman,  the  bureaucrat,  and  the  boss.  By 
putting  the  media  under  the  control  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  old  tears  will  return.  And 
there  will  be  no  one  to  complain  to. 

By  presenting  me  with  this  ultimatum,  you 
have  put  an  important  question  to  society:  do 
non-state  media  have  the  right  to  exist  in  Rus- 
sia? And  you  have  answered  that  question  with 
your  made  to  the  relatives  ol  the  Kursk  crew: 
"Television.'  They  must  he  lying.  There  are 
people  on  television  who  shout  more  loudly 
than  anyone  and  who  have  destroyed  this  very 
uiuv  and  navy.  Today  they  are  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  defenders,  and  again  thev  are  do- 
ing it  in  order  to  discredit  and  destroy  the  army 
and  the  navy.  They  stole  a  lot  of  money  and 
i\\  buying  up  everyone  and  everything. 
And  they  have  made  laws  to  match." 

\1\    answer  to  you   is  thai    private  capital, 


even  it  il  is  selfish  and  willful,  Joes  not  start 
wars  and  does  nul  hide  casualties;  11  did  not 
hush  up  Chernobyl;  u  does  not  deport  people 
or  liquidate  <^  1 . i ■ —  enemies.  The  authorities  have 
mam  ways  oi  controlling  private  capital,  hut 
Russian  society  has  only  one  method  oi  re- 
stricting government:  independent  media. 

A  famous  American  journalist,  II.  L. 
Mencken,  once  said,  "For  every  problem  there 
is  one  solution  which  is  simple,  near,  and 
wrong."  To  put  it  the  Russian  way,  "It  there  is 
a  person  there  is  a  problem;  il  there  is  no  per- 
son there  are  no  problems."  Threats  and  black- 
mail are  not  permissible  tools  tor  a  govern- 
ment to  use  in  resolving  disputes  with  citizens. 
They  signal  weakness,  incompetence,  and 
therefore  danger  tor  the  whole  society.  You 
know  me  fairly  well,  and,  unlike  your  advisers, 
you  will  not  be  too  surprised  to  learn  that  1 
will  not  bow  to  diktat. 

1  urge  you,  Mr.  President,  to  stop  before  it  is 
too  kite.  Do  not  let  the  genie  of  unlimited 
power  out  ol  the  bottle.  It  will  destroy  both  the 
nation  and  you. 

Y  ours  sincerely, 
B.  Berezovsky 


[Transcript) 

DOPE  FIENDS 


From  a  1996  conversation  between  "drug  czar" 
Barry  R.  Mc(  'afjrey  and  A.  M.  Rosenthal,  then  a 
New  York  Times  columnist,  just  after  California 
and  Arizona  passed  referendums  legalizing  the 
medical  use  of  marijuana  A  ta/v  recording  of  this 
conversation  was  an  exhibit  in  the  matter  of  Dr. 
Marcus  Conant,  et  al.  i  Ram  R.  McCaffrey, 
et  al.,  a  lawsuit  that  sought  to  block  the  govern- 
ment's Mtited  intention  to  prosecute  doctors  who 
discussed  with  patients  marijuana's  potential  bene- 
fits; on  September  7,  a  federal  judge  ruled  that 
such  prosecutions  would  en 'Lite  the  First  Amend- 
ment. According  to  his  office,  Mc(  \iffrcx  routinely 
recorded  telephone  conversations  with  journalists, 
often  without  their  knowledge,  to  ensure  that  he 
Wits  not  misquoted. 


A.  M.  ROSENTHAL:  I'm  calling  because  I  know 
you  have  been  watching  this  thing  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona  as  carefully  as  I  should 
have,  bur,  ah,  it's  really  terrihh  worrisome. 
Maybe  I'm  overdoing  it  in  my  head,  but— 

RARR1  R.  \U  AFFREY:  1  think  not. 

ROSENTHAL:  Okay,  bet  me  ask  you  one  or  two 
things.  We  can  speak  on  .m\  basis  you  want. 

M  (  AFFREY:  On  the  record. 


;oSENTHAL:  Yeah,  because  1  realh  1 1< 
body,  I  need  a  little  help  I  want  to  show  tin 
opposition  tt>  this.  \\  here  d<>  we  go  (run 
now.'  I  low  would  you  describe  this  legislatioi 
in  terms  o|  impact  on  the  drug  war  and  so  on 
I  don't  want  to  put  words  in  your  mouth,  bu 
I'm  trying  to  write  a  column  in  which  I  wan 
to  s,i\  that  this  thine  has  been  done-  while  the 
rest  of  us,  too  many  of  us,  not  including  you 
were  asleep.  Thai  it  shows  e\ vr\  sign  that  n 
the  next  two  years  the\  will  get  reach  to  pu 
this  proposition  on  other  ballots.  .And,  uh 
where  d^<  we  go  from  here.'  bust  of  all,  wha 
i\^  we  d^  about   these,   what   happened   II 


[Accomplishments] 
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From  The  Malaysia  Book  of  Records,  u'itfi  an  in- 
troduction by  Malavsian  prime  minister  Mahathir 
Mohamad.  According  to  Mr.  Mohamad,  the  book 
reflects  "the  true  grit  of  all  Ma/a\sians"  as  they 
"strive  totvards  a  developed  nation  status." 


First  Made-in-Malaysia  Rice  Cooker 
.argest  Company  Annual  Kept  at  c  Collection 
.ongest  Hot  Doe  Line 
.ongest  Lion  Dance  Performance 

leaviest  Load  Pulled  With  Hair 
biggest  Goose  Origami 
•amily  With  the  Most  Fingers  and  Toes 
First  t  'ircuiiic  ision  1  Va  ice 

ongest  Mandarin  .Album  Title 
.argest  Satay  C  !<  imbt  i 
..argest  Porridge-(  looking  Even! 
.t  ingest  Abbreviate  >n 
Fust  Luminous  Rowling  (  enter 

ongest  Nonstop  Whistling 

argest  Paper  Rag  C  !t  Tec  tion 

lighest  Stair  (,  'limbed  i  >n  C  .lenched  T<  >e- 
Fastest  Rubber-Stamp  Machine 
.argest  Gathering  of  Older  Persons  in  a  <  'in  us 
Mggest  Gathering  of  the  Smallest  Cars  m  the 

C  ]i  >untr\ 
Most  Rats  and  I  Cockroaches  in  a  Laborator\ 
biggest  Fly  Trap 
Largest  Mock  Soccer  Rail 

leaviest  Poster 

argest  Eraser  (  Collection 

lighest  and   Longest    Rescue   Atfempi    by  a 
1  landicapped  Individual 
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iTHAL:  IVl  ( ,'luuon  campaign  against  it.' 
M  <  \l  1  KkY:  R(  ith  C  'linton  and  Dole  made  state- 
ments, and  C  !linton  obviously  empowered  all 
ot  u-  to  gel  >  mii  there  and  try  and  educate  the 
people.  And  I  went  and  got  three  former 
president*  to  sign  a  letter.  We  had  Justice 
put  "in  i  legal  opinion  th.u  didn't  relet  to 
the  referendum-  but  did  reter  to  medical  use 
of  marijuana.  And  then  we — 

:  You  me, in,  saying  it's  not  legal.' 
i  V  ili,  saying,  look,  we've  keen 
through  tin-  before,  federal  law  and  federal 
directives  will  remain  unaffected  by  any  ref- 
erendum, and  federal  law  will  remain  opera- 
tive and  dominant  over  any  state  law.  So 
now,  finally,  the  problem  was  getting  the 
facts  ,nii  in  from  ot  the  people  in  (  '.ilifornia 
and  Arizona,  bui  unfortunately,  at  that 
point,  we  had  tin-  bizarre  situation  where 
there  was  ,i  lot  nt  money,  million-  of  dollar-, 
pushing  a  referendum  from  out-of-state  indi- 
viduals, and  not  many  of  them.  I  think  it 
essentially  six  people  who  bankrolled 
the  u  Ii.  >le  thing. 


R<  isi  MT11AL:  And  who  were  thev  .' 

M,  i  \l  l-'REV:  It's  (  ieorgc  St  mis.  It's  .1  m  i\  named 
Sterling,  there's —  Rockefeller  was  one  ol 
them. 

R(  )SI  N  I  HAI  :  Whk  li  one  ' 

M  i  :AEFREY:  C uilly,  1  can'l  keep  them  straight. 

ROSENTHAL:  The  other  day  I  wrote  something, 
1  mentioned  Soros  —this  guy  is  really  gonna 
cause  us  is  causing  trouble  in  this.  1  ie  does 
all  these-  things.  He  is  supporting  the  pro- 
drug foundations. 

M  c  Al  EREY:  I  agree  absolutely. 

ROSENTHAL:  All  over  the  country. 

M  (  Al  FREY:  I  le's  at  the  heart  and  soul  of  a  lot 
of  this.  It's  aliened  he  spent   1  5  million  bucks 

pills 

ROSENTHAL:  The  heart  and  soul  of  what,  the 
initiatives? 

MiC  AFFREY:  Yeah,  this  is — We're  now  going  to 
see  this  come  up  .ill  over  the  country.  And 
this  is  not  paranoia  on  my  part,  this  is  a  na- 
tional legalization-ot-drugs  strategy.  It's  not 
paranoia  on  my  pari.  In  other  words,  1  see 
this  not  as  two  medical  initiatives  dealing 
with  the  terminally  ill;  I  see  this  ,is  part  of  a 
national  effort  to  legalize  drills,  starting  with 
marijuana,  all  over  the  United  States. 

Ri  iSI  NTHA1  :  St)  do  1. 

MiCAFFREY:  1  think  that's  what's  at  stake  in 
these  two  cases.  It  was  absolutely  cunning- 
It's  worth  a  graduate-school  paper  to  exam- 
me  how  they  did  it.  They  did  polling,  the\ 
determined  what  initiatives  will  work  with 
the  people,  the  \oieis  in  those  states.  The 
one  in  Arizona  was  even  mote  hyzantine 
than  the  one  in  California.  California  is  a 
little  hit  t  beech  and  Chong,  bur  the  one  in 
Arizona,  it  you  read  that  initiative — 

Rt  'SENTHAL:  Let  me  jump  in  tor  a  little  hit.  V.  hi 
say  the  federal  laws  against  the  growing  and 
use  or  possession  of  these  things — marijua- 
na— will  still  stand.  Now  what  is  it  according 
to  the  proposition — .'  As  1  gather,  it  is  (  !alifor- 
nia  law  now  that  you  can  ^l>  it.  Do  they  haw- 
to  pass  a  specific  law.'  I  think  this  does  it. 

M  CAFFREY:  Well,  first  of  all,  the  jury  is  out. 
Bui  1  think  what's  going  to  happen  in  (  '.1I1 
forma  is  it  you're  growing,  it  you're  sitting 
out  in  the  middle  ot  the  national  forest 
growing  a  hundred  pot  plants  that  are  worth 
10,000  bucks  apiece,  you're  still  gonna  net 
arrested,  and  then  you're  gonna  have  to  try 
and  demonstrate  th.it  you  were  not  111  viola- 
tion ot  existing  California  law  and  that 
you're  covered  in  some  way  by  this  new 
initiative. 

ROSENTHAL:  You  said  the  national  park,  but  sup- 
pose someone  is  growing  it  in  his  back  yard.' 

M ■(  AFFREY:  Well,  how  about  the  balcony  in  an 
apartment  building  overlooking  Los  Angeles 


airport,  'cause  you're  gonna  see  that  in  al 
another  three  weeks  too. 

ROSENTHAL:  No  question  about  it,  thev'vt 

victory  on  then  hands  and  1  hey  re  gonna  u  e 
it.  (  M  course  they  m.i\  decide  to  pla\   it  low 
key  and — 

M  1  Al  FREY:  Well,  Abe,  the  other  thing  I'd  sug- 
gest to  you,  though,  is  legitimate  doctors  are 
not  going  ti  1  be  using  this.  Some  of  them  will 
be  it  they  think  there's  money  111  it,  but— 

IU  iSENH  HAL:  Rut,  Barry,  in  (  'al if 01  ma,  you  don't 
need  a  prescription,  a  written  prescription. 

M  1  \ILKLY:  You  need  ,1  doctor  to  recommend 
it.  And  so  initially,  are  you  going  to  go  to  a 
cancer  doctor  as  a  tout  teen  year-old  and  get 
him  to  recommend  marijuana.'  1  think  iS5 
percent  of  the  people  in  California  aren't  go- 
ing to  smoke  dope  and  aren't  going  to  allow 
then  kids  to  do  u.  And  physicians  aren't  go- 
ing to  recommend  it.  I  mean,  it's  just — it's 
counterintuitive  to  think  that  some  intelli- 
gent woman  or  man  who  is  a  physician  and 
trained  in  the  healing  arts  is  going  to  recom- 
mend smoking  p>  it. 

Ri  'SEN  111  \L:  Well,  you're  right,  but— 

Mi  AFFREY:  But  some  people  are,  and  the  real 
question  is  what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
them,  and  the  answer  is  we  don't  know  but 
for  sure  we're  not  getting  rolled  on  this  issue 
because  this  isn't  medicine,  this  isn't  sci- 
ence-, this  is  legalization  ol  drugs,  and  we 
think  kids  are  at  risk. 

ROSENTHAL:  Well,  we  got  caught  off  base  in 
C  .'alitornia— 

M  1  AFFREY:  Yes  sir.  Absolutely  we  did. 

ROSENTHAL:  And  I  think  the  best  thing  we  can 
do  is  say  we  were  caught  oft,  those  of  us  who 
were  against  it. 

M  1   Al  IK!  Y:  1  agree. 

Ri  iSENTI  IAL:  And  pull  ourselves  together. 

MiCAFFREY:  1  agree,  Abe.  I've  gone  ,1  long  time 
in  lite-  not  getting  killed  in  combat  because  I 
pay  attention  to  details.  And  you  do  what 
you're  supposed  to  ^\i>,  and  it  you  A>>  11  regu- 
larly you  don't  get  caught  oil  guard.  We 
don't  want  to  go  back  to  l^'TA  when  we  had 
25  million  Americans  regularly  using  drugs, 
when  we  had  a  third  of  the  armed  forces  us- 
ing drugs  and  the  NYl'l'  using  drug-  and  we 
had  the  faculty  of  universities  using  drugs. 

ROSEN1  HAL:  Are  you  talking  about  the  seventies' 

M  (  \I1KLY:  Yeah,  I1-'?1'  apparently  was  the 
peak  year  ol  drug  abuse-  in  America.  And  it 
didn't  work  out,  and  it  leli  us  with  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  dead  and  billions  of 
dollars—  From  l*-WQ  through  this  year,  we 
lost  100,000  Jv.w\  and  >W  billion  from  t he- 
abuse  ot  illegal  drugs  m  America 

ROSENTHAL:  And  what  we've  got  to  do,  I  mean, 
not   we,  but   all  ol  us,  is  convince  people  ot 
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I  ok  thank--,  and  also  how  arc 

loin     miss  you  all  espei  i . » 1 1  \   the 

I  tot  ithall  parties    .  . 

would  you  do  il  so  i.iii  nit.-  ha\  c 

ou  oi   email  you  with  some  good 

up  there  -o  \ i nit  friends  and  you  can  go 

i  diving  and  weither  i lit.  \  arc  asscsahlc 

i  ■   hi   u  li  ui  1-.  i. ii  ok  thanks? 

repeal  didni  yet  message  its  distorted 
I.  >es  talking  about  this  hother  you.' 
i  l\  l  :  titles  uii.it  hother  me 
\i  'i  l/A:  are  such  questions  much  on  your  mind? 
what  questions  ium   vvantr  to  know  if 
richard  has  any  »mi  dive  sites  up  there 

\:  what  would  you  do  il  richard  has  any 
yoo  dive  sites  up  there .' 
I  [VI  :  yo  diving  what  else  tor  lobster 
V  'I  l/A:  what  is  it  you  really  want  to  know? 

lll.lls    II    \\1|\ 

a  hat  the  hell  is  the  problem  here 
FIVE:  if  he  doesnt  fine  it  so  ok  i  dont  care 

what  tin  you  know   about  so  ok  you 
don't  i  are? 

what  do  i  know   aboOut   what  your  not 
making  anysense 

w  hat  about  your  own  not  making  .m\ 
sense? 

I  mine  do  |usi  asking  il  richard  can  tell  me 
about  soi  in-  good  lobster  tin  mil'  spots  I  hats  it 
il  this  is  .i  problem  then  forget  iot  i  dont 
km  >w  whats  going  on  here 

that  is  interesting,  please  continue 
-  i  mi  inue  what   just  asl    richard  when  he 
yets  home  about  some  lobster  diving  up  that 
l  hats  all   il   y<  ui  yot   a  problem   Wit  h   il 
then  foryel  it,  this  isnt  worhl  it  i  dont  know 
whats  been  yoiny  on  or  what   bev  has  told 
you  but   i  havent  done  anythiny  to  anybody 
tarn  the  -  mi  thai  yi  it  used  and  dumped 
it'll  me  more  about  that, 
about  what 

.'.  hal  do  you  think.' 
theres  nothiny  to  tell  s|k-  us  5ed  me  then 
;i  i  i  u  tt  I  ol  nit-  said  i  w  a  sni  her  type  anymon 
i  was  p,  issusi\  e  and  ct  nun  illiny 

perhaps  i  already   know   you  were  pos- 
-   and    ontn  illiny. 

was  huh  y(  ,h  nut-  i  ya\  e  her  ill  the  rot  nn 
ild   In  i    w  hal    to  klo  or 

i  tell  nit    yt  hi  were  huh  me 

hei    ill  i  In    i,  -  in  she  wanted 
hal   to  vlo  or  where  i 

i  Led  such  questions  hi  I 
it  this  imii  makiny  an\  sense 
1 1,  m  interesi 
iiu-  ne\  er  did  i  was  jusi  an- 


VOLIZA:  win  do  you  tell  me  you  were  just  an- 
other yuy  in  iw ■? 

what  do  \oii  mean  i  thought  i  meant 
somethiny  to  hei  i  thouyhl  we  where  yood 
together  hui  i  was  duped  by  her  she  played 
me  along,  what  part  dont  you  understand 

m  'I  1/  \:  were  you  really? 
II     i  was  nothiny  to  her 
,-es  really 

At  M.I/ A:  l  see. 

FIVE:  listen  i  didnl  em  you  to  dist.  uss  bev  i  |iist 
wanted  to  know  about  lobster  diving  up 
there  thats  all 

A i  'I  1/  \:  M  ui  seem  Ii  i  need  to  dldnt  em  tile. 

F1VI  :  shes  made  a  new  life  tine  and  dandy  i  dont 
care  ive  made  a  new  life  too 

\t  'I  1/  \:  does  talking  about  this  bother  you? 

FIVE:  no  it  doesnt  iam  over  her 

AOLIZA:  why  'no'? 

FIVE:  because  it  doesnt  what  we  had  is  over  she 
didnt  want  me  didnt  love  me  wasnt  her  type 
after  7  or  8  months  and  thats  all  l  gave  her 
everything  and  she  shit  on  me  so  end  of  sto 
ry  move  on  to  next  chapter 

V  >1  l/\:  are  you  angry? 

FIVE:  l  was  but  not  anymore  l  tried  to  remain 
friends  cause  she  said  she  wanted  to  and  i  did 
bul  asshole  made  her  cut  herself  off  from  me, 
and  hes  the  one  thats  changed  her  and  is 
controlling  her  but  so  he  it  thats  what  she 
wants  she  yot  it 

V  'I  l/A:  perhaps  i  already  know  you  were. 
FIVE:  no  what 

AOLIZA:  does  this  make  you  feel  unhappy? 

I  IVI  :  what  does 

\i  M  l/A:  does  that  question  interest  you? 

is  m\  mother  always  said  you  made  your 
bed  in  iw  lay  in  it 
FIVE:  does  what  question  interest  me 
\i  >l  l/A:  what  answer  would  please  you  most? 
FIVE:  nothiny  about  her  interests  me 
\OI  1/  \:  does  talking  about  this  bother  you? 
FIVE:  iam  not   looking  for  any  answers  already 
have  all  i  need 

no  why  do  you  keep  asking  that 
■     what  comes  to  mind  when  you  ask 
that? 

isk  what 

what  comes  to  mind  when  you  ask 
thai  ? 

lidnt  ask  anything  did  i 
that's  quite  interesting. 
FIVI     foryel   i  bothered  you  this  conversation  is 
way  out  there  ill  lind  some  other  dive  site-. 
>odh\c  have  a  good  life  and  be  happy 
bye 

thai  i-  interesting,  please  continue. 
;    l\i   y  ul  iam  not  getting  in  to  this  there  is 
nothiny  to  talk  about  bye 

1.  ies  talking  about  this  bother  you? 
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WHAT  DREAMS  MAY 
COME 


From  A  Fly  in  the  Soup,  a  memoir  O  C/iuWcs 
Simk  ,  published  this  month  by  the  (  'nhvrsifs  of 
Michigan  Press.  Simie's  must  recent  honk  of  poems 
is  Jackstraws. 


I 


n  the  days  of  my  youth,  1  could  yet  a  good 
night's  deep  on  a  li.nd  floor  without  a  cover.  I'd 
stretch  out  on  my  Hack  fully  dressed,  shut  my 
eyes,  and  drift  off  immediately.  That's  how  1 
dept  in  prison  in  Yugoslavia  when  I  was  ten 
years  old.  1  still  have  a  dim  memory  of  the 
crowded  floor  of  the  cell,  the  men  sleeping 
squeezed  together  and  me  awake  sitting  up  in 
the  milk\  light  of  the  new  day.  I  wore  shorts 
when  we  were  caught  crossing  the  border.  My 
legs  were  haelh  scratched  from  crawling  through 
the  thiek  woods  at  night.  What  gave  my  mother 
the  courage  to  set  out  like  that  with  two  small 
hoys  and  two  strange  men  as  guides  into  the 
el.uk :'  I'd  like  to  ask  her,  hut  she's  keen  dead  for 
years.  1  imagine  her  roll  mi;  her  eyes  in  exaspera- 
tion. Ry  the  lime  she  was  eighty-nine,  she  was 
convinced  th.it  nothing  that  happened  to  her  in 
her  lite  made  any  s^nse.  Bombs  falling  out  of  the 
blue  sky,  cities  in  smoke,  corpses  lying  individu- 
ally or  in  heaps  everywhere  you  looked,  and 
here  I'm  still  asking  tor  an  explanation. 

A  dog  will  join  you  on  the  floor,  even  a  cat, 
hut  rarely  a  human  being.  Monastic  cells,  soli- 
tary confinement,  sleeping  in  the  open,  and 
sidewalks  o|  bit;  cities  where  homeless  huddle 
come  to  mind.  The  hard  surface  is  ^mi^\  tor 
your  spme,  people  tell  you.  I  had  my  doubts. 

A  woman  loekeel  me  out  of  her  apartment 
once.  Pissed,  tired,  and  tipsy,  1  went  to  sleep 
right  in  front  of  her  door  using  her  doormat  as 
a  pillow.  1  woke  hours  later  to  ^ateh  sight  of  .in 
old  woman  walking  past  me  with  her  little  dog, 
who  gave  me  a  look  of  understanding.  Even 
passionate  screwing  on  the  floor  has  a  wa\  of 
coming  to  an  abrupt  end  the  instant  you  realize 
your  knees  or  your  hack  are  killing  you.  That 
morning  1  rose  quickly  and  hurried  after  the 
old  woman  and  her  dog. 

There  were  periods  in  my  lite  when  1  couldn't 
remember  a  single  dream.  1  went  around  embar- 
rassed, trying  to  imagine  what  dreaming  would 
he  like.  At  other  times  I  found  myself  e\  et\ 
night  with  a  different  east  of  characters  dressed 
like  guests  at  a  funeral.  More  freaks  packed  into 
one  dream  than  in  all  the  sideshows  in  the 
world.  I  acted  in  countless  tragedies  and  porn 
flicks.  The  sets  and  the  lighting  were  those  ot  a 


lu20s  German  Expressionist  movie    Hiei 
many  shadows,  where  further  dangers  lurl  ■ 
The  sky  in  my  dreams  was  always  overcast .  I  w.is 
in  some  vaguely   familiar  city  where,  for  some 
reason,  I  could  not  give  in\  terrors  a  slip-   Even 
one  must   have  walked  on  padded  feet,  because 
there  was  never  am  si wind. 

I  would  not  be  the1  same  man  if  1  had  been 
able  to  sleep  well  in  my  lite.  It  all  started  when 
1  was  twelve.  I  tell  in  love.  I  lay  in  the  dark  try- 
ing to  imagine  what  was  under  her  black  skirt. 
1  thought  her  name  was  Maria,  but  it  was  realh 
lnsi  imnia. 

In  ,i  life  full  of  troubles,  Insomnia  kepi  me 
company  against  the  fear  of  the  dark.  \\  e  were 
like  young  lovers.  1  had  no  secrets  from  her. 
Our  silences  were  as  eloquent  as  our  speech. 

Most  of  the  time,  I  resisted  the  uupuhe  to 
toss  ,md  turn.  I  didn't  blink.  1  tried  not  to  swal- 
low. I  didn't  even  move  my  tongue.  My  mind 
was  hke  I  lysses.  We  took  long  sea  voyages 
We  were  often  in  the  South  Seas  and  China. 
In  nineteenth-century  London  and  St.  Peters- 
burg we  were  afraid. 

Mostly,  though,  we  were  calm.  Like  Noah's 
crow,  we  reci  mnoitered  our  galaxy.  Acrobats  of 
the  abyss,  tace-to-tace  with  the  ineffable.  We 
had  conversations  with  old  philosophers,  mys- 
tics, and  death-camp  prisoners. 

"I'm  awake  because  I  don't  wish  to  he  sur- 
prised by  my  future,"  said  one,  "There's  free- 
dom only  tor  the  awake,"  said  another 

I  lorror  of  consciousness,  everybody's  favorite 
hi  ime  movie. 
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I  olten  k-li   like  ,1  sclioi  iielcim  ie<  I  to 

w  i  Hi   the  same  '■.  ■  i  i     r  tv  1 1  i  '  ■   ei  and 

I   IIIIC    \  .11)  1-1  H.  ]       IVlll  I  l     ">P«.'l   l.ll 

brand  ill  iikI.hh  hoi'  to  hn   it  lie 
.  Hi  inc. 

My  tic. is  elon'l  - 

isn  mally  ,   I   clillll  prival       -l,iii 

way  to  the  J. nil  m  m     I  \    li   1^  like 

an  empt\   nighti  lul  menu  pl;u  eel 

i  >I1  e.K  ll  table' 

I  Ik   i  hilJ  1  w  line  to  \  isit   me.  I  le 

wanted  to  sh  i  nigs  in  ;i  theater  with 

in ie  e  eatei  ins.  1   went    reluc  tantly, 

In  i  exist.  I  e'i  mlcM  e  been 

walkm  I  on  a  tightn  >pe  with  eves 

Ai    I  i.l  aK\  ay  -  Ix'liiA  eJ  the  worst.  Ly 

il  ing  my  heartbeats  to  a  iliousaiul 
n  tetieled  to  believe  in  the  future, 

■ '.  I  h. iJ  tits  n|  doubts.  Even  w  I  len  I 
Ik  .  I  dreamed  I  was  awake.  M\   eon 
knew   lis  business.  I  was  eontinuously 
its  ek  ise  surveil lance.  I  bad  a  thei  >ry:  Oocl 
i     itraiel  of  insomniacs,  but  not  the  de\'il. 

My  love  rend  \  icrorian  novels  ai  night, 
while  I  lead  mysteries  and  history  books.  Hie 
ihmK  .it  .mi  pages  being  turned  made  mice  in 
tin  walls  tremble;  the  angel  ol  death  put  on  bis 
tbiek  glasses  to  peek  over  our  shoulders. 

So  many  judges,  so  little  justice  in  the  world! 
Murder  is  a  lolk  art,  it  occurred  to  mi'  in  my 
fiftieth  yeai  lln\  keep  perfecting  it  without 
evel  being  pleased  with  the  results. 

"1  ong  live  the  brotherhooel  of  the  sleepless!" 
I  bout  eel  with  the  not  ise  tightening  around  my 
iie-ek,  but  .ill  anyone  ehe  hearel  was  the  olel 
1  i    |s|  i  mgs  sigh  anel  i  leak. 

.And  then,  |iisi  ,i-  the-  ela\  was  breaking,  I 
smiled  to  mvselt,  >  I   fell   m\    love  leaving  mv 
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and  malign  over  the  spiky  tree  line,  instantly 
sucking  the'  dew  from  the  leaves  and  driving  it 
into  the  parched  earth  and  he  judged  it  was  go- 
ing to  be-  another  hoi  one.  1  le'  sat  with  a  leg  ex- 
tended i  wer  the  i  ipen  eai"  door,  sipping  the  last  of 
his  coffee,  He  glanceel  ( iccasionally  at  bis  wrist  as 
il  he'd  check  the  rune-  though  he  wore-  no  watch 
there.  There  was  jusl  a  bank  of  paler  flesh,  like 
the  ghost  of  a  watch.  I  lis  watch  resided  in  a  cigar 
box  wuli  similat  timepieces  beneath  the  bar  at 
the'  poolroom  where  he'd  pawnee!  it  for  two  six- 
packs  of  Falstaff  beer,  and  he  resolved  that  the 
first  thing  be'  was  going  to  do  when  he  got  a  pay- 
check was  redeem  the  wat<  h. 

Alici  a  while  he  goi  out  of  the  car  with  bis 
lunchhox  and  seated  himself  on  a  pile  of  tree 
trunks  .i  dozer  had  pushed  into  windrows.  The 
blade-scarred  trees  were  lush  with  honeysuckle 
vines  and  the'  air  was  beady  with  the  scent  of 
their  blossoms,  lie  opened  the  lunchhox  anel 
selected  a  sandwich  and  unwrapped  it  and  took 
a  bite.  Occasionally  he'd  glance  up  the  cherted 
road  and  cock  his  he-ad  attentively  and  listen 
but  all  he  could  heal  was  doves  calling  mourn- 
ful as  lost  souls  from  some  smoky  hollow  still 
locked  in  sleep. 

I  le  turned  at  a  sudden  whicker  in  the  air  and 
watched  a  hummingbird  suck  the  drop  of  nectar 
from  the-  throat  of  a  honeysuckle.  Curious  crea- 
ture, no  bigger  than  his  thumb.  Its  blurred  wings, 
tiny  sesame  eyes.  IK'  stopped  chewing  and 
wale  bed  it.  I  le-  studied  it  with  a  bemused  intensi- 
ty as  it  he'd  learn  its  secrets.  As  it  this  might  be  a 
taleni  he  ought  to  acquire.  When  he  beard  the 
fust  pickup  truck  he  rewrapped  the  uneaten  por- 
tion of  his  sandwich  and  restored  it  to  the  lunch- 
h  ix  and  fastened  the  e  lasps  and  stood  up. 

The-  iniek  pulled  nearei  the'  unfinished  struc- 
ture and  stopped  anel  two  men  got  out.  Doors 
slammed  I  hey  stood  studying  the  schoolhouse 
as  il  to  see'  did  il  meet  their  specifications. 

Bout  time  you  all  got  here,  Albright  sang 
out.  I'd  abi nit  give  you  out . 

The'Y  elieln'l  even  look  at  him.  They'd  seen 
this  tool  before.  This  was  the  third  day  he'd 
been  perched  on  i  lie-  windnnved  trees,  drawing 
no  salary,  waning  like-  a  vulture  tor  somebody 
ii '  burn  out,  n<  >t  sht  >w   up,  die'. 

You  ici  kon  they'll  be  hum  today.7 

You'd  have  to  ask  Woodall  about  that,  one 
of  the  men  -aid. 

The  othei  man  In  a  cigarette.  He  glanced  at 
Albright  tin. nigh  the  smoke.  It  gets  any  hotter 
than  it  was  vesterelay  you  can  base  mv  job. 

I'd  take  it,  Albright  said. 

The  man  looked  at  him.  You  wouldn't  know 
what  the-  hie  k  to  do  with  1 1,  he  said. 

Supposed  to  be-  a  hundred  in  the  shade  and 
shade  hard  to  o  >me  by ,  .Albright  said. 

Other  workers  arrived  in  beat-up  trucks  and 
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\\  hat  is  the  purpose  of  life?  What  is 
best  kind  of  life?  Who  or  what  is  God? 
w  can  we  tell  truth  from  falsehood? 
ut  s  the  essence  of  justice?  When  is 
egitimate  for  one  person  to  have  power 
r  others?  Can  these  questions  even  be 
we  red? 

You  too  must  have  asked  yourself 
istions  like  these.  Perhaps  you  once 
k'ed  that  some  day  you  would  work  your 
/  through  the  works  of  the  greatest 
ikers  and  find  your  own  answers. 

But  that  would  take  years  of  intense 
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greatest  minds  of  the  Western  world. 

i  can  use  these  taped  lectures  to  master 

essence  and  consequence  of  each 
ikers  greatness  during  a  small  portion  of 
ir  leisure  time,  or  even  while  you 
imutc,  walk  or  jog,  or  run  routine 
inds  and  take  care  of  dailv  chores. 

A  Unique  Learning  Opportunity 

This  recorded  course  offers  a  brilliant 
/ey  of  philosophy  by  an  all-star  teaching 
n  with  no  equal  in  lecturing  skill  at  any 
;le  college  campus  anywhere  else  in  the 
:ld. 

With  these  tapes,  you  can  follow  the 


great  conversation  of  the  ages,  and  learn 
how  it  continues  to  shape  us  today. 

I  hese  lectures  will  give  you  a  grasp 
of  the  intellectual  history  of  the  Western 
world  possessed  by  as  few  as  one  out  of 
every  thousand  Americans. 
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I    don't    reckon    1    need    nobody   today, 
i  ill  said.  Ik-  was  studying  the  working 
t nen,  looking  all  about  as  it  to  see  was  everyone 
accounted  tor. 

Albright  played  bis  bole  card.  They  locked 
up  (  1\  de  Ednu  nids  last  night. 

The\  did.' 

Cleve  Ciarrison  arrested  him  last  night  in 
Baxter's  dii  a  drunk  and  disorderly,  lie  was 
drunk  as  a  tiddler's  bitch.  He'd  oi  needed  a 
seein  eye  di  ig  ti  i  rind  bis  «a\  across  the  street. 

He  was  running  the  crimper,  Wood. ill  said 
isedlv. 

I  le  won't  Ik  runnin  u  today  unless  it's  got  a 
bell  of  a  cord  .m  it.  That's  why  1  thought  you 
might  nei 

I  don't  need  i  I  need  somebody 

that  can  i  |  crate  a  i  rimper. 

1  lellhre.  1  can  pkk  it  up.  I  was  drivin  a  trac- 
tor when  I  was  ten  yeai  old.  Runnin  a  haybaler. 
A  crimper's  a  plaything  next  to  a  haybaler. 

J. ill  w.is  thinking.  His  left  eye  bad  a 
cist  to  ii  as  it  he'd  see  a  wider  range  oi  things 


than  other  men  and  Albright  was  never  quite 
certain  which  eye  was  watching  him. 

There's  nor  much  to  n  tor  .1  tact,  he  finally 
said.  1  don't  have  anyhody  1  can  spare  to  pui  on 
it,  so  I'm  going  to  have  to  give  you  a  shot  .11  it. 

I  won't  let  you  down. 

We'll  gel  you  .1  hardhat  our  of  the  trailer 
here.  We'll  have  to  till  out  some  papers  any- 
way. This  here  is  ,1  government  joh  and  every- 
thing ha>  to  he  wrote  down  tive  or  six  times. 

He  had  ascended  the  steps  ,md  was  unlock- 
ing the  otfice  door.  Albright  was  glancing 
about  to  see  was  anybody  watching  him  get 
lured.  They  went  in.  The  air  in  the  trailer  was 
hot  and  Stirling  and  Albright  telt  sweat  break 
out  instantly  all  over  his  body.  Woodall  set 
him  to  filling  out  tonus  and  began  rummaging 
through  a  wooden  box  of  hardhats  and  rubber 
boots.  He  laid  a  blue  hardhat  upon  the  desk. 

You  have  to  wear  this  hardhat  all  the  time 
you're  on  the  work  site. 

Have  you  not  got  another  white  one  like  you 
got?  Albright  was  licking  the  point  of  bis  pen- 
cil, studying  Woodall's  hat. 

These  blue  hardhats  are  laborer's  hats.  This 
one  I  got  is  ,1  superintendent's  hat.  It  might  be 
a  little  early  in  the  day  lor  one  of  them.  1  been 
here  twenty  years  and  1  own  the  company. 

Oh.  Well.  Blue's  .ill  right.  One  of  them  blue 
ones'd  sun  me  just  fine,  I  reckon. 

Listen  to  me  about  this  hat.  You  got  to  wear 
it  all  the  time.  This  is  a  government  job  and 
the  sons  of  bitches  keep  sending  inspectors 
around  trying  to  catch  me  tucking  up.  They 
catch  a  man  working  without  a  hat  it'd  be  a 
hcllatious  tine  on  me  and  no  telling  what  else, 
'l  ou  got  it.' 

Albright  signed  his  name  with  a  flourish.  I 
got  it,  he  -aid. 

Let's  yet  going  then. 

Woodall  was  already  going  down  the  steps, 
striding  oft  toward  the  tall  brick  building.  1  lev,  Al- 
bright called  after  him.  Where's  this  crimper  at:' 

Woodall  turned.  It's  on  the  root,  where  did 
you  reckon  it  was  at.'  Do  you  not  know  what 
we're  talking  about  here.' 

Course  I  know.  I  just  didn't  know  it  it  was  al- 
ready up  there  or  it  we'd  have  to  carry  it. 

They  stood  before  a  ladder  leading  to  the 
roof.  Albright  looked  up.  The  sheer  brick  wall, 
the  ladder  telescoping  into  the  nothingness  of 
a  hot  brassy  sky.  1  le  judged  it  forty  or  fifty  feet. 

That  ladder  sure  is  one  long  son  of  a  bitch, 
he  said. 

It  don't  go  but  from  the  bottom  to  the  top, 
Woodall  pointed  out.  Let's  be  tor  going  up  it. 
Time's  wasting  and  there's  a  world  ot  metal 
waiting  up  there  to  be  crimped. 

Albright  took  a  deep  breath  and  squared  his 
shoulders  and  laid  a  hand  to  each  side  ot  the 


ladder.  I  le  -failed  up.  1  he  ladder  swayed  l 
and  disquietingly  with  his  progress,  lie  com, 
hear  11  grating  against  the  brick  parapei  high 
above  him.  He  could  feel  Woodall  coming  up 
behind  him.  I  laltway  up  he  stopped.  I  lis  hand* 
gripping  the  rung  of  the  ladder  were  bloodless 
and  while.  His  knees  began  to  jerk  spasmodi- 
cally nor  could  he  make  them  stop.  The  ladder 
began  to  shake. 

Hey,  Woodall  called. 

.Albright  didn't  say  anything.  He  was  staring 
through  a  window  opening  into  a  room  where 
men  were  hanging  drywall.  He  was  imagining 
what  the  solidlooking  floor  felt  like  beneath 
their  feet. 

This  ladder's  tied  off  up  there.  It's  not  going 
anywhere. 

1  was  thinking  more  in  the  line  ot  me  going 
somewhere  without  it,  Albright  said,  b  there 
not  any  other  way  up' 

No  there's  not.  We've  not  put  the  elevator 
in  yet  and  the  helicopter's  out  on  some  other 
job.  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  you  were  afraid  of 
heights' 

I  didn't  know.  I  ain't  ever  been  on  em  be- 
fore. 

Jusl  go  up  one  step  at  a  tune  and  don't  be 
looking  down.  Look  at  the  wall. 

Albright  rested  his  face  on  his  clenched 
knuckles.  He  closed  his  eyes.  .After  a  time  he 
began  to  ascend  again. 

When  he  reached  the  top  he  stepped  over  the 
parapet  onto  an  em  irmous  expanse  ot  metal  root- 
ing. The  roof  was  enclosed  froni  and  sides  by  the 
brick  wall  capped  with  stone  but  open  on  the 
rear  and  Albright's  feet  sensed  a  slight  pitch  to- 
ward the  open  area.  The  root  felt  solid  and  sub- 
stantial beneath  his  teet  when  he  stamped  it  ten- 
tatively and  remnants  of  his  normal  cockiness 
began  to  accrue  about  him  now  that  he  was  -ate. 

Tlie  crimper  was  a  squat  metal  device  built 
Jose  to  the  floor  with  tour  short  appendages 
each  ending  in  ,1  roller.  There  was  a  handle  on 
its  baek  not  unlike  a  harness  and  to  Albright  it 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  full-grown  dachs- 
hund. To  complete  this  illusion  it  was  powered 
by  an  electrical  cord  wound  about  the  handle 
like  a  leash. 

This  metal  is  all  laid  out  and  screwed  to  the 
lathing,  Woodall  said.  It's  not  going  anywhere. 
but  where  the  |oints  ire  there  are  two  L- 
shaped  edges  and  this  crimper  just  rides  down 
the  joint  and  crimps  the  longer  edge  over  the 
short  one.  You  see.'  Lhai  makes  it  watertight. 
I  Lie,  I'll  -how   you. 

Wi  K » till  In  >isted  the  crimper  ,\\^A  set  it  astride 
one  ot  the  seams.  Albright  watched.  Woodall 
tlij  1  e.l  ,1  toggle  switch  and  the  crimper  sprang  to 
lite  aid  began  a  loud  clacketyclaek  and  com- 
menced  pulling  itself  along  the  crimped  edge,  its 
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little  rollered  kvt  gliding  snioiithK  on  the  metal. 
Woodall  paid  out  i  ord  from  the  roll  across  his  arm 
iikI  when  he' J  e  rimpcd  ■-:  \  eight  ieet  leaned  and 
grasped  tin  handle  on  the  machine's  hack  and 
lifting  it  and  reversing  itsdirei  tion  set  it  on  the  next 
seam  facing  and  began  crimping  it.  He  cut  the 

U  ".I'.'lc  s\\  IK  li 

You  see.'  I  just  turned  it  to  show  \i  >u  how.  You 
let  it  crimp  c  lear  to  the  end  ot  a  seam  then  |iist  pK  L 
u  up  and  I  lip  it  onto  the  next  one  and  g<  >  hack  the 
otlie i  way.  You  don't  nerd  to  shut  hei  oil  unless 
you  quit  crimping,  lust  keep  yout  p<  >wer  cord  feed- 
ing and  let  her  roll.  Watc  h  hei  on  that  hack  side 
where  there's  not  an\  parapet,  rurn  her  two  feet 
01  o  hack  from  the  edge.  That's  heen  hand 
crimped  already  to  keep  a  man  from  having  to 
lean  out  over  the  edge  and  turn  the  c  rimper.  You 
;ot    ii  i\  quest  ii  >ns.' 

Whose  airplane  is  that .'  Albright  asked. 

What.' 

Albright  was  gazing  over  the  hrick  parapet  in- 
to a  level  green  expanse  of  held.  In  the  distance 
a  i  me  engine  plane  was  tethered  and  the  sun  glint- 
ed i  'It  '._'u\  w  ires  sei  uring  the  wings.  (  iows  like  tiny 
ceramit  cows  from  a  knickknack  shell  grazed 
plat  idly  in  the  weight  of  the  sun. 

A  In  ise  atrpl  me  is  that.' 

It's  mine,  \\  oodall  said.  Wen  you  listening  to 
w  hat  I  s,ik!  ahi  nit  i  hat  c  rimper.' 

Sure.  I  g<  'i  ii 

1  had  to  fly  all  the  way  to  North  (  arolina  to  yet 
it.  It  there's  one  in  the  state  ol  Tennessee  I 
i <  ml, In'i  tii i ■  1  ii.   I  i\  it  a  seam  or  two. 

•Mhnghl  flipped  the  switch  and  walked  along- 
side the  cnmpei  feeding  n  cord.  When  the 
crimped  edge  ended  he  t lipped  the  cm  i|  . ■< 
around  and  followed  u  hack.  Woodall  nodded 
grudgingly.  I  le  laid  a  hand  atop  his  head.  Keep 
that  hardhai  on,  In  yelled  ahove  the  din  i  t 
clackety*  la<  I-  I  le  turned  and  went  ha*  I-  down 
the  ladder. 

Ml  ii  j 1 1 1  sany,  pa\  ing  i  hi 
lea  1 1  l:as\  money,  he  was  thinking,  making  up 
i    hopping  list  as  hi  iddmg  up  prii  es. 

By  ten  o'c loci  the  heat  on  the  roof  was  hori  ific. 
Ii  .1  Hue. I  off  the  metal  in  miasinu  emanation 
like  steam  rising  fn  >m  a  swamp  and  the  sun  off  the 
mirrorliki  tu  was  blinding.  Albright  was  wring- 
ing wet  with  sweat  Son  of  a  hitch,  he  said.  It 
was  like  tin  I  i  <  nu  hi  to  hell,  like  the  furnace 
room  to  hell,  lie  wn-  constantly  wiping  sweat 
out  of  his  i  ili  a  shirt  sleeve  and  when  he 

"lanced  o  n  d  the  hon:<  m  the 

landscape  w  !  |  >  I  and  ran  like  a  landscape  viewed 
through  melt  ing  T  i-  I  le  fell  lightheaded  and  so 
weightless  I  drifting  ak  ifi  into  the  hoi 

blue  tirmameni  and  he  di\  tned  that  the  onh 
thm»  keeping  hi  in  i  irthhound  was  the  length  of 
leash  he  ke|  ■< .  reeling  in,  paying  out. 

1  le  i  ut  off  the  i  i  impel    i  >-  iddamn  it's  hot,  he 


said.  I'd  give  a  five-dollar  hill  for  a  good  cold 
drink  i  it  wall  i 

Bur  there  was  no  water  here  cold  or  otherwise 
and  the  thought  of  negotiating  the  ladder  again 
seemed  nol  to  appeal  to  him.  I  le  looked  a  hoi  it  for 
shade.  There  wasn't  any.  I  le  took  ofi  his  shirt  and 
folded  it  and  laid  it  on  the  roof  and  laid  the  hard- 
hat  atop  it.  Flicker  draws  heat  like  iron  draws  light- 
ning, lie  s,nd.  I  le  shook  the  water  out  oi  his  spun 
gold  curls  and  wiped  his  eyes  again  and  took  a 
pack  of  (  '.iiiich  out  of  his  pocket  hut  he'd  sweal  - 
ed  them  through  and  he  tossed  them  over  the 
edge.  1  le  stood  for  a  mi  >mcnt  catching  his  breath. 
The  air  was  so  hoi  it  seemed  to  sear  his  lungs.  I  le 
turned  the  crimper  hac  k  on. 

I  le  was  crimping  awa\  when  he  heard  someone 
yelling  at  him.  I  le  seemed  to  have  been  hearing 
it  suhliminally  for  some  tune  and  when  he  final- 
ly turned  Woodall  was  standing  on  the  roof 
screaming  al  him.  Woodall  pounded  the  top  of  his 
hardhat  and  pointed  a  finger  at  Albright's  hare 
head  until  finally  comprehending  but  momen- 
tarily confused  Albright  dropped  the  cord  and 
went  to  get  his  hardhat. 

The  crimper  crimped  on  toward  the  sloping 
edge  ot  the  roof.  Albright  positioned  the  blue  hat 
on  his  head  and  whirled  to  chase  the  crimper. 
Woodall  was  shneking  .it  him  soundlessly.  The 
crimper  was  al  the  edge  of  the  root  when  Albright 
grasped  the  cord.  There  was  too  much  slack  and 
the  crimper  tilted  over  the  edge  like  a  diver  and 
lust  went  on  crimping  sheer  air  and  vanished  from 
sight,  t  nine  hack,  Albright  cried.  The  cord  grew 
taut  in  his  hands  then  went  slack.  The  c  lackety- 
c  I.k k  fell  silent  and  something  slammed  against 
the  concrete  far  below  and  Albright  could  hear  the 
start  led  cries  ( if  the  wi  irkers. 

I  le  raised  a  hand  to  calm  Woodall,  a  placating 
hand  of  casual  assurance,  don't  worry,  just  a 
minute,  I'll  go  get  n  . 

1  le  made  tor  the  ladder.  He  went  down  if  hand 
over  hand  without  a  thought  for  heights  and 
dropped  the  last  six  or  eight  feet  and  was  up  im- 
mediateh  and  headed  for  the  Dodge.  He  went 
past  c  i  impel  parts  and  oddments  of  metal  strewn 
i 1\  ei  an  unlikeh  area  <  if  concrete  and  past  where 
men  were  circled  about  the  remains  of  the 
crimper  standing  hands  on  knees  peering  down 
at  n  like  soldiers  gathered  about  a  comrade  fall- 
en in  battle.  B\  the  time  he  reached  the  Hodge 
he  w  as  going  at  a  dead  run  with  his  left  arm  al- 
ready extended  to  open  the  car  door  he  wasn't 
even  at  yet  and  his  right  hand  was  fumbling  out 
n  keys. 

Inside  he  cranked  the  car  and  slutted  and 

!  the  clinch  in  one  smooth  liquid  motion 

and  dewed  spinning  out  of  the  gravel  into  the 

1  le  went  down  u  with  the  speedometer  in 

u  id\  c  limb  and  a  slipstream  of  pale  dust 

rising  i  el  iiiul  him. 
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MAKING  THE  CASE  FOR 
RACIAL  REPARATK  )XS 

Does  America  owe  a  debt  to  the 
descendants  of  its  slaves? 


H 


.ardly  a  week  goes  by 
that  we  don't  read  of  another  gigantic  lawsuit  with 
thousands  ot  plaintiffs  and  billions  in  damages.  Once 
an  esoteric  legal  device,  the  class-action  lawsuit  has 
become  the  dominant  form  of  litigation  to  resolve 
bitter  disputes  over  collective  guilt  and  innocence 
that  not  so  long  ago  played  out  in  Congress.  Indeed, 
our  preening  national  legislature,  besotted 
with  special-interest  money,  seems  rivaled  by  the  big 
budgets  and  major  issues  that  now  thrive  in  the 
class-action  courtroom. 

At  the  same  time,  one  hears  rumblings  among  histo- 
rians and  philosophers  to  consider  a  lawsuit  for  slave 
reparations.  After  all,  class-action  lawyers  have  ridden 
to  the  rescue  of  those  forced  into  slave  labor  in  Ger- 
many and  prostitution  in  Korea.  The  academics  dis- 
cuss such  a  slavery  suit  in  moral,  historical,  or  meta- 
physical terms.  That's  nice.  Rut  in  this,  the  land  of 
show-me-the-money,  the  thinking  quickly  becomes 
practical:  Who  gets  sued.7  For  how  much.7  What's  the 
legal  argument.7  How  do  you  get  a  case  into  court.7 

To  answer  these  questions,  Harper '.s  Magazine  invit- 
ed four  of  the  country's  most  successful  class-action 
lawyers  to  strategize  about  how  to  bring  Americas 
most  peculiar  sorrow  into  a  court  of  law. 


h  >KI  M 


lommisbo  u  the  Palm  restaurant  in  Washington,  D.C.  Jack  Hitl 

'\aderaun 

I    1111  I 
ntrihm'mn  •  ditoi  of  I  larper's  Magarme.  - 

Wll  III   I:,  i  iARY 
u  on  a  $500  milium  judgment  against  I  he  Laewen  (  houp  ln<      the  u  orld's  ktrgest  funeral'home  and  cemetery 
operators,  in  /uu5  and  $240  million  against  I  he  Walt  I  Disney  (  'ompany  last  August.  I  le  is  an  attorney  with 
Williams,  Parenti,  Finney,  Lewis,  McManus,  Watson  &  Sperando,  m  Stuart,  Florida. 

\l  !   •    -M'l  K  |.  I'IKI 

■•!  billion  settlement  j  or  black  farmers  in  their  discrimination  case  against  the  I  '.S.  Department  of 
Agru  ult ure  and  is  currently  working  on  a  multibillion'dollar  class-action  suit  on  behalf  "j  Native  Americans. 
I  le  is  an  attorney  with  (  union ,  Frame,  Phelan  &  Pires,  LLP. ,  in  Washington ,  D.( 

Rl<  HARD  [-".  -i  Rl  ciGS 
u  "ii  the  historu  $  $6H.  S  billion  settlement  jm  the  states  in  their  suit  against  tobaa  o  companies  in  L)^7  and  is 
currently  building  a  class-action  suit  against  HMOs.  He  is  an  attorney  with  Scruggs,  Millette,  Bozeman  & 

Dent,  P. A.,  m  Pascagoula,  Mississippi. 

Dl  NNIS  (  .  SWEE1   III 

won  .1  $400  million  settlement  in  Li\i  year's  ufen-phen"  diet-drug  case  against  American  Home 

Pmdiu  is  (  orporatt'on  and  $145  million  against  the  Ford  Motor  Company.  I  le  i\  an  attorney  with 

I  angston  Sweet  &  Frcse,  in  Jackson .  Mississippi. 

CAUSI    OF   ACTION  blacks.  Without  a  dime,  with  no  property, 

i  ■'  i    Hill     We're  here  today  to  talk  about  how:  nearly  .ill  illiterate,  they  were  let  loose  upon 

how,  that  is,  to  rcpa\.  blacks  for  what  the}  mi!  the  land  to  wander.  That's  what  begins  the  af- 

fered  under  slavery  and  what   they've  suffered  tennath  of  slavery. 

mice  because  of   it.  Bui   firsi   let's  talk  about  SWEET:   How  many  Americans  know  that   25 

why,  because  when  many  people  hear  the  million   blacks  died   in  slavery?  And  how 

term  "slave  reparations,"  the,   go  nuts.  "Oh,  many  know   thai   virtual  slavery  was  perpetu- 

ihai  was  no  lini"  ago,"  ihc\  say.  "(  ian'i  we  |ust  ated  for  nearly  a  century  after  emancipation? 

leave  this  alone?  bveryhody's  got   gripes.  Peonage   laws  made  unpaid   workers  out 

Blacks  should  |iisi   gel   over  it."    hi  ;i  lot   of  of    debtors.    There    were'    sharecropping 

I  i  n|  le,  the  ver\  idea  of  ,i  lawsuit  seems  unrea-  schemes.  1  hen  |im  (row  laws.  .And  even  af- 

sonable.  ter  that,  there  were  other  en  trenched  policies 

i   III     mar's  because  people  thin!  th.it  have  kept  African  Americans  living  in 

slavery  ended  in   RShS.  And  n  did,  but   the  af-  ghettos. 

tennath  of  s|a\ery  is  still  with  us.  lllll:  Rohm  sun  points  out   that   until   1950  the 

I  vcr\    ;reat  lawsuit  tries  to  federal  government  included  in  mortgage  loans 

tell  a  stiuv  oj   injustice  in  a  wa\   that  will  res-  restrictive  covenants  preventing  blacks — and 

on.it  e     riiere'     i  lot  to  wot  I    with  here.  Slav-  only  blacks,  no  other  group — I  nun  buying 

inai  1  iii  i\\  ledged  >tor\  in  Amen  houses  in  white  neighborhoods.  So  blacks 

could  not   make  then  equity  work  for  them, 

nackiii  i\\  h   l  I  bc\  i  oulcln't  move  up. 

I  In-  is  w  li.n  Randall  Robinson  says  in  his  RH  ll ARM  I .  S(  Rl  GGS:  A  house  is  the  largest  single 

!  investment  and  asset  most  people  have. 

Hltl :  What's  unac  I  PIKES:  And  it's  how  every  immigrant  first  got  into 

li.  |tisi  about  i               i        1  ike  mil  na-  the-  middle  i  las-.  So  that  policy  effectively  de- 

I                    rick,  even  dab  oi  laved  the  arrival  of  the  black   middle  class  by 

mi  'ii.ii ,  was  put  tl                              ["here's  not  a  hall  a  century 

plaque  in    ill  nl   v.                          knowledging  o'AI  V:    And  banks  kept   it  up — denying  loans  to 

that  slaves  bmlt  the  Rom                       ■    A,     iU.  blacks,  often  by  redlining,  by  which  they  liter- 

rhis  is  how   ii   is  with  si. i\                  .,    heard  of  ally  would  draw  lines  on  a  map  around  a  neigh- 

H,  Inn  ui  don't  n  ilb  kiii                m<j  ibout  it.  borhood  and  not  give  loans  to  even  creditwor- 

llniil    i1                      IS65  the  fed-  th\  people  living  there.  That  happened  until 

era  I  government     i  iln                        «  d  4  million  almost  last  week. 


HUT:  These  are  .ill  compelling  examples.  And  so 
you  wonder:  If  Koreans  can  sue  the  Japanese 
ahout  heinous  acts  carried  oul  in  the  1930s, 
and  |ews  are  suing  over  prewar  slave-lahor 
camps,  and  American  P(  )Ws  imprisoned  in  Pa- 
cific camps  arc  even  suing  the  Japanese  for 
slave-lahor  wages,  why  can't  blacks  also  sue  fur 
similar  recompense.7 


LEGAL  STRATEGY   1: 
BREACH  OF  CONTRACT 

GARY:  1  think  this  could  he  a  tort,  a  simple  lawMiii 

where  one  party  sues  another. 
Ill  l  l :  So  ,i  variation  oj  the  classic   you-done-inc- 

wrong  lawsuit.  Just  really  big. 


SWEET:  li  can  be  done.  In  fact,  Alex  won  one  of       ( JARY:  Spec  ifically,  it  could  be  a  hreai  h-ot-o  mliai  i 
the  great   reparations  lawsuits  in  the  last  tew  suit,  too.  Alter  the  war,  formet   slaves  were 

decades.  He  hied  on  behalf  of — how  many  was  promised  forty  acres  and  a  mule,  and  we  never 

it,  Alex ?  got  it.  That  was  ,i  contract.  It  was  a  promise.  We 

llRhS:  Twenty-four 
thousand  black 
families. 

SWEET:  Until  1997 
the  United  States 
Department  of  Ag- 
ricult  ure  bad  an 
almost  zero  rate  of 
granting  black 
farmers  loans.  Un- 
til 1997,  okay? 

PIRES:  Ninety-five  per- 
cent of  all  farm 
loans  went  to 
white  farmers.  And 
until  the  1960s,  the 
U.S.D. A.  had  a 
special  section 
called  Negro 

Loans,  which  en- 
sured that  black  ap- 
plicants were  re- 
jected. It's  amazing. 

sWEET:  It's  amazing 
how  young  this 
country  is  and 
bow  dose  in  time, 

when  you  come  to  think  about  it,  all  our  histo- 
ry is.  No  part  of  our  history  is  that  far  off.  The 
effects  of  slavery  are  still  with  us,  we  all  know 
that:  single  parents,  black  men  wandering  off 
from  their  families,  a  tradition  of  not  going  to 
5(  hool,  distrust  of  the  future.  This  is  not  I  In  I 
culture.  It's  slave  culture. 

i  .  MY:    My  children  and  I  have  talked  about  your 
case,  Alex.  They've  newer  been  on  a  farm,  hut 
tor  them  and  a  lot  of  black  people  you  changed       SCRUGGS:  Breach  of  contract  aftei    I  55  years'  You 
our  whole  thinking  about  what  we  can  be  in  do  have  a  statute  of  limitations  problem 

this  country.   It  you're  black,   1   mean,  you're       GARY:  Not  if  Congress  steps  in 
thinking,  it's  not  going  to  happen,  the  govern-       HITT:  But  can  you  count  on  that  ' 
merit  isn't  going  to  give  you  a  fair  shake.  Then        PIRES:  I  don't  think  the  legislature's  going  to  help 
all  of  a  sudden  you  see  this  happen.  I  mean,  the  until  the  law  sun  g<  >es  f  irw.ird.  You  have  to  file 

country  stepped  up  to  the  plate.  that  suit,  and  you  havi  t<    gi  i  f  mvard  y<  wrself. 

PIRES:  In  the  end,  it  did.  SWEET:  Al,  it'-  jusl  like  y  mi  blai  I  farmers'  miii   I  joined 

i  .Al:') :  Man,  it  was  such  a  big  message.  You  know,  Al  on  that  i  ase.  They  had  studies  showing  rank 

as  an  African  American  I  felt  really  good  about  discrimination,  wars  and  wars  and  years  of  it, 

it-  and  the  courts  never  did  anything  about  it- 

SWEET:  So  how  do  we  make  a  case:  PIRES:  This  is  how  these  lawsuits  m>.  Everyhi  >dy  said 


Equality,  by  Betye  Saar,  1999.  Courtesy  of  Michael  Rosenfeld  Gallery,  New  York  City 


|ust  have  to  stand  tip  and  tackle  this  wrong  or 
try  to  make  it  right.  So  u  could  be  a  tort,  11 
could  he  a  breach  of  contract.  You  almost  have 
to  start  a  lawsuit  to  see  where  11  can  go.  And  I 
don't  think  that  the  fact  thai  it's  I  $5  years  later 
should  he  a  hindrance  t<  1  pe<  >ple  waking  u] 
izing  that  it  was  a  grave  injustice  And  until 
America  accounts  for  its  actions,  this  friction  is 
always  going  to  be  there 
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n-  hut  the 

■ 
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;  1  think  either  w  ■    it  it  we're  g     i  s 

to  need  help  |  bee  luse  we  don't  have 

the  law  squarel'  -  side.  We  don't  have  the 

statute  ot  limitati  ur  side.  We 

have  tuff.  S       t's  going  I     require 

more  •  _le  legal  theory. 

2   t  six  years  be) 

itions  runs 

:an  prove  fraudulent  conceal- 
ment. 

>:  But  there  wasn't  any  fraudulent 
cealment  here 

\X  ait.  In  recent  cases  involving  World  War 
11  slave-labor  victims,  the  statute  of  limitations 
doesn't  applv  it  there  is  a  war  crime  or  it  there's 
a  crime  upon  humanity.  So  I  say:  It  there  ever 
crime  upon  humanity,  what  white  folks 
did  to  black  people  is  the  worst  that  ever  hap- 
pened in  this  country.  We  would  areue  that  it's 
•  fair  to  apply  the  statute  of  limitations  upon 
us.  But  Dickie  Set  ggs  -  right.  It's  the  mam 
problem.  Well,  actually  there  are  two.  The  scc- 
ond  l-  sovereign  immunity — you  can't  sue  the 
government  without  it<  consent. 

But  to  take  Willie'-  breach  of  contract  argu- 
ment, no  former  slave  could  have  sued  ir 
■    .    tnd  expected  to  get  a  hearing.  Is  the  clock 
"  -  ,-pended  tor  the  century  or  so  it  took  us  to 
■    ;    gni:e  that  the  courts  should  be  open  to 
African  American-.1 

•  not,  vou  have  to  ask  yourself:  Is  an  injus- 
tice no  longer  an  injustice  so  lone  as  y 
away  with  it  tor  a  lone  period  of  time' 

Well,  that  gets  us  to  the  next  logical  ques- 
tion. \\  ho  i-  suing  here,  who  are  the  plaintiffs.1 

no,  Jack.  That's  never  the  first 
question. 

aestion  is:  Who  are  the  ... 

T:  That'-  better. 

rt  the  defendant- — i.e.,  who  pays? 
1 

THE  DEFENDANTS 

I  think  vou  have  two  defendants  here.  The 
rnment  and  private  individual-. 
Private  indi\ 

n  private  companies. 

te  individuals.  There  are  huge, 

•  imilies  in  the  South  today  that  once 

You  can  trace  all  their 

free  labor  of  black  folks.  So  when 

■entity  the  defendants,  there  are  a  vast 

•  individu 

ler  slave  owner-1  You're 

nis  -aid.  you've  got  rho-e 
1  slaves,  had  the  plantations, 
md  because  of  the  -weat  and 


suffering  ol  the  -laves  those  families  arc  major 
pi, nor-  now  m  tilt'  I  nited  vi  ites.  I  thin!  you 
just  track  them  down.  \ou  have  to  go  into 
North  l  Carolina,  South  Carolina  — 

SVX'EE  1 :  Mississippi,  Alabama,  all  over. 

HITT:  As  the  descendant  of — I'm  not  making  this 
up — Martin  Van  Ruren  Hitt,  -lave  owner,  I 
think  I  -peak  tor  a  lot  of  people  when  I  ask, 
"I  low  d^  you  do  that.'"  Rut  you're  -aynvj  it's 
pi  is.sihle.' 

GARY:  It'-  possible.  Look,  nobod\  ever  -aid  it  was 
going  to  be  easv.  You  know,  it  you're  not 
to  yet  in  the  trenches  and  right — it  you're  not 
ready  to  i_'ct  knocked  down,  kicked  out  of 
court,  and  everything  else — then  it'-  not  the 
type  of  issue  you  want  to  pursue,  because  it  will 
be  a  struggle. 

PIRES:  Let'-  talk  about  the  corporate  defendant-. 
You  have  in  America,  from  the  1MCS,  1840-, 
lsx\  the  beginning  of  the  greatest  accumula- 
tion of  our  wealth.  The  early  oil  industry,  tor 
example,  predate-  the  Civil  War.  You've  got  to 
look  back  and  find  out,  because  many  of  those 
companie-  -till  exist,  under  other  name-.  Stan- 
dard Oil,  a.k.a.  E--m,  a.k.a.  Exxon,  i-  -till  here. 
They're  all  -till  here. 

GARY:  Aetna  Inc.,  which  has  been  around  since 


1S5^,  iii-t  apologized  to  black-  for  un  : 
slave  nwirance  p<  ilicies.  And  the  /  htnja  |( 
which  l-  -rill  publishing,  als<  ■  api  >\ 
nine'  av.1-  tli  it   i  —  i -ted  in  the  capture  ol  -lavi 
ning  aw  a\ .  making  a  break  h  ir  treedi  mi 
PIRES:  You  look  at  a  banker  like  |.  P.  Morgan  and 
you  look  at  the  other  tru-t-.  like  the  railroad- 
Fleet   hank   u-ed  to  be  the   Providence   Rank, 
whose  original  wealth  date-  h.iek  to  the  fanuh 
of  John  brown,  whose  descendants  underwrote 
brown  I  mvcr-itv  enough  to  cover  up  the  em- 
barrassment of  where  he  made  hi-  nione\ 
Embarrassment' 
-    The  Browns  made  much  of  their  monev  a- 
sla\'e  trader-  in  the  late  eighteenth  century. 

So  we've  'jot  the  federal  government. 
:  -    And  we've  got  the  states. 

And  we've  got  the  private  profiteers. 
-WEET:  Looking  good  -o  tar. 


THE  PLAINTIFFS 

E>:  Since  we've  agreed  th.it  our  ca-e  would  extend 
beyond  the  end  of  slavery,  it  -eem-  to  me  that 
the  issue  of  plaintiff-  would  be  be-t  dealt  with  it 
you  think  ot  the  -uit  a-  tailing  into  three  time 
bracket-.  There'-  -lav  crv  up  until  1  S65.  Then  v<  m 


'he  following  letter  was  published  in  The 
:reedmen's  Book,  a  collection  of  African- 
unerican  writings  compiled  by  the  abolition- 
5t  Lydia  Maria  Child  in  1865.  The  letter  is  a 
esponse  to  a  slave  owner  who  has  written  to 
ns  former  slave  at  the  war's  end,  asking  him 
0  return  to  work  in  Tennessee. 

"0  my  old  Master.  Colonel  P.  H.  Anderson.  Big 
Spring,  Tennessee. 

Sir.  I  got  your  letter,  and  was  glad  to  find 
hat  you  had  not  forgotten  Jourdon,  and  that 
on  wanted  me  to  come  hack  and  live  with  you 
gain,  promising  to  do  better  for  me  than  any- 
<ody  else  can.  I  have  often  felt  uneasy  about 
ou.  I  thought  the  Yankees  would  have  hung 
ou  long  before  this,  for  harboring  Rebs  they 
ound  at  your  house.  I  suppose  they  never  heard 
bout  your  going  to  Colonel  Martin's  to  kill  the 
Jnion  soldier  that  was  left  by  his  company  in 
heir  stable.  Although  you  shot  at  me  twice  be- 
ore  I  left  you,  I  did  not  want  to  hear  of  your  be- 
ig  hurt,  and  am  glad  you  are  still  living.  It 
/ould  do  me  good  to  go  back  to  the  dear  old 
\ome  again,  and  see  Miss  Mary  and  Miss 
Aartha  and  Allen,  Esther,  Green,  and  Lee.  Give 
ny  love  to  them  all.  and  tell  them  I  hope  we 
/ill  meet  in  the  better  world,  if  not  in  this.  I 
/ould  have  gone  back  to  see  you  all  when  I  was 
/orking  in  the  Nashville  Hospital,  but  one  of 
he  neighbors  told  me  that  Henry  intended  to 
hoot  me  if  he  ever  got  a  chance. 

I  want  to  know  particularly  what  the  good 


chance  is  you  propose  to  give  me.  I  am  doing  tol- 
erably well  here.  I  get  twenty-five  dollars  a 
month,  with  victuals  and  clothing;  have  a  com- 
fortable home  for  Mandy, — the  folks  call  her 
Mrs.  Anderson, — and  the  children — Milly.Jane, 
and  Grundy — go  to  school  and  are  learning  well. 
. . .  We  are  kindly  treated.  Sometimes  we  over- 
hear others  saying,  "Them  colored  people  were 
slaves"  down  in  Tennessee.  The  children  feel  hurt 
when  they  hear  such  remarks;  but  I  tell  them  it 
was  no  disgrace  in  Tennessee  to  belong  to 
Colonel  Anderson.  Many  darkeys  would  have 
been  proud,  as  I  used  to  be,  to  call  you  master. 
Now  if  you  will  write  and  say  what  wages  you 
will  give  me,  I  will  be  better  able  to  decide 
whether  it  would  be  to  my  advantage  to  move 
back  again. 

As  to  my  freedom,  which  you  say  I  can  have, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  on  that  score,  as  I 
got  my  free  papers  in  1864  from  the  Provost- 
Marshal-General  of  the  Department  of 
Nashville.  Mandy  says  she  would  be  afraid  to 
go  back  without  some  proof  that  you  were  dis- 
posed to  treat  us  justly  and  kindly;  and  we 
have  concluded  to  test  your  sincerity  by  asking 
you  to  send  us  our  wages  for  the  tin 
served  you.  This  will  make  us  forget  and  forgive 
old  scores,  and  rely  on  your  justice  and  friend- 
ship in  the  future.  I  served  you  faithfully  for 
thirty-two  years,  and  Mandy  twenty  . 
twenty-five  dollars  a  month  for  me 
dollars  a  week  for  Mandy.  our  earnings  would 
amount  to  eleven  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty  dollars.  Add  to  this  tht 


time  our  wages  have  been  kept  back,  and 
deduct  what  you  paid  for  our  clothing,  and 
three  doctor's  visits  to  me.  and  pulling  a  tooth 
for  Mandy,  and  the  balance  will  show  what  we 
are  injustice  entitled  to.  Please  send  the  mon- 
ey by  Adams's  Express,  in  care  ofV.  Winters. 
Esq..  Dayton.  Ohio.  If  you  fail  to  pay  us  for 
faithful  labors  in  the  past,  we  can  have  little 
faith  in  your  promises  in  the  future.  We  trust 
the  good  Maker  has  opened  your  eyes  to  the 
wrongs  which  you  and  your  fathers  have  done 
to  me  and  my  fathers,  in  making  us  toil  for  you 
for  generations  without  tecompense.  .  .  .  Surely 
there  will  be  a  day  of  reckoning  for  those  who 
defraud  the  laborer  of  his  hire. 

In  answering  this  letter,  please  state  if  there 
would  be  any  safety  for  my  Milly  and  Jane,  who 
are  now  grown  up,  and  both  good-looking  girls. 
You  know  how  it  was  with  poor  Matilda  and 
Catherine.  I  would  rather  stay  here  and  starve — 
and  die.  if  it  come  to  that — than  have  my  girls 
brought  to  shame  by  the  violence  and  wicked- 
ness of  their  young  masters.  You  will  also  please 
state  if  there  has  been  any  schools  opened  for 
the  colored  children  in  your  neighborhood.  The 
great  desire  of  my  life  now  is  to  gii'e  my  children 
an  education,  and  have  them  form  virtuous 
habits. 

Say  howdy  to  George  Carter,  and  thank  him 
for  taking  the  pistol  from  you  when  you  were 
shooting  at  me. 

From  your  old  servant, 
Jourdon  Anderson 


i  nment-approved  segregation  for,  what, 
i\  years?  And  then  we  have  tin- 
i|  lu::\  land  we  lived  in  until  the  1960s,  and 
I  don't  even  know  what  you  call  that. 
Denial. 
■;:  It's  easy  to  go  hack  to  the  1940s,  the  1950s, 
because  we  have  precedent — the  Japanese  in- 
ternment, the  case  of  the  lews  in  (.  iermany,  \u 
have  lots  of  cases.  So  if  I  say,  "We're  going  to 
yo  hack  to  the  1940s,  which  is  m\i\  years  ago, 
and  pick  up  J, inns,"  that's  an  easy  case.  But  to 
gt >  hack  in  the  second  tune  bracket,  which  is  to 
tin     i  S60s,  is  ;i  little  rougher,  because  of  sover- 
eign immunity  and  the  statute  of  limitations. 
1 II I  I :    Well,  that's  one  of  Robinson's  points  in  his 
book.  Why  not  lust  sue  tor  the  more  recent  cas- 
es, which  stem  from  slavery.' Their  proximity  in 


r^7 

e  Dumas,  1994.  Courtesy  of  Jack  Tilton  Gallery,  New  York  City 


;s:  living  victims  and  ,1 

iin  'inn   case.  As  was  ineni  ii  med, 

ivernmeni   sanctioned  mortgage 

ic  ted  hlai  ks  from 

entenn  class.  1  hat  is  an  ei  1  mi  nine 

and  put  .1  numeri- 
cal fit:  urn  unit  of  money. 
And  1 1  11  have  .1  c  lass  ol 
Afrn  in    \in.  1  ii  'truggling  to  join 

ilinjj    Youi    1 
|ur\  wi 

that  1  me  lead-  us 
to  am  ithei   pi  t's  supp<  ■ 

in-  the  lead  I,  v  plaintiffs'  meet 

I  pei  pie  k  are  we 

rs,  1  V  years,  1  1 
irs.'"  Isn't  thai  1 ;  11 


Obviously   as  a  lawyer  you  want  to  make 
your  job  as  eas\  as  you  ean  and  also  put  yourself 
in  the  best  position  to  win.  And  to  do  that,  you 
want  to  put  your  hands  on  those  damages  th.n 
you  can  quantify  so  that  you  can  develop  them. 
You've  got  evidence  still  available,  and  you've 
got  people.  The  only  problem  with  it,  though, 
1-  thai  this  kind  of  lawsuit  is  going  to  appear  in 
the  court  of  public  opinion,  and  you're  going  to 
need  the  support  of  the  people. 
HIRES:  The  white  people. 
GARY:  And  black  people. 
PIRES:  Black  people  you  got,  right? 
t  lARY:  No,  not  necessarily. 
PIRES:  Black  people  aren't  going  to  be  happy  with 

sue  Ii  a  suit.' 
1  1  \l   1:  \\  I1.1t  about  those  people  who,  for  whatever 

reason,  maybe  were 
excluded  because  you 
started  in  the  1940s? 
Would  we  pick  up 
everybody? One  third, 
two  thuds,  of  all  liv- 
ing blacks?  I  don't 
know.  It  you  leave  a 
/M    fe>ti  substantial  number  of 

people  outside  ...  I 
mean,  it's  got  to  be- 
like we  arc  not  leav- 
ing anyone  behind. 
Because  it  we  pick 
the  best,  most  recent 
case,  some  people  are 
going  to  complain. 
Then  we've  got  to  be 
prepared  to  meet  the 
fight  within  the  fight. 
And  that  could  be  a 
major  problem. 
PIRES:  What's  more 
important,  to  tell  the 
real  story  of  Ameri- 
can slavery  or  to  win 
spec  ific  damages  from  1°40  onward.' 

It's  something  we'd  have  to  think  about. 
You  would  have  some  people  saying — 
PIRES:  you  lawyers  didn't  do  your  job. 
'i  \i "1 :  No,  that  we're  taking  the  easiest  way  out. 
.And  that  we're  leaving  people  behind.  No  one 
should  be  left  behind,  and  it  you're  going  to  do 
it,  you  should  do  it  right,  and  it's  not  fair  just 
for  a  few  and  not  for  all. 

':  Let  me  say  this  to  you:  All  black  folks  are 
not    going  to  be  happy.  You  can  go  hack  200 
years,  include  every  damage  in  the  world,  and 
you  still  will  have  blacks  who  are  not  happy. 
\Vh\  ? 

:  1  mean,  c  larenee  Thomas'll  probably  write 
inion  saying  it  stigmatizes  black  folks  to 
m\  at  iion. 


■ 


PIRES:  Why.'  I  ll  I  I :  You  want  to  trot  out   the  Mad   gu 

SWEET:  You  have  some  self-hating  black  folks,  fought  in  World  Wai  II  and  came  1 

You'll  even  have  souk-  Mack  folks  who  feel  like  Join's  home  onl\  to  he  told  they  eouldn'1 

they  don't  want  to  have  the  issue  brought  to  a  lunch  countei 

the  forefront.  st:iui(.;t;s:  That's  right.  You  careful ly  pic  k  them. 

S<  RUGGS:  There  are  so  many  different  parts  here  PIRES:  All  our  famous  plaintiffs  are  selected.  Ko-a 

that  you  have  to  think  about.  Lei's  get  to  this  Parks  was  selected. 

one.  Who  are  your  plaintiffs,  first  of  all.'  si  ki  ix  IS:  Yeah,  Rosa  Parks.  Perfect  example 

PIRES:  Black  people.  PIRES:  They're  all  selected.  1  mean,  the  history  of 

S<  RUGGS:  Well,  okay.  Does  that   include  Tiger  American  plaintiffs,  Jack,  is  that  the,   are  all 

Woods'  What  are  his  damages'  What  are  1  'en-  selec  ted.  Remember  1  'arrow's  famous  case,  the 

:el  Washington's  damages.'  Scopes  trial.'  Well,  the  lawyers  found  Scopes  by 

GARY:  Well,  one  thing  about  a  class-acrion  law-  taking  an  ad  out  in  the  paper 

suit,  you  don't  have  to  try  to  figure  out  the 

damages.  You  can  do  that  on  a  grid.  _„  .  .  .  .  „_,„ 

...t-t-    n                            11*1               (i  DAMAGES 
MITT:  l'o  you  use  some  kind  of  damages  formula 

when  you're  dealing  with  a  large  class  like  this.'  PIRES:  I  have  this  theory  about  big  lawsuits.  Their 

GARY:   Yes.   But    look   here,   we've   got    more  chance  of  success  is  not  really  a  mailer  of  the 

non-Tiger  Woodses  than  we  have  Tiger  plaintiff  or  the  defendant,  nor  of  legal  theory, 

Woodses.  For  every  Tiger  Woods,  we  have  nor  of  arguments  of  liability.  It  is  a  matter  of  the 

100,000  non-Tigers.  damages  to  the  plaintiff.  People  react   to  clam- 

PIRES:  That's  true.  ages  in  a  visceral  way.  Take  Dickie's  tobacco 

SWEET:  Well,  the  thing  about  it  is,  in  a  class  ac-  ease.  Why  did  people  warm  to  it.'  Because  the 
tion,  you  have  people  with  different  degrees  of  average  person  knows  what  medical  costs  are 
damage.  In  my  ten-phen  case,  some  people  and  how  much  he  or  she  is  spending  on  them. 
were  hurt.  But  some  weren't.  And,  hell,  some  Poor  folks  have  no  medical  insurance,  and  mid- 
people  even  lost  weight.  1  mean,  they  were  bet-  die-class  folks  are  gagging  on  paving  for  it.  Then 
ter  off,  1  guess.  Some  people  died,  of  course.  someone  like  Dickie  Scruggs  comes  along  and 

1 1ARY:  But  they  were  all  still  members  of  the  class.  says,  "We're  going  to  sue  on  behalf  of  the  attor- 

They  each  experienced  the  risk.  neys  general  because  the  tobacco  people  are  re 

SWEET:  They  were  .ill  members  of  the  class,  and  sponsible  for  a  lot  of  our  medical  costs,  and 

their  damages  vary  along  with  the  degree  of  they're  not  paying  their  fair  share!"  I  In  average 

impact.  person  says,  "That's  right,  yeah   Screw  them'  It's 

si  RUGGS:  I  think  you'd  need  to  really  define  the  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars,  (Sood!  (JET 

class  pretty  well,  so  you  keep  the  Tiger  Woodses  them!"  No  one  cares  about  the  technicalities— 

and  people  like  that  out.  You  can't  have  people  tiARY:  That  case  also  changed  our  whole  attitude 

say,  "Well,  damn,  you're  going  to  give  all  this  toward  tobacco. 

money  to  Tiger  Woods  or  Denzel  Washington."  PIRES:  In  my  black  tanners'  case,  people  finally 

SWEET:  When  you  say  "the  class,"  you've  got  to  said,  "Hey,  blacks  are  farming  without  access  to 

remember  that  you're  still  covering  a  large  ma-  loans'  I've  had  trouble  getting  loans.  Give 

jority  of  the  black  people  in  the  United  States  them  a  hearing'"  People  relate  to  it     Ilie\  react 

of  America.  Then  you  have  certain  representa-  to  those  damages,  and  the\   say,  "We're  going 

tives  who'll  be  in  court  with  you.  to  pay  these  black  folks  for  whai   we  did  to 

SCRUGGS:  Right,  but  you've  got  to  come  up  with  them."  li  wasn't  liability-based,  it  was  damages- 
an  appealing  plaintiff,  just  like  you  would  in  an  based.  Every  decade  has  its  case.  In  the  seven- 
individual  personal-injury  case,  ties  it  was  IBM.  In  the  eighties  it  was  ATekT. 

HITT:  Who  would  you  want  to  be  representatives?  And  in  the  nineties  it  whs  tobacco.  People  re- 

SWEET:  You  go  and  you  pick  them.  acted  to  those  damages  too.  "Break  up  this  big 

-'  I  i  ''lis;  You  interview  a  lot  of  people  to  pick  monopoly    Yeah,  that's  wrong."  So  how  do  we 
somebody  who's  articulate,  who's  got  an  ap-  make  our  damages  appealing.' 
pealing  personal  case,  and  who  is  typical  of  the  Sc.'RI  HGS:  First,  hv   making  it  cleai   that  the  Jam- 
class  that  he's  going  to  represent.  ages  are  not  just  about  money.  T'ii  know   that 

MITT:   In  the  Japanese- American  case,  they  old  saying:  ll  vmi  catch  a  man  a  fish,  you've  fed 

brought  forward  as  class  representatives  only  him  tor  a  day;  i!  you  teach  him  how  to  fish, 

the  Japanese  Americans  who  in  the  RMOs  said,  you've  led  him  foi  a  lifetime.  And  that's  what 

"I  acquiesced  to  this  because  it  was  my  patriot-  I'm  talking  about  here.  Regardless  of  whether 

ic  duty."  They  did  not  bring  forward  the  ones  the  defendant   is  the  federal  government  or  a 

who  noted  or  resisted  the  draft.  corporate  institution  that  profited  from  the  in- 

S<  RUGGS:  Right.  You  don't  want  to  trot  Mike  human  treatment  of  blacks — like  (Serin. in  cor- 

Tyson  out  there.  poraiions  that  used  Jewish  slave  labor  to  make 


l<  iRI   M      4* 


e\   and  .in'  ^i  ill  rea]  in  !  the  henef  n  — 
to  describe  the  damages  in  such  a 
w;iv  ill. ii  H!  <ke>  sense  in  the  public. 

Bui  .1  1  iw.Miit  is  ,i1m  )  ahoui  the  mi  mey. 

I  worked  with  .1  tribal  corporation  es- 
tablished undei  the  Alaska  Native  (  !laims  Set- 
muI  the  way  the  federal  govern- 
ment settled  similar  claims  was  thai   n  vested 
the  liuli. in  tribes  with  large  sums  oi  mone^  and 
u.l  resources.  And  I'm  afraid  that  it  gave 
too  much  wealth  too  sunn  to  people  who  were 
not  sophisticated  enough  to  do  anything  with 
it,  and  the,  were  vie  I  milled. 
I  lu\  lost  it  all. 
i  i  i<  .-    M,in\  did.  In  one  generatii  >n. 
People  will  worry  about  that. 
GGS:  I'm  not  saying  that  blacks  are  less  so- 
phisricated  than  whites.  It  yon  gave  money  to  a 
bunch  ot  WASP  Harvard  graeluates,  they'd 
blow  through  it,  too.  It's  human  nature. 

Hut  1  >ickie,  the  better  part  ot  the  solution 
would  be  the  victory  itself,  the  benefit  that 
(.ours  when  it's  recognizee!  by  this  country  that 
reparatii  ms  are  in  order. 

That's  a  different  goal. 
But  there's  got  to  be  money,  because  it  goes 
a  long  way  toward  achieving  the  very  goals 
\.  ni're  talking  about. 

I  el  me  put  my  question  this  way:  Say  the 

[overnment  finally  admitted,  "You're  right.  It's 

the  worst  injustice  in  the  historv  of  our  country. 

We're  the  most  successful  nation  on  Earth — 

1 1  ii  win'  What  do  you  want  tor  damages?" 

Ih.ii's  the  big  issue.  You  want  healing,  be- 


cause you  can  change  the  thinking  of  genera- 
tions unborn,  the  future  ot  race  relations  in 
America. 

IIITT:  Let's  stick  with  the  law. 

GARY:  No,  this  is  important.  Ir  would  say  that 
America  stepped  up  to  the  plate  and  acknowl- 
edged its  wrongdoing  and  reached  out  to  the 
people  and  said  there  is  justice  tor  all.  It  would 
change  things — the  way  you  and  1  see  each  oth- 
er. It  would  be  nice,  you  know,  sometime  to  sit 
down  together,  and  you  say  "I'm  sorry"  and  1  say 
"I'm  sorry,"  and  then  we  could  just  break  bread 
together.  We  can  go  forward,  we  can  do  greater 
things  than  we  ever  anticipated. 

MITT:  But  when  I  was  asking  a  black  woman  once 
about  this,  1  said,  "You  know,  maybe  in  the  end 
the  money  should  all  be  directed  toward  the 
poorest  ot  African  Americans,  because  they  are 
the  real  heirs  of  slavery's  worst  tragedy,  the 
people  in  the  ghettos.  And  we'll  aim  that  money 
at  them."  And  she  ^oes,  "No,  no.  I  want  some  of 
the  money."  Wouldn't  you  want  just  a  little  bit 
of  that  money,  Willie.'  For  the  symbolism  of  it,  if 
nothing  else?  Just  tor  the  satisfaction.' 

GARY:  There  is  the  money. 

m  li  i  !<  iS:  Money  is  not  the  solution.  It's  setting  in 
place  institutions  and  programs. 

GARY:  Education. 

i  i<  IS:  Exactly.  It's  the  difference  between  giv- 
ing them  the  fish  and  teaching  them  how  to 
fish. 

SWI  ET:  1  think  a  small  part  of  it  is  going  to  be  the 
money  and  the  remedies.  But  the  message  tb.it 
will  be  sent  is  so  important.   By  having  the 


TIMELINE   OF   REPARATIONS   FOR   AMERICAN    SLAVERY 


General  William  Tecumseh 
Sherman  issues  Special  Field  Or- 
der #15,  providing  forty-acre  tracts 
of  captured  land  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  from  South  Carolina  to 

for  40,000  former  slaves, 
tdblishes  the 
-urc-au  in  March  to 
listribution  of  land. 
-  drew  Johnson  re- 
verse icres  and  a 
mule"  prov  sion,  ordering  the 
Freedmen's  Burea,. 
land  to  the  pard 
landholders.  Later,  the  claim  of 
forty  acres  and  a  mule  is,  oddly. 
dismissed  in  man. 
standard  history  bo 
For  example,  the 

vised  edition  of  The  Civil  War  Dic- 
tionary begins  its  entry  with  this 
phrase:  "Legend  that  sprang  up 
among  the  newly-freed  slaves 

Congress  passes  the 
Southern  Homestead  Act  to  pro- 
vide freedmen  with  land  in  south- 


ern states  at  a  cost  of  $5  for 
eighty  acres.  Act  fails  dismally; 
only  1,000  freedmen  receive 
homesteads. 

Republican  Representative 
Thaddeus  Stevens  proposes  H.R. 
29,  a  slave-reparations  bill,  which 
promises  each  freed  adult  male 
slave  forty  acres  of  land  and  $100 
to  build  a  dwelling.  "[The  freed- 
men] must  necessarily  ...  be  the 
servants  and  the  victims  of  others 
they  are  made  in  some 
dependent  of  their  wis- 
er neighbors,"  Stevens  argues. 

Treasury  Department  is  sued 
for  S68  million  in  remuneration 
•  performed  under  slav- 
.  ,rnment  dismisses 
grounds  of  sovereign 

ueen  Mother 
Aud!i_  unds  the  Repara- 

tions .-  of  Descendants 

of  Urn!'  Slaves  after 

reading  j  Methodist 


encyclopedia"  that  "a  captive 
people  have  one  hundred  years 
to  state  their  judicial  claims 
against  their  captors  or  interna- 
tional law  will  consider  you 
satisfied  with  your  condition." 

Queen  Mother  Moore's 
reparations  committee  files  a 
claim  in  California. 

James  Forman,  a  radical 
activist  and  member  of  SNCC, 
interrupts  Sunday  services  at 
Manhattan's  Riverside  Church 
and  presents  his  "Black  Mani- 
festo" demanding  that  American 
churches  and  synagogues  pay 
S500  million  in  reparations. 

National  Coalition  of  Blacks 
for  Reparations  in  America 
(N'COBRA)  established  to  seek 
reparations  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  the  form  of  a  domes- 
tic "Marshall  Plan"  for  black 
Americans. 

Representative  John  Conyers 
proposes  H.R.  3745,  the  first  of 


several  unsuccessful  proposals 
for  the  formation  of  a  commis- 
sion to  study  reparations  for 
American  slavery. 

Florida  agrees  to  pay  $2.1 
million  in  reparations  to  the  sur 
vivors  of  the  1923  Rosewood 
massacre. 

The  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  rules  in  Cato  v.  United 
States,  holding  that  the  claim  for 
S100  million  in  reparations  and 
an  apology  for  slavery  lacks  a 
"legally  cognizable  basis,"  and 
concluding  that  the  "legislature, 
rather  than  the  judiciary,  is  the  a|. 
propriate  forum"  for  such  claims. 

Representative  Conyers 
proposes  H.R.  40,  seeking  a  for- 
mal apology  for  slavery  and  pro- 
viding for  a  commission  to  study 
reparations. 

Representative  Tony  Hal! 
proposes  H.R.  356,  a  formal  reso 
lution  to  acknowledge  and  apolo- 
gize for  slavery. 


whole  country  conic  forward  an  J  say,  "This  sit-  need  to  fix  this.'  Alex  is  right   to 

uation  has  gone  on  too  long,"  that's  a  huge  judge  said,  "Okay,  you  win,"  then  what  w 

step.  yi  hi  ;isk  for? 

GARY:  And  tor  every  dollar  paid  the  government  SCRUcicis:  That  was  the-  very  toughest   thin; 

would  yet  a  $100  return.  faced  in  our  tobacco  case.  We  asked  ourselves 

lllll:  Charles  Krauthammer,  .1  conservative  hypothetically:  If  the  chairmen  of  the  hoards  ol 

columnist,  is  very  much  in  favor  of  black  repa-  these  ma|or  tobacco  companies  walked  in  here 

rations.  today  and  said,  "Okay,  we're  reach    to  An  ,1 

CIARY:  Re, illy.'  deal,"  wli.it  did  we  want'  It   took  us  ,1  year  to 

HITT:  He  says  that  black  reparations  make  sense.  come  to  some  general  consensus  among  the  at- 
We've  done  something  wrong,  we  need  to  pay  torneys  general  and  some  of  the  public-health 
for  it,  right?  lie  sees  it  in  pure  economic  terms,  advocates  as  to  what  we  really  wanted  it  we 
as  it  it  were  the  nation's  biggest  tort  claim  in  had  these  guys  by  the  throat.  What  we  found 
history.  They  were  done  wrong.  Let's  figure  out  out  later  was  once  we  got  what  everybody  had 
an  adequate  sum  of  compensation  and  pay.  said  he  or  she  wanted,  that  wasn't  enough. 
Then  he  adds:  And  affirmative  action  doesn't  PIRES:  Not  enough  money,  $368  billion? 
make  sense,  because  we're  unfairly  putting  one  SCRUGGS:  No,  no.  It  wasn't  enough  money.  There- 
person  ahead  of  another  person.  So  let's  elimi-  wasn't  enough  money  in  the  world  to  satisfy  some 
nate  all  the  minority-preference  programs,  and  people.  And  it  wouldn't  have  mattered.  The 
then  let's  move  forward  with  the  pay  schedule.  problem  is  that  there  are  people  invested  in  the 

GARY:  It  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  No  doubt  about  it.  fight,  okay?  1  mean,  like,  some  people  in  Palestine 

PIRES:  Wait  a  minute.  What  fundamentally  sepa-  or  Northern  Ireland  don't  want  the  wars  to  end. 

rates  black  folks  from  white  folks?  Not  money,  <  iAR"i :  That's  the  other  fight   within  the  fight, 

but  education?  Some  black  people  are  not  going  to  want  you 

SWEET:  1  say  it  you're  forced  to  go  through  a  trial,  to  file  ibis  case  and  then  win. 

and  you're  forced  to  stand  up  there  and  talk  s<  Rl  GGS:  Exactly.  This  was  the  biggest  mistake 

about  damages,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  quanti-  we  made  in  tobacco.  We  did  not  anticipate  the 

tatively  ask  for  damages,  tor  money.  self-interest  of  some  of  the  health  groups  in 

TIRES:  You  can't  think  that  money  will  be  enough.  perpetuating  their  existence  and  their  fund- 

What  do  you  really  want,  Dennis?  Huh?  raising.  Because  hashing  big  tobacco  was  their 

SWEET:  I'm  saying  that's  all  you  can  ask  for.  fundamental  way  to  raise  money. 

PIRES:  Suppose  the  judge  says,  "What  do  you  want  riRES:  Tobacco-Free  Kids' 

me  to  give  you?  You  want  money?  You  want  SCRUGGS:  Well,  they  were  on  board,  strangely 

education?  You  want  access  to  housing?  You  enough,  hut  some  groups  like  the  American 

want  health  care?"  Dennis,  what  do  you  want?  bung  Association  saw  their  fund-raising  threat- 

SWEET:  Al,  Al,  Al,  hold  on,  hold  on  a  second.  Let  ened  by  a  tobacco  solution. 

me  tell  you  this:  If  you're  in  a  situ.it ion  with  a  PIRES:  Because  when  you  take  away  their  core  in- 
jury, then  you  can  only  ask  for  monetary  relief.  sue,  people  are  not  happy.  It  1  said  to  Dennis, 
It  you  have  a  judge,  you  can  say,  "Judge,  1  need  "Is  education  the  problem,  is  that  what  we're 
you  to  create  these  programs,"  or  other  more  looking  for?"  and  you  say,  "Let's  educate  two 
nuanced  solutions.  generations  of  black  folks,"  people  say,  "I'm  not 

SCRUGGS:  That's  right.  All  a  jury  can  do  is  award  happy  with  that.  That  doesn't  do  it." 

money.  SWE1  I":  1  just  want  you  to  realize  what  t  hi  is  Rock 

PIRES:  What's  that  going  to  fix  when  the  only  ma-  is  saying.  It's  more  complex  than  one  thing, 

jor  difference  between  black  folks  and  white  HITT:  If  Congress  intervened  in  this  case,  Dennis, 

folks  today  is  education.  would  you  he  happy — in  return  tor  a  generous 

SWEET:  Oh,  no,  no,  no,  no.  Noooo.  reparations  deal  —  to  eliminate  all  minority- 

PIRES:  It's  the  level  of  education.  That's  the  preference  programs? 

biggest  difference.  SWEI  r:  There's  so  little  left  Sure. 

S(  Ki  ( .1  IS:  Well,  that  attitude's  pretty  rough.  S(  Rl  '( IGS:  What  I  haw  envisioned  would  be  a  su- 

SWEET:  It's  not  just  education.  It's  like,  you  know,  per-attirmative-action  program,  much  more 

Chris  Rock,  the  comedian,  said  it  best.  1  le  has  than  traditional  affirmative-action  programs 

a  bit  in  bis  act  where  he's  talking  to  just  a  nor-  111  I  I:  So  you  agree  with  Krauthammer? 

mal   white  guv  and  says,  "Despite  all   the  S(  RUGGS:  I  really  haw  not  read  this  gentleman's 

changes  in  society,  you  wouldn't  switch  places  work,  and  I  may  be  doing  it  a  disservice.  Bui  it 

with  me,  a  black  man."  Then  he  pauses.  "And  he's  just  offering  money  in  return  tor  eliminat- 

1'm  rich!"  The  thing  is,  there  are  a  lot  ot  bene-  ing  affirmative  action,  then  no. 

fits  to  being  white.  A  lot.  HI  11  :  No? 

HITT:   But  that's  the  nice  thing  about  arguing  Sc  Rl  ggv   I   think   that's  tokenism.  Reparations 

about  damages.  You  get  specific.  What  do  we  doesn't   mean  just  a  bunch  of  cash  payments. 


Hi  iRI   M      -IS 


"to  repan  "  I'm  talking  al  including  rhe  larger  suits  dating  all  the  way  back. 

out  payments  will  i  reate  tlv         CRL'GGS:  Tim  is  a  state  action.  You've  got  a  statute 

ongresses  to  say,  "Wi  ot  limitations  even  under  the  civil  rights  acts. 

ii. i!  did  thc\  do  with  the  mom  M  I:  Yeah,  hut  you  have  a  fraudulent  conceal- 

ugh  it;  they  bleu   u  like  other  ment.  So  legally,  the  statute  of  limitations  doesn't 

kick  in  until  after  the  fraudulent  concealment  has 

li  have  to  he  i  been  exposed.  Well,  they  said  that  none  of  the 

ii    n  inedy.  It's  like  the  Aycrs  case,  .1  documents  and  information  conducted  in  here 

Jucatton  case  in  Mississippi  in  which  shall  he  open  to  the  public;  it  was  fraudulently 

said,  "The  Mack  schools  arc  not  being  concealed  from  the  public.  And  they're  still  con- 

rly.    1  he  white  schools  are  being  cealing  some  of  the  Sovereignty  Commission's 

funded  more  properly."  The  judge  says,  "Okay,  work.  So  the  statute  would  start  from  the  time 

we  on  ibility.  Now  let's  ^l^  the  remedy."  those  documents  were  hrst  opened  to  the  public. 

Hell,  the  remed\   kicked  us  m  the  butts.  You  which  is  right  now. 

what  they've  started  saying.'  "Okay,  we're      '  iARY:  So  you'd  pick  up  thousands  and  thousands 
love  this  black  school,  and  we're  going  of  people  just  with  that  lawsuit.  Then  you  could 

to  close  that  black  school  because  of  improper  branch  out  and  pick  up  families  in  every  state 

funding  "  See,  the  remedy  can  be  worse  than  the  in  the  union. 

claim.  If  the  outcome  of  this  suit  were  to  give      PIRES:  No  problem. 

each  black  person  $5,000,  thai  would  he  a  disas-      GARY:  Just  recently  American  General  Lite  and 
let    Then  we  would  have  eliminated  any  moral  Accident  Insurance  Company  paid  out  more 

claim  to  criticizing  the  causes  that  have  led  to  than  $200  million  for  overcharging  block 

widespread  African-American  poverty,  and  in  .Americans  for  standard  insurance  premiums 

n  turn  tor  what.'  over  the  last  decades.  We  could  rile  a  couple  of 

•:  In  tlm  case,  the  money's  necessary  but  the  those  types  of  lawsuits  as  well. 

y's  not  enough.  HH  1:  Willie,  are  you  suggesting  a  strategy  of  riling, 

say,  a  web  of  lawsuits — the  Aetnas,  bleet  banks, 

k)\\  the  one  hand,  and  then  state  and  federal 

governments  too? 

GARY:  1  think  we  could  get  class  representatives 

:  1  get  the  feeling  that  everyone  wants  to  from  each  state  in  the  union.  It  you're  going  to 

the  United  States  government.  go  after  the  government,  you  do  all  in  one. 

the  federal  government  be      PIRES:  If  we  hied  a  pile  of  lawsuits,  you  could  put  a 

1  i  mi  in  the  case.  judge  in  a  position  where  the  statute  of  limita- 

the  states'  We  haven't  talked  tions  would  be  hard  to  invoke.  It  there  were  a 

nation, ii  audience  watching,  then  what  judge  is 
:  I'll  tell  you    1  id  uiii  that's  reach  to  go.  It's  going  to  want  to  be  the  man  who  went  clown  a 

uld  at  least  serve  laundry  list  of  several  dozen  incredibly  power- 

Mississippi  is  ful  and  legitimate  claims  and  had  to  dismiss 

11  this    1  ,|     in   the  them  on  .1  technicality.7  It  might  make  it 

11  difficult. 

GARY:  If  you've  got  a  public  outcry,  a  political 

filiation.  movement  behind  it,  while  we're  in  the  process 

mJ  sixties,  whin-  leaders  of  getting  read}  to  file,  1  think  that  can  affect 

pie  might  gain  the  way  a  judge  is  going  to  rule.  It  can  make 

I  public  him  not  want  to  rule,  it  can  make  him  hold  and 

funded  this  then  perhaps  Congress  will  step  in  and  you  can 

to  keep  talk  settlement.  There  are  so  many  things  you'd 

who  have  to  d^  at  once.  But  you  definitely  need  a 

ted  massive  public-relations  program.  You'd  want 

'ho  11   Den:el  Washingtons  and  your  Danny 

killed  tify  G lovers  on  board.  You  get  the  black  athletes  in 

•rial  the  NBA  to  stand  with  you,  you  get  the  NFL  to 

-land  with  you.  And  then  you  might  go  to 
meone  high  in  the  ministry,  because  you 
want  top-flight  black  people — Reverend  Jesse 
lackson,  NAACP  president  Kweisi  Mfume,  all 
these  people — to  stand  with  you.  Then  it's  a 
different  ball  game. 


1  I  (,AL  STRATEGY  II: 
MULTIPLE  TORTS 


lusi  prominent  black  people.' 


GARY:  No,  black  and  white  people.  And  the  same 
with  the  lawyers.  It  should  not  jusl  he  black 
lawyers.  Look,  right  now  I'm  fighting  tor 
.1  while  client  down  in  (  'rlanclo,  .1  very  conser- 
vative are. 1.  There  aren't  going  to  he  am  black 
people  on  the  jury.  But  I've  got  .111  old  while 
fellow  who's  shuffling  around  with  .1  walking 
cane!  .And  I'm  helping  him  in  and  out 
of  the  court.  The  two  of  us.  Let  me  tell  you, 
u  neutralizes  a  whole  lot  of  shit. 

riRES:   So  it   would  he 

important   to  have  _^______ 

both  black  and  white 
lawyers  up  front.' 

1  iARY:  That's  right.  If 
you  need  a  lawyer 
tod.n ,  the  best  thing 
you  could  do  is  have 
a  black  lawyer  fight 
for  you.  And  t<  >i  this 
case,  black  and 
white  lawyers  fight- 
ing together.  Look,  it 
was  a  long,  long  tune 
before  people  came 
on  board  with  Stevie 
Wonder  when  he 
was  fighting  all  those 
years  to  make  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King's 
birthday  a  holiday. 
But  after  a  while 
Barhra  Streisand  and 
other  people  came 
on  board,  saying  it's 
the  right  damn  thing 
to  do.  And  all  of  a 
sudden  the  issue 
changed. 

5(  1:1  1  it  IS:  You're  right, 
you  can't  do  this 
case  without  ,1  pub- 
lic-relations strategy. 

( iARY:  This  is  the  type 
of  ease  where  if  you 

bring  certain  pressure  to  bear,  it  you  have  the 
right  kind  of  public  support  tor  it,  both  black 
and  white,  then  nobody's  going  to  say,  "Okay, 
here's  another  example  of  the  blacks  just  trying 
to  get  something  for  nothing." 

HITT:  When  the  Jews  suing  in  the  slave-labor  case 
were  preparing  their  strategy,  that  was  one  of 
their  concerns — that  the  suit  would  also  pro- 
mote an  old  ugly  stereotype  of  Jews  and  money. 

GARY:  Same  thing  here.  Blacks  trying  to  get  some- 
thing for  nothing.  But  nor  if  we  have  a  public- 
relations  strategy  in  pi, ice  when  we  begin. 

HITT:  But  correct  me  it  I'm  wrong.  Overall,  are 
you  saying  that  you  hie  numerous  cases  at  the 
same  time  so  that  one  has  ;t  fighting  chance  to 
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change  the  wa\   people  think  about   this 
For  example,  if  you  file-  the  slavery-era  ui 
maybe  Willie's  breach  of  contract  and  ihe\  are 
dismissed,  then  does  thai   make,  say,  the'  more 
recent,  more  economically   quantifiable  case 
about   mortgage  covenants  seem  thai   much 
mole  pi  issible  ti )  win  ? 
si  Ki  Gt  is:  Exactly.  You  can  make  us  look  down 
righl  reasonable  by  filing  some  outrageous  case 
over  here. 

Ill  I  T:  Yeah.  So  some 
of  those  tilings  would 
be  to  yi  Hir  best  c  ,ih' 
what  historians  say 
Malcolm  X  was  tor 
Martin  Luther  King. 
Male  ilm  made  King's 
once  dicey  demands 
loi  >k  mainstream. 
si  ki  i  ,i  is:  That's  not  a 
bad  strategy.  That's 
something  you  have  to 
think  about .  In  1  ither 
words,  get  Pat  Buchanan 
in  yt  >ur  race  si  1  that  yi  mil 
look — no  matter  how 
conservative  yi  >u  are — 
very  reasonable. 
(  I  \KY;  If  we  hie  a  mess  of 
c  ases  against  the  st.ites, 
isn't  11  also  likely  that 
the  state  wi  mid  implead 
the  federal  government? 
HITT:  What  does  that 
mean.' 

S\X  hi  !  :  A  person 
charged  with  a  crime 
can  implead  1  ither  de- 
fendants, saying,  in 
eltecl  .  "Hey,  it  I  did 
It,  this  guy  did  It,  too. 
We  should  share-  the 
punishment." 
1  IARY:  The  states  could 
bring  in  the  federal 
government  and  say,  "Hey,  wait,  we're  not  go- 
ing to  pick  up  this  lab.  We  were  doing  what  you 
all  gave  us  the  right  to  do,  all  this  slut  started  in 
Washington,  1  >.(  !." 
AVEET:  Neat.  The  states  would  try  and  prove  the 
liability  of  the  federal  government  for  you. 


pro  bono: 

PIRES:  I  have  a  question  for  you  all,  and  you  should  be 
as  hi  mesl  as  yi  >u  can  be.  When  we  put  together  the 
hlac  k  fanners'  case,  I  thought  the  only  way  I  could 
get  black  lolks  to  trust  a  white  lawyer  was  to  give 
them  a  retainer  agreement  that  said  we  would  work 
for  tree,  that  they  get  100  percent  <  >t  then  recovery. 


l-i  iRi  m     4; 


a  nli  bl.u  ■ 

ieir  recovery  and 

in.  And  we 

tees.  My  thmk- 

-  tli.n  m;ii  en't  used  t.  i 

didn't  take 
their  nii'iu  r  tree.' 

tr\   to  m  g<  'i  iate  me 
i  case,  and  I  say,  "Win 
irking  unhappy  for  you.' 
hiu  ks.  It  you  gi  it  me  happy, 
I'll  yet  \i  ui  2  inillii  m." 
Ma   I      I'm  wi 
I     lu  --  that  issue's  resolved. 


LEGAL  STRATEGY   III: 
DUE  PROCESS 

i  '  •   re  we  file  a  pile  of  lawsuits,  I  think 
there's  another  wa\  besides  a  damages  lawsuit  un- 


der traditu  'ii. il  theon  . 
Let's  heai  it. 


1  Ii  w  ah  nit  a  F<  lurteenth  and  Fifth  Amend- 
ment lawsuit  against  the  federal  government  tor 
cither  failure  to  enact  sufficient  laws  to  ensure 
due  process  <  >r  fi  >r  passing  laws  that  perpetuated  the 
injustice.' 

-    ,i  due-pn  icess  lawsuit .' 

lust  like  in  the  sixties  when  Congress  or- 
dered white  legislatures  in  Mississippi  and  other 
southern  states  to  appropriate  money  tor  black 
schools  oi  tor  school  integration.  They  said  no 
state  or  local  government  that  discriminated  could 
receive  federal  aid.  They  forced  the  stare  legisla- 
tures to  appropriate  money. 

5i    you're  suing  tor  a  denial  of  due  process  to 
black  people. 

It  would  be  a  case  under  the  laws  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  the  effect  that 
under  the  imprimatur  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  protection  of  the  government, 
black  men  and  women  were  brought  to  this  coun- 
try as  slaves,  against  their  will  and  were  kept  in 
bi  mdage  tor  a  hundred  or  more  years.  Remember, 
slavery  existed  tar  longer  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripe^  than  under  the  Stars  and  Bars.  There  were 
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Twenty  Africans  sold  as  bond 
servants  in  Jamestown,  Virginia. 
Dutch  West  India  Company 
given  a  monopoly  of  the  Ameri- 
can slave  trade. 

Virginia's  general  assembly 
determines  that  "[cjhildren  got 
by  an  Englishman  upon  a  Negro 
woman  shall  be  bond  or  free  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of  the 
mother,"  effectively  sanctioning 
the  breeding  of  slaves  by  slave- 
holders. 

Maryland  provides  that 
African  slaves  shall  serve  for  the 
duration  of  their  lives. 

Maryland  declares  that  bap- 
tism does  not  alter  slave  status. 
King  Charles  II  charters  the 
Royal  African  Company  with  ex- 
.■:  rights  to  provide  the 

th  Africans,  putting 
he  vanguard  of  the 
'ade  by  century's  end. 
>rmantown, 
Iraft  an  antislavery 

>oon  blacks 
estate. 


es  that  if 


itto"  mar- 
jman,  he  or 
she  bee  .   .ng  with 

eir  ch 
s  born  ■    .vho  in- 

ii 
jde. 


New  Orleans  establishes  the 
Black  Code,  with  fifty-five  articles 
designed  to  regulate  the  behavior 
of  slaves. 

Vermont  becomes  the  first 
American  territory  to  declare 
slavery  illegal. 

Virginia  outlaws  the  traffick- 
ing of  slaves  into  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  Virginia  Assembly 
passes  Thomas  Jefferson's  "A  Bill 
Concerning  Slaves,"  restricting  the 
movements  of  slaves  and  requir- 
ing white  women  who  bear  mulat- 
to children  to  leave  the  common- 
wealth with  their  children. 

The  state  constitution  of 
Massachusetts  declares  colored 
persons  descended  of  African 
slaves  to  be  citizens. 

Maryland  forbids  further 
importation  of  slaves. 

The  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion determines  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  representation  and 
taxation  slaves  will  be  counted 
as  three  fifths  of  a  free  man. 

The  first  census  of  the  United 
States  records  757,000  black 
Americans,  composing  19  per- 
cent of  the  population.  More  than 
697,000  of  them  are  slaves. 

Free  Negroes  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  protest  severe  le- 
gal disabilities  and  request  to  be 
treated  as  citizens. 


Construction  begins  on  the 
White  House  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  requiring  an  influx  of  slaves 
to  lay  the  foundation. 

Congress  passes  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Act,  which  allows  slave  own- 
ers to  seize  runaways  in  any  state  or 
territory  and  sets  fines  for  the  har- 
boring of  fugitive  slaves  at  S500. 

Three  slaves  are  executed  in 
Albany,  New  York,  for  antislavery 
activities. 

Congress  rejects  the  North 
Carolina  Slave  Petition,  the  first 
recorded  petition  for  an  end  to 
slavery  by  freed  blacks. 

Boston  refuses  to  support 
black  schools. 

Underground  Railroad  begins 
when  a  Revolutionary  War  officer 
purchases  a  slave  and  takes  him 
to  Pennsylvania.  The  slave's 
mother  later  escapes  and  follows 
her  son  north. 

Virginia  forbids  all  evening 
meetings  of  slaves. 

Congress  prohibits  further 
importation  of  slaves. 

Maryland  denies  free  blacks 
the  right  to  vote. 

The  American  Colonization 
Society  is  established  to  send 
freed  blacks  to  Africa. 

The  Missouri  Compromise, 
admitting  Missouri  as  a  slave 
state  and  Maine  as  a  free  state, 
prohibits  slavery  in  the  rest  of  the 


Louisiana  Purchase  north  of  tr 
36th  parallel. 

The  American  Colonization 
Society  establishes  the  Liberiar 
colony  on  the  west  coast  of  Afr 

New  York  enacts  gradual 
emancipation  law. 

Nat  Turner  leads  a  slave  ret 
lion  in  Southampton  County  in 
Virginia,  killing  fifty-five  whites. 
One  hundred  twenty  blacks  are 
killed  in  retaliation  in  less  than 
two  days. 

Mississippi  law  declares  th. 
it  is  "unlawful  for  any  slave,  fre- 
Negro,  or  mulatto  to  preach  th 
Gospel."  Violators  receive  thirt 
nine  lashes  upon  their  naked 
back. 

Alabama  law  declares  that 
"any  person  or  persons  who  sh 
attempt  to  teach  any  free  perse 
of  color  or  slave  to  spell,  read  c 
write,  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof  by  indictment,  be  fined 
a  sum  not  less  than  S250,  nor 
more  than  $500." 

Congress  passes  a  resolutii 
ceding  authority  over  slave  law: 
to  the  states. 

Liberia  declares  indepen- 
dence. 

The  Compromise  of  1850  re 
suits  in  a  new  Fugitive  Slave  Ac 
strengthening  slaveholders'  abi 
to  capture  runaways  in  the  nort 
ern  free  states. 


certain  half-assed  measures  taken  after  the  (  ivil 
\\  ,ii  in  try  to  enfranchise  and  reel  ity  the  iniustice 
that  had  been  done.  Rut  they  were  very  ineffec- 
tual and  incomplete  Aftei  the  Reconstruction 
era,  when  whites  regained  power  in  the  South, 
where  must  blacks  lived,  they  went  haek  to  .in  era 
of  repression,  keeping  blacks  uneducated — 

riRES:  And  segregated. 

Si  Rl  K  ii  iS:  — and  disenfranchised.  There  were  parallel 
societies,  mostly  in  the  South,  less  so  in  most 
northern  cities.  Nevertheless,  because  the  feder- 
al government  failed  to  enforce  the  Fifth,  I  hir- 
teenth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Amendments, 
the  state  governments  were  allowed  to  continue 
with  this  disparate  treatment  of  black  Americans. 
And  the  result  is  that  now  blacks  are  disadvan- 
taged in  comparison  with  whites  and  most  ,  ither 
races  in  America.  The  federal  government  should 
be  compelled  to  rectify  that  imbalance  by  passing 
legislation  that  accomplishes  certain  stated  goals. 
Then  there  would  have  to  be  a  federal  court  or- 
der that  required  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  accomplish  these  goals  within  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Court — pretty  much  like  what  the 


l^M  I    oil  Rights  Act  did  t<  i  s,  luthi  ml 
tares.  It  required  the  legislatures  in  thi 
appri  ipriate  money  for  programs  that  helped  ic\ 
tify  the  imbalance.  If  the  legislature  didn't  ret.  n 
tv  problems,  if  it  didn't  ,k\  in  good  faith,  then 
the  si. nes  lost  federal  funding.  1  think  that  kind  of 
a  lawsuit  has  ,i  far  greater  public  appeal,  and  a 
greater  legal  foundation,  than  does  simply  suing 
for  money  f<  >r  a  generatii  >n  i  >t  black  pe<  iple.  [because 
nobody  is  going  to  think  that  will  be  effective,  oth- 
er than  making  a  few  people  rich  for  a  sh(  >rt  time — 
not  rich,  hut  getting  some  money  in  then  poek- 
eis  f.  ii  a  sin  >rt  time.  And  then  the  next  generatii  m 
is  going  to  be  in  die  same  spot. 
SWEE1 :  You  know  what's  nice  about  this  due-process 
lawsuit .'  It  does  away  with  a  lot  of  the  u  miplaints 
that  "we  were  also  done  wrong"  from  the  Irish  or 
other  minorities  precisely  because  it  reo  ignizes  the 
fundamental  difference.  African  Americans  were 
kept  down  by  the  force  of  law,  not  custom,  and 
then  every  effort  to  lift  the  burden  of  the  lav\ 
was  met  with  denial  of  due  process.  So  under  this 
lawsuit,  what  you're  saying  is,  We're  going  to 
gi\  e  black  d  'Iks  a  fair  chance  ti  >  assimilate,  |ust  like 


The  Supreme  Court  rules 
Dred  Scott  v.  John  F.  A. 
iford,  declaring  that  the 
ssouri  Compromise  is  uncon- 
utional,  that  blacks  are  not 
zens,  and  that  a  slave  does 
:  become  free  upon  entering 
ee  state. 

Congress  abolishes  slavery  in 

District  of  Columbia  and  the 
"itories. 

President  Abraham  Lincoln 
jes  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
tion,  freeing  slaves  in  the  Con- 
erate  states. 

The  Thirteenth  Amendment  is 
fied,  abolishing  slavery  in  the 
ited  States. 

Congress  passes  the  Civil 
hts  Act  on  April  9,  granting 
zenship  and  equal  rights  to 
ck  Americans. 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment 
lassed,  guaranteeing  to  all 
i.  citizens  due  process  and 
lal  protection  under  the  law. 

Congress  grants  black 
zens  the  right  to  vote  in  the 
trict  of  Columbia  and  the  terri- 
es. 

The  first  of  several  Recon- 
jction  Acts  places  Confeder- 

states  under  federal  military 

The  Fifteenth  Amendment  is 
;sed,  guaranteeing  black 
lericans  the  right  to  vote. 


The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875 
passed,  guaranteeing  equal  rights 
to  black  Americans  in  public  ac- 
commodations and  in  service  on 
a  jury. 

Mississippi  elects  the  first 
black,  Republican  Blanche  Kelso 
Bruce,  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate for  a  full  six-year  term. 

The  Compromise  of  1877 
ends  Reconstruction. 

Tennessee  segregates  rail- 
road cars.  Other  southern  states 
follow  suit. 

The  Supreme  Court  declares 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875  urv 
constitutional,  holding  that  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  forbids 
states,  but  not  citizens,  from  dis- 
criminating against  blacks. 

The  Mississippi  Plan  requires 
black  voters  to  pass  literacy  and 
"understanding"  tests,  leading 
the  effort  by  southern  states  to 
disenfranchise  black  citizens. 

Supreme  Court  rules  in 
Plessyv.  Ferguson,  establishing 
the  separate-but-equal  doctrine 

The  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  (NAACP)  is  established  to 
advocate  for  civil  rights  for  black 
Americans. 

Baltimore  approves  the  first 
city  ordinance  designating  the 
boundaries  of  black  and  white 
neighborhoods. 


President  Woodrow  Wilson 
institutes  federal  segregation  of 
workplaces,  restrooms,  and 
lunchrooms. 

Marcus  Carvey  establishes  a 
Universal  Negro  Improvement 
Association  branch  in  the  United 
States  and  launches  the  "Back  to 
Africa"  movement. 

Costigan-Wagner  Antilynch- 
ing  Bill  defeated  in  Congress. 

Supreme  Court  rules  in 
Shelley  v.  Kraemer,  one  of  several 
h   using-discrimination  cases, 
that  enforcement  of  restrictive 
covenants  by  state  courts  is  un- 
constitutional. 

President  Harry  S  Truman  inte- 
grates the  armed  forces. 

Supreme  Court  ruling  on 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  of 
Topeka,  Kansas  strikes  down  the 
separate-but-equal  doctrine. 

Congress  passes  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957 — the  first  since 
Reconstruction — creating  a  Civil 
Rights  Division  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  to  study  all  aspects 
of  segregation. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960 
outlaws  interference  with  deseg- 
regation orders  and  voter  rights. 
The  Supreme  Court  declares  seg- 
regation in  bus  and  railway  termi- 
nals unconstitutional  in  Boynton 
v.  Virginia. 


The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
creates  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  and 
prohibits  discrimination  by  busi- 
nesses and  employers. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  is 
passed  to  enforce  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment.  250,000  blacks  reg- 
ister to  vote  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968 
prohibits  discrimination  in 
housing. 

Supreme  Court  ruling  in 
Regents  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia v.  Bakke  strikes  down  quota 
system  in  university  admissions. 

The  Regents  of  the  University 
of  California  vote  to  end  affirma- 
tive action  in  university  admis- 
sions. 

California  votes  in  favor  of 
Proposition  209  to  ban  affirma- 
tive action  in  government  em- 
ployment and  college  admis- 
sions. 

Washington  citizens  vote  to 
ban  affirmative  action  in  govern- 
ment employment  and  college 
admissions.  Similar  efforts  follow 
in  Florida. 

After  an  investigation  reveals 
that  black  drivers  on  the  New  Jer- 
sey Turnpike  were  five  times 
more  likely  than  white  drivers  to 
be  stopped  by  New  Jersey  State 
Police,  the  justice  Department 
appoints  a  state  monitor. 
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Is  tht!  whei  ultimately  headed.'  Is 

the  idea  to  tile   i  case  that  gathers  enough  mo- 
mentum that  (  ongress  will  step  in  and 
it.' 

-:  I  think  - 

settlement. 
-.  That'-  !  tol  these  cas 

the  legislature. 

That's  what  happened  with  the  Japanese  in- 
ternment i  ngress  was  so  embarrassed  by 
the  claims  th.it  it  passed  a  reparations-settle- 
ment hill.  Each  aggrieved  Japanese  Am« 
received  520,C 

But  that  case  w  is  easier,  legallv,  to  get  start- 
ed. 

Actually,  harder.  There  u  -    ■  reme 

Court  decision  in  1944  declaring  the  Ja] 
internment  "c<  mstitutii  mal." 
How  did  they  get  around  that.' 
The\  got  Congress  to  open  an  investigation 
he  t  icts  that  the  government  supplied  the 
Court  in  order  to  make  that  1944  decision  and 
round  that  it  was  full  of  deception  and  lies    Si 
the  Court  decision  suddenly  was  no  longer  a 
li  ick  to  the  case. 
: :  That'-  what  I  was  saying  at  the  beginning. 
There-  a  way  in  which  educating  people  about 
history,  through  this  lawsuit,  make-  it  more 
pi  issihle  ti  i  rile  and  win  such  a  suit. 

"di  gets  involved  in  these  cases 
hecause  there  ire  matter-  of  justice  that  just 
can't  he  litigated  fairly  within  the  strictures  of 
our  common  law  and  our  Constitution. 

What  1  hear  you  saying  is,  ultimately,  that 
many  class-action  suits  are  just  giant  goads  to 
ngress  to  deal  with  politic-.  You  are  using 
the  eh  _  :  the  law  to  motivate  our  legisla- 

tive branch  into  doing  what,  arguably,  they 
should  be  doing  anyway. 
>:  Th  n'-  right. 
It'-  true.  We're  gettii  I  change  from 

rs.  How  the  hell  did  that  happen.' 
>:  My  view  of  it  i-  that  the  guys  who 
nstitution  had  just  thrown  off  a 
i  British  king  who  had  exploited 
them  .  They  had  no  rights,  no 

democi  Tiie\  were  not  about  to 

create  a  system        i      ernment  that  was  going 
r  another  dictator.  So  they  created  a 
t  power-  so  that  no  one  per- 
ng  up  on  another. 
freedom,  but  at  the  price  of  governmen- 
tal inefficiency.  Thi-  inefficiency  has  worsened 
over  rune  to  the  point  that  the  political 
brancl  vernment  are  capable  of  solving 

only  the  i  npelling  and  broad  national 

ein-. 
Like  wh 

I  peace,  things  like  that.  And 


what's  happened  is  that  issues  like  what  we're 
talking  about  now,  big  issues  that  are  very  im- 
portant to  people,  like  abortion,  like  HMOs, 
\ i hi  name  it,  are — 

PIRES:  Avoided.' 

S<  RUOOS:  No,  no.  They're  exploited,  hy  both  po- 
litic,il  parties.  So  what's  happened  is  that  any- 
thing that's  going  to  get  solved  is  punted  to  the 
court  system. 

PIRES:  I  believe  that. 

S<  RUGGS:  The  courts  have  become  a  safety  net. 
Those  in  charge  of  the  political  branches  aren't 
interested  in  solutions,  only  in  exploiting  the 
issues  tor  fund-raising  purposes. 

11  ITT:  Perhaps  that  explains  why  the  makeup  of  the 
Supreme  Court  is,  it  you  think  about,  the  only 
thing  our  two  presidential  candidates  deeply 
differ  on. 

GARY:  Getting  this  to 
Congress  also  solves 
the  statute  of  limi- 
tations problems. 

PIRES:  And  sovereign 
immunity. 

GARY:  Congress  can  do 
whatever  it  wants  to 
do  in  terms  of  waiv- 
ing this  and  that. 

PIRES:  It  can  pass  any 
law  it  wants. 

SCRUGt  iS:  Getting  a 
political  solution  is 
the  cleanest  way  to 
get  it  done.  But  to- 
day's Congress  must 
be  forced  to  act. 

PIRES:  C  Congress  won't 
get  there  until  you 
get  there. 

HITT:  Very  Zen. 

SWEET:   That's   why 

Congress  won't  pass  the  Conyers  resolution  out 
of  committee. 

MITT:  What's  that.' 

s\\  EET:  Michigan  Representative  John  Conyers  )r. 
proposed  a  bill  to  apologize  for  slavery.  Con- 
gress won't  even  do  that. 

1 1  ITT:  Why  not? 

SWEET:  Probably  because  it  also  seeks  to  authorize  a 
congressional  study  group  to  look  into  slavery. 

1 1117:  A  study  group.' 

SWEET:  You  have  to  remember:  The  last  congres- 
sional study  group  like  this  was  the  one  look- 
ing into  the  Korematsu  decision.  It  exposed  all 
the  injustices  underlying  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  permitting  the  Japanese  internment. 
By  the  time  the  study  group  finished  its  work, 
it  was  clear  that  a  court  case  was  possible. 
Congress  won't  apologize  or  allow  the  study 
group,  because  it's  afraid  of  precisely  this  law- 


suit— ih.it  the  lawyers  in  this  Harp* 

might  reconvene,  and  not  jusi  to  chat 

PIRES:  And  maybe  file  a  complaint  betoi 

You  know,  it  all  gets  b.ick  to  the  lack  of  under- 
standing by  the  people  you  mentioned  at  the 
beginning,  Jack.  The  people  who  say,  "I  low 
could  you  possibly  sue  tor  slavery.'"  True, 
you've  got  all  these  technical  legal  problems— 
the  statute  ot  limitations,  sovereign  immunity, 
class-certification  problems,  defining  the  dam- 
ages, and  the  rest.  But  you  have  to  remember 
that  the  judiciary  is  the  only  branch  of  our 
government  that  has  nothing  to  do.  It  sits 
there,  waiting.  The  legislature  writes  laws,  and 
the  executive  carries  them  out.  But  our  judges 
sit  and  wait  for  us  to  come  with  a  complaint, 
which   is  ,1  kind  of  prayer.   It  says,  "Judge, 


Black  and  White,  Version  #t,  by  Glenn  Ligon  and  Byron  Kim,  1993   Courtesy  of  the  artists  and 
D'Amelio  Terras  Gallery,  New  York  City. 


I  have  this  story  to  tell.  It's  a  story  of  an  injus- 
tice. It's  ,1  new  story — a  new  way  of  under- 
standing an  old  injustice.  And  I  ask  you  today 
to  hear  this  ease,  to  listen  to  my  story."  Some- 
times they  do.  Sometimes,  it  you  play  it  right, 
they  hear  your  prayer.  ■ 

EPJTOK'S  NuTH:  As  t/its  issue  was  going  to  press, 
the  four  forum  participants  were  contacted  hy  Pro- 
fessor Charles  ;  Jglctrcc  "I  the  Harvard  Law 
School  and  asked  to  attend  .1  meeting  ivith  other 
laivyers,  including  attorneys  from  Johnnie 
Cochran's  law  firm,  (  ochran,  (  'herry,  Given.s  & 
Smith,  in  order  to  continue  this  conversation.  Al- 
though (  )g/e(iv<.'  declined  to  discuss  the  details,  he 
confirmed  the  existence  of  a  working  group  and  its 
intention  to  file  a  reparations  lawsuit  for  the  in- 
justice if  slavery  and  its  aftermath  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States 
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Our  personality,  philosop 
as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  Tha. 


nig  business  is  the  same  today 
*j  and  we  suspect  it  never  will. 


models.  They're  roomier,  more  responsive,  more  luxurious,  And  to  be  honest, 
they're  more  expensive.  But  when  ,  >j  compare  .  .    .  its  with  the 

same  features,  they're  stii! 
Because,  like  every  Saturn,  the  L-Serics  00®  ;  o&  ii  lot  for  yoiir  money. 
Guess  that's  another  thing  abou  not  going  to  change. 
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How  the  Southern  Poverty  Law  (f 


ki.nui  W'lin  could  he  a:-. mist  something  so  virtuous? 
And  who  could  object  to  the  Southern  Poverty  Law  (  enter,  the 
Montgomery,  Alabama-based  group  that  recently  sent  out  this 
heartwarming  yet  mildly  terrifying  appeal  to  raise  money  for  its 
"  1  caching  Tolerance"  program,  which  prepares  educational  kits 
tin  schoolteachers?  Cofounded  in  1971  by  civil  rights  lawyer 
cum  direc  t  marketing  millionaire  Morris  1  'ees,  a  leading  critii  of 
"hate  gn  nips"  and  .i  man  so  beatific  that  he  was  the  subjet  I  of  a 
made-tor-  Y\  movie,  the  SPL(  '  spent  much  of  its  early  years  de- 
fending prisoners  who  faced  the  death  penalty  and  sumg  to  de- 
segregate all-white  institutions  like  Alabama's  highway  patrol. 
That  was  then,  today,  the  SPLC  spends  most  of  its  time — and 
money  on  a  relentless  fund-raising  campaign,  peddling  mem- 
berships in  the  church  of  tolerance  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  circuit 
ii. In  passing  the  collection  plate,  "lie's  the  Jim  and  Tammy 
Faye  Bakkei  ol  the  civil  rights  movement,"  renowned  anti- 
death-penalty  lawyer  Millard  Farmer  says  of  Dees,  his  former  as- 
sociate, "though  I  don't  mean  to  malign  Jim  and  Tammy  Faye." 
Die  center  earned  >44  million  last  year  alone — $27  million 
tri mi  fund-raising  and  $17  million  from  stocks  and  other  invest- 
ments but  spent  only  $1  i  million  on  civil  rights  programs, 
making  n  i  >ne  >  >t  the  must  profitable  charities  in  the  country. 


The  Ku  klux  Klan,  the  SP1  (  "s  most  lucrative  nemesis,  has 
shrunk  from  4  million  members  in  the  1920s  to  an  estimated 
2,000  today,  as  mam  as  10  percent  of  whom  are  thought  to  be 
FBI  informants.  But  news  of  i  declining  Klan  does  not  make  tor 
inclining  donations  to  Munis  Dees  and  l  !n.,  which  is  why  the 
SPL<  In  mi  >rs  nearly  every  nationally  covered  "hate  c  nine"  with 
direct-mail  alarums  lull  of  nightmarish  invocations  of  "armed 
Klan  paramilitary  ft  m  es"  and  "vi<  dent  net  i-Na:i  extremists,"  and 
ees  vine-  legal  bank-  almost  exclusively  with  mediagenic 
villains      like  Idaho's  arch-Aryan  Richard  Butlei — eager  to 

tikas  tor  the  news  cameras.  In   1987,  I  'e< 
won  a  $7  million  judgment  against  the  I  In i ted  Klans  of  America 
i  >n  behall  of  Beulah  Mai   Donald,  whi  ise  si  m  was  Km  hed  by  two 
Klansmen.   The  I   KA's  total  assets  amounted  to  a  warehouse 
win  ise  sale  netted  Mi  i  ording  to  a  ground- 

breaking series  i  if  new  spa]  ei 

er,  the  SPLX  '.  meanwhilt  ,  in  '  million  from  fund-raising  so- 

licitations featuring  the  case,  mi  1  i  i  in  lintn     i  photo 

of  Michael  Donald's  corpse    I  lorntyin      is  such  inc idem 
bate  groups  commit  almost  n  than  95  | 

.'I    ill  "hale  crimes,"  ini  lu  lit i  I  the  incident-  SP1 

ters  cite  (bombings,  church  burnings,  si  ire  per- 

petrated by  "lone  wolves."  ■  .   Veigh,  subject    >t 

the  most  extensive-  investigations  in  the  FBI's  history 
m  I  one  ol  the  most  extensive  direct  in  the 

SPLOs     was  newer  credibK  linked  to  an\ 
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Silverstein  is  a  contributing  editor  oj  Harper's  Magazine 
the  auth  >r  1 1/  Private  Warrii  >rs,  an  investigatit  >n  <  >/  the  arms 
e  published  last  Angus  1  by  Verso. 


No  hiith  healing  or  infomercial  would  he  complete  without  .1 
moving  testimonial.  The  student  from  whose  tears  this  white 
schoolteacher  learned  her  lesson  is  identified  only  as  a  child  oi 
color.  "Which  race,"  we  are  assured,  "does  not  matter."  Nor  ap- 
parently does  the  specific  nature  of  "the  racist  acts  directed  at 
him,"  nor  the  race  of  his  schoolyard  tormentors.  All  that  mat- 
ters, in  fact,  is  the  race  of  the  teacher  and  those  expiating  tears. 
"I  wept  with  him,  feeling  tor  once,  the  depth  of  his  hurt,"  she 
confides.  "I  lis  tears  washed  away  the  film  that  had  distorted  my 
white  perspective  of  the  world."  Scales  fallen  from  her  eyes, 
what  action  does  this  schoolteacher  propose.'  What  Ganelhi- 
like  disobedience  will  she  undertake  in  order  to  "reach  real 
peace  in  the  world".'  She  doesn't  say  hut  instead  speaks  vaguely 
ol  acting  out  against  "the  pain."  In  the  age  of  Oprah  and  Clin- 
ton, empathy — or  the  confession  thereof — is  an  end  in  itself. 


Any  good  salesman  knows  that  a  product's  "value"  is  a  highly 
mutable  qualm  with  little  relation  to  actual  worth,  and  Mor- 
ris Dees — who  made  millions  hawking,  by  direct  mail,  such 
humble  commodities  as  birthday  eakes,  cookbooks  (including 
Favorite  Recipes  <>/  American  Home  Economics  Teachers),  tractor 
seat  cushions,  rat  poison,  and,  in  exchange  for  a  mailing  list 
containing  700,000  names,  presidential  candidate  George  Mc- 
Govern — is  nothing  it  not  a  good  salesman.  So  good  in  fact 
that  in  [998  the  Direct  Marketing  Association  inducted  him 
into  its  I  [all  o|  Fame.  "1  learned  everything  I  know  about  hus- 
tling from  the  baptist  Church,"  Dees  has  said.  "Spending  Sun- 
days on  those  hard  benches  listening  to  the  preacher  pitch  sal- 
vation— why,  it  was  like  getting  a  Ph.D.  in  selling."  Here,  Dr. 
Dees  (the  letter's  nominal  author)  masterfully  transforms, 
with  a  mere  flourish  of  hyperbole,  an  education  kit  available 
"at  cost"  for  $30  on  the  STlA  '  website  into  "a  $;>2:>  value." 


This  is  one  of  the  only  places  in  ibis  letter  where  specific  races 
are  mentioned.  Elsewhere,  Dees  and  his  copywriters,  deploying 
an  arsenal  of  passive  verbs  and  vague  abstractions,  have  sani- 
tized the  usually  divisive  issue  of  race  of  its  more  disturbing  ele- 
ments— such  as  angry  black  people — and  for  good  reason:  most 
SPLC  donors  are  white.  Thus,  instead  of  concrete  civil  rights 
issues  hke  housing  discrimination  and  racial  profiling,  we  get 
"communities  seething  with  racial  violence."  Instead  of  racial- 
ly biased  federal  sentencing  laws,  or  the  disparity  between  poor 
predominantly  blaek  schools  and  affluent  white  ones,  or  the  vi- 
olence against  illegals  along  the  Mexican  border,  the  STbL' 
gives  us  "intolerance  against  those  who  are  different,"  turning 
bigotry  into  a  color-blind,  equal- 1  >pport  unity  sin.  It's  reassuring 
to  know  that  "Caucasians"  are  no  more  and  no  less  guilty  of 
this  sin  than  African  Americans,  Asian  Americans,  Native 
Americans,  and  Hispanics.  In  the  eyes  of  Morris  Dees,  we're  all 
sinners,  all  victims,  and  all  potential  contributors. 
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Contributors  to  Teaching  Tolerance  miyht  he  surprised  in 
learn  how  little  ol  the  SPL(  -  reported  educational  spending 
actually  yoes  to  education.  In  response  to  lobbying  h\  chan 
ties,  the  American  Institute  "I  Certified  Public  Accountants 
in  1  L?S7  hetjan  allowing  nonprotits  to  count  part  ot  their  fund - 
raisiny  costs  as  "educational"  so  lony  as  their  solicitations 
contained  an  informational  component.  On  average,  the 
SPLC  classifies  an  estimated  47  percent  ol  the  hind-raiMny 
letters  thai  it  sends  out  every  year  as  educational,  including 
main  thai  do  little  more  than  instruct  potential  donors  on 
the  many  evils  of  "militant  riyht-winy  extremists"  and  the 
many  splendid  virtues  of  Morris  Dees.  According  to  tax  docu- 
ments, of  the  $10.8  million  in  educational  spending  the 
SPLC  reported  in  IW-),  s4  million  went  to  solicitations  An- 
other $2.4  million  paid  for  stamps. 


In  the  early  l%0s,  Morris  Dees  sat  on  the  sidelines  hnniny  his 
direct-marketiny  skills  and  practicing  law  while  the  civil  nyhts 
movement  enyulted  the  South.  "Morris  and  I  .  .  .  shared  the 
overriding  purpose  ,,|  makiny  a  pile  of  monev,"  recalls  Dees's 
business  partner,  a  lawyer  named  Millard  Fuller  (not  to  he  con- 
fused with  Millard  Farmer).  "We  were  not  particular  ahout  hw 
we  did  it;  we  just  wanted  to  he  independently  rich."  Thev  were 
so  unparticular,  in  fact,  that  in  1%1  they  defended  a  man,  yuilty 
of  beatiny  up  a  journalist  covering  the  Freedom  Riders,  whose 
loyal  tees  were  paid  by  the  Klan.  ("I  tell  the  anyer  of  a  Flack  per- 
son tor  the  rust  tune,"  Dees  later  wrote  ot  the  case.  "I  vowed 
then  and  there  that  nobody  would  ever  ayam  doubt  where  I 
stood.")  In  1%5,  Fuller  s,,|d  out  to  1  \-es,  donated  the  money  to 
charity,  and  later  started  Habitat  tor  Humanity.  Dees  bought  a 
200-acre  estate  appointed  with  tennis  courts,  a  pi  ml,  and  stables, 
.md,  in  D»71,  founded  the  SPLC,  where  his  compensation  has 
risen  in  proportion  to  fund-raisiny  revenues,  from  nothing  in  the 
early  seventies  to  $27^,000  last  year.  A  Sationdl  Journal  survey 
i  'I  salaries  paid  ti  i  the  top  i  ifficers  i  if  advocacy  yn  nips  shows  that 
Dees  earned  more  in  1WS  than  nearly  all  of  the  scventy-eiyhl 
listed,  tens  .it  thousands  more  than  the  heads  ot  such  groups  as 
the  ACLU,  the  NAACP  Leyal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund. 
and  the  Children's  Defense  Fund.  The  more  money  the  SPLC 
receives,  the  less  that  yocs  to  othei  u\il  riLihts  organizations, 
many  of  which,  including  the  NAA(  'P,  have  struyyled  to  stay 
out  ot  bankruptcy.  Dees's  compensation  alone  amounts  to  one 
quarter  the  annual  budget  of  the  .Atlanta-based  Southern  C  'en- 
ter tor  Human  Rights,  which  handles  several  dozen  death-penal- 
ty eho  a  year.  "V«n  are  a  fraud  and  a  conman,"  the  Southern 
C 'enter's  director,  Stephen  Rriyht,  wrote  in  a  l°°h  letter  to 
Dees,  \nA  proceeded  to  list  Ins  many  reasons  for  thinking  so, 
which  included  "your  failure  to  respond  to  the  most  desperate 
needs  ot  the  poor  and  powerless  despite  your  millions  upon  mil 
lions,  your  hind  raising  techniques,  the  tact  that  you  spend  so 
much,  accomplish  so  little,  and  promote  yourself  so  shameless- 
ly." Soon  the  SPLC  will  move  into  a  new  s|\  story  headquarters 
in  di  iwntown  Montgomery,  iust  across  the  street  from  its  current 
headquarters,  a  huilcliny  known  locally  as  the  Poverty  Palace 
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ANOTHER  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 

In  Marseilles,  Europe  confronts  its  North  African  future 

By  Jeffrey  Tayler 
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i  In  in  .  .It,  wi  mien  l<  illi  i\\  in  white  head 
scarves  and  voluminous  ankle-to-neck 
i  ni  ii  .  iats,  pushing  hahy  carriages.  1  heir 
harsh  Semitic  gutturals  provoke  irri- 
tated stares  from  Freni  h  couples  near- 
ly ,  hut  t.  ii  me  ilu\  call  to  mind  Mai 
rakesh  (where  1  lived  as  a  Peace  (  !orps 
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legally  and  illeg; 
and    now    make 
roughly  a  quartejl 
ilie  t  ity's  populai  I 
«-f  803,000.  It  is  1 1 
mated  that  every  i 
at  least    100,000  . 
gal  immigrants 
whom  possibly  1 
are  North  Afric; 
enter  France,  wh 
legally  registered  I 
eigners  already  ni 
her  3.5  million  oul 
a  population  of 
million;    the    to 
number  of  foreigners  in  the  conn 
may  he  as  high  as  5  or  6  million.  P; 
European  statistics  reflect  a  simila 
large-scale  migratory  trend  (so 
V0AY  illegal  immigrants  slip  ii 
i  he  EU  each  year)  that  accelerated 
the  1990s  with  wars  breaking  out 
intensifying  in  Algeria,  southeast^ 
Turkey,  ,tn<\  the  Balkans,  and  w 
the  opening  of  borders  in  countries 
the  former  Soviet  bloc.  More  a 
more,  France  and  Europe  are  hndi 
themselves  confronted  with  an  iss 
that   parts  of  the   I  'nitcd  States  | 
particular  the  Southwest  and  the  cit 
ot  the  Northeast)  have  heen  wrestli  § 
with  tt  ir  a  long  time  now:  how  to  hal, 
die  an  upsurge  in  unwanted,  man' 
economic   refugees  while  preservi 
v  i  institutionally  enshrined  individi 
liberties  and  human  rights. 

The  influx  ot  people  from  tin    5« 
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iikI  Third  Worlds  h;is  c  hii- 
.1  ted  to  t  he  in  enl   ;ind  rapid 
h  of  right-winy  extremist  par- 
n  C  iermany ,  Ausi  ria,  Svvil  zer- 
Belgium,  and  h.iK ,  bin  n  was 
i  ince  in  1972  thai  the  first  am  i 
gram  political  party  appeared — 
I  ion i  National,  founded  and  led 
i  an-Marie  Le  Pen  and  strongest 
id  Marseilles,  it  m  >i  in  it.  (Mar- 
s  has  tradit  ionally  been  .1  has- 
of  the  Lett . )   Decry  ing   1  he 
nt  invasion"  oi  Muslims  In  >m 
s  1  lie  sci,  Le  Pen  has  Named 
igrants    for    unemploy  ment , 
e,  drug  trafficking,  and  abuse  oi 
welfare   state,    among   other 
»s,  and  accused  them  oi   threat  - 
g  the  "Christ  ian  ident  it  \  "  >  >l 
ti.  In   1995,  running  on  ,1  pi; it  - 
of  .1  "French  France  within  .1 
ipean  Europe"  and  demanding 
mi  lediate  expulsion  of  nil  illegal 
igrants,  Le  Pen  won   1  5  percent 
:e  \ote  in  the  presidential  elec- 
,  and  the  Front  captured  the  ad- 
istrations  of  a  number  of  Mar- 
ch's suburbs  and  neighboring 
is.  Since  then,  he  has  suffered 
icks  of  his  own  making,  quarrel- 
with  his  hist   lieutenant,  Bruno 
let  (who  left  the  Front  to  estah- 
his  own  party  of  similar  ideologi- 
ilk,  the  Mouvement  Nat  ional 
ublicain)  and  losing  his  seat   in 
European  Parliament  alter  lis- 
ting another  politician  at  a  rally. 
this  h;is  hurl  Le  Pen's  image,  hut 
ill  not  diminish  the  anti-immi- 
it  prejudices  of  his  supporters; 
he  ,md  Megret   together  will 
iably  win  It  percent  in  elections 
a  held  next  year. 

lthough  few  Frenc  h  wh<  >  c  <  insider 
aseh'es  moderate  or  educated  will 
r  to  Le  Pen  and  Megret  as  any- 
g  other  than  oafs,  even  it  they 
e  with  certain  of  their  views,  1111- 
ation  is  no  longer  an  issue  raised 
he  Far  Right  alone.  During  the 
ten  years  more  and  more  politi- 
s  have  been  speaking  out  against 
ligrants  (even  President  lacques 
rac  has  derided  their  "odors"  and 

ses");  the  ton it.it Ion  of  .1  eollimoll 

ipean  policy  to  stem  the  tide  of  il- 
ls has  figured  prominently  on 
ice's  agenda  since  it  assumed  the 
idency  oi  the  EU  in  July;  and  the 
ic  backs  the  tightening  of  asylum 


and  naturalization  laws.1  (.  )pmi<  >n  polls 
show  consistent  Iv  that  a  majority  <  'I 
Frem  h  think  there  are  t< » 1  main  ti  >t 
eigners  in  the  country;  colloquially, 
the  word  immigii  has  become  some- 
thing close  to  a  slur,  evok ing  larcenous, 
dark-skinned  Muslim  freeloaders  who 
demand  more  and  mote  social  bene- 
fits from  the  state  as  they  inundate, 
pi  illute,  and  subvert  La  France  jrancaisc. 

Amid  the  controversy  one  may  elis- 
cern  a  lundameiit.il  and  not  unrea- 
sonable quest  ton;  What  is  France  sup- 
posed to  he.'  .A  homogeneous  land  of 
(  iallk  "C  christians, "  as  Le  Pen  would 
put  11,  or  a  terre  d' immigratu m  wel- 
coming all  people  who  accept  the 
tile. lb  (liberty,  equality,  fraternity)  pro- 
claimed by  the  French  Revolution'  If 
the  latter  variant  is  preferable,  0  mid  11 
work'  Historically,  France  has  been 
almost  exclusively  Jueleo-Christian 
(and  mainly  Catholic) — a  fact  that 
has  pr<  iveel  critically  cohesive  111  view 
of  the  country's"  many  regional  rivalries. 

Since  my  years  111  Morocco,  friends 
of  mine,  both  French  and  Arab,  have 
put  these  quest  it  >ns  t<  1  me,  albeit  rheti  >r- 
ically,  as  a  means  of  expressing  disgust 
with  North  African  immigrants  or 
anger  at  discrimination,  but  I've  now 
come  to  Marseille-  to  reach  my  own 
cone  lusions,  for  nt  where  else  in  France 
has  the  ingress  of  outsiders  had  as  vis- 
ible an  impact  as  u  has  had  here.  I  l<  >w 
Marseilles  is  handling  its  new  arrivals 
pertains  to  the  rest  of  Europe  as  well. 
The  EU  is  readying  itself  for  change, 
with  plans  to  expand  to  include  coun- 
tries 1  if  the  ft  inner  Si  iviet  bit  >c  and  p<  >s- 
sibly  even  Turkey.  Thus,  m  the  next 
few  years,  questions  of  racial,  ethnic, 
and  religious  diversity  will  assume 
greater  importance  for  Europe;  they 
may,  in  tact,  determine  the  continent's 
stability",  or  even  its  unity.  One  thing 
is  certain:  with  76  million  of  the  plan- 
et's 80  million  new  inhabitants  being 
horn  each  year  in  Third  World  coun- 
tries, and  with  disparities  in  wealth  in- 
creasing between  the  First  and  Thud 


'  Paradoxically ,  immigration  is  increasingly 
vital  in  the  t'o  mi  mi  v,  1  at  7)1  l;  in  the  country's 
dm  hmh  rate  and  cijjin^  iit/runv  The 
I  Hired  Nations'  Population  Division  re- 
cently released  a  re/'ori  iissenhi"  thai 
Fmnce  will  have  to  import  I  S  nullum  la- 
borers a  year  between  now  and  _W  jitsi  in 
maintain  its  current  ratio  o\  active  to  retired 
citizens. 


\\'i  h ids,  Fin,  ,|x-,  and  N  i 

1  irder,  wall  late-  more  mume.ranl 

Coming  dee  ades,  in  it  (ewel 

The  sun  dii  ips  I  ek  i\\  the  hori 
and  the  wind  'just s.  From  tin  hall  ■: 
Nt  it  re- 1  )amc-de-la-Cardc  eeho  the  la  1 
hi illow  chants  of  the  evening  mass, 
1  hen  t  he  giant  bell  abt  >ve  tin  I  >asilii  a 
strikes  six,  the  deafening  bronze  hit  iws 
1  if  its  gong  rev  eiTet at  ing  over  the  dark- 
ening quarters  of  the  city.  Worship 
pers,  mainly  working-class  French  in 
scuffed  shoes  and  coarse  woolen 
sweaters,  file  out  and  shove  then 
way    through    the   .Arab   strollers, 

heading  ft  >r  their  cars  in  the 

lot  below. 


H 


I 

A  in  1 11  the  Arc  de  Triompne,  wnicn 
rises  against  the  sky  amid  the  hroae 
and  a  1  rv  Place  Jules  Cuiesde,  1  set  tin 
tor  a  walk  across  the  center  of  Mar 
seilles,  passing  the  sleek  glass-and-gran 
ite  headquarters  of  the  regional  ,\d 
ministration  and  weaving  my  way 
between  joggers  111  sp. index  tights  ark 
fashionably  dressed  young  men  am 
women  immersed  111  cell-phone  eon 
versarions.  I  turn  down  the  two-lam 
Rue  d'Aix  and  enter  a  shadowy  defile 
of  soot-encrusted  live-story  buildings, 
and  all  at  once  I  am  in  a  different 
world.  Arab  men  in  djellahahs  crowd 
the  sidewalks.  Narrow-faced  youths 
with  curb  black  hair,  who  might  he 
from  any  district  of  Tangier  or  .Algiers, 
cycle  between  pedestrians,  zinging  then 
bells  and  shouting,  "Attention!"  At  the 
corner,  a  turhancd  old  man  whining  a 
beggar's  chant  in  Arabic  sits  barefoot 
on  a  stained  sheet  of  cardboard,  his 
knees  drawn  up  to  his  shoulders,  his 
palm  extended.  Till  African  women 
wearing  floral  scarves  and  toting 
bulging  plastic  bags  talk  in  Wolol  and 
make'  their  way  around  Berber  wt  mien 
with  tattt  '<  >ed  chins.  Side  streets  wea\  e 
away  into  a  warren  smelling  of  grilled 
chicken  and  harissa — the  immigrant 
neighborhood  of  Belsunee,  which  is, 
In  an  all  appearances,  as  lively  and 
North  African  as  any  quarter  tit  the 
(.  ashah  in  Marrakesh. 

Rue  d'.Aix  widens  into  t  iours  Bel- 
sunee, where-  Senegalese  women  re 
c  line  on  blankets  spread  on  the  pave- 
ment, chatting,  their  babies  lolling  on 
their  laps.  Farther  1111,1  lusters  1 1|  .Arab 
men  with  lined  cheeks  gesticulate  and 
argue.  (  'ours  Belsunee  cuts  through  La 
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tlit*  city's  largest  i  ommerc  ial 
.  1  ik  li,  after  .1  smattering  of 
cheap  i  itcS,  narrows  and  becomes  Hue 
ile  Rome,  where  the  streel  fete  ends 
and  tlu  M.irk^  and  Spencers  and  Ga- 
leries  Latayettes  begin  and  where  most 
Arabs  and  Afrii  ans,  it  there  are  ,m\ , 
He    wiping  windows  or  removing 

Ml  I'.IIV 

As  one  might  infer  from  this  walk, 
the  Mediterranean  has  shaped  the  his- 
lor\  i 'I  Marseilles  hy  favoring  the  urn 
gnu  ion  and  mixing  of  peoples  living 
t  in  i  ii  near  it.  (.  ireeks  who  sei  - . nl  from 
Asia  Minor  (now  4  urkey's  Aegean 
iast)  fi  mnded  Marseilles  ii  i  - 
ind  It  >i  die  next  five  centuries 

in  independeni  t  ireek  c  nv 
state.  |ulius  I  !aesai  began  his  in- 
\  ,imi  m  of  (  !aul  here,  .aid  die  suh- 
nt  blending  i  'I  R<  iman  and 
Celtic  peoples  and  cultures  pro- 
din  ed  the  Prankish  kingdom  thai 
was  ti  >  heci  mie  i  he  Frenc  h  Re- 
public .  'I  et  l>  n  hundreds  i  it  years 
Ma seilles  remained  aloof  and  re 
calcitrant,  proud  of  its  indepen- 
dent past,  h  nulled  the  rest  of 
ham  e  i  mly  in  1  4N  I  aid  in  1  792 
sided  with  the  km  ilul  ionaries;  the 
volunteer  tune  n  dispau  lied  to 
I'.ii  i-  to  -n|  port  the  t  i  immune 
sang  a  defiant  song  along  the  way 
thai  I  iei  ame  the  I  ion  h  nal  ii  mal 
anthem,  "I  a  Marseillaise  " 

Soon  after,  Franc i    began  lis 
i  ransformai  a  m  fn  an  European 

'in  into  i  ,  ik  ii i i.il  empire. 
I  he  i gal  n  .ii a. in  values  of  I  he 
I  n  m  Ii  Re\  olul  i<  m  found  para- 
di  ixical  expressii  in  in  the  mi 

mo    thai    i  i  \  ed  .i-  the  ide- 

il  |usi  iIk  ,a  ion  Ii  >i  i  olonial 
msion.   I  lir  mission  i  irdained 
thai   the  n  ik  mi  ed  I  i  .   in  effei  I 
[  k  Hied  toi   i  Ik  ii  i  i\\  1 1  i  iilijlih  niiient; 
I he\   \\ ere  to  he  di  agged  in  irons  n i 
civili:  it  ion,    ind  iho  <    w  1 
sunder  their  fetters  were  sa\  aye      I  In 
hi  I  little  effi  i  i  -  'ii  Marseilles, 
uhk  h  pi'  ispered  as  the  port  of  eiii|  are 
.ind  maintained  lis  distinct  i  ulture, 
ni,  and  pi  ipulal  ion      a  population 
thai  alw  ,i\  s  iin  luded  Meditei  ranean 
immigrants,  in, an  of  whom  were  from 
the  1 1  ik  >nies.  In   IN^l,  (  lu\  de  M  in 
,i     mi  wrote  thai  the  i  n\  "pel 
in  the  sun  like  a  beautiful  girl  who 

in  'i  take  gi  i«  id  can  It 

Ii  smells   if  tin  innumerable  I* » n.h  nib- 


bled  on  by  rhi  Negri  ies,  1  urks,  (  Jreeks, 
Italians,  Maltese,  Spaniards,  English, 
i<  .ins,  and  Marseillais,  too  . . .  [who 
in  |  recumbent,  sitting,  rolling,  and 
sprawling  on  Ms  doe ks." 

I  lsev\  here  in  France  at  thai  time, 
however,  foreigners  were  usually  of 
mi  ni'  northern  Eun ipean  < irigin.  I  i  >i  a 
hundred  years  the  country  had  been  re- 
lying i  >n  C  iermans,  Swiss,  Italians,  and 
Belgians  to  fulfill  its  expanding  econ- 
omy's need  for  manpower  in  heavy  in- 
dustry and  mining.  Alter  the  bust 
World  War  the  labor  shortage  was  es- 


peci  illy  acute,  and  the  influx  of  other 

i    M  peans  increased  to  meet  it:  a  193] 

census  recorded   5  million  foreigners 

in  France.    I  In-  newcomers  provoked 

ntmi  ni ,  Ian  i  hey  were  mainly 

i  hristian  ind  white;  most  assimilated, 

■  I  niriii  passed. 

Il  was  altel  the  Sei  ( >nd  Wi  aid  War 

present  demographic 

outlini  io  i.il  i  shape,  fin'  dis 

si  ilution  i  I  I  ■  mi  e's  empire  depri\  ed 

Marseilles  ind  rev  enue  while 

.mull  i  1  -1 1  irtage  i  if  man- 

i  led  the  lari  irch  I'  i  la- 

I.  mamh  to  rill  vac  .iik  ies  on 

]  public  -\\  orks 


pr<  ijects  and  in  automobile  plants.  T 
lime  they  looked  to  North  Atrn 
I  ranee  had  just  granted  citizens  of 
Algerian  territory  lull  civil  ngh 
including  the  right  to  live  and  wi 
anywhere  in  France.  Poverty  and  ovi 
population  prompted  hundreds  of  th< 
sands  i  >l  Algerians  to  resp<>iul  i(1  r 
recruitment  drive  and  lake  the  boat 
Marseilles.  Other  former  French  col; 
mal  subjects  from  Africa,  the  Midi 
Easl .  .aid  Asia  would  eventually  con 
as  well.  By  the  mid- 1 970s  immigrar 
would  swell  Marseilles  from  the  19-;, 
population  of  637,000  to  912,00 
The  influx  of  non-Europeal 

did  not   cease  alter    1974,  wh> 

economic  recession  motivated  t 

French  government  to  announi 
a  policy  of  "zero  immigrat  ioi 
Legal  foreign  residents  hail  tl 
right  to  invite  their  fanulk 
which  they  did,  and  then  the 
were  the  illegals,  who  kept  cot 
ing  anyway.  By  the  1980s,  forty 
first  time  in  France's  history,  pi 
manly  Arab  or  African  mur. 
grants  were  outnumbering  Eur 
pean  arrivals,  h  is  estimated  th 
about  half  of   the   foreigne 

living  in  France  tod. 

are  from  Africa. 
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icci  immodate  the  unir, 
giants  while  quartering  them  se| 
arately  from  the  French,  who  r 
sented  them  as  much  as  the 
needed  their  labor,  Marseilli 
spilled  beyond  its  tradition 
boundaries.  From  Belsunce  tl 
i  ity  grew  north,  adding  what  can 
to  be  known  as  the  quartiers  Nm. 
or  northern  districts — immigrat 
ghettos,  really — that  spread  all  tl 
way  to  the  limestone  hills  visible  froi 
Notre  Dame-de-la-Garde.  Beset  wit 
crime,  street  gangs,  drug  trading,  an 
unemployment  as  high  as  4t  percen 
the  quartiers  hlord  now  make  up  abot 
a  third  of  Marseilles.  They  are  not  ft 
casual  touring,  so  1  have  asked  twenP 
six  year-old  Hand  Benobeidallah,  a 
Algerian  who  grew  up  there,  to  she 
me  around.  He  has  agreed,  and  >  'Hers  t 
introduce  me  to  friends  of  his  m  the  ra 
group  Fresh. 

I  lalid  drives  up  to  my  hotel  in  a  re 
Renault.  1  le  looks  hip  and  relaxed  i 
leans  and  a  floppy  salt-and-peppe 
sweater,  a  soul  patch  beneath  his  low 
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{  ip,  his  hail  e  roppcd  shori  and  st\  I 
i!  |y  napp\  ArounJ  his  chest  he  car- 
r  .  ,i  cell  phone  in  a  leather  p<  >ut  h;  i  m 
I  waist  he  wears  a  payer.  I  ask  il  we 
S  mlJ  speak  Arabic  i  >r  Frcnt  li.  He 
t  !s  me  that  although  he  understands 
i  ahic,  the  language  his  parents  still 
i  ■  at  home,  he  is  most  eomtortahle  in 
[ -rich. 
As  we  follow  the  grimy  Boulevard 
I  itional  out  "I  the  cit\  center  and  in- 
i  the  qiiartiers  Nirrd,  heading  f<  ir  his  i  >ld 
t'ighhorhood  on  Rue  Felix  Pyat,  I  land 
i  Is  me  his  sti >ry.  1  le  was  k nn  in  a  \  il- 
lf;e  nearOran.  After  the  Algerian  War 
;  Independence  ( 1^54  62  ),  his  father 
a  lie  to  Marseilles  to  take  a  niinimum- 
fige  joh  in  construction  and  eventu- 
y brought  the  rest  of  the  family  over, 
le  minimum  wage  sufficed  to  keep 
■  itid  and  his  five  brothers  and  sisters 
[J:  families  with  incomes  below  a  cer- 
in  level  are  eligible  for  welfare  and 
her  benefits.  1  [arid  lias  just  finished 
jcational  college,  where  he  earned  a 
Igree  in  auti  mn  >t  ive  engineering,  but 
•  can't  find  w<  )i  k,  and  he's  1 1  insider- 
g  moving  to  Paris  or  Quebec  il  noth- 
g  turns  up.  His  car  and  elet  tn  mic  at  - 
>utrements  he  bought  with  money  he 
ade  doing  part-time  jobs  over  the 
miners. 

The  serried  rows  of  auto-repair  shops 
id  dingy  cafes  on  Boulevard  Nation- 
give  way  to  a  sparser  wilderness  of 
gh-rises  t<  iwering  i  iver  public  housing 
ejects  called  //I.Ms,  an  acronym 
anding  for  "moderate-income  hous- 
g"  ih.it  has  beci  >me  syru  >nyitn  his  with 
nements  and  immigrants.  In  the  most 
■crepil  /  //.Ms.  the  windows  of  ahan- 
med  apartments  ha\  e  been  cement- 
I  over,  but  in  places  the  concrete  has 
'en  knocked  out  and  smoke  is  pour- 
ig  through  the  holes.  "Squatters," 
and  says.  The  gr<  mnd  f  1  *  ><  irs  of  a  eou- 
e  of  the  high-rises  are  paneled  in  glass 
tinted  unevenly  in  blue  or  green;  tiny 
rabic  signs  announce  the  ramshackle 
emises  behind  them  as  mosques. 
We  enter  the  neighborhood  of 
isseiis.  Here  there  are  groups  of  Arab 
id  African  youths  in  baggy  jeans  and 
isehall  caps  standing  in  the  lots  he- 
,ecn  HLM.s,  looking  tough  and  watch- 
ig  the  traffic.  We  come  upon  two 
lashed  and  upturned  cars,  stripped  of 
'en  exterior  part,  even  the  wheels. 
.  hey  looted  the  cars,"  Hatid  says.  "For 
n  they  turn  them  over  after  they're 


done  I  >i  the\  light  them  on  fire.  There's 
nothing  eUe  io  di<  here,  i  lure's  in  i 
work."  Farthet  on,  ,i  Peugeot  chassis 
lies,  burned  out  and  stripped. 

We  race  higher  and  higher  through 
the  (.fiuirticrs ,  which  never  deteriorate 
into  the  fullblown  slums  I'm  expect- 
ing to  see  (always  the^  look  utilitarian 
and  basR  . 1 1 1  \  inhabitable,  if  si  lew  n 
with  litter),  and  finally  achieve  the 
summit  at  Solidarite,  a  neighborhood 
of  high-rises  scattered  across  rocky  land. 
There's  ,i  commotion  ahead:  a  half- 
dozen  helmeted  policemen  on  motor- 
cyt  les  are  careening  off  the  main  road 
into  an  empty  lot,  heading  tor  a  trash 
container  belching  smoke  and  flames. 
Arab  youths  are  running  away  mt<  i  the 
projects,  and  the  police,  circling,  are 
left  w  ith  ni  i  i  me  n  i  apprehend. 

The  sun  breaks  free  of  the  clouds, 
and  stark  white  light  washes  over  the 
trash  and  smoke  ind  concrete.  We  start 
hick  di  iwn  ti  'Ward  Rue  Felix  Pyat.  1  lahd 
calmly  explains  that  the  kids  du  quarti- 
cr  ("from  the  neighborhood")  and  d'o- 
riginc  ("of  immigrant  hackground"- 
most  of  them  are  second-generation) 
quit  school  early,  can't  find  work,  and 
turn  io  crime  as  much  t<  >  make  a  living 
as  to  kill  tune,  knocking  over  stores  m 
the'  ciiv  center,  mugging  pedestrians, 
or  dealing  shit  (marijuana)  that  they 
bu\  i  »tt  traffickers  riding  the  ferries  tn  mi 
North  Africa.  Sfut  serves  both  as  a 
source  of  income  and  as  entertainment. 
1  here's  nothing  to  d<  i  in  the  qiuirticrs — 
there  are  few  bars,  cites,  or  movie  the- 
aters- -and  the  welfare  money  their 
parents  receive  g<  >es  ti  i  teed  the  tamih  . 
I  lowever,  crime  has  dropped  recently, 
I  latkl  says,  as  a  result  of  the  heavy  polic- 
ing begun  by  the  current  may  >r.-  "The 
prisons  are  full,  and  the  meanest  char- 
acters of  the  tjiuirricr  are  dead." 

But  relations  remain  tense  between 
the  French  and  Africans,  or,  as  |  [arid 
puts  a,  whites  and  blacks.  "I  prefer  not 
to  use  the'  word  'French,  "'  he  says. 
"Most  'French'  Marseillais  arc  just  1  Lil- 
ians or  Portuguese  who've  assimilat- 
ed, bur  they're  the  biggest  racists  of 
all   It's  better  to  sa\  'whites' — the  prob- 

-  In   I  L»°s  intisL'n attic  candidate  lean- 

c  landc  (nuiJm  nun  the  ina\<»:a/  election-    - 

which  I'itt  the  Left    mi  u]  ;    n 

time  in  Marscil/cs  since  V  >  hujnno 

to  iiui\ui  imc st aunt  an 

launched  a  cleanup  pruoiwn  dc  i 

[irot  i  ihc  city's  image 


leans  here  are   hi 
Arabs,  whites  and  hi, i 
and  blacks,  we're  I  >i 
ill  from  the  qutiriici  s 

Bat  k  on  Rue  Felix  Pyai 
^  usuf,  a  ineinbei  of  Fresh,  who  is  i 
tin  hi, in  i  irigin.  ^  usuf  at  In  a  k  i  <l  •  n  tm 
with  startled  hostility,  but  when  I  latkl 
tells  him  I'm  Anient  an  his  hit.  e  light  - 
up  and  lie  asks  me  who  my  favorite  rap 
artists  are — a  question  I  c .mi  answer, 
knowing  nothing  at  all  about  the  yen  re. 
Frowning,  he  steps  back  and  says  we 

will  have  to  talk  am  nhei  da\ . 

I  le  turns  and  w.ilks  off. 


A 


Ithough  his  father  made  the  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  1  lahd  ck  icsn't  pi,i\  i  n 
concern  himself  with  Islam,  ,\\\d  nei- 
ther, he  says,  do  his  friends  of  Muslim 
backgn  mnd;  money,  cars,  the  kit  est  rap 
(  1  )s,  and  cell  phi  iik-s  mean  mi  ire  ti  i 
them  than  religii  niA  oung  women  from 
the  quanta  follow  Islamic  custom  and 
tend  to  sta\  oft  the  street,  but  those 
who  \  can  ure  <  nit  rarely  wear  head 
scarves,  which,  in  Marseilles,  are — like 
skullcaps,  djellahahs,  and  three-day 
beards — telltale  si.jns  <  if  recent  an  ival. 
But  aim  >ng  immigrants  Islam  survives  as 
a  unifier,  bonding  those  from  the 
qiuirucrs  and  distinguishing  them  from 
the'  white  French.  Muftis  in  Marseilles, 
who  el  raw  ti  igether  the  parents  of  I  I  a  fid 
and  his  friends  at  Friday  prayers,  still 
retain  authority,  and  I've  arranged  to 
speak  with  Sheikh  Abdel  1  ladi,  the 
mufti  of  the  (  ileal  Mosque  of  the  Sun 
n,i  i  m  Bi  Htlevard  Nat  ional. 

The  I  ileal  Mi  >sque  i  ice  upies  the  tll'st 
floor  of  what  might  once  have  he-en  a 
hardware  store  or  restaurant.  It  kicks 
the  si  Hiring  grandeur  i  >t  such  buildings 
in  Muslim  countries;  there  is  no 
minaret;  the  sign,  in  Arabic  and 
French,  is  small  and  unobtrusive;  and 
one-way  mirrored  windows  prevent 
those  on  the  street  from  looking  in- 
side. I  arrive  as  noon  prayers  are  end- 
ing. As  I  enter,  bearded  men  are  stream- 
ing out,  adjusting  their  skullcaps, 
slipping  on  their  loafers,  straightening 
then  jackets.  Wearing  gray  n  >hes  and  a 
black  and-white  kathyeh,  Sheikh  Ab- 
del I  ladi  appears.  1  le  is  muscular  and 
intense,  abrupt,  and  possessed  of  ar- 
resting dark  eyes;  his  diction,  the  bal- 
anced and  sonorous  (  classical  .Arabic  ot 
the  Koran,  bespeaks  erudition,  a  life- 
time of  hard  stiich  in  religii  his  schools, 


Ha  >M  M  \RM  n  I  I 


i  lii-  native  Al- 
ii  Fl'l'lll  h. 

I11C   I"  sit    dow  II   mi 

the  o  uncr,  where  he  j<  mis 

eing  oft  the  remaining  \vi  >r 

A  i  talk,  or,  rather,  I  .isk  ques- 

in  I  he  i irates,  hi-  v< >ii e  ringing 

i  i  i i  .  ■  1 1 ■_•  I  u  > 1 1 1  the  empty  hall,  his  eyes  flinty 

wnli  something  akin  to  disdain.  The 

North  Africans  who've  immigrated  ro 

i   i  .mil    in  wave*.   1  he  first  wave 

were  iln  ise  win  i  helped  the  Freneh  in  the 

0  ill  uues;  they  were  jahil  (ignorant  o!  Is- 
lam) 1  hey  Jul  not  know  i  "lassical  Ara- 
ble ,  only  then  dialet  ts,  so  h<  >\\  i  •  wkl 
thev  |  h  >ssihly  haw  taught  their  i  hiklren 
the  Ki  iran,  whu  li  must  he  studied  only 
in  (.  'lassu  al  Ambit,  .'  1  here  are  no  Mus- 
lim- in  the  municipal  government,  an  J 
i In-  indicates  racism.  Tin  French  gov- 
ernment insists  that  religion  and  state  he 

ite  and  torhids  the  wearing  oi  head 
m  ar\  es;  ii  .1  >e-  little  to  help  the  Islam- 
it  ^ '  immunity ,  thi  mgl  i  Muslims  have 
spent  year*-  working  to  huikl  France, 
rile  dieikh  is  not  complaining:  his  voice 

inds  w  ii  h  .i  -i  irt  ol  irritated  defi- 
ance, ,i-  though  the  problems  lie  de- 
-crihes  are  the  inevitable  lot  of  Muslims 
j.  me  astray  in  a  kind  i  if  heathens. 

In  the  P'TOs,  [slam  began  reviving, 
he  lelN  me,  and  this  has  changed  the 

i   When  I  counter  that  this  may 

1  i  i  Ii.  ross  the  Mediterranean 
but  1 1  in  here  in  hi  ai  it  e  i'\  e  seen  In  t  le 
sign  <  it  interest  in  1-1. nn  ami  mil'  1 1 1< 
Vi  mug  and  iiu  ire  e\  idem  e  of  Freiit  h 
cultural  mtluence,  he  cuts  me  off.  "I.  Xir 

:  h.u  e  keen  influent. ed  b\   i he 

I    i  nu  atu  'ii|  and  khiimr  [aid  >hol| 

and    Ini'j  i      I  In-  r-  natural. 

re  educate  i  hem. 

But  1 1  ie\  see  that  1 1  icre's  no  answei  to 

their  -uttei  uu  -i\  e  Islam." 

.urgeticc  in  faith 
-'i    ii  '  I  .i  1 

■  -pond-.  "W  e're 
ii.  it  lor  nil  1-1, nn  tell- 

■  li   .  i  In  i 
I'd  Y.  iple  of  tin    I 

i.  hi  i-ii.in-l  bin  in  'i  lo  integrate  w  ith 
them.  We're  tor  separation,  l-kmi  i- 
ival  ilu-  world  o\  er,  iik  I i k  1  i i i >_' 
It's  tin   1  rench  w  I 

i-  "  1  le  tells  me  m\  i  line 
1   .  shakes  m\  hand, 
upstairs,  !.  ne  in 

mpt\  ni« 

lei    the  iik  -  ni-ji  uit\    here  in 
ki  i- 


ranit  worels  bearing  the  stony  reso- 
nant, e  of  the  Sunna  and  the  t  <  >in- 
mandments,  of  implacable  struggle  and 
-in.  I  lie  sheikh's  rejection  of  integra- 
tion runs  counter  to  the  basic  precept 
til  ki , n ie  e's  ii. ii  lonahty  polk  \  —that 
immigrants  accept  French  values  and 
assimilate.  Yet  his  position  derives  from 
irrefutable  logic:  il  In-  folk  iwers  inte- 
grate, ihe\  are  no  k  niger  his  tine k,  they 
have  keen  conquered  and  converted. 
France's  present  -day  policy  of  assimi- 
lal  ii  hi  I-,  at  root,  .i  ci  nit  inuat  ion  i  >t  the 
mission  ch'ilisatricc  of  colonial  days 

It  the  sheikh  rejects  integration, 
ii  hardly  matters:  the  waning  of  reli- 
gion (be  n  1-1, mi  ui  Christianity)  in 
France  portend-  a  future  m  which  race 
will  mean  more  tor  North  Africans 
ili, in  creed.  In  fat  t,  it  al- 
ready does. 


II 


\  reason  of  geography,  restric- 
tive visa  regulations,  and  a  policy  of  se- 
lective recruitment  that  favored  the 
import  of  .Arab  labor,  immigration 
from  France's  ft  inner  colonies  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  has  never  matched 
that  from  North  Africa.  Black  African 
immigrants  account  for  only  around  5 
I  en  i  in  nt  France's  foreign  population. 
I  he  Senegalese  are  the  most  numer- 
ous, followed  b\  an  expanding  com- 
munity oi  i  .'onion, in-. 

I'm  having  coffee  with  Nabou  1  >iop, 
who  was  horn  in  Senegal  but  just  got 
1  ie- 1  French  passport,  and  her  friend 
Agnes  Yameogo,  a  Frent  h  t  m:en  with 
Burkina  Fasan  parents.  Both  are  in  their 
twentie-  and  have  worked  a-  eooks  in 
i  Mexican  restaurant  near  thev  Tl  Pint. 
\\  ere  al  Nabou's  apartment,  which  is 
painted  sunny  yellow  and  looks  out  on 
i  quiet  side  street  splitting  off  from  the 
I  ui  tu  (  'ours  I  Kin. aid.  I  Limiting  Sene- 
gait  -e  musk  et  In  v-  In  nn  her  (  1  1  play- 
er; i  hiklren  shout  on  the  sidewalk  be- 
i  he  i  iiii.un-  are  stirring  with  a 
bringing  in  die  warmth  >  if  the 
ind  tin  -alty  -i   i   ui 

N.ihi  ui  is  still  rehev  ed  by  her  recent 
i  i.ii  mi  which  took  -i\  years. 

She  has  -peiu  nu  >-t  .  >t  her  lite  in  Frani  e 
and  -:  neb  w  iilu  'in  an  accent, 

i-  d<  ii  ■)  ei  both  ne  u  mibative 

and  have  keen  rat  i-m.  Nabi  hi 

'i'l-  apartment. 
Landk  n  1    ittei   landk  ad.  on  Ik 
her  !  '  ver  the  pin  Tie.  mistook 

n  in;  when  ihe\  met 


her,  hclas,  their  apartments  had 
been  rented."  She  tell-  me  old  w< 
sometimes  grab  their  purses  vvhei  i 
-ee  her,  as  it  she  were  a  thief;  her  i< 
er-  in  school  tried  to  discourage-* 
lii  un  pursuing  a  higher  education  i( 
-pile  her  good  grades.  She  gives  o  i 
examples.  "When  I  visit  Senegal,'  h 
says,  clenching  her  -mall  ti-t-,  "1  ■! 
European.  But  when  km  here,  I  i 
black.  I  can't  feel  at  home,  ever 
Marseilles,  the  capital  of  Africa!" 

Agnes  pushes  her  glasses  up 
bridge  of  her  nose  and  seconds  Na  | 
adding  that  Africans  want  to  eomfl 
France  because  thev  will  either  "J 
hunger  or  emigrate — it'- not  a  que-  < 
of  choice.  They're  not  going  on  v.  i 
tion  when  they  come  here."  The  w  li 
belong-  to  the  whites,  -he  says.  Wl  i 
are  kings  when  they  visit  Africa,  i 
they  grudge  blacks  the  chance  to  b 
their  families  by  working  ,i  few  yea 
France.  Although  Agnes  and  Na 
have  white  friends,  most  of  the  pedj 
with  whom  they  feel  at  ease  are  ot 
Africans  or  Arabs  from  the  quarti 
who  share  their  sense  of  exclusion,  i 
the  television  in  the  corner  we  see 
faces  ot  newscasters,  all  white;  the  k 
screen  seems  to  portray  an  artifk 
world  from  which  blacks  have  bi 
banished,  Agnes  say-,  and  that  must 
by  design. 

The  breeze  stirs  the  curtain  ag, 
bringing  in  more  warmth.  La  cap 
ile  I'Afrique.  The  climate  of  Marsei 
doe-  call  to  mind  northern  Atri 
Nabou  and  Agnes  tell  me  that 
why  they  chose  to  live  here  over  P. 
or  Lyon,  but  wherever  tl 
^■^        go  thev  are  not  at  home 


i 


he  French  Ministry  of  lu-ti 
within  whose  purview  fall  matters 
naturalization,  has  stated,  rather  lo 
ly,  that  nationality  means  "bel<  mgii 
Belonging  to  a  single  history,  beloi 
ing  to  a  single  destiny  .  .  .  France  1 
ne\  ei  refused  the  >-c  who  want  to  join 
community."  "Never"  i-  not  exac 
the  word.  The  decree  of  November 
1945,  governing  the  status  of  toreit 
er-  on  French  -oil  has  been  amend 
some  thirty  times,  with  each  install 
making  it  harder  to  acquire  citizens! 
or  become  regularized.  In  1999  aloi 
French  maritime  authorities  captur 
and  deported  some  10,000  illegals  lar 
ine  m  -kitt-  or  stowing  away  in  terrr 


ers  whu  manage  to  sneak  in  elo  so 
led  in  the  hacks  ol  true  ks,  i  h  h\ 
'.'  ng  in  the  restrooms  mi  trains,  or 
. 1 1 k  1 1  m  <  >ver  the  hi  >rders  fn  im  Spain 
aly.'  In  all,  v.ine  IcY.OOO  illegals 
e  it  to  Fiance  each  year.  Still  oth- 
i  ust  o\ -erst a \  their  visas.  Foreigners 
jht  in  Marseilles  sans  popicrs  risk 
lig  arrested,  locked  up  tor  several 
Piths  in  Baumettes  Prison,  then 
:  ihly  expelled  hy  hoal  through  the 
veniently  located  detention  cen- 
ifthe  port  of  A  rone.  Between  199] 
I  1999  the  percentage  oi  those  han- 
.J  through  Arenc's  gates  has 
.  ost  douhled. 
here  is  no  wa\  o(  km  <\\  ing  ti  >i 
:,  of  course,  hut  locals  in  Mar 
les  pui  the  numher  i  if  sum  pa- 
ls ,n  20,000,  though  ii  could 
ily  he  much  higher.  The  stm.s 
iers  form  an  easily  exploitahle 
>r  I"  10I  of  docile  folk  who  stall 
,hens,  bus  tahles,  drive  (rucks, 
[ep  shops,  scruh  floors- -who 
in  shi  nt,  all  the  work  i  lu- 
nch no  longer  want  to  do,  ot- 
for  as  little  as  halt  the  legal 
limum  monthly  wage  (now  set 
5,600  Ira ncs,  or  ahout  $740). 
e  sails  papicrs  help  pn  iprietors  h\ 
ing  them  the  social  security  tax 
it  accounts  for  halt  the  cost  ot 
or;  at  the  same  time,  hy  pn  >- 
ling  employers  with  an  inex- 
isive  alternative  to  lawful  hires, 
v  foster  unemployment.  I  l<  >w  • 
:r  strict  the  laws  and  however 
idly  deportation  rates  are  ris- 
,  the  police  expel  just  enough  ll- 
als  to  appear  to  he  enforcing 
law  hut  never  so  many  as  t<  i  in- 
ere  with  the  cleaning  of  streets 
the  husing  of  tables.  This  pro- 
ves suspicion  of  collusion  —that 
iticians  in  power  talk  loudly  hul 
little  ahout  mmit^iv.s  in  order  to 
iid  alienating  affluent  \ « iters  (the 
cl  who  own  restaurants,  hotels,  and 
eking  companies,  for  example),  or 

the  last  five  years,  lit  least  \000  people 
fencnen  to  /tare  JroictieJ  making  the  trip 
n  Nort/i  Africa,  it  niimrvi  thai  is  in- 
ismg,  but  nm  as  dramatically  as  ii  tcotdj 
vere  not  people  using  cell  phones  to  call 
uers  in  June,  fifty-eight  (  'hinese  suffo- 
id  inside  a  produce  truck  hound  for 
am  (  )tho  refugees  hate  died  in  the  cat 
:ontainers  and  hoik  of  ships  and  planes; 
le  hare  even  fallen  from  the  sky  while 
ng  to  hide  m  the  icheel  wells  of  planes. 


1 1 1  keep  from  « iffending  i  he  media 
(  w  hie  h  has  always  keen  stauni  hl\  left 
wing)  ow.\  the  liberal  sensibilities  of 
i  he  pai  i  of  the  clei  tortile  thai  s\  inpa- 
I hires  with  the  plighl  of  i  he  immcacs 
rile  most  vi ilner; lhlo  suns  papicrs  are 
the  Illinois,  most  |  \  hoys,  win  i  stow  awa\ 
aboard  boats  setting  sail  from  Algiers, 
(Iran,  and  Casablanca.  Numbering 
around  V0  at  any  given  nine  in  Mar- 
seilles, the\  gather  in  puhlii  part  -  .n\d 
open  squares,  where  their  visibility  pn  >- 
tects  them  from  police  beatings  ,\nj 
n  ihbery.  Some  hitchhike  out,  either  to 


farther  pi  >ints  in  France  or  t<  <  i  ither  El 

countries.  Main  work  in  the  jobs  de- 
scribed a  hi  ive,  bill  quite  a  lew  deal  drugs, 
sell  their  bodies,  or  steal  to  survive. 

At  the  Marseilles  Palace  of  |usttce 
courthouse  I  meet  Allied  (  haraabi,  a 
s<  icial  wi  nker  i  >l  d  unisian  i  >i  igii  i  em 
ployed  by  an  association  called  leunes 
hi  rants.  Jeunes  hi  ranis  was  founded  in 
1995  to  aid  runaway  mini  >rs,  in ■. . ■  i  i  if 
whom  we're  escaping  the  in;hsn  res  in 
Algeria  hut  who  now  tend 
from  Sidi  Bernoussi,  Moule\  Sheriff, 
and  A  in  (  hank  —  t  he  spr<  adtng 
bicli  >n\  dies  of  t  'asablaiic.i  Allied  lelh 
mim  us  to  return  home  (leunes  hrrants 


Will  pa\   lot   l  i  ii  •  ii   I  :■ 

al   least   base  lamilies 

\  oin  hers  fi  ii  meals  and  pi 

In  itels  ti  i  get  lliein  oil  tin.     tieel 

All  Algenai  i  lecnagei  n  ' 
side  Amed's  ,  iltu  e  ,n   the  courthi  nne. 
1  lis  eyes  are  red  and  Men  y,  Im  h.ukk 
i  happed  and  ircmhling  Wall  nvj  in  on 
unsteach  feel ,  he  greets  hot h  of  us  with 
a  courtei  ms  La  hes  ("I  lello"),  shakes  our 
hands  and  taps  his  heai i .  and  -m  down 
in  front  of  Ames I's elesk.  d  he  hoy,  whom 
I'll  call  1  lus.se in  here  (Allied  has  agreed 
io  allow  me  to  sit  in  i  >n  the  n  mdn  h  hi 
that  I  in  it  reveal  nanus),  tells  us  his 
sti  iry  in  A  Igcrian   Ar.ihii      IP 
watched  guerrillas  ol  the  Islamic 
Salval  ion  Front   ( 1  IM  slit   the 
throats  i  if  two  of  Im  neighbi  n\ 
Then  the  IIS  came  after  his  bn  ith- 
er, a  pi  iliceman,  and  tried  to  ci  >ei\  e 
him  inin  providing  them  wit  h 
arms.    |o  escape  the  pressure,  Im 
brothel  qua  the  police  force',  but 
then  he  k  >si  his  mind.  Suddenh , 
I  lussein  ti  umd  himself  the  sole 
fanuh  hi eadw  inner,  so  he  paid  500 
French  Italics  (about  $70)  to  stow 
awa\  in  a  ci  mtainer  a  hi  iard  a  e  ar- 
go  ship  hound  ti  >r  Marseilles.  Since 
landing  he  has  slept  behind  the 
railway   station.  Ni iw,  c i  TI  and 
hiingiA   and  ha\  ing  tailed  to  find 
Wi  irk,  he  has  given  up  and  ci  Hue  to 
leui  les  hrrants  fi  ir  help. 

.Allied  hands  bun  meal  I  u  kets, 

calh  ali  mild   lo  IniJ  iiini  a  hotel 

l"i  H  nil,  and  I  hen  explains  his  t  >nl\ 

i  ipi  ii  in:  applical  h  in  f<  >r  lerriti  trial 

asylum.  The  pn  'cess,  elm  ing  which 

a|sphc  ants  must   pri  ive  they've 

been  persecuted  h\  I  lieu  govern 

menl .  will  lake  months  and  proh- 

ahlv  result   in  a  refusal  ( Franc  e 

rareh  grains  asylum  n  i  Algerians,  win  > 

llec  .n  a  rule,  pi  ivel  ty  i  >i  the  F1S,  not 

the  state),  bin  this  w  ill  give  |  lussein  a 

chance  to  collect  his  wits  and  decide 

to  head  home. 

Hussein  rnes  and  shakes  Amed's 

I,  lapping  bn  heai  i ,  and  w  all  s, 

still     on     unst  eadv     feet ,     to     the 

hallwa\  and  heads  out,  this 

I  line  loi  a  hotel. 


I 


n  the  days  of  empire,  Franc  e  s  mis- 
sum  t  icilisaiiuc  purported  lo  "civilize" 
the  indicates  (natives)  and  gradually 
rum  them  into  fvttts  jnincais — junioi 
Flench  who  would  labor  with  alacrity 


ti'Hr.iph  <    l-)S0  St,  e,    Mel    um     M  i.jn PI, 
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I  * 


ilu  colonial  har\  est.  The 

i  m«  juni<  'i  -  \\  ere  the 

1\'>    I     nes,  coli  mial 

kin  .  kIiii  in  i  v- 

iii    n      I        kcn  served  two 

i  hey  >-  in  d<  ih'ii  on  u  i>r-»  1". 

i  rem.  li  in.in|  i  iwei .  and  the\ 

led  the  illiiMi  'ii  thai  1 1  ill  mul-  were 

Irom  then  siihsen  ienl  status, 

mng  \  i\  ih:ed,"  ,is  it  were 

ie's  were  i«  >  sen  e 
randeui  <  if  1  ranee,  and  one  day .  i  i 
mi  the  idei  ilogy  posited,  in  the  tar,  far 
(and  e\  er  ret  eding)  future,  they  •■ 

me  "i  i\  ili:ed"  eru  nigh  ti    he  con- 
sidered t Lilly  French.  When  indepen 
c.inie,  well-pt  isitu  med  Ji'i  >hu  s  of- 
iukd  up  running  then  c<  mntrtes. 
Ah  In  nigh  the  colo 
mil  era  had  o  >me  t<  i 
a  i  K  ise  h  mn  heti  >re  1 
arn\  ed  in  Marrakesh, 
i  m  miething  like 
!  i  ure   --till 
thriving     i  here     in 
pi. u  e  in  the 

in.inun  I  diM, 

I    llkcys,  .Hid 

in    the    (.lean, 
iich  qu.ii  tei 
of    (  iiu.li:.    I 

i  in-  win  >  wi  mid 
LMthel  III  disc i  ill 

rench,  sh 
itesi   haute 
couiut 

■liu  1 1  Parisian  ar- 
roiivl  i  chic,  v\  liu  h  |  isse. 

i    I  i.  mnd  this  Fi  in 

'!  i    111'  . 
I   I 

i-  did 

I 


i'  iiio  mg  the  elite, 

h  and   '■  loroccan  t  uhure  had 

i  .1,  the\      ii  I,  and  given  them  a 

lent  if.      nit   superior  to  that  of 

the(    ishahd    cllcn.  And  besides,  Mo- 

v\  as  pi    'i .  I  i.nu  e  rich.  Was  their 

desire  to  head  north  and  he  French  re- 

,ill\  so  tough  to  understand.' 

I'm  drinking  a  cocktail  with  Nadia 
le  and  her  sister  Anissa,  nees  Ben- 
in, al   1 1  icii   K  'ft  -style  home  on 
Ink  can    I'n  'i  Ii  were  horn  in  Al- 
ii, i  and  are  n<  >\\  in  their  forties;  their 
father  was  killed  fighting  for  France 
in  the  Algerian  \\  ar  i  if  Independence. 
.After  his  death,  their  family  moved 
to  Ardeche,  near  Marseilles,  where 
their  status  as  childten  of  a  veteran 


who  had  given  his  life  for  France  fa- 
cilitated their  entry  into  a  society  -nil 
unused  to  North  Africans.  Nadia  mar- 
ried i  Frenchman  and  was  the  first 
Muslim  in  he  \\  ed  in  a  (  at  holic 
church  in  Ardeche;  hei  grandfather, 
alrhi  nigh  a  dev<  ml  Muslim,  believed  in 
,iss|inilatii  -ii  ind  ga\  e  her  away. 
\  lihrai  i, in,  Nadia  has  eyes  that  ex- 
i  passu  m  ti  n'  learning,  ,k  do  her 
tl  iinl  in-,  ,t  phrase;  her  i  urves 

iptui  Hi-  attachment  to 
:   hkI  Ji  ink.  Anissa,  a  speech 
and  patru  ian,  trail 
igglt    w  nh  t  aik  er 
I  enough  to 
whk  h  has  helped  them 
assimil  ik  .  hui  -nil  the\  h  ive  felt  alien- 
■  ■    ni  h  have  told 

me,  we  pile  in- 
Sur  le 


Pouce,  .i  Tunisian  restaurant  in  i 
-uike  that  serves  no  alcohol.  "' 
owners  have  found  a  balance,"  N 
says.  "They  observe  Islam  but  d 
hi  ithei  i  'ther-  who  have  different 
ti  'in-.  1  like  that."  Sur  le  Pouce  is  t 
with  Arab  and  French  young  pe 
clowning  harissa-flavored  cousc 
chicken  and  tries,  red  wine  and  pj 
\\  e  t.ike  a  seat  and  order.  I  bn  iacl 
subject  of  immigration,  but  we  - 
drop  it:  Nadia  and  Anissa  no  lo 
speak  much  Arabic  and  are  not  a 
accepted  as  Arab  during  vi-it-  to  N 
Alt  ic  a;  Flam  means  nothing  to  tl 
(Nadia  is  interested  in  Buddhism), 
both  talk  about  their  distaste  tor 
tremists  of  any  faith.  Their  hobbie: 
literature,  travel,  I 
(Nadia  likes  Ol 
Stone),  good  w 
and  good  food; 
quartiers  Nord  ar 
foreign  to  then 
they  are  to  me. 

The  evening  r 
es  with  couscous 
wine,  wine  and  ba 
va;  our  talk  ranges 
Putin  and  Russia, 
dia's  readings,  N 
and  India.  They  h 
assimilated  and 
ceeded  in  their  [ 
fessions;  t  lie  \  h 
moved  beyond  is- 
of  ethnicity.  \\  ere  i 
not  now  and  ther 
minded  of  their  Arab  blood  by  stran 
1  sense  they  might  rarely  remembe 
Nadia  and  Anissa  chose  to  ad 
French  and  drop  their  native  langu 
1  think  back  to  C  Sueli:  and  my  ant 
thy  to  Morocco's  hybrid  culture;  I  i 
see  that  I  was  wrong.  One's  valor 
value  derive  from  subtler  things  ti 
choke  of  language,  and  that  ch< 
i-.  in  anv  case,  largely  predetermi 
by  i  ire  umstance:  by  the  prosperity 
sociated  with  a  language,  by  the 
ee-s  that  language  otter-  to  a  set. 
life,  or,  as  with  Nadia  and  Anissa 
the  choice  of  a  father  to  tight  in  ■ 
army  versus  another.  The  wealth  ; 
security  of  France  inspire  assimilati 
The  poverty  ol  the  (  !as 

He, in  incite  only  flight. 
arid  and  I  have  returned  toll 
Felix  Pvat  in  the  quartiers  Nord  to  n 


[.  i,  hut  the  group  has  stoi)J  us  up,  and 
I  ;et  mil  "I  his  car  and  walk  around. 
|  ;ho\vs  me  what  used  to  he  the  po- 
i  station  ("The  kids  hurned  it  di  wn") 
he  firs l  fk »  u  <  >l  the  high-rise  where 
ised  to  live;  we  walk  past  u  ti  i  the 
v  lor.  There  l-  a  crash  and  an  ex- 
ion  nl  glass:  someone  has  tin  own  a 
it  garbage  out  of  a  tenth-floor  win- 
and  ir  has  landed  twenty  feet  fr<  mi 
We  wander  hack  toward  the  car, 
1  mi;  through  the  high-rise's  hrst-floi  ir 
'  way — a  moldering  green  gallery  of 
•splattered  walls  .mA  fecal  stench, 
'  and  rubbish,  shuffled  through  by 
ild  Berber  man  in  a  white  skullcap. 
he  passes  us  1  say,  "Stikmi  alaykum," 
he  gives  me  a  dull  stare  and  moves 
shuffling  through  more  trash. 
watch  him  mount  the  stairs.  K  1 1 1 1 -- 
it  dus  Berber,  who  \vi  mid  be  s<  i  dig- 
ed  in  bis  village,  has  left  his  home- 
el  t  >r — to  stomp  through  garbage 
ji  reeking  tenement.'  1  lafid  shrubs, 
fell,  the  people  here  are  hoping  to 
ve  elsewhere.  They  think  this  is 
iporary.  /  moved  out,  alter  all."  Rut 
■  man  is  old,  he  may  not  have  time, 
decision  to  live  in  this  filth  screams 
iperation — what  despair  at  home 
pelled  this  old  man  to  come  here' 
vVe  elri\'e  off  to  see  Mokhtar,  an- 
lerof  I  lafid's  friends,  in  the  /  ILMs  of 
mpagne-L'Eveque.  At  the  entrance 
one  building  we  find  him,  a  short 
i  jumpy  (  -omoriiin  with  manic  eyes. 
£  also  meet  Halim,  of  Moroccan  ori- 
i;  Berbali,  another  Comorian;  and 
nes,  a  I  iypsy.  Others  ci  ime  up  to  us, 
■eting  us  with  Wcsh?  —  lang  for 
'hat's  Lip."'  Hahd  talks  privately  with 
>khtar,  and  1  stand  with  the  youths, 
nes  tells  me  they  "steal  a  little,  smoke 
ttle  shit,  hang  out,  and  have  a  g<  >od 
le  .  .  .  that's  all."  They're  all  second 
leration;  they  know  little  of  their 
cuts'  homelands  and  (.are  less;  what 
unts  is  that  they  are  from  the 
irtiers,  of  immigrant  origin.  They 
e  France  nothing  ("We  didn't  ask  to 
born  here");  they  no  longer  go  to 
tool  ("Why  should  we?  For  the 
■r.ch  we're  just  Arabs,  we're  vandals, 
d  no  one  will  give  us  work").  When 
otrol  of  policemen  roars  by  on  mo- 
cycles,  the  kids  shout,  "Lcs  oxides'" 
J  jump  inside  to  hide.  But  the  police 
ir  by,  leaving  a  wake  of  exhaust  drift- 
l  our  way,  and  eventually  the  kids 
me  back  out. 


Fatei  we  return  ti  i  the  centel  ti  >  spend 
the  evening  at  le  Balthazar  listening 
to  rap.  Ai  Le  Balthazar,  teens  Arabs, 
Africans,  and  a  lew  French — drink 
i.  heap  beer  in  blue  lit  murk  and  dam  e 
to  the  rumble-and-slash  be.it  of  NTM 
(Niquc  Tu  Merc — "Fuek  Your  Moth- 
er") played  hy  the  DJ,  (  ash,  a  young 
Frenchman  dressed  in  gangsta  getup. 

The  kids  m  the  quarticrs  have  em- 
braced black  American  culture  and 
American  rappers  are  idolized;  their 
thumping  ver.se  of  protest  suits  the 
aimer  of  the  second  generation,  t  ien- 
crational  problems  are  growing:  defi- 
ance and  anger  conflict  with  the  bread- 
ancl-faith  ideals  of  the  first  generation, 
but  gangsta  rap  is  winning  <  mt,  ere  >ding 
the  old  ways,  One  can  imagine  a  tune 
when  the  seeond  generation  will  resent 
the  illegab  sneaking  oft  bo, its  and 
bringing  with  them  the  Thud  World, 
"immigrant"  ways  of  the 
task. ills  and  villages. 


I 


I  the  qnai tiers  Nord  little  resemble 
the  working-class  or  affluent  central 
and  southern  districts  of  Marseilles,  lite 
there  is  better  than  it  is  m  the  slums  of 
New  York  t  ttv  or  Washington,  D.(  '.., 
and  this  has  much  to  do  with  the 
largesse  of  the  French  welfare  state.  Ir 
also  stems,  paradoxically,  from  the  pros- 
perity induced  hy  lain  p-i  iriented  policies 
ot  fiscal  rigor — policies  that  one  clay 
could  prompt  the  dismantling  ot  the 
welfare  stale — and  from  measures  in- 
troduced hy  Marseilles's  Mayor  (  iaudin. 
(  iaudin  has  spent  money  on  the  city's 
infrastructure  to  attract  investment  and 
promote  ti  mrism  ot  the  cruise-ship  and 
conference-center  variety,  hithern  'al- 
most unknown  in  Marseilles;  he  has 
begun  a  policy  ot  matching  private  in- 
vestment with  state  funds.  This  has 
brought  about  some  modest  successes, 
or  s,  i  the  numbers  (,md  many  white 
French)  say,  reducing  unemployment  hy 
3  percent,  reversing  Marseilles's  twen- 
ty-tive-year-long  drop  in  population, 
and  increasing  tax  revenues,  t  iaudin  - 
first  deputy ,  Renaud  Muselier,  after  ex- 
plaining to  me  his  government's  chief 
accomplishment — "halting  the  spiral 
ot  decline" — launches  into  a  pn  >1 1 x  ex- 
planation ot  what  clearly  matters  the 
most  to  him:  his  city's  growing  attrac- 
tiveness to  multinationals,  its  expand- 
ing music  industry ,  and  its  readme-- 1<  >r 
the  "New  Economy."  When  1  ask  what 


he  s  J,  n  nj  tor  tin 

s,i\ s  the  city  is  fiindiiu 

enci  mrage  an. ill  ./n. 

n  >  remain  i  here    I  hat's  all 

The  pn  ipi  teti  as  and  -In  i|  i  >w  net- 
i  atei  tng  to  t<  mrists  are  I  'ciietit  n  ig 
the  new  pn  i.sperify ,  hut  it's  hard  i 
who  else  is.  Even  this  minim. il  pros- 
perity, hi  >wever,  is  already  exen.  mhi;  u- 
pull:  more  and  more  suns  />u/>/crs  are 
showing  up  on  (  !ours  BeKunee  hoping 
to  better  their  h\  e-.  i.  el  the  i  tits  in 
public  spending  that  may  be  necessary 
it  France  and  Eun  >pe  are  to  sue  cced  in 
creating  an  economic  union  thai  can 
compete  with  the  Lhii ted  States  could, 
at  least  in  the  short  run,  worsen  the 
plight  ot  the  quarticrs  hy  cutting  wel- 
fare funds  and  bringing  about  Ameri- 
can-style disparit  tes  i  if  income. 

M.i\  1  i-  Labi  ir  Day  in  Eun  ipe.  The 
local  C  !i  u  in  nit  tee  for  the  Unemployed 
has  i,  ,|J  nie  that  the  \ans  /w/iici  s  of 
Marseilles  will  he  marching  down  La 
Canebiere  in  the  May  Day  parade  to 
demand  regularization.  It  is  the  Lett, 
including  the  Committee,  that  has  tak- 
en up  the  cause  ot  the  suns  /ui/xos,  or- 
ganizing them  in  inarches  and  pn  itesfs, 
agitating  tor  their  regularization,  and 
opposing  their  depi  irtation. 

A  warm,  shifting  breeze  is  Mowing 
oft  the  Mediterranean,  soughing 
through  the  plane  trees  on  La 
Canebiere.  The  turn<  mt  tor  i  he  parade 
I-  small — only  TcYV  or  so.  Led  by  a 
bored- li  Hiking  marching  ban. I  playing 
what  sound  like  Salvation  Army  tunes, 
the  crowd  carries  banners  bearing  the 
slogans  i  if  yesteryear  ("1  ONii  I  IVt-  II  It 
\\  I.  1  i|  M  \'.l  '  1 1  LI  I. Vi- 
lli iYMhN'1  I"  "I  III  \\i  iRh  INi  I  i  I.  \--  IS 
INTI I  \\  !")  mixed  in  with  tin  ise 
of  today  ("si  ki  i  a  :|  I .!  m  >i  n>  \ki  I  i  I 
>  livniLs!"  "i  v  imiut  ( .i  i  m- 

Al.I/ATkiN'!").  One  group  of  students 
beats  a  limp  Soviet  flag;  a  red-ker- 
chiefed ci  nitingent  marches,  fists  raised, 
under  Che  Guevara  posters.  Kurds 
holding  portraits ,  ,f  .Abdullah  Ocalan, 
leader  of  the  Kurdish  Workers  Parry, 
pro\  ide  the  only  diversion:  their  loud- 
speakers blare  the  savage  mountain 
bagpipe -a  nd  drums  music  of  Kurdistan 
inn  '  the  soft  clear  air. 

It  turns  out  that  ru  >  sans  pu/xers  are 
marching — perhaps  they've  been  kept 
away  by  fear  ot  the  police,  who  are  out 
in  force.  After  the  Kurds  come  the  on- 
ly marchers  campaigning  tor  ituiiii- 
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s»ranl  rights,  or  one  righl ,  accorc 
in  their  banner:  the  right  oi  none  iti  - 
t'i  vote  in  local  elections.  When 
v  ianehiere  t  uts  through  (.  !ours  I 
miikc-  iIk-\  pass  c  liques  i  it  Morocc 
and  Algerians,  who  ignore  them. 
1  )isappointed  F\  the  absence  of 
pafners  (not  to  mention  the  anacl 
nistie  i  harat  tei  i  'l  the  march),  1  bi 
away  and  head  down  to  the  quays  of 
I  )ld  run,  where  crowds  ■  if  young  Ni 
Africans  are  out  and  about  enjo^ 
the  sun.  They  are  safe  in  then  numl 
there  are  too  many  of  them  for  the 
Ikc  ti )  bother  checking  papers. 

In  the  faces  of  these  North  Afrk 
is  the-  change  coming  to  Europe.  T 
have  arrived  as  part  of  .1  migrat 
that,  like  exoduses  of  ancien'  day 
taking  place  1  iutside  the  control  of  1 
or  the  pale  of  law;  it  is  ,1  migrat 
prompted  by  unbalances  and  ineqi 
ities  grown  too  widespread,  deep, 
complex  to  rectify,  at  least  anyti 
soon.  C  Colonizer  and  colonized  arej 
versing  roles,  bur  it  is  France  tha 
benefiting  the  most,  drawing  its 
mer  subjec  ts  out  of  their  tailed  hoi 
lands  ,md  profiting  from  their  enei 
youth,  and  low-cost  labor,  grow 
richer  from  their  vibrant  cultui 
France  is  becoming,  for  the  hist  ti 
in  its  history,  ,\nJ  against  its  w  1 
true-  terre  d' immigration  for  peoples  of 
races.  However  distressing  ma 
French  find  this  transformation,  ; 
whatever  problems  and  discomfort 
parties  arc  suffering  along  the  \va\ 
confluence  of  demographic  and  e 
nomic  factors  on  both  sides  of  1 
Mediterranean  ensures  that  it  willa 
tinue,  as  certainly  as  the  disparities 
tween  the  Firsi  and  Third  Worlds  \ 
me  lease-  and  multiph  . 

I  reach  the  end  of  the  quays  .n\A  h 
The  disparities  between  the  two  ear 
on  either  shore  of  the  Mediterrant 
m,i\  eventually  bring  about  a  new  1 
namic,  a  dynamic  of  rage  and  desti 
turn  on  one  side  and  sated  arrogai 
and  barricades  on  the  other.  It  this  h: 
pens,  egalitarian  ideals  may  be  a  hi: 
ry  even  France  will  not  be  able  t<  1  alii 

Bui  that  is  c< mjecture;  for  now,  th 
is  sun,  there  is  wind.  From  its  pel 
high  above  the  city,  the  gilded  stal 
1  if  the  Virgin  Mary  atop  Notre-Dan 
de-La-Garde  is  splintering  shards 
sunlight  mil  1  the  azure.  1  draw  in  dc 
breaths  of  air  blowing  fresh  from  t 
Mediterranean,  then  head  bac  k  to  I 
parade  to  catch  the-  last  1  if  the  K< 
dish  songs. 
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A  LINE  TO  WALK  ON 


The  art  of  a  graceful  exit 
EN  Arthur  Miller 


A 


e  was  possibly  the  most 
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nandsome  man  I  vc  ever 
n  hut  somehow  too  intelli- 
it  to  he  thought  of  .is  ugly. 
■>  thick,  hlack  pompadour 
rtc  I  just  ah( ive  his  heavy 
brows  and  left  halt  an  inch 
forehead;  his  hair  stuck  i ml 
rizontally  horn  the  sides  of 

head,  and  thickets  of  hair 
ed  his  ears.  Minutes  after 
iving,  his  checks  were  blue 
h  sprouting  stuhhle.  With 

brief  neck  he  seemed  to  he 
_\ssed  down  hy  this  dense 
id  ot  hair,  which  ga\'e  him 
.'  aspect  ot  perhaps  a  heaver 
a  prairie  tiny  or  sonic  large, 
orderly  bird.  1  lc  was  short 
sides  and  sort  ot  bundled 
nself  along  down  the  street, 
nched  and  in  a  rolling  hur- 

usually  with  somebody's 
inuscript  tinder  his  arm,  its 

ased  pages  almost  falling 
(  from  under  his  elbow.  1  lc 
ide  ;i  living  inventing  |okcs  that  he 
d  to  the  few  remaining  vaudevil- 
ns  and  the  radio  stars  like  Jack 
nny,  Phil  Silvers,  Henny  Young- 
m,  and,  before  all,  (red  Allen,  his 
st  customer,  lie  of  course  hated 
Iton  Belie,  who  stole  |okes  without 
ying  and  was  fatuous  besides,  taste- 
s  v  pretending  to  he  arguing  with 
i  mother  up  in  one  ot  the  boxes 

i/iiiv  Millet  i\  the  author  of  numerous 
ys,  including  Death  of  .1  Salesman  and 
e.  (  rucihle.  Echoes  l\wn  the  Corri- 
r,  a  hook  oj  essays,  is  out  1/1. s  montn  from 
cing  His  essay  "<  hi  Broaihvay"  appeared 
the  March  i"'»l>  issue  of  Harper's 
igazine 
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overhanging  tlic  stage.  It  made  no 
difference  thai  the  woman  in  the  box 
actually  was  his  mother,  at  least  some 
ot  the  t  mie;  Burn  st  ill  thought  him 
basically  ungenuine,  maybe  exploit. 1- 
1  ive,  and  not  to  he  enji  iyed  by  a  1 tvt- 
lized  person.  "He  doesn't  entertain, 
he  robs  laughs  off  you,"  he  once  s.ud 
in  one  ot  his  riffs  wherein  he  an- 
nounced thai  Berle,  witli  his  unfor- 
givable larceny,  was  what  was  wrung 
with  America  in  gciicr.il.  On  further 
thought  he  believed  that  hul  for  Berle 
the  country  would  not  he  stink  in  the 
endless  Depression.  "Milton,  he 
would  mutter  in  a  profundi',  hornlike 
voice  as  snarling  as  ,1  load  of  gravel 


f  uinhlmg  eli  iwn  ,1  chute,  is 
never  going  to  die.  lie  will 
outlast  the  Washington  Mon- 
ument ,  the  pyramids.  I  lc  will 
greet  the  Messiah  w  hen  I  lc 
1 i  lines.  Bee  ause  C  ii  >d  has  n<  1 
taste,  1  le  preserves  Berle."  In 
this  vein  he  c<  mid  In  >ld  court 
in  the  Wlicl, in's  drugstore  <  in 
the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Forty-seventh,  it  I  recall,  <  >r  it 
ci  mid  have  been  l*<  irfy-fitth — 
I'm  in  1  Ii  mger  sure  attet  mi  ire 
than  si\t  \  1  wi  i  years.  ".  1  Ming 
acti  us  and  anihit  ions,  unpro- 
dllc  ed  young  plavw  1  ights 
would  Ii » ik  Ii  n  Burry  in  Whe- 
lan's  and  ai  an  nind  1  me  1  >t  the 
Ii  mi  while,  marhle-ti  ipped  ta- 
bles they  had  there,  trying  to 
find  favor  with  this  odd  man 
who  somehow  knew  more 
aht  nit  plays,  directing,  and 
.u  1  mg  t  ban  anybody.  I  le 
w  1  mid  occasii  mally  deign  ti  > 
read  a  sc  ript  and  1  ipinii  mate 
on  it,  negatively  tor  the  most  part  hul 
usually  offering  small  rays  of  hope. 
"You  got  three  great  lines  here,"  he 
would  say  as  lie  riffled  with  hlack  fin- 
gernails through  120  or  so  pages  in 
-.i  mi  h  i>l  the  gems,  "—  here  you  arc' 
In  these  lines  you  got  truth;  the  rcsl  is 
mostly  language.  Language  is  danger 
oils  with  a  New  York  audience,  which 
only  i.r.n.ks  can  waken  from  then  un- 
detected death.  And  don't  he  repel  1 
tious;  only  O'Neill  has  the  license. 
(.  VNcill,  it  you  didn't  get  it  the  first 
tune  he  gives  you  three  or  tour  more 
shots.  But  he's  no  model  tor  you.  And 
stay  away  from  Max  Anderson  alto- 
gether unless  you  like  wilting  with  a 


. 
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Ii  mi 
mi  to  he 

!  i-  re 
•  nk   K  i  k  ,il 
bu-\ 

I   i  ■  I  i  ■  ■;  i  .1  pi. IV. 

r,  rev<  ilu- 

iow  lei ,  svmpatl  ii:ci 

'!    I  Ik-  writes 

pi. IV-  -  .  ."  I  le   u    I  i 

.!■  i  iii    inn  i  '    urti     tragedy ,  writ- 

I'lll  i  1-1    atti  I    111',    i  i  illege 

I  .'ii.  "Nu  play 

wnli  Indian-*  i  in\  w  here     I  he 

I  |i-i  i  i  it  translal  i<  m,  you 

•  mull  ii     And  w  li.il   Jo  you 

ill  tin   helmet*   '  \\  hat  helmet*.' 

"  I  Ik  in  v]   Is  ihe\  gotta  i  i  une  i  >n 

a  nli  the  helmet-;  i\  ot  them 

■    what  Jo  you 
:il  i  the  heltiu  t- .'  But   \>  mr  play  \ 
w  .ilk  i  in   Stay 
wnli  it  '.  E\  en  this 

miii.  Ii  1 1  k  .  mi  'In  i Ik- J  me.  I 

;eJ\    to  tin    (.j roup 
I  In  itn   hul  ne\  el  hi  ii  .i  respi  ni*e.  Ni  >- 
!    « .  nikl  linJ  ii,  a-  I  learned  fifteen 
i  itei  Ii'  ii  i    lni  in  hi.  i  me 

til.  I       .  w  ho  \\  .i-  Ji- 

ll mi  ni'j  1 1  mi)'  ii  r,   >  't   Sales- 
is  Mitchell.  "I'm 
lot  ot  pi 
i, in  aJmitteJ  ruefully.  But  of 
i  p  a  n \   the 
I  ivMcal  exten- 

ateJ  Bum 

might   he  quietlv    tall  in 

il   suhjet  I.  like  the 

1  im  1st-  i  >r  the  i  'ii- 

i  u  war  in  I  Lin  i|  v,  w  hen  he 

ihh    w  nh  his  palm 

l    httorJ  I  l  lets!"   I  he  whol. 

:   i  ]  .  i .     - 

this 
■ 

;  lav- 
lhe\ 
' 
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ii  kt ,  sent  by  Met  r<  i- 
i .  i  -in  k  i  he  | 
i  In-  hranis  out  i  it  w  riters  who 
h.k  I    I    i-i   mi  -.-iii   have  shoi  ik  tin 
ti  in  by  throwing  crumbs  of  wisdom  a  I 
it  "  I  le  was  himself  as  i  iften  as  m  t  the 
i   of  In-  irony,  hul  tin-  did  not 
lempei  his  ten  u.  ii  ms  deli\  ery :  A  i  ni'iv 
looking  .it  0:y  mandias  during  the 
harhers'  strike,"  an  oblique  reference 
in  In-  hirsute  kingship  among  the 
hi  irdc  i  'I  1 1  imedy  v\  riters  i  if  the  time. 

kird  Allen,  Ii  'i  w  In  'in  Burry  occa- 
sionally did  some  writing,  once  tried 
to  use  him  as  an  actor  on  hi-  weekly 
radio  -how.  Burry's  fierce,  deep  voice, 
as  comically  frightening  on  radio  as  a 
skidding  amhulance,  suggested  a  pos- 
sihle  new  character  tor  .Allen's  Alley, 
hi-  link-  company  ot  funny,  quiiAlv 
recognizable  types,  and  was  a  sharp 
contrast  to  Allen's  rather  rural,  nas.il 
delivery.  Bui  in  rehearsal,  surprising- 
ly, Burn  kept  stumbling  over  his  lines 
and  could  never  read  them  twice  in 
the  same  way.  Allen  understood,  of 
course,  that  Sol  was  ,i  tumler,  a  rapiel- 
t ire-  talker  who  was  inspired,  much 
like  piano  improvisers,  by  the  sheer 
tactility  ni  sounds  that  led  into  ideas, 
phrases,  even  small  events  a-  surpris- 
ing to  himself  as  to  his  hearers. 
"I  i  ii  il  ,  Si  'I."  Allen  -aid,  "wi-'\  e  got  to 
■jet  tin-  right  or  there'll  he  contusion. 
|ii-i  read  the  script,  please."  They 
tried  it  again,  and  again  Burry  tailed 
his  lines  accurately. 
"What  l-  it,  Sol.'  What's  happen- 
the  -\  :  a  kin, ink  Mien  asked  at 
last. 

Bum   struggled  for  a  moment  to 
i  I  intv   In-  mind  and  tmalk   blurted, 

i  I.  isc  ii '  the  | 
A  plea  t.  ii   permission  to  iiiipn  wise, 
Mien  ci  'iikln't  i  hance  that  lest 
top  tor  halt  an  hour. 
rehearsal,  ike  sponsi  n    md 
I  rei       i   In-  advert  ising- 
i  -ci  \  ing  from 
oth      \s  the  stri 
a  nk  Bui  lesperate, 

from 

i   Allen  w  ith  a 

line. 

t.itiot  -  iu-  prob- 

Burr\ ,  In  Mien, 

ii    -    undToi  il  ■  ened 

I  seventh  t  une  and  the 

lesi  ended  i  >n  him  w  nh  a 

he  drew 


himself  up  and  asked,  "Sir?  Wrlf 
you  when  i  he  pages  u  t 
blank.'!"  In  the  end,  Sol  got  pr 
close  to  his  lines,  close  enougn 
juice  up  the  other  actors'  alerti 
t"i  an\  improvised  incoherence! 
might  be  coming  out  of  his  moil 
But  he  never  again  tried  acting. 

kike  so  many  in  the  businesJ 
those  impoverished  tunes,  Burryll 
-jar, kd  radio  as  a  necessary  bur  h  i 
contemptible  way  of  making  a  liv  i 
perhaps  half  a  step  beneath  mc 
.ilIiiil;,  which  w.is  low  enough.  It 
the  theater  th.it  had  true  prestig] 
very  different  quality  than  mere  k 
lywood  celebrity,  with  which  pe< 
had  begun  to  contuse  it.  Almost* 
movie  stars  then  had  come  from  I 
stage,  and  they  affected,  in  m 
cases,  to  be  apologetic  about  hav 
left  u  "for  a  while,"  which  usu 
meant  a  lifetime.  The  front  pag- 
the  Sunday  Times  entertainm  : 
section  was  always  about  the  thea 
with  movies  somewhere  on  the 
side.  TV  did  not  yet  exist,  ot  coi 
Burlesque,  Burry's  heartland, 
gone  nearly  Al\w\  by  the  thirties'  t 
but  it  still  earned  on  in  one  or 
theater-  in  Manhattan,  such  as 
venerable  Minsky's  on  Forty-sec 
Street,  and  maybe  one  in  Brook 
plus  a  scattering  across  the  coun 
I  laving  worked  his  material  i 
mam  burlesque  -kits,  Burry  retai 
a  far  higher  respect  for  the  art  of 
burlesque  comic  than  he  did  tor 
radio  people.  "Radio,"  he  would 
"is  fencing  in  front  of  a  mirror, 
stage  actor  is  going  against  the  ai 
ence  that  can  stab  him  in  the  be! 
Burlesque  comedians  especially 
had  the  tune  as  well  as  the  tempi 
ment  necessary  to  perfect  their  a 
endlessly  reworking  their  matei 
polishing  inanities  and  rounding 
corners  in  a  dozen  cities  across 
country  before  appearing  in  Chic 
or   New    York,   whereas  radio  p 
grams  were  hurried  and  "nailed" 
script,  which  crucified  the  ima 
nu  ion.   Radio  humor  was  rat 
better  than  "good  enough"  a 

with  tew  exceptions, 

obvious. 


A, 


A.  %J1  around  Burrv  was  the  de 
of  standards.  Caught  in  one  of 
more  desperate  financial  situatk 


had  sold  some  matei  ial  to  .1 
1  .que  comedian  in  Newark,  1  hc- 
I  it  was,  and  went  over  one  atter- 
-  tu  1  heck  11  out .  At  his  Whe- 
j  table  on  I111-  return  he  was  livid, 
i  .mashed  his  palm  on  1  he  table 
;  oared,  "Newark!"  We  all  waited 
■'  is  anger  to  ebb  sutfk  ient  l\  Ii  >r 
i)  explain.  "The  gi >il  o nnes  out; 
i  ers,  red  high  heels,  net  stock- 

the  works;  comes  dow  11   1  he 

ay  and  starts  the  grind.  Ni  1  sin- 

1    no  jokes,   just    boom! — she 

!ls  hac  k  and  tort  h   like  she's 

:  \  a  locomotive.  1  ben  she  slows 

1;  the  bouse  is  salivating — she's 

1  ly  gonna  do  something!  Art   is 

te  horizon!  Aristophanes  on  the 

h!  She  reaches  in  between  her 

to  her  privates  ,wn\  tin.  ks  her 

lie  finger  out  to  the  babi  ions  and 

i,  'Share  it   amongst   ya!'  The 

-e  ,  1  mies  down,  t  he  bale  ony 

iters,  comatose  men  sprawl   in 

lilsles." 

il  was  short  tor  Solon,  Solon 
■y.  Mis  family  must  have  had 
;  education  to  have  given  bun  a 
t  like  that,  but  he  1  laimed  never 
ave  finished  high  school,  unlike 
wife,  who  taught  in  a  Queens 
school.  Nevertheless,  there  was 
n  a  sprinkling  of  classical  reter- 
■s  in  bis  rifts.  "d  he  (.  ireeks,"  he 
lenly  announced  one  da\  as  he 
\1  out  Whelan's  w  indi  i\\  al  1  he 
ating  July  crowd  passing  on 
idway,  "the  (Trecks  were  a  lor 
er  than  anybody  thinks.  Tin  ise 
s  are  all  murder,  rape,  and  sexual 
edation.  They  picked  up  slut  and 
id  and  made  poetry.  Today  we 
shit  and  blood  and  turn  it  into 
and  blood  with  .1  camera  c  K  isc- 
nd  somebody's  K  line  1  >n  it." 
•n  another  vagrant  afternoon, 
1  three  or  tour  young  playwrights 
ind  him,  he  ga\'e  wisdom,  bis 
lyses  of  one  or  anot  her  of  our 
s  we  had  given  bun  to  cut  ique. 
irry" — I  no  longer  recal  I  the 
1.  s  name,  bur  in  a  few  years  he 
one  of  the  highest-paid  screen- 
ers  in  1  lollywood  —  "\  ou  keep 
ipering  from  story-pi  ant  to  si,  ,ry  • 
it;  you  got  too  much  story;  slow 
iwn,  examine  your  consequences 
e.  We  are  in  the  theater  to  heat 
hearts  beat  with  brand-new 
wledge,  not   to  get  surprised  by 


some  si  npul  di  101  slow  \\  open  ing 
\\  lib  words  be  in  ire  par-inn  munis; 
on  1  be  si  age  words're  cat  her  nine 
months  in  1  he  belly  >  a  they  're  stei  ile. 
A  pause'  is  ,1  swelling,  and  there's 
somel h ing  enjoyable  even  in  a 
swelling  that  hurts;  even  great  scene 
leads  to  a  p.nise,  I  wo  or  1  luce  Liood 
earned  pauses  can  stab  to  1  be1  I  tear! 
and  make  von  hit.  Am  hIiiiiiiT  can 
make  a  si,  >r\ ,  but  l>  11  >k  al  v  hckhov, 
be  doesn'i  even  have  one.  And  look 
al  I  lum/c'f .  one  ol  1  he  n  1  >  isi  pre- 
dictable stories  ever  told.  Rul  these 
authors  w  ere  masters  1  it  retlec  1  ii  in; 
when  you  close'  in  ^n  the  mystery  it 
flips  1  be  mind  into  retlec  t  ion,  not 
the  anxiety  of  melodrama.  \\  ords  on 
the  stage  are  expensi\  e;  think  of  11 
like  every  word  you  write  you  gotta 
put  a  quarter  in  a  jar. 

"In  lac  t ,  lit  ite  the  absence  1  if  st<  >n 
originality  in  the  great  ages  ol  play- 
writing.  Shakespeare  robbed  every- 
thing from  histi  >ry  bo,  iks  and  1  ithei 
guys' plays  back  to  Ference;  Aeschy- 
lus, Euripides,  Sophocles  -name  an 
1  iriginal  sti  >r\  fi'i  mi  any  of  1  hem,  y<  >ur 
in  1  nd  'joe's  blank  .  Variations  on  .1 
well-known  theme  is  the  name  of 
the  game.  No  wasting  tune  111, Tin' 
up  stories.  Tbe\  went  toi  the  jugular, 
the  in\ stery  ol  the  human  being.  C  ii  1 
di  >wnto\\  n  to  a  ci  nuthouse  si  >me 
time.  I  rooks  and  lawyers,  not  partic- 
ularly talented  pei  iple,  are  mal  in'  up 
stories  from  nine  to  five  even  '\^\  of 
the  week,  bin  lighl  up  the  mystery 
and  \  1  aire  in  a  whi  >le  1  a  her  line  1  it 

W  ol  k 

I  le  had  all  but  hypnotized  Lindsay 
and  (  n  mse,  the  authors  ,  if  Life  u  uh 
Father,  probably  the  most  endearing 
and  successful  comedy  of  the  era. 
(  a  1  led  away  by  bis  flights  and  tulmi- 
nat  ii  ais,  they  urged  bun  to  try  w  1 11  - 
ing  a  play  and  gave  bun  an  advance, 
but  for  most  of  a  year  he  procrastinat- 
ed, knowing  better  than  anybody 
that  criticizing  a  play  and  writing  one 
were  Ii  n  nit  is|  pei  iple  unrelated  tal- 
ents. Fin, illy  he  wrote  a  play  about 
one  of  bis  clients,  t  he  late  R  u- 
Raglan,  the  greatest  of  all  vaudevil 
li.ais,  who  in  bis  view  deserved  coin 
parison  with  Moliere's  reported  gravi 
(us  and  massive  but  straight-faced 
ironies.  Sol's  manner  underwent 
change,  lbs  cockiness  was  muted  as 
he  labored  n  >  capture  holiness,  which 


Acclaimed  NewTta^siaBj^ 

"The first  of  bodksS 

the  voice  of  an 

old  intelligence." 

— Ralph Wujdo  Emerson 
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J.  In-  translator  whost  acclaimed 
veiMiin  ul  the  bio  U' (  lung  has  sold 
more  than  hall  .1  million  c<  ipii  s 
now  turns  to  Indus  sacred  classic, 
the  Bhag.ivad  (.lira.  Stephen  Mitchell 
makes  all  previous  efforts  obsolete 
with  an  English  version  that  tot  the 
first  time  tullv  convevs  the  irresistible 
poetic  force  ol  tin  original — now 
m  a  beautiful  gift  lormat,  with  two- 
color  text,  rough-cut  pages,  and 
ribbon  marker. 

"Handsome  and  expertly  translated.., 

Mitchell  has  the  good  translator's 

uncanny  ability  to  usher  originals  into 

an  Inolish  of  beauty  and  resonance." 

—  Kama  s  [<(  vn  ws 

"Few  translators  have  captured 

the  urgency  and  sagacity... 
more  expertly  than  Mitchell" 
—  I  '1  in  ism  ks  \\'i  1  m  v,  si. 11  red 


Harmony 

Wherever  books  are  sold 
w  w  w  1  andomhoiise.eom 


w  as  w  hai  .1  if.  1 1  play  was  to  him.  cs 
peciallv  « mi'  a  hi  ml  Raglan,  and  his 
appeal  am  l'n  .it  Whel  m's  l\-i  aim 
rare.  Knowing  that  now  he  would  he 
judged  i. n  lu  i  ili. in  admired  and  1 1~>- 
lencd  i>  i,  Ik-  had  bee  ->iiu  .'.  ,.  im\'c 
and  lii-  opmii  hi-  -lightlv  nil 
i. ilk  I  ii  ,i  few  an  -in  h-  1 1>  bn  night 
forth  two  acts,  which  (he  tamo  us 
team  (In  mghl  -\  ei  la<  ulai  Bui  the 
i hud  kepi  uiil  it  control  like 

a  w  isp  i  >t  suit  ike  l  ha!   he  could  nol 
-I  i,i]  if.  Hay-  I  hen  wen     iruclim   i  in 
i  In  ee  ;ui\  i  lie  tirsi   offering  an- 
ted  Km  material  in  liny  in  .in  unre- 
solved ci  milk  I ,  the  second  culminat- 
ing in  the  crisis,  and  the  third  in  the 
c  limax  thai  resolved  the  conflict.  Sol 
coul  I  no!  find  a  ic  fulgent  climax,  an 
thai   hi  mid  draw  together  the 
of    i  lii-   he  loved   artist     He 
\\  ilked  Manhattan  in  a  daze,  < nice 
h<  mghl  ,i  iickel  on  the  (  'ire  le 
I  ine  and  sal  staring  at  the  city  from  a 
deck,  hui  nothing  came  to  him,  and 
the  plav    ne\  ei   saw  daylight .   Noi 
ould  he  . 1 1 1 1  >\\  ,nn  i  if  us  acolytes  ti  i 
read  it.  After  some  weeks  had  passed 
\\  n  1 1  nohod\  referring  ii  >  n  anymi  ire, 
he  sal  dunking  a  doughnut   into  his 
lea,    in  .1,     |ii  1 1  e  as   (hi  nigh   we  had 
been    r  alk  ing   ahoul    his   play   all 
through  the  previous  period,  he  said, 
"land-a\    thought    il    needed   more 
■i.  'T.       I  here  was  a  pause. 

1"l  disa 
.an  no  Ii  mgei  sure  i  if  this,  hui  I 
ilunk  the  la-t  time  I  e\'er  saw  Burry 
was      1 1   (he  hn  1 1  i.mi  I  v  sunny  day 
.  we  were  standing  together  on 
i   - 1.  lew  .i  1 1    in  tronl  i  'I  a  drugsti  ire, 
long  since  vanishc  I,  on,  I   helieve, 
I  <  a  i  \    seventh     Street      he  t  ween 
lwa\  and  Sixth.  Burn  w  as  tall- 
1 1 1 1  1 1  n  a    .a    (our  dressed-  up, 
youngish     c  omedians     who     hid 
I     1 1    I  ii    material  f  r»  un  him   in  the 
it      I  lu\   all  had  sharph   pressed 
ers,   I  i  i  ■_■  1 1 1 1  \    shined   shoes, 
i  Hi  lud  -hut-,  glint  ini;  wrisiw 

lu  ked  hau  '  ir  an  ulnae  lean  hat. 

i  he\    u  ere   all    lookin 

aid  were  hai  ml   at   ihis 

■  e,  which   had,  along  one 

>f  five  phi  in-  hi  ioths, 

:,       f  which  might  nu  mient.in- 

h   an   oftei    of   a    |oh  tn  mi 

tin  h.  iled  up  m  si  mie 

>s,  1 1  w  in  do  wed  cuhicle 


I  line-  Square.  A  weekend  yiy 
mi  In-  i  aiskilN  mayhe,  or  a  c  luh  in 
l  lyn,  '  u  ,  (  ii  >d  torhid,  in  Newark 
oi  i  v  en  hex  a  aid,  w  here,  in  theii 
minds,  there  were  ravenous  lions 
and  timers  and  most  certainly  a  imi- 
|orit\  ol  Centiles  in  the  audiences, 
w  hie  h  c  aine  to  t  he  same  thing.  It 
\\  as  noi  yet  a  i  line  when  ( Sentiles 
had  heard,  for  example,  of  the  bagel, 
or  lo\,  or  cream  cheese,  or  pastrami, 
i  ir,  fi  a  i  ha!  mat  tei ,  anything  t  hal 
made  lite  worth  living,  and  every 
one  ol  these  jokesters  had  defensive- 
ly Americanized  his  Jewish  name. 
Hitler's  hateful  speeches,  still  hard 
to  attribute  to  a  head  of  state,  were 
growing  louder,  and  the  anti-Semit- 
ii  gang  mentality  had  respectable 
voices  on  American  radio  and  in  the 
Church.  It  one  wanted  to  he  monu- 
mentally depressed  n  was  not  hard 
to  tine)  supporting  evidence-  Indeed, 
Fal  Ini  (  1i.ii  K-  I  'i  nighlin's  follow  ers 
in  the  Christian  Front  would  soon 
have  io  he  disarmed  on  Roosevelt's 
orders  by  I  Rl  raids,  and  i  he  new 
French  liner  Nurmandie,  probably 
the  most  beautiful  ship  afloat,  would 
be  -ei  afire  and  sunk  by  Nazi  sabo- 
teurs, or  so  it  was  universally  be- 
lieved until  later  proved  untrue.  At 
the  i  line,  lying  on  her  side  for 
months  in  her  West  Side  Manhat- 
tan berth,  her  bottom  indecently 
exposed,  -he  made  haired  verv  real 
ti  i  passersby. 

\\  hate\  ei  i  he  w<  aid's  slide  into 
savagery,  tin-  posse  of  comedians 
were  screamingly  readv  and  eager  to 
I'm  lorm  liven  as  I  hev  stood  there 
palavering,  their  shoe  soles  were  tap- 
ping restlessh  on  the  pavement,  fists 
i  lamping  and  unc  lamping  with  unre 
lea-ed  energy,  carefullv,  wiped  fingers 
hiking  up  the  knots  of  their  ties  and 
'ling  l heir  shin  culls  and 
-un  ii  ithing  the  deftly  combed  hail  il 
their  temples.    I  he\    were  charged 

■  men  t  ossing  si  ime  sidew  ilk 

I  Ii  irth:  s,  imehody's  big 

night   with  a  girl  up  in  Albany,  a 

e  wi  ad  wuh  Benin   in  a  Radio 
1  i  i  i, lor,  Roosevelt 's  rec  enl 

a  the  Republicans,  little  Mayor 

[i  tt  ing  tangled  up  in  a 

.'.  In  n  he  insisted,  as  he  i  if- 

I,  i  m  duel  ting  muttering  fire- 
i  big  downtown  fire,  wearing 
ling  helmet   too  big  t<  a   bun 


si 

I 


and  a  gigantic    blac  k   raun 
reached  Io  the  ground. 

And  now  suddenly,  as  rho 
dropping  out  ol  the  sky,  came 
\  ci  \   tall,  robust,  blondish  tel 
wearing  a  bean-green  plaid  suit  ' 
Luge  rose  check-,  a  yellowish  i 
with  a  lie  of  orange  hue,  and  a 
i  it  deep  self-apprec  iation.  H<    - 
there  with  both  beringed  hands 
ed  over  his  stomach,  as  satisfied 
rabbi  who  has  just  done  a  di  n 
wedding;  H  seemed  from  the  plea 
in  his  fair  t.u e  that  for  some  re; 
he  was,  in  effect,  awaiting  applau 
would  soon  realize  this  was  He 
Youngman,  who  was  hovering,  a 
would  tor  the  rest  •  if  his  1>  mg  liti 
the  very  edge  of  real  stardom  of 
Jack  Benny-Red  Skelton  kind 
am  case,  unlike  several  of  the  Ot 
present,  he  was  always  or  at  least 
quently  working  and — so  I  reca 
had  already  coined  his  logo  1 
"Take  my  wife  . . ." 

New  as  I  was  to  ihis  milieu, 
innocent  ol  its  customs,  it  took  Si 
minutes  to  realize  that  what  m 
be  called  a  situation  of  some  ten 
had  arisen  with  Youngman's  prec 
tons  entry.  The  same  sun  was  si 
ing  on  all  of  them,  but  Youngn 
with  his  fair  hair  and  face,  sect 
golden  now,  glistening.  It  was 
onlv  the  sun  Kit  his  having  b 
working  on  a  national  netw 
rather  than  in  a  club  or  on  a  st; 
and  it  he  had  not  yet  passed  thro 
the  Republic's  inner  golden  J^ii 
public  love  and  acceptance  he 
seem  lately  to  be  thrusting  a 
across  the  magical  threshold  at  I 
ii]1  to  the  knee. 

All  1  knew,  however,  was  that 
his  arrival,  the  others,  half  a  gen 
rion  younger,  wen!  swiftlv   tnt 
weird  mode  of  evasiveness  tow 
the  new  arrival.  One  kept  up  an 
aggeratedly  motionless,  wide-e 
-taring  at   i  he  pavement ;  oth 
launched  into  fingernail  inspecti 
i  if  i  me  finget  a!  a  tune  along  w 
studied  skyward  scans,  all  the  wl  - 
exchanging  brief  glances  aim 
them  that  bordered  on  bottled 
laughter.  Why?  It  was  beyond 
And  now   1  noticed  that  Burry  \ 
so  t. '  speak,  stirring  in  his  depths. 

I  knew  him  well  enough  now 
sense  when  some  terrible  remark  1 


I  ing  its  \\  ay  up  fn  >in  far  below. 

;    in  the  group  cont  inucd,  hut  il  i< 

I  ings  were  oddly   ahsentminded 

I    and  dry,  unseriously   proffered 

:  irk.s  c  hewed  on  vac  ant  l\   like 

i  .  '-day  -i  >ld  pasti  ies    And  the  more 

•   then   invent  ions  t  he  m<  ire  un- 

I  \l  was  the  expec  taiu  \   in  those 

Ices  directed  toward  Burry,  who, 

•'  r  all,  had  been  t  hen  comm<  m 

i   1,  their  wit  and  rule,  the  imagi- 

ve  source  from  which  all  of 

n,  from  tune  to  tune,  had  sipped. 

'.its  was  when  1  remembered  an- 

■r  such  conclave  ol  some  months 

Itl  er  when  Burry  had  patted  from  a 

r  ip  wit  h  some  notable  remark, 

:   forgotten — what  he  described  to 

i  later  as  "a  line  to  walk  « >n."  c  ">ne 

i  to  have  a  line  t<  i  walk  on;  y< >u 

Idn't  simpK  wave  to  a  group  and 

"See  ya"  or  "Take  care."  Given  a 

esi   e  clic]ue,  the  unspoken  code 

wed  that  they  might  all  disband 

[jmelt  away  it  they  did  so  together, 

a  man  departing  alone  from  a 

extant  group  had  to  he  propelled 

i  line  of  at  least  some  distinction 

isk  having  done  a  flat  exit.  In  this 

\  Youngman  had  somehow,  with- 

a  word  spoken,  set  himself  up  for 

lallenge  by  the  whole  irregularly 

cloyed  cohort  as  he  stood  there  in 

expensive,  wild  suit  as  green  as 

ss  and  idiotic  tie,  his  heringed  ftn- 

>,  and  the  teeming  self-satisfaction 

lis  upholstered-back-arching  man- 

i  of  standing  there  with  that   nn- 

ihled  smile  on  his  face. 

-ike  sun  bursting  through  fog,  the 

ment  had  come.  Sol,  who  hap- 

ied  to  be  standing  next  to  Young- 

n,  reached  over  and  |ust  barely 

ched  the  sleeve  of  the  green  plaid 

and  asked,  "Is  this  real,  I  lenny  .'" 

e  crowd  held  its  breath.  Burn  had 

ivered  his  line  to  walk  on,  and  it 

s  unanswerable,  implying  several 

ults  at  once:  that  garish  as  it  was 

■  suit  might  easily  be  a  clownish 

_'c  costume  Youngman  had  decid- 

to  wear  in  the  street,  possibly    in 

ler  to  get  civilians  to  ask  him  it  he 

s  in  show  business;  even  worse, 

it  the  taste  the  suit  revealed  was 

lilar  to  that  in  Youngman's  hu- 

-r;  and  finally  that  it  was  tune  for 

gathering  to  break  up,  to  flee  un- 

r  the  sheer  menace  of  this  green 

'iid,  which  was  nn  a  par  with  Mil- 


t<  in  Bene  s  act  and  no  l>  inger  t>  ilera 
ble  to  behold. 

Youngman's  mouth  began  to  open 
like  a  grouper  nibbling  c  >  mil,  bin 
nothing  c  ame  mil .  A  universal  sigh 
seemed  ti  i  emanate  from  the  c  i  unpa 
nv,  aiikl  the  tension  was  gone;  they 
had  prevailed.  .And  before  anyone 
ci  mid  sti  >p  him  or  ti  >p  him,  Burn  was 
laboring  his  hunched  way  down  the 
street.  The  group  disintegrated  into 
their  plume  hi  ioths  but  n<  >t  without 
politely  offering  farewells  to  Young- 
man, who,  as  was  customary  at  Mich 
moments,  affected  to  have  noticed 
no   put  -clown ,    no   ripple    in    the 

Mill  ii  'lh   Ik  i\\   t  'I  a  Mil  Cesstlll 

afternoon. 


..._.., 
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was  not  I  in  ished  with  i.  i  umg- 
inan,  though  it  liHik  si\  decades  loi- 
ns to  meet  again,  it  only  figuratively. 
An  interviewer  had  asked,  among 
other  questions,  it  I  watched  televi- 
sion, and  1  s.irI  |  didn't  very  much, 
because  it  was  so  rarely  funny.  Ii 
needed  comedians,  |  thought  \nd 
w  hi )  in  my  <  ipinii  >n  was  funny.'  the 
interviewer  asked.  Without  think- 
ing, I  said,  "I  lenny  Youngman."  The 
man  was  greatly  surprised.  "Why 
1  lenny  1 1  mngman  .  ' 

As  it  happened  I  had  been  on  an 
airline  flight  only  the  day  before  and 
had  listened  through  earphones  to  a 
comedy  tape,  and  there  was  Young- 
man sa\mg,  "My  wife  and  I  had  an 
argument.  She  wanted  a  new  fur 
c  i  mi  and  I  w  anied  t>  i  buy  a  c  ar.  Si  > 
we  compromised.  We  bought  the 
coat  and  hung  it  in  the  garage."  I 
thought  ol  Burry  then-  some  sixty 
years  alter  our  sidewalk  conclave — 
and  wondered  whether  even  he 
could  have  resisted  giving  that  one 
at  least  a  grin. 

A  couple  ol  weeks  after  the  inter- 
view was  published  I  received  a  cutting 
from  /  >.n/\  V'unetw  a  hall-page  aA 
signed  "Henny  V>ungman,"  which 
quoted  my  praise'  of  him  and  ended, 
"Thank  you,  Arthur  Miller.  1  promise 
never  to  play  Willy  km  nan."  I  Ie  died 
iii  it  Ii  >ng  after,  in  his  nineties,  |Ye  nev- 
er kni  iw  'ii  when  But  rv  el  ice  I;  mice  mar- 
ried 1  stopped  hanging  out  at  Whe- 
lan's  and  hardly  saw  him  anymore.  But 
1  do  regret  never  having  dared  to  tell 
him  that  I  thought  Youngman,  C  iod 
help  us,  was  liinnv .  ■ 
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LAPHAM'S  RULES  OF  INFLUENCE: 

A  CAREERIST'S  GUIDE 

TO  SUCCESS,  STATUS,  AND 

SELF-CONGRATULATION 


Lewis  1 1.  Lapham's  impudent,  tongue- 
in-cheek  advice  for  those  seeking  the 
limelight,  accolades  and  the  highest 
ii  inns  <  it  i  areer  kud<  is.  i  !le\  er  and 
■n  I  mil ,  these  are  the  Rules  to  follow. 
Cloth,  $19.95. 


FORTUNE'S  CHILD: 

A  PORTRAIT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AS 
SPENDTHRIFT  HEIR 

Lewis  1 1.  Lapham  takes  on  Kennedy 
worship,  environmentalism,  and  the 
i  hildishness  of  the  media  in  his 
inimitable  style:  sarcastic,  comic . 
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BARBARIANS 

Lewis  H.  Lapham's  latest  collection 
nt  essays.  This  time  Lapham  takes 
on  Bob  Hole,  Steve  Forbes,  the 
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paign financing.     Cloth,   $15.00. 
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INDISPENSABLE 
ENEMIES 

An  unsparing  analysis  oi  the  way 
the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties  collude  to  stay  in  power. 
Karp's  acute  insight  reveals  the  sorry 
st. He  of  party  politics  in  Americ  a 
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I  \|  erience  Harper's  Magazine 
editor  Lewis  H.  Lapham's  invita- 
tion to  the  27th  World 
Economic  Forum  where,  with 
his  trademark  caustic  wit,  he 
observes  how  prominent  world 
figures  equivocally  predict  the 
global  economic  future.     Cloth,    $15 
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AMERICAN  POLITICS, 
1976-1988 

An  intense  and  dramatic 
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Paper,   $9.00. 
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THE  SELLING  OF  "FREE  TRADE:" 

NAFTA,  WASHINGTON  AND 

THE  SUBVERSION  OF 

AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY 

"The  first  hook  to  relate  the  inside  story  "I  the 
Washington  battle  over  NAFTA  in  .1  highly- 
readable  style  ...  Washington  officials  have 
been  devouring  this  bonk  ...  and  well  they 
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i  J  IK  POLITICS  OF 

getting  it  wrong 

A  new  hook  doesn't  prove  what  the  CIA 
thinks  it  proves  about  the  agency's 
performance  at  the  end  of  the  Cold  War 

J3\  Melvin  A.  Goodman 


I  'in  ussi'J  m  tin-  essay: 

i     (   S  Intelligence  on  ihe  x  md  Eastern  Europe, 

lited  h\  Benjamin  B.  Fischer,  (iovemmcni  Printing  Office,  1999. 
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es, lis  status  as  .1  superpower  and  its 
capacity  to  challenge  the  United 
Si. lies  (except  as  ,1  nuclear  ihre.it  1  re- 
duced to  memory'  Many  are  left  w<  >n- 
deriny  what  exai  tly  we  lost. 

\\  i     mean    someth  iny    else    by 
"lost,"  ol  course,  when  we  ask  this 
qui  stion;  and  the  word  implies  ,1 
subi  let  mterpretal  ion  ot  the  (  i<  ild 
\\  11      it-  stakes,  a\\A  our  reasons  for 
fighting  it      than  can  be  described 
with  the  language  of  victon  and  de- 
feat   v  Hir  real  ban  le,  it  we  1  an  be- 
lieve our  own  rhetoric,  was  always 
against  (  \  unmuniMii  and  its  totali- 
tarian tendem  ies,  ne\  t  r  against  the 
le  who  In  eel  under  1 1  s  yoke. 
I  he  g>  ial  w.i-  in  it  ti '  deteal  the  Rus- 
sians I  tn  to  I  mii  :  them  the  liyht  and 
mys  .  i|  demi  n.  rat  it   1  apitalism. 
osi   Russia,  so  the  logic   yoes, 
u  hen  w  e  tumbled  the  >  ipp<  »ri  unit  ies, 
11  I  otherwise,  that   a 
li  mi  1  i  it  k   re- 
li  irm  in  the  It  n  ineib  I  \  mimunist  na- 
t  ions  ni  1  e  presented,  for 

them  and  toi  us.  When  I  \nnmunism 
fell,  we  were  supposed   to  be   there 
tak  my  the  situation  in 
ystem   al    the 
■    I 

■    Ri    mi  was  Miirv  to 
md    ilmost 
j.  bin    tin 


no  doubt  that  we  could  have  ofj  I 
yuidanc  e  al  a  cruc  ial  stage  in 
n. a  ii  m's  histi  >r\  and  that  we  tail 
do  so — indeed,  that  wt   tailed  t 
,1  new  stage  coming  al  all. 

The  blame  for  this  failure  mi 
laid  in  large  part  at  the  feet  0 
(.  en  1  ial      Intelligence 
Throughout  the  Cold  War, 
American  institution  was  -,    cl| 
identified  with  the  struggle  to  n 
tor  and  contain  Soviet  influence] 
activity  around  the  world.  W 
American  agents  were  rest 
Shah  of  Iran  to  the  Peacock    I  1 
111  the  1950s,  organizing  an  inv 
of  Cuba  111  the  1960s,  and  app, 
the  Reagan  Doctrine  in  An 
Nicaragua,  and  Afghanistan  11 
1980s,  their  real  target  was  the  ! 
et  I  n ion.  Yet  prior  to  the  Soviet 
lapse,   the  CIA,  despite  the  aye" 
intense  and  decades-long  preocc 
tion  with   Moscow,  provide* 
strategic  warning  to  L  .S.  policy 
ers  that  the  Kremlin  was  chan 
and  that  our  relationship  with  R 
would  newer  be  the  same. 

Former  CIA  director  Stalls 
Turner  called  this  absence  of  St 
gic  warning  the  greatest  corpc 
failure  in  the  agency's  history, 
cost  of  the  blunder  to  the  I  r 
States  was  enormous.  It  includec 
huge  (unnecessarily  huge,  as 
subsequently  learned)  defense 
yets  of  the  Reagan-Bush  years, 
the  resulting  expansion  of 
deficit;  a  prolonged  confroiita 
with  Moscow  that  delayed  , 
agreements  and  conflict  resolutic 
the  Third  World;  and  a  squand 
opportunity  to  influence  deve 
ments  in  the  Russian  Federation. 

Rather  than  face  its  mistake, 
learn  from  it .  the  ( A  A  has  F 
struggling  ever  since  to  convince 
American  public  that  ir  did  give 
decisionmakers  adequate  warn 
Several  years  ago,  the  CIA  com 
sioned  and  provided  the  docum 
for  a  ease  study  at  Harvard  Univ 
ty's  |ohn  F.  Kennedy  School  of  ( 
eminent,  concluding  that  the  ag< 
had  gotten  it  right  on  the  So\  iet 
lapse.  Last  November,  the  age 


[(insured  .1  three-day  conference 
■xas  AckM's  1  Center  f<  >r  Presi- 

i  ;il  Studies,  pari  ol  the  l  ieorge 
School  nl  (.  iovcrnment  and 
c  Service,  on  "U.S.  Intelligence 
he  End  of  the  (  iold  War,"  con- 
ausly  declining  to  invite  figures 

•:n  to  he  t  rit  ical  of  1  he  (  !IA's 

.  record.  It  then  released  a  compi- 
1  ol  twenty-h  mr  new  K  dec  lassi- 
National  Intelligence  Estimates 
s1  )  and  intelligence 
oranda,  entit  led  At 
War's  End:  I  'N  Intclli- 
mi  the  Soviet  I  hiion  and 

rn Europe,  1989-  |99I, 

■monstr.ite  that  policv- 
rs  were  warned  of  the 

ction  of  events  ...  in 

Soviet  I  Inii  in." 

I  be^t ,  this  process — 
staging  of  the  confer- 

and  the  subsequent 

ication  of  the  book— 

|been  an  exert  i.se  111 

deception;  at  worst,  n 

been  simply  an  act  of 

ption.  1  was  one  of  the 
'ley's  Soviet   analysts 

ng  the  1980s,  and  I 
.  e  away  from  my  years 
.  t  with  a  tar  more  de- 
'  sing — and,  I  bel ieve, 

rate-  -view  ol  our  per- 

tance  than  the  one  put 

vard  ,1!   Texas  AekM. 

as  not   invited  to  give 

assessment  at  tile  cou- 
lee.) 

he  great  irony  here  is 

At  I  '.old  War's  End  it- 
provides  a  fairly  accu- 
picture  ol  the  (.  I A's 

rd  on  Russia,  hut  .  inly 

II  we  know  how  t,  1  read 
ssigning  the  various  es- 
ites  their  place  within 

I  developing  chronology  of  events 

II  the  period  with  which  the  honk 
oncerned.  At  Cold  \X\n\  End  is 

>  nttally  a  grand  experiment  in  de- 
text  nal  iz.it  ion,  comprising  a 
ill  group  of  carefully  chosen  docu- 
1  its  culled  from  a  vast  held  ol  in- 

itional  Intelligence  Estimates  arc  smite- 
c  ssessments  mi  international  ismr's.  t  7A 

ysts  arc  primarily  responsible  for  drafting 
'■■ '  estimates,  and  the  final  product  is  cour- 

ned  within  the  intelligence  I'tmimtuiitx' 
ire  being  delivered  toi'S  policymakers 
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tel  ligcm  e  gal  hereel  ami  produt  etl 
during  the  final  years  of  the  (  !old 
\\  .  1 1  What  I  hese  d<  n  uments  lev  eal 
is  thai  the  agent  v  failed  lot  hart  the 
dec  line  ol  the  Soviet  Union  and  was 
dead  w  1  <  mg  mi  1  he  i  hree  iu<  >si  im 
pori. mi  intelligence  question*  ol  our 
nun  Was  M  il>  1 1. 11I  (  ii  a T.k  hcv  sen 
oils  about  reforming  the  Soviet 
Union  and  ending  the  I  old  War.' 
What  was  the  extent   of  the  defense 


nuch  tin  1  obv  urn 

lo  anylhing  a  hi  ml  11 . 

I  he    intlodllCt  loll    lii   I  1 11 

ion,  w  1  it  ii  1 1  hv  UI A  hisi  iii.in 

amin  hist  I  ici ,  gi\  es  the  agem 

1  >r  predit  ting  the  "impeiuln ig  implo 
sii  ill"  1 1|   I  he  Si  a  let   etnptri     In  v.  lallil 

ng  this,  Fischer  has  yrossh  distorie  ! 

he  truth.  Yes,  the  (  !.\  disc  usxed  the 
"st  ratcgit  implications  of  pi  dit  ical 
and  military  t  hange  11 1  hast  Eur  >\  n.-," 
but  only  itjic i  the  ant  i- 
C  \  unmunisi  rev*  ilut  ions  m 
Eastern  Europe  and  the 
collapse  of  the  Berlin  Wall 
in  1989.  The  v  :1A  did  say 
thai  the  \\  arsaw  Pad  w as 
"essentially  dead,"  but  1  mlv 
ajtci  1  he  Eastern  lain  >pc;ii  1 
rev  1 1I11I  ii  nis.  I  lie  v  lew  thai 
C  ii  irhat  hex's  'V  redibi  I  it  v 
has  sunk  ti  1  near  :en  1"  was 
expressed  only  after  Si  >vicl 
foreign  minister  Eduard 
Shevardnadze  had  resigned 
in  I  >et  emhei  1  990,  warn- 
ing thai  I  lie  nation  was 
threatened  by  tlit  tati  nsl  up 
t  h  her  deveh  ipment  s 

demonst  r;it  ing  Soviet 
weakness  were  merit  ii  and 
only  alter  they  tin ik  phu e. 
1  hese  im.  hided  Moscow's 
acquiescence  in  lictman 
reunilk  ai  a  at,  the  si  rategit 
ret  real  I  loin  tin.  Third 
World,  w  1 1 1  id  raw  a  I  from 
Afghanistan,  wil  hdrawal 
Ironi  I  cm  1  a  I  Europe,  and 
the  pi  ilitical  1  ransfi  a  mat  ii  m 
i  il  tlie  Si  iviel  I  nil  ai  itself. 
In  she u  1 ,  the  impli »sii ni  was 
not  impending  11  had 
Ii  mi'  since  happened. 


burden  mi  the  Soviet  economy.'  And 
what  was  the  Soviet  military  ihreat 
to  U.S.  interests'  rhe  documents  re- 
v  eal  that  the  C  !IA,  created  in  l°47 
for  the  express  purpose  ,i|  r  1 . u  king 
trends  ;ihroad,  provided  no  tmielv 
warning  of  either  Moscow's  ret  real 
from  involvements  outside  its  bor- 
ders or  its  vailnei  ahilil  v  at  In  ane. 
1  lad  the  agency  done  so,  U.S  poli- 
cymakers might  have  reacted  con- 
structively. Instead.,  the  (  l\  warned 
ni  a  Soviet  crisis  iiiil\   when  "   "as 


1 


f  |^he  v  IAS  chief  his- 
torian, (  11.  la  Id  K  . 
I  lames,  states  in  the 
forewi  >rd  in  At  (  'old  War's  End  thai 
the  release  ol  these  documents  repre- 
sents "a  new  stage  in  the  <.  '1  A's  loiu- 
mitinent  to  openness,"  but  anyone 
familiar  with  the  agent  y's  pii  itoci  'I 
1  ui  Russia  and  the  Soviet  I  Inion  in 
the  late  eighties  .md  early  nineties 
w  ill  be  able  to  tell  by  giant  ing  al  the 
I  able  of  ci  intent  s  thai  1  his  claim  is 
quest  1011, 1  hie  at  best  1  he  C  ilA's  most 
important  series  ol  intelligence  esti- 
mates from  this  period  was  entitled 
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\  lets  did  in  tat  t  accept  the  proposal. 
And  ihis  shortsightedness  was  to  he- 
c'i  me  a  pal  tern.  In  August  p'lM  ,  one 
month  attei  the  signing  of  the  Stan  I 
treaty,  the  CIA  predicted  that 
Moscow  would  "retain  and  modern- 
ize pi  iwertul ,  survivahle  si  rategit 
forces  throughout  the  next  decade." 
Bui  the  Soviets  wanted  the  reduc- 
tions detailed  in  Start  1  precisely  he- 
cause  ilie\  could  not  afford  to  mod- 
ernize their  forces.  I  n  t  he  same 
document,  the  CIA  declared  n  "un- 
likely that  the  General  Staff  would 
ji  mi  its  long-term  strategic  planning 
to  such  an  uncertain  prospect  as 
Stan  II."  In  January  1993,  the  Sovi- 
ets signed  this  treaty  .is  well.  One  of 
Vladinir  rutin's  hist  acts  as  president 
was  to  ratify  it. 

rhese  mistakes  were  not  being 
committed  simply  at  the  level  of  ba- 
sh number  gathering  (an  activity 
that  constitutes  the  nuts  and  bolts  of 
military  intelligence:  how  many 
men,  how  main  missiles,  and  rhe 
sustainability  of  those  figures).  The 
CIA  misinterpreted  Gorbachev's 
revolutionary  disarmament  initia- 
tives as  propaganda  designed  to 
"make  n  difficult  for  NATO  govern- 
ments to  maintain  or  increase  de- 
fense spending"  (language  that  says 
much  about  the  real  agenda  at  work 
during  this  period).  These  initiatives 
included  intrusive  on-site  inspec- 
tions, asymmetrical  agreements,  uni- 
lateral h  >rt  e  redui  i  n  ms,  and  a  strate- 
gic retreal  tn  mi  <■  ientral  Eun  ipe  and 
the  Third  World  by  1988. 

Miii   year's  national  intelligence 

estimate  ^\^  Soviet  strategic  forces 

concluded  that  Gorbachev's  reform 

mi  had  not  changed  the  basic 

elements  ot  Soviet  defense  policy  "in 

terms  of   what   the  Soviets  spend, 

wh.il  the\  procure,  how  their  strate- 

m    forces  are  dc-pL  >\  t  d,  how   they 

I  how   the\  exert  ise."  After 

the  lact,  the  CIA  dismissed  Soviet 

rawal  in  etti  >n  "pri- 

m.ike  units  m<  ire  eftet  ti\  e 

i\  entional  combat 

unst   NX  1  (.  V"  It  took 

i  m  policymak- 

i  e  redut  tii  ms  had 

ibihi      if  surprise 

the  CIA 

ei    i        i  mis  ot 


change  in  rhe  Kremlin,  thoug 
Soviets  had  signed  the  Intermec 
Range  Nuclear  Forces  Treat 
INF,  which  called  lor  the  de>tru<) 
of  both  American  and  Si  >\  let   si 
piles  of  intermediate-range 
shorter-range  missiles),  annou 
force  withdrawals  from  Centra 
rope  and  the  Third  World,  calle 
in  end  tn  chemical-weapons  pn 
lion,  and  supported  a  comprehei 
ban  on  nuclear  testing.  In  spii 
considerable  evidence  of  S 
tentions,  the  CIA  gave  no  war 
of  Soviet  withdrawal  from  the  r 
bases  at  Cam  Rank  Bay  in  Vieti 
the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Med 
ranean,  or  the   littoral   state 
Africa.  Instead,  agency  estimates 
dieted  the  deployment  of  wea] 
that  were  never  manufactured 
tabely  credited  the  Soviets  \ 
matching  or  exceeding  "NATO 
pabilities  in  nearly  every  m 
ground  forces'  weapons  category. 
In  November  of  1989,  despite 
political  and  economic  turbul 
then  ongoing  in  the  Soviet  L 
and  Eastern  Europe,  the  CIA 
dieted  that  Soviet  general  puq 
forces  would  held  "new  weapon 
virtually  every  type  .  .  .  through 
end  of  the  century."  Even  when 
agency  acknowledged  the  mi; 
tance  of  the  unilateral  reductio 
Soviet  forces,  it  concluded  that 
Russians'  real  motivation  lay  in 
"potential  for  slowing  NATO's  n 
ermiation,"  rather  than  in  the 
rect  savings  expected  from  the 
lateral  force  cuts"      m  other  wt 
that  the  reductions  were  an  atte 
to  get  NATO  to  lower  its  guard, 
now  know,  of  course,  that  the  F 
si, ins  were  rapidly  going  broke. 


In  an  effort,  no  doubt,  to  obs< 
the  fact  thai  the  agency  1 
grossly  underestimated  the  n 
tary  burden  on  rhe  Soviet  econo 
Al  (  'old  War's  End  contains  only 
intelligence  assessment  of  the  So  fr 
economic  situation  per  se.  In  rhe 
1980s,  CIA  estimates  dramatic 
overstated  the  sue  of  the  So\ 
economy,  claiming  that  it  was  ne 
60  percent  rhat  of  the  I  LS.  econo 
Lower  growth  rates  began  to  be 
poried  only  in  the  mid-1980s,  1 
according  to  the  Soviets  themseb 
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Ln  astounding  array  of  literature." 

-  Booklist 

Overflowing  with  riches. 

-  Publishers  Weekly 

toy,  Harper's  Magazine  sure  can  throw  a 
rty,  which  is  what  this  hook  is:  A  great 
ne.  We're  lucky  to  he  invited." 

-  Newsday 


rhis  year  marks  the  sesquicentennial  oi 
Harper's  Magazine— the  nation's  oldest  month- 
ly magazine— and  in  honor  of  the  occasion, 
e  editors  have  published  a  magnificent  712-page, 
hly  illustrated  volume  of  the  best  writing  from  the 
agazine's  pages.  For  15  decades  of  uninterrupted 
iblication,  Harper's  has  explored  the  American 
perience  with  a  fiercely  independent  spirit  and 
ectacular  writing.  Now  that  experience  is  available 
An  American  Album:  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years 
Harper's  Magazine. 

\\e  Table  of  Contents  is  stunning  in  its  range: 
erman  Melville,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Walt 
'hitman,  Mark  Twain,  Edith  Wharton,  Willi 
ather,  EuJora  Welty,  John  Cheever,  Philip  Roth, 
hn  Updike,  Norman  Mailer,  David  Mamet,  Annie 
illard,  and  Tom  Wolfe— and  scores  ot  other  writers 
id  artists  who  have  made  an  indelible  impression 
America's  literary  history. 

he  volume  contains  more  than  200  images 
eluding  photographs,  line  art,  an  J  works  originally 

jblished  in  the  magazine  by  Frederic  Remington, 

/inslow  Homer,  Edwin  Abbey,  Charles  Dana 
ibson,  Edward  Corey,  Maxtield  Parrish,  Leroy 

leiman,  Howard  Pyle,  Arthur  Rackham,  Edward 
arle,  Saul  Steinberg,  James  Thurber,  and 

.ndy  Warhol. 

n  American  Album  features  a  foreword  by  historian 
crthur  M.  Schlesinger  Jr.,  as  well  as  a  15-page  intro- 
uction  and  history  of  the  magazine  by  editor  Lewis 
I.  Lapham.  Lavishly  illustrated,  the  grand  volume  is 
eautifully  printed  on  acid-tree  paper  with  smythe- 

wn  binding  tor  lasting  brilliance. 

vn  American  Album  is  a  window  on  life  in  this  coun- 
ry  and  an  essential  heirloom  addition  to  any  library. 
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Edward  Penfield's  "Christmas"  poster, 
created  tt>  promote  the  December  IM95  issue 
of  Harper's  Magazine.  Penfield  (1.S66-I92S) 
was  one  of  America's  most  highly  influential 
illustrators  and  poster  artists,  uidely  credit- 
ed with  bringing  abstraction  to  commercial 
art  through  boldly  simplified  shapes.  An 
eight-page  full  color  portfolio  of  his  promo- 
tional posters  foi  I  [arper's  is  featured  in  An 
American  Album. 


For  more  information,  visit  www.harpers.org/americanalbum 
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then    w  I-  pi  ai  i  it  ally  no  et  nni  unit 

h  between  1 9S  ]  an  J  1985    The 

i  \   I  i.kI  iiK'i  'i  iii  I !  -   assessed  the 

burden  of  military   spending  on  the 

unv,  pl.K  ni'j  the  militai  \  's  share 

nt  tin    Si  i\  let   l.'I'  isv  national  pn 

een    I  5  and    1  <    pert  eni   in  the 
late    I  980s,  when    i       nt  it      ai 
thai  ii  w  i  rcent. 

v    ]  A  mil  ii  ai  h  d  in 

ill  in  ill- 
's P  \vi  uild 
allow   lor  increased  military   procure- 
niJ  ml  i     ihroad.  In  la*,  t , 

ilif  "  Iik  in'-;  procure- 

l\  as  1977  and  at  tu- 
. i i I \  ta  i   rheir  positions 

I  Ik •  (    lA's  e\ ■alnation  of  these  de- 
velopments was  not  merely  inaccu- 
!  hi  disingenuous,  in  that  the 
not     onl\      understat  ed 
Moscow's  very   real  economic   woes 
hut  dismissed  out  ol  hand  the  Krem- 
lin's increased  emphasis  on  defense 
alone,  an  emphasis  that  was  highly 
inconvenient  to  the  hypertrophied 
military  budgets  i  il  the  era.  1  he  tig 
urc-s  i  ited  in  Al  (  '-old  \\  \n  's  End  do 
m  'i  meni  r  m,  >  >r  even  reflect,  the  i  111 
i  ill  unveiling  ol  a  new  Soviet  mili- 
tary  doctrine  in   1 98  i ,  when  a  \\  ai 
saw    Pact   statement   introduced  the 
prevention  ol  war  as  an  ohjective  and 
I  roposed  consultations  with  NATO 
hi   military  mat  ters.    I  he  d<  ic  t  line 
had  signihcani  inipln  atii  nis  fi  >r  nnli 
h  in  e  strut  ture,  and  de- 
spending.   1 1   |'ii-  igt  .1  (  ii  a 
I   ii  hev's  call  at  the  I  I.N.  m  1988,  on 
the  anniversary  >  'I  Pearl  I  larhi  n  .  I<  n 
ii  ulateral  redut  i  u  ms  i  it  I.  >i\  es,  as  well 
la     propi  isal  ai   the  i   onventii  >nal 
:     n  es   in   lain  ipe   talks   m    |  -is  i  |0) 
reductions  in  Si  wiet  Ion 
-  thai  coin  nines  today,  with 
i  m's  i.  all  in  Septemher  Ii  >r  .. 
I   1 1 ■  Iik  I  ion   in   i  he  sire  i  if   the 
in  military).  Without   warning, 
hi   n  id  Push  administral  n  nis 
lughl  tin   Ii  ii  'ted. 
these  o]  erat  ii  >nal  and  doctri- 
li  ipments  are  nowhen    to  he 
I  in  At  (  ik 

tact,    liven  thai      i     *   I A 
I  ickecl  i  he  est  in    m      i  hat 
I    toi   i ! 
lied  on  tin     i  per- 

i  hese  ve 
■ ;  ie  CIA    i 


histi  nical  role  i  >l  keeping  the  Penta 
■  u  hoi  iesi  in  its  assessments  i  il  the 
So'  hi  threat  and  instead  ci  an  en- 
trated  <>n  providing  fodder  for  the 
Department  ol  Defense's  Smiet  Mili- 
tt  17" v  Power,  which  was  published  an- 
nually from  l9ol  to  199]  as  part  of 
the  Reagan  Administration's  cam- 
n  to  just  il\  iik  teased  defense 
s]  ending.  Sm'i'et  Military  Pmeei  con- 
sistently overstated  Soviet  military 
i  apahilities  in  order  to  gam  con 
sional  authorization  for  desired  mili- 
tary programs  (a  conclusion  reached 
in  a  1993  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice assessment).  These  "inaccura- 
cies" are  particularly  worrisome  be- 
cause the  Pentagon-  presumably 
relying  on  the  CIA's  worst-case  as- 
sessments of  the  situations  in  (.  lima. 
Iraq,  Pakistan,  North  Korea,  and 
other  "hot  spots"  —  is  currently 
preparing  its  Quadrennial  Defense 
Review,  a  statement  that  will  shape 
budgets  and  the  structure  of  our 
armed  forces  tor  the  next  four  years. 

^■^he  most  serious  blunder  com- 
mitted by  the  CIA  between 
1  ll>^  and  199]  look  plate  in 
Afghanistan,  where  director 
William  Casey  encouraged  Afghan 
insurgents  to  make  harassing  raids 
into  Soviet  territ  ory.  (  aisey  was 
committed  to  a  protracted  war  in 
Afghanistan,  and,  not  surprisingly, 
his  analysts  obtusely  rejected 
Moscow's  announcement,  made  in 
February  P)SN.  I  hal  it  planned  to 
withdraw  from  the  country.  It  was 
not  until  March  1988,  a  month  after 
Gorbachev  had  announced  the 
w  irhdraw  al  ol  Ii  in  es,  thai  the  CIA 
declared,  "We  believe  Moscow  has 
in  i  Ie  a  firm  decision  to  withdraw 
Irom  Afghanistan."  Still,  CIA 
deput  \   diret  tor  Robert   Gates  and 

Ills   t.  ip    Si  i\  lei    expel  I  ,    I  1  II  "   1. 1  111, nil), 

argued  thai  the  Sox  iets  would  not 
pull  out.  As  ii  happened,  this  with- 
drawal marked  the  beginning  ol 
Moscow's  strategu  retreat  and  set 
the  stage  tor  anti-Communist  revo- 
lutions in  I  .im a  ii  Europe,  the  ci  '1 
lapse  i  if  the  Berlin  Wall,  and  the  re- 
iiiiilu  at  ion  "I  l  icrmany  in  1  0s 
Despite  having  observed  months  ol 
tendentious  pohev  debates  within 
the  Kremlin,  the  agency  made  no 
mention  ol  Soviet  policy  toward  re- 


I 


i  untie  al  ion,  let  alone  the  reur 
rum  itself.  In  this  way,  the  k 
completely  missed  the  politica 
<  ilut  ii  m  in  C  crural  Europe,  arg 
the  greatest  victi  iry  i  >t  pi  ilit  i(  al 
alism  in  modern  history. 

Despite  signs  of  antl-Sovietl 

( 'zechoslovak  ia,    Hunga  ry . 
Poland,  the  CIA— in  May  19 
saw  no  "unraveling  of  Moscow'; 
European  empire"  and  no  "di 
ished  military  threat  posed  b 
Warsaw  Pact."  The  "Berlin 
will  stay,"  according  to  an  esti 
issued  the  year  before  the  wall': 
lapse,  "whatever  tactical  advan 
Gorbachev  might  see  in  it 
inoval."  And  the  agency  went 
predict   that,   if  necessary, 
hachev  would  sponsor  a  "crack. 
to  preserve  Soviet   influence." 
after  the  collapse  of  every  Cot 
nist  regime  in   Eastern  Europe 
CIA  refused  to  change  its  as 
ments  of  Soviet  influence  in  tlf 
gion.   An  estimate   issued   in  . 
l^JO  maintained  that   the  Si 
Union's  "size,  geographical  pro 
r\,  security  concerns,  raw   matt 
and  market  will  continue  to  in; 
a  major  factor  m  Eastern  Eun 
None  of  the  agency's  estimates 
suggested  that  the  successful  Ea 
European  revolutions  of  1989  w 
weaken  the  Soviet  Union  and 
to  increased  demands  for  more 
tic    and    comprehensive    Si 
change  as  well. 

I  n  tac  t ,  the  agenc  \  missec 
boar  on  virtually  every  key  pol 
i  rend  oi  the  C  iorbachev  era,  b 
ning  with  the  significance  of  hi 
cession  to  power  in  1985,  the 
orthodox  appointment  of  Ed 
Shevardnadze  (a  man  with  no  ti 
the  foreign-policy  establishmen 
foreign  minister,  and  the  coir 
ment  of  the  new  leaders  to  em 
military  standoff  that  had  def 
the  post-World  War  II  era.  CI/ 
timates  provided  no  warning 
the  Gorbachev  agenda  was  desi 
to  end  the  competition  betweei 
superpowers  and,  as  late  as  De 
her  1988,  argued  that  Moscow 
determined  "not  to  let  the  We; 
tec  1  the  fundamental  nature  0 
Soviet  system  or  its  superpowei 
tus."  Gorbachev's  agenda  hat 
trac  ted  strong  opposition  in  1 
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A  LACK  OF  EVIDENCE  IS  CITED 
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"[Lyons]  makes  a  strong  case  that  the  whole  Whitewater  business  is  'possibly  the 

most  politically  charged  case  of  journalistic  malpractice."' 

-The  Atlantic  Monthly 

'Lyons  makes  a  strong  argument.  I  lis  book  should  be  uncomfortable  reading  for  the 

management  of  the  Times  and  for  other  big-time  media." 

-San  Francisco  Chronicle 

"He  demonstrates  prettv  convincingly  that  the  Times  investigative  reporter  who 
broke  the  story  ignored  or  didn't  understand  crucial  information..." 

-Newsilay 

"Lyons  otters  the  first  fully  credible  version  of  what  happened." 
-New  York  magazine 

"Lyons  sounds  like  the  last  sane  voice  in  the  din  of  the  asylum." 
-The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 

"This  is  a  nasty  book..." 
-New  lork  Times  Book  Review 
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hul  CIA  estimate*  for  the  next  sev- 
eral wars  i >j 1 1 .  ired  the  si  rength  ol  his 
i>  nts  and  the  i  n  isi  taints  on  Ins 
pi  ilitu  al  ai  thins.  (.  ">n  the  wry  d.i\  in 
ll)s^  that  l  iorhnchev  announced  the 
reductions  .it  the  I  .N.,  his 
i  liut  oi  the  (  ieneral  Staff  resigned  in 
pn  itest .  I  Ins  pet  i>  id  marked  t  he  p<  >■ 
lit  k  al  turning  pi  lint  lor  t  iorhat  hev, 
as  the  increased  power  ot  the  conser- 
vatives led  to  "new  men"  in  the  par 
tv  leadership:  Boris  Pugo,  Vladimir 
Kryuchkov,  and  Anatoly  Lukyanov. 
rhe  CIA  estimated  that  these  new 
leaders  "made  Corhachev's  position 
relatively  secure  over  the  next  two 
years."  But  these  were  the  very  men, 
along  with  Defensi  Ministei  Ya:o\', 
who  led  the  coup  against  Corbachev 
in  August  1991. 

I  mil  that  year,  when  even  casual 
observers  ol  the  Russian  scene  could 
anticipate  the  disarray  within  the 
Soviet  I  limn,  the  intelligence  esti- 
mates ot  the  <•  LA  carried  a  message 
o|  hiisiness-.is-iiMi.il,  with  no  alarms 
roi  1  S.  policymakers.  When  the  die 
was  cast  and,  in  the  words  ol  C  Iener- 
al (  i  ilin  P<  well,  the  (  I A  "could  no 
longer  anticipate  events  much  bettei 
than  a  layman  watching  television," 
the  agem  \  (rant  ii  ally  tried  r<  i  catch 
up  ti  i  events  with  worst-c  ase  analyses 
that  were  deeply  wrong.  In  April 
I  99  1  ,  ,i  menu  irandum  tor  the  Na 
i  n  mal  vi\  in  n\  i  i  niiK  il  warned  that 
"(  it  ii  bat  hev,  ^  eltsin,  and  otl  ici  less- 
ei  but  nev  ertheless  impi  irtant  leaders 
i.  on  Kl  die  under  t  he  inc  it  dible 
ii  mis  m  whit  h  they  wi  irk  or  be  as- 
sassinated with  incalculable  conve- 
nient es."  By  rhe  end  ■  it  the  war,  an 
estimate  predicted  the  "most  signiri- 
il  lisortlei  in  i  he  toi  mer 
the  Bolsheviks  con- 
solid. ii     I  I  he  agency  pre- 

tht  ti  oi  the  "i  eltsin 

rest   amniifi 
vi  >\  iei   lorces  m  1  iropi     ind 

the  Ball  it  s,  .in,  I  "t'Wi  'l  tet  i  n 

|s|n."  Needles-  l,  i  s,i\  ,  i  ng  ot  the 

soil  look  | 
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f  ■  ^1 1,    i    lint  1 1'  i>    ■  ii'  'i  to  com 
I  lie  .i  litany  ol  CIA's  fail- 
ures    \iu-i  all,  i  ency  v\  is 
1   lie  m  getting  i'  Virtu- 

alh  e\  er\   membei  i  'I 

idemy   was  v  •    the 

weakness     in. I   i      II 


Union  I  'nly  'he  c  LA,  however,  has 
ii  led  ion  mvince  itsell  and  the  public 
that  its  analysts  were  unlit  all  all  mg. 
Major  research  centers  and  think 
i  ml  ,  haw  conducted  seminars  to  de- 
termine "what  went  wrong."  But  the 
(  IA  maintains,  in  the  words  ot  Ben- 
jamin Fist  lui .  that  it  "predit  nd  the 
rapidly  unfolding  events  thai  led  to 
the  collapse  ot  communism  and  the 
end  ol  the  (  'old  War." 

The  t  I  A's  efforts  to  cover  up  its 
inability  to  predict  or  even  imagine 
the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  are 
not  without  precedent  I  hgh-rank- 
iii'j  (  IA  ottieiah  have  lied  witli  im- 
punity to  the  Senate  intelligence 
committee  in  order  to  conceal  the 
agency's  involvement  in  human- 
rights  abuses  m  Central  Anient  a. 
1  i  'i  mer  t  I A  director  James  Woolsey 
punished  neither  those  officials  who 
failed  to  monitor  the  ease  of  con- 
fessed spy  Aldrich  Ames  nor  those 
who  withheld  information  and  lied 
to  C  Congress  on  Iran-(  'ontra  matters. 
And  former  director  John  Deutch 
upheld  the  decision  to  revoke  the  se- 
curity clearance  of  Richard  Nuccio, 
the  State  Department  official  who 
had  revealed  a  suspected  murderer 
on  the  t  lA's  payroll  in  t  iuatemala. 

Now  the  agency  will  have  to  con- 
vince those  policymakers,  including 
former  president  George  Bush  and 
his  national  security  adviser,  Brent 
Scowcroft,  who  have  said  that  they 
weit  surprised  by  the  disintegration 
1 1|  i  he  A. ii  saw  I'k  i  and  the  Soviet 
I  nion.  1  he  uu  >st  1 1  impelling  voice 
,s  that  i  il  ti  inner  set  retary  ol  state 
Shult:,  who  believed  t  hat  "(  I A 
malysis  was  distorted  by  strong 
views  about  policy"  thai  blocked  any 
discussion  of  Soviet  weakness.  He 
,k  t  used  Casey  and  Gates  ol  provid- 
ing "bum  dope"  to  the  president  and 
warned  the  White  I  louse  that  the 
agency  was  "unable  to  perceive  that 
change  was  coming  in  the  Soviet 
I  nion."  In  1987,  he  ni  ited  that  ev  en 
"when  n  became  evident  that  the 
yi  iv  iei  Union  was.  in  fact,  changing, 

Faik  ,1  (  rusade   Anient  i  an.  I  i  K     I  i 
i  it  Pi  ist  -( 'omniums!  Rio 


i he  (  LA  line  was  that  the  chai 
wouldn't  really  make  a  difference 

There  is  ninth  to  be  leai 
from  At  (  '.old  War's  E 
in  I  u  is  perhaps  unl 
that  so  few  ordinary  citizens 
likely  to  read  it.  The  volume  ii 
vertently  demonstrates  the  way 
which  intelligence  products  cai 
tailored  to  conform  to  political  f 
ion  or  to  the  White  House  age 
And  given  how  wide  of  the  n 
the  agency  was  on  the  5 
Union,  the  book  provides  a  u^ 
narrative  of  intelligence  errors, 
what  is  most  disturbing  about 
highly  selective  compilation  is 
it  suggests  how  little  the  agenc 
self  has  learned  from  its  mishand 
of  Soviet  events.  When  the  Se 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligt 
held  hearings  on  this  issue  in  19' 
was  asked  to  testify.  I  described 
politicization  of  intelligence! 
occurred  during  Casey's  ten 
including  estimates  that  vj 
skewed  to  undermine  Shultz's  et 
to  improve  relations  with  Most 
Little  that  1  have  seen  from 
agency  since  has  led  me  to  bel 
that  things  have  changed  in  a 
damental  way. 

It,  in  the  future,  the  CIA  wi 
to  avoid  mist  akes  like  the  oni 
made  when  the  Cold  War  was 
ing,  playing  games  with  the  mi 
gence  record  is  not  a  good  wa 
start.  Unfortunately,  the  agency' 
rim.ite  in  1999  on  the  ballistic 
sile  threat  to  the  United  St; 
which  has  become  a  rationale  foi 
national  missile  defense  system,  i 
t  ates  thai  the  agency  still  pre 
worst-case  analysis  to  clear  thin 
and  has  put  the  nation's  strategii 
telligence  at  the  service  of  a  poli 
agenda.  Last  war,  rhe  Senate  tie 
ed  ratification  of  the  Compreher 
Test  Ban  Treaty  in  part  because 
Ui ret  tor  George  Tenet  decided 
agenc y  would  nor  be  able  to  v 
that  other  nat  ions  were  c  i  unpl 
with  the  ban.  The  sudden  mal" 
to  monitor  a  treaty  is  chilling  t 
mom  to  the  c  ontinued  politicize 
of  rhe  (  'LA,  as  was  the  agenc  y's  i 
sion,  in  an  age  ot  glasnost ,  t<  i  pul 
this  incomplete,  deceitful,  and 
haps  even  dangerous  book. 
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MAKE  A  WISH 

By  Elizabeth  Tippens 
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,KI    III  Kl  . 
ii  says  on  the 
[  ex  el  _  direx  lory. 

I  wear  bright  re  J 
hpst  k  k  aiul  no  oil  iei 
makeup  inn il  ant ith- 
i.  i  -all •>-  iisM n  late,  a 
un  I  named  Bai  ley, 
tells  me  that  in\ 
aiul  not  in  \ 
lips,  are  the  feature  I 

I II  at eentuate. 

Bailey  is  not  the 
kind  '  >l  '.in  I  I  would 
1 1  i '  i  he  en  friends 
wnli  in  high  schi  11  >l. 
She  uses  expressii  ins 
like  "Sw  eel  ie"  and 
I'  S  "  But  here, 
now,  i>n  Level  2 , 
i  limys  are  n<  a  high  si  hi » 'I  I  hings 
aie  dlffi  ii  ni . 

"Sweet  le,  I  could  tell  you  sti  n  ies," 
Bailex  s.iv-    And  then  she  does. 

Bailex    is  a  i  me-girl  1  Bl  who  has 

miii  I. n  ed   in.issi  ee   ,inii  Mini  s  ol 

nal  inti  'iiii.it  i«  >n  aht  nit   the  em- 

I   Lex  el  2,  like  whii  h  em 

i  -  shoplift,  who's.  'j.i\  ( male  and 

le),  who's  a  slut    (male  and  le 

in  ili  I,  who's  a  park ing-loi   whi ire, 

\x ho  |iisi  looks  like  i >ne  hut  is  realh  a 

1 1    '.I  I  ii  i  hinges  and  purgi 

Pro    H     who  isn'i 

il  I   he,   x\  ho's  .  i  hi  nit    to    '    I 

red,  dein<  iied,  engaged, 

m,  stabbed  in  the 

\  .  iii   i  a  k  e  1 1  a  wa \ 

\  ax  ei\  ru  h  custi  mn  i . 

ii  i  t irelmg  n> 

X  uminij 


Bailex  And  ahorl  ions.  Bailex,  can 
tell  who  is  exeli  a  little  hit  pregnant, 
and  then,  two  days  later,  who  is  not 
anytm  ne. 

'T.S.,  try  dark  hlax  k  eyelinei  and 
|iisi  a  little  hit  ol  clear  lip  ''loss,"  she 
tells  me. 

I  do     I   tl\    tills. 

When  iik  a  nings  are  sli  ixx  Bailex 
tells  me  all  ahout  her  ha  life  with 
In  i  hoytl  lend,  I  \\\i.  Ni  i\\  I  km  i\\  so 
mux  Ii  ahout  wli.tt  Bailex  1  ike-  1  Hilt  n  i 
<\d  to  her,  and  what  1  >utl  likes  to  K\^ 
t«  i  Bailex .  that  I  feel  as  though  I  have 
had  sex  \\  nh  hoth  ol  them.  I  "Hit!  has 
i  in.  it,  in  ycle 

Bailex  and  I  arrange  the  acces- 
-,  'i  ie-  rack,  -t  raightening  out  a  tan 
"led  mess  i  it  ugh  helts  and  cheap 
scarxes  She  iji\i^  me  advice  like, 
\\  hen  a  'jux  b  ha:ard<  mi-  to  your 
In  ilt li ,  watch,  and  the  little  hairs  i  in 
nan-  \\  ill  -I. nid  up  straight. 

Bailex  ha-  a  ehuhhx  little  sti  nnai  li. 


■ 


nut  because 
\x  ear-  a  navel 
and  croppei 
sweaters,  it  too 
forever  to  make 
simple  observa 
That's  sometl 

I've  lli  '1  ic  ed  Ik 

Level  2.  If  a  girl]  v 

kets  herself  as  i 
if  by  wearing  a  i 
ring,  tor  instance 
telegraphs  her 
belief  in  the  at 
tiveness  of  her  si 
ach,  there  wi 
lag  tune  before  i 
itv  hits  the  eye  o 
beholder.  If  it 
does. 
The  store  manager,  a  short,  v. 
woman  named  Rohm,  has  no  mai 
ing  strategy  tor  herself.  What  -he 
have  i-  a  lack  of  personal  style.  | 
outfit-  are  anti-personal,  like  -i 
body's  how,  generic  uniform,  p; 
along  apathetically  from  one  emj 
ee  lo  the  next.  Robin  t-  a  corp( 
misfit  who  believes  in  misguided 
techniques  she  invents  herself, 
"1  )isco  -ell-  clothes."  Does  tin-  n 
that  disco  makes  customers  more 
e  lined  to  buy,  or  thai  w  ith  disco  I 
mering  at  our  brains  we  are  more 
e  lined  to  sell .'  The  answer, 
everything  else  lately,  lies  in 
realm  of  I  )ivine  M\-iei\ . 

/  heard  somebody  mix,  Burn  f 
bum.  Disco  inferno,  Burn  baby  hur 
plays  over  and  oxer.  "An  endless 
of  disco  madness,"  Bailey  call-  it. 

Robin  put-  Bailex  and  me  up  f 
to  -ell  coats. 

Who  could  have  guessed  thl 


■ 


i  ., 

L  luri'Il  I  in  rl, in  1,1, 


,  l,el 


]  actually  excel  ai   s<  unci  hin.y 
I  is.'  M\   ahilil  \    to  sell  coats 

0  ne  c  rashiny  out  of  nowhere, 
t  like,  ami  has  m  ithini;  to  do 

1  ny  previously  known  talent 
1  l  ,  hi  with  tin  actual  person- 
/•dm  h  is  what  yi  hi  w<  >uld  till 
I  Ttecl.  It  all  happens  in  .1  kind 
•  ce.  While  this  new,  outyi  tiny 
1  dlin«  «irl  works  the  floor,  I 
1  '  disappear  alti iqether.  Later, 
:  my  impressively   hiyh  sales 

lave  no  c  lear  menu  >i  \ 
it  I  could  have  said  that  was 
niasive  and  ci  m\  inciny.  It's  a 
v  ith  disco. 

mother  and  I  jusi  bought  the  ex- 
ntes '  t  hie  niyht ,  riyht  he- 
was  about  to  fall  asleep,  1  re- 
el sayin«  this.  Apparently   I 
»|y  anything  .it  all  to  sell  a  coat. 
i|  ,11  to  be  a  genius  at  the  moth- 
;  _:hur  double  sale. 
Ill  a  lot  of  coats. 
'■  president  of  the  company 
c  me  a  conyrai  ulati  try  letter, 
i    leaves  me,  and  even  Railey, 
r   speechless  in  its  pathetic  en- 

5   sill 

1  ^  ,  von  c  and  even  in. ike  fun 
st'ietliiny    this    banal,"    says 

Bailey. 

I  win  a  pn:e. 
< 
~x  lunch  I  insist  on  eat  iiil;  the 
c  same  thing  every  day:  a  very 
;  very  sweet  wedge  of  cheese 
ill,  and  an  extra-tall  cup  of  eol- 
ith extra  cream  and  sugar.  1  gel 

>  tnish  and  coffee  in  the  Fond 
a  at  a  small  store  called  Alpen- 

l  h  >  get  their  I  ierman-Sw ass- 
5 1. m-whatever  theme  across  to 
i  ne  last  mall  customer  w  ho 
p  have  missed  it,  Alpenhaus  has 
C  a  dwarf  'o  parade  hac  k  and 
1  tutside  its  entrance  wearing  an 
1  h.uis  sandwich  board,  lederho- 
,  ml  a  little  green  Alpine  hiking 
.X  ith  a  feather.  .And  I  have  to 
k  \   this  reeking  medieval  indig- 

>  1  1  irder  to  get  my  1  )anish  and 
t     But  this  is  bow  badly  I  want 

'anish  and  coffee.  It  is  my  one 
1  inly  pleasure  of  the  da\ ,  and 
1  1  actually  di >  care  that  it  is 
ihing  and  unhealthy  and  causes 

tense  sugar/caffeine  rush/crash, 
J  hat   1  have  to  witness  human 


del MM'ineiii  111  <  irder  ti  1  gel  n  ,  I  tee  I 
physically  incapable  ol  ordering  any- 
thing else'. 

Oiui  I  have  made  it  past  the 
dwarf,  ,1  rebel  you  can't  believe,  I 
get  to  see  I  lie  boy  behind  the 
counter.  I  lind  bis  hostility  refresh- 
ing after  .1  morning  of  being  NICE 
ti '  the  general  public .  I  lind  11  bub- 
bly, like'  Sprite.  Mis  eats,  Ins  eye- 
brows, aiiel  bis  nose  are  .ill  pierced. 
1  le  will  be  1  he  one  to  intlici  the 
pain  here,  NOT  YOU.  I  le  is  the  hoy 
who  hates  everything,  lie'  is  .1  little 
younger  than  me,  aiiel  very  tall,  with 
bi'j  feel  and  hands,  like-  .1  puppy,  lie 
acts  bored  and  tired,  and  be  speaks 
softly,  forcing  the'  customers  to 
crane  their  necks  to  heat  whal  lie'  is 
saying.  Bui  the  ho\  who  hates  every- 
thing likes  me1.  It's  the'  kuul  of  ac- 
knowledgment you  shouldn'l  feel 
In  nit  ircd  by,  but  y<  hi  di 1  an\  way.  \\  e 
have  a  mental  e  rush  1  m  eat  h  1  ither, 
which  you  can  actualh  feel  the  puri- 
ty ol.  Each  day  we  ha\  e  a  brief  yel 
satisfying  c< >nversati< >n. 

"\\  ill  you  be'  dining  in  today.'"  he 
asks. 

Together  we  eye  the'  dining  condi- 
tions. One  sticky  plastic  table-  and 
1  w  1 1  metal  \<  tiding  e  hairs. 

"I  believe  I'll  be'  dining  out  today," 
1  answer. 

Tins  pi  mil  m  1  it  iu\  daily  n  mtine  is 

wll.tt     Vim     Woulel    eall     ,1 

f"|">       highlight. 
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be'  mall  is  a  space  station.  No 
J.i\  No  night.  A  syntbetit  habitat  of 
regulated,  piped-in  weather.  1  eal  on 
.1  while'  bench  by  ,1  take'  pond  with  a 
fountain  that  drips  down  onto  cop- 
per lily  pads.  It  someone  sits  down 
beside  me  on  the-  bench  wink'  I  .1111 
eating  my  cheese  Danish  and  drink 
inn  my  0  iftee,  iu\  lunch  is  ruined. 

1  listen  to  the  persistent  sound  ol 
water  hitting  copper  as  it  echoes 
everywhere.  It  is  an  open,  hollow 
sound.  Children  come  by  with  their 
iii"t  hers  to  throw  coins  into  the 
fountain. 

\  I  ike  a  wish. 

After  hint  h  I  usually  g<  >  b\  I'.  >p 
(  !i  iw  hi  ty  to  visit  m\  boots.  \|\  boots 
are  beautifully,  constructed  from  elark 
red  leather,  .uiel  not  something  I 
would  actually  be-  able  to  att<  n\l,  111  it 
with  my  pathetic  paycheck.  But  the 


boots  ,aul  I  have  .1  rel.il  ion  ' 
way.  1 1 u ■  \  -1 1 1  'j  1  - 1  1 1 1 1  1 1 01 1 1  ' 
1  k'  pert  li  behind  1  he  ul  1  in. I 

ditt  le-s  aboul    the  1  tpen   irai 
are  not   theii    real  person  nil 
pseudo-c  owbo\     1 11  n  k    1  be  \ 

pie  keel    lip    .it     tile'    pselldi  i-cowbi  i\ 

store,  and  sung  wiib  .1  scary,  lore  eel 
e'iu  husiasm,  alarming  il  you  re  in  a 
expecting  it.  lake'  pick-up  lines.  T I u- 
boots  ean  he  obnoxious,  bm  the\  are 
si  1  prett  \  you  can  1  tvcrli  10k  it  nu  isi 
days.    Tlie\    are    always 

1-^         1  lappv  d  rath. 
or  1  ine  si range,  exhilarating  111. 1- 
uieaii   not   one-  customer  is  m   1  be 
sti  ire. 

"Oh,  Miss.  Miss  sales»ti/,  ean  you 
help  me.'"  Bailey  screams,  pulling  up 
Iki  tartan  skin  and  twirling  around 
in  .1  e  ite  le.  She's  got  on  men's  under- 
wear, die-  white'  jockev  kind  with  the 
blue  line'  aii  hiikI  the'  w  aistband. 

"Wa-hooooo,"  she  shouts,  "excuse 
me  w  bile  I  kiss  the  sk\ ." 

I  love  her  li  >r  this. 

Later,  when  the  gate  is  pu  1 1  eel 
down  and  Robin  is  vacuuming  in  her 
1  ight  blae  k  --kiit  and  stoc  king  feel , 
.in,l  Bailcv  I-  hand-steaming  wrin- 
kled skills  with  I  hi  Walkman  on, 
and  1  can't  remember  what  I  said 
thai  made  all  those  women  hu\  .ill 
tin  tse  e  oats,  I  bee  nine  ex  1  renielv 
tired,  sh\  again,  mote'  or  less  who  | 
consider  mvsell  to  actualh'  hex  word- 
lessly |i  ildiiej  s\\  eatei  -  into  perfect 
squares  and  stacking  them  into  neat, 
tlutty  piles,  li  is  somehow  satisfying 
to  look  al  ,1  neal  stac  k  <  i|  things,  any 
things,  that  are  all  t  he  exact  same 
color.  I  linger  uvea  this  tin\  study  in 
i  irder  and  pertec  t  ion. 
Then  I  go  hi  mie. 


"M. 


Hid  it   I  -I  I   ell  'W  11  .'"  he  sa\'s. 

My  lunch,  and  therefore  in\  en- 
tire day,  is  in  dangei  ol  being  ruined 
b\  a  111,111  in  a  hit;  white  cowboy  hat. 
Dial  is,  il  I'm  seeing  things  righl .  I 
mean,  I  know  I  am,  but  vmi  ha\  e  to 
e] ties t ion  a  I1.1t  like  that .  You  jusi 
have  to. 

"It's  ,1  tree  w  hatev  er,"  I  say. 

"A  tree  ci  tuntrv  '" 

"That  loo." 

l'\'e  seen  this  guv  an  mud  the  111, ill, 
si  n  tiling  the'  |i  i\\  el  lex  els  in  his  un- 
sullied cowboy  boots,  lurking  notice- 


>l<v 


Irops 

I  ilhots. 

\-hlc\ ".    i*  ou're 

i  rue  tu re  type  ." 

lien,  beautiful  girl." 

iui  •>  i    know,   I   work   a  I 

1  [  i  i\   the  pi  in.  is 

n    hear  how  the 

:    I    I ' '-  ni  it   really 

i  k  ing  inv  way 

music  -cholar- 

"I  li  >w  li  >mc  I  J'  'ill  hehe\  i'  v<  hi'" 

i    at  «  me  ot 
tor  minimum 

.\  ho\ , 

e  real 
urlaws  m 

1  -  me. 

I im i   !  kn 

•     ill   tlllle. 

i  I  el  I  I II  111. 

nth." 
i    1    he   Willie 

•    >ee    hi- 


d.irk     gray     lenses 
of  In-  glasses,  ihe  aviator 


! 


knul 


mi  >urpi  ised  h\  how  much  time 
h\   while  m\  i  ar  spin--  ai 
M.  ninJ  i  >n  the  fr<  >:en  road.  I'\  e 
in  ice  patch  on  the  exit  ramp, 
t  the  highway .  In  the 
ie»,  ac  tion  ot  this  kind  takes 
place  mi  quickly,  hut  here,  in  real  lite, 
there  appears  ti  i  he  plenty  <  >l  nine  to 
think  ahout  things,  like,  Can  this  re- 
ally he  happening.'  Am  I  really  here.'  1 
have  enough  time  to  hecome  totally 
aware  ot  the  Jarknes>  ot  the  highway, 
the  ahsence  ot  other  vehicles,  of  driv- 
ers, ot  people,  ot  anything  hut  frozen 
road,  my  car,  and  me.  Driver's  ed, 
taken  in  summer  school,  comes  hack 
ti  i  me.  There  is  that  kind  of  rime. 
Tune  to  recall  a  whole  summer  with 
friends  two  years  ago,  and  driving 
around  on  the  hlacktop,  hashing  into 
hright  orange  cone-  and  laughing  like 
maniacs.  Take  y<  mi  the  hrake, 

I  think.  Isn't  that  what  you're  sup- 
posed to  ^\o  on  ice.'  And  finally  the 
spinning  stops,  and  I  begin  a  strange, 
silent  drift,  sliding  oft  of  the  road  and 
onto  the  ramp's  shoulder,  where  1  sit 
completely  unharmed  and  singing  to 
myself  the  same  song  I  was  singing 
hetore  the  wheels  ot  inv  mother's  old 
VW  Rahhit  hit  the 
ice  and  hegan  ti  i  -ran. 


^/^ 
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lame,"  the\  shriek. 
I   tr\   t.  >  uet  away   from  them  by 
hiding  behind  one  "I  the  round  coat- 
rat,  k-.  1  keep  circling,    h ound  and 
nd,  hut  the  little  stalkers  circle, 

"(    irne."'The\  are  -till  shrieking. 
"(    uiie.  it'>  us."  >  'ire  ol  them  says. 
Thev  have  me  sandwiched  in  be- 
tween them,  trapped,  like  bologna. 

:  1  can'l  remember  their 
names.  For  some  reason  1  think  that 
the\  must  all  he  named  the  same 
thing.  En  her  t  hey  are  al  I  named 
Ashle\  or  Amber,  or  Ashlev-Amher 
w  ith  i  h\| 

a   1  ,i  s  t  v  <  Senior 

rhen    il . 

. .  laughing. 

t  her." 
\mhcr.   1:  !    sud- 

-    lemn. 

1  sa\ . 


"Well,  that  she  died." 

"You  heard  that ."' 

"VX  ell,  yeah,"  one  i  if  t  hem 
softly. 

"She  didn't  die  at  all,"  I  say  j 
almost  died.  She  was  sick.  Mi! 
cancer.  But  she  recovered  w 
comhination  of  macrobiotic 
and  chemotherapy.  She  had  a  r 
mastectomy,  hut  she's  doing 
great.  She's  getting  total  recon 
five  surgery,  hut  in  the  mear 
she  .md  I  went  shopping  foi  ill 
new  bathing  suits  and  bras 
tahie-  in  the  front.  Then  we  b 
a  hunch  ot  matching  stuff,  like 
Now  -he  ,md  my  Ji.\<\  are  on 
tion,  like  a  second  honeymot 
the  ( Caribbean." 

"\\  hich  island.'"  asks  one  < 
girls. 

"Ashley,"  another  says,  h 
her. 

"St.  Barth's,"  1  say. 

"\\  ell,  that's  so  great,  then, 
ot  them  says  gently.  They  lik 
word  "great."  1  remember  that 
much  thev  liked  the  word  "grea 

"God,  I'm,  like,  -o  glad."  -a\ 
other.  "Thar'-  so  oi . 

where  .ire  you  going  t< 
lege?"  It'-  the  same  one  who 
which  island. 

"My  parent-  w  anted  me  t 
away,  but  1  decided  to  stay  horn 
help  them  out." 

Thev  just  srare  at  me. 

"What  doe-  that  mean."'  oi 
them  asks.  Bailey  ha-  me  wear 
nainetag  that  says  FOX1)  I  \PY,  v 
Robm  i-  too  freaked  out  by  he 
coming  shipment  of  hideous  sw< 
to  have  noticed  yet. 

"It's  like  a  joke,"  1  say.  "Jimi 
drix." 

They  all  -tare  at  the  joke. 

"Who's  I  inn  1  lendrix.'"  thev  a 

"A  famous  architect,"  1  say, 
built  this  mall." 

"Great." 

"I\  e  g<  it  to  go,"  1  say.  "I've  g 
go  unlock  a  dressing  room." 

1  back  away  from  them,  ca 
out  how  great  they  all  look.  Ho 
tally  great.  And  wasn't  it  great  t> 
into  each  other.'  Everything  i-  s< 
believably  %reat. 

I  unloc  k  the  dressing-i 
and  -rand  in  there  with  nn  tore 
resting  against  the  cold  -mooth 


V  legs  go,  .IIkI    I    let    myself   slide 

(jiit  t  he  carpeted  wall  to  the 
i  Iv  >bin  is  (Hit  there,  p<  mnding 
t>  Juki.  Are  you  in  there.'  What 
u<g  i  m  in  there.'  I  am  definitely 
sH'ng  too  muc  li  eye  makeup. 
.(  mast.  .11.1  and  hlat  k  e\  eliner 
.1  v  out  my  ev  es  and  make  my 
i  iok  pale.  1  can  no  longer  seem 
t  what  looks  good.  As  opposed 
a  it  looks  had. 

ed  a  marketing  strategy. 

P.S.,  my  skin  is  breaking 

«       out. 

lose  my  eyes  and  listen  to  the 
ol  drizzling  water  as  n  echoes 
the  mall.  It's  like  water  inside 

i  .  When  1  open  my  eyes  lie  will 

."  Te 

'  ake  up,"  he  says.  1  le's  there. 

'.  here. 

'.  i  I    ook  like  I'm  asleep.'"  1  say. 
ah,  you  do,"  he  says.  "Sleeping 

i .v  takes  a  nap." 

-  sits  down  on  the  bench  beside 

'  i  you  know  that  it  nuns  my  day 
i  letely  it  someone  sits  down  on 
[bench  while  1  'in  eat  ing  my 

hi  call  that  shit  lunch.'" 
.  otiee  how  pointy  his  snakeskin 
3  are.  1  le  is  short,  and  those  ht- 

acked  heels  give  him  a  slight 
:  in  height,  not  th.it  eowhov. 
I  on  short  guys  ever  really  fool 
f  ie.  1  notice  things  1  didn't  no- 
ax'fore,  things  you  can't  notice 
.«  you  are  bombarded  with  the 
;  Kline.  Or  the  big  hat.  Now  1 
t  .•  details,  like  the  small  size  of 

mds,  and  the  rings.  1  ie's  got  on 
'  rings.  One  ring  is  a  cat's  face 
:I  iny  rubies  for  eyes. 

1  didn't  work  here,"  I  tell  him, 
■pretty  sure  I  wouldn't  be  hang- 
Iround  on  this  bench  criticizing 
.;  the  salespeople  eat." 
'  n  rich,"  he  tells  me. 
;  -,"  1  say. 

i,  rich  is  nothing  to  sneeze  at." 
So   1    look   like   I'm   going   to 

hi  eon lol  sneeze,"  he  says, 
bis  a  good  name  for  you, 
f.  y." 

"hat's  amazing,"  I  say,  "because 
Izy  really  is  my  name.  See,  it  says 
I'ht  here  on  my  nanietag." 


At  tualh  ,  m\  nametag  is  missing 
again.  I  keep  losing  them.  Toda\  in\ 
nametag  says  LaShonda  brown,  the 
name  of  an  employee  who  was  fired 
for  having  sex  in  the  hatlin  mm  at 
the  Food  Court.  "It  i n. i\  say  Sneezy, 
or  u   ma\   sa\   Sleeping  Beauty,"  he 

s,l\   S. 

"(  'an't  you  read.'"  1  say. 

"No  ma'am,''  he  answers.  "I  can't 
read  or  write,  but  1  can  pay  someone 
to  di>  ii  for  me.  Muhammad  .All  said 
that,"  he  tells  me. 

"I  think  Muhammad  Ah  had 
dyslexia,"  1  say. 

"There's  something  real  special 
abi  ml  yi  hi,"  lie  says. 

"I  bet  you  sa\  that  to  all  the  girls," 
I  say,  taking  a  large  sip  i  >l  ci  iftee. 

"I  don't  need  to  say  it  to  all  the 
glib,"  be  says.  "I'm  saying  it  to  you 
because  I  can  see  you're  different." 

I  am  sure  this  guv  is  known  among 
the  salesgals  ol  ibis  world  as  one  gi- 
gantic joke,  something  to  laugh 
about  later  with  Bailey. 

"Can  I  give  you  a  ride  home  after 
wi  irk  .'"  he  asks. 

"Of  course,"  I  say.  "I'll  meet  you  in 
the  parking  lot  at  nine." 

"I'm  serii his,"  be  says. 

"I'm  not,"  I  say. 

"Win  nor'" 

"bust  of  all,  I  have  in\  own  ear,"  I 
sa\.  "And  besides,  m\  mother  says 
never  to  take  a  ride  with  a  stranger." 

"Do  y< hi  always  A^<  what  Mania 
says.'" 

1  take  the  last  sips  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  cup,  which  is  basically 
crystals  of  coftee-soakee!  sugat  In 
high  school  I  used  to  drink  carrot 
juice. 

"What  it  you  got  to  know  me.'"  he 
says. 

A  i  hi  say  there  are  ni  i  tin  ire  real 
ci  iwhi  >ys,  right .'"  1  say. 

"That's  right,  el.  ni  ii  i,"  he  says. 

"So  it  there  are  no  more  real  cow- 
hoys,  then  soon  there  will  be  no 
more  pseuelo  cowboys,  right.'  1  mean, 
who  are  all  the  pscudo  cowboys  go- 
ing to  imitate.'" 

"Darlin',  I'm  afraid  we're  on  the 
\er\  verge  of  extinction,"  he  says, 
bidding  up  his  small  band  and 
point  ing  it  at  me  like  a  gun.  I  le 
smiles  a  little,  like  a  smirk,  "bow," 
he  says.  "You  better  get  it  while  you 
can." 


Overcome 
Your 
Trust 
Issues 


After 
all.  you're  going  to  be  using  them  in 
the  most  intimate  situations 
imaginable.  II  you  are  doing  your 
holiday  shopping  for  that  special 
someone  (or  someones),  trust  is  even 
more  critical. 

Since  1994,  Blowfish  has  been  the 
supplier  ol  sexuality  and  sensuality 
products  you  can  trust. 

We've  tested  it,  we  use  it,  and  we  have 
opinions  on  it,  mk\  well  tell  you 
exactly  what  those  opinions  are.  II  it's 
great,  well  tell  you  that.  II  there  are 
things  about  it  that  give  us  pause,  we'll 
tell  von  that,  too.  We  don't  carry 
products  we  don't  like. 

We  eater  to  every  orientation 
( including  some  you  probably  haven't 
heard  of ),  every  sex  and  gender,  and 
pretty  much  evei  v  persuasion. 

It  vou  are  18  years  ol  age  or  older,  we 
invite  you  to  request  our  paper 
catalog  or  visit  our  extensive  web  site. 

The  Blowfish  Catalog 

Good  Products  for  Great  Sex" 

(800)  325-2569 


!  I  h\  an   mi  it'    I 
vl.i\ .    Nol    in   'Ik-   hi 


I 


I-      ||M        ll        ■(!'       I,   ■ 

in.]  ! 

|    ....  I  ■     '  Calls 

"Sellin 

i   just   looking, 
h  1 1  v . 

-  Ii.i\  I-  tin   Ix-M   -  lies  week 

nse>  a  lame  hit  le  p>  >\vei   fist. 

11  lenik  today. 

hi  .  Bailev   and  1  are 

ind  picking  up 

thai    the  upsc  ale  c  usti  imei 

:  i    ■>.  n    ill  nver  the  dressing- 

I  I  this  he  mure  like  v<  >mil  .'" 
die  I  d  l  n  g  u  p  a  w  h  i  t  e  s  i  1  k 

iter  that's  been  smeared  around 
the  d  llii  with  punch  pink  lipstick. 

"Cross,"  I   -.ay,  as  though  that 
w.  mid  i  :in  ti  i  express  it. 

I  len    he  o  unes,  big,  take  cowh  >\ , 

intti  the  sti  >re,  I   ■  '1  in  _  ni  il  at    ill  red 

in   the   1  lee   to   he   touching  girls' 

1 1 1  i  1 1  ■  -  - .  Mini  i  mil:  his  tinkers  tip  and 

lln     inns  ot  a  nlk  sweater.  Bai- 

le\  (hi  ■miii  wrapper  at  m\  head. 

innol   believe  what   she  is  see- 

niiu  il    belles  e   her   gi  ><  >d 

Iik  k,  hei  ause  -he  is  always  waiting  tor 

il\  this  kind  nl  walking  spectacle. 

■  I.k  I-  I  larlc ,  I  Xivtd- 

in-  tight  across  hi- 

i    n   i.  lies)  and  anus.  I  In 

k  and  tight,  and  lie  rolls 

I    |s   t  111  l  High 

1      Ills     k    ,    !\\    |S|    |\       h    ||    ,]^ 

(  Muckering  is  to  w  a\ 

She  laughs  he- 

w  huh  makes 

her  |  hake.  She 

mail  ■  111  and,  smiling 

hugch .  asks  it  she  <.  an  help  him 

i   his 
ask- 

licit. 

othei 
I  le  h 

whic  h  I-  ti 

R.illcw    c  hei  k  - 

"I'm    si  ,ii  i 
fresh,"  s|u 

"I  lev ,  cow  •_: i 1 1 .  *  he 


hailev  is  playing  with  him,  hut  he 
is  playing  with  her,  too,  and  n   sur- 
nie  that   she  ihmks  she's  rhe 
>ne  having  tun. 
Ik-  circles  around  the  store  a  few 
i   times,  rolling  on  lus  hoots,  tak- 
ing  his   t  line  i  in  his  w  a\    our.    I  le   is 
like  a  nine  homh  m  here,  something 
u  liring  to  i»o  shooting  off.  Rohm  is 
watching  him  now,  glaring  from  he- 
lund  the  L.ish  register. 

"I  knew  I'd  find  you,"  he  whispers. 

I  In  breath  hits  niv  ear,  and  a  flash  of 
heal  shoots  down  m\  neck  and  into 
my  spine,  where  it  sits  in  the  small  ot 
my  haek,  like  a  guy's  hand  while 
you're  dam.  ing. 

Railex  comes  bouncing  over,  full 
ot  a  iH>od  time.  "What  did  he  sa\ 
she  asks. 

"1  don' i  know,"  1  say.  "He's  cra:y." 

"I  le  likes  you,"  Raile\  says,  poking 
me  m  the  arm.  "lie  was  staring  at 
you  the  whole  tune." 

"1  le  likes  \nn,"  1  say. 

"Secret  hoytriend,  secret  hoy- 
friend,"  she  says,  clapping  her  hands 
and  lumping. 

"  1  hat's  right,"  I  say,  relieved  to  see 
him  go,  "he's  my  secret  hoytriend." 

"I  le's  a  drug  dealer,"  Bailey  says, 
leaning  her  body  out  into  the  mall  to 
see  where  he's  gone.  "The  sluts  at 
the  hood  Court  buy  coke  olt  htm. 
And  that's  not  all  they  d^." 

Rohm  is  marching  across  the  floor, 

I I  uiimg  right  tor  us. 

"I  le's  got  a  good  hod,"  Baile\  says, 
"lie  wouldn't  he  so  had  without  all 
the  cowboy  paraphernalia."  She  leans 
out  even  tarthei  "(  !ome  hack,  secret 
boyfriend,"  she  calls,  "come  hack." 

Rohm  grabs  Bailey's  arm  and  phys- 
k  alh  piilh  her  back  urn  >  the  sti  ire. 

"I  was  leaning  out,"  complains  Bai- 
ley. "My  teet  were  still  inside  the 
-i,  ire  (  an  ie  can  testify  on  m\  behalf. 
M\  K-ii  were  in.  My  teel  were  in." 

Whit  passe-  tor  tun,  here  on  Level 
2,  is  now  over,  and  Bailev  and  I  re- 
turn to  the  task  nl  picking  up  clothes 
other  women  have  decided  n  was 
oka\  ti  i  thn  >w  i  m  the  floor.  I  :ip  Lip 
pants  and  hang  them  bai  k  i  m  hangers 
while  I  think  about  the  boys  I  slept 
with  m  high  school.  There  was  one 
v  1 1 .  i  said  I  love  you,  but  then  1 
!  out  he  loved  everyone.  Roys, 
hi  in  with  beautiful  long  hair 
'  iiR  and  • 


boys,  but  not  one  man.  I  have 
kissed  anyone  with  small  cr 
around  his  eyes  and  ,n  tual  pic 
lines  and  in  his  head  Willie  N 
smgmg  the  soundtrack  to  the  i 
of  his  life.  I've  never  kissed  ai 
with  such  a  fully  realized  mustai 
look  down  and  see  the  faint  in 
of  his  hoot  in  the  carpeted  floor, 
my  foot  inside  the  impression 
hoots  were  my  hoots  my  red 
from  Rop  Cowboy,  the  ones  tha 
to  me  and  made  me  delirious 
"consumer  lust."  Bailey's  tern 
I've  already  made  it  my  own. 

Bailey  gets  a  personal  cal 
i.i  unes  haek  out  onto  the  tk  ior 
black  mascara  tears  running  dow 
bright  pink  face.  1  watch  while  F 
in  defense  mode,  crosses  her  arm 
her  chest.  I  listen  while  Bailey  |  , 
with  her  for  the  rest  ot  the  day  ot 

"1  )iist  can't  let  you  go," 


says. 


Christ,"  says  R 


alley, 


"1  really  wish  1  could,"  says  R 
"hut  the  store.  I  have  no  one  c 
ing  the  hack  of  the  store." 

"\1\  boyfriend  crashes  his  hit 
to  a  tucking  telephone  pole  ai 
y<  ai  c  are  about  is  rhe  bac  k  < 
st.  ire." 

"The  haek  of  the  store  is  my 
says  Ri Tin.  w hi i  is  s< Thing  now 

"You  t  lunk  I'm  g<  ling  to  i 
around  in  rhe  hack  of  the  store 
1  Hilt  lies  there  in  a  coma.'" 

"I'm  sorry  about  your  boyfi 
hut  1  |iist  can't  let  you  out,  no 
afternoon." 

"Fuck  you,"  Bailey  screams. 
people  are  heartless.  Fucking  pi- 

Bailey  storms  into  the  hack  i 
hei  stuff  out  ot  her  locker.  O 
way  out  of  the  store  she  stops  1 
coats  to  give  me  a  big  hug  in  h 
tie  rabbit-fur  jacket,  so  soft,  so 
k-ssK  soft. 

"Duff  will  be  all  right,"  1 
never  know   what  to  tell  peopl 
cept   to  repeat   all  the  things  p 
said  to  me. 

"Oh,  sweetie,"  Bailey  says,  i 
ing  to  me.  I  ler  teats  are  all  ovt 
1  ler  tears  are  all  oxer  my  face. 

hater,  1  watch  a  girl  about  ir 
shoplift  a  thin  pink  belt,  wh 
missing  its  plastic  antithett  de\ 
lean  against  the  coatrack,  wat< 


&£&%&$*■*'*?*£ 


K'  n 'IN  ii  neal K  an nind  her 
hand  and  stashes  n  away 
inside  her  backpack. 


I  urdays  are  the  husiesi  days  of 
jjek.  Sales  associates  are  re- 
r,  to  arrive  tw< i  In >urs  prior  t< i 
i  tg  in  order  to  attend  varii  His 
i  ars  with  t  it  les  like  "Sweater 
J  g,"  "Accessorizing,"  and  "Stay- 
•|  .yehed."  Without   Bailey    to 

S  behind  Rohm  and  make  laces, 
minars  are  in  clanger  ot  being 
e  even  the  tiniest  hit  seriously, 
es  .tie  already  burning  from  the 
■  and  fluorescent  lighting,  and 
:t  that  it  is  way  too  early  in  the 
ng. 

rple  is  to  he  referred  to  as  'Egg- 
.  '"  Rohm  says.  She  is  twitchy  in 
kitted  high  heels,  which  you  can 
.re  cheap  to  start  with,  shitting 
jig!  a  nervously  from  one  leg  to 
iher.  "There  is  no  purple  in  this 
•i1  she  \iw  "C  iot  it .'" 
]  this  'Sweater  Folding'  or  'Stay- 
jsvehed.'"'  asks  a  girl  named 
t .  Siie  is  new  and  takes  n< ites. 
I  "in  looks  as  tired  as  the  rest  of 
.led  hy  nothing  more  substan- 
tan  coffee  and  sugar,  burning 
;fore  our  eyes. 

mryhosf.  Rmtyhose,"  she  re- 
i  unaware  that  she  is  caught  up 
j  middle  of  .m  incoherent  rant 
a  pair  of  pantyhose  so  dirty 
\  ill  stand  up  hy  themselves. 
ar  tears,  Robin  says,  "Some 
e  don't  even  have  three  min- 
i  wash  out  a  pair  ot  pantyhose." 
hisper  to  Breck,  "It's  good  to 
role  models." 

tside  it  has  begun  to  snow.  1 
this  only  because  thick  hair 
bushy,  thin  hair  goes  tl.it,  and 
body  complains  that  they  have 
■rong  kind  ot  hair.  J  hnv  about  a 
:oat!  How  about  a  new  emu  on 
Bum  baby  hum 

iw  it  is  just  me  up  front,  selling 

to  snowed-on  women.  Cheap, 

\  coats  that  are  nor  well  made, 

tare  not  anything  substantial, 

nything  that  is  going  to  last  or 

up.  Coats  that  will  lose  buttons 

tays  and  little  tacked-on  velvet 

Coats  that  will  unravel.  In  my 

I  can  see  them  all  unravel. 

sr  night,  on  my  way  upstairs  to 

edroom,  1  passed  hy  my  mother's 


old  loom.  \1\  father  doesn't  sleep  in 
there  anymore.  Me  sleeps  downstairs 
^n  the  e<  uk  h  with  all  of  the  lights 
i  m.  When  I  looked  in,  I  noticed  that 
white  powder  from  a  blue  box  i  if  Iters 
had  spilled  all  over  the  bureau  and 
mingled  with  the  Just.  1  wondered  it 
my  father  opened  the  blue  box,  try- 
ing io  remember  the  wa\  she  smelled 
when  she  was  still  here,  and  when 
she  still  used  those  things.  From  the 
doorway  I  could  see  the  glass  bottles 
of  perfume.  They  sat  untouched. 
Other  things  she  threw  away  in  a  tit 
of  disgust  at  things  of  beauty,  at  lite, 
at  the  world,  but  these  she  left  to 
turn  old  and  dark  from  time  and  heat 
and  too  much  light. 

Rohm  is  clapping  her  hands  in 
front  ot  my  lace. 

"Wake  up,"  she  says. 

People  keep  telling  me  this. 

"It's  the  busiest  day  ot  the  week 
and  you're  standing  around  here  day- 
dreaming," she  says. 

I'm  looking  at  Rohm,  thinking, 
She  has  c»ol  to  stop  using  brown  mas- 
cara, because  it  smudges,  and  then  all 
it  d<  >es  is  make  her  face  l>  x  ik  dirty. 

"1  put  you  up  front  t<  i  sell  coats," 
she  snaps.  "Now  if  you  don't  want  to 
stand  in  the  hack,  you  better  WAFF 

ur." 

"Robin,  you  need  a  day  otf,"  I  tell 
her. 

"I  need  si  line  salespeople,"  she  says, 
snapping  her  fingers  at  me.  "Now, 
let's  wake  up  and  smell  si  mie  coats." 

',vi  (Hi  mean,  sell  some  coats,"  1  say, 
ci  erecting  her. 

"Listen,"  she  telR  me,  "your  sales 
have  gone  way  downhill  lately. 
You  better  get  it  to- 
gether, girl." 


fcfc 


I 


don't  think  you  want  that 
Loat,"  I  tell  a  woman  whose  huge  hat 
hair  is  wild  with  statu  electricity. 
"It'-  a  total  waste  ot  money,"  1  tell 
her.  "The  style  is  over.  It  will  look 
like  a  joke  next  fall." 

The  woman  looks  angry,  as  it  she 
suspects  she's  being  tricked. 

"Can't  you  see  it's  not  well  made.''' 
1  say.  "Can't  you  see  thai .'" 

"F  there  a  coat  in  this  store  you 
could  recommend.'"  she  asks,  gestur- 
ing sarcastically. 

1  shake  my  head  n<  t. 

"1  appreciate  your  honesty,"  the 
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t   1  -till 

i    u  just 

!   the 

i\   ,  clutching  it  to 
'!!-.  across 
istcr. 

Maybe 

^r  i  >  -ell  c h >rhes. 

esc  1  );mish  today.  I  can 
it.  the  sight  ot 
him  -  there  in  the  sandwich 

like  a  w  itness  any- 
I  teel  like  just  seeing  him,  1 
im  pari   oi  the  ^  nine.  And  the  hoy 
w  ho  1  !\  thing,  his  w  rists  with 

i    scars,  :ig:ags,  and 
-mil ;  it  look   mm  al,  drawn 

Marker.   1  no  longer 
w  or  C  are   i  ir 
■  M  want  to  ha\  e  lirtle 

ii  u  nh  J  I  mall  walk- 

liki    in  :y  ha- 

|  ink  and  hlue.  Pei  iple 

>\  ith  i  heir  big 

,\  1  ii  i  hates 

ilong, 

I  employi 

I 

walk 

'    i    It'-    |IM    I  lie 

head,  disap- 

at  hei  vaults   leti   in 

I    ii 

aiul    I 

in,   win. 
ne\  ei  m-e  n  wa-  a  girl-  i 

and  emharra— ed  him.  I  knew  he  was 
sitting  there,  and  he  knew  I  was  onlv 
he  asleep,  pi  isi 

1  could 
a-.  I  think. 


1  walk  through  the  big  department 
hi  iping  in  hear  her  voice  there. 
hugs  hun  ;  you  tin  k.  she  might  say 
i  low,  breathless  voice,  rough 
and  Mitt,  like  t  iny  gram-  .  it  sand 
1 1-  tlii.  nigh  y<  wr  i  ipen  fingers.  1 
in  aider  where  the  sound  ol  her  voice 
might  be,  because  tor  a  while  it  lin- 
gered here  and  there.  For  a  while  you 
could  catch  a  trace  oi  it,  a  taint  halt 
whisper  at  the  cosmetics  counter, 
near  the  perfume,  "t  ou  could  catch  a 
trace  ot  it.  It  lingered.  I  -wear. 

1  let  the  womt  n  run  their  -nun >th, 
cool  fingers  over  my  eyelids,  con- 
touring my  eve-,  they  tell  me,  with 
three  different  -hade-  of  beige.  1  in- 
hale the  smell  ol  expensive  per- 
fumes. Flowery,  lemony,  cinnamon 
smell-.  I  wan  in  the  makeover  chair 
foi  what  could  be  hour-.  1  wait  until 
the  white-coated  women  look  an- 
noyed, then  concerned.  I  wait  until  a 
plainclothes  security  guard  (good 
suit/bad  -hoe-)  approaches  me,  ask- 
ing it  everything  i-  all  right. 

"Just  waning  tor  someone,"  1  tell 
him. 

"Look-  like  that  person  i-  a  no- 
show,"  he  says. 

Bui  tor  ,i  while  it  lingered  right 
here. 

"(  iuess  so,"  1  say. 

On  inv  way  out  to  inv  car  1  see  the 
dwart  and  the  hoy  who  hate-  every- 
thing getting  high  behind 
,i  giant  .  irange  Dumpster. 


n  the  underground  parking  lot  1 
lie  a  iii-  voice.  It  echoes,  ricocheting 

oft  nl  p,  ilked  i  at-. 

"I  lex .  girl,  can  1  give  you  a  ride 
home.'"  Ring,  bing,  hing,  and  hing, 
and  it's  e\  erywhere. 

!  -.i\ .  Ii  ii  iking  around,  won- 
derin  mg  I  have  been  sitting 

in  im   car,  running  my  hairbrush 
ii  m\  hair, 
lie  i-  in  the  shadows,  behind  a 
v  i  hk  uie  pi  ile  that  vr  J  in 

huge  Flue 

m\  doi  r- 

I  -a  w  ith  the  ke\   in  the  ignition, 

wishing  1  could  remember  certain 

things  that   I  ha\  i  ten,  hut   1 

i  an'i  even  -eein  1. 1  remember  w  hat 

memhei ,  I  rest  in\  forehead  on 

the  steering  wheel  and  accidentally 

ir  horn. 

1  le    ippe  it  -    it  the  w  indow  in  his 


absurd  white  hat,  and  1  realize 
joke  doesn't  have  to  be  tunny 
he  a  joke. 

"I  nlock  the  door,"  he 
thn  iugh  the  window. 

"( io  away,"  I  say. 

"( Jo  ahead,  unlock  the  damn 

1  do.  1  do  this. 

He  open-  the  ear  door,  pul 
hard  because  it  sticks  badly.  H 
es  a  bunch  of  empty  Diet  Cok 
into  the  hack  seat  and  slides 
side  me.  1  le  is  wearing  the  wa 
looking  coat  1  have  ever  s< 
thick,  shearling-lined  jacket  in 
soft  tan  leather,  a  coat  too  g< 
ever  unravel. 

1  le  stretches  out  in  the  seat 
me  and  blow-  on  his  ham 
warmth. 

"Si  imetimes  life  gives  you  -h 
says. 

"What  are  you  talking  ab< 

say; 

"You  know  what  I'm  talking 
since  you  drive  this  -him  c  ai ." 

"Does  it  make  you  feel  supe 
criticize  everything?" 

"I  want  to  show  you  sonnet 
lie  says. 

"Like  what."'  I  answer. 

"Like  my  fish,"  he  says.  "Eac 
ot  my  fish  is  named  tor  a  cha 
on  A!!  M\  Children." 

"You're  a  drug  dealer,"  1  say. 

"You're  a  little  liar,"  he  says. 

"1  really  did  work  at  the 
-tore,"  1  say,  "but  1  changed  jo 
cause  they  wouldn't  let  me  ott 
when  my  boyfriend  crashed  hi 
torcycle.  1  lost  it  and  started  sc 
ing  at  the  manager  what  a  he; 
pig  he  was,  and  then  1  -formed 
the  -lore  and  never  went  hack. 

"Wh.it      happened      to 
boyfriend?"  he  asks. 

"He  died,"  I  say,  feeling  une: 
edly  satisfied  by  the  sound  of  it. 

"Really?"  he  asks. 

"Yes,  really,"  1  say.  "He  wa 
incredibly  gifted  person  whos 
was  completely  wasted." 

"I  want  to  know  your  real  n 
he  says. 

"Aren't  you  missing  All  M\ 
drcnl"  1  a-k. 

"It'-  Saturday,"  he  says. 

"What  about  weekdays?" 

"I  tape,"  he  says.  "Where's 
coat  at?" 


si  n,"  I  say.  1  i .in  see  my  breath, 
i  ealizc  how  cold  I  am,  and  that  I 

■vet  see  my  coat  again  because 
i<  a  is  hanging  in  the  I.  n  ker  r< >< >m 

hick  oi  the  store  and  I  have  just 
. J  that  I  am  never  going  back.  "I 
.    ly  coal   in  a  contest,"  I  vi\ ,  "a 
t  'lling  contest." 

lakes  oil  Ins  coal  and  wraps  it 
;    1  mv  shoulders.  It  is  heavy  and 

of  sheared  wool  and  expensive 

i. 
1  on't  do  drugs,"  I  say. 

11  me  your  name." 
i  ugs  hotc  me.  Cocaine  is  passe. 
1  lould  sell  heroin." 

I   knew    your  name,   1   could 
I  a  lish  in  your  honor." 
'  on't  I  have  to  join  the  cast  of 
]  v  t  Ihildren .'" 

mt  to  settle  into  the  coat,  pull 
r  ulv  around  me,  give  in  to  its 
:  hick  lining,  but  I  let  n  sit,  rest- 

ffly  on  my  hack, 
.'jiu're  pretty  enough  to,"  he  says. 
1  ght,"  I  say. 

>u  shouldn't  he  running  your- 

iwn,"  he  says.  "I  don't  like  to 
i  on  running  yourself  down." 

s  mi  none  ot  your  business  what 

'  vvant  to  touch  your  hair,"  he 

5  "Right  now,  in  my  mind,  I'm 

i  ing  your  hair." 

v  jl  out  ot  my  ear,"  1  say. 

'  i  you  want  to  see  my  fish?" 

'.re  you  high  or  just  insane.'" 

[  one  of  the  above,"  he  says, 

c  ing  toward  me.  "Now,  go  ahead 

i  ike  my  hand." 

t  lash  of  silver  rings,  of  ruby  cat's 

'  ahead,  take  it." 
i  ach  to  turn  the  key  in  the  igni- 
r  but  he  grabs  my  wrist  and  pulls 
'ward  him. 

et  out  of  my  car,"  1  say. 
our  teeth  are  chattering,"  he 
"You're  shaking  all  over." 
gathers  the  coat  by  its  lapels 
mils  me,  wrapped  up  in  it,  to- 
:  him. 

en  so,  there  is  still  time  to  put  a 
o  stupid  compliments  and  all  of 
esr  of  it,  none  of  which  makes 
sjsense  in  the  world.  1  know  1 
'  still  get  out  of  the  car.  1  could 
'l  I  could  walk,  I  could  run,  be- 
"'his  mouth  becomes  the  only 
Jith  in  the  world.  ■ 
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Shadow  Lane-H.  P.O.  Box  1910, 

Studio  City,  CA  91614-0910 

(8 1 8)  985-9  151,  www.shadowlane.com 


REGIONAL 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  IS  FEDS  NUCLEAR 

waste  dumping  ground.  How  to  avoid.  Where 
are  the  pits'  Does  nuclear  waste  cause 
dwarfism'  track76@hotmail.com 


SCHOOLS  &  EDUCATION 


103  LANGUAGES  Self-instructional  book/cas- 
sette courses    www.audioforum.com,  or  call 
(800)  243-1234,  Room  4903 


Doctoral/Master's  Degrees 


Accredited  1  month  residency,  US  Gov't  approved 

tor  student  loans  it  qualified    BUSINESS. 

EDUCATION.  GOV  T.  INT  RELATIONS.  PSYCHOLOGY. 

RELIGION.  SOCIAL  WORK.  HEALTH  SERVICES. 

WRITE   Berne  University.  International  Graduate 

School.  35  Center  St.,  Unit  18.  Wolleboro  Falls,  NH 

03896  USA.  Tel:  (603)  569-8648: 

Fax:  (603)  569-4052.  E-mail:  berne@berne  edu 


WWW.TEACHINGABOUTRELIGION.ORG 

Mindful  of  diversity:  committed  to  pluralism- 
Educational  Resources 

PREHISTORIC  CAVE  ART  OF  THE  FRENCH 
DORDOGNE.  Travel  with  Ice  Age  cave  art  ex- 
pert, Clayton  Eshleman,  and  guest  lecturer,  dis- 
tinguished author  and  speaker,  Barbara  Ehrenre- 
ich  7  cave  visits.  June  3- 1 8,  200 1 .  Ringling  School 
of  Art  and  Design. 

(94 1)  955-8866:  email:  cpe@Ringhng.edu 


STOCKS 


SALOMON  SMITH   BARNEYS  FRAUD, 

an  ongoing  legacy  of  theft  and  deception. 
.vww  geocities.com/track  1 776 


TRAVEL 


QUALITY  SMALL  GROUP  TOURS 


Scotland,  In-kind,  North  and  South  ol  Fram 

I  lie  Krast-r  Connci  tion 

I • SOO*77 5»70y 5 

u  u  w. frascrconnection.com 


FREIGHTER  CRUISES— deluxt 

inexpensive  TravLtips  Associati 
Box  580-2I8BI,  Flushing,  NY 
(800)  872-8584  or  www.travi 
email:  info@travltips.com 


SEE  THE  REAL  NEW  YORK!  Frie 
alternatives:  private  B&Bs  and  apa; 
Safe/central,  www.westvillagebb.com,  ( 
3034.  Fax:  (425)  920-2384 


WEBSITES 


EVOLUTIONS  VOYAGE 

Evolutionary  psychology 

for  the  common  person. 

www.evoyage.com 


ED  PORTALS  NET.HEADLII 

We  glean  the  news  for  you. 
www.e-portals.org/links 


BEAUTIFUL  VINTAGE 

Japanese  kimono  &  silk  scarves  sewr 
vintage  kimono. 
www.plumblossomkimono.con 


PERSONAL  SERVICE! 


FETISH?  INTELLIGENT  SUPPOR 

seling!  Intimate,  loving  erotic  conv 
FREE  inquiry:  (908)  284-8028:  (505)  ] 
Nancy  Ava  Miller,  M.Ed,  www.peplove.c 


grad] 

Stanl 


SMART  IS  SEXY.  Date  fellow 
faculty  of  the  Ivies.  Seven  Sisters.  Stanfl 
Chicago.  MIT.  Johns  Hopkins,  UC  Berkc- 
ical  schools,  and  a  few  others.  More  tl 
members.  The  Right  Stuff,  (800)  91 
www.rightstuffdating.com 


EROTIC,  INTELLIGENT,  imaginative 
sation.  Personal,  experienced,  and  discrt 
Julia:  (617)661-3849. 


ADULT  CONVERSATION  with  ir 
erotic  women.  Visa/MC/Amex  (888)  49 


ART  LOVERS  EXCHANGE  Conne 
unattached  cultural  arts  lovers,  nationwi 
342-5250. 


ERUDITE  people  do  sometimes  joi 
groups.  You'll  find  them  at  Science  ( 
tion,  (800)  667-5179,  www.sciconnect.c 


PERSONALS  FROM  ME 


SEEKING  WARM-HEARTED,  in 

woman,  mid  to  late  30s  or  younger,  of 
or  slender  build,  who  may  be  open  to  : 
family.  I  am  in  my  late  40s,  NS,  LD,  NS 
ative,  educated,  established  professior 
$ecure.  Interests  include  film,  theater, 
ballads,  the  blues  and  opera  Resi 
papageno@nas.com  or  P.O.  Box  422/ 
ham.  WA  98227. 


WEALTHY   PHILANTHROPIST 

consider  me!  Rodney  Eaker.  FWCC 
Dorm  J,  7990  Caddo  Drive.  Keithville,  U 
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riearts 

h  Richard  E.  Mahbyjr. 


9       13      11       8        7       12      10       6        4 


8 

^B^Le  protrudiny  sides  "I  the  diagram  represent  .i 

deck  "I  cards  arranged  m  tour  hands  by  ^nis        12 
JL      (spades      .hearts      .diamonds      ,  clubs      ), 
3i    null  card  i"  low,  following  ,i  substitution  code: 
-\-.Ve         |=Jack         U  =  Eiyht      l  =  Five     0=T\vo 
\  =  kmy        D=Tcn        E=Scvcn     R=Four 
2   Queen     N  =  Nine      S=Six  T=Three 

Fall  the  diagram,  then  pla>  a  hand  of  hearts  (the 
numbers  on  the  pel  i  pliers  show  the  i  mlcr  ■  >!  n  ic  ks). 
[  ;  luh  two  leads.  I  liyh-card  player  lake-  the  irk  k  .tuA 
'  make-  the  next  lead  A  player  who  cannot  follow  sun 
can  discard.  Scoring:  each  heart  amony  a  player's 
Jtricks  =  -  I;  queen  .it  spades  =  -15;  jack  "I  dia- 
■f  monds  =  +  10   I  liyh  score  w  ins. 

Indicate  final  stoics  and  ihe  winniny  pla\er  Answers 
include  eiyhi  pn  iper  names,  twi  i  f<  uciyn  wi  n'ds,  and  vari- 
ant spellings  ai  2  I  A  and  59]  )  14A  is  uncommon  I  he 
,w 4 nt ion  in  last  month's  pu::le  appears  on  pa.ye  no. 

■kV  Ki  )SS 

1 .  Quark  I  recorded  as  ,i  deviation  (5) 

7.  Quotes  out  of  context:  "The  restaurant's  tops!"  (6) 

1  2.  School  jaunt  I"  yet  rulers  (5) 

1  v  Usual  suspc  i  .im<  mil;  Leila  in  parties  (  5  ) 

14.  For  flowering  African  plant:  91  1  (4) 

16.  Faceless,  ill-defined  medical  condition  (4) 

1  7  1  >runk  caused  results  ai  Interchange  of  1st  Cx  4ili  (d) 

1  8.  Engineer  Lee  talks  about  the  frame wi irk  (S) 

20.  Mown  sick.  I'm  in  a  pkkle  (4) 

21.  Riy  Bird  tills  them  euphemistically  (-\) 

22.  Meal  uf  Lei  lei  on  the  4th  of  J uly — like  a  man.'  (7) 
24.  Mideast  displacement  lakes  year  when  it's  liyht  (S) 
2(i.  More  promising  royal  basket-maker  (6) 

27.  Person  win  i's  mu  md  in  l  urn  a l  audition  (  i ) 

2iS.  Sea  creatures  and  flounders  yet  the  lead  out  (6) 

50.  Sloppy,  unkind,  bonne,  pest  (6) 
52.  billhead  yets  sick  from  coolers  (5) 

54.  Went  di  mil  it  1  hear  a  number  from  Piaf,  perhaps.'  (4) 

56.  It's  useful  m  training  a  yoose  (S) 

59.  Disease  you  yet  from  a  speaker.' (4) 

40.  In  the  hiy  picture,  I'm  a  ten  (4^ 

42.  One  taken  111  b\  a  soul  in  a  fallen  -tale  (9) 

4  5.  (  '.mo  and  whip-  1  m  infi  irmer's  rear  (  1  ) 
45.  Two  yob-  of  -.iiiLC.'  (6) 

48.  Make  V,i  iij  Bengal  jewelry  (6) 

49  1  lide  and  Seek  starts  a  t.iiniK  (4> 

51.  Joltin'  Joe  praised  prctn  passes  (10) 

52.  Transferred  from  Tokyo  to  here'  (5) 

5  5.       Ladle-  1  yot  in  with:  t  iertrude,  Ophelia,  e.y    (6) 
1 11  >\\  ■ . 

1 .      One  who  yoes  to  meetings  in  Aspen,  perhaps  (6) 
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5       8      11      12      10      7      13      4       9       6       1       2       3 

Kink  in  iied  miniatures  t<  11  depree  lation  ( 1  5) 
5       Where  l.ut\  yets  converted."  (5) 

4  Start  io  kick  and  pimp  in  skatiny  yoot  (51 

5  1  I  i\  my  qualms,  two  leads  m  quaint  relaxed  ((1) 
C  'any hi  ,k.\y\  to  riyhts,  1  can  --li|s  into  denial  (<>) 
The  Wciste/uiul  comes  across  most  undr.un.it ii  (d) 

ls  C  let  tiny  harder  to  decipher,  so  siynih  ('M 

l»  l'n  >pert\  note:  this  is  lack  of  discrimination!  (  1  ) 

10  I. os  1  ml;  one's  rites.'  Send  my  alimon\ .  pel  haps,'  (  1  5  ) 

11  Uppmy  enery\ ,  electric  en.  is  sum  mndiny  a  town  (51 
I  2  /am  twit  buys  In  >l\  man  ((1) 
I  5.  Tailor  yives  fair  1101  ice  liisi  (d) 
19  l.oys  decapitate  basketball  players  (d) 

Nice  sk\ ,  lice  pie  (41 

Bciny  watchful  puts  ,m  e\\A  to  disobevmy  ( ">  > 

Remy  m  a  quite  1  i.yht  makes  you  cross  (  5) 
51.      N.'isih  makes  ash  cans'  (4) 

Fantastk  yarn  taken  over  h\  red  fox.'  (  1  ) 
i4.      Ropemaker  nys  corsair's  fore  and  ati  (4) 

Two-fold  liny  at  the  bottom  of  ,1  bottle  (d) 

Slabber  died.  Bother  (4) 

Lamb  ■  iiitpul  upset  a  rll\  me  sc  helili 

Walk  b\  a  house.'  Look,  when  up-el 

Si  Hinds  like-  I'm  1 1  nnk  111'  1  >\  er  w  ildtk  ■ 
41.      (  ierman  in.  >nc\  lakes  Ha-ii  in  ban 
44        Mistakedesiyn.il ion  lor  blood  in  il 
4(i.      Qiiesin  .io  work  ibat  hasn't  stai 
47        Ayamst  lime,  enyayed  in  one- -■■it     1 
50.       s>  Minds  1, 1  tease  1  lizabell  inn  w  ill 


(,  a  >n test   Utiles:  Send  completed  cliayram  with  name  ,nn I  address  in  "Hearts,"  I  fav/vi      M.i^i.-iiii     Udd  Broadw  i\ 

miii  suKscriK  1.1  fiar/vr's,  please  include  .1  cnp\  .4  yur  mailmy  label    Entries  must  k  received  b\  Novcmbci    '   Vn.lci  In  1  ilnei   on  reel 

solutions  opened  al  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Htirjvi's    Winners' names  will   1ppe.11  in  tin    laiuian  "    Winners  1 4  1  he 

September  pu::le  are  |oseph  I  "lonick.  New  York  t'ltv;  Palaelin  Harcoiirt,  Savinn. ih,  t  ieoiyia:  nul  Hierevi  Sw.imh     Bi    i  \><d 
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M      A      V 


I'AKTY  POOPKKS 


mi!  i  twentieth  century,  the  vasi  majority  of  Americans  could  he  depended  upon  to  vote  for  rht 

v  li  |  i .  -i.l.  iii i.i  1  elei  tii hi    bled  ions  were,  and  -.till  are,  largely  decided  by  small  pockets  ol  "volatile"  votei 

it  has  diminished  the  competition  over  th^  ke\  margin  has  increased.  During  the  1960s  and  19' 

voters  lived  almost  exclusively  in  the  South,  the  result  of  increased  black  turnout  th 

hiii    ll  "lii  troni   i  I  Vnii hi  uk  Pnrt\  advocating  civil-rights  reforms.  With  the  exception  of  Texas,  v< iters 

ihtornia,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  ,\uk.\  Ohio)  were  basically  loyal  to  their  p,irt\.  Campaigns  thus  h 

i  nloring  then  appeals  to  the  concerns  of  a  few  discrete  regions.  Today,  almost  every  state — including 

i      i  i  h     toi  il  votes      1 1  in  l  a  ins  ,i  volatile  voting  block.  Such  are.  is  coincide  most  often  with  extreme  shifts  i 

:!  iii    li    li  nsity,  and  racial  and  ethnic  composition,  along  with  the  presence  of  new  and  younger  voters.  (  iivJ 

:    such  communities  represent,  Republican  and  Democratic  candidates  may  have  trouble  ch 

re  the  issues  raised  by  alternative  panics  at  their  peril. 


«'• 


1960-1976 
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VOLATILITY  AMONG  VOTERS   FOR  MAJOR-PARTY 
PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES- 
LOW  I      MEDIUM      |       |      HIGH 

■'Volatility  levels  indicate  the  degree  by  which  a  county's 
support  for  each  party's  candidate  varied  from  its  average 
levels  of  support  over  each  five-election  cycle. 


% 


Voters  in  traditionally  loyal  areas 
like  South  Dakota  and  Arizona  became 
alienated  as  successive  campaigns 
ignored  them.  The  West  accounted  for 
all  but  one  of  the  twenty  least  volatile 
counties  in  the  1960s  and  1970s. 


J 


* 
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Voters  in  Arkansas,  Georgia, 
and  California  spurned 
party  loyalties  in  elections 
involving  native  sons. 


Thirteen  of  the 
nation's  twenty  mosl 
volatile  counties 
surround  Atlanta, 
though  the  reasons 
have  less  to  do 
with  the  old  South 
than  with  the  new. 
Like  most  urban 
areas — including 
those  noted  at  left — 
downtown  Atlanta, 
with  its  stagnating 
population,  remainec 
loyal  to  parties,  while 
its  rapidly  growing — 
and  changing — 
suburbs  did  not. 


:  ai;  kiscd  on  maps  and  roi 
i  raska  at  Lino: 
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19,500  ACRES  IS  A  LOT  OF  OPEN  SPACE. 


ECIALLY  WHEN  YOUR  STRIDE  IS  ONLY  TWO  INCHES  LONG. 

-  '■■■"'.*'.  *-* 


The  Greater  Prairie  Chicken  is  one  of  several  species 

to  benefit  from  the  latest  conservation  effort  by 

fe  t     Phillips  Petroleum.  Together  with  the  National  Fisn 

•    and  Wildlife  Foundation,  Phillips  will  help  restore 

/    and  manage  19,500  acres  in  northwestern  Missouri, 

:  *      making  it  a  safe  haven  for  high-priority  birds.  Now 

breeding  populations  of  Greater  Prairie  Chickens, 


Henslows  Sparrows  and  Bobolinks  will  have  an 
improved  chance  of  survival.  And  the  finished  project 
wffl  become  the  first  of  many  bird  conservation 
areas  to  eventually  span  the  country  Its  just  one 
more  way  Phillips  works  to  improve  our  worn 
we're  known  as  The  Performance  Company  fsM^ 


l&IJJI 


For  a  copy  of  our  annual  report,  call  918-661-3700,  write  to:  Phillips  Annual  Report,  B-41,  Adams  Bldg.,  Bartlesvifle,  OK  74004, 

orvisitusatwww.phillips66.com.     ■ 


to  your  destination  in  record  time. 
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The  new  Lincoln  LS  is  engineered  to  encourage  rapid  travel.  Yet  it  has  an  interior  that  practically  begs  you  and  your  passer 


to  linger.  It's  a  conundrum  that  could  require  years  of  driving  to  solve.  Better  get  started.  For  more  information  or  to  sche 


a  test  drive,  visit  lincolnvehicles.com  or  call  toll-free  877  2Drivel_S  (877  237-4835). 
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FORTUNE'S  SMILE 

Retting  Big  at  the  World  Series  of  Poker 
EN  James  McManus 


MIRACULOUS  FISHING 

Lost  in  the  Swamps  of  Colomhia  's  Drug  War 
B)>  Patrick  Symmes 

A  BRAVE  OLD  WORLD 

Looking  Forward  to  a  Nineteenth-Century  Utopia 

By  Russell  J acoby 

THE  FUTURE  JOURNAL 

A  story  hy  ] .  Robert  Lennon 

Also:  Peter  Reading  and  J ane  Rogers 


The  Sanctuary 
That  Was  Saved. 

Over  140  feet  down,  the  ocean  floor  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  looks  like  a  desert.  Offering  marine 


■?<&¥     life  few  places  with  ample  shelter  and 


food.  But  sanctuary  comes  from  a 


surprising  source:  oil  platforms.  Over  time,  they 
become  thriving  habitats  for  entire  populations 
of  sea  creatures.  So  when  certain  platforms  are 
retired,  people  carefully  clean,  then  place  them. 
Maintaining  an  extraordinary  oasis,  and  an  ideal 
place  for  nature  to  call  home. 

www.peopledo.com 
Chevron 


People  Do. 
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VISA 


Whether  you  need  a  simple  centerpiece  from  l-800-flowers.com  or  you  want  to  spruce 

up  your  home  tor  the  holidays  with  some  new  artwork  from  Art. com. Visa"  is  an  easy, 

convenient  way  to  pay  when  shopping  online.  Ami  with  Visa's  Zero  Liability*  policy, 

you  can  feel  confident  knowing  you  won't  pay  for  any  unauthorized  purchases.  The  Online  Curren 


www.visa.com 
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LETTERS 


Not  Just  the  Chosen 

1  was  saddened  to  read  Leslie  Ep- 
stein's reflections  on  the  Holocaust 
["Pictures  al  an  Extermination,"  Sep- 
tember], because  he  appears  to  have 
fallen  victim  to  the  very  historical  sim- 
plifications he  sought  to  clarify.  1,  too, 
recently  visited  Auschwitz  and  was 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  overrepresen- 
tation  of  Polish  suffering  and  heroism. 
As  Epstein  points  out,  "No  citizen  of 
Poland  .  .  .  was  thrust  into  Auschwitz 
simply  because  he  or  she  was  a  Pole." 
I.  Unfortunately,  bis  conclusion  that  the 
1  lolocaust  "was  committed  exclusive- 
ly against  the  Jews"  denies  historical 
fact.  The  Sinti  and  Roma  peoples  (the 
"( iypsies")  were  also  targeted  on  racial 
grounds  and  slated  for  annihilation. 

Unlike  the  Poles,  Russians,  or 
(  atholics  who  died  in  Auschwitz,  the 
C  Iypsies  were  not  granted  "the  ultimate 
luxury:  an  explanation"  but  were  mur- 
dered solely  tor  the  "characteristics"  i  if 
their  blood.  As  with  the  Jews,  pseudo- 
scientific  studies  were  undertaken  in 
order  to  declare  them  lebensunwertes 
Leben,  or  "lives  unworthy  of  living." 
Like  the  Jews,  the  Suit  i  and  Roma  were 
interned  in  ghettos,  forced  to  weai 
badges  tor  identification  lin  their  ease, 
a  black  or  green  triangle),  and  made  to 
elect  their  own  governing  councils  to 
aid  in  the  destruction  of  their  people. 
Ad<  >ll  Ek  hmann,  who  planned  the  "Fi- 
nal Si  ilution,"  proposed  that  the  "(  Jyp- 
s\,  question  he  solved  simultaneously 
with  the  Jewish  question,"  paving  the 
way  for  their  deport, it  i<  ms  to  the  death 
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camps.  Likewise,  a  Nazi  commiss    . 
instructed  the  mobile  killing  -  [u 
Eastern  Europe  and  Russia  to  gi\ 
Gypsies  "the  same  treatment  a 
Jews."  By  war's  end,  up  to  80  pero 
Europe's  Sinti  and  Roma  popul 
had  been  wiped  out:  the  Nazis 
closer  to  achieving  a  total  genoc: 
the  Sinti  and  Roma  than  of  tin. 
Epstein's  claim,  then,  that 
were  hunted  down  "with  a  diff 
degree  of  thoroughness  and  intc 
than  any  other  people"  is  simply  ui 

To  a  large  degree,  however,  Ep 
cannot  he  blamed  for  his  conclus 
The  Sinti  and  Roma,  still  margin; 
throughout  Europe,  are  vastly  ui 
represented  in  most  Holocaust  s 
arship.  No  mention  of  the  Sinti 
Roma  was  ever  made  at  the  Nu' 
berg  trials  or  in  any  official  contex 
til  the  trial  of  Adolf  Eicbmann  in 
At  the  ceremony  commemoratin 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  liherati, 
Auschwitz,  many  Sinti  and  Roma 
refused  entry  and  forced  to  w 
through  the  barbed- wire  fences 
had  once  imprisoned  them. 

Surely  Epstein  did  not  intend  ti 
petuate  this  insult,  but  his  desire  r 
fine  the  Holocaust  as  a  uniquely  Jt 
experience  allows  the  genocide  C 
Sinti  and  Roma  to  remain  unre! 
nized,  hiding  the  true  breadth  of 
tenor.  Let  the  suffering  of  the  Jews' 
er  be  forgotten;  let  the  suffering  e 
Sinti  and  Roma  finally  be  rememb 

Tomaz]ardim 

Toronto 

In  the  middle  of  Leslie  Epstein'; 
c  i  lurse  over  his  long-neglected  Je 

identity  and  previous  reluctanc 
deal  with  the  Holocaust,  he  paus 


Uer  how  history  might  have  been 
[  ent  had  ( Christianity  never  exist 
e  concludes  that  the  Holocaust 
:!_1  not  have  occurred.  As  evidence, 
•  imis  in  Asia,  where  he  claims 
;  not  ,i  single  Jew  was  ever  "killed 

■  jse  he  was  not  .1  1  lindu  or  Sufi  or 

■  a  Turk." 

■stein  not  only  fails  to  mention 
I  cillings  connected  to  Jewish  en- 
:  •nient  near  the  tri-continental 
<  roads  (Egypt,  Babylon,  and  the 

an  occupation  of  Palestine);  he 
lues  acts  of  genocide  committed  by 

I  ame  Asian  groups  he  names.  Mus- 
;  and  Armenians  could  equally 
In  that  they  would  not  have  suf- 

I I  it  Hindus  and  Turks  never  exist- 
:ven  the  Sufis,  better  known  for 

■  ■  peaceful  mysticism  and  dancing, 
\  ged  in  military  actions  against  11- 
1  slamic  groups.  The  stigmatizing 
lextermination  of  one  group  by  an- 
1  r  is,  in  screenwriting  parlance,  an 
itory  set  on  all  continents.  Jews  are 
I  done  either  as  victims  or  as  pe<  iple 

wish  to  redress  wrongs. 


JLh  Goldstein 
jidena,  Calif. 

ie  Epstein  responds: 

would  like  to  thank  Tomaz  Jardim 
ins  letter,  which  rightly  calls  our 

ntion  to  the  terrible  fate  of  the 
|sies  during  World  War  II.  I  take  no 

lisure  in  making  distinctions  be- 
v.-n  any  of  the  peoples  who  were  the 
Kims  of  German  fanaticism;  our  sor- 
)  for  one  ought  never  to  exceed, 
1  h  less  obliterate,  our  sympathy  for 
p  her.  It  is  with  a  feeling  almost  1  if  at- 
Hion,  then,  that  1  must  say  that  ha- 
t  toward  the  Gypsies  occupied  in 
1  psyche  of  the  Third  Reich  and  its 
liters  nothing  like  the  obsessive  and 
vi  self-destructive  rage  against  the 
[k  Himmler  sought  to  exempt  the 
i'  Smti  and  Lalleri  tribes  from  de- 
c  ation,  and  those  who  bad  aban- 
1  ed  a  nomadic  life  and  taken  up  a 
>J  abode  often  ceased  to  be  the  tar- 
e  of  the  sort  of  round-Lips  and  ge- 
ological investigations  that  Mr. 
a  im  mentions.  Moreover,  Gypsies 
1  ried  to  pure  Germans  were  not  as  a 
J  subject  to  deportation,  and  those 
1  )  were  had  to  wear  the  camp  badge 
sgned  to  the  "asocials,"  a  category 
t|  included  beggars,  hoboes,  pimps, 
iffititutes,  and  anyone  else  who  vio- 
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EMMYlfcu  HARRIS 

RED  DIRT  GIRL 


"A  blend  of  the  sublime 
and  the  accessible... 
What  makes  this  album 
so  powerful  is  the  pairing 
of  her  already  emotive 
voice  with  her  heartfelt 
and  poignant  lyrics." 
Newsweek 

*ln  songs  about  lonely  journeys 
and  lost  companions, 
Ms.  Harris  has  found  herself." 
The  New  York  Times 


Emmylou 


BORDERS' 


tin   tolk  o  iinnuini- 
,  ii  the  (  iyp- 
i  me  in- 
I  than  lot 
;  lik     lor  the  Jews,  >  >l  i  ourse, 
ivcrti  J,  i heir  blot id- 
halved  m  •  j m  it  tiii  J,  r  1 11.  1 1   t  i >ulu 
1 1  i i  il  wani  In  n  ig  i  >i  i ess. it  ii  >n  ol 
i  In    Imni      \  -  I  slid  in  in\   article, 
I  lidcr's  tirsl  public  wi  >rels  and  his  lasl  h  i- 
:    ingle  mindedly  upon  the  need  ti 
K    tii  >',   the  |ewish  pei >ple;  ah< nit  no 
race  did  he  e  <press  sue  Ii  a  patho- 
I     'i    il  compulsion.  None  i it  this  should 
liiiiinidi  i  'in  living     and  in  the  i  asc 
i  it  the  lews  i  nit  telli  iw-feeling     Ii  ii  the 
humanity  and  suffering  ol  the  (  iypsies. 
All  honor  to  the  Sinn  and  Roma  peo- 
ples, and  whal  1 1  icy  have  endured. 

Mi  <  ii  ild  ii  in  has,  I  tear,  misread 
in\  \v<  irds.  I  ncvci  c  laimed  there  have 
I  een  in  i  Asian  i  >r  i  ithei  ■".  in  u  ides  in 
human  history;  indeed,  il  we  are  to 
lake  the  evidence  ol  the  (  Md  Testa- 
ment, the  |e\\s  themselves  were  aim  >n<_; 
the  first  to  ci  niiiiiii  sir  h  an  ac  t.  Whal 

I  did  say  was  ih.it  the  |ewish  people 
ha\  e  suffered  fai  tin  ire  in  (  ihrisi  ian 

and  al  the  hands  ,  ,|  (  ihrist  ians, 
than  in  any  orhei  |  lace  on  earth.  I  hey 

II  'in  ished  under  Main  and  in  Bahylo- 
nia  (  and  in  tat  i  under  the  relat  ively 

-Km  Ri  unan  rule),  and  through- 
out all  i  .I  Asia  were  never  killed  miii- 
I  I'.  Iti  ause  i  hey  were  lews.  It  Mr. 
(  i'  'Id-it  in  km  iws  i  il  any  sue  h  t  ase,  he 
ha-  ii'  'i  stated  n  in  his  lettei 

Shades  of  ( Jreen 

IV  lure  ii:  Septemher  2C  I      Wi  mien, 
I  old,  ci  msenting  and  raped, 
cann<  >i  i  >l  t.un  legal  ah  >n  ii  ms,  (  iei  irge 
msh'    ,i|  |  .  'inn  es  n  '  tin-  Su|  reme 
i   mi  have  i  'inlawed  them.  Many  ol 
the  Americans  affected  hy  Supreme 
ri  |  '  'In.  ies  in  201  0  u  mid  not  v<  ite 
mosi  who  ci  mid  \  i  ited  I 
and  Ralph  Nader.   I  hey  had  m 
me<  'i  'im  ap]  k  lintments. 
Rut  (  H-.  irge  W.  did      ill  because  Nad 
ri  n  iok  \  i  ite-  fn  'in  (  i'  ire. 

I  Ji  n't  deny  thai  Nader  raises  im 
port  ant  issues,  a-  is  discussed  in  Lewis 
Lapham's  essay  on  Nader's  candidacy 
|" A  c  itizen  in  Full,"  Sepremher].  But 
in  this  partu  ular  year,  with  so  much  at 
stake  including  potential  high-court 
srals  what  l'I\  es  Nader  the  im  'til 
lighl  lo  take  votes  from  the  lesser  nt 
.  lis.'  I  V'moi  rats  and  Republic  ,111- 


in  iy  be  im  ire  alike  than  different,  but 
then  differences  are  not  inconsequen- 
tial. By  brushing  them  aside,  Nader  is 
volunteering  those  Americans  who 
have  in  't  signed  mi  in  his  agenda  to  suf- 
Ki  i  lie  consequences  1  >t  his ,.  andidai  y 

Johari  /(unu's 
Boston 

I  1 1,111k  C  iod  (or  Lew  is  Lapham's  elo- 
quent endorsement  ol  Ralph  Nader. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  have  been 
playing  "good  cop,  bad  cop,"  for  the 
lasl  eight  years.  Newt  Gingrich  made 
C  .'lint on  look  liberal.  Now  Bush  |r., 
who  would  epitomize  pure  evil  it  he 
didn't  on  such  a  ridiculous  figure,  is 
making  (  iore  look  like  a  nice  guy. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  during  the  lasl 
eighl  years  mam  Americans  have  been 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  corporate  media 
and  now  seem  oblivious  to  economic 
injustii  e,  1  be  en  isii  >n  >  it  1  he  Bill  ol 
Rights,  the  unconscionable  environ- 
mental debt  out  generation  will  hand 
down  to  1  he  next.  But  1  In  ise  who  have 
1  n, nnt,  111  led  some  awareness  throughout 
die  greediest,  meanest,  most  myopic 
decade  of  the  American  century  have 
in  ei  I  in  .il  responsibility  to  cast  a  sym- 
bolic vote  lor  social  progress.  Nader  is 
tin  .-lib  candidate  who  represents  a 
c  hallenge  to  business  as  usual. 

We  mustn't  let  fear  i  >i  the  "bad  cop" 
stop  ii-  tn  mi  Ji  ling  what  is  right,  espe- 
cially when  the  "good  cop"  is  only  a 
shade  less  corrupt , 

Bradley  Butterfield 
Eugene,  (  )re. 

I  remain  unconvinced  thai  Ralph 
Nadet  is  worth  my  protest  vote.  The 
argument  that  be  is  creating  a  thud 
!  hi-,  is  -lei  ious;  a  party  cannot  be 
built  from  the  top  down.  Ask  the  In- 
dependents ot  1980  or  the  Perot  In- 
dependent/Reform voters  from  1992 
and  1  996  whal  the  11  candidates  led 
l(  'I  lb-  111.  I  lie  fact  thai  Nader  didn't 
mi  »re  about  his  running 
male  "than  what  was  printed  in  his 
cam]  nine"  signals  that  bis 

commitment  to  the  (  ireen  Party  is  1  nu- 
lled k  '  In-    i\\  11  needs. 

New  Yolk  City 

Ihe  media's  belittlement  ot  Ralph 


Nader's  presidential  candidacy,  wh 
Lewis  Lapham  captured  so  well,  is  t 
tament  to  how  much  the  press  iyrn 
the  concerns  ol  young  Ameri 

Only  i2  percent  <  it  voters  age  ei 
teen  lo  twenty- tour  cast  ballots  in  ;i 
1996  presidential  election,  and  ei 
smaller  percentages  report  di    us* 
polities  with  their  peers  or  workings 
political  campaigns.  Pundits  who  ot 
cite  politicians'  mendacity  and  cunj 
il  v  as  the  cause  ot  young  pei  >ple's 
allei.  Hon  with  politics  should  he  I 
ger  to  praise  an  ethically  impeccJ 
candidate  who  urges  youth  to  "' 
on  to  politics."  But  the  media  an 
concerned  with  the  horse  race  betvi 
Bush  and  C  iore  to  abet  Nader's  efl 
10  increase  civic  engagement  by  "| 
my  the  right  questions." 

A  character  in  the  comic 
Doonesbury  once  implored  a  trick 
"Remember  it  I  die  to  tell  my  chil  L 
about  Adlai  Stevenson."  A  morel 
sponsible  press  would  help  Nader  ttti 
America's  youth  what   Stevei 
taught  young  voters  during  the  19 
that  political  involvement  and  pi 
service  can  be  noble  pursuits. 

Ronald  Scyh 
Skidmore  C  College 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 


Whinesburg,  U.P. 

In  "Escanaba's  Magic  Hour"  | 
tember],  Tom  Bissell  managed  to 
the  entire  pi  ipulation  of  Upper  M 
gan  (yes,  we  do  get  Harper's  Magi 
up  here  in  the  woods).  Bissell's  pse 
intellectual  writing  brands  us  a: 
clumsy,  beer-swilling,  poverty-st 
en  yahoos.  1  ie  even  insults  our  di 

Bissell  must  have  spent  some 
unhappy  early  years  111  Escanaba. 
haps  he's  identifying  with  Ret 
Soady,  the  protagonist  ot  Escana 
da  Moonlight  who  couldn't  bag  a 
(  ould  it  be  that  Bissell  was  ,1  tnr 
ed,  buc  kless  Yooper  and  is  now  e 
ing  his  revenge?  Come  back, 
we'll  provide  you  with  a  tew  good  I 
ing  lessons.  Maybe  bagging  .1  buc! 
make  you  a  happier  camper. 

Jerry  I  larju 
Marquette,  Mich. 

I  am,  like  Tom  Bissell,  anotl 
Escanaba's  diaspora.  He's  right' 


» :  Escanaha  is  a  small  tow  n,  pasi 
ft  randeur  it  ever  had,  with  simple, 
i]  tentious  people.  But  in  his  haste 
I  associate  himself  from  Escanaha, 
ler  to  associate  himself  with  the 
I  e  People  and  n»  impress  his  new 
e  York  friends,  he  has  betrayed  his 
letown.  1  lis  artk  le  lacks  any 
,1  th  for  the  decency  of  Escanahans 
\i  heir  way  of  lite.  Don't  you  re- 
e  her  what  a  fine  place  Escanaha 
a  o  spend  your  childhood.7  Shame 
i  «u,  Tom  Bissell! 

h  u  Mclekos 

I ,  C  !halkidiki,  Greece 


>m  Bissell's  essay  sin  mid  have  been 
ed  "fiction."  Escanaha  is  a  won- 
lly  friendly  town,  full  of  honest, 
,  and  hardworking  people.  That  a 
e  was  filmed  in  our  fair  city  is  not 
[aim  to  tame,  as  Bissell  seems  to 
c.  We  are  already  famous  for  our 
L's  (a  real  treat  if  you've  never  had 
,  our  candy,  and  (  Chicago  Cuhs 
ier  Kevin  Tapani.  Many  eelehrities 
here,  so  we  are  not  in  awe  of  a 
e  ci  >rnpany.  1  li  iwever,  we  f<  Hind  all 


the  pei  >ple  c<  mnei  ted  to  the  un  >vie  i>  i 
he  very  nice.  Escanaha  took  them  in- 
to her  heart  in  love,  not  awe. 

Bissell  was  also  wrong  to  label  the 
U.T.  bleak  and  underpopulated.  1  hen 
are  1,700  miles  of  shoreline  around 
some  of  the  largest  lakes  in  the  w<  uTI. 
1  lere  you  can  climb  the  highest  moun- 
tains in  the  Midwest  and  rappcl  200- 
foot  sandstone  i  lilts. 

1  am  sure  Bissell  will  be  writ  ing 
many  tine  articles  in  the  future.  In  spite 
ot  your  unflattering  story,  we  love  you, 
hometown  boy.  You're  one  of  lis! 

1  hmnu  M .  Whitman 
Escanaha,  Mich. 

Anxiety  Attack 

I  gather  from  reading  Dave  Hick- 
ey's  essay  on  the  role  of  art  in  our  so- 
ciety ["A  World  hike  Santa  Barbara," 
Readings,  September]  that  we  in  San- 
ta Barbara  occupy  the  same  level  ol 
hell  as  teenage  suburban  killers.  Our 
mutual  sm:  the  desire  to  banish  anxi- 
ety from  the  world. 

Santa  Barbara's  enlightened  elite 
has  realized  this  damnable  gi  tal  h\  ex- 


plaining e\  i. a  ythin 

people  w  hi  >  explain  thin 

the  reader  ti  >  guess  |iis|    what 

drums  we  n  i  Sant  i  i'arl  mm  h  .  i  i 

up — quantum  gravity ,  win  g' « id  pei  >ple 

suffer,  the  pi >pularit\  i >f  Regis.' 

S<  i,  according  to  1  hckc\ ,  w  e  d<  m't 
need  art ,  whit  h  is  ti  >rl  unati  r  us,  be- 
cause, lacking  anxiety,  we  apparently 
have  no  artists  or  writers.  (We  also 
have  no  non-whites  driven  by  poverty, 
anger,  or  ambition,  and  no  youngsters 
anxious  about  being  teenagers.) 

But  I  f ie ke \  is  wrong.  We  in  Santa 
Barbara  have  as  much  anxiety  as  pei  >ple 
anywhere;  we  just  have  better  weather. 

Philip  Knplin 

Santa  Barbara,  C  'alif. 

Correction 

(  Mid  E.  Binney-Norherg's  letter  in 
the  September  issue  ["Dry  Mouths"] 
contained  the  claim  that  in  Florida  an 
average  i  if  1  58  millii  >n  galli  >ns  i  if  water 
are  used  per  capita  per  daw  The  figure 
should  have  been  1,2M  gallons.  The 
mistake  was  made  by  Harper's,  not  by 
the  writer.  We  regret  the  error. 
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Did  you  know  that  every  product  pictured  here  is  owned  by  Philip  Morris,  the  world's  larqest  totvi 
Chances  are  you've  been  helping  to  promote  Marlboro  cigarettes  without  even  knowing  it.  Now  /ou 
support.  Next  time  you  go  shopping,  boycott  these  products.  Keep  your  family  food  budget  out 
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ialist.    Exceptionally    smooth   and    long- 


M  )TEB( )( )K 

Taper  moons 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


n  physical  environment  is  the  earth,  the 
U  Id  i  if  ideas  a  mesp<  mds  u  i  the  heavens  . 
I  sleep  under  the  light  oj  stars  that  have 
|j!  since  ceased  to  exist,  and  we  pattern 
r\  behavior  by  ideas  which  have  no 
i \'i\  as  soon  as  we  cease  to  credit  them. 
— Lewis  Mumtord 


nee  or  twice  a  week  1  receive 
tter  from  a  reader  who  takes  me 
i  ask  for  writing  essays  that  neglect 
I'ecommend  a  course  of  mural  im- 
3  vement  or  a  program  of  social  re- 
.  The  correspondents  invariably 
I  ce  their  complaints  in  a  set  of 
;i  liar  catchphiases — easy  enough 
■find  fault  with  the  country's  poli- 
:i  or  prime-time  television  hroad- 
:  ting,  even  easier  to  pass  judg- 
ints  and  distribute  sarcasms,  but 
lat  is  the  point  of  the  criticism  it  I 
li't  come  up  with  words  of  encour- 
ement  and  an  architect's  rendering 
ithe  proverbial  City  on  the  Hill.' 
lien  and  how  dn  police  sergeants 
I  Lome  philosopher  kings,  and 
■  -■re  is  the  road  to  utopia? 
■Not  being  much  given  to  the  vi- 

Siary  habit  of  thought,  1  never  know 
v  to  answer  the  questions,  and  so 
jarly  October  I  was  glad  to  see  that 
_  •  New  York  Public  Library  had 
ti  unted  an  exhibition  entitled 
opia:  The  Search  for  the  Ideal  So- 
:  i\  in  the  Western  World."  The  ad- 
I  ice  publicity  mentioned  400  manu- 
I  1  s  and  drawings  salvaged  from  the 
w  ckage  <  >t  the  last  1 ,000  years  (ami  >ng 
tl  in  a  seventeenth-century  "Map  of 
I  Situation  of  the  Terrestrial  Par- 
ise"  and  a  fair  copy  of  the  Declaration 
0  ndependence  in  Tin  >mas  Jefferson's 
on  hand),  and  1  figured  that  I  was 
b  md  to  come  across  some  sort  of  op- 
t  tistic  message  in  a  bottle  drifted 


ashore  in  the  twenty-first  century  from 
"an  imaginary  and  indefinitely  remote 
place"  where  the  inhabitants  live  in  a 
State  of  perpetual  bliss. 

1  bought  the  catalogue  and  followed 
the  pi, in  of  the  exhibition,  which  the 
library's  curati  >rs  had  arranged  as  a  his- 
tory lesson  moving  forward  in  time 
fr<  >m  the  first  edit  ii  >n  i  >f  Tin  >mas  M<  ire's 
(  'topia,  published  in  Latin  in  1516,  to 
photographs  of  the  1967  summer  of 
love  in  San  Francisco.  The  old  texts 
glittered  with  gold  leaf  and  painted 
swans,  the  worn  parchment  still  bright 
with  the  promise  of  <^hk\  news  in  the 
City  of  Ladies  or  the  Kingdom  of 
Prester  John,  and  most  of  the  objects  in 
the  display — lovingly  illuminated 
Bibles  once  possessed  by  a  duke  of  Man- 
tua or  a  princess  in  Bruges,  an  engrav- 
ing of  Albrecht  Diirer's,  the  original 
copy  of  Voltaire's  Candide — were  as 
rare  and  strange  as  the  reports,  from 
the  medieval  lands  of  Cockaigne,  of 
mountains  of  grated  cheese  and  roast- 
ed birds  falling  from  the  sky  like  ram. 

Prior  to  More's  coining  of  the  term 
utopia  (a  combination  of  Creek  words 
meaning  both  "good  place"  and  "no 
place")  the  Eun  ipean  tellers  1  if  fantastic 
tales  had  relied  on  images  found  in  the 
poetry  of  classical  antiquity  or  the 
ia  mi  igraphy  1  if  the  early  ( 'hrisl  1.  in  I  ahurch. 
The  nun  of  the  Roman  empire  trans- 
formed the  landscape  of  Arcadia — \  11- 
gil's  happy  shepherds  playing  panpipes 
in  the  Elysian  fields,  Ovid's  immortal 
heroes  comforted  with  apples  1  in  the  Is- 
lands ut  the  Blest — into  the  Oarden  of 
Eden;  the  shift  from  secular  verse  to  re- 
ligious doctrine  didn't  reconfigure  the 
metaphysics.  Arcadia  and  Paradise  both 
exist  in  the  world  mil  of  time,  the  sky  for- 
ever blue,  the  wind  blowing  softly  from 
the  fragrant  south,  and  nothing  to  do 
but  pat  the  animals  and  pick  the  grapes. 


More  introduced  the  possibilitv  of 
a  peaceable  kingdom  |usi  over  the 
horizon  of  historical  time,  his  island  of 
Utopia  located  somewhere  off  the 
coast  of  the  newly  discovered  Amer- 
icas, conceivably  within  reach  of  the 
sixteenth-century  sailing  ship  on  t he- 
title  page  of  the  third  edition,  illus- 
trated by  a  brother  of  I  lans  I  Iolbein 
the  Younger  and  printed  at  Basel  in 
1  SLS.  Crescent-shaped  and  fertile,  the 
island  emerges  without  benefit  of  di- 
vine favc  ir  tit  nn  the  ft  >am  of  a  sot  m-t<  >- 
he-charted  sea,  its  c  lunate  and  t«  ip<  ig- 
raphy formed  b\  the  Renaissance 
debate  on  the  nature  of  a  jusi  s(  >c  iei\ 
Drawing  on  his  experience  as  chan- 
cellor to  Henry  \  111  as  well  as  Lis  read- 
ing of  Plato's  Republic,  More  writes 
the  first  European  prospectus  tor  a 
commonwealth  constructed  on  the 
ground  plan  of  human  reason.  \\  hal 
interests  him  is  the  common  good, 
not  the  gratification  of  individual  de- 
sire, and  as  ,1  system  of  government 
he  proposes  a  benign  monarchy  that 
condemns  t<  >  slavery  tin  ise  members  1  >f 
the  company  who  commit  the  crimes 
t  if  selfishness.  Farmers  freely  exchange 
their  corn  and  wheal  for  the  manu- 
factures of  the  town;  sumptuary  laws 
govern  the  uniformly  modes:  ma 
of  dress  (no  gaudy  silver,  no  h  iv 
silk),  the  shows  of  conspicuous  con- 
sumption meet  with  severe  punish 
ment,  and  the  use  o|  <j'  Tl  is  iv- 
tor  the  making  of  chambei  p  its 

Intended  in  pari  .>■■  a  sa 
corrupt  ,md  brutal  si  .<.  ietv  i  1 
Mi  ne  in  the  palaces  and  law  1  (  mil 
Tudor  England,  a  s.  1    let  \   m  »•■ 
"money  is  the  star,,! 
things .  .  .  and  the 
to  the  share  of  tin  >■■,  01 
appeared  , juni  v  the  e. id 
Ageot  Discovers     Fhe  ' 


precise  and 
ig  evocation 
of  a  vanishing 
lifestyle  and  of 
the  liberating  power 
of  faith." 

knl;ii\  Urvifws  (starred  review) 
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,i  literary  form,  immediately  popular 
and  often  imitated,  and  in  league  with 
(In  Ireehoi  it  ing  ship  captains  emhark- 
in-  mi  vi  lyases  ti  i  Virginia  and  Brazil 
the  authors  ot  Utopian  romances  over 
the  course  ol  the  next  two  centuries 
seart  hed  ti  >t  passages  into  a  new  world 
of  political  thought.  Sir  Philip  Syd- 
ney's (  'ountess  o)  Pembroke's  Arcadia 
appeared  in  1590,  Sir  Francis  Bacon's 
New  Atlantis  in  1627;  the  aids  to  nav- 
igation gradually  impn  ived,  and  so  did 
the  imagined  art  hitecture  of  the  philo- 
sophical city.  By  the  lime  the  library's 
collection  of  visionary  texts  moved 
around  the  far  corner  of  the  exhibition 
hall  into  the  eighteenth-century  En- 
lightenment, the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  Mon's  prosperous  island,  had 
been  situated  in  the  political  theory  "' 
Thomas  1  lobbes  and  John  Locke. 

As  the  Utopian  premise  evolves  in- 
to the  ideas  of  democratic  govern- 
ment and  scientific  progress,  the  books 
and  drawings  in  the  display  eases  be- 
come more  literal-minded  and  didac- 
tic— treatises  and  proclamations  in- 
stead of  visions  revealed  in  dreams, 
satires  (those  of  Swift  and  Samuel 
Puller  as  well  as  Voltaire)  meant  to  be 
read  as  remedies  for  an  ailing  body 
politic,  declarations  of  independence 
and  the  Rights  of  Man,  new  mea- 
surements i  il  space  and  tune  (imposed 
by  dei  tee  of  the  Frenc  h  Revolution), 
|i  >hn  Minter  Mi  irgan's  diagram  i  it  "All 
Mankind's  Unbounded  Sympathy," 
(  Piarles  Fourier's  (  classification  of  the 
Passions  (expressed  as  an  arrangement 
of  musical  notes),  earh  photographs 
of  the  Morman  Tabernacle,  the  first 
edition  of  the  ( amimtmisl  Manifesto, 
published  in  German  in  1848,  slo- 
gans once  posted  on  the  walls  of  the 
Paris  C  oiiimunc  in   1871. 

The  technological  wonders  of  the 
next  hundred  years  bring  the  exhibition 
into  the  t  went  ieth  century  and  the  fu- 
turist fantasies  of  the  1939  World's 
Fair,  to  the  pages  of  si  ience  Ik  i  ion  and 
the  Si  i\  let  pro]  aganda  tilnis  (happ\ 
I  easants,  handsome  tracti  irs)  an- 
noiiiu  ing  the  joys  of  the  totalitai  ian 
state.  But  the  century's  wars  discour- 
aged the  fabrication  of  Utopian  ro- 
in. iik  e,  and  in  the  library's  displa\  cas- 
es the  representative  literary  texts 
■  ge  I  Vw  ell's  Animal  Fann .  Aldi  >us 
I  luxli  nv  N'eu   World)  explore 

the  gei  'graphic's  of  dystopia.  I  he  blessed 


i-i  ind  somewhere  in  a  sunlit  -<■ 
to  be  seen  as  a  cruel  illusion  com 

ing  the  barbed  win 
w  prisi  m  and  the  death  ci 


made  the  rounds  of  the  exlub  ■ 
on  the  morning  after  Vice  Presi 
Al  Gore  and  Governor  Georgt 
Push  entertained  an  aiuhcnc 
Boston  with  the  hist  of  their  aut 
presidential  debates,  and  later  in  tr 
ternoon,  when  I  had  a  chance  to 
a  transcript  of  their  remarks,  I  ur 
stood,  that  I  was  not  alone  in  my  fa 
to  imagine  the  forms  of  an  ideal 
ety.  Like  the  figures  m  a  Punch 
Judy  show  wielding  rubber  bats 
two  candidates  had  belabored  each 
er  with  ,i  flurry  of  furious  sj.it  mi^s 
about  the  character  and  purpose  o 
American  commonwealth  they 
said  nothing  of  interest.  No  chil 
were  ti i  be  "left  behind,"  but  .is  ti  >  w 
the  sol let v  might  he  going,  with  v 
maps  m  hand  and  what  fortunate 
tination  in  mind,  the  candid 
seemed  neither  to  know  nor  to  i 
Apparently  they  thought  the  car; 
already  had  arrived.  Their  easy  pi 
es  about  the  nature  of  the  good  lif 
sembled  the  promotions  for  British 
ways  or  Budweiser,  and  it  occurrt 
me  that  m  the  library's  display  ca 
had  been  looking  at  the  relics  of  a 
expedition  to  a  forgotten  confine. 

Across  the  span  of  the  four  cent 
between  the  publication  of  Mt 
book  and  the  outbreak  ot  World 
1  the  projectors  of  a  better  world 
presupposed  the  Striving  tor  a  c 
mon  good — the  iiist  society,  the  pi 
sophical  city,  the  res  Imhhca.  A  syi 
that  didn't  work  satisfactorily  tore'- 
body  didn't  work  decently  tor  anyt 

The  old  humanist  proposil 
doesn'r  sell  shoes  or  chocolate  ca 
doesn't  buy  votes  in  Connectici 
seaside  condominiums  in  Florida. 
consumerist  society  horn  into 
twentieth  century  with  the  glorii 
the  industrial  economy  strives  toi 
perfections  ot  I  he  self,  and  its  ag 
and  apostles  (among  them  candic 
Bush  and  Gore)  entrust  the  pn 
t  ions  ol  a  better  world  to  the  i i i.u 
der  catalogues  and  the  departn 
sti  ires.  1  'unrig  the  course  of  a  noi 
day  the  average  American  set 
many  as  5,000  advertisements- 
television,  in  the  magazines,  ir 


ikcts,  on  hi  I  ]hi  >;n\U  .unl  hase- 
|.  ps  tli. it  serve  .is  ;i  hold  guide  to 
:    arden  of  Earthly  I  )elight  de- 

■  I  K  I  )vid  and  Virgil.  Once  again 
'  back  in  the  world  out  oi  time, 
■ ,\  forever  blue,  the  wind  blowing 
t  from  the  fragrant  south,  and 
-  ig  to  do  but  pat  the  Lexus  and 
:  he  golf  balls. 

I  opposed  to  the  Utopian  nope  of 
I  ise  into  the  future  and  the  dis- 
■  \  or  construction  of  something 
,'  the  landscapes  of  Arcadia  offer 
I  onvenience  of  refuge  and  es- 

—  Peter  Pan's  Never  Land  or 
i  I  kfner's  mansion  in  Holmby 
I  i  gated  community  <  in  the  Mi  >n- 
t  Peninsula,  and  God  revealed  at 
i  as  a  majestic  and  all-wise 
lerge.  Not  a  bad  place,  hut  aimless 
Insufferably  dull,  which  is  why 
i  ide  didn't  stay  for  the  whole  of 
;  mi  aer  season  among  the  palm 
t  it  Eldorado.  To  whom  could  he 
I  in  J  on  what  subjects  other  than 
l  cither  and  the  lawn  furniture.' 
1  e  materialist  Paradise  doesn't 
.1  important  distinctions  between 
aioisy  shepherds  and  the  quiet 

I  .  Neither  does  a  consumer  society 
Idefines  the  good  lite  .is  a  com- 
ity. In  Arcadia  nobody  worries 
'  the  common  good  because  it  is 
c  i  for  granted;  everybody  is  im- 
r  il,  and  I  )ivine  Providence  has  sup- 
e  the  hind  of  milk  and  honey.  The 
let  economy  assigns  to  money  the 
Its  once  possessed  by  Zeus.  No- 
:  owning  beach-front  property  at 
si  ville  or  Malihu  worries  about  the 
Inon  good  because  it  comes  with 
;  rice  of  the  view;  if  one  weren't 
i  mi, il  (i.e.,  rich  enough  to  gambol 
t  nymphs  and  fauns  and  goat-foot- 
ilebnties)  one  wouldn't  he  drink- 
ing Evian  water  and  looking 
at  the  pretty  sailboats. 

I I  have  trouble  draw  mi;  the  hlue- 
.1  of  a  credible  Utopia,  possibly  it's 

ise  I've  seen  too  many  television 
nercials,  heard  too  many  ban- 
speeches,  swallowed  too  much 
iganda  about  how  the  free  niar- 
s  another  name  for  democracy. 
i  market,  of  course,  isn't  democra- 
mor  is  it  interested  in  the  public 
<l.  The  market   speaks  only  to 
Hey — politely  to  people  with  a  lot 
,  rudely  to  those  without — and 


the  merchants  of  bliss  address  their 
sales  pitches  to  the  private  good,  tar- 
geting the  demographics,  dividing 
communities  into  postal  codes  and 
telephone  exchanges,  breaking  down 
i  he  f.iiniU  members  into  profitable 
fragments  of  will  and  appetite,  wish 
and  dream.  Incapable  of  making 
moral  or  aesthetic  judgments,  the 
market  happily  commissions  the 
building  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and 
the  furnaces  of  Treblinka.  The  cus- 
l(  niier  is  always  right. 

The  notion  that  the  consumer  econ- 
omy somehow  possesses  "values"  (as  it 
it  were  an  old  trout  fisherman  or  a 
bishop)  is  ridiculous  on  its  face,  but 
for  the  moment  it  commands  the  af- 
fection and  respect  not  only  of  the 
newspapers  and  the  banks  but  also  of 
the  universities,  the  art  colonies,  and 
the  scientific  guilds — i.e.,  most  of  the 
people  who  might  otherwise  he  look- 
ing for  .i  way  out  of  the  perfume  sales- 
man's dream  of  Eden. 

Fortunately  I  know  a  good  many 
people  whose  names  don't  make  the 
papers  but  who  continue  to  work  at 
the  project  of  a  better  world.  Not  on 
big  construction  sites,  nothing  as 
grand  as  the  boulevards  of  1  In  lei's 
Thou  sand -Year  Reich  or  Hillary 
Clinton's  reelesign  of  the  American 
health-care  system,  but  in  smaller 
places — raising  funds  for  a  library  or 
a  school,  eleeding  fifty  acres  to  a  pub- 
lic park,  studying  the  moons  of 
Jupiter.  In  the  city  of  New  York  in 
the  first  year  of  the  new  millennium, 
I  live  among  the  remnants  of  Utopias 
come  and  gone  and  "under  the  light 
cil  Sims  that  have  long  since  ceased 
to  exist,"  and  on  my  way  out  of  the 
library  in  early  October  I  remem- 
bered the  lines  of  Anatole  France: 

Without  the  Utopians  of  oilier  limes, 
men  would  still  live  in  caves,  miserable 
and  naked.  Utopia  is  the  priiu  ip;il  "I 
.ill  progress  and  the  essa^  into  .i  better 

Inline 

Ask  me  where  is  the  mad  to  Utopia, 
and  I  would  guess  that  it  probably  can 
he  found  two  blocks  smith  or  i  me  bloek 
west,  around  the  corner  or  across  the 
street.  Ask  me  to  visualize  the  On  on 
the  I  hll,  and  i  would  say  that  it  is  best 
understood  as  a  "no  place,"  a  distant 
light  on  a  far  horizon,  a  generous  idea 
whose  tune  has  not  yet  come.  ■ 


£k 


Did  you  ever  have  the  feeling 
you  were  being  followed? 


i 


lys.  But  we've  done  more  than  just  talk  In  1997  we  introduced  the  Toyota 

kiced  gas/electric  vehicle,  the  Prius.  As  the  automotive  industry 

.-doping  the  next  generation  of  environmental  vehicle  technology  The  lights  are  green.  Let's  go. 

TOYOTA 
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i  ictor  by  which  New  York's  incarceration  rate  has  increased  since  then  tor  every  I  percent  drop  in  its  crime  rate  :  0.7 
Percentage  ot  Americans  who  say  they  would  prefer  being  executed  to  serving  a  life  sentence  without  parole  :  4s 
itio  ot  the  number  of  attacks  on  U.S.  citizens  or  property  in  Latin  America  last  year  to  th<  ise  in  the  Middle  East  :  S:  I 
Ratio  of  the  number  of  Africans  killed  by  AIDS  last  year  to  the  number  killed  by  warfare  :  19:1 
Factor  by  which  the  number  of  sovereign  countries  today  exceeds  the  number  in  1945  :  5 
;  Ra  io  of  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  one  barrel  of  oil  could  buy  in  1950  to  the  number  it  could  buy  today  :  1:10 
Rank  of  the  United  States  among  the  world's  largest  exporters  of  grain  and  importers  ot  oil  :  I 
Rank  of  Estonia  among  the  world's  top  importers  of  U.S.  frogs'  legs  in  1998  :  1 
Estimated  change  in  the  sue  of  the  Russian  population  last  year  :  -^00,000 
hange  in  the  number  of  Russian  voters  registered  in  the  three  months  prior  to  Vladimir  Putin's  election  :  +  1 ,298,090 
Percentage  of  the  votes  cast  in  Chechnya  last  March  that  went  to  Putin,  according  to  the  Russian  government  :  51 
l  rage  number  of  Palestinians  killed  per  day  by  Israeli  security  forces  in  the  six  years  preceding  the  1 9L)  3  Oslo  accord  :  0.4 
Average  number  killed  per  day  in  the  two  weeks  following  Artel  Sharon's  visit  to  the  Temple  Mi  mill  last  tall  :  5.1 
Chances  that  an  OPEC  country  discloses  its  poverty  rate  :4m  II 
Chance  that  the  poverty  rate  of  an  OPEC  country  that  discloses  it  is  less  than  15  percent  :  0 
I  tio  of  the  monthly  salary  the  U.N.  pays  its  native  clerks  in  Fast  Timor  to  whal  n  pays  its  other  employees  there  :  1:5.6 
1  nber  of  Falun  Cong  members  arrested  in  China  who  have  died  in,  en  route  to,  or  shortly  alter  their  release  from  prison  :  5  3 

lys  after  his  appointment  last  July  that  Japan's  top  finance  regulator  resigned  over  "suspicious"  payments  he'd  received  :  26 

I  ths  before  the  Japanese  bombed  Pearl  Harbor  that  the  United  States  enacted  a  complete  embargo  on  trade  with  lapaii  :  5 

I  fiber  of  times  that  visiting  foreign  defense  ministers  have  been  injured  by  the  Pentagon's  security  system  since  1998  :  2 

1  iber  of  Ncu1  York  Times  articles  in  1990,  1992,  and  1999,  respectively,  that  mentioned  the  "peace  dividend"  :  1  52,  64,  9 

Pounds  of  ordnance  that  can  be  delivered  by  Boeing's  new  X-45A,  the  world's  hist  unmanned  lighter  jet  :  1,000 

(Number  ot  planes  crashed  by  the  Wright  brothers  before  their  first  successful  flight  on  I  Vi  ember  17,  1903  :   1 
Number  of  campaigns  lost  by  the  sons  of  George  1 1.  W.  Bush  before  winning  am  s  2 
F  tio  of  the  average  duration  of  an  1858  Lincoln-Douglas  senatorial  debate  to  thai  of   i  presidential  debate  this  war  :  4: 1 
Ratio  of  the  number  of  glaciers  in  Montana's  Glacier  National  Park  in  1850  to  the  number  last  war  :  4: 1 
Number  of  known  asteroids  whose  size  and  orbital  trajectories  render  them  "potentially  hazardous"  to  Earth  :  258 
Number  of  the  two  exorcisms  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  performed  since  1982  that  the  Vatican  has  deemed  a  success  :  I 

Minutes  required  to  take  in  "the  true  story  ot  Christmas"  at  Little  Rock's  Li\  mg  Nativity  drive-through  :  1 

Rank  of  Bill  Clinton  among  the  "most  important  people  in  the  world  today,"  according  to  U.S.  schoolchildren  :  1 

Rank  of  the  Pope,  J.  K.  Rowling,  and  Chk\,  respectively  :  2,  1  3,  19 

Rank  ot  "myself"  :  1  1 


Figures  cited  have  been  adjusted  for  inflation  ami  arc  the  Litest  available  as  <>/  (  ktober  2000    Sources  arc  listed  on  jhi^e  <SQ. 
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The  Greater  Prairie  Chicken  is  one  of  several  species       Henslows  Sparrows  and  Bobolinks  will  have 

V       improved  chance  of  survival.  And  the  finished  proj 
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I    and  Wildlife  Foundation,  Philli 


and  manaee  19,500  acres  in  northwestern  Missouri, 
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breeding  populations  of  Greater  Prairie  Chickens, 


lips  will  help  restore       areas  to  eventually  span  the  country  Its  just 
rfiiwestern  Missouri,       morewayPMlipswortetoimproveourworldand 
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For  a  copy  of  our  annual  report,  call  918-661-ijOO,  write  to:  Phillips  Annual  Report,  B-41,  Adams  Bldg.,  Bartlesville,  OK  74 

or.visitusatwww.phillips66.com. 


READING 


'S 


MESSAGES  FROM 
THE  GENOME 


From  an  essay  h\  Arthur  B.  Cody  in  the  June 
issue  n/  Commentary,  Cody  is  currenth1  at  work 
on  a  book  about  evolutionary  psychology. 

\^_^  enetics  is  the  new  science.  Even  day, 
something  fascinating  appears  in  the  newspa- 
pers or  i  hi  television,  in  magazines  or  hunks,  in 
connection  with  the  genetic  engineering  of 
crops  and  animals,  the  Human  Genome  Proj- 
ect and  all  that  it  portends  tor  our  future,  or 
the  imminent  conquest  of  human  disease 
through  gene  therapy.  But  whatever  the  specif- 
ic suhjeel  may  be,  the  cornerstone  of  almost 
every  story  about  the  science  of  genetics  is  the 
central  significance  of  the  DNA  molecule — the 
genome — which  contains  the  complete  set  of 
instructions  tor  making  an  organism. 

The  concept  is,  indeed,  astounding.  No  matter 
how  many  times  you  encounter  the  notion  that 
from  a  small  set  of  chromosomes — tiny  objects 
that  can  he  seen  only  under  extreme  magnifica- 
tion— a  fly  or  a  whale  is  constructed,  it  remains 
staggeringly  hard  to  take  in.  But  you  would  not 
know  this  from  reading  the  journalists  and  re- 
searchers who  interpret  the  new  science  tor  us. 
To  them,  there  is  little  that  is  incomprehensible 
about  the  process.  We  may  he  ignorant  of  details, 
to  he  sure,  but  our  ignorance,  we  are  assured,  is 
rapidly  evaporating.  The  theory  is  sound  and 
proved,  the  research  proceeds  apace,  the  authori- 


ties have  spoken.  And  what  they  have  told  us  is 
that,  although  the  information  contained  in  the 
genome  is  immense,  we  know  how  11  works,  and 
we  stand  on  the  verge  of  controlling  11. 

Articles  and  hooks  on  the  subject  consistent- 
ly emphasize  the  amount  of  information  um- 
i. uned  in  the  genome,  and  they  always  appeal 
to  a  handful  of  metaphors.  To  take  <  me  example 
of  many,  the  science  writer  Matt  Ridley,  in 
Genome,  the  most  recent  of  his  three  hooks  on 
evolution  and  human  nature,  proclaims  ours  to 
be  a  lucky  generation,  tor  we  will  be  the  first  "to 
read  the  book  that  is  the  genome."  Just  how 
abundant  is  that  genome.'  As  long,  Ridley 
writes,  as  800  Bibles — ".1  gigantic  document,  an 
immense  book,  a  recipe  of  extravagant  length." 
About  a  gigabyte  of  data,  in  other  words:  a  bil- 
lion characters.  Reading  the  book  of  our 
genome,  moreover,  "will  tell  us  more  about  our 
origins,  our  evolution,  our  nature,  and  our 
minds  than  all  the  efforts .  if  science  to  date." 

Why  so  much  stress  i)\\  die  size  of  the  gen  >me? 
Clearly,  building  an  organism  requires  ,1  tremen 
dous  amount  of  information,  and  that  informa- 
tion must  come  from  somewhere.  As  Ridley  puts 
it:  "Something,  somewhere  must  he  imposing  a 
pattern  of  increasing  detail  upon  the  egg  as  it 
grows  and  develops,  There  must  be  a  plan  But 
unless  we  are  to  invoke  divine  intervention,  thai 
imposci  ol  detail  must  he  within  the  e<j<_:  itself." 

Ridley's  "must"  expresses  the  assumption  on 
which  all  ol  science  quite  properly  rests  tli.it 
explanations  can  appeal  only  to  natural  objects 
and  pi  01  esses  In  the  present  eon  text,  what  this 
means  is  that  the  capacity  of  the  genome  lo 
construct   an  organism  must   he  both   in   the 
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■.  the  e  ul .  -t  iges  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  trim  tlv  might  be  described  in  an  in- 
troductory textbook,  with  the  regulatory  genes 
identified  in  it  il 

The  mation  -tart-  with  a  gene  (actual- 

ly it-  protein),  a  morphogen  called  bicoid,  which 
establishes  the  tr<  mt-rear  polarity  of  the  egg;  then 
nes  regulate  the  origin  of  segmen- 
tation; then  cjap  genes  map  out  the  basic  subdivi- 
_vne-  set  up  modular  pair  seg- 
mentation; then,  at  last,  the  fi  genes  come 
I  ecih  the  type  of  appendage  that  be- 
•  it  some  body  segment  location. 
As  tl                hrase  suggests,  there  is  a  hierar- 
:  increasing  refinement  that  culminate-  in 
genes.  There  are.  in  fact,  hundreds 
ot  these  h                genes,  and  they  assist  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  bewildering  range  of  bodv  and 
structures.  One  homeotic  gene  will  -witch 
on  several  other  genes,  and  it  they,  too,  happen 
to  include  a  homeotic  gene,  that  gene  will  in 
turn  switch  on  other  genes,  and  so  forth,  thus 
producing  a  "c  isc  ide"  elitect.  In  combination,  as 
b\    i  polynomial  formula,  the  mutual  ef- 
fects ot  these  overlappings  are  modulated 
panded  in  an  orderly  fashion — a  fashion  that 
may  properly  be  called  computational. 

Ridlev  observes  that  once  a  cell  knows  where 
ir  i-  in  the  organism — a  teat  possibly  attributable 
to  tlu  ot  earlier  regulatory  gene: — it 

tion  up  in  it-  guidebook  and  finds 
the  instmction:  'grow  a  wing,'  or  '-tart  to  become 
a  kidney  cell'  or  something  like  that."  Ot  course, 
es  not  mean  it  literally.  As  he  proceed-  to 
explain.  "There  are  no  computers  and  no  guide- 
just  i  series  ot  automatic  steps  in  which 
jene  switches  on  gene  which  switches  on  gene." 

There  1-.  in  si  it  of  solipsism  through 

which  each  cell  conducts  itself.  Although  it  i^ 

nt  ot  it-  neighborhood,  or  indifferent 

it-  neighbors,  it  receives  no  m- 

-truction  from  anywhere  outside  itself.  (This  is 

exclude  influences  of  the  environment, 

ich  intlut  influential  only  ac 

rules  published  in  the  genome.)  Self- 

,i--emblv  l-  carried  out  according  to  each  cell's 

mic  instructions,  instructions  that  are 

somehow   izenerallv  available  for  each  cell  to 

nd  dec  ipl 

The  wonder,  then.  1-  that  the  genome  oper- 

where  and  always  in  the  same  way. 

me  l-  the  creative  machine  working 

s  in  the  identical  style,  no  matter  what 
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low  let  us  retrace  our  steps  and  a-k  again 
whether  t;  ne  doe-,  in  fact,  possess  both 

suttici  'nation  and  -utticient  power  to 

makt  nism. 
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S  Trees  /,"  a  photograph  by  Lee  Stoetjef,  is  currently  on  display  u(  Mixed  ( ireens  (uwu>.?nixed£7een.s  com),  an  online  gallery 


First,  there  is  a  minor  correction  to  be  made 
in  the  one-gigabyte  claim.  More  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  DNA  Joes  not  code  for  proteins, 
and  within  each  PNA  gene  there  is  again  an- 
other percentage  that  is  unused.  Thus,  rather 
than  a  gigabyte,  it  may  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  there  are  fewer  than  100  megabytes  of  use- 
ful data  m  the  genome,  an  amount  that  even  a 
vintage  hard  drive  can  manage. 

Then  there  is  a  curious  messiness  surround- 
ing the  numbers.  The  number  of  chromosomes 
differs  among  species,  and  tor  no  apparent  rea- 
son. Chimpanzees  have  24,  one  more  than  we 
do.  Sheep  have  26,  plus  the  X  and  Y;  the 
muntjae,  a  small  deer,  has  just  two,  plus  an  X 
and  two  Vs.  Crabs  have  over  250.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  importance  to  this  fact,  but  it  does 
shake  one's  confidence  that  everything  always, 
and  everywhere,  operates  in  a  strict  order. 

Another  confidence-shaking  fact  is  this:  the 
number  of  nucleotides  m  the  genome  also 


varies  wildly,  and  again  for  no  perceptible  rea- 
son. If  the  human  genome  has  3  billion  base 
pairs,  the  tiger  lily  has  100  billion,  oxer  thirty 
times  as  many;  the  lowly  salamander  has  fewer 
than  the  lily  but  fifteen  times  more  than  ihe 
human.  1  low  many  genes  do  their  genomes  di- 
vide into,  how  much  junk.'  The  answer  is  not 
known  exactly,  though  it  is  known  that  the  lii- 
tle  zebra  fish  th.it  swims  in  the  Ganges  has 
100,000  genes,  just  as  we  ^\n,  and  that  those 
genes  happen  to  be  very  similar  to  ours. 

Hoes  any  of  this  matter.'  Perhaps  not.  \\  hal 
matters,  clearly,  is  that  the  base  pairs,  the  mate- 
rials of  the  genome,  function  in  a  way  thai  will 
build  an  organism  from  scratch  and  without  any 
instructional  aid  from  outside.  But  consider  the 
stupendous  labor  to  be  discharged  in  this  task. 
Creating  enzymes,  cells,  skeleton,  and  organs, 
together  with  the  systems  tor  their  regulation; 
monitoring,  metering,  repairing,  timing,  orien- 
tating, sensing,  and  coordinating  in  movements 
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i>  nor  a  bad  metaphor  as  tar  as  it  goes,  but  it 

The  second  i  i  is  that  of  a  blueprint. 

Tin-  figures  regularh  in  many  popularized  ren- 
ditions ruporar\  genetics  (as  in 
's  April  10  cover  -ton'  about  the  Hu- 
man Genome  Project).  The  image  of  a  blue- 
print seems  fitting  because  blueprint-  prefigure 
the  object  pictured  and  in  so  doing  specify  the 
relationships  ot  it-  element-.  More  important, 
the  design  is  read  as  a  set  of  instructions:  make 
ne  to  pass  that  the  object  look-  like  this. 
The  tundament.il  difficulty  with  the  blueprint 
metaphor,  however,  i-  that  there  i-  no  reader, 
.  .-nt,  to  be  instructed  and  to  follow  direc- 
tions. A  blueprint  presupposes  precisely  the 
km  J  ot  intelligence  that,  in  the  genome,  we 
need  to  explain. 

Mam  writer-  prefer  a  third  metaphor:  that  of 
an  instruction  book  or  guidebook  of  some  kind, 
a  book  carrying  the  instructions  that  direct 
each  cell  in  the  self-arrangement  routine  ap- 
propriate tor  it-  particular  place  in  the  organ- 
ism, and  that  then  call  tor  the  cells  to  tit  them- 
selves  together  so  as  to  form  first  part-  of  the 
organism  and  then  the  whole.  Bv  means  of 
replication  (from  one  DNA  molecule  to  anoth- 
er ),  every  cell  can  have  it-  own  book  to  read. 
By  mean-  of  translation,  proteins  are  made. 

But  doe-  this  take  us  where  we  need  to  _ 
Making  protein-  i-  important,  but  we  -till  do 
not  have  a  metaphor  that  capture-  the 
genome's  presumed  power  to  design  and  con- 
struct an  entire  organism.  That  power,  it  it  i-  to 
ind  anywhere,  must  reside  in  the  compu- 
tational role  1  described  earlier  and  that  is 
I  by  the  protein-  that  are  expressed  bv  the 
homeotic  genes. 

ime  then  resemble  a  computer.' 
.  the  lease.  It  is  not  just  that  computers 
i  make  anything.  After  all,  sometimes 
the\  do:  a  powerful  computer  hooked  up  to  an 
assembly  line  might  very  well  make  an  automo- 
bile, a  washing  machine,  or  (when  the  day 
household  robot;  and  it  might  repli- 
c  ite  *    No,  the  real  reason  the 

ne  Joes  not  resemble  a  computer  i-  that, 
nderstand  it.  anything  having  to 
simulating  cognition,  is 
:ii  to  the  ;  ind  what  it  Joe-. 

ut  the  marvelous 
In  in  embryo,  a  very  small  por- 
i  the  protein  produced  by  this  gene  (ac- 
cording to  the  usual  formula,  only  sixty  ammo 
•innate-  itself  into  one  of  the 
n  ,i  small  set  of  cells  at  some  Jet- 
ition  at  an  appropriate  time 
velopment;  there  it  switches  on 
*enes,  usually  between  eight 
hirteen.  But  in  so  doing  it  i-  (metaphori- 
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quite  mindless—  a  very  mini  ir  tri 
-ink  one  might   use  to  prod  a  herd  ol 
i  i\\  iid  the  barn. 

'  i     the  triggerer?  Nobody  knows. 

■  ban  thai ,  nohod\   has  am   theoret  k  ,il 


\i  Hiestionnaire] 

WHO  AM  Ir 

i  rauLn  mihv\  m  the  spring  issue  <>/  Trans- 

lien 

del   1  apestry  magazine 

1  am: 

J 

male 

J 

female 

J 

male  to  female 

J 

female  t<  >  male 

J 

helping  professional 

J 

i  it  her 

■\n 

d  1  ci  msidei  myself  a: 

J 

man 

J 

wi  iin;in 

J 

third  (4th.  etc.)  gendered 

J 

nongendered  person 

J 

intersexed  person 

J 

e  r<  iss-dresser 

J 

trans\  esl  ite 

J 

i  ransgendei  ist 

J 

1  do  not  consider  myself  transgendered 

J 

I'm  unsure  whether  I'm  transgendered 

J 

iperative  transsexual 

J 

1  i  mi  ive  transsexual 

J 

Hi  >i  1 1  iperat  ive  transsexual 

J 

;yne 

J 

hllte  h 

J 

temiiie 

J 

•  ither 

M\ 

lal  Di  lental  ii  m  is: 

J 

heteri  isexu.il 

J 

u, il 

J 

:    1] 

J 

lesbian 

J 

asexual 

J 

pansexual 

!  mi  attrai  ted  to  (i  bet  k    ill  that  a]  |  K  ): 

J 

women  when  1  present  myself  .i-  .i  w<  iman 

J 

men  when  1  present  in                 w<  mian 

J 

men  w  hen  1  preseni  m\  self  .i-  .i  man 

J 

women  when  1  present  myself  as  i  man 

J 

transpei  >|  le 

J 

the  individii.il,  regardless  oj  then  gender 

proposal  tu  suggest.  It  is  the  tanner  who  picks 
up  the  sriek,  and  it  is  the  cows  thai  know  their 
w.i\  to  the  milking  barn.  Nothing  in  the 
homeotic  story  simulates  the  tanner's  or  the 
cows'  intelligence.  "Triggering"  is  an  interest- 
ing biological  event;  it  goes  nowhere  toward 
explaining  construction.  What  kicks  the 
homeotic  gene  into  action?  No  answer  exists 
I.k  1 1  ill  or  theoretical. 

And  win  does  a  leu  or  a  torebram  form  un- 
der the  prodding  of  the  homeotic  gene.'  Tins  is 
like  the  question,  Why  do  the  cows  come 
home;  The  homeotic  gene  triggers  other  genes, 
and  genes  make  proteins.  How  do  the  proteins 
that  are  expressed  by  those  subordinate  genes 
find  then  way  into  a  highly  structured,  organiza- 
tion like  a  leg  or  an  eye.'  Once  again  the  an- 
swer is,  no  one  knows.  Not  only  does  no  one 
know,  no  one  has  the  slightest  idea  how  to 
look  tor  an  answer. 

Flamboyant  cognitive  metaphors  such  as 
reading,  understanding,  knowledge,  intention, 
and  so  forth,  are  utterly  irreducible  to  biologi- 
cal mechanics,  and  there  is  also  no  analogy  in 
mechanical  or  computer  technology  to  help  us. 
The  homeotic  recital  is  somewhat  like  a  tale  ol 
components  for  a  Boeing  747  coming  together 
to  form  a  landing  gear  or  tail  assembly  when 
the  shipping  crates  in  which  their  parts  have 
arrived  at  the  plant  are  opened  by  a  crowbar. 
In  a  way,  the  crowbar  is  essential  to  the  land- 
ing gear,  and,  in  a  way,  the  crowbar  also  con- 
trols the  downstream  pathway  of  the  nuts, 
bolls,  struts,  wheels,  tires,  and  so  forth:  tor  un- 
less i be  crates  are  opened,  the  parts  cannot  be 
assembled,  but  in  the  genome,  the  parts  them- 
selves know  where  they  belong.  Moreover, 
ihe\  go  where  they  belong  by  themselves, 
without  any  help  from  the  crowbar 
or  anyone  wielding  it. 


A 


i  lasi  we  are  able  to  observe  something 
very  clearly:  it  is  not  ignorance  that  befuddles 
us  but  what  we  know.  We  know,  to  repeat,  that 
the  mammalian  genome  contains  only  about 
100,000  genes.  And  we  know — we  can  see  all 
around  us — that  what  the  genome  must  do  is 
immense.  From  this  knowledge  we  have  con- 
strue led  explanations  that  do  not  explain. 

Obviously,  incontestably,  the  fertilization  of 
a  single  egg  by  a  single  sperm  cell  is  materially 
sufficient  to  make  an  organism.  And,  as  has 
been  proved  by  the  successful  cloning  of  goats 
ami  cows  from  differentiated  cells,  the  "infor- 
mation" to  m. ike  an  organism  remains  within 
every  collection  of  chromosomes.  The  genome 
Joe-  it;  ii  makes  the  organism.  But  we  Ao  not 
know  limi  it  makes  the  organism,  and  what  we 
An  know,  a-  we  presently  know  it,  otters  us  no 
theory,  no  model,  o\  how  an  explanation 
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goes  -till  further  than  this,  manipulating 
genes  in  the  germline  itself — that  is,  at  or  he- 
tore  the  spernvand-egg  stage — and  hence  af- 
fecting not  just  a  single  living  organism  but  it- 
heirs  unto  all  eternity. 

The  promise  held  out  by  these  enterprises  is 

nothing  short  of  breathtaking.  But  they  are,  to 

put  it  gently,  inherenth  dangerous.  Genes  are 

ines,  and  we  ourselves  do  not  work 

mputers.  I  nless  and  until  we  know  how 

ns  of   gene-  go  together,  how  they 

combine  i  isms,  whether  plants  or 

animal-  or  human  beings,  we  will  not  know 

really,  v.  ng  when  we  add  .1  gene 

existing  organism  or  manipulate  the 

in  a  germline  in  such  .1  wa\  .1-  to  affect 

1*  rations,  h  1-  terrible  to  contemplate 

nsihilit\  that  lies  upon  us  when,  pro- 

:•  we  remain,  we  make  bold 

in  the  hook  of  lite. 


FOREIGN  AIDS  CRISIS 


From  a  September  5  interview  an  South  Africa's 
Radio  702  with  the  country's  health  minister, 
Manto  Tshabalala-Msimani*.' In  late  l<-W  Presi- 
dent Thabo  Whcki  refused  to  distribute  All  to 
pregnant  women  to  reduce  (he  number  o\  1  ll\ 
positive  babies  born  in  Smah  Africa  (about  ^,000 
monthly).  (  >n  September  20,  in  defens*.  of  this  de- 
cision, Mbeki  claimed  thai  "a  virus  cannot  cause  a 
syndrome.  A  virus  can  cause  a  disease ,  and  \ll  >N 
is  not  a  disease,  n  is  a  syndrome."  He  has  labeled 
AZT  "a  (Luilyt  to  health"  and  has  derided  his  att- 
ics lis  "salespersons"  for  the  manufacturer,  A 
South  African  newspaper  recently  polled  all  twen- 
ty-seven members  of  Mbehi's  cabinet;  only  utii', 
the  labor  minister,  said  he  believed  that  I  ll\  causes 
AIDS.  Approximately  10  percent  of  South 
Africa's  population  is  HIV-positive,  and  1,500 
people  are  injected  each  day  After  this  interview 
was  Lined,  the  African  National  (  ionjrtv.s.s  (Jonund- 
ed  thai  the  interviewer.  John  Robbie,  be  fired. 


IOIIN  ROBBIE:  On  the  AIDS  conspiracy  theory, 
we  have  with  lis  today  the  minister  of 
health,  Manto  Tshabalala-Msimany.  As 
you've  heard  hy  now,  her  office  distributed 
to  all  the  provincial  health  ministers  a  chap- 
ter oi  a  hook  —  this  sounds  loony — that 
claims  thai  the  llluminati,  this  yroup  thai 
seeks  world  domination  and  that  yocs  hack 
to  the  Middle  Ayes,  that  they  warn  to  re- 
duce the  African  population  and  therefore 
introduced  AIDS  to  Africa  \  ia  the  smallpox 
vaccine.  The  author  of  the  work,  William 
Cooper,  claims  that  invasions  from  outer 
space  and  AIDS  are  linked  to  a  conspiracy 
hy  the  llluminati,  though  he  seems  io  have 
heen  discredited  even  hy  the  conspiracy  the 
ovists  themselves.  What's  it  all  ahout.'  On 
the  line  I've  yot  the  in  mister  of  health  Man 
to,  thank  you  f<  >r  talking  to  lis. 

MANTO  ["SHABAI  AEA-MS1MAN'(  i:  1  lello,  hello. 

ROBBIE:  Hello!  This  chapter  from  Cooper's 
hook — did  you  send  it .' 

rSHABAEAl  \-MSlMANO:  Every  rune  we  receive 
information  in  my  department  we  circulate 
n  to  the  Members  of  the  Executive  C  Council 
[provincial  legislators],  because  you  know 
the  health  department  covers  both  national 
and  regional  concerns,  and  we  share  infor- 
mation, and  that  leaflet  was  amony  a  pile  ol 
papers  that  was  in  my  office  tor  my  informa- 
tion. Why  somebody  should  just  pick  up  on 
that  one  and  noi  report  on  other  thinys  that 
we  sent  is  absolutely  mind-boyyliny  to  me. 

Ri  iBBll  :  Well,  yiven  the— 

["SHABAI  \l  y-MSIMANO:  We  yivc  information 


to  the  MlA  s  io  alert   them  >  >l   w  hai    \ 
penmy,  and  h  i  be  sine  that    ihey    km 
polk  ies,  ihe\  km  >w  our  strateyy ,  toi  1 1 
ii\  e  years,  so  that  they  are  intorim  d  ai 
taken  hy  surprise. 

ROBBIE:  But  hany  on,  hany  on,  Manto.  Von 
were  -viyiny  that  this  leaflet  was  sent  oui 
wnh  another  bunch  i  >l  infi  >rmat  ion.' 

ISIIABAI  \EA-MSI\1ANO:  As  is  the  custom  in  the 
office. 

ROBBIE:  But  there  was  no  instruction  or  com- 
ment on  it.  Nobody  had  written,  toi  exam 
pie,  "And  what  ahout  this— here's  a  lauyh!" 
Or,  "This  iheoiA  is  out  there,  dial's  win  we 
are  sendiny  it."  There  was  no  instruction  on 
i  hc.se  varii  uis  T  icuments. 

['SHABA I  \EA-MSIMA\V.:  I  have  yol  absolute 
confidence  in  the  MECs  who  receive  infor- 
mation from  my  office,  because  they  are  en- 
yayed  with  us  on  a  continuous  basis  reyard - 
iny  the  policies  of  this  yovernmeni  I  hey  are 
able  to  decipher  nonsense  from  truth.  I  send 
a  lot  of  documentation  from  this  office. 

ROBBIE:  But  yiven  the  tact  that  the  president 
has  questioned  the  cause  oi  AIDS  and 
whether  I  II V  causes  AIDS,  wasn't  jt- 

rsilABAI  \EA-MSIMA\'0:  Has  the  president 
ever —  1  don't  want  you  to  put  words  into 
the  president's  m<  mth. 

Ri  iBBll  :  Lei  me  finish  my  question,  Manto,  t  liv- 
en the  fact  that  there  has  heen  this  yreal  - 
confusion  about  the  president's  view— 

I  -I  IAB  \1   \l  A-MslMANt  i:  C  Confusion.' 

Ri  >BBII  :  O!  course  there  has  heen  contusion. 

rMIABAI  \l  \-MSiMASii:  There  has  heen  mis- 
communication  by  the  media.  Don'l  call  il 
contusion.  It  is  miscoiimiunic.it  ion.  I  don't 
want  us  to  put  words  into  the  president's 
mouth,  because  lie  has  never  said  that. 

Ri  >BBII  :  But  he  did  talk  to  dissidents  who  many, 
main  scientific  people  in  this  country  reyard 
as  lunatics.  ^  on  can't  deny  that. 

PMIABAl.AI.A-MsIMANO:  People  who  have  yot 
additional  information  to  otter  us  -do  you 
call  them  lunatics.' 

ROBBIE:  There  are  people,  eminent  scientists, 
who  reyard  as  a  lunatic  anyone  in  the  year 
2000  who  questions  whether  lll\  causes 
AIDS. 

MIABAI  \!  \-\M\!  V.<  .:  I  don't  know  aboul 
calliny  people  lunatics  who  express  dittereni 
views  , >t  an  issue  that  we  all  don't  tulb  un 
dc  island. 

II  :  Si  une  people  d<  i  tulh  understand. 

MIABAI.AI  \-\i-l\l.\\i  •:  Because  those  people 
kin  >\\  ill  'i  limy — 

RoBBII  I  el  me  ask  you  the  quesl  ion  i  hen  let 
me  clarify,  because  you  said  that  the  policy 
ol  the  ministry  of  health  is  well  known — do 
you  at.  cepl   that   1  11V  causes  All  VS.' 


RI  \MM 


R  YOUR 
MISINFORMATION 


krom  an  .  \  h  :  ■ ;  i  s  r  1 -}  anonymous  memo  marked 
il  *  Kf:  /     /■<  »K  AFRK   A\  EARN  (  >\ 

Dui  cuidrcsvcl  in  all  African  health  ministers. 
I  he  memo  and  accompanying  excerpts  from  Be- 
hold .1  Pale  1  lorse,  r>\  W"i7/(um  Coojicr,  u'ltl'  sub' 

ntly  circulated,  without  comment,  by  South 
African  health  minister  Manto  Tshabalala- 
Wsnnang  to  local  officials  throughout  the  country. 
In  the  excerpt,  i  oopei  claims  that,  faced  with  the 
knowledge  that  "by  or  shortly  after  the  year  2000 
the  total  collapse  of  civilization  as  we  know  it  and 
the  possible  extinction  of  the  human  race  could  oc- 
cur," the  "ruling  elite"  set  out  to  suppress  the 
world's  population  growth  and  introduced  All  >.N  to 
Africa  in  I1'//  via  the  smallpox  vaccine. 


Iliis  is  m  reference  to  the  attached  fourteen 
pages  ol  apparently  true  facts  from  \\  ilium 
Cooper's  hook  Behold  a  Pale  Horse.  You  must 
read  this  as  a  heads-up  to  inform  the  action  you 
take  in  your  c<  mntry.  Based  on  this  reading: 

•  Be  advised  that  the  AIDS  virus  could  defi- 
nitely he  in  . 1 1 1 \  vaccine  that  has  heen  donated 

n        u     Fought     hy    your    count  ry.     Test 
.ill  vaccines  bought  outside  Africa  to  ensure 
thai   iwi  AIDS  virus  was  planted  in  the  vac- 
cines thai  you    in   giving  to  the  good  people  ol 
country. 

•  We  recommend  that  you  immediately  sel 

sec  ii re    area    tor    testing   of    all    new 

I  I!':     Ml  >S  solutions.  This  should  include  the 

I  u  ilities,  fences,  harhed  wire,  and 

locked  tile-  cahinets,   I  his  will  prevent  any  "out- 

•  idei    from  knowing  what  you  arc  doing.  Silent 

ind  silent  sahi  itage  c  i  mid  hi  gi  ling  >  m 

unity. 

oinmend  the  immediate  estahlish- 
incni  1 1  lent  lal   s\  Mean  of  correspi  m 

\  I  lie  an     111  in  |s|  el"s     FOR 

AFRK  il  .    \ND  ABSOLI  ITE 

I  Y  N!<  F.ESE.  Protcci       >ui  continent 

1 1 1. 1    he    i  w  arc-   of    the 

Ml  I  VI      SI  i  >\V  I    '.  \(  (  t  )1   NTABLE 

DEATH  OF  AFT  \'D  THE  BEA(  K 

K  \(   1      Xlni  u  i  iii!"  von  a.i ..'hi  he  aide  to  fig- 
ure .  ml   v  i                    i  in  U'  'i  ity  of  .All  )S 
i  aso  in  the  w  .ill 
PEE  \M   \\  \kl   I 


rsilABALALA-MSIMANli:  Why  do  you  ask  tne 
that  question  today?  I  have  answered  this 
question  main  nines. 

I''  iBRll  :  Yes,  and  the  answer  is? 

rSHARALAI.A-MSIMAfsJG:  I  have  answered  this 
quest  inn.  Why  should  you  ask  me  that 
question? 

KORRIK:  Well,  you  haven't  answered  the  ques- 
tion to  me. 

rSHARALALA-MSIMANG:  Why  did  you  ask  me 
the  questi<  in  today? 

Ki  iRRl]  :  Ti i  avoid  ci infusion. 

rSHARAI  \l  \-MSIMANG:  I  have  never  said  any- 
thing contrary  to  what  you  want  me  to  say 
tod.K . 

RORRIE:  So  therefore  you  accept  that  HIV 
causes  AIDS. 

rSHARALALA-MSIMANG:  You  are  not  going  to 
put  words  into  my  mouth. 

RORRIE:  I'm  just  asking  you  a  straightforward 
question.  I'm  asking  you  as  the  minister  of 
health  for  South  Africa:  Does  HIV  cause 
AIDS? 

rSHARALALA-MSIMANG:  I  have  heen  party  to 
developing  a  strategic  framework  for  this 
country — 

Ri  )RRIE:  All  I  want  is  yes  or  no. 

rSHARAI  \l  \  MSIMANG:  Do  you  know  what  the 
country's  AIDS  policies  are.1  It  you  haven't 
read  that  please  go  and  read  it. 

RciRRIE:  Manto,  Manto — a  simple  yes  or  no  is 
the  answer  I  am  looking  for. 

rSHARALALA-MSIMANG:  You  cannot  force  me 
into  a  corner,  saying  yes  or  no. 

RORRIE:  I  am  not  forcing  you  into  a  corner — 1 
am  asking  you  a  straight  question! 

rSHARALALA-MSIMANG:  No,  the  problem  is 
with  you — you  people  who  do  not  want  to 
read.  Please  go  and  read  my  statement, 
please  go  and  read  the  strategic  framework, 
and  then  you  can  say  what  the  minister  of 
health  of  this  country — 

Ri  iRRll  :  1  don't  want  to  go  into  the  strategic 
framework-  I  haven't  got  the  time  to  read 
the  strategic  framework.  1  am  asking  you  a 
simple  question  that  has  got  a  yes  or  no  an- 
swer, ,\od  you  won't  answer  it. 

!  Sll  \R  \l  \l  \-MSlM  \\i  .:  No,  no,  no!  You  can- 
not pressure  me  — 

l     l  III  :  Why  won't  you  answer  the  question? 

I  sharai  \l  \  '  !G:  The  I  HV-strategy 

framework  will  show  you  what  my  views  are, 
precisely  the  same  views  thai  my  president 
has  said,  that  we  have  to  be  looking  also  for 
.in  we  have  accepted —  Who  wants  the 
epidemic  .' 

So,  you  won't  answer;  therefore  you  di) 
m  it  ace  ept  — 

!M  \NG:  Tell  any  journalist 
worth  Ins  or  her  salt  to  read  the  strategy 
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4The  best  book  on  writi 
IVe  read.  Ever." 

—  I\\l!l\  SWDSI'HOM,  The  Plain  Dealer 
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STEPHEN&S? 


"As  good  and  as  true  as  anytliing 

KJllg  has  Written... Oil  Writing  rivets 
attention  and  inflames  admiration." 

— Publishers  Weekly  (starred  l>o\nl  r»>\  iru  ) 

,wFor  anyone  who  wants  to  write 
and  everyone  who  loves  to  read... 

an  excellent  memoir  and  writing  manual." 

— Library  Journal 


"Memoir,  sl>  l«*  manual, 
autobiography — the  inspiring 
(hi  Writing  seems  almost 
uiielassifiablc,  except  as 
thai  neatest  of  rabbit  tricks: 

a  one -of- a -kind 

111 
assie. 

-Tom  \ol\y 
The  Wall  Si  reel  Journal 

"This  warmly 
conversational  hook 
about  literary 
criticism...  takes 

a  helpful,  nuts-and-holls 
approach  to  the  budding 
writer"1  s  basic  concerns 
while  giving  them 
a  King-like  spin.'" 

— .1  \\i;t  M  vsmn. 

The  \en    )ork  Times 


"There's  no  disputing 
that  Stephen  King... 

Call  Write.  What's  more, 
and  what's  new.  i-<  that  he  can 
teach  you  hou  to  do  it.'"' 

—  M  \\ii.\  i:  Mr;i>\\  i.D. 
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ii  urn-!  I  i   in   i  position  io  L'tlu- 
of   tins  count  i"1      lo   ii  i!i  inn 

Manto,  Mann  i   I  shahalala, 

In, ill  1 1,  \  i  hi  1 1  •   i         Die  tact 

rll.lt     |  Ii   Nil  I"    Ii  i    I  111-    .11     I  I  ic    IMO- 

meiii  i  liiiw  ;i  i  nam  c  to  ai  iswei   yes 

or  iii  asu  i  |iu-si  ic  nis  and 

in-  refusing  to  do  so,  |  tnul  tli.it  extraor- 


ili.n  the  Illiiiiiiii.it i  have  conspired  with  the 
aliens  to  briny  ahoul  AIDS  to  reduce  the 
African  population!  And  you  say  to  yourself, 
let's  yet  the  minister  on  to  explain  it,  and 
the  fact  that  she  would  nol  answer  the  ques- 
tion leads  me  to  he  very,  very  worried  in- 
deed. 1  find  that  bizarre.  Anyway,  !  won't 
call  her  Manto  again. 


I  think  the  people  who 
are  listening  to  von  and  me  lullv  understand 
what  I  am  saving,  that  you  iniisi  read  and  in 
form  the  population  of  this  country  that  in- 
deed AH  IS  is  dure.  Inform  them,  align  that 
wnli  out  strategy,  the  bask  Iramework.  It  is 
\i  Mir  wi  nk  to  do  so. 
IM  I'll:  Ii  is  my  work  you  imisi  be  joking, 
Manto!  You're  telling  me  thai  u  is  my  job  to 
inform  the  countn  of  the  strategic  Irame- 
work and  thai  you,  who  have  allowed  this 
lunatk  document  to  be  circulated  with  no 
lion  on  it,  would  be  I  am  now  asking 
you  to  clarih  whether  or  not  III\  causes 
AIMS.  It's  a  simple  question  and  you  are 
dm.  king  the  issue! 

.i  i:  I  am  saying  to  von  that 
whatevei   I  haw  done  over  the  past  twenty- 

tiim  m\   ii  i  what  m\   views  are 

on  I  ll\    and  All  )S.  Ii  is  testimony  that  I  par 
in  1 1  ate  lullv  in  the  development  ol  the  frame 
work  ol  this  country,  taking  into  account  one 
ii  h        I  think  I  would  advise  you,  1  urge 
I      read  tin    -i  i  an :::\   Iramewi  irk.  It   is  ah- 
soluteh   critical  that   you  understand  it.  It   is 
i  lain  Ii  'i  the  i  i mi  and  elci  tronii   media 
ii    iiitorm  South  Africans  correctly  about  the 
mieill .   I   think   it's  I  line 
1 1 1  ii  ;    ii  i  i    inal\:e  the  sti  atog>  ■  and 

rvu  w  pei  iple,  ii  sin  iiildn'i  be  i  !i  i 
n  the  i  in  rent 
I  III  eacliotl  to  that  quest  ion  ah 

hai   i-  m\   final  w«  ud  i  m  it. 

I'm  noi       To  you  1  am 
iii)  I  di  i  know  you,  so 

M.mti  i. 
I  Ii  iw   must   I  acl- 

n'l  know,  but   I  am 

:    a,  but   you 

i s h    ii 

I  hav<    ne\  er 
in  m\   lite  h  lere  wi 

a  situal  We 

let    ol 
he. ill  h   sctll 


CRUDE  AWAKENINGS 


From  a  video,  "Fueling  America's  Future,"  that 
was  produced  hy  the  Shell  (  hi  Company  and  diS' 
inhuied  In  h'f'h  schools. 


\Two  teenagers  drive  through  the  countryside  in  it 
coiwertible .] 

1 1  MAI  I:  Oh,  what  a  beautiful  day,  huh.'  Hear 
the  sounds — smell  the  smells — 

MAI  i  :  [Eyes  closed]  Ah — birds,  flowers,  newly 
mowed  grass. 

I  1  M  \l  I  :  I'm  t.dk in'  about  the  sound  of  an  in- 
ternal combustion  engine!  The  smell  of  the 
open  road! 

\!  \l  I  :  Rut  what  about  the  wonders  of  nature.' 

I  I  MAM  :  What   about   the  wonders  of  cars  and 

trucks.'  Planes  and  gasoline? 
M  \l  I  :  What  are  you  talking  about .' 

II  MM  I:  That's  how   we  travel.  See  the  sights. 

Live  where  we  want.  Work  where  we  want. 

M  \l  I  :  W-w-w-what  about  nature.' 

i  I  M  \l  I  :  It  takes  gasoline  to  power  the  vehicles 
that  get  us  in  nature.  And  gasoline  comes 
from  nature. 

mm  I:  [Astonished]  Gasoline  comes  from 
nature ' 

1 1  M  \l  I  :  Sure!  We  used  to  get  our  oil  and  fuel 
from  whales. 

MAI  I  :  When  whale  ml  became  scarce,  1  guess, 
we  needed  another  source. 

[Nods  in  agreement]  Exactly.  But  now 
we  get  it  from  petroleum  products,  which 
we  get— 

m  \i  I  :  At  the  gas  station. 

from  the  sea!  Millions  of  years  ago, 
when  the  ocean  covered  most  of  the  earth, 
billions  of  tun  sea  i  reatures  and  plants  lived 
there,  md  wlun  they  died,  their  remains 
sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  floor  into  all 
the  layers  i  it  the  silt  and  the  sand. 

Right.  Scientists  think  that  the  earth's 
crust   buckled  and  shitted  and  got  all  man 
gled  and  turned  all  that  sea  life  into  petrole- 
um products. 


t  !  \i  \l  1  :  [lor.sotiM.-J  to  deliver  kerosene,  in 
carts  driven  F\  door-to-door  peddlers.  In  the 
BSOOs,  ml  refineries  in, iik-  kerosene  mil  ol  pe- 
troleum and  used  ii  (or  lie, iiiii',;.  They  didn'i 
have  much  use  tor  yasi  >line.  I  lorses  are  how 
people  yol  around  l<  ir  years! 

MAI  I  :  I  yuess  they  couldn't  go  as  far  or  see  as 
many  thinys  then. 

II  MM  I:  Riejn.  When  pioneers  crossed  the 
country  m  horse-drawn  covered  wagons,  it 
look  a  lone,  tune  and  it  wasn't  easy! 

MAl.h:  [Noililiti^l  Ve.ih,  ditterenl  from  a  vaca- 
tion now,  when  we  have  all  the  cars,  the 
trains,  the  planes,  and  the  ya.s-powered 
vehicles. 

MAI  Ml:  Yeah.  Anyway,  in  1L)0S,  horseless  car- 
riages started  to  he  mass-produced.  That's 
what  i hey  t ailed  Lars. 

MAI  I  :  I  lorseless  carriages.'!  Because  they  didn't 
need  horses  to  pull  them.' 

1 1  MALI:  RiLjht.  Bui  they  did  need — 

MALI:  Gasoline.  So  now  we  had  ears  thai 
needed  gasoline,  luniii.' 

ILMAI  I  :  Riyht.  Thai's  pretty  amazing! 

MAI  I  :  What  are  you  talking  ah. nit .' 

LIM ALL:  This  person  looks  at  a  horse  and  a  car- 
riage, ihmks  ahout  it,  and  invents  the  im- 
possible- a  e .  i  r  with  an  eiiyine  to  run  it,  in- 
stead t  'I  a  In  irse ' 

MAI  I  :  Now,  that  is  amazine 

1 1  At  \i  I  ;  I  ley    -it's  the  spun  ot  America! 

M\l  I  :  The  spun  ot  America.' 

IIMA.Il:  The  spun  ot  America  is  doiny  some- 
thing that  can't  he  done!  Thinking  and  try- 
ing and  riyuriny  until — you  can  e\^  the  int- 
possihle. 

MAM:  I  <^uess  with  more  cars,  the\  needed 
more  gasoline. 

I LM  \l  I  :  Riyhi .  So  men  like  Edwin  1  Vake  starl  - 
ed  planning  new  ways  to  yet  petroleum. 

M\l  l:  Is  that  the  spirit  ot  America  ayain? 

IIMAII:  Sure'  Drake  tinned  a  way  to  drill  pe- 
troleum from  underground.  Me  found  an  oil 
well  in  Titusville,  Pennsylvania. 

MALI:  [F/ii/->k.T£ti.ste<J]  I — 1 — 1  thought  oil  wells 
were  in  Texas  and  California. 

ILMAI  I:  There,  too!  Drake's  discovery  started 
an  oil  hoom!  Refineries  sprouted  every- 
where, turning  crude  oil  into  gasoline. 

MALL:  But  with  all  those  ears,  we  ,\\--^  e,oi 
sihol;. 

L1A1ALL:  Well,  that's  why  the  spun  ot  America 
went  to  work  ayain.  New  eas  nozzles  intro- 
duced in  1L)76  Like  120  tons  ol  smoy  out  ol 
the  air  every  day! 

MAM:  \ln  a  southern  June/]  Ah  don't  see  you 
pullin'  up  your  ear  to  a  refinery  in  Texas. 

IIMAII:  I  don't  see  me  pulling  up  anywhere! 
Find  a  li.is  station!  Anyway,  a  network  tor 
the  distrihution  ot  petroleum  spread  all 


over.  Oil  companies  huih    pip.  I 

used   transport. it  ion  to  hi  me  Inn  -I , 

nets  t<>  customers  who  lived  l.ir  away   In  m 

oil  wells.  Soon,  motorists  could  I  u\ 

service  stations  thai   were  huih    in  alinosi 

every  town. 

MAI  I  :  Exactly ! 

1 1  MAI  I  :  So — tmd  us  ,i  t>as  station! 


[FAQ] 

DO  I  NEED  A  HOLE 
IN  THE  HEAD? 


hrmn  the  website  oj  the  Tre/nnnition  Trust,  in 
organisation  that  promotes  the  health  benefits  o 
dnlhni'  a  hole  m  one's  skull. 


What  is  the  point  oj  trepanation' 
Blood  is  the  hrain's  food.  The  point  of  trepa 
nation  is  to  yet  more  Flood  into  the  capillaries 
ot  the  Frain,  so  that  metabolism  is  enhanced 
For  the  rest  of  your  life  more  ol  the  hrain's 
centers  are  aFle  to  function  at  the  same  time, 
as  they  ate  lifted  from  starvation  rations  to  a 
more  ye-ncrous  supply  ot  food.  To  have  more 
of  your  Frain  functioning  is  in  advantaye  both 
physically  and  mentally. 

Mou    wiuld  you  describe  the  effects  oj  nv/'cinu- 
lion  ' 

At  the  time  of  the  operation,  1  described  the 
etteet  as  heiny  like  the  tide  coming  in.  I 
though  I  I  not  iced  a  lifting  or  lighten  my  sensa- 
tion, accompanied  by  a  silence  in  the  head,  a 
teeliny  of  peacetulness  or  relaxation.  I  also  he 
yan  to  notice  a  change  in  my  dreams  as  they 
hee.une  less  anxious,  and  in  fact  neurotic 
symptoms  in  general  Fecame  less  dominant. 

Is  the  operation  completely  safe'  (  'ould  sou  talk 
me  through  it! 

It's  important  from  the  outset  to  make  a  dn 
tinction  between  trepanation  and  sell  trepa 
nation.  The  risks  associated  with  self-trepana- 
tion  are   too  ohvious   to  need   meiltionim.' 
Indeed,  it  is  something  the  Trust  would  in     i  i 
recommend.  However,  as  lorn'  as  a  per-    t 
trepanned  F\   a  qualified,  competenl 
the  procedure  is  very  sate    In  tai  i,  t: 
is  safer  than  a  lot  .  it  surgery    It  reejiii 
F  ie.il  anesthet  k  ari  >und  t  Ik  .a<\>  '  •  ■  i 
1  i ,  |  anat  it  in  invi  >lves  tar  fewer  i 
t  osmei  it   surgery.   1 1  's  \  ttal   i  ■     i 
i  repanal  a  >n  is  m  a  neui  osui  yi  i 


I    ,i   --Mi.il  I   pick  e  i  il   bono  and   I'- 
ll ii   pliysii  ians  do  all  (Ik-  i  ime  in 
u  i  ess  (Ik-  lira  in  tor  subsequent  e\pl<  >- 
.  i  \     I  Ik-  hole  is  bored  using  .1 
I  miIi    drill   thai    I r . i ^  ,i  "snaplock," 
w  Iik  Ii  effectively  turns  the  drill  oil,  kicking  m 
loineni  the  surgeon  is  through  the  skull. 
Ibis  completely  rule1-  out  any  chance  "I  acci- 
il  damage  to  the  meninges,  the  three  lay- 
ers nt  membrane  surrounding  the  brain.    I  Ik 
entire  operation  lakes  less  than  twent\   min- 
utes, the  drilling  it  --ell  less  than  three  minutes. 
I  here's  no  real  discomfort,  nu  need  to  si.i\   in 
the  hospital  afterward,  and  the  incision  heals 
ver\  quit  kly. 

I  >  pes  a  matter  where  the  hole  is! 
No.  It  can  be  anywhere  in  the  cranial  cavity 
oi  |  inal  column.  However,  holes  in  the 
spinal  column  close,  whereas  holes  in  the  cra- 
nium don't.  Certain  areas  ol  the  cranium  are 
I  referable  to  others,  as  there  are  fewer  blood 
\  esseh  and  less  must.  \^ 


1  be  majority  view  in  the  medical  profession  is 
that  skull  bone,  uniquely  in  the  human  body, 
Joes  not  grow  back.  What  is  certain  is  that 
some  scar  tissue  will  form  on  the  freshly  eut 
surfaces  of  the  skull,  thereby  thickening  up  the 
edges  of  the  hole  but  not  closing  it.  However, 
the  amount  of  scar  tissue  formed,  and  the  de 
gree  to  which  u  obstructs  the  bole,  is  some- 
thing that  needs  to  be  investigated.  In  general 
terms,  a  solid  object  without  a  hole  in  it  will  be 
stronger  than  one  with  a  hole.  However,  bear- 
ing in  mind  bow  small  the  hole  is  ( 7-1-'  mm) 
and  bow  ihkk  skull  bone  is,  it's  hard  to  imag- 
ine how  the  skull's  structural  soundness  could 
suffer  in  any  meaningful  way.  I'm  sometimes 
asked  it  I'd  be  frightened  of  walking  through  a 
jungle  and  being  spiked  by  a  thorn.  The  answer 
is  "not  ai  all."  However,  it  you  were  unlucky 
enough  to  be  stabbed  in  the  bead  with  a  long 
pointed  object  right  on  the  spot  of  the  trepana- 
tion, then,  yes,  the  bole  would  make  a  differ- 
ence. Otherwise,  it  wouldn't. 


Docs  the  operation  hurt  or  leave  a  noticeable 

Hi!)   ' 

ien  ire  very  few  nerve  endings  in  i  he 
i  alp  and  skull,  and  what  few  there  are  will  be 
numbed  b\  the  anesthetic.  Probably  the  most 
discomforting  aspect  of  the  operation  is  the 
noise  of  the  drill  though  (his  lasts  only  a  few 
minutes. 

I  las  K  self -trepanation  era  "one  wrong!  /fas  any- 

i  ei  died  jollouiif  a  in  {Htnation  ' 
Remember  thai   tin     I  ri  [  anation    I  nisi   does 
ii.  1 1  recommend  self-trepanal  ion  under  any  i  ir 
cumstances.    I  be  ideal  we  are  working  toward 
ont    in  whiih  people  can  visit   ibeir  doctor 
mi  I,  aftei   serious  discussion,  consultations, 
and  testing,  can  then  be  referred  to  a  clink   to 
be  trepanned,  |usi  as  they  might  be  referred  to 
an  acupuncturist   today.  Nevertheless,  lo  an 
[ties!  ion,  at   least  one  selt-trepana 
i ;    1;  !    ;o  v.  n  mg      all  the  m<  ire  reason  to    li- 
card  ii   as  an  option.  One  person  in  the  late 
i  it  i  .led  .i  iiiiimI  i -i  i  >t  attempt  s  to  trepan 
himself.    I  be  various  unsuccessful  efforts  were 
i  i  factors  .i    using  a  hand  tre] 
I  to  an  elc'v  iik  i  me),  thin  syringi 
\\  Iik  Ii   broke),  taint  ing,  and   tin  ill 
hn  nigh  the  skull  at  such  a  en  »■  iked  anglt 
Igi    ol  the  drill  bit  cm  tin 
I  [i  iwe\  ei .  iii  the  end,  with  the  aid  <  >l 
drill,  be  was  siu  i  essful  and  remains 
l!  Il    I  lie    result    to   this   Ja\  .    No 
|i  le  i .  i  tiij.iM.it  ion. 

-.  the 


[Personality  Test] 

INQUIRE  WITHIN 


From  an  employee  exam  administered  by  Rent  A 
(  enter,  a  Fcvas -ha.se J  appliance-rental  company 
with  2,100  stores  nationwide.  The  test  was  sub- 
mitted  as  evidence  in  a  1 ,200-person  class-action 
lawsuit  that  was  scaled  for  $2  million  List  July. 
The  test  consists  o)  502  true-false  statements; 
twelve  "deviations"  constitute  a  failing  grade .  Af- 
ter barely  passing  the  exam.  Scott  Hadley,  a  for- 
ma manager  overseeing  nine  stores,  was  forced 
to  reiki  and  sufmu't  chapter  reports  on  the  •self-help 
hook  I  Am'i  Much  Baby— But  I'm  All  I've 
dot. 


I  like  met  hank  s  magazines. 

M\  bands  and  feet  are  usually  warm  enough. 

I  have  diarrhea  once  a  month  or  more. 

I   nu  very  seldom  troubled  by  constipation. 

M\  sex  life  is  sal  istactory. 

1  would  like  to  be  a  singer. 

b\  il  spirits  possess  me  at  i  imes. 

I  have  bad  vcr\  peculiar  and  strange  experi- 
ences. 

I  have  a  i  ough  most  of  the  time. 

Ii  would  be  better  it  almost  all  laws  were 
thrown  aw  ,n  . 

M\  soul  sometimes  leaves  my  body. 

Everything  is  turning  out  just  like  the 
prophets  of  the  Bible  said  it  would. 

1  have  bad  no  difficulty  in  starling  or  holding 


Other  MiAfunl  PwU>s  ^tvtr  Mthturn 


Like  other  mutual  funds  thai  perrorm  well, 
we   love   lo   llatml   our   track'    record.    But 
there's    another    record    thai'?    just    a* 
gratifying:    our    voting 
record. 


Dili  you  know  that  as  a 
stockholder,  you  can 
propose  changes  m 
company  policies  and 
vote  on  issues  other 
shareholders  raise? 

When  you  invest  in  a 
mutual  luiul,  tne  lirm 
managing  your  money 
inherits  this  valuable 
opportunity  to  make  a 
ilil  lerence.  I  iilortim- 
ately,  most  runds  won't 
tell  you  how  thev  voted. 


/wvw.  Min\bm.czh\ 


DOMINI  SOCIAL  EQUITY  FUND  vs.  S&P  500 

S55.000 


S50.000. 
S45.000. 
S40.000- 
535.000. 
530,000. 
S25.000, 
S20,000;- 
S1 5,000. 
510,000 


At    Domini    Social    Investments   we   11-1 
our    shareholder     power     to     inllucin  i 
corporations    lor    the    heller,    by    voting' 
our    proxies,   and    l> y 
proposing     resolut  ions 
that  encourage  corpora- 
tions  to  end    sweatshop 
conditions  and  promote 
environmental    respon- 
S&P  500  sihiliu. 


DSEF 


Growth  of  $10,000 

6/30/91-06/30/00 


Jun-91  Jun-92  Jun-93  Jun-94  Jun-95  Jun-96  Jun-97  Jun-98  Jun-99  Jun-00 


Avg  Annual 

DSEF 

S&P  500 

Total  Returns 

Index 

as  of  6/30/001 

1  year 

7,02% 

7,24% 

3  year 

21.25% 

19  68% 

5  year 

24.31% 

2380% 

Since  Inception 

18  25% 

18  21% 

(6/3/91) 

Past  performance  is  no  guarantee  of  future  results. 
Investment  return  and  principal  value  will  vary,  and  shares 
may  be  worth  more  or  less  than  their  original  cost. 


No-Load 

Available  for  IRAs 

Domini  ~LJ 

SOCIAL    INVESTMENTS 

Tne  Responsible  Index  Fund   " 


Last  year  we  became 
the  I  irsl  mutual  I  u  nil 
company  to  publish 
now  we  vole  and  why. 

Visit  us  at  ilomini.com 
or  call  1-800-225- 
Fl'ND  (3863)  to  learn 
more  about  the  Domini 
Social  Equity  I'uiid,  tne 
nation  s  I  list  socially 
and  environ  men  tally 
screened  index  lunil 
anil  check  out  both  our 
track  records.  We  think 
you  II  he  impressed. 


•  *•• 
Morningstar  (  Kcr.ill  Katillf 

A  urn  n  £      3,64  2      .1  ii  (I 

2,328  domestic  equit) 
hinds  lor  the  3-year  and 
5-year  periods  ended 
h    30  00,    respectively.2 


TmrnT-TTTTTHTtTm-rr^ 


4r  ■       r^  ^    -   »^w  ^         i«»sy  -r 

For  more  information  including  lees  and  expenses,  call  for  a  tree  prospectus.  Please  read  it  caretully  before  you  invest.  1 .  Total  return  figures  are 
historical  and  include  changes  in  share  price,  reinvestment  of  dividends  and  capital  gams  The  Fund  waived  certain  fees  during  the  period,  without  which 
returns  would  have  been  lower.  The  Standard  &  Poors  500  Index  is  an  unmanaged  index  in  which  direct  investment  cannot  be  made  2.  Morningstar 
proprietary  ratings  are  subject  to  change  monthly  and  reflect  historical  risk-adjusted  performance  as  of  6/30/00,  They  are  calculated  from  the  fund's 
3-  and  5-year  average  annual  returns  in  excess  of  90-day  T-bill  returns  with  appropriate  fee  adjustments,  and  a  risk  factor  that  reflects  fund  performance 
below  90-day  T- bill  returns.  The  Fund  received  four  stais  for  the  3-year  period  and  font  stars  tor  the  5-yeat  period  The  top  ten  percent  of  funds  in  then 
broad  asset  class  receive  five  stars,  the  next  22.5%  receive  four  stars  and  the  next  35%  receive  three  stars 

Although  the  Fund  is  no-load,  certain  fees  and  expenses  apply  to  a  continued  investment  DSIL  Investment  Services,  LLC.  Distributor  9/00 

©  2000  Domini  Social  Investments  LLC  ADHA009-08 
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They're  among  the  greatest  minds  t 
modern  world  has  ever  known — now 
an  study  them  with  a  great  teacher... on 


tape 


f  u  believe  that  lite  should  be  a  quest  tor  values,  reasons,  and  purpose — 
ill  1  with  passion  and  governed  by  individual  responsibility — then  yours  is 
I  ort  of  mind  to  which  the  existentialist  philosophers  were  speaking 


M 


re  than  .1  rult-i.L-ntu.rv  after  it  hurst  upon 
the  intellectual  scent — coming  in  the  wake 
lit  turbulent  decades  marked  In  global  war. 
la.  e  ideological  violence,  and  the  hirth  of  nucleai 
e;  >ns — I  xistentialism  has  continued  to  exert  a 
re  ind  attraction  foi  indis  iduals  driven  to 
'C  nine  life's  most  fundamental  questions  of 
id  dual  responsibility,  morality,  and  personal 
et  Mil. 

hat  /.(liter  What  is  my  place  in  it:  What 
x  Ins  obligate  me  to  maker 

voi    e  ever  longed  to  enrich  vour  own  undcr- 


and  with  the  same  goal:  to prnridt  run  with 
teaching  thai  t  'ngagi  -  ytiin  nuiitl. 

I  housands  of  customers  who  share  voui  lovi 
of  leaming  .nui  serious  thought  have  alrcadv 
discovered  the  degree  ol  commitment  we  bring  to 
ilus  educational  goal,  and  so  ean  vou.  Please  order 
this  outstanding  eoursi  today. 

PARI  I 

lecture  1:  Introduction  to  Existentialism 

lecture  2:  Camus,  1 he  Stranger 

I  ecture  3:  <  amus,  The  Myth  of  Sisyphus 

Lecture  i:  <  amus,  The  Plague  and  The  tall 


Lecture  (>: 


,  ecture  8: 


PART  II 
Lecture  9: 


( christian" 

Soren  Kierkegaard:  Subjectivity  and 

"  I  In  I  xistential  Dialectic" 

Friedrich  Nietzsche:  I  lie  Death  oi  God 

and  the  Att.uk  on  Nihilism 

Nietzsche:  Morality  and  the  Will 

to  Power 


aijng  of  this  unique  philosophical  movement  and        I  ecture  5:       Soren  Kierkegaard:  "Becoming  a 

teisionarv  thinkers  it  brought  together  to  ponder 

te  questions,  you  now  have  an  opportunity  to  do 

>■  ten  you  order  No  I  At  1  si  s:  ExiSTFNTlAUSM  \m> 

-G.ll.AMV.  Ol  I  111 — in  your  choice  of  audio   or 

d  tape — at  a  significant  savings. 

his  special  offer  is  being  made  to  introduce 
no  The  leaching  Company,  the  renowned 
lutional  enterprise  that  puts  America's  best 
>1  ;t  teachers  on  tape,  so  that  anyone  who  shares 
11  own  joy  of  learning  and  intellectual  growth 
irnjov  these  extraordinarily  gifted  teachers 
b?ver  and  whenever  they  choose, 
e  ning  at  Your  Fingertips 

111  ean  learn  at  home,  on  the  highvvav,  01  even 
1  you  exercise,  revisiting  the  subjects  vou  loved 
S  t  school  or  taking  on  the  new  ones  foi  whieh  vou 
a  before  had  the  tune,  but  whiih  vou  always 
a ed  to  know  mine  about. 


Your  Teacher — 

Professor  Robert  Solomon, 

University  of  Texas 

PR<  )l  I  sst  >K  Kt  >BI  K  I  SDK  >\1(  >\ 
I'h  D  .  is  tin  t)uiiK\   I  ee  I  cntennial 
Professor  ..I  Plnlosophi  .11  tin  I   rmcrsitv 
of  lexas,  where  he  has  taught  sum 
\  reeipient  ol  both  the  Ni.mk1.ik1  (  >rl 
l  Hitstanding  leaihmg  Award  and  the 
Presidents  Wn  talcs  I  cubing   Ward    In 
is  the  atithoi  of  mi  ire  than  ,1  do/en  I"  n  ik 
in  philosopln  .mi!  psvihologv,  unhiding 
\lmut  I  art  I  1  OSS..    I  hi  Ta^ioih  '  I  u~0. 
I'i'i  '•     Trim,  Hegel  to  I  xisientialum  1  I'INN 
and  Tthh-ana  I  !'"Oi 


h  ellent  course  and  professor.  This  was 
'1 1 1  was  hoping  for  when  plai  in%  my 


1  these  Id  detailed  and  eonfidenth  presented 
:  es,  \  nu  II  learn  about  I  xistentialism  in  context  — 
lig  its  roots  back  to  its  lnth  centun  forbears, 
Ig  the  impact  us  reexamination  of  fundamental 
•  ions  had  on  contemporan  thought,  and 
rstanding  how  this  protoundK  original  \v,n 
homing  lift  is  still  influencing  the  most 
nam  thinkers  ol  tod.n 

n  lei  the  guidance  of  one  of  philosophy's  most 
.  .'  regatded  teachers,  mull  explore  the  religious 

ntialism  of  Kierkegaard. ..the  warrioi  rhetoric 
1  iften-shocking  claims  about  religion  ,uu|  n  101.1 1  in 

etzschc.the  bold  and  profound  approach  ol 
ins.. .the  radical  and  uncompromising  notion  of 
om  championed  In  Sartre. .and  main  others. 
you  II  see  how  the  great  questions  of  1  xistentialism 
ed  room  foi  different  mutes  to  the  truth,  so  that  this 
grand  arena  of  intellect  could  admit — and  even 
'me — these  seemingh  disparate  voices 
no  Excuses:  Existentialism  and  the  Meaning  of 
is  offered  with  the  same  tiiKondition.il  guarantee 
tisfaction  as  all  ol  I  he  Peaching  I  ompam  , 


fusserl,  Heidegger  and 

"Phenomenology  " 
lecture  10:     Heidegger  and  "Authenticity" 
lecture  II:     Jean-Paul  Sartre:  I  In  War,  Freedom 

and  Phenomenology 
lecture  12:     Jean-Paul  Sartre:  Emotions  and 

Responsibility 
lecture  13:     Sartre's  Ontologv 
lecture  14:     Sartre  and  "Had  Faith" 
I  ecture  IS:     Sartre  and  Other  People 
Lecture  Id:     Existentialism  and  Postmodernism 

Shop  securly  on-line  at 
www.teachco.com 


Praise  for  The  leaching  Company: 

"A  force  in  ihlnlt  education. 


'Tapes  lake  Top  leach, 


no  Hows' 


"//'(   leaching  (  ompany  keeps  raising  in) 
expectations  anil  exceeding  them 

")ou  offei  a  iiniijiie  experience!  )ou  hare 
redefined  global  education!" 

\         ■   \i  1 1  ' 


'.i^'l  he  leaching  Company 

'^       lie     •.  1  mi    \li 

5*      SnoililtieU    \\  12)  ;'H  . 


Great  Courses 
on  Tape 


(  No-R 


isk  Money-Back  Guarantf.i     ) 


lo  order,  mail  coupon  below  or  call  nui  toll-free  number: 

1-800-TEACH-12  (1-800-832-2412) 

Or  lax  completed  coupon  to:  1-703-91  2-        ">6 

I  Refer  lo  offer  eode  100]  1) 


_|   (  heck  oi  \lon<  \  (  hilei  enclosed 
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Offer  Code  10013 

PI  l.ASl    SI  \n  Mr  the  course  No  Excuses: 
Existentialism  and  the  Meaning  of  life. 

consisting  ol   10  lectures  (4  iminutcs/lccturc). 
with  complete  lecture  outlines,  suggested 
reading  list,  and  protective  storage  case 
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|  FRII  (  VTAIXKi.  Plcjt.se  smd  me 

a  free  copy  of  your  current 
catalog  (no  purchase  necessary). 


i/uji  Rehal  iln.ii  i.  m 

;/i,a  viiil  ya  u'/ii  n  >yi  trashed). 

I  \c(  s/o/)s  .  .  . 

itc'  again 
■-lull  In  the  best  i  if  vour  cndea\  oui  .1 


I  Ik-  dept  iMtK  mal  M.nl.i  Basin  formed 
i 1 1 1  iii-  the  Permian  (whii  h  began  about 

i   n    ago 
iiu!  lasted  about  55,000,000  years )- 
.i  sballi  i\\ ,  bi  iwl-likc  sea  where  sediments 
icoimulated  (and  where  we  now  walk, 
in  in"  the  depositu  mal  trail ). 

\  I   nion  Pat.  itn.  Ireighl  i  rain  hurtles 
through  the  night  town;  at  each  street 

intersei  i  i<  >n 
(bells,  red  lights,  semaphore  oi  barber-pole 
barriers)  the  engineer  hits  the  hooter — 
i  raucous  howl,  audible  for  five  miles 
the  siK  in ,  arid  scrubland  basin 
re,  in  a  blackness,  some  maltortunate 
i-  u.  iken  b\  the  i  ai  i  iphonn.  trutn]  n  , 
listens,   ukI  ruminates,  and  fears  ihe  dark. 


The  Baptists  are  in  confident  lull  cry— 

i hen  happ\  howls  and  yelps  sweal  from  the 

w  nidi  iw 
■  >!   i  charming  little  breeze  bloc  I  tabernacle 
ti  i  1  1 1  i   to  join  the  welter  <  >l  emissions 

the  industrial  plants  both  sides  the  border 
i  K ■  1 1  K  i  lear-  sig]  itedness 
ot  thi  ise  wl  Rend. 

(  Tossing  90, 
the  1  hunderhird  M<  itel, 
ill  the  diii  belt  lu  I  4  \  wards  conti  ibutes 
to  i Iii  t  this  nil  uiuiiK ■ni.il  Sunset. 


[  ublished  I  shall  have  to  be 
n  a  (  irevhound. 


[•or  1  am  tl  indent 

ol  Marfan  Lit ei    i 

I  ■-..  the  I  ei  M 

and. u  ion) 

rheu  uples 

Papitts,  I. |it. 

I    brill,  an 

I  he  ftimulus  ot  ftr> 


[The  (  Ik  \  \  dri\  er  is  <  m  red  alert:] 

Ya  kium  thay  got  this  television  disc 

outside  miih  neighbor's  cabin  but  thay  don't  knou 

ah  know  it's  not  for  satellite  T\ 

but  thin  thay  got  it  pointing  right  inside 

mah  head  the  (  IA  tew  find  out  what 

ah  think  about  tham  beamed  encrypted  signals 

transmitted  from  the  ( lodbold's  feedmill  silo 

beaming  mah  brains  up  tew  the  President 

who  sent  the  (  'S  Navy  into  town 

tew  place  electric  wiring  between  me 

and  the  Presidio  ( '.ounty  t  Courthouse  statue 

which  frrickly  pears  transmits  u  tew  the  White  House 

nia  uj  the  desert  whan  the  Pentagon 

will  tell  me  that  that  that  the  President 

that  that  that  that  that  handgun  that  that  that 


Presidio  t  !i  unity  <■  '<  nirthi  iuse,  Marfa,  built 

in  1  886  oi  n.it ive  stone 

and  bricks  made  locally,  three  storeys  high 

with  an  octagonal  tower  capped  by  a  dome 

on  top  of  which  the  fancy  classical  figure 

of  Justice  >  mce  held  in  her  outstretched  digits 

the  symbol  of  her  calling  but  now  fingers 

onl\  the  dusty  hot  air  off  the  desert — 

an  irate  cowpoke  back  in  history, 

quitting  the  calaboose  across  the  street 

(where  he'd  been  held  for  being  drunk), 

■I  -ei  ved 
"There  ain't  in  i  justice  in  this  goddam  county," 
and  shot  the  scales  plumb  out  of  the  goddess's 
hand. 


The  /mis  el  origo,  El  Cheapo  Liquor, 
good  Mescal  with  i|s  fat  worm  in  the  lees. 
Agave,  armed  with  teeth  like  a  goddam  shark. 


[The  Mystery  Lights,  the  ignis  fatuus 
that  hurteth  nor,  but  only  feareth  fooles, 
elucidated  by  the  (  'hew  driver:] 

Ya  know,  (/nun  fights  back  thar  on  90  East, 

thays  flickerin  sigtuil  messages  tew  me 

most  every  night  straight  from  theCIA, 

thas  thay  thay  thay  thay  thay  thay  thay  thay  thay 

thay  say  thay  say        ah  keep  may  handgun  loaded 

In  |anuar\   I  s^  1 . 

work  on  the  Galveston/San  Antonio 
Southern  Pat.  ifk  Railroads  reached  thi-  site, 
a  water  stop  and  freight  headquarter-  whic  h, 

then, 
had  no  name.  Southern  Pacific's  Engineer 
wa-  married  to  a  woman  who  aspired 
to  higher  things  (was  reading  Dostoevski, 

Wothers  Karamazo*  .  1880); 
she  dubbed  the  lank  town  Maria,  alter  the  loyal 


I 

r 


I 


L 


1 


'l  tied  (50s,  60s  house  E),  h\  Steven  (  >i<.jni,  teas  nn  ivu  /d.si  s/irin,"  til  the  (  'irrii.v  (  iii/lt'rv  m  Lus  Anjjt'/t' 


retainer  ot  the  Karamazov  household, 
omniscient  old  Malta  Ignatyevna 
who  did  not  see  flu-  fall  hut  heard  the  scream, 
the  strange,  foam-stifled,  long  familiar  scream 
of  an  epileptic  falling  in  a  tit. 

The  Lights,  demystified  by  clivers  eminents: 
electrostatic  elischarge;  swamp-gas;  moonlight 
shining  on  veins  of  mica;  ghosts  of  Spanish 
Conquistadors  who  sought  gold  here;  a  mirage 
produced  by  cold  ,\nd  hot  layers  of  air 
refracting  light;  \a  know  tham  Mystery  Flickers! 
well,  what  it  is,  the  CIA  is  beaming 
encrypted  messages  from  Washington 
unto  the  water  tower — ya  know,  thai  silver 
cylinder  thar  with  MARFA  urn  on? ,  well, 
tham  coded  signals  bounce  right  off  the  unvei 
and  light  up  the  entire  Chinati  Moimttiins 
with  flicker  flicker  flicker  flicker  flicker 


US  90  East,  Marta  to  Alpine: 
you  drive  through  the  volcano  of  Paisano 
just  breccia  55  million  years  old, 
caldera,  an  J  pale  rhyolite,  and  you. 


[The  quarterly  /  desert  (  'andle  carries  this 
story  ot  a  West  Texas  Visitation:] 

Week  before  Christmas,  1996. 

Juanita  in  her  kitchen  at  Fort  Stockton, 

making  tortillas  t.  >r  her  family's  dinner, 

her  mind  not  on  the  meal  but  on  her  son 

(died  in  the  line  of  Border  Patrol  duty 

some  years  before)  and  of  how  terribly  lonelv 


Christinas  would  be  without  him. 

When  s|k-  sal 
at  table  Willi  her  tamih  ready  to  eat, 
she  served  a  few  tortillas  and  then  n<  >l  k  ed 
one  in  part  lei  ilar-    "When  I  went  to  e.n  u , 
1  saw  the  donke\  '  1  saw  the  ears  and  head. 
and  then  the  legs,  and  then  1  mw  the  Virgin 
Mary  riding,  holding  the  Baby  lesus!" 

It  seemed  to  her  that  even  in  West   Texas 
lesus  comes  visiting  sometimes,  that  in  this 
Blessed  Tortilla  was  writ  the  Word  ot  I  iod. 
So  she  has  kepi  thn  epiphanous  tortilla, 
which  lightened  the  burthen  <  >t  her  grief 

si  itnew  hat, 
and  has  it  still. 

When,  recently ,  in  Alpine. 
the  /  ksert  (.  'andle  made  a  photoo  >p\ 
ot  the  tortilla,  the  contrast  in  the  prim 
clarified  the  image  enough  to  see — 
well,  look  for  yourselves,  examine  the  tortilla: 
the  burro,  Marv,  lesus  AND  }OSEPH  TOO! 


To  the  Editor,  the  Desert  Candle — Sir, 
your  article  concerning  the  tortilla 
with  revelatory  powers  was  no  big  deal. 
1  have  at  home:  a  partially  cooked  chupatti 
showing  a  living  likeness  ot  the  Buddha; 
•jieat  Krishna  limned  in  a  popadam;  a  nacln 
clearly  depicting  Jupiter  en  thn  >ned; 
Mahomet-  pr«  idle  i^n  a  1  lershey  Bar; 
and  all  Olympus  in  a  bluehem  t  nut  tin 


i ; h   mi,  i.let  lining,  warms  our  I 
hn  iter  tower's  tull,  rounded  I  mil 

maddei .  lilac ,  Indian  red — 
1  >ell\  in  .1  Bonnard  hath. 


I  lie  usually  neglected  Mexican  rombs 
have  been  attended-to  this  Day  ol  the  1  >ead 
each  Jr\  din  plot  and  the  little  paths  between, 
Iresh  raked  like  corduroy;  bright  new  plastic 

!  T  i.  mis 
replace  the  faded  gtv\  ones  from  last  year; 
a  cross  made  from  two  sticks  of  'l  ucca  is  decked 
w  uli  a  pmk  ribbon;  two  days  past  Hallow-e'en, 
si  mie  fiijo's  pumpkin  has  become  the  head 
of  a  hessian-hean-sack-rohed  unlikeh  saint 
beside  the  t  oncrete  crucifix  of  a  wrecked 
;  icjti's  grave,  a  sael,  symbolic  rear 
bedewing  the  gourd's  cheek  in  blue  gloss  paint. 


[Story] 

SALT 


b'rom  hi. ind,  a  novel  h\  Jane  Rogers,  published  in 
,:  hvrlook  Press    Rogers's  previous 
:    Mr.  Wroe's  Virgins 


A 


woman  lived  here  wno  muruereel  ner 
children  with  salt.  Joyce.  She  didn't  come  from 
here.  she  came  from  a  city.  She  spent  fifteen 
years  m  prison  before  she  came  to  the  Island. 

Her  children  were  one  and  three,  two  girls. 
She  didn't  set  out  to  murder  them.  She  didn't 
1 1  imk  she  set  out  to  murder  them.  No.  What 
hap]  ened  was  this. 

little  one  didn't    sleep.   She  simply 
In  '     K  i  |     In  the  evening  Joyce  starred  by 
i-   die  had  ti '  the  older  girl. 
In  the  end  she  was  |ust  counting.  "Four  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  eighty    tour    Foui 
thiuisand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-five." 

When  the  child's  breathing  was  even  and 
her  fluttering  eyeli  I  \>  >\\  e  w<  mid  stop. 

Wait,  Listen,    riien  intiniteh  slowly,  put  down 
hei  i  iglit  hand  i  urn  her  st  ill  i  reak- 

eighl  t  inti  i  her 
knees.  She  would  w.iit  ill  t<  mi  >, 

rustling  i  if  her  ..I  I  the  i  leaking 

i  il  the  tli  ioi  to  Mil  -  ide     Hit  .1  iand 

agauisi   tin    wall  tin    Mip|  on,  haul  hei   ai  lung 
self  fi '  hei  feet. 

Nine  times  out  ot  ten,  as  -he  inched  t  ward 
the  door,  the  baby's  eyes  and  mouth  would  th 
open  and  a  \ell  would  free  i  where  sin. 

It  die  did  tall  asleep,  du  si  lyed  rha 
tor  about  an  hour.   I  hen  sht 


rattling  the  bars  of  her  enb,  calling,  babbling, 
crying.  It  Joyce  tried  to  ignore  her  and  re- 
mained slumped  on  the  soggy  sofa,  the  crying 
became  wailing  became  shrieking,  and  the 
crone  next  door  began  knocking  on  the  wall 
with  her  stick,  and  the  older  girl  clutched 
Joyce's  legs  and  shouted,  "Naughty!  Naughty! 
Naughty!"  and  the  walls  of  the  room  throbbed 
in  and  out  with  every  exhaling  shriek  and  in- 
drawn breath,  and  the  band  of  suffocation 
tightened  over  loyce's  chest. 

When  the  child  slept,  Joyce  slept;  sometimes 

sitting  propped  against  the  wall  by  the  crib; 

sometimes  sprawled  on  the  sofa;  sometimes 

curled  on  the  older  girl's  narrow  bed  with  the 

bedclothes  twisted  into  a  plait  be- 

Snearh  the  pair  of  them, 
he  gave  salt  to  the  older  girl  to  punish 
her.  It  was  morning  and  she  was  at  the  sink, 
quietly  washing  yesterday's  dishes,  running 
through  in  her  mind  what  she  might  be  able  to 
do  it  the  baby  slept  on.  After  the  dishes  she 
might  have  a  hath;  she  would  gather  up  the 
dirty  clothes  and  put  them  in  the  machine.  She 
would  take  the  bin  down  and  empty  it,  it  the 
baby  slept,  maybe  even  sweep  the  floor.  Out- 
side there  was  watery  sunshine,  a  gleam  of  hope 
on  the  wet  black  tarmac. 

Then  the  older  girl  tell  ott  a  chair.  She'd  been 
standing  on  it,  leaning  forward  over  the  table  to 
re  u  h  a  crayon  that  had  rolled — went  to  set  her 
foot  back  down  on  the  seat  and  missed  it — tell 
sprawling  sideways,  pulling  the  chair  over  on  top 
of  herself,  screaming  with  fright  and  shock.  In- 
stant stereo  from  the  bedroom. 

Joyce  picks  the  fallen  girl  up  by  the  scruff  of 
the  neck;  plonks  her  on  the  righted  chair; 
bawls  into  her  face. 

"Now  look  what  you've  bloody  done." 

The  girl  sits  sniveling;  from  the  bedroom  the 
screams  get  louder.  Joyce  hunes  her  face  in  her 
arms  folded  on  the  work  surface;  at  last  raises 
her  eves  and  focuses  on:  SALT.  Betore  she's 
thought  she's  poured  a  slug  through  its  Saxa 
red  funnel  into  her  daughter's  mug;  halt-tilled 
with  water,  stirred  till  the  cloud's  dispersed. 
"Here."  Slamming  it  on  the  table.  "Drink  that. 
That'll  teach  you."  The  girl  sips  and  puts  it 
down  carefully.  "DRINK  IT!"  "Don't  like  it."  "1 
don't  give  a  tiiek  what  you  bloody  well  like. 
DRINK  IT."  The  little  girl  picks  up  the  mug 
and  drinks.  When  she  is  halt  done  she  starts  to 
retch.  Her  mother  picks  her  up  and  takes  her 
to  the  bathroom,  stands  her  in  the  bath.  "Puke 
there  it  you're  going  to  puke." 

The  coughing  subsides. 

"Now  get  out  of  my  way.  Get." 

The  girl  scrabbles  out  of  the  bath  and  runs  to 
hei  Led.  She  get-  in  and  pulls  the  cover-  up. 


■ 


e  uenra,  huimll.n.  u  in 
I  Museum  i?i  MiiJnJ 


a  scries  nj  /Miming  by  Enrique  Many,  was  mi  t|i\j>lii\  law  s/>rm»  ill  trie  Fs/Htcn j  '  'im  m  t/ii   f\Vma 


Joyce  stumbles  to  her  room  and  grabs  the 
screaming  baby. 

At  first  it  was  .1  punishment.  Something  she 
could  make  diem  both  do  that  they  didn'l  like. 
Force  the  girl  to  drink  it.  Put  it  in  the  baby's 
bottle  and  lei  her  gulp  until  she  tasted  it.  I  live 
her  something  to  scream  for,  that  would. 

Then  she  noticed  it  made  them  sleep.  Thai 
first  morning,  the  girl  stayed  in  her  bed  till 
noon.  It  they  drank  enough  to  make  them 
vomit,  it  exhausted  them  and  they  slept  even 
more.  Or  it  gave  them  stomachaches,  and  they 
lay  whimpering  quietly,  squirming  in  their 
beds,  unable  to  run  around  or  bellow. 

The  baby'd  drink  it  without  a  fuss,  mixed  in 
juice.  \X7ith  the  older  one,  she  and  the  girl  both 
knew  it  was  punishment.  For  making  a  noise. 
For  spilling  something.  For  being  clumsy  or  un- 
tidy or  simply  in  the  way.  For  being.  And  she 
was  big  enough  to  say  no,  to  go  without  a 
drink.  Joyce  slapped  her  away  From  the  taps 
and  the  fridge.  When  she  drank  her  dirty  bath- 
water Joyce  started  putting  salt  in  that. 

It  was  never  intended  to  kill  them.  She 
didn'l   know    it  could.  Just  wanted  to  teach 


them  a  lessen.  Teaching  them  a  lesson  is  for 
their  own  good.  Joyce  bad  been  taught 
lessons,  She'd  learned  "I  want"  doesn't  get, 
and  nothing  in  this  world  comes  free.  She'd 
learned  not  to  get  above  herself  and  not  lo  ask 
for  the  moon.  She'd  learned  money  doesn't 
grow  on  trees  She'd  learned  life's  a  vale  ol 
tears.  Valuable  lessons,  needing  to  be  learned 
by  young  children.  |oyce  was  helping  them  to 
learn.  Helping  them  not  to  be  like  herself;  so 
desperately  furiously  suffocatingly  trapped,  so 
caged  and  raging,  so  dissatisfied.  They  were 
born  had,  like  her,  and  she  could  teach  them 
to  he  oiherw  ise. 

When  the  oldei  one  had  a  fit,  hei  h*n\\ 
twitching  and  convulsing  like  a  fish  flipped  out 
of  water,  |oyce  watched  with  tearful  sympathy, 
then  carried  her,  calm  .uiA  floppy,  to  her  bed; 
lucked  her  in  .mA  kissed  her.  Poor  hide  kid  So 
much  pain  in  lite.  She  might  as  well  get  used  to 
11  now  |oyce  was  doing  her  a  favor.  Poor  littk 
mite;  now  she  was  beginning  to  understand  ihe 
truth  ol  it,  life  When  they  were  both  in  bed  all 
the  tune,  11  was  easy.  Poor  things.  Ii  w 
their  own  good.  If  they  learned  who  ■■,  1 


hem  im  _" "  id  stea>  I  t<  n  the  rest 
nioppi  I  up  the  vi  nun  loving- 
hi   1 1 . •  n  1 1  orange  juice  in  put 

'f  H  ~*{         :  l,i     .ill  in. 
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i  al -\  JieJ  tust.  1 1  had  been  sleeping  a  re- 
time So  long  thai  Joyce  herself  was 
.  i  In  i  an  J  refreshed,  humming  as  she  made  herself 
i  tup  of  tea,  smiling  at  the  IV  presenter,  only 
mildly  annoyed  hy  the  car  alarm  that  went  off  un- 
der the  window,  loud  enough  to  wake  the  dead. 
It  didn't  wake  the  hahy. 

I  In  hah}  was  cold  to  touch.  In  terror  Joyce 
grahhed  her  up.  I  humped  her  on  the  hack,  tried 
to  breathe  into  hei  mouth,  ran  to  the  phone, 
stabbed  999. 

It  was  only  when  she  was  being  asked  for  de- 
tails in  the  hospital  that  they  found  she  had  an- 
i  it  her;  back  went  the  ambulance— and  hack  again 
to  the  hospital,  bearing  the  older  child  still  breath- 
ing but  salted  d<  >\vn  into  a  coma  from  winch  she 
nevei  would  ret  i  iver. 

I  he  salt  murderess.  At  her  trial  she  cried  salt 
tears  and  said  she  was  only  trying  to  keep  them 
quiet  Win  is  it  on  sale  it  it's  a  poison?  she  want- 
ed to  know.  The  prosec  ution  said  it  was  a  poison 
so  unpleasant  that  no  one  would  take-  it  unless 
forced  by  measures  of  extreme  cruelty.  That  the 
physical  sufferings  it  induced  included  painful 
muscle  cramps  and  contractions,  a  fearful  raging 
thirst,  vomiting,  diarrhea,  hallucinations,  and 
i  onvulsions 

"Rut  the,  drank  it!"  wailed  the  mother. 

"You  ga\  e  them  no  alternative." 


flic-  salt  murderess  was  sent  to  jail 

be  of  perfectly  sound  mind  and  a  danger  to  an 

i  hildren.  In  prison  all  children  visited  her,  con- 
.  ,.i  i   i  .i ii    .  .i  1.....      u    i:   ..  t.i 


vulsing  up  and  down  the  walls  of  her  cell.  For  fif- 
teen years  she  lived  in  a  cell  where  children 
writhed  around  her  like  worms  in  a  fisherman's 
bucket.  For  fifteen  years  she  half-lived,  numb 
with  pain,  blind  with  too  much  vision.  And  when 
they  let  her  out  of  prison  she  came  to  live  on  the 
Island.  A  fellow  prisoner  had  talked  about  it. 
.About  the  emptiness,  and  the  gleams  of  light  on 
water.  From  the  prison  library  Joyce  borrowed 
hi  ioks  i  in  gai  del  ling 

She  l>  mud  an  empt  semi-derelict,  for- 

gi  itten,  i  iwned  I  ne  on  the  mainland.  She 

,    I  there  lightly,  with  planks  and  polyethylene 

sacks  across  the-  root,  an  untidy  plot  of  onions 

and  potatoes  .a  the  hack    Walked  to  the  post  i>( 

id   rhursday  to  collect  her  giro,  buy  a  lew 

lies.  Never  bought  salt.  Spoke  to  no  one. 

i  the  evening  and  the  morning  staring  out  to 

sea,  the  sides  i  if  hei  head  unpeeled  to  the  horizon, 

n.  a  a  wall,  ni  it  a  i  hild,  in  sight.  1  )reamed  by  night 

<  it  glistening  saltchildren  float  my  in  white  from  the 

-e.i.  si  uljMc-d  and  still  .is  1   i  ip  in  the  moon 

>altchildren,  a  million  crystallized  tears. 


They  floated  gently  as  ice  in  the  black  water, 
bumping  and  nudging  in  to  shore.  But  in  the 
morning  when  she  looked  they  were  gone;  there 
was  only  the  brown  seaweed  bobbing  to  the  sur- 
fac  e  and  the  occasional  gray-backed  gull. 

Salt  preserves  and  salt  destroys.  All  life 
sprang  from  the  salt-soup  of  the  sea,  hut  her 
children  are  dead  as  rocks  and  hang  as  heavy 
al  'in  her  heart.  It  was  ;i  madness,  an  accident, 
an  impossibility.  1  low  can  there  he  a  thing 
done  which  can  newer  newer  be  undone.'1  How, 
in  a  botched  and  transitory  life,  can  one  thing 
become  irrevocable?  All  the  rest  of  her  life  is 
void.  It  was  all  waiting  to  become  that  and  liv- 
ing to  regret  it.  (Jloiids  and  sea  spume  are  the 
color  of  salt;  sea  air  keeps  the  taste  of  it  in  her 
mouth:  even  here,  there  is  no  escape. 

Then  one  frosty  salt-grained  night  there's 
scrabbling  at  her  propped-up  door;  scrabbling 
and  snuffling  and  shuddering  sobs.  He. id  still 
full  of  salt-mummies,  she  stumbles  to  the  glass- 
less  window  and  leans  out.  A  young  girl  is  bat- 
tering weakly  on  the  door,  fists  upraised,  hair 
salt-silver  in  the  moonlight.  "Here,"  Joyce 
calls.  Her  voice  has  scarcely  worked  for  sixteen 
years.  The  girl  comes  blindly  to  the  window — 
Joyce  helps  her  over  the  sill,  leads  her  to  her 
matted  pile  of  bedding,  wraps  her  in  a  blanket. 
When  the  girl  has  snuffled  and  burrowed  her- 
self to  sleep,  Joyce  lies  beside  her,  curling  her 
body  around  the  warm  question  mark  of  the 
girl's  blanketed  back. 

It  is  no  mystery  where  she  comes  from.  She's 
I  he  younger  daughter  of  old  McBnde,  who  that 
night  had  tried  with  her  what  he'd  been  doing 
with  her  older  sister  the  past  five  years.  Only 
the  nine-year-old  did  not  he  sickened  and  still 
hut  (ought  like  a  cat,  scratched  him  to  bleed- 
ing, and  ran  two  dark  miles  to  the  safety  of  the 
nearest  dwelling:  Joyce's.  And  there  she  stayed. 
Walking  down  to  get  the  boat  tor  school,  and 
back  in  the  evening  to  Joyce's  cottage.  When 
McBnde  was  out  fishing  she  fetched  her  things 
from  Ins  house,  and  two  of  his  six  geese  that 
she  said  were  hers.  They  kept  them  in  the  ru- 
ined front  room  and  they  made  tine  watchdogs. 
She  showed  Joyce  how  to  collect  winkles,  and 
where  the  blackberries  were.  They  ate  no  s.ilt. 

And  when  Joyce  s,,r  staring  out  to  sea  in  the 
evening,  the  girl  colored  in  her  exercise  book 
on  the  flat  rock  beside  her;  or  it  it  was  wet,  they 
sat  either  side  of  the  driftwood  fire  and  made 
up  spooky  stories.  Joyce  never  spoke  ot  her 
children,  nor  the  girl  of  her  father.  This  was 
i hen  lite-.  And  when  Joyce  lay  curled  around 
her  island-daughter's  sleeping  back,  she  had  no 
more  dreams  ot  saltchildren,  but  dreamed  in- 
stead she  was  ,a  ihe  prow  ot  a  boat,  with  the 
warm  sun  on  her  face  and  chest,  sailing  forward 
lie  light.  ■ 
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Science 
Says 


A  Collection  ot  QuotatK 
Meaning,  and  Practice  of  Scien. 


For  provocative  ideas  about  the  forces 
that  shape  our  lives,  turn  to  remarkable 
new  books  from  W.H.  Freeman 


NEWTON'S  TYRANNY 

The  Suppressed  Scientific  Discoveries 
of  Stephen  Gray  and  John  Flamsteed 
David  Clark  and  Stephen  P.H.  Clark 

IIh'  fascinating  story  ot  the  dark  side  ot  a  flawed  genius    and 
his  attempts  to  stifle  the  achievements  of  two  unsung  heme 


THE  TIMES  OF  THEIR  LIVES 

Life,  Love,  and  Death  in  Plymouth  Colony 
James  Deetz  and  Patricia  Scott  Deetz 

"Giving  new  life  to  an  old  myth,  Deetz  demonstrates  that  as  far 
as  Plymouth  and  the  Pilgrims  are  concerned,  the  past  is  not  what 
it  used  to  be.  and  probably  never  was   Meticulous,  generous, 
and  irreverent.     An  instant  classic." 

—  Petei  J   Gomes,  Harvard  University, 
Formerly  President  of  the  Pilgrim  So<  lety  of  Plymouth 


SCIENCE  SAYS 

A  Collection  of  Quotations  on  the  History, 
Meaning,  and  Practice  of  Science 
Edited  by  Rob  Kaplan 

An  inspiring,  provocative  and  frequently  amusing  offering  of 
bon  mots— including  wit  and  wisdom  from  such  luminaries  as 
Albert  Einstein.  Richard  P.  Feynman,  and  Stephen  W  Hawking 

"The  great  tragedy  of  Science— the  slaying  of  a  beautiful 
hypothesis  by  an  ugly  fact."    -T  H   Huxley 


DESIGNING  BABIES 

The  Brave  New  World  of  Reproductive  Technc 
Roger  Gosden 

"Gosden's  lively  clear  prose  and  his  knack  for  explicating  <  omplex 
procedures  make  Ins  book  as  enjoyable  as  it  is  informative  " 

"A  smart,  fascinating,  and  engaging  loot-  at  designei  babies, 
clones  and  genetic  enhancement  " 

Glenn  IVk  Gee,  authoi  of  The  Perfe.  t  B.ib\ 
NOW  IN  PAPERBACK 


ANGLES  OF  REFLECTION 

Logic  and  a  Mother's  Love 
Joan  L.  Richards 


"Mathematician  and  science  historian  Ri  hards  bin   ; 
to  mathematics  and  physics  as  she  ponder?  in 
motherhood  and  a  career  in  a  male-dominated 
A  compelling  story  oi  balancing  careei  and  p  in 
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silver  flatware. 
JV9th  century  mahogany  bookcase, 
andfather  clocV  that  can/t  even  keep  time.  |    Define  luxury  f 


|  Luxury  isn't  bound  by  rules.  Which  means  the  Control  Trac  4WD  system 
i  pounds  of  towing  capacity  will  serve  you  well  even  if  shopping  is  your 
.n  extreme  sport.  Visit  lincolnvehicles.com,  or  call  800-688-8898. 
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FORTUNES  SMILE 

Betting  hig  at  the  World  Series  of  Poker 
By  James  McManus 


JMjlew  in  on  American  Airlines,  the  nickname 
for  two  pocket  aces,  and  1  take  thai  as  a  very 
good  sign.  I've  got  my  poker  hooks,  sunglasses,  and 
kicky  hats,  including  the  White  Sox  cap  1  got 
married  in.  My  room  at  Binion's  Horseshoe  over- 
looks downtown  Las  Vegas's  dolorous,  last-gasp 
attempt  to  keep  up  with  the  hillion-dollar  resorts 
five  miles  south  on  the  Strip,  which  in  the  List  tew 
years  have  siphoned  off  most  of  the  city's  M  mil- 
lion annual  tourists  with  pixilated  facsimiles  of 
Paris  and  Bellagio,  Im- 
perial Rome  and  Re- 
naissance Venice — all 
the  more  reason  to  he 
happily  ensconced 
way  up  here  at  the 
Horseshoe.  Even  bet- 
ter  this  evening  is  that 
the  2000  World  Series 
ot  Poker  is  m  full 
swing  downstairs.  To- 
morrow, with  a  $4,000 
stake,  I'm  going  to  try 
to  win  a  seat  in  the 
million-dollar  cham- 
pionship event,  due  to 
begin  in  five  days. 

I  ain't  superstitious,  as  Willie  1  )ixon  once  sang, 
hut  my  second  daughter,  Beatrice,  was  conceived 
in  Bellagio,  Italy,  so  my  kicky  hats  include  a  sun 
visi  if  sporting  the  logo  ot  the  local  version.  I've  al- 
so been  playing  poker  tor  thirty-nine  years  now, 
everything  from  penny-ante  family  games  in  the 
Bronx  to  $80— $160  hold'em  at  the  Bellagio,  hut 
never  at  anything  close  to  this  level.  The  cham- 
pionship event  costs  $10,000  to  enter,  and  always 
draws  the  top  two  or  three  hundred  pros  in  the 
world.  I'm  good,  hut  not  that  good.  1  was  taught  by 


my  uncle  and  grandfather,  both  named  Tom  Mad- 
den, then  got  schooled  in  caddy  sharks  by  guys  with 
names  like  I  )oc  ,\nd  Tennessee.  M\  current  home 
game  in  C  ihicago  involves  day-traders,  attorneys, 
a  transit-systems  planner,  and  a  pizza  delivery  man. 
It's  a  game  that  I  tare  pretty  well  in,  hut  I  still 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  T.  J.  (  .'louiicr,  die  former 
Canadian  Football  League  tight  end  who  is  now- 
one  ot  poker's  best  players,  when  be  \i\s:  "The 
World  Series  is  a  c<  mglomeration  ot  local  cham- 
pions. There's  |oe  Plow 
tii  >m  1<  iwa  w  In  i's  the 
champii  >n  in  Ins  game 
at  home;  hundreds  i  >f 
local  l  hampions  like 
him  n  niie  to  Vegas  ti  < 
pi. iv  the  World  Series. 
But  it's  like  the  differ- 
ence in  going  from 
pi  ay  i  nil  high  -chool 
football  to  College  foot- 
ball: It's  a  hig  step  up." 
To  reduce  the  long 
odds  ih.it  I'll  only  em- 
barrass myself,  I've 
spent  the  last  year 
practk  ing  on  a  com- 
puter while  studying  the  tour  poker  bibles:  (  ,'loui  i 
ers  Championship  No-Limit  &  Pot-Limit  Hold'em, 
cowritten  with  Tom  McEvoy,  the  1C)M  world 
champion;  David  Sklansky's  seminal  Theory  <>j 
Poker  and  Hold'em  Poker  for  Advanced  PI 
the  latter  cowritten  with  Mason  Malmuth;  and 
Doyle  Brunson's  Super/System;  A  I  <>aw  in 
er  Poker,  cowritten  with  (among  others)  Sklan- 
sky,  Chip  Reese,  and  Bobby  Baldwin,  the  \ 
champion  and  currently  president  of  rh<  P 
gio — which  is  good  luck  right  then 


]ames  McManus' s  must  recent  hooks  are  t  ire. it  America,  a  cullectii  m  <>f  pi  inns,  and  (  ioing  to  thi 
last  article  for  Harper's  M,iga:me,  "Trekking  the  (  'n\  nj  J.r.Pi       ippeared  in  the    \jm 
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switch  on  the  light   in  the  bathroom.    [~hese 
little  yellow  horseshoes  on  the  sham- 
f  I  ^        I1' '"  c"u^  soaF  might  help,  to* '. 


1 


he  i  n  ivvJed  main  tournament  area  has  fort} 
live  oval  poker  tables,  each  surrounded  by  ten  or 
eleven  chairs.  The  size  ot  a  grammar  school  gym, 
the  room  has  an  eighteen-foot  ceiling  titled  with 
cameras  and  monitors  but  not  quite  enough  ven- 
tilation tor  the  number  oi  players  who  smoke. 


Posters  along  the  walls  give  results  from  previous 
events,  including  a  color  photograph  ot  each  win- 
nei  ["here's  precious  little  else  in  the  way  ot 
adornment,  no  music  besides  the  droning  an- 
nouncements ot  poker  activity  and  locust-like 
clacking  i  >t  c  hips.  ^Ii.uvji  i  IV 

The  s  5,000  no-limit  hold'em  event  starts  to- 
morrow at  noon,  so  that's  when  I'll  play  my  first 
satellite  while  the  best  two  or  three  hundred 
players  are  otherwise  engaged,  before  1  go  to  bed, 
though,  1  need  to  take  a  tew  notes  on  the  action. 
hi  satellites  for  the  Big  One,  ten  people  pay 
■  1  apiece  and  play  a  winner-take-all  freeze- 

out.  Which  will  make  me  a  9-1  underdog  to- 
\ .  assuming  I'm  evenly  matched  with  my 
ind  of  course  1  will  not  be.  But  a 
night  ,1   liluted  competition  will  give  me 

the  best ,  or  lea  t  I   id,  i  hance  of  winning. 

Mi  ist  ,  if  the  -  itellites  have  S^OO  buy-ins  and 
generate  a  morrow's  event,  but  one  table 

1  ■  en  ed  for  $  1 ,000  at  t  ii  m. 
\  harried  blot  I  tl<  iipc-non  with  a  microphone — 
bet  n.iiiK  tag  i-  n\  ing  to  till  the  next 

i  ne   "lint  one  t,  p|  ivers!  <■   bailee  to  win 

i  seat  in  the  Bi  Nine  hi  ipetuls  already 

have  chips  stacked  in  front  of  them,  along  with 
their  Walkman-  and  water  bottles,  ashtrays  and 
tin-  As  Fyodor  Mikhailovich  confessed  to  his 
second  bride,  Ann  ryevna,  who'd  con- 

quered  his  heart  w  bile  taking  di  >\\  imbler 

in  shorthand:  v  Vice  I  heat  the  clatter  ot  the  chips, 


1  almost  gi  i  into  convul 


Mulls. 


lea 
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sit ,  f(  irking  i  iver  $1,015,  the  $15  being  the  ji 
I  m  I  schmired.  Once  1  receive  my  own  SI 
stack  ot  green  ($25)  and  brown  ($100)  chips 
the  dealer  starts  shuffling,  I've  never  felt  any  i 
ready. 

I  lold'em  involves  nine  or  ten  players  recei 
two  facedown  cards  each  (called  "the  pock 
followed  by  three  faceup  shared,  or  "com nun 
card-  ("die  flop"),  a  fourth  community  card  ( 
turn,"  or  "fourth  street"),  and  a  fifth  commu 
card  ("the  river,"  or  "fifth  street").  Two  rot; 
antes  called  "blinds,"  small  and  large,  initi; 
round  ot  betting  before  the  flop,  with  a  rout 
belting  after  the  flop,  after  fourth  street,  an 
ter  filth  street.  Starting  at  $25  and  $50,  the  b 
double  every  twenty  minutes.  Since  the  gai 
n<  i-limit,  a  player  may  bet  anything  from  $5 
to  all  his  chips  at  any  point  in  the  sequence. 
limit  action  seldom  reaches  a  showdown  on 
street,  where,  if  it  did,  the  best  five-card  p 
hand  wins.  Most  often,  an  intimidating  w 
before  or  |ust  after  the  flop  gets  no  callers,  an. 
bettor  receives  the  whole  pot. 

Things  get  much  trickier  when  facforu 
your  position.  Acting  last  from  the  dealer's] 
ton  (which  rotates  hand  by  hand)  is  the  stroi 
position,  since  you  see  everyone  else's  a< 
before  deciding  whether  to  told,  call,  or  raise 
can  therefore  net  away  with  playing  slis 
weaker  hands;  whereas  only  big  pairs,  ace-1 
or  suited  connecting  face  cards  (Q^Jf,  to 
ample)  are  likely  to  make  money  played  fro- 
early  position.  As  early  shades  clockwise 
middle,  then  late  position,  the  valences  of 
gering  assert  themselves  and  less  savvy  pi; 
get  soundly  outmaneuvered. 

My  satellite  rivals  are  mostly  middle-aged 
ot  all  stripes:  the  anxious,  the  collected 
pocky,  the  sleek;  ex-beatniks,  ex -jocks,  am 
hippies.  So  1  feel  right  at  home  on  all  counts 
though  one  of  us  will  stroll  ott  with  ever  I 
ebe's  money,  the  table  has  a  friendly,  it  not  | 
munificent,  vibe.  When  someone  gets  edg 
the  showdown,  the  usual  response  is,  "C 
hand."  We  also  tip  the  cocktail  waitress  to 
another.  None  of  this  fools  me,  however. 

A  gray-haired  Vietnamese  woman  in  r 
mim  >red  shades  lias  taken  the  lead,  winning 
of  i he  lust  eleven  pots.  Doing  less  well  i 
toothless  varmint  in  seat  one,  just  to  the  left  i 
dealer.  1  lis  scraggly  beard  starts  high  on  his  cl 
hones  and  covers  his  Adam's  apple,  with 
han  ol  similar  aspect,  the  entire  gnarled  p;u  a 
tentatively  winched  together  by  a  powder! 
I INLV  cap.  Yours  truly  sports  poker  face,  ti  tl 
uni  shades,  and  Bellagio  visor  bur  still  hasn  i 
tend  one-  pot.  Htm  too  scared. 

Most  ot  my  no-limit  experience  is  on  Ma>  M 
World  Series  ot  Poker  program  and  Bob 
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|.  Tournament  Texas  Hold'cm.  By  playing 
i>  reds  ol  thousands  ot  hands  (and  winning 
i.  virtual  tournaments),  I've  sharpened  m\ 
r  ense  and  money  -management  skills,  and  de- 
I  ied  a  not-had  sense  of  no-limit  wagering 
\l  ms.  Yet  computer  play  aftords  no  opportu- 
t  o  read  faces  and  body  language  lor  "tells," 

I  nay  actually  diminish  die  mental,  fiscal, 
-ihysical  stamina  required  tor  live-action 
r.  The  $1,015  I'm  risking  is  real,  with  9-1 
I  thai  I'll  lose  every  Lent.  1  can't  sit  here  with 
j  ind  Brunson  and  Sklansky  open  in  my  lap, 
t  ibing  an  index  or  two  for  advice  about  play- 
<n  unsuited  ace-jack. :i   The  main  thing  I 
here  is  feel,  and  for  this,  hooks  and  coin- 
's can't  help  much,  Right  now  the  pot  has 
i   raised  hy  the  muscular  Arah  in  the  s.dr- 
i  ed  tortoiseshell  Wayfarers,  not  Masque's 
er  -4"  What  is  Stains  thinking  that  I'm 
i  any  that  he's  thinking?  h  his  visceral  aplomh 
i  act.'  The  only  things  I'm  sure  of  is  that  he 
s  my  money  more  than  Player  -4  ever  could 
ftha1  he's  already  knocked  «>ut  Madame  Ho. 
f  I  can't  look  into  his  eyes,  at  least  I  can  oh- 
t|'  how  hard  his  lungs  are  working.  If  I've 
id  him  in  right,  1  can  feel  it. 
L'hi  now  from  middle  position  I'm  playing 

i*,  having  called  Slains's  $200  preflop  raise. 
flop  has  come  ace,  five,  king — all  of  spades. 
i  flushes  ahro.ij,  there's  ,i  het  and  three  calls 
d  ol  me.  That  no  one  has  raised  makes  my  pot 
about  12-1,  with  my  shot  at  a  hill  house  a 
rorse  than  one  in  thirteen.  But  1  call,  Uod 
.  vs  why,  and  fourth  street  comes  up  J4,  giv- 
ne  aces  and  lacks.  After  Stains  hets  another 
),  two  hands  get  folded,  hut  the  guy  on  the 
in  reraises.  Tw<  >  i  ither  calls  i  in  my  right,  then 
d,  then  .  .  .  the  next  thing  1  know  the  dealer 
•irmg  at  me.  So  is  Stains.  So  is  the  Pakistani 
to  his  left.  With  only  lour  outs  (the  two  re- 

1  ling  aces  and  lacks),  folding  aces-irp  makes  me 
tl  with  irrational  pride,  hut  when  the  dealer 

tjs  over  )♦,  I  no  longer  have  a  good  feeling. 

■  Meed  to  take  a  piss  ahout  now,  hut  1  hold  it, 
the  poker  gods  deem  fit  to  reward  me.  Fifteen 
Is  go  by  in  which  I  can  do  no  wrong.  1  win  six 
l-sized  pots,  three  in  a  row  toward  the  end,  us- 

'  check-raises,  semi-blurts,  traps — the  whole 
vs.  By  midnight  1  have  $4A\\  almost  halt 

i|:hips  on  the  table.  The  slender  Pakistani  guy, 
's  named  Hasan  1  lahih,  has  roughly  $2,700;  a 

c!  bearded  guy  named  Tom  Jacobs  about  $2,400. 
'ith  the  blinds  at  $400  and  $800,  Jacobs 
es  all-in  on  the  third  hand  we  play.  Hahib 
.,  turning  over  two  sevens.  (In  heads-up  ac- 
.  when  one  player  goes  all-in  usually  both 


a  />nl<LT  tournament  one  |>la\'s  hundreds  oj  hands  a 
the  hands  il/scifsscd1  in  tins  article  have  Iwn  ream- 
ted  as  accurately  as  I  and  others  can  recall. 


expose  t  he i r  hole  cards  since  no  m.  ire  betting  i  ■ 
possible.)  When  |acohs  flips  over  A- 10,  Hahib  he- 
1 <  Hues  an  1 1-9  favorite,  and  I  get  to  watch  the  do- 
or site  "race"  from  the  sideline:  J -J-  5,  followed  b\ 
a  trey,  then  a  deuce.  I'm  down  to  one  adversary 
The  only  problem  is  that  it's  Hasan  Hahib,  wlv  i 
finished  second  last  month  at  the  World  Poker 
v  Ten  nod  unit  event  d<  iwn  in  Tunica,  Mississip- 
pi. And  he  now  has  me  slightly  outchipped. 

We  fence  tor  a  halt  di  >:en  hands,  neither  i  it  us 
w  illing  ti  i  call  pretli  >p  bets,  before  1  discover  a  pair 
of  queens  peering  back  tip  between  my  thumbs. 
Beit  ing  first,  1  can  try  to  trap  1  las; in  by  ( 1  )  mere- 
ly calling  his  big  blind,  (2)  putting  in  a  modest 
raise,  or  (3)  moving  all-in,  hoping  that  be  (a) 
calls,  and  (b)  doesn't  have  aces  or  kings.  1  decide 
to  try  door  number  three.  And  he  calls,  then 
puts  the  frighteners  on  me  by  turning  over  k* 
and  ...  10*.  When  the  board  fails  to  impn  ive  ei- 
ther of  our  hands,  the  dealer  yells,  "Winner  on 
table  64!"  Yawning  yet  flabbergasted,  I  sil  back 
and  try  to  relax.  Carol  takes  my  name  and  ad- 
dress, then  issues  a  printed  receipt  tor  $10,001, 
the  last  buck  being  the  token  entry  tee.  Event  25, 
it  says,  World  Championship,  5/15/2000, 
and  assigns  me  to  Table  5  i,  Seat  6. 
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"esides  drawing  record  numbers  <  if  entries,  the 
2000  WSOP,  I've  discovered,  has  already  pro- 
duced a  tew  of  what  might  be  called  cultural 
achievements.  The  $1,500  seven-stud  bracelet, 
along  with  the  $1  35,975  first  pn:e,  went  to  Jerri 
Thomas,  ,i  forty-one-year-old  Irian  Cincinnati 
who  had  given  birth  only  three  months  earlier.  She 
,\\iA  her  husband,  1  lain,  are  now  only  the  second 
married  couple  with  a  WSOP  bracelet  apiece. 
The  following  event,  limit  Omaha,  was  won  by  Ivo 
Donev,  a  former  chess  pro  from  Austria  who'd 
spent  the  past  two  years  reading  Sklansky  and 


RANKING  OF  POKER  HANDS 

•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••a 

Straight  Flush:  five  consecutive  cards  of  the  same  suit,  such 

as  8*  9*  10*  J*  QV.  The  highest  possible  hand 

is  an  ace-high  straight  flush,  called  a  royal  flush. 
Four  of  a  Kind:  tour  cards  of  the  same  rank,  such  as 

10*  10*  104  10*. 
Full  House:  three  cards  of  one  rank  and  two  of  another,  such 

as  three  fives  and  two  queens. 
Flush:  five  cards  of  the  same  suit,  such  as  24  5i  7*  J*  A4 . 
Straight:  five  consecutive  cards  of  mixed  suits,  such  as 

5*  6*  7*  8*  94.  (In  a  straight,  an  ace  can  be  used  as 

either  a  high  or  a  low  card.) 
Three  of  a  Kind:  three  cards  of  the  same  rank,  such  as  64  6*  6*. 
Two  Pairs:  two  cards  of  the  same  rank  and  two  other  cards  of 

another  rank,  such  as  Q4  Q*  and  94  9*. 
Pair:  two  cards  of  the  same  rank,  such  as  4*  44». 
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McEvoy  and  practicing  on  Wilson  software. 

A  week  ago,  on  Ma\  4,  Jennifer  I  larman  won 
the  no- limit  deuce  to-se\ren  event.  Because  of  its 
steep  decree  of  difficulty,  the  event  drew  only 
thirty  entrants,  In  it  the  deuce  (in  which  the  low- 
est hand  wins)  is  the  ink  poker  professionals 
covet  almost  as  much  as  the  Big  One.  No  satel- 
lites yet  played  for  it,  soonh  py  put  tint;  up  $5,000 
can  the  cockiest,  best  bankrolled  players  com- 
pete. I  I. in n. in  is  a  blond,  thirty- twoish,  dog-crazy 
gamine  who  plays  high-stakes  lowhall  games 
every  nighi  with  the  likes  of  Brunson,  Chip 
Reese,  and  Annie  1  'tike,  but  she'd  never  played 
no-limit  deuce.  Neither  bad  1  Hike,  tor  that  mat- 
ter, but  lb, it  didn't  faze  either  of  them.  They 
took  a  ten-minute  lesson  from  Howard  Lederer, 
1  Hike's  brother,  and  ten  hours  later  1  larman  had 
the  bracelet  and  $146,250.  And  then,  on  May  5, 
Phil li]1  Ivey  took  home  the  Omaha  bracelet,  de- 
feating Thomas  "Amarillo  Slim"  Preston  with  a 
series  ol  fifth-street  miracles  at  the  final  table, 
coming  bat. k  from  a  5-1  chip  deficit.  In  thirty 
years  ol  World  Series  play,  during  which  he's 
won  four  bracelets,  Sinn  bad  never  lost  at  a  ft 
nal  table.  Playing  out  ol  Atlantic  <■  n  v,  the  twen- 
ty-three-year-old hey  has  been  on  the  tourna- 
ment i.  ire iiit  for  less  than  six  months  but  is  now 
the  only  African  American  with  a  WSOP 
bracelet. 

The  World  Series  of  Poker  (and  tournament 
poker  in  general)  was  invented  hy  Benny  Pinion 
in  the  spring  of  1970.  I  le  simply  invited  a  few  of 
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bis  high-n  illing  i  n  mies  to  ci  mipete  among  them- 
selves and  then  vote  tor  t  lie  hesl  all-around  play- 
er; the  winner,  |ohnn\  Moss,  received  a  small 
I  whatever  money  he'd  earned  at  the 
table.  I  be  current  freeze-oul  structure,  which 
continues  until  one  player  has  all  die  i.  hips,  was 
instated  in  P'7  1 .  and  Moss  won  again,  ibis  time 
taking  home  J  Die  next  year's  winner, 

II.  i  Slim,  w.  ii  te  a  book,  and 


went  on  the  talk -show  circuit,  boosting  the  p 
lie's  interest  in  tournament  poker.  By  the  ti 
Brunson  became  the  second  repeat  champioi 
1977,  fust  prize  had  quadrupled  to  $  H0.00C 
was  tip  io  $700,000  by  1988,  the  second  \ 
Johnny  (Tan  won.  From  1991  until  last  y< 
first  prize  was  an  even  $  I  million,  with  the  m 
her  of  entries  and  total  prize  money  steadily  clii 
ing.  bast  year's  championship  event  drew 
entries,  with  second  place  paying  a  rec< 
$768,625.  Almost  from  the  WSOP's  incepti 
the  total  prize  money  awarded  has  dwarfed 
purses  of  Wimbledon,  the  Masters,  and  the  K 
t ue k\  1  )erhy.  There  are  now  twenty-four  prel 
inary  events.  The  buy-in  to  the  Big  One  remstl 
$10,000,  but  these  days  the  majority  of  pla\;| 
gain  entry  by  winning  satellites  or  super-sa 
lites,  mini-tournaments  designed  to  democra 
the  competition;  they  are  also  thought  to  be 
most  legitimate  route  in,  since  they  reward  p 
er  skill  instead  of  deep  pockets,  thoi 
^■^        the  two  often  work  hand  in  hand. 
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minus  seventy  minutes,  and  counting, 
ter  halt  an  hour  of  lazy  backstroke  in  the  root 
pool,  I  open  my  Cloutier  and  start  cramming) 
my  first  big  exam  since  I  was  an  undergrad  tw 
ty-seven  years  ago.  I'm  reviewing  all  twelve 
T.J.'s  practice  hands,  poring  over  underlii 
phrases  to  see  it  I've  absorbed  the  logic  of 
analyses.  "Cardinal  rule  number  one  in  no-li: 
hold'em  is:  If  you  limp  with  aces,  you  will  ne 
get  broke  with  aces."  And  this,  on  the  luck  I 
tor:  "You  tan  set  up  all  the  plays  in  the  world, 
can  play  perfectly  on  a  hand,  and  you  can  still  k 
And  there's  nothing  that  you  can  do  about 
I  he  rest  of  bis  advice  I've  tried  to  reduce  to  f 
memorizable  aphorisms. 

1 .  I  )on't  call  big  bets;  told  or  raise. 

2.  Avoid  trouble  hands  like  K*Q*.  K*J# 
any  ace  w  ith  a  kicker  smaller  than  a  king  in 
hist  tour  positions. 

v  Don't  always  steal-raise  in  obvious  bluff) 
positions  (the  small  blind,  the  button),  and  f 
big  bands  (even  A4A4»)  slowly  from  them. 

4.  1  'rawing  hands  are  death. 

This  last  one  means:  Don't  risk  your  tour 
ineiit  life  chasing  big  pairs  with  small  ones 
medium  suited  connectors,  as  is  often  correci 
a  limit  game.  You'd  win  a  big  pot  it  you  til 
your  straight  or  flush,  but  aggressive  no-lii 
players  nuke  you  pay  too  high  a  price  to  di 
against  them.  Mistakes  in  no-limit  tend  to 
costlier  by  an  order  ol  magnitude,  and  the  el 
that  von  lose  in  a  tournament  can't  be  replenisl 
by  digging  into  your  pocket.  Amen. 

Furious  satellite  action  is  still  underway  as  I 
rive  in  the  tournament  area  just  before  n< 
with  the  overflow  crowd  getting  denser  by  the 
ond.  hiding  from  their  faces,  a  tew  of  these  In 
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h  i  have  been  playing  .ill  night.  Dealers  raise 
tl  betting  levels  every  three  minutes  instead  i  >t 
e  ry  twenty,  eliminating  players  tout  de  suite  hut 
it  icing  the  caliber  of  poker  to  little  hetter  than 
a  m  crapshoots.  Railbirds  are  six  or  eight  deep, 
c  iping  and  whistling  when  their  homhre  sur- 
v  es,  as  four  camera  crews  roam  the  aisles.  One 
E  they're  focusing  on  is  tournament  director  Boh 
Thompson,  a  silver-haired  cowhoy  with  a  dul- 
p  basso  drawl.  With  his  big  jaw  and  narrow-eyed 
g  e,  he  effortlessly  personifies  the  American 
Vst,  Texas  hold'em  in  particular.  And  that's 
wjat  we  came  here  to  play:  cowhoy  poker. 
I«ompson  runs  the  floor  with  his  son,  Robert,  and 
Im  Elias;  his  daughter,  Cathi  Wood,  coordi- 
n  es  the  administration.  Her  tact  sheet  says  that 
ilive  hundred  entrants  sign  up,  nine  players 
n>re  than  the  usual  thirty-six  will  be  paid;  first 
pee  will  pay  $1.5  million,  second  will  pay  almost 
$30,000,  and  all  other  payouts  will  escalate.  1  lei 
fier  just  announced  that  last  year's  record  of  593 
fh  been  shattered,  then  pointed  to  the  line  of 
:  a  entrants  with  ten  grand  in  their  pocket  still 
silking  three-players  thick  out  the  door.  Clear- 
I'  10  cards  will  be  in  the  air  for  a  spell. 
In  the  meantime,  Puggy  Pearson,  the  1973 
.  impion,  holds  court  in  a  gold-and-lemon  silk 
C  nghis  Khan  outfit,  including  a  en  iwn  with  tas- 
ked earflaps  to  go  with  his  broad  smile,  epony- 
iaus  pug  nose,  and  Abe  Lincoln  mustacheless 
pard.  Elsewhere  I  see  little  black  dresses,  tuxe- 
.  and  a  short,  wild-eyed  black  guy  in  a  cloth 
itnan's  helmet  hung  with  a  dozen  pink  or  yel- 
|v  rabbit's  feet.  The  leading  sartorial  choice, 
iugh,  is  Poker  Practical:  baseball  cap,  sun- 
iisses,  sateen  casino  jacket.  Among  so  many 
irn-fed  middle-aged  guys  in  goatees  and  Levi's, 
:m  still  looks  clear-eyed  and  rangy  at  seventy- 
5'en,  bedecked  in  pressed  khaki  trousers,  pl.it- 
*i  im  belt  buckle,  mother-of-pearl  buttons  on  his 
:sp  cowboy  shut. 

However  unlikely  this  sounds,  the  World  Se- 

|s  of  Poker  has  evolved  from  its  good-old-boy 

its  mto  a  stronghold  of,  yes,  functional  multi- 

dturalism,  proving,  if  nothing  else,  that  there  is 

•:h  a  thing.  The  held  is  an  ecumenical  crazy 

lit  of  players  from  twenty-three  countries  on  all 

:  inhabited  continents,  among  them  Scotty 

teuyen  (the  gold-bedecked  1998  champion) 

im  Saigon,  Hasan  Habib  from  Karachi,  and, 

mi  Pamplona,  a  Carlos  Fuentes.  Any  all-name 

tm  would  also  have  to  include  Tab  Thiptm- 

ikon,  Jesus  Ferguson,  Exxon  Feyznia,  David 

|  astik,  Chip  Jett,  Spring  Cheong,  Sam  (.Mizzle, 

n  Poon  Wang,  and  I  luckleberry  Seed,  the  1996 

tampion.  Among  toned  jocks  like  Seed  and 

iyne  Flack  and  Daniel  Negreanu  we  have  equal 

imbersot  the  obese  and  the  skeletal,  plus  plen- 

of  folks  who  are  youthful  or  ancient,  wheel- 

tair-bound  or  in  dance  shoes.  Evangelical  Chris- 


GLOSSARY  OF  POKER  TSRMS 

all-in   having  all  one's  chips  in  the  pot 

belly  draw:  a  straight  that  lacks  an  inside  card 

Big  Slick:  ace-king 

boss  trips:  the  highest  possible  three  oj  a  kind 

button:  disc  that  rotates  clockwise  around  the  table  to  indicate 

which  player  is  the  last  to  bet 
crying  call:  a  call  with  a  hand  you  think  has  a  small  chance  of 

winning 
flop:  the  first  three  exposed  community  cards,  dealt  simultaneously 
freeroll:  to  compete  with  other  people's  money 
johnnies,  jacks 

kicker:  a  side  card  accompanying  a  higher  card  or  cards 
muck:  to  discard  or  fold 
rainbow:  a  flop  of  three  different  suits 
semi-bluff:  to  bet  with  a  hand  you  don't  think  is  the  best  hand 

but  which  has  a  reasonable  chance  of  improving  to  the  best  hand 
slow-play:  to  check  or  call  an  opponent's  bet  with  a  big 

hand  in  order  to  win  more  money  in  later  betting  rounds 
smooth  call:  a  call  when  a  raise  is  expected 
steal:  a  bet  big  enough  to  cause  your  opponents  to  fold,  especially 

when  your  own  hand  is  weak 
suck  out:  to  make  a  lucky  draw  on  fifth  street,  especially  with  a 

hand  you  should  have  folded  earlier 
wheel.-a/u'e-riigri  straight,  such  as  A'2-3-4-5. 


tians  are  competing  with  Larry  Flynt,  (  T.Os  and 
dot-com  millionaires  .i^.iiim  call  girls  and  poker 
dealers,  gay  men  and  lesbians,  cowgirls  and  golfers 
and  artists,  black  poker  professionals  and  |ewish 
physicians,  Jewish  pit  is  and  black  docs,  at  least  one 
Aramaic  scholar,  and  several  Vietnamese  boat 
people.  All  told  our  number  is  512,  breaking  last 
year's  record  by  1  P>  and  bringing  the  purse  to  a 
staggering  $5. 1 2  million. 

I  I. ul  to  recognize  any  stars  at  my  table,  cause 
enough  tot  slightly  less  pessimism.  After  show- 
ing c >ur  receipts,  we  each  receive  a  stack  i  <\  ^\0,000 
in  chips:  one  orange  five-thousand,  three  white- 
and-ioyal-Miic  "dimes,"  i wo  black-and-yellow 
five-hundreds,  and  seven  slate-colored  "ones' 
tc  ipped  by  a  di  >:en  green  ">  |tiarters."  The  cards  fi- 
nally go  in  the  ait  al  1:35,  w  ith  the  blinds  at  $25 
and  $50,  no  antes.  Qui  dealer  flicks  out  a  card 
apiece  to  determine  who  starts  on  the  button— 
and,  with  the  sad-eyed  king  of  spades,  that  would 
be  moi.  On  the  first  hand,  I  look  down  and  find 
A«£o«£.  No  less  (ban  five  limp  in  front  of  me; 
i.e.,  they  call  the  big  blind  b\  tossing  $50  each  in- 
to the  pot,  tr\  ing  lo  get  a  c  heap  look  al  I  he  flop. 
Not  on  dimi's  watch'  I  make  n  $250  to  go,  get  no 
callers,  and,  with  $10, 325,  lake  the  lead. 

Not  for  long,  of  course.  I  start  playing  far  too 
impulsively,  overriding  my  own  blueprint  by  en- 
tering pots  with  small  pairs,  KVJ4  ,  or  5V4V, 
getting  smoked.  Is  some,  me  else  pushing  m\  chips 
in  or  making  m\  mouth  say,  "Let's  raise  it'" The 
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in.im  )vi  -on  making  mi    i  m  unti   irsome 

cowpoke  five  seats  to  m^  right  Wearing  rht  same 
pu  led  gi  in.  Iir  rakes  in  p<  >\  aftei  poi  I  he  worst 
hammering  i  i  unes  when  I  turn  an  oversel  i  >t 
queens—  m  ike  three  queens  on  lourfh  street,  thai 
is,  wiili  nil  highei  i.  .11  i  on  the  hi  >ard  and  het 
0.  I  lennk  i  alls.  Even  when  1  fail  to  im- 
prove on  lift h  street,  I  teel  that  six  times,  or  three 
queens,  are  worth  anothet  f>2 ,000,  a  foolish 
amount  at  tin-  si  ige.  M\  l«  >gu  is  that  if  I  could  on- 
l\  get  1  lennk  to  call  I'd  put  him  on  two  little 
pairs  -I'd  he  hat  I  up  to  even:  lesson  learned, 
tahula  rasa,  ready  to  start  playing  solid.  But  not 
only  does  the  little  shii  call  me,  he  shows  me  a 
i  high  straight. 
By  the  first  fifteen-minute  break  at  3:35  I'm 
down  to  $2,200  and  change.  I  skulk  up  to  my 
n  u  mi  and  i  all  my  wife,  Jennifer,  in  St.  Louis.  I  give 
he i  the  hall  i  rushing  news,  and  she  sighs.  What 
I  need  is  a  kiss  .md  a  head  rub,  she  says,  but  all 
she  can  pro\  ide  is  a  suggest  ion  to  page  through 
my  brag  book,  the  4x6  photo  album  with  pictures 
1  mi  girls  i ud  in\  two  other  i  hildren.  "Just  keep 
ii  m  your  pocket  and  think  about  us."  It's  truly  a 
lea,  bin  since  I  don't  have  a  better  one  I 
lake  the  hook  Willi  I  lie  down  I  a  lis    My  goal  all  a 

long  has  been  to 
go  to  bed  tonight 
st  ill  alive,  and  it 
looks  like  I'm  not 
gi  >nna  make  it.  Yet 
I  have  absi  dutely 
zero  reasi  in  to  be 
surprised  by  this 
turn  of  events, 
t  Aimpeting  against 
inspired  profes- 
sionals, I  'ill  III  >! 
even  heeding  my 
pedigreed  bat  t  le 
plan.  Entering  this 
event  ict  of  mind-bending  hubris,  so  the 

onh.  surprise  is  that  I  still  have  some  chips  to  m^ 

i   I  d<  iwn  to  the  tables,  word 

•     l\  i  ', .  Seed,  and  Flai  h  have 

aliea.  I  I  iat's  m  miet  hing   But 

really,  mik  e  we 

■  iglil   playi  i  -    it  a  t  line. 

em    I  should  there- 

c.n 
;!  ln'i  care  less. 

•  I  put  the 
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down  i  decent -sized  pot  when  two  pairs  hold  - 
over  kings.  More  important,  I've  persuaded  i  - 
sell  al  1'  >ng  lasi  to  told  all  my  trouble  hands.  VX/  ) 
m\  new  leather  ass  anil  my  talismans,  ]  man 
to  hang  around  until  the  nine  o'clock  din  : 
break,  when  I've  si  rate  bed  my  way  up  to  Sl<\4 

I  dash  to  im  ii  iom,  call  Jennifer  again  in  St.  Lo  , 
and  brag.  And  she  lets  me. 

Back  at  the  poker  table,  I  grab  myself  by   .- 

I I  'liar  and  demand  that  I  wait  for  big  hands  in  1 
but  the  last  three  positions;  and  I  listen.  But  - 
calating  blinds  and  a  stretch  of  cold  cards  gr  j 
my  stai  k  down  to  Si  3,825  by  midnight.  We're  i\ 
at  Level  4,  anteing  $25  a  hand  with  MOO  ,  I 
$200  blinds.  Down  to  Si  1,700,  1  can't  wait  t- 
ever  for  a  hand.  With  the  blinds  at  $20C  J 
and  $50  antes,  it's  costing  me  Si, 050  a  rorj 
just  to  sit  here  and  told  all  my  rags.  Bm  finally,  . 
oft  the  button,  I  peek  between  my  knuckles  ;  : 
discover  JVJi.Ooh  la  la.  Raising  to  $1,000,1,1 
three  callers,  and  the  flop  comes  K-J-8  rainh  . 
1  \  en  with  the  overcard  (king)  and  all  these  da 
callers,  1  bet  $1,500.  Seat  seven  folds,  hut  . 
Japanese  yuppie  in  seat  eight  makes  it  $3,0;'. 
Then  the  shaved  head  m  one  cold-calls  bpi 
bets,  Jesus  (  hrist!  It's  gonna  cost  me  every  t 
chip  to  keep  playing  this  hand,  and  without  e 
mortal  nuts  (at  this  point,  a  "set"  of  three  kii  I 
I'm  petrified  of  set  over  set;  even  worse  are  the  - 
\  ions  straight  draws.  Yet  it  I  don't  get  my  el  - 
in  with  this  hand,  when  am  I  going  to.7  New  I 
dec  ide,  as  |  call,  then  watch  fourth  street  con  i 
darling,  a  beautissimous,  a  sideways-inrinif  , 
providing  my  first  full  house  of  the  clay — in  t> 
days,  actually.  1  nudge  the  rest  of  my  chips  i 
inches  forward.  "All-in."  Japan  meditates  on  s 
options  tor  ,i  minute,  then  folds,  flashing  i? 
queens  in  disgust.  Sayonara!  Shaved  1  lead,  h 
ever,  smooth-calls  me.  Since  I'm  all-in,  noturt  i 
helling  is  possible,  so  we  both  turn  over  our  he 
cards.  I  lis  are  10*e><£,  not  the  cowboys  or  e 
other  two  eights,  so  it's  over:  any  straight;? 
might  make  will  still  lose  to  jacks  full  ot  eight  - 
a  full  house.  The  pot  comes  to  $36, ^00.  Stacd  •! 
n  next  to  my  brag  hi  ><  >L  I'd  love  nothing  he  t 
than  lo  trudge  off  to  bed,  but  we  still  have  ti  - 
two  minutes  left  at  Level  5.  I  order  hot  ehoco  ei 
and  sii  tight,  once  folding  pocket  sevens  fill 
middle  position  even  though  no  one  had  ra  J 
yet.  \U-  solid! 

Boh  Thompson  calls  a  halt  to  our  marcl  ti 
nine  after  two.  Sheets  are  passed  around  v  11 
places  to  record  our  chip  count.  Mine  come  )i 
$35,325.  Tom  Elias  recounts  them,  signsjl 
sheet,  stutts  chips  and  sheer  into  a  Ziploc  bag,  -\ 
pies  it  shut.  Hone.  Still  alive.  It's  too  late  to  Jj 
m\  wife,  hut  my  rush  while  it  lasted — <c 
hand! — has  gladdened  my  heart  as  much  as  I 
sonnet  or  tuck  or  narcotic  or  shot  glass  ,  >t  si  '| 
Patron,  as  much  as  any  three  of  those  rhi    I 
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linugh  ii  still  takes  1  50mg  of  Trazodone  washed 
down  by  room-service  cabernet  to 


i: 


finally  tall  i  'It,  I'm  si  >  wirei 


__uesday  morning,  alter  thirty-six  laps  in  the 
I  il,  a  fast  shower,  room-service  oatmeal  .\n^ 
{  ,  all  in  the  service  oi  tuning  my  nerves,  mus- 
(  -,  and  glucose,  1  arrive  1\kI\  downstairs  to  the 
s  ilit  fact  of  my  name  on  page  one  ol  the  five- 
[  je,  single-spaced  leader  hoard.  Two  hundred 
t  rteen  still  have  chips,  and  my  $35,325  is  good 
t  thirty-eighth  place.  With  par  at  >2  3,°o  3,  this 
I  s  me  in  pretty  good  shape,  though  Mehul 

tudhari,  the  leader,  has  me  almost  tripled  with 
•  .,300.  My  satellite  rivals,  I  lasan  and  Tom,  are 
i  fifth  and  sixteenth,  respectively.  Rising  star 
hhv  Liebert  is  seventh,  T.J.  nineteenth,  Noel 
I  long  right  above  me  in  thirty-sixth.  Bunched 
r  ir  the  middle  are  I  layden,  1  )uke,  Enright,  and 
EL  Seidel,  runner-up  to  Chan  in  1988.  All  of 
t  'se  folks  are  my  heroes. 

3y  the  end  of  today  we'll  have  to  lose  169 
nbreof  us,  but  every  survivor  will  be  guaranteed 
akeast  $15,000.  Am  1  ready  for  this.7  Maybe  not. 
Nf  first  big  mistake  is  walking  pocket  kings,  fail- 
il  to  protect  them  by  raising  in  hopes  of  huilel- 
ii  a  pot,  then  getting  caught  by  a  straight  on  the 
r  jr.  Exactly  when,  1  have  to  wonder,  did  I  be- 
dne  a  person  on  whom  everything  is  lost?  This 
gine  is  designed  to  blast  draws  from  the  battlefield, 
inecile!  Down  to  $28,000,  1  resolve,  for  the 
u  pteenth  time,  to  play  solid  poker — to  stay  out 
mots  until  1  find  what  Sklansky  calls  the  t  in  nip 
1  r  2  hands  (aces  or  kings  down  through  suited 
KQ),  then  attack.  For  the  next  ninety  minutes, 
it'orks.  1  also  manage,  from  later  positions,  to  slip 
ii  i  a  tew  unraised  pots  with  suited  connectors, 
tt>  of  which  turn  into  flushes.  Bottom  line? 
rnety-eight  grand.  It  I  hadn't  wasted  a  call  with 
fi  >£  on  the  previous  hand,  I'd  now  have  the 
njgic  one  large. 

\fter  dinner  1  yet  moved  to  seat  two  of  a  table 
Mi  Hasan  in  seat  one,  j.  |.  Bortner  in  three, 
K  hy  Liebert  in  four,  Mickey  Appleman  in  six, 
ad  Daniel  Negreanu  in  eight.  Scary,  but  also 
nre  fun.  Bortner  keeps  a  plastic  baby  rait  lei 
Med  atop  her  stacks  that  she's  quite  fond  of 
si  ving  toward  the  pot,  snake  and  all.  Apple- 
i  n  is  one  of  the  game's  veteran  pros  and  melan- 
Tly  philosophers.  1  le  used  to  work  with  alco- 
i  ics  in  Harlem,  but  he's  been  i  m  the  pn  i  pi  iker 
:i  uit  tor  twenty-five  years  now.  He's  wearing  a 
Ate  Massada  baseball  cap  over  his  ash-blond 
ucho  Marx  moptop,  and  losing.  The  g<  lateed 
N  'leanu  is  whippet  thin  under  Ins  Sharks  jersey 
in  ultunatebef.com  hat.  Fresh  off  a  win  at  the 
-v  Poker  Championship,  he's  brimming  with 
i  nor  and  confidence.  "Let's  be  honest  here,"  he 

3  Hasan,  after  a  flop  comes  off  A*7*7*. 
u've  got  the  seven.  Why  walk  it?"  As  1  lasan 


tries  to  keep  a  straight  face,  Daniel  grabs  u  dozen 
•  irange  l  hips,  winds  up  like  lie's  yet  liny  reads  io 
throw  .i  left  hook,  and  u'in»s  the  ehips  into  ihe 
pot,  which  he  goes  on  to  win  with  A*  I0«§». 

With  sixt\  players  left,  I'm  back  down  to 
$82,000,  so  I  p|,i\  extra-tight  lor  a  stretch,  wait- 
ing tor  a  monster  I  can  sic  on  these  big  shots.  I  he 
leaders  are  Duke, 
Liebert,  I  labib,  and  .i 
guy  <.  ailed  (  'aptam 
Tom  Franklin,  all 
with  ait  >und  a  quarter 
i  'I  a  million  in  chips. 
With  t  lie  Minds  at 
$1,500-$  3, 000  and 
$500  antes,  it's  eost- 
in>_;  me  nine  grand  per 
round.  So  the  last 
thing  I'm  in  the  uu >< >d 
tor  is  ,i  photo  op,  hut 
here,  as  the  l  ameras 
shark  in,  we  have 
"slim  standing  up  he- 
hind  Liebert,  holding 
a  butcher  knife  to  his 
throat.  Turns  out  that 
hack  in  1972  Slim  re- 
portedly threatened  t>  i 
Liit  his  t  hroat  it  a 
w  i  iman  ewer  w<  in  the 
tournament.  (What 
he  said  was  that  he'd 
do  it  it  a  part  icular 

woman  won,  hut  the  misquote  makes  much  Let-       thomas  "amarillo 
tet  copy.)  I'm  sure  kathy  wants  to  concentrate  on      slim"  preston 
poker,  hut  she's  being  a  pretty  gt »>d  sp< at ,  though 
I'd  be  smiling,  too,  it  I  had  big  straight  white  teeth 
and  $270,000  in  from  of  me. 

With  a  dozen  eliminations  t « >  go  till  we  reai  h 
forty-five,  1  basically  hang  around  tor  two  hours, 
actively  avoiding  confrontations.  Doesn't  wi  >rk. 
By  the  time  we're  down  u  >  forty  -seven,  I  have  on- 
ly $36,000  left,  almost  exactly  where  I  started 
the  day.  But  it  I  can  only  survive  twi  aiii  ire  <  nisters, 
I'll  not  only  he  good  lor  M  5,000  hut  will  be  on  a 
freeroll  tor  the  $1 .5  million. 

At  tins  stage  we're  forced  to  p|,i\  hand  toi 
hand,  holding  up  the  next  shuttle  until  all  six  ta- 
bles complete  the  previous  hand,  this  to  keep 
shi  >rt  s|,kTs  fn  mi  stalling.  My  table  is  already  a  ter- 
rify ing  convocat  ion,  but  when  the  player  in  the 
eight  seat  goes  out,  he's  replaced  by-  -oh,  shit— 
T.  J.  t  'loutier.  Il  gets  worse.  More  than  content 
to  | List  sir  here  and  wait,  1  somehi  >w  gel  l<  >rced  in- 
to a  series  .  it  make-i  ir-break  |i  msis.  The  first  comes 
when,  one  off  the  bution,  I  find  A"£|V.  T.J.  has 
already  raised  it  to  $5,000,  and  h<  ah  the  tanned, 
blond  cowboy  in  nine  and  Hasan  have  folded. 
Don't  call  fi(£  bets,  1  remind  myself.  Fold  nr  raise 
Yet  I'm  aho  aware  that  str<  >ng  players  target  weak 
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I .  ic  |  ressure  is  nil,  and  my 
■  is  w  I, ./  r.J.  is  up  in.  I  i  .ill.  Jer- 
ii  I  in  lealci ,  iip-  rhe  felt, 
ic  flop  W>4»(iv  II  stares  at  me,  check- 
.[  I  'i  '■■■  i  I  im  cm  iked,  ditto  for 
A-9  or  A  6,  hui  u  ii  h 
ii  ip  p. in  and  .1  decent 
k ic  ker  I  si  ill  have  to 
he!  $20,000,  ha\  ing 
pni  him  on  an  ace  with 
,i  medi 1 1 ii i  kicker.  I 
meet  his  warm  glare  for 
,i  second  or  two,  then 
study  the  smoke-mar- 
hled  distance.  I  must 
appear  terribly  fright 
ened,  however,  be- 
c  ause  1  I  ■  moves  in 
with  alacrity.  I  lis  stat  k 
is  smaller  than  mine, 
hut  only  hy  three  or 
fi  mi  thousand.  I  call. 

Now  it's  old  T.J. 
who  don't  K  m  >k  so  hap- 
py. "I  ilunk  you've  got 
me   outkicked,"    he 
growls  hoarsely,  then 
exhales  ,i  yard- long 
plume  of  sin, ike  as  1 
show  him  A^J" .  I  le  makes  me  wait  while  snuff- 
ing his  S  i  leu  i,  then  I  urns  <  iver  .  .  .  AV104!  My 
heart  hurdles  ft  mt  ot  my  rihs. 

1  he  turn  is  ''♦,  giving  hoth  r.J.  and  me  aces 
nh  in\  !▼  si||]  outkicking  his  104.  Only  a 
.ill  heal  me,  1  figure;  .m\  other  card  comes 
on  fifth  -tret  I,  I  win.  Instead  of  going  out  two 
off  the  money,  I'm  a  44    Havorite  not  only  to  win 
ii  to  |  unch  out  the  numher-one  badass, 
the  fell,  turns  over  ...  an  ace.    Whew! 
i  s,  ,md  1  hear  Liehert  say, 
tli  so  much  hot  blood  in  my 
ise  neither  the  bu::  of  ci  mi 
m  the  i  ithei  -la  en  play- 
•    ii    n    I   I    is  gru  ming   Even  af- 
Split  pi  it,"  and  is  ei  hoed  b\ 
is  UK  ,i  in,  mien!  to  lath- 
es lull  i  >t  nines.  |er- 
l\  hall  share  of  the  c  hips, 
i    hui  in\  fingers 

mil      ,  Lleherl  keeps  the 
.  ineuvering  her 

si  ii  'II    desert 

blinds,  setting 
i\  we 
'  lines  the  siis- 
v'hen  I 

• 

idable 


getup:  full  beard  and  yard-long  auburn  locksifrj 
der  black  cowboy  hat  slung  low  over  wrapart  v|| 
shades.  "Still  have  chips'"  he  asks  cordially,  in  I 
ot,  1  tell  bun.  What  about  you.' "I  guess  I'm  ili 
doing  all  right.  Hey,  good  luek."  Heading  ouif-i 
ter  washing  our  hands,  1  notice  that  his  feet  re 
adi  irned  with  elegant  little  black  dancer's  sf  •< 
Strange!  Before  1  sit  back  down,  I  try  to  survey* 
other  five  tables.  Jacobs  and  Duke  have  big  st;  a.1 
though  Liehert  still  rules  rhe  whole  toumanriu 
The  tiniest  stacks  are  at  my  table,  where  Ape-j 
man  is  down  to  $4,500.  Another  round  ot  hi  At 
and  he's  through. 

Three  hands  later  1  flop  two  pair  in  a  headB 
pot  with  1  lasan  and  get  elated  all  over  again— H. 
nl  Hasan  sets  me  albin.  The  two  diamond™ 
board  are  what  scares  me.  If  he  makes  his  tin 
while  1  fail  to  improve,  it'll  he  1  going  ou<nl 
stead  of  Appleman,  and  in  the  worst  of  all  plal 
hie  places.  I've  put  Hasan  on  flush  draw  an<  n-j 
ferred  that  he's  semi-bluffing  before  his  own  1  in 
gets  made — or  docs  not.  Only  a  fool  wouldnfl 
so  with  those  scary-looking  diamonds  out  tl  ti 
and  I  lasan  is  no  tool.  So  1  call.  And  my  seven  uj 
sixes  hold  up,  doubling  me  through  to  $78,M 

During  the  next  break  1  notice  that  Andy  (el 
er,  the  Detroit  Free  Press  gaming  columni:  i 
talking  to  Jesus.  When  1  introduce  myse 
ask  for  a  cigarette,  it  turns  out  that  neithd 
them  smokes.  1  tell  Ferguson  that  I'm  shocke  it 
spite  i  if  the  dance  shoes,  he  looks  like  a  Marl  ij 
Man  all  the  way.  In  tact,  he's  a  gentle-voiced,  y 
trading  wonk  with  a  new  Ph.D.  in  compute1  :i 
eiice  from  UCLA  who  happens  to  love  ballrd 
dancing;  the  outfit  is  "just  tor  disguise."  Dot II 
prefer  to  he  called  Jesus  or  Chris.'  "Roth."  Eh 
"Either  one.  1  like  them  both  the  same."  Hel  tl 
Andy  now  suggests  that  I  might  want  to  n 
down  at  this  point.  I  tell  him  that  the  last  t  i 
I  want  is  to  keep  mixing  it  up,  but  the  table' d 
giving  me  much  choice.  'Tins  my  hand  kp 
grabbing  the  chips  and  tossing  them  into — 

"Almost  as  though  you've  been  hypnotizi 

"Ri-i-ight..." 

"We  understand  perfectly,"  says  Jesus. 

With  me  on  the  button  and  Liehert  in  thl 
blind,  Appleman  folds  one  more  hand,  leal 
him  with  barely  enough  to  post  the  next  h .( 
The  next  player,  Roman  Abinsay,  pushes  hi  n 
tire  $10,500  into  the  pot.  Appleman,  of  coi 
desperately  wants  someone  to  knock  out  fin 
saw  in  forty-sixth  place,  but  no  one  ahead  (  I 
can  call;  neither  can  I,  with  744*.  Which  It  • 
it  up  to  Liehert  to  play  sheriff,  especially  sine 
already  has  $  3,500  invested  in  the  pot.  And  i 
what  she  does,  calling  and  turning  over  K4 
Applem. ni's  long  lace  never  once  change 
pression,  even  when  Abinsay  turns  over 
Liehert  sighs.  The  flop  comes  Q*7*3*,  le;  i 
id  to  either  of  the  two  remaining  qui 
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'  [  he  turn  comes  a  seven,  apparently  helping  nei- 
ier  of  them.  When  a  king  comes  on  fifth  street, 
nme  overexcited  railhirds  start  chirping  that 
\e're  done  for  the  night,  and  I'd  love  to  believe 
kem.  But  another  quick  look  .it  the  hoard  makes 
clear  what  Liehert  already  knows:  that 
ngs  and  queens  loses  to  aces  and  whatever  pair. 
On  we  play.  I'm  more  determined  than  ever  to 
ay  on  the  sidelines.  Even  when  under  the  gun 
find  aces,  I  think  about  mucking  them,  but  it's 
10  easy  to  imagine  kicking  myself  fifteen  minutes 
om  now,  let  alone  fifteen  years.  Deciding  to 
alk  them,  1  bet  "only"  $10,000  and  get  called  by 
fe  cowboy.  When  the  flop  comes  J44V24,  I  bet 
12,000  more,  expecting  to  win  .1  nice  pot  then 
id  there,  though  with  part  of  me  hoping  he'll 
use.  When  he  smooth-calls  again,  it  finally 
iwns  on  me  that  1  may  well  he  trapped  by  three 
cks.  Fourth  street  is  5V,  giving  me  an  inside 
raight  draw  to  go  with  my  aces.  I  can't  put  the 
iwboy  on  anything  higher  than  jacks,  since  he 
ouldn't  have  called  $24,000  with  A-3.  1  almost 
efer  he  has  jacks  as  my  right  hand  picks  up  fit- 
en  blue  chips,  breaking  them  down  into  three 
lies  .  .  .  and  Cowboy  smooth-calls  me  agam! 
hank  God  the  river  card  is  34,  backdooring  me 
ito  a  wheel  (giving  me,  in  other  words,  ,111  tin- 
qx-cted  five-high  straight  on  the  final  two  cards). 

0  way  is  Cowboy  holding  6-3,  and  since  the 
uird  hasn't  paired,  he  couldn't  have  filled  his 
tree  jacks.  I  check,  hoping  he'll  at  least  repre- 
nt  the  6-3  and  I  can  raise  him  all-in.  1  le  had  me 
apped  back  there  on  the  flop  and  the  turn,  hut 
>vv  I  believe  1  have  him.  When  he  shows  me  twi  > 
icket  jacks,  I  turn  over  one  ace  tor  the  wheel, 
id  then,  tor  good  measure,  the  other  one,  which 
:owboy  doesn't  seem  to  appreciate. 

All  of  a  sudden  1  haw  almost  $200,000,  second 
this  table  only  to  Liebert's  tour  large.  I'm  re- 
inding  myself  to  avoid  her,  in  tact,  when,  back 

1  the  button  again,  I  find  A4Q*.  When  it  gets 
lecked  around  to  me,  1  raise  it  to  $12,000.  Af- 
r  Bortner  folds,  who  else  but  Liehert  reraises 
$24,000.  She  does  this,  of  course,  with  an  ab- 
lute  minimum  ot  annua.  Zero.  She  could  care 
ss,  she  couldn't  care  less:  take  your  pick.  As- 
ming again  that  the  big-time  pros  want  to  push 
e  around,  but  failing  for  the  dozenth  time  to 
ed  T.J.'s  advice  about  raising  or  folding,  1  call. 

ae  flop  i)\  2*7*Q*  hails  me  out,  in  a  way.  Be- 

use  when  Kathy,  the  reraiser,  taps  a  slender 

finger  to  check,  1  catch  a  faint  whiff  of 

(ieek-raise.  As  the  odor  becomes  more  insistent, 

overmatched      brain      seizes      up— 

<  heckcheckch — but  my  thumb  and  middle  finger 

i!|mehow  manage  to  bet  $20,000  without  even 

]  using  to  c<  msult  with  their  b<  >ss.  Kathy  stares  me 

own  through  my  polarized  lenses  like  some  chick 

surgeon  zinging  my  capillaries.  Do  they 

|ioke?Do  they  twitch:  1  don't  know.  The  hand 


I'd  put  her  on  was  a  medium  pair,  hu I  now  I  am'l 
so  sure— not  thai  I  was  sine  in  the  lust  |  I, 
1  hough  I  doubt  she  reraised  me  pretlop  with  Lj 
or  Q-  / .  Whatever  queen  she's  playing  I've  got  hei 
tied  or  outkicked,  but  what  it  she's  slow- pla\ in: 
two  of  them.'  After  weighing  and  squeezing  hei 
miniature  blue-and-white  soccer  hall  tor  ovci  a 
minute,  she  cuts  out  a  st.ick  of  fifteen  orange 
chips,  fondling  them  as  though  ready  to  move 
them  forward,  all  the  while  watching  me  close- 
ly.  Zzzt . .  .zzzzzzt  ...  I  stare  away  from  the  table  I.  n 
1  en  or  twelve  ^.u  aids,  then  pointedly  look  back 
at  her.  I  like  hei  ,1  lot,  and  she  knows  that. 

When  she  finallv  mucks,  I  flash  her  my  Q4  in 
what  1  hope  will  he  taken  as  ,1  comradely  ges- 
ture. "Show  one,  show  all,"  Abinsay  demands.  I 
pick  up  both  my  cards  from  the  edge  of  the  1111  ie k 
and  flip  them  oxer.  Kathv  nods  twice  hut  doesn't 
look  happy.  She  also  makes  ,1  point  of  sliding  her 
own  e.irds  facedown  toward  the  dealer. 

Two  hands  later,  after  T.J.  has  raised  to 
$10,000,  I  find  an  eminently  told. Tie  A45V,  hut 
I  can't  shake  the  feeling  that  m\  new  favorite 
author  wants  to  pilfer  our  antes  and  blinds.  The 
longer  1  think  about  it  the  m<  ire  convinced  I  be- 
come, so  I  call.  My  heart  thumps  out  signals  vis- 
ible all  oxer  tin  body — fingers,  neck,  pupils,  com- 
plexion—  of  how 
nervous  I  am,  s,i  |  try 
to  persuade  my  self 
that  they  can  also  he 
read  as  elat  i<  in,  .is  in, 
"Yes!  I'm  tin. ills 
gonna  get  T.J.'s 
chips1"  I  camouflage 
my  relief  when  1  he 
flop  comes  A*  3*  2*, 
giving  me  an  inside- 
straight  draw  to  go 
with  top  pair  and  piti- 
ful kicker.  When  T.J. 
raps  his  list  on  t  he 
table  I'm  convinced 
I'll  be  check-raised, 
but  even  it  he  comes 
b.n  k  oxer  the  top  ot 
me  I've  gi a  en< nigh 
chips  to  survive.  I 
pluck  two  pink 
$10,000  chips  from 
the  top  of  one  stack 
and  toss  them  for- 
ward. Take  that! 

Now  it's  T.J.  who's  staring  me  down,  an  alto- 
gether mote  visceral  experience  than  my  face-otl 
with  Kathy.  While  there's  nothing  overt  .Tout  11 , 
the  man  comfortably  embodies  a  lethal  threat, 
even  from  the  seated  position.  It  it  happens  to 
suit  him,  he  can  reach  across  the  table  and  nip 
ture  key  vertebrae  with  his  hare  hand,  and  every 


'in  1;  1 
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mr  he- 
id  i  least,  i 

ties,  1  )i  liny 
I  Jut.  ide  in  it 
ur  hi  .  ntences  or  the 

e-t  w.i\  in  take  i  are 
il  uake  him  g<  i  home, 

him!  Shi  i\\  mil;  me 
*    *  roud  of  hi-  laydown  and 

1 1|  me,  sin  k  little  Ea^t  I  >  >ast  hi  m  ik- 
isel  that  I  am,  even  it  it's  his  goddamn 
[\i  been  learning  trom.  It's  impossible  not 
nk  ot  |.k  k  Palam  e  staring  down  Billy  C  Crys- 
tal: /  i  i         Amid  the  ensuing  hi::, 
■■: d\  lilazer  speaking  ahout  "how 
.  things  are  getting   A  few  minutes  ago  he 
,\  ntei  trying  to  hang  on,  and  suddenly  he's 
messing  with    r.J.  and  Kathy.'!"  With  L.|.  per- 
haps. I  certainly  didn't  think  ot  myself  as  messing 
.\  nli  Kathy.  I  read  them  both  as  messing  with  me, 
each  time  with  less  than  a  premium  hand.  All  I 
ise  to  lay  down  my  strong  hands  just  he- 
the\  were  who  they  were  and  1  didn't  have 
-olutc  nuts.  So  even  after  I  get  poi  ket  kings 
\|]  Km. m'-  K^lOV  when  the  hoard 
lni n  i  straight,  e\  ery thing's  srill  copacetic. 
A  few  hands  latei  an  unti  irtunare  gentleman  at  an- 
husted  in  It  ui  v  sixth  place  and  it'- 
i  nne  to  call  n  a  tin  Tning.  .And  t ] i i - 

1->         i  mie  I  do  wake  up  Jennifer, 
^ighi   in.  I  i  half  hours  later  1  have  unwelcome 
ol  on  the  root.  The  strong 
I  lashing  awa\  m\  tranquillity  is  a  big, 
lark-1  wnli  a  mustache.  When  he  fi- 

ll      tin   hell  >  ml .  I  reci  igni:e  him  as  I   m- 
1       ta  Rican  player  1  met,  ak  mg 

le\.   h.k  k  on   Mi  il 
!n-  \X'i  nil  Series  bracelet,  tor 
the   IW  i  seven- 
card  stud  event , 
and   in\  lied   me 
d<  mil  lo  his  poker 
Jul  in  the  I  lotel 
...  i  in  San 
!   ise.  I  -aw  bun  al 
table 
l.i-i    night 

knew    he   w.i-   -1  ill 

'  tinning.  It 
in    w  ere 
:  i.  irries 
and  ha\  e  kid-.  1 

ill,     I     1 1 1  - 

1  :.  elet,  I 
I  plat  e,  just 
Inn. m  Bar- 


I    I', 
I  I  H 


the  li'  plenty  i  >t  chip-  to  win  it  you  catch  ca 
.ml  pla\  well,  but  with  Boatman  and  Liebi 
wieldn  tacks,  you  risk  being  set  all-in  ea 

nine  ..in  enter  a  pot.  Tom  Jacobs's  S22M,0 
makes  him  the  bully  ot  Table  47,  which  ha-  f< 
-i.uk-  under  $39,000.  Duke,  Habib,  and  Mi 
"-e\i>  hi  are  all  at  Table  54,  the  second  most  ch 
laden  group  and  perhaps  the  most  talented.  Duj 
and  I  labib  are  both  hot,  m\^\  Sexton  is  fresh 
,i  victory  at  the  European  No-Limit  Cham] 
i  mship.  In  seat  six  ot  Table  Si  sits  it-  putative  b 
ly,  yours  truly.  I've  fantasized  for  decade-  ab< 
having  a  World  Series  stack  big  enough  to  ma 
brutal  -port  ot  my  opponent-,  but  1  have  zero  ; 
tual  experience  in  the  role.  1  spent  the  first  D 
days  gasping  and  thrashing  to  keep  my  nose  ab< 
water,  and  it  isn't  so  obvious  how  to  skim  alo 
the  top  with  the  current.  Another  problem 
that  my  four  most  chip-laden  opponents  -it  l 
mediately  to  my  left.  Larry  Beiltus-  in  -eat  sev< 
with  MM  ,500,  is  a  bespectacled,  all-business  i 
around  my  aye.  Then  conic-  Dae  Kim  m  eig 
with  MM, 500,  Meng  La  in  nine  with  $197,0( 
and  Anastassios  Lazarou  in  one  with  $125,0( 
Since  chips  tend  to  flow  clockwise  around  tj 
table,  I'm  in  lousy  position  to  kiek  any  serious  b 
(  )n  my  right,  1  have  a  curly-haired  Parisian  by  t 
name  ot  Angelo  Besnainou,  who  has  what  soul 
like  C  iiban  salsa  leaking  from  his  earphones.  H 
about  the  sunniest  person  I've  met  in  Las  Yet 
so  tar.  Even  sunnier  is  the  tact  that  he  has  oi 
$64,000,  which  I  plan  to  relieve  him  ot  stat. 

At  Level  11  the  ante-  alone  are  $1,000  (ti 
times  the  buy-in  tor  my  home  game)  with  bin 
ot  $2,000  and  $4,000.  My  stacks  now  consist  ot  s 
teen  hlue-and-w lute  dimes,  twenty-four  orar. 
five- thousands,  and  fourteen  hot-pink  ten-tru 
sands.  We've  been  told  to  keep  our  pink-  at  the  fi 
so  thi.it  opponent-  can  gauge  whom  they  Ao  or 
lit  'i  want  to  tangle  with. 

A-  expected,  the  rust  player  eliminated,  o\ 
at  Table  62,  is  Eric  Schulz,  whi  i  started  w  ith  a  - 
gle  $500  chip.  An  old  poker  adage  savs  that  ally 
need  lo  win  is  a  chip  and  a  chair,  but  starting  frt 
-o  far  behind  at  a  table  with  Mel  Judah,  T. 
Cloutier,  and  Jesus  Ferguson,  that's  what  it 
mained  tor  Mr.  Schulz — an  old  adage.  Yet  tl 
yellow-and-black  chip  ot  hi-  just  earned  h 
S  1  5,000,  the  same  prize  the  next  eight  elimif 
lee-  will  receive.  Meanwhile,  at  our  table,  A 
pieman  ha-  just  raised  all-m.  Angelo  folds,  and  I 
not  playing  rrooper  with  Broderick  Crawfoi 
After  mucking,  1  have  to  brush  away  what  lo< 
like  cocaine  or  powdered  rock  -alt  from  the  hi    I 
between  my  stack  and  Angelo's.  Beilfuss  ca  I 
Appleman.  but  Kim,  La,  and  Lazarou  all  to 
(Was  someone  snorting  lines  or  noshing  saltir  | 
here  last  night.')  Pair  of  fives  for  Appleman,  A*'  I 
.  The  flop  come-  AV.A4  5V.  mini  I 
Beilfuss's  day  while  doubling  Appleman  throu  j 


raph  b)  Davit  - 


;  >180,000.  It  scums  like  he  was  J,  iwn  to  tell  on- 
.  few  minutes  ago. 

he  white  mess  turns  out  to  he  sugar,  an  J  the 

;ibrit  turns  out  to  he  Angelo.  I  discover  this  by 

u  chini;  bun  sprinkle  out  nunc  ol  it.  I  stare  at 

i,  shaking  my  head.  "For  sweet  life,"  he  tells 

"You  know?"  lie  goes  on  to  explain  that 

nisi, in  Jews,  ol  which  he  is  one,  have  a  tradi- 

■  -  i  of  adding  sweetness  to  lite  In  sprinkling  sug- 

ii  portentous  ohjects:  a  new  house,  ,1  tractor, 

nlJ        I  have  to  admit  it's  a  wonderful  con- 

?  t,  hut  as  its  substance  comhines  with  the  mois- 

■  on  our  fingers  we're  sugaro  iating  the  cards  as 

)  play  them.  Isn't  it  bad  enough  tli.it  I've  got  ei- 

•  r  the  suddenly  ill-tempered  Reiltuss  or  the 
;  r  inscrutable  Kim  snapping  me  i  >lt  with  rerais- 
i  ,n  Ii  time  I  try  stealing  blinds'  I  lave  they  no 

in  respect  tor  the  Bully.7  A  tew  hands  later 
\  ng  L.i  comes  over  the  top  of  me,  all-in,  this  at- 
:   I've  made  the  heaviest  wager  ot  my  lite  by 

•  »ing  his  big  blind  eight  pink — eight  pink 
t)\000  chips.  I'm  forced  to  lay  down  the  same 
W jacks  that  came  to  my  rescue  on  Monday. 

\ttcr  licking  my  fingers  and  wounds  for  .1 
■ijlnd,  I'm  only  too  happy  to  call,  with  K4»k>  , 
i  last  $28,000  of  Ron  Stanley,  the  player  in 
-1  2.  Stanley  turns  over  KV10*.  Oh  yeah,  I 

I  .it,  mentally  pumping  my  fist.  Time  to  get 
1    in  the  lead!  But  the  QV94  ?♦   Hop  gives 

3  nley  a  belly  straight  draw,  and  when,  sure 
■  iugh,  the  beardless  jack  of  clubs  arrives  1  m  the 
an,  my  stack  and  my  confidence  plunge  to 
ji  ,000,  a  piddling  sum  at  this  stage.  Just  in  rime, 
i ,  for  Level  1  2,  when  the  blinds  jump  to  three 

I I  six  grand.  Worst  of  all,  1  get  high-carded  to 
ilible  with  llabib,  Sexton,  Jeff  Shulman  (the 
:  p  leader,  with  almost  $500,000),  Jacobs,  and 
Limtier.  In  my  humble  opinion,  it's  oxer.  Not 
:1 1  I've  given  up,  but  I  have  to  be  realistic  he- 
c  ■  1  get  blinded  to  death.  My  only  chance  is  to 
Mt,  not  too  long,  tor  a  monster  to  materialize  be- 
:\  en  my  knuckles,  hope  I  get  called  by  a  worse 
i  J1  and  don't  get  sucked  out  1  >n,  and  si  >  Ji  uihlc 
J  iugh.  And  then  I  have  to  do  it  agam.  And  then 

ive  to  Jo  it  again.  At  least  we  have  a  ravish- 
r  dealer  named  bed,  presumably  because  ot  her 
i.  colored  shoulder-length  locks,  to  go  with 
n  e  hazel  eyes  and  a  sly  grin. 

VJ.'s  $400,000  threatens  to  make  bun  boss 
i's,  a  role  he  was  surely  born  to  play.  And  with 
ijilman's  vast  stacks  on  my  right,  I'm  develop- 
r  a  severe  case  of  big-stack  envy.  A  half  hour 
a  r  we  lose  Kathy  Liebert.  She  entered  a  big 
X  with  queens  but  lost  to  KV104,  then  got 
3<  need  five  hands  later  when  someone  called  her 
\  104»  raise  with  a  pair  ot  queens,  and  that  time 
L  queens  J/J  hold  up.  Yen,  brutal,  but  now  I  can 
y<  'ly  keep  from  whooping  when,  sitting  in  the 
sijll  blmd,  I  find  k*k>.  Even  better  is  that 
^(nie  Duke,  who's  playing  without  shoes  or 


socks,  has  already  raised  11   loin  pink.  I  1 
eight  m<  ire  and  flash  her  w  hat  I  hope  is  a  Ii 
l\   but  confident  smile.  I  lei   response  is  1 
"I'm  all-in."  Tei  1 1  lied  ol  aces,  I  call,  timtdh  llip 
ping  iu\  Lilies  ,is  Auke  sn.ips  down  .  .  .  *A*  QV, 
Tins  is  good.  What's  bad  is  that  out   table    1,1- 
suddenly  become  die  matrix  ol  .Annie  I  hike  tan 
Join,  all  ol  them  training  a  miasma  ol  estrogen  01 1 
to  my  mix  Kent  cow- 
boys, willing  them  t<  1 
be        bushw  hat  keJ 
In         ladies.         Rob 
1  hompson's        re- 
minder that  Annie's 
the  last  woman  left 
only     whips    them 
up  further.  Anniccc! 
.  .  .  Von  go,  girl!  .  .  . 
C  i'niiiii ,  (.jtfLVeen.'Yet 
in  spite  ot  all  this,  m\ 
brag    book    dee  lees 
thai     the    cowboys 


W 


stan  d 
up 


e  come  hat  k 
from  dinner  to  antes 
ol  $2,000,  blinds 
of  $5,000  and 
$10,000,  with  the  fi- 
nal fourteen  recon- 
figured as  such: 


fable  1 

1.  MARK  R<  >SE,  $22  S,000 

2.  ANNIE  HI  M  ,  $1  SO, 000 
v  HASAN  HAB1B,  $  1  SO, 000 

4.  1  I1R1S  FER(  .1  'Si  >N,  $S05,000 

5.  JIM  Mt  MANl'S,  $450,000 

6.  STE\  E  KAUI  MAN,  $400,000 

7.  T.  j.  t  1  mi  tier,  $540,000 

Table  2 

1.  Mil  tn    \ITI  I  M  \N,  $540,000 

2.  Ri  >M  \N  ABINSAY,  $  S  SO, 000 

S.  ANUELO  BI  SN  \l\>  'I   ,  $70,000 
4-   I'  >M  FRAN!  I  IN,  $450,000 

5.  II  II  SHULMAN,  $440,000 

6.  \nasi  ysskis  1  \/\k>>i  ,$105,000 

7.  MIKE  SEXTi  iN,  $SS5, 000 

What  a  player  Appleman  must  be,  ha\  ing  start 
ed  the  day  with  $6,0001  I'm  glad  that  he's  not  at 
my  table  as,  once  again,  we  pla\  hand  for  hand, 
aiming  to  get  down  to  six.  between  shuffles  I  gei 
up  and  watch  Angelo  get  bounced  when  his 
A£64  goes  down  to  Shuli nan's  A*  10* 

I  remind  myself  how  much  seven-handed  ,k 
t  ion  changes  the  value  of  p<  icket  cards.  J  1 
hands  hke  K*Q4  or  small  pans  becoim 
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II.   It's 

mni  i-  'i  the 

i    I  he  amazing 

tee  I,   is  though  vy- 

■■    till     i  'I:1  (   >11C   is 

1   see  1  he  stai  ks 
!  figure  I'm  111  fourth, 
land  that  I  can  win. 
mal  es  what  has  lv- 
!  1  retlop  raise,  nhV.W,  and 
*  *■  1 1  all,  espee  i.ilh  sim  e  l'\  e 

11 11  mal   Kaufman  and  T.J. 
nd  then  Annie  all  fold,  hut  1  lasan,  in 
ill    too    rhis  triggers  the  blend  1  if 
dial's  been  pen  olating  down 
kin  line  1  play  a  big  pot.  I've 
1  11 ,  hut  we're  likely  to  take  11 
When  the  flop  comes  A4Q*2«i» , 
h    s/k'i  and  0/1,  shit.  1  he  fecal  sen- 
more  pit  >nc  ninced  as  (  ihris  moves 
!•  hehind  his  stacks,  clasps  them  to- 
le,  hi  >n\  lingers,  and  pushes  them 
11  I  thi   pot,  making  sun-  not  to  topple 
1   hi-  1  n'ei  ii  us  pink  towers.  1  ask  linn  to 
lilt\ ,"  he  says,  without  counting. 
.t  him,  and  the  dealer  confirms  it.  I  )o  I  eall 
111  het  wiih  two  o\  ercards  already  on  hoard.' 
■    1  .1  the  same  nine,  I  don't  want 

\  inna-hc  s|u  wing  me  otl  my  two 
|.k  ks,  r.J.  and  Annie 
and   Sinn   all   have 
their  share  1  if  the  pho- 
tographers' attention, 
hut    |esiis  ( i|   late  has 
heci ime  the  new  dar- 
ling.   Bui  h   I  he  Still 
'i  i\  -  and  I1I111  pei  iple 
regularly  :00m  in  on 
his  hadass  Black  Stab 
hon  hai  with  silver 
huekles  adorning  the 
hi  mi,  his  wraparound 
11  1  les  whose  con- 
vexity must  make  for 
s,  mie  sw.uik  phi  ito- 
graphii  effei  ts      I  red 
\  '  me  meets  Richard 
ilong  with  the 
"l  i  uinghli  ii  ids  hair  and 
heard,  the  hona  tide 
h  suses  |ue  teal ures. 
Tin  sure  t  he\   re  all 
pullii  ig  d  »r  him  to  w  in 
t  h  i  n  g ,  a  s 
;eiik  dad-type 
I'n.  ell!  Ha\  en'l 

les,  or 
lit  im  mil  iking 

I  wl 


fli|  my  |.ieks  into  the  muck.  Too  many  1  m 
cards,  plus  no  read  whatever  on  Chris. 

Bui  I  only  have  to  waif  three  more  hand  :il| 
I  gel  my  first  chance  at  redemption,  looking  dv^ 
to  find  what  certainly  looks  like  Big  Sin.  k.  I  e, 
in  again  to  make  sure.  Yessiree,  it's  A*K4».  S  i\\ 
Ii  iwing  as  eliscreetly  as  possible,  1  wait  my  turrB 
lore  pushing  ten  orange  toward  the  unraised  Xi 
The  instant  that  Steve  Kaufman  mucks,  .jj 
shoves  forward  a  tall  stack  of  pink,  snarl jj 
"Raise."  lie  may  not  have  actually  snarled,* 
dial's  how  it  registers  m  my  soul.  And  whatJ 
the  participle  or  verb,  it's  another  Si 00,000  tod 

In  the  final  chapter  of  Sii/vr/Swem,  BrunJ 
claims  that  A-K  are  his  favorite  pocket  canKel 
cause  you  win  more  with  them  when  you  n  «j 
a  hand  and  lose  less  when  you  don't;  wherea  \i 
Q,  just  one  pip  below  it,  is  a  hand  he  famousl  el 
fuses  ti  1  play  under  any  circumstance.  T.J.'s  1  iH 
stresses  that  you  have  to  win  both  with  ii! 
against  A-K.  "It's  the  biggest  decision-hand  if 
tournament."  He  considers  it  so  decisive  thcH 
tour  of  his  twelve  practice  hands,  the  reader  is  v<| 
en  A-K.  And  he  still  my  computerized,  b< 
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learnin'  heart  and  suck  in  my  un-Christ 
cheeks,  but  1  just  have  a  feeling  that  T.J.  is  n 
ing  a  play.  And  1  want  him  to  go  on  makin 
Yei  with  tour  hundred  large  in  the  pot,  what 
hay  is  a  feeling?  The  short  answer  runs  so 
thing  as  follows:  T.J.  writes  that  when  he  I 
raised  holding  A-K,  his  response  depends  on 
made  the  raise.  I've  studied  the  passage  so  ol 
sively,  1  believe  1  can  quote  it  verbatim.  "Th 
are  times  when  I  will  just  flat  call  the  raise.  Th 
are  times  when  I  will  try  to  win  the  money  r| 
then  by  reraising.  And  there  are  times  when  1 
simply  throw  the  hand  away.  It  all  depend1 1 
what  I  know  about  my  opponent."  Not  to  J 
overh  granular  here,  hut  1  think  T.J.  thinks  he  n 
push  me  around,  so  1  feel  1  should  give  him  a  J 
Playing  against  him  these  last  two  nights  i 
made  it  clear  he's  a  guv  on  whom  nothin 
Ii  isl  just  his  chips  in  this  case,  it  I'm  right.  I 
wrong,  I'll  he  out  of  the  tournament. 

"Call." 

The  flop  of  my  life  conies  a  baby  rami 
1&  SV4*.  I  still  have  boss  overcards,  plus  a  1 
belly  draw  t<  1  a  wheel;  but  1  also  have  nada.  S  ( 
draw  for  T.J.,  I'm  guessing,  since  I've  put  bin 
a  medium  ace.  I  le's  not  the  kind  of  guy  to  rer 
with  A-  3 — unless  he  has  Kryptonite  testes  0 
sumes  he  can  bluff  me  with  garbage,  botlj 
which  are  probably  operative.  I  recall  tha 
Practice  I  land  4,  the  flop  comes  three  babie 
Player  A  bets,  T.J.  quizzes  the  reader,  what  do 
k\h'  "You  throw  your  hand  away.  Why.'  Bee; 
yi  hi  have  nothing.  In  no-limit  hold'em,  your 
er  chase"— about  the  dozenth  tune  he's  rest; 
the  never-chase  maxim.  Assuming  he  knows 
I  know   this,  I  chase.  The  instant  I  tap  the 


1,.  togi  iphl 


I;  ;king,  T.J.  mutters,  "Two  hunnerd  thousand" 
his  entire  stack  of  pink  chips  disappears  in- 
ns hand,  to  he  deftly  redeposited  between 
i  and  the  pot  in  four  stacks  of  five.  1  lis  fingers 
't  seem  to  he  trembling. 

all,"  I  croak  finally,  making  a  virtue  of  ne- 
irv  by  trying  to  sound  like  I've  lured  poor  T.J. 
i  my  trap,  an  impression  I  hope  isn't  risibly  be- 
as  my  vibrating  digits  fumble  to  count  twen- 
a  ink.  1  can't  hear  even  to  glance  in  T.J.'s  di- 
ion,  so  I  cannot  sax  how  he  reacts  to  the  turn 
I,  the  seven  of  diamonds,  which  as  tar  as  I'm 
•!  cerned  changes  exactly  nothing.  I  check. 
I'm  all-in,"  T.J.  says.  No  surprise  here,  since 
been  trying  to  buy  the  pot  all  along.  A  third 
it  rmous  bet  doesn't  scare  me  any  less,  or  any 
•  e,  than  the  first  two  did.  Except  now  he  has 
•    me  all-in. 
[call." 

"hompson  notes  tor  the  gallery  that  T.J.  has  me 

i  ered  by  a  hundred  thousand  or  so.  What  he 

i  sn'r  say  is  that  it  his  fellow  Texan  has  even  a 

of  deuces,  I'm  finished.  T.J.  turns  over  an 

c  and  a  nine,  muttering  something  1  can't  quite 

-i'e  out  because  of  the  buzz  oft  the  rail.  When 

m  oxer  macho  Big  Slick,  there  are  oohs,  aahs, 

fflause,  and  T.J.  appears  mildly  shocked.  Amid 

1"  gathering  uproar,  Thompson  announces  our 

ds.  A  trey  will  give  us  both  wheels,  a  nine  and 

i  kevorked.  Anything  else,  the  pot's  mine.  My 

Ue,  as  the  dealer's  right  fist  thumps  the  table, 

i  lat  T.J.  is  going  to  catch  . . . 

lack  of  clubs  on  the  river,"  drawls  Thompson 

J  i  McManus  wins  eight  hundred  and  sixty-six 

r.isand  and  becomes  the  new  chip  leader."  Rcn- 

flSehnen  and  Amarillo  Slim  have  been  stand- 

i  behind  the  table  tor  the  last  several  hands,  and 

»  ny  now  drawls,  "Jesus  Chrahst!" 

'Ah'd  bet  on  that  hoy,"  Slim  drawls  hack. 
b's  got  the  heart  of  a  chtt  divah." 

T.J.  taught  me  everything  I  know  about  this 
3  e,"  1  announce.  "Read  his  hook  and  you'll 
3  '  It  1  had  my  copy  on  me,  1  would  brandish  it 
jt  for  the  cameras.  T.J.  stubs  out  a  Salem,  not 
sed.  "It  didn't  teach  you  that,  hoy,"  he  growls, 
H  i  what  I  hear  as  a  trace  of  contempt.  Now,  the 
i:  man  on  earth  I  would  taunt  is  T.  J.  Cloutier. 
3o  remember  how  showing  my  queen  to  Kathy 
■  i  ert  didn't  seem  to  assuage  her.  Not  that  it's 
ajjob  to  assuage  either  one  of  them  . . . 
his  former  chtt  diver,  though,  is  gonna  sit 
I  and  tight  with  his  chip  lead.  After  thirteen 
1  s  at  the  table  and  staring  down  T.J.'s  three 
els,  he's  got  cobwebby  spermatozoa  floating 
hmgh  his  vitreous  humor.  So  he's  not  even 
e  pted  to  play  a  3*8*,  JVS*,  or  even  A*  7*. 
•J  sir.  He  also  decides  not  to  raise  hut  to  limp. 
Vil  Duke,  one  oft  the  button,  cooperates  heau- 
if  ly,  raising  to  $60,000.  Hasan  and  Chris  fold. 
1   m  stands  up,  yawning  and  stretching,  to 


watch.  .And  then  I'm  yawning,  too,  |usi  as  I  hap 
pen  to  si. in  moving  $150,000  toward  the  poi ; 
judging  by  the  size  of  Duke's  stack,  it's  enough  lo 
have  set  her  all-in.  Hie  next  i lung  I  know,  both 
haul  man  and  I  he  dealer  are  citing  me  tor  a  string 
raise,  claiming  I  went 
back  inti  i  my  stack  for 
mc  ire  chips  without 
saving,  "Raise."  I  re- 
alize they're  right  and 
apologize.  The  dealer 
determines  that  the 
amount  in  my  hand 
as  it  started  forward 
was  $00, 000,  which 
happens  to  he  the 
minimum  alii  iwable 
raise  i  >t  .Annie's  ( >rig- 
inal  bet.  And  hoy, 
she's  ii!  it  happy.  My 
raise  doesn't  set  her 
all-in,  hut  since  she 
only  lias  $140,000 
lett ,  she's  been  priced 
in.  She  turns  to  her 
entourage.  "This  is 
the  worst  thing  that's 
ever  happened  t<  >  me 
in  a  tournament!"  she 
shrieks — and  shrieks, 

I'm  afraid,  is  the  word.  "Let  me  call  that  myself,"      hasan  habib 
she  chides  Kaufman,  and  for  a  moment  I'm  cheer-      (at  left)  and  jim 
mg  her  on,  till  she  adds,  "1  woulcl've  been  glad  lo      ^cmanus 
lei  him  g« '  t< '  his  stack  f<  >r  m<  ire!"  She  runs  a  hand 
up  through  brown  bangs,  jangling  her  wrist  load 
i  >t  heads,  braided  leather,  plastic  bangles.  That  die 
would  have  been  "glad"  to  let  me  put  her  all-in 
suggests  she  has  a  premium  hand,  and  that  she  was 
so  overwrought  when  she  said  it  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  believe  she  was  acting.  I  have  to  put  her 
on  something  better  than  a  lousy  pair  of  jacks,  do 
I  not.'  But  so  why,  a  iter  my  raise  was  sealed  clown 
to  sixty,  didn't  she  simply  reraise  me.7 

The  flop  comes  A4>  Q«!»  S«8»  ,  about  as  bad  it 
can  be  tor  my  lacks,  so  I  check  to  the  shrieker. 
"All-in,"  she  says,  sliding  her  stacks  in.  She  lias 
a  live  human  being  inside  her — her  third — but 
that's  not  the  reason  1  told.  No  wax  can  I  call  even 
a  hundred  grand  more,  though  the  pot  odds  de- 
clare thai  I  should.  Not  with  them  overcards 
squatting  pregnantly  on  the  baize.  It  isn't  the 
toughest  laydown  I've  made,  but  it  still  smarts 
to  have  to  muck  johnnies  again.  This  is,  after 
all,  two-card  chicken  we're  playing,  and  things  can 
change  fast  on  fourth  street  and  fifth  street  . .  . 

"1  changed  my  mind,"  Duke  announces, 
then  graciously  shows  me  an  ace  before  muck- 
ing. "That's  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened 
to  me  in  a  tournament."  Rig  applause  from  tliv 
rail.  Hang  in  there,  Annie!      .      C/iicks  rinude! 


•    Sam  Morn.,  Lis  \ 
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I   blame  hui   myself  and  Steve 

in.'  li  I'd  been  i   iiiipeteni  to  set  her  all- 

;     a  !     n  all  she  probably  had 

[ueJiuin  ace,  -I       ilmost  certainly  would 

ilded;  hut  tor  onl\  $60,000,  she  was  still 

sufficiently  Med  to  the  hand  to  make  a  crying 

v  ill  correel     I  lien  -die  .   night   thai  huge  piece 

i  it  the  flop.  So  my 
little  snafu  while 
trying  to  put  her 
all-m  cost  me 
$120,000  and 
handed  Jett  Shul- 
man  the  lead.  It 
I'd  simply  said, 
"Raise,"  I'd  be 
sitting  un  over  a 

lllllllt  HI. 

To  stem  this 
new  ebb  tide,  1  re- 
solve t>>  enter  no 
p.  'ts  tor  the  next 
fourteen  hands  unless  I  rind  aces  or  kings.  1  watch 
two  rounds  go  by  without  a  flop,  a  single  raise  be- 
ing enough  to  capture  the  blinds.  Meanwhile,  at 
(he  other  table,  Sexton  and  Lazarou  get  bounced 
on  coiiscc  uiive  hands. 

Level  IS  brings  with  h  $3,000  antes  and 
$15,000  .wk\  $30,000  blinds,  but  my  chips  are 
still  copious  enough  lo  lei  me  relax,  await 
monsters.  Anyone  in  his  right  mind  would  fol- 
low this  plan,  yet  when  I  find  A£9#,  1  flash 
hack  to  what  Annie  iiist  did  to  me  and  call 
Chris's  raise  to  $o0a\Y.  I  I, is, in  calls  as  well. 
When  the  flop  comes  A  Q-5  rainbow,  Chris 
says,  "All  in." 

"Inn  has  about   s,  mi  chips,"  declares 

Thompson,  "(  hit-  and  1  lasan,  oh,  I'd  s,i\  about 
halt  thai." 

It  I  call  and  lose  I'm  out  of  the  tournament;  if 
I  win  I'll  not  .  'ill-,  guarantee  playing  tomorrow  but 
I'll  have  .i  huge  lead  in  the  spin  it  foi  the  $1.5  mil 
lion   "i  ei  even  las!  piec  e  >  >f  advice  I've  re.  ei\  ed 
says  ni  call  in  these  situations  unless 

ng  i he  absolute  nuis.  I  do  have  top  pair,  bul 
I  1>  ise  to  any  kit  ker  ah<  >\  e  nine.  I  wish  I  had  s,  >me 
kind  of  read  on  this  Jesus  character.  He's  cer- 
tainly capable  of  bluffing,  but  he's  also  extracted 
|uite  a  feu  fishes  and  loaves  from  his  butt  m  the 
last  twenty  minutes.  My  mouth  for  some  reason 
hns  turns  over  .  .  .  A^1)*.  ] 
;i\  e  him  dec  ent  psycho- 
el  >re  1  let  him  off  the  hoi  >k  and 
n    Shaking  i  mi  he, id-  as  the  c  row 

I   the  1  flush 

we  both  burst  i  mi  laughing. 

Is  behind  bun,  wrist 

'  ing  the  spin  on  her  cell 

the  n  'he  very  next  h  ind, 

call 


and  show  pocket  aces.  Revealing  the  tatj 
A4  >4,  Annie  newer  catches  up,  so  she's  outB 
she  slou'h  gets  up,  Thompson  announces  ■ 
Annie's  lenth-place  finish  is  rhe  highest  I  % 
woman  since  Barbara  Enright  came  in  hftla 
1995,  and  the  $52,160  makes  Annie  the  leatfl 
female  money  winner  in  World  Series  hist 
Aftei  watching  her  play  tor  a  week,  I  doubt 
will  cheer  her  up  much.  She's  a  cowgirl. 

I  )own  to  nine  men,  we  are  ranged  around 
table:  Ferguson  in  seat  one  with  $800,000,  t 
1  labib  w  ith  ^400,000,  me  with  $950,000,  Cl< 
er  with  $550,000,  Abinsay  with  $420,000, 
pieman  with  $240,000,   left  Shulman  v 
$1,000,000,   Captain   Tom    Franklin   v: 
$600,000,  and  Steve  Kaufman  with  $220,( 
Sitting  just  to  my  left,  T.J.'s  in  perfect  positiol 
hammer  his  student,  like  he's  been  trying  til 
tor  two  days.  Tins  be  now  has  revenge  as  ,i  mo  < 

For  the  next  hour  or  so,  the  standard  pre  i 
raise  is  ninety  or  a  hundred  thousand,  usi  I 
enough  to  take  down  the  blinds.  From  tim 
tune  one  of  us  reraises  all-in,  but  in  each   \ 
the  original  raiser  gives  the  reraiser  credit  by  i 
ing.  Then,  in  very  short  order,  this  happj 
Abinsay,  from  under  the  gun,  brings  ir  in 
$60,000,  and  Appleman  calls  with  bis 
$58,000.  With  the  J*  104,  I'm  tempted  to  n 
it  a  three  w.u .  but  1  follow  the  no-chasing  die 
Thank  (.  5<  >cl  and  Cloutier  too,  because  none  o 
straight  or  flush  cards  appear  on  the  board  as 
man's  A4K4   easily  holds  up  oxer  Mick 
A*  10^  .  Two  hands  later  Captain  Tom  w 
bis  last  $1  18,000  before  rhe  flop,  and  Fen, 
calb  bmi  with  tens.  When  the  Captain  sh 
fours  and  the  board  gives  no  help,  we  are  se 

One  more  unfortunate  bet  and  it's  bedt 
but  nobody  wants  to  finish  in  seventh.  A 
every  WSOP  event,  the  last  nine  players  rec 
commemorative  final-table  pickets;  there's  a 
hefty  difference  in  prize  money  ($146, 70C 
seventh  versus  $195,600  for  sixth);  but  the  i 
reason  for  our  lull  in  aggression  is  that  tot  ij 
row's  final  table  will  seat  only  six,  owing  to 
1  )iscovery  Channel's  need  for  compressed  ac 
in  their  doc  unieiitarv.  Since  we  all  want  to  1 
I  he  movie,  not  one  all-m  bet  gets  a  call  tor 
next  tort\  minutes.  The  guv  forcing  most  of 
ac  Uon  is  jett,  and  be  Steadily  builds  up  his  st 
I'd  love  to  know  whether  he's  doing  it  witl 
gitimate  hands,  but  I'm  not  catching  can 
find  oul  with.  One  mistake  against  Jett  and  y< 
gone,  whereas  he  can  guess  wrong  and  still) 

Finally,  finally,  one  off  the  button,  1  find; 
the  fust  time  I've  seen  them  all  day.  But  nvj 
st,is\  rate  bets  down  notch  by  notch  as  Kauti 
then  C  Ihris,  then  Hasan,  muck  their  hands.  At 
point  I'm  tempted  to  limp,  though  I  kno 
would  be  read  as  a  trap.  The  $66,000  in  a 
,\\\^\  blinds  I'll  win  by  raising  is  hardly  ch 


]li  I  x  I  ',■•.  ies  - 


igc,  but  when  you  find  pocket  rockets  you 
,  c  to  eviscerate  people.  Masking  im  chagrin,  I 
le  the  minimum  raise  to  mVaW,  hoping 
me  will  come  blasting  haek  over  the  top  of 
-  ,how  of  timidity.  Not  this  time.  T.J.  even 
j-  its  me  a  rare  little  smile  as  he  folds,  and  Ro 
I    and  Jeff  are  alsi  >  untempted  to  call. 

hree  hands  later,  Jeff  raises  $200,000  from 
1  button.  Kaufman  ponders  defending  his 

000  small  blind  for  a  moment,  then  passes, 
i  ing  Chris,  in  the  bin  blind,  to  reflect  on  his 
I  uis  for  another  thirty  seconds.  "What  would 
.  s  do?"  a  shrill  railhird  wonders  aloud,  getting 

.is.  The  answer  is:  move  all  seven  of  1  lis  tidy 

cs  toward  the  pot,  reraising  $650,000.  1  lasan 

i   the  rest  of  us  scram.  Jeff  stares  at  Jesus  for 

■  1,  be  ten  seconds,  then  shrugs  almost  meekly 

i  calls.  When  he  turns  ( iver  7V7^  — n<  >t  really 

l  h  nt  a  hand  to  be  calling  a  big  stack  all-in 

!i — there  are  whispers  and  cries  of  astonish- 
t.  Then  Chris  shows  us  .  .  .  6«£  6^ !  In  an- 
te crunch  tune,  the  twenty-three-year-old 
1  Iman  has  somehow  made  a  veteran  read  of  Ins 
f  >nent,  leaving  Chris  with  two  outs.  As  auto- 
nce  cameras  fire  away  and  the  railhirds  go 

I  it,  the  flop  comes  10V3V...6V!  1  laving 
gbed  a  miraculous  set,  Jesus  vaults  from  his 

i  And  yet  Jeff,  for  all  his  hellacious  had  luck, 
.  a  flush  draw — nine  outs  right  there,  to  go 
the  two  other  sevens.  Jesus's  lean,  foxy  w  lie, 
ly  Burns,  has  her  palms  on  her  eats,  ,i  Munch 
uner,  as  voices  call  out  for  sixes  or  sevens  t ir 
ts.  When  5*  hits  on  the  turn,  |etf  has  ,i 
ght  draw  as  well,  though  i  !hris  is  still  the 
favorite.  The  dealer  turns  fifth  street:  a  ten. 
I'  leart  flush,  no  seven.  As  |etf  slumps  back  in 
i:  hair,  Chris  dances  out  of  his,  the  sooner  to 
s  icked  in  a  tango  embrace  from  Ms.  Bums.  No 
ebratory  peck  tor  these  two,  but  a  lingering 
)i  smooch  while  they  twirl  one  .mother  around, 
esus  Makes  6-6-6,"  I  proclaim.  "Takes  Over 
i  Lead,  Molests  Wife  in  Public." 
■  lolests  Girlfriend  in  Public,"  a  railhird 
ids  me. 

ven  better,"  1  say.  But  the  truth  is,  I'm  dying 
Idle.  Not  only  is  Jennifer  not  here  to  cheer  me 
U  t's  starting  to  sink  in  that  to  win  this  J, mm 
r  g  I'll  not  only  have  to  catch  a  tew  monsters; 

II  eed  to  catch  them  when  someone  else  holds 
a  i  single  pip  lower.  I'll  have  to  play  well  for  four 
i  just  to  be  in  a  position  to  get  lucky  when  the 
jflnoney  goes  in  the  pot.  If  only,  if  only,  1  sniv- 
•  only  I'd  caught  aces  on  this  hand  ...  till  it 
I  >s  on  me  that  it  I  had,  1  would've  lost  even 

i  •!  niv  chips.  But  of  one  thing  I'm  certain: 
nl'Oching  Jesus  is  due  tor  an  epic  correction. 
icing  bounced  Duke  with  aces  and  Franklin 
tens,  he  now  spikes  ,i  two-outer  and  dou- 
<-  through  Jeff  to  the  lead.  What  he  needs  is  :i 
k  crucifixion,  if  only  to  give  his  strawberry- 


blond  Man  Magdalene  something  to  hug  him 
about,  hv  ervi  me  at  the  t. Tie  vv<  mid  love  to  just  nail 
him  right  nc  >w ,  vet  we're  terrified  of  taking  him  on 
Not  only  d<  ies  he  have  the  big  stack  but  he's  goi 
my  ( ild  he  n'seshi  >e  lodged  miles  and  miles  up  his  ,iss. 
T.|.,  of  course,  isn't  terrified.  I  led  seen  hun- 
dreds of  rushes  like  this  before  Chris  was  even 
bom.  I  told  Raquel  Welch  0-8)  in  a  hurry. 
"Raise,"  T.J.  mutters  as  soon  as  the  action  gets  to 
bun,  pushing  in  $2^0,000.  Abinsay  folds,  but 
Shulman  reraises  all-in.  Then  Jesus  not  onlv  calls 
Jeff  and  T.J.;  he,  too,  reraises  all-in!  The  big  guv 
can'l  seem  n  >  believe  what  has  happened,  but  he 
manfully  lavs  down  his  hand,  claiming  it  was 
jacks.  We  believe  him.  What  are  jacks,  after  all, 
once  Jesus  H.  Christ  gets  in  vol  veel?  Turns  out  to 
be  a  pretty  shrewd  lav  down  when  left  shows  two 
kings,  and  Chris  has  .  .  .  the  aces  again!  C  ret  the 
fuck  outta  bete!  The  hi  iard  renders  no  poetic  jus- 
tice either,  because  this  time  the  best  hand  holds 
up.  Just  like  that,  Jet I  is  out.  A  couple  of  minutes 
ago  he  was  running  the  table.  He  congratulates 
(  'hris  and  the  rest  of  us,  and  then,  with  his  dad's 
arm  around  bun,  walks  away  like  a 
r-«^        man  with  a  future. 


I 
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eii  hours  later, 
the  I  It  irsesln  ie's  vasl 
ti  uirnament  room  has 
been  converted  ti  i  an 
intimate  poker  studio, 
it  I  here  is  such  a  thing. 
In  [dace  of  last  nigl  it  '- 
four  tables  there  are 
twenty  n >ws  of  seats 
I.k  ing  a  thirteen-foot 
monitor.  Bleachers 
w  ere  erected  along 
one  side  of  the  final 
table,  flanked  by  more 
rows  of  seats  at  both 
ends.  The  table  is  In 
with  tour  banks  of 
lights,  surrounded  hv 
cameras  and  monitors. 
Everyone  else  wants  to 
interview  the  finalists, 
but  the  Discovery  di- 
rector has  first  dibs  he- 
cause  of  the  shoot. 
One  of  his  tech  guys 
w  ires  me  tor  sound, 

winding  the  line  up  through  the  fly  o\  my  pants 
and  clipping  the  mike  ro  my  collar. 

Baek  behind  the  bleachers,  1  peruse  the  new 
sheet  with  Hasan.  Chris  is  in  seat  one  with  $2.85  3 
million,  Hasan  ^  in  two  with  $464,000,  I'm  in 
three  with  $554,000,  T.J.'s  m  four  with  $216,000, 
Roman's  in  five  with  $521,000,  Kaufman  is  in 
six  with  $511,000.  Between  us  we  have  $5.1° 
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mli  e'll  he  \  \  in'-'  t'  'i 

;  Otl  IC'l    $1  .38 

rdcd  to  plai  es  d  irty- 

i  I , ,"  says  I  I. iv. m  in  his 
.  1 1 1 1 

i  Iik  k  it    '.mi  "  We  emhrai  e.  I'm  star- 
i  mm  I  iik, mi  w  hat  I  s.ikI.  1  or  eight 
J,i\s  now,  m,  ii  throwing  haymakers  al 

cnliMilm  ,  i\  mi  critical  pots,  hul  thai  makes  me 
love  him  a  little.  Pin-,  we'll  hoth  need  some  luck 
In  'in  m  n 

I  -nulls ,  .i  In  i  le  aftei  in  »  m,  T  hompsi  >n  nun  i- 
diu  i  ii-  one  h\  one.  Chris,  .n  thirty-seven,  has 
alreads  won  the  $2,500  sevcn-card-stud  event,  to 
'jo  wiili  the  1999  Rest  AlhAround  Player  at  the 
(  .iht.  imi.i  State  Poker  (.  championship  and  his 
new  I'll  D.,  hut  lists  his  occupation  as  "student." 
I  hear  And\  note  thai  his  nickname  stems  not 
In  mi  delusii  >ns  i  'I  grandeur  hul  from  his  hair  and 
the  kindness  of  his  features.  I  also  heai  that  1  lasan 
used  to  own  a  video  store  hut  has  now,  at  thirty- 
eight,  heen  a  pro  for  four  years;  just  last  month, 
a  I  the  World  Poker  Open,  he  finished  second  in 
the  $1 ,000  no-limit  event. 

Now  me.  On  then  live  Internet  hro.idi.asi, 
l  ila:ei  and  Phil  I  lellmuth,  the  1989  champion, 
are  calling  him  the  "family  man's  family  man," 
mainly  hecause  of  my  brag  hook  and  frequent 
m.iIIs  home,    fhompson  says  I'm  playing  in  my 
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hlr.  rwi  i-yi  ar-old  Filipino  now  living  in  Stock 
California,  has  already  placed  second  in 

1  limit  hold'em  event,  so  he's  hot.  Ild    it 
man,  fifty-four,  is  a  rabbi  as  well  as  a  professd 
languages  (I  lebrew,  Aramaic,  and  other  Sei 
u   languages)  at   Hebrew  Union  Colleg 
i    a  m.  inn, it i,  sufficiently  high-powered  as  asc 
ar  to  he  a  consultant  on  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls, 
tei  playing  big  tournaments  since  1997,  he  rr,/ 
the  final  table  at  Tunica.  He's  also  a  bit 
noodge. 

I  ina\  have  the  second  most  chips,  hut  v\e'r i 
basically  tied  tor  second  behind  Ferguson.  / 
with  a  stack  less  than  halt  the  sue  of  mine, 
is  at  least  twice  as  dangerous.  He  sits  holt] 
right  and  smokes,  his  gray  Pinion's  polo  s 
tucked  into  heltless  beige  slacks.  1  let  him  k: 
one  more  time  how  terrific  his  hook  is,  hu 
doesn't  want  to  hear  about  it.  1  le  seems  to  tl 
it's  some  kind  of  gamesmanship,  and  maybe 
right.  Yet  it's  obvious  to  him  .uiel  everyone 
who  the  novice  is  here,  the  hook-learned  t 
nament  virgin.  No  question,  these  five  other; 
see  my  $554,000  as  the  most  plunderahle  st, 

The  blinds  are  still  $  1  5,000  and  S  30,000, 
$3,000  antes,  and  will  be  for  the  next  eighty 
minutes.  T.J.  can't  wait  long  to  make  a  move 
it's  1  lasan  who  puts  in  the  first  raise,  to  $70,*. 
I'm  tempted  to  call  with  2^2*  but  come  tc 
senses — dub! — in  time  to  pass.  When  T.J 
Roman  pass,  too,  it  looks  like  Hasan  may  have 
ecuted  the  last  day's  rust  steal.  But  then  1 
comes  Professor  Kaufman  blasting  over  the  u 
him  m  a  language  we  all  understand:  twenty  p 
I  )nce  |esus  folds,  Hasan  has  the  day's  first  gulp 
thy  decision.  After  gazing  at  Kaufman  form; 
ten  seconds,  he  lavs  down  his  hand  with  a  si; 

Hand  2:  From  the  button,  Roman  mak< 
$100,000  to  go,  a  likely  positional  raise.  C 
says,  politely  hut  firmly,  "All-in."  Roman  c 
pushing  his  entire  halt  million,  then  turns  i 
A*Q4.  Chris  shows  N>SV  I  want  to  obs<J 
Roman's  face,  but  T.J.  is  blocking  him  ou 
Thompson  narrates  the  7*2*  7*  flop,  folio 
K  a  jack  and  a  trey.  Roman  stands  up  from 
table  to  abundant  applause.  His  ouster  has 
guaranteed  me  fifth-place  money,  though  it's 
last  thing  1  care  about  now.  Wh.it  1  want  is  to 
K'sus  and  the  rest  of  these  money-changers i 
I  he  temple  and  rake  in  the  serious  shekels. 
I  don't  want  is  to  glance  at  a  monitor  am. 
forced  to  wonder  who's  the  little  homunc 
hunched  in  the  seat  next  to  T.J. — this  as 
1  laid  4,  T.J.  is  moving  all-in.  No  one  c  alls  1 
certainly  nut  the  homunculus  with  his  me 
!♦  5^  .  T.J.  shows  us  A#  10*.  And  now,  on  H 
5,  here  conies  Hasan  moving  in.  1  can't  calls  \ 
746^,  and  neither  can  anyone  else.  Am  I  p 
ing  too  passively?  I've  already  hied  away  10 
cent  .  >t  my  stack  while  the  others  are  letting  it 


jli'     v  mi:   '-. 


:  An  my  next  hand  t  ihris  raises  $50,000,  1  lasan 

,s,  and  with  8*  6*  so  do  I;  so  do  T.J.  and  Ro- 

i  and  Steve.  We've  thus  let  (  ahris  extend  his 

,  hy  $63,000.  I  lis  chips  are  arranged  in  two  mas- 

i  triangles,  one  on  top  <>(  the  other:  ten  pink 

nty-chip  columns  in  a  1-2-  $-4  e< mfiguratit m, 

ned  hy  six  of  less  regular  color  scheme  arranged 

5.  Very  scary. 

1\  next  few  hands  are  unplayable,  hut  on 
-  id  91  find  A*  Q*.  I  lasan,  in  the  small  blind, 
i  raised  it  all-in  <  mce  again.  Suited  A-Q  is  a  het- 
i  land  to  raise  than  to  call  with,  but  still.  Five- 
i  ded,  it  can  fairly  be  called,  pace  Brunson,  a 
i  ister.  Granted  that  Roman's  A*  Q*  just  got 
l  i  beheaded,  but  my  read  of  I  lasan  is  that  he's 
■;  »ht  up  in  a  spasm  of  all-in  steal-raises.  In  the 
I  1  am  happy  to  call  him.  Pushing  my  seven 
t  ks  forward,  I  believe  that  this  puts  me  all-in. 
an  shows  AV4V.  I  was  right.  When  I  flip  up 
A£  Q4"  ,  everyone  sees  why  I'm  thrilled. 

fat  a  call1 
kit  now  comes  the  flop  of  Hasan's  and  my 
946*  K4.  So  far,  so  fantastic,  head  to  the 
|fe  remaining  fours,  Hasan  groans,  shakes  his 
ill.  The  other  forty-two  cards  in  the  deck  give 

a $900,000  pot  and  a  real  shot  at  taking  down 

is.  The  crowd's  yelling  hundreds  of  things,  but 
can  hear  is  the  1  labib  Society  pleading  for 

•s.  "Ha-san  Ha-heeeeeeeh!"  someone  croons. 

:y  outnumber  my  ( iwn  tans,  such  as  they  are, 
T  they  have  a  specific  card  to  pray  for,  but  I've 
i  ie  to  understand  that  I'm  gonna  win  not  just 
l  hand  but  the  tournament.  One  and  a  half  iiul- 
•  dollars.  The  heavyweight  championship  of 
( er.  My  faith  is  confirmed  when  fourth  street 
lives  as  the  sacred,  the  numinous,  the  preter- 
it trally  chic  five  o'  diamonds.  Close  to  a  tour,  I 
lit  to  myself,  but  no  sucking-out-on-me  cigar. 
Tin  has  stood  up,  getting  ready  to  shake  hands. 
A  heart  pounds  spasmodically,  but  I'm  still  teel- 
Bthoroughly  confident.  So  that  when  the  fifth 
t  -tend — what? — is — n'hat! — IV,  1  "reel,"ac- 
i  ing  toGlazer's  column  that  night,  "in  stunned 
ihee,"  even  though  a  chorus  of  r- words  and 
'1  phemies  and  tours  is  howling  like  a  squadn  >n 
[fl'akistani  banshees  on  tilt  through  my  skull. 

J.er  will  also  write  that  "Jim  hadn't  suffered  too 

- 

n  y  indignities  at  the  hands  of  fate  in  the  last 
kjple  of  days.  Most  of  his  leading  hands  had 
u  1  up.  Rut  now,  at  the  worst  possible  moment, 
wl  taken  a  punishing  blow."  Punished  and  reel- 
then,  away  from  the  table,  1  have  to  be  told 
lasan  that  I  had  him  covered.  "You'rrre  still 
nlherrre,  buddy.  I'm  sorrrry.  Keep  playing.  I'm 
o 
f 


try ..."  Although  if  feels  like  I  died,  1  haw  life, 
ih  $105,000  worth.  Hasan  and  1  are  still 
fiping  hands,  shaking  our  heads  in  amazement. 
&  realize  that  this  is  what  happens  m  poker 
o  entries,  that  it  could  have  just  as — more— 
aly  gone  the  other  way,  the  towers  of  pink  and 


orange  chips  being  raked  a  loot  to  the  left   in 
stead  of  a  foot  to  the  i  ight 

A  round  or  so  later  I  find  A*  2*.  I  have  bare 
ly  enough  chips  for  the  blinds,  so  I  probably  w<  >n't 
see  another  ace,  let  alone  a  big  pair.  I  move  in 
Kaufman — who  else.' 
not  only  calls  but 
mi  ives  in  himself,  trv 
ing  to  knock  me  out  i  >n 
the  cheap  while  mak- 
ing sure  it  stays  heads- 
up  between  us.  Once 
v  Ihris  and  I  lasan  muck 
their  hands,  Kaufman 
turns  over  .  .  .  A^Q* . 
It's  perfect.  That  I'm 
iii  iw  in  the  same  spot 
1  lasan  was  just  in  some- 
how inspires  an  ever 
more  hi  ittomless  gloom. 
Yeah,  sure,  when  Dante 
was  spiraling  d>  >wn  in- 
to the  frozen  bowels  ol 
I  lell  he  may  have  also 
been  ascending,  with- 
out realizing  it,  toward 
Paradise,  but  here  in 
Las  \  egas,  an<  it  her 
frigid  desert  peopled  h\ 

faithless  demons,  three-i  utters  cl<  >n't  spike  twice  in  "jesus"  on  the 
a  row.  Forget  about  the  long  odds  against  it  1  last  hand 
know  it's  not  going  to  happen,  And  indeed  the 
nine-six-king  tk  >p  gives  me  neither  a  straight  draw 
nor  a  flush  draw  .  let  alone  a  sweet  deuce.  In  the 
end,  with  an  ace  ^n  the  turn,  a  ten  on  the  river, 
it's  not  even  close.  1  am  out. 

Now  that  the  Satanic  Prince  of  Noodges  has 
forked  me  clown  into  the-  pitch,  there's  applause. 
Manx  zooms.  Manx  clicks.  1  shake  Kaufman's 
hand,  then  Hasan's,  then  T.J.'s.  "You  played 
well,"  T.J.  says.  And  that's  something.  And  now 
here  is  Jesus  coming  around  tor  a  hug.  'A  on  played 
great!"  he  says,  bonily  squeezing  me.  Walking 
away  from  the  table,  however,  it  dawns  on  me 
how  alive  1  felt  while  playing  four  days  in  the 
Rig  One,  and  now  1  feel  dead.  I  mean  dead.  As 
Thompson  and  Glazer  and  He  1  limit h  and  all  the 
other  comment  at  i  >rs  are  making  clear  to  the  as- 
sembled and  fat -flung  poker  universe,  I've  won 
$247,760  hy  finishing  fifth  out  of  512.  What  it 
feels  like  is  fifth  out  ( if  six. 

L'p  on  the  podium,  Pcckv  Pehnen  shakes  my 
hand,  pets  mv  arm.  "You  were  wonderful,  |tm 
.And  last  night!  Congratulations!"  Shaking  my 
hand  in  his  turn,  her  son  Penny  snaps  me  back 
to  reality.  "That  tour  was  brutal,  man.  Brutal. 
You  were'  playing  so  awesome  last  night!"  Yeah, 
last  night  .  .  .  Pom  Elias  ushers  me  a  tew  steps  to 
the  left,  where  the  payout  booth  stands.  From 
his  Ltnbashtul  spiel,  I  gather  that  "big  winners" 
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-  in  i  help  staring  back.  It'-  the  tliji 
in  the  world. 
:!\  rmd  Hasan  and  ask  him  what  Iptj 
had  king-queen,"  he  purrs  wistfJH 
_■  1 1 1 l: .  "Chris  had  ace-king."  Enough  sH 
As  we  edge  two  steps  closer,  Chn-  maki  in 
x  1  75,000  to  go  from  the  button.  T.J.  calk  \X  si 
the  flop  comes  k>K4»  6V,  T.J.  checks.  (Inh« 
a]  action,  the  player  on  the  button  bets  first! 
t>  re  rhe  flop,  second  on  subsequent  rounds.)H 
ter  thinking  tor  over  a  minute,  Chris  ■ 
$200,000.  When  T.J.  says,  "Call,"  there  is  el 
hundred  grand  in  the  pot.  Fourth  street  arri« 
red  trey.  Check,  check.  Street  five:  !♦.  No  stnH 
draw,  no  flush  draw,  but  S>  either  of  themH 
a  king?  T.J.  at  least  represents  having  one  byB 
tun;  SocWcYY.  Chris  takes  a  while  to  de<M 
then  calls  and  turns  over  a  jack  and  a  six,  on  toj 
watch  T.J.  turn  over  K^IO*.  His  check  orB 
turn,  letting  t  !hris  catch  his  jack  f<  >r  "tree."  ea  el 
him  an  extra  six  large  and  put  himself  intcH 
lead,  w  ith  2.6  million  to  Chris's  2.5. 

"Only  in  no-limit,"  says  Andy. 

A  couple  hands  later,  Chris  raises  Si  <5  m 
prompting  T.J.  to  come  over  the  top  for  ari 
er  halt  million.  Chris  shows  how  frightened 
by  responding,  "All-in."  Without  a  blip  of  n 
tance,  T.J.  calls.  Whoever  takes  this  pot 
the  championship. 

At  Thompson's  official  request,  they  she 
and  the  cameras  their  hole  cards:  A*7*  tor 
A4  24  for  Chris.  An  uproar,  then  relath 
lence.  From  six  feet  away  in  his  booth,  I  hea  fa 
Discovery  director  whisper,  "Camera  Two, 
me  Jesus."  Because  Jesus  is  dead  to  a  deuce 
flurry  ot  spades  and  we  all  want  to  see  his  reacil 
From  my  vantage  point  he  looks  nervous  n 
happy,  and  pale.  The  flop  come-  3*  104  ' 
Although  still  a  3-2  underdog,  Chris's  four 
gives  him  nine  extra  outs  to  go  with  the  two  h 
er  deuces.  Both  guvs  have  proven  they  havJ 
id  brass  balls,  but  right  now  all  tour  musta 
clammy.  When  the  turn  comes  K*,  T.J.  pic  t) 
his  own  flush  draw.  But  when  10*  shows  i  j 
fifth  street,  yielding  ten-ten-.ice-queen-kirai 
in-  ither  ch<  »pped  pot,  the  vibe  suggests  that  n  I 
they'll  pla\  on  forever.  Chris  looks  tapped  i^ 
1  low  main  deaths  and  resurrections  can  thtfl 
i  I  Man  sutter  per  hour.'  Even  the  Texas  Cei  tj 
i  n  pretends  to  wipe  sweat  from  his  brow 

The  next  two  small  pots  go  to  T.J.  when<(j 
is  unable  to  call  even  modest  $100,000  raise  ' 
on  the  following  hand  Chris  wins  $400,000 

>n  the  turn.  The  hand  after  that  bnn  ; 

|  re-fl(  >p  raises,  and  when  the  flop  comes  K*3  I 

i  he^ks  again.  T.J.  bets  a  mere  hur 

(  hris  calls,  aiid  we  all  sense  a  trap  heir 

luestion  is,  who's  trapping  whom.'  Be 

7*   hits  on  the  turn,  this  time  it's  ' 

!  uii\  $150,000  and  T.J.  who's  v 


:i  ;  Four  of  (Jul""-  on  the  river,  and  both  ol 
It  i  check.  While  they  stare  at  each  other,  Chris 
1:1  es  what  hum  he  .1  king.  T.J.  nuic  ks.  They've 
)i  1  at  it  now  for  four  and  .1  hall  hours — .1  long 
1 1  with  this  much  at  stake  and  dozens  of  Iens- 
■  id  mikes  jabbing  into  your  poker  space. 

.'ii  minutes  later,  on  I  land  9},  T.J.  raises  to 
I  i,000.  When  Chris  reraises  six  hundred  thou, 

moves  in  like  a  shot.  The  pulse  in  his  cheek 
n- es  me  think  that  he  feels  like  he's  finally  got 
I  is  where  he  wants  him.  Certainly,  it  (.dins 
ii  ages  to  call  him,  this  will  he  it — unless  we  yet 
1  her  chopped  pot.  C  Ihris  scratches  his  heard, 
!  es  his  head,  exhales.  Two  minutes  pass.  I 
;  1  speak  for  T.J. ,  hut  no  one  else  seems  to  he- 
r  ge  all  the  time  he  is  taking.  "Call  him,  Jesus!" 
b  its  a  rowdy  fan  twenty  rows  hack.  T.J.'s  eyes 

iw  as  he  drays  on  his  umpteenth  Salem.  I  le 
1  his  left  fist  to  his  mouth,  clears  his  throat. 
V  l't  anyone  give  him  a  lozenge? 

.].  likes  his  hand,"  Andy  whispers  to  me, 
.1 1  I  think  Chris  has  ace-nine."  1  remember 
1  ma  ching  A-9's  Chris  and  I  turned  out  to 
eiolding  last  night,  how  the  untranquil 
v|ll  had  been  scalpeled  hy  laughter.  1  watch 
1  as  Chris  takes  off  his  hat,  then  his  sun- 
I;  es — whoa — in  an  instant  defanging  his  an- 
il  he  thinning  hair  above  his  temples  accen- 

I  H  by  the  length  of  the  strands,  brown  eves 
J  bloodshot  and  sunken,  he  also  looks 

II  h  more  like  Jesus. 

e  calls.  As  the  low-dB  buzz  from  the  previ- 
uhve  or  six  minutes  rises  to  a  crescendo,  he 
1  s  over  A4  9^.  T.J.  immediately  shows  bum 
a  tnd  . .  .  Q^.  The  crowd  gasps  and  whistles. 

Vetty  astonishing  call,"  I  tell  Andy. 

'hris's'" 

"Jo,  yours." 

e  nods  modestly,  as  though  he  hasn't  been 
Ming  reads  like  this  the  whole  tournament, 
l(  elbows  my  arm.  "Ace-queen  look  familiar.'" 

)h,  boy  . . ." 

ic  flop— 4¥ 2 VK*— keeps  T.J.  in  the  lead. 
I  n  KV  falls  on  the  turn,  Andy  groans,  "Not 
l>  1!"  Because  now  any  deuce,  four,  king,  or 
:o  ill  give  us  another  chopped  pot.  Exuberant 
-•  ison  boosters  entreat  the  poker  deities  for  a 
ii  Cloutier  fans  are  more  numerous,  but  it 
n  clear  what  they  should  beg  for.  Hollering 
as  go,  T.J.!"  is  pretty  much  all  they  can  do. 
Jsus  leaps  from  his  seat  with  his  fists  in  the  air 
1  J.  thrusts  his  big  paw  across  the  table  before 
*  the  last  card.  What  else  could  it  be  but  ".  .  . 
1  e!"  Rob  Thompson  ejaculates.  No  one,  es- 
•olly  Bob,  seems  able  to  believe  it.  Chris  reach- 
i  ■  >ss  the  table  and  clasps  T.J.'s  hand.  "Yi  >u  1  mt- 
■<ed  me,"  he  says.  T.J.  shakes  his  head, 
sbeeing.  That  he  just  got  harpooned  through 
it.  entricles  doesn't  register  on  his  vast,  craggy 
aires.  He's  smiling! 


N 


(  lathy  Burns  and  the  1  crgusons  are  all 
(  Ihris  now.  I  lugs,  kisses,  pogo  bops,  shimmy- 
ing. (  'bins  still  makes  his  w,i\  around  the  (abb 
1 1  >  where  T.J.  is  standing  with  bis  wile,  Joy,  11 1 
side  a  crush  of  reporters.  While  C  Ihris  is  almosi 
as  tall,  when  t he  two  men  (.111  brace  their  differ- 
ence in  mass  is  straight  out  of  vaudeville:  the 
burly  tight  end  buys  the  sinewy  swing  dancer, 
stcc  l-wi  iol  ringlets  meshiiiL!  with  yard-long  chest- 
nut lo^ks.  "Are  we  still  friends?"  Chris  asks. 

"C  M  ci  >urse.  1 )( nit  led  bad.  You  played  great ." 
But  once  they  let  go  of  each  >  ither,  T.J.  asks,  "Y,  m 
didn't  flunk  it  would  be  that  tough  to  beat  me, 
did  you?" 

"Yes,  I  did." 

I  congratulate  C  Ihris,  then  try  to  tell  T.J.  bow 
brilliantly  he  played.  "There's  a  lotta  luck  in 
poker,"  he  rumbles, 
"and  it  you're  gonna 
play  this  game  y<  >u  bet- 
ter get  used 
to  that." 

ceding  oxygen 
and  sunlight,  1  go  for  a 
walk  down  on  Fre- 
mont, then  head  south 
along  First  Street.  Strip 
joints  and  tl<  iphouses, 
pawnshops  and  T-shirt 
emporia,  a  tew  dozen 
down-market  tourists. 
In  Las  Vegas,  Fifth 
Street  is  Las  Veyas 
Boulevard  South, 
which  ahi  1  is  kni  >wn  as 
the  Strip.  Family  Ve- 
gas. We  are  tar,  far 
away  from  that  world. 
Already  the  scorching 
southwest  wind  has  dri- 
ven some  grit  through 

my  lips  and  made  my  pale  forehead  feel  crisp.  I      "jesus"  is  the 
think  of  my  children,  my  wife.  Bv  this  time  to-      winner 
morrow  ,  I'll  see  them. 

At  the  tar  eastern  tip  of  the  Pacific  time  zone, 
has  \  eyas  sunsets  come  early.  Even  at  five-thh 
ty  or  so  on  a  Ma\  afternoon,  even  through  po- 
larized lenses,  there  are  horizontal  sh,itis  making 
you  squmt  and  ricocheting  dazzlements  that  make 
you  shade  your  eyes,  and  then  there  are  glares  that 
make  you  duck.  And  then  there  are  thermal  traps 
where  it  must  reach  1  $0 degrees.  .And  when  these 
are  interrupted  by  gelid  blasts  from  gaping  casi- 
no doorways,  it's  ,1  little  like  wandering  along 
the  perimeter  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  1 1  teles  ol 
1  lei  I — all  ot  this,  mind  you,  while  heading  a  hlov  k 
north  toward  Paradise 

But  the  thing  is,  1  maybe  could've  won  die 
damn  thing.  m 


"    '!  I'  I    Sam  Morns,  Lev,  \  ,■,■,,-.  Sun 
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Xlibris  saves  publishing  by  <ie 


iMin|k-J  is  no  lonyer  a  luxury  reserve  J  solely  tor  pho- 
\  nli  Xlihris,  ,in  online  "Publishing  Services 
in  he  published-  and  at  virtually  no  cost.   In 
ive  hid  to  dominate  compel  itors  sm.ii  as  Mighty  Words 
Klibris  has  i  iwi  the  last  ei»ht  months  purchasec 
ids  liki  i  Ins  one  in  dozens  ol  newspapers  and  literary 
would-be  authors  have  enlisted  the  ser- 
(lihri  ,  which  peddles  their  titles  on  its  website,  print- 
rs  st net lv  on  demand;  so  tar,  70  percent  ol  the  books 
mpanv  has  sold  have  been  kmyhl  by  their  own  authors. 
I  ill  Ik  itii  his  thus  doomed  to  the  same  cultural  silent- 
thai  has  traditionally  greeted  vanity-press  spawn.' 
i  siin.\l,"  pledyt     CEO  |ohn  Feldcamp,  "Xlibris  is  not  in 
ill|   nl   "  I     Feldcamp,  an  (unpublished)  sci-fi  novelist, 
lisin^enuous  on  this  point.'  In  order  to 
li  i  ided  i'  i  "publish"  with  Xlibris  The  Bellybuttun  Fi- 
Nominally  the  story  ot  Toby,  a  boy 
I  possesses  pyrokinetic  powers,  Bcllyhitton — which  fea- 
iiseiisical  plot,  plagiarized  chunks  ot  Moby- 
niyh  (  i Milan's  hLuul,  and  a  spe,  i.il  appearance 
prime  e>  nnple  ot  the  kind  ol  work  Xlib- 
ris i^  :  in  publish. 


;est  ih.it  Xlibris 
iod  thin^  that  L)0  per- 
il h  yi  ii  Mm, mi  unpublished. 
:  nl  li-liiii'j  tin'  tew  hooks 
Is  ot  I  ilk  -  were  published 
i  I  Liu  i  nirt,  .<\k\  near 
lor  critical  n<  >- 
it  even    ;ooi.l  boo!   is 
ml\  iliat  the  last 

I    nl  lei        J 
lesperate  marks 


ii    in  then  hid  iii  pre- 
i  lie  corrupt  pi 
thai  i  unsuited  ti  n 

i  less  dismissal.  A 
the  botti  mi,  man\ 
i        it  ion  ot  ex 
■  i   maru'ins  will 
iei  exc  essi\e 

ill  l! 

;  ■  i  -      i  lien, 
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\isscll  is  an  ediurrat  I  lenry  Holt  and  ( lompm 
rick'  "Escanaba's  Magic  I  lour"  typeared  in  t/i 
issue  "f  Harper's  Magazine.  Webstt 
in  editor  at  Arcade  Publishing. 
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7/ic  Bc/hintfttori  Fiasco  is  receiving  "Advanced  Service,"  which 
costs  $  ]QQ  and  results  in  .1  workmanlike  trade  paperback,  op- 
tionally adorned  with  a  pin  itograph  of  the  author.  "Oi  ire"  sen  ice 
is  tree,  results  in  an  ittier-looking  product,  and  no  author  pho- 
tos are  allowed.  The  top  services  ottered,  "Professional"  arid 
"Premium,"  lighten  the  wallet  to  the  tune  of  NnY  and  $1,200, 
respectively — though  Feldcamp  has  claimed  "we  really  hope  no 
one  buys"  the  most  expensive  version.  Why  not .'  "It's  basically 
for  the  most  obsessive  and  paranoid  authors."  What  these  ob- 
sessives  will  soon  realize  is  that  having  a  book  printed,  no  mat- 
ter how  snazzily,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  having  it  published,  and 
that,  without  an  editor,  marketing,  or  publicity,  t lien  book  will 
enter  the  world  with  a  silence  that  makes  a  tree  falling  111  the 
wi )( ids  si »und  like  C  Chinese  New  ^  ear  in  c< imparisi in. 


In  tour  years,  Feldcamp  augurs,  Xlibris  will  be  publishing  100,000 
titles  a  year.  That  equals  the  I  ^^  output  of  all  American  pub- 
lishers combined.  "We  A^  not  pretend  to  be  judges  of  what  is 
good,"  Feldcamp  has  said.  "I'm  just  proposing  that  the  current 
hirer  is  the  wrong  one."  We  propose  that  Feldcamp's  filter  is 
roughly  8  million  times  worse,  and  that  the  publication  oi 
100,000  mostly  dubious  hooks  year  after  year  will,  in  time,  af- 
fect American  publishing  in  every  worst  way  and  obliterate 
whatever  remains  oi  .1  genuine  book  culture. 


Walt  Whitman  self-published,  as  has  the  poet  A.  R.  Amnions. 
James  Joyce's  arrangement  with  Sylvia  Beach  was  itself  vani- 
ty-press-ish.  Self-publication  is  not  evil,  and  those  who  make 
use  of  it  deserve  good  luck  and  godspeed.  However,  by  self- 
publishing  with  Xlibris,  one  no  more  transmogrifies  from  .1 
"writer"  into  an  "author"  than  The  Bellybutttm  Fiasco's  pies 
ence  between  paperback  covers  spins  its  dross  into  gold. 


What  is  this?  The  venerable  firm  Random  House  has  a  "signif- 
icant minority   investment"  in  Xlibris.'  Indeed  it  does.  One 
Xlibris  title.   The  Marriage  Plan.  Ihnv  to  Mam  Your  Soul  Mate 
m  (  >nc  Year,  will  soon  be  published  by  the  Random  I  louse  im 
print  Broadway,  though  Feldcamp  claims  that  the  arrangi 
iiient  provides  no  financial  reward  for  Xlibris.  For  .ill  his  '.on 
tempt  of  tradition, il  publishing,  Feldcamp  says  that  " 
tune  we  can  move  .1  book  from  our  world  to  Simon  cn 
ter  or  Random   House  .   .   .   we  feel   very  good."  Vai 
course,  is  ;ill  about  feeling  good.  Before  snuggling  into  ; 
coiily  with  Xlibris,  Random  House's  admiralty  mmhi       1     1! 
Eccic.sia.stcs,  which  along  with  its  famous  estimation  tb 
vanity"  offers  even  more  pertinent  advice:  "My  chile!,  bo    in 
Of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end." 
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MIRACl  LOIS FISHIX( 

Lost  in  the  swamps  of  Colombia's  drug  war 
By  Patrick  Symmes 


{ 


omb  clous  would  stop 
la>unJ  my  hotel  in  the  capital 
B?ry  few  nights.  Usually  ii  was 
Hniir  dt  handsome  German 
■Tpherds,  eager  warriors  who 
kjJd  d  through  the  lobby, 
jnammgot  biscuits  and  sniffing 
H|  cordite.  The  hotel  was  lo- 
wed in  Bogota's  red-tiled 
jnghhorhood  of  La(  !andelaria, 
Were  the  Street  ot  Sighs  pass- 
Hthat  of  1  lope,  and  because  it 
Ms  just  two  blocks  from  C  lolom- 
B's  congress  there  were  always 
dii  in  the  bar  who  needed  pro- 
■Irion.  1  waited  out  these  noc- 
IBnal  sweeps  in  a  little  plaza 
Mess  the  street,  buying  plastic 
Ks  of  aromdtica,  a  tea  made  of 
■jnongrass,  honey,  and  lime 
five.  This  keeps  you  warm  in  a 
■ly  set  at  8,500  feet,  where  the 
V]t,  penetrating  tog  is  almost 
tipetual. 

||Dn  my  left  was  the  house 

Here  Colombia's  first  president, 

flion  Bolivar,  survived  an  as- 

PJiination  attempt  thanks  to  his 

tt  tress.  She  tossed  him  from  a 

6<ond-tloor  window,  followed 

'Wilis  sword,  and  then  his  pants, 

<ijjl  she  stalled  the  conspirators  for  a 

|  precious  seconds.  Meanwhile  the 

ier  of  his  country  sprinted  up  this 

v  street,  retreating  into  the  night 

h  the  last  tatters  of(  Colombian  ide- 

m  clutched  to  his  privates. 

While  the  dogs  sniffed  each  car  in 


ick  Symmes  i\  a  contributing  editor  oj 

rper's  Magazine  and  the  author  of 

9>sing  Che:  A  Motorcycle  Journey  in 

rch  of  the  Guevara  Legend  (Vintage') 

article  "Sailing  ma  oj  Panama"  ap- 

pked  in  the  I  kcember  1998  issue. 


troll!  of  the  hotel,  there  was  tune  to 
discuss  the  news  of  the  week  with  the 
aromdtica  vendor:  a  nun  had  killed  an- 
other nun  a  tew  blocks  from  here,  then 
chopped  the  body  into  pieces  and 
burned  them. 

Americans  usually  don't  wander  the 
streets  of  Bogota  al  night.  When  a 
lame-duck  President  (  linton  came  to 
C  olomhia  last  August,  he  avoided  the 
capital  entirely  tor  the  safer  precincts 
ot  C  'artagena,  on  the  ( Caribbean  e  iasl . 
Clinton  was  shepherded  through  his 


eight-hour  visil  by  5,500 
c  '« ili  imbian  troi  ips  and  550  U.S. 
agents,  with  Ii  Mir  frigates  and 
eighteen  patrol  boats  standing 
h\  1  le  pronounced  his  suppi  >ri 
lor  (  Colombian  democracy  in 
the  form  ot  a  billion-dollar  "an- 
i  i-drug"  aid  package  that  came 
with  as  many  as  500  military 
trainers  and  sixty  helicopters  at- 
tached. Reflecting  the  relative 
strength  of  aerospace  lobbyists 
and  their  captive  c<  mgressii  inal 
delegations,  that  $400  million 
tleel  is  divided  between  Texas- 
made  1  luev  tn  H  >p  rranspi  irts,  a  la 
Vietnam,  and  C  '.<  n  i  nee  tieut- 
made  Black  1  lawk  gunships,  a  la 
the  (  iult  War.  This  aid,  (,  .'linn  in 
\  i  iwed,  wi  >u Id  accomplish  what 
every  previous  initiative  in  the 
drug  war  has  failed  ti  i  di  i:  reduce 
the  supply  ot  drugs  m  America 
while  increasing  their  price. 

This  venerable  logic  was  tor- 
pedoed only  a  week  later,  when 
police  discovered  that  <.  !olom- 
bian  drug  smugglers  were  build- 
ing a   sophistic  ated   douhlc- 
hulled  submarine  that  u  mid  slip. 
200  tons  ot  cocaine  right  under 
the  keels  of  American  policy    The 
Colombian  guerrillas  win  >  benefit  tr  'in 
the  drug  trade  are  also,  alleadv  ,  adapt 
ing  to  America's  thoughtless  intet 
vention  in  a  messy  civil  war  thai  kills 
some  3,500  people  a  year.    I 
been   fighting  for  decade-     in  i.  ! 
terent  names,  in  different  |   n 
countryside.  Todav  n    i  L'  I, 

which  has  about  5,0C  in  !  is  ol 

ten  called  "C  uhali  l:  in  the  I     S. 

media.  Bui  the  re  ii  :  -  die  niucb 

larger  gueri  ilia  arnn        I  led  FAHl  ', 


PI  ograph  h\  I'miJ.  Symmi> 
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!  tin  lhirt\  miles 

I  1,1-   .  ill  LM.  1\       III 

r.i.iu  li  I he  iii- 

I".   ilu-  simple 

note  (  i  ilom- 

!  I  .  i    •   ilation  of  the 

1  iiiikIi iJv  (l|    (hou 

\\  bile  v  1 1 1\ ang 

i  Kin  into  the  arm*-  ol  <  uu  en 

i.i  pn  idui  eJ  570  ti  ms  nl 

-  »' ■'.  almost  70  pen  enl  of 


I  hi^  is  tin 
ilure  Jest  rihed  i 
i  Tlk  Inn. in  in  /  he  March  >• 
i  pioi  h  ei  ing  work  on  polk  v  dis- 
icross  the  centuries.  Like  British 
ral    in  1  776,  hi  Amerk  an  genei 
1966,  uv  have  fatally  misunder- 
i.  ii  ij  the  nature  <  >l  the  enemy  we  are 
fighting. 

li  was  in\  intent  ion,  arriving  on 
April  Fools'  1  )ay,  to  find  the  guerrillas 
and  gauge  then  intentions  and  capa- 
bilities against  the  eightdiour  rhetoric 
ol  Washington.  Bui  as  a  pathfinder  on 
i his  march  of  folly,  I  was  off  to  a  poor 
start.  Sitting  in  the  plaza  on  different 
nights,  sipping  lemongrass  while  the 
I  lingered  curiously  over  tires,  I 
would  watch  tor 
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COLOMBIA 


the  c  ity  helcnv, 
always  hoping 
the  fog  would 
lilt  long  enough 
to     show      me 
something,  to 
give  me  a  land- 
mark or  a  point 
of      re tere nee. 
v  )n  some  nights 
the  t loud  base 
would  rise  Lip, 
jusl  .i  few  hun- 
dred feet,  ,\n^\  I 
could  glimpse 
the   sprawling 
i  i|  ii. il,  with  re- 
mote     street- 
lights marking 
the    dark    av- 
enues as   they 
ran  out  toward  the  slums    ["here  was  a 
hint  ol  distance,  of  scale  and  perspec 
live,  of  i he  three  gre.n  Andean  ranges 
that  splinter  this  country  into  inac- 
cessible valleys  and  centuries  of  soli- 
tude, but  alter  only  a  moment  the  tog 
I  drop  di  >\\  n  again  like  a  i  loak. 
I  ik  \  ei    lid  see  the  mountain  peak 
li  icated  right  behind  the  ho- 
tel. Not  even  >  mi  e. 


Y 


on  mighl  think  it  d  if  tii  ult  or  e\  en 

\  il\  and  elusive 

i    gi  '  rnlla  in  his  rial 

lira!  en\  in  inmenl .  bm  all  you  need  n  i 

ii  ly  -i-  heduleil  flight 

H :  inbia,  iik!  then  hire 

ln\  ei  w  ho  vh,  an  s,  "I  v 

ill.e.'  I  can  rake 


In  leed  he  can.  Within  inimit 
l.n  i.  ling,  I  am  deposited  in  a  smal 
ment  office  '  m  the  plaza  of  a  flat  / 
:<  mian  town  in  the  heart  of  a  17, 
square-mile  chunk  ol  terrain 
belongs  to  FARC,  the  Revolutii 
Armed  Forces  of  Colombia.  The 
hi  hi  lent  has  actually  ceiled  this  lai 
the  guerrillas,  partly  as  a  peace  ges 
partly  in  recognition  of  the  real  it  \ 
FARC  .'  has  controlled  most  of  this 
since  the  late  1960s.  Known  ottiuji 
i-  il  ic  /one  of  1  Varmainent,  ani  i:.i 
officially  as  FARC  Mandia,  this  sai  tuf 
ar\  is  the  size  of  Switzerland.  FA!  . 
equally  gigantic,  equipped  with  thw 
est  small  arms  and  a  decent  sup]  fl 
(homemade)  artillery;  the  rebel  j 
rumored  to  have  surface-to-air  mi  le 
and  even  a  couple  ot  helicopters.  ia 
have  been  fighting  continually  id 
1  964;  their  top  commander,  kno  I 
Sureshot  (alias  "Manuel  MaruljH 
Velez,"  born  Pedro  Antonio  M.  nl 
has  been  leading  one  guerrilla  ijiil 
or  .mother  in  this  terrain  since  \ 
Apparently  Sureshot  hasn't  beei  A 
ui\  for  three  decades. 

The  cement  office  on  the  town  3 
is  inhabited  by  several  guerrillas  i| 
ping  with  weapons  and  run  by  a  :  .1 
female  guerrilla  in  camouflage  n 
and  a  spotless  white  T-shirt.  I  tefl 
that  1  want  to  ask  guerrilla  leader 
they  will  tight  this  U.S.  escalation! 
whether  they  would  ever  surni 
their  de  facto  control  over  con! 
production.  She  makes  no  id 
promise  of  help.  The  government! 
FAR(  !  are  about  to  embark  on  iv  t| 
el"  round  of  delicate  peace  nc.  !. 
tions,  and  things  are  "hot,"  the  u 
Colombian  euphemism  for  an^  f< 
difficulty.  Messages  will  be  pa^e  -a 
concedes,  but  action  itself  is  too  I 
to  promise.  Instead,  she  sits  me  in  j 
of  a  V(  R  and  plays  a  tape  of  fl 
guerrillas  dancing  salsa.  Then  t  « 
another  tape  ot  the  guerrillas  co  if 
jnA  cleaning  up,  building  an 
and  standing  around  in  the  ji 
Then  she  [nits  in  another  tape  I 

■I  some  FARC  music  videos 
singer  is  a  guerrilla  named  Juan 
became  popular  around  the  can 
and  now  has  his  own  music  \ 
Quite  a  lew  of  them,  in  fact 
I.  in  ed  to  watch  half  an  hour  of 
strutting  in  the  jungle  with  his  i 
platoon  dancing  behind  him,  a 


\1.,|   h  |ared  Sch 


c*i  and  women  in  green  uniform*, 

1 1  rocket  launchers  swivel ing  hack 
i   orili.  the  heav\   M60  machine 

!fc  never  slowing  down  the  hoodie, 
Juliets  and  grenades  jiggling  and 
)  :ing  in  nine  with  (nan's  lip-synch- 
•  I  Ins  own  songs. 

ie  peace  i.ilks  are  supp<  >sed  to  take 
i  at  something  called  the  Peace 
lb,  which  is  located  near  a  village 
I  rhe  Wells  (Los  Po:os),  deep  in 
i  ern  FARC  llandia.  The  discussions 
j  start  for  several  days,  hut  the  lead- 
\  mandantes  are  already  out  there, 

:  ecide  to  take  things  into  my  own 
i  s.  I  find  the  same  cahhie  — a  shifty 
i  an  who  looks  like  he  would  die  il 

;!|ild  the  truth — and  we  depart  ai 
<■  ight.  I'm  confident  the  journey  is 
I  fonly  because  so  many  have  keen 
n  this  road  hefore.  Following  the 
;  pie  at  Colombian  business  leaders, 
>t  Richard  (  irasso,  CEO  of  the  New 

V)  Stock  Exchange,  and  lames  Kim- 

of  itinder  ot  AC1!.,  have  journeyed 

.  d\t  dandia  to  meet  guerrilla  lead- 

j  id  open  their  eyes  to  the  mirac  les 

j;  litalism.  l^n  the  other  hand,  both 

£    men  had  invitations.  The  road 

pes  right  outside  town,  and  we 

i  ee  along  a  track  of  mud  and  grav- 

i  a  gray  fog  that  seems  to  have  fob 

\  I  me  from  Bogota. 

ees  loom  out  of  the  distance,  but 

many.  The  jungle  bete  has  been 

■:-cut  for  cattle.  I'm  looking  over 

ields  when  I  feel  the  cahhie  tense 

id  move  Ins  foot  hack  and  forth 

:  en  the  gas  and  the  break  without 

ning  either.  We  .ire  coasting. 

Ci  the  other  side  ot  the  road,  |iist 

e  through  the  dense  mist,  are 

fifty  FARC  guerrillas,  standing 

t  i  loose  platoons.  Their  uniforms 

'  1  solid  green  and  neatly  matched. 

i  black  wehhing  looks  brand-new. 

i'  ialil  rifles — Israeli  guns,  used  by 

les  in  this  war — are  clean.  The 

?illas  have  plenty  ot  grenades  and 

ii  i.  They  are  all  wearing  machetes 

e  borately  tooled  sheaths,  C  .olom- 

i  don't  fight  without  machetes. 

'hat's  the  Monkey,"  the  cahdriver 

'5  rnd  finally  makes  up  his  mind  to 

tite.  I  look  back  and  catch  a 

i  se  ot  a  portly  officer,  facing  the 

gesturing  with  his  right  hand 

1   addresses  them.  The  Monkey 

i    "1:1  Mono  Jojoy,"  born  Jorge 

cfoo)  is  FAR(  "s  top  military  strate- 


gist .  notoi  iotis  loi  his  dislike  ol  Ii  n 
eigners.  bast  yeai  he  conspired  with 
Ins  hn  dliei ,  a  dun  w  Uted  field  com 
mander,  in  i  be  execut  ion  ol  tin  ee 
Americans  win  i  were  caught  wanderii ig 
in  a  I  AR(  :<  me.  ("Three  gringi  is  die," 
he  complained  later,  "and  it  turns  in- 
to a  maji  >r  hn  >uhaha. ') 

We   b<  >ii  lie  e  deeper   into 
r^|^  the  fog. 


I 


here  is  no  peace  table.  There  is 
oiib  a  huge,  open-sided  shed  that  is 

empty.   Ibis   peace  shed    is   well   and 

freshly  built,  with  lights,  a  cement 
floor,  rooms  off  the  back  tilled  with 
chairs,  and  an  air-conditioned  com- 
munications center.  Abo  three  satel- 
lite dishes.  And  hags  of  ice-cold  water. 
But  no  table.  The  shed  is  quiet  when 
I  wander  up  tn  mi  The  Wells  at  break- 
fast. A  lew  guerrillas  walk  out  ot  the 
surrounding  trees,  ignoring  me.  A  guer- 
rilla  with  a  clipboard  finally  adds  my 
name  to  some  list,  hut  1  am  ci  mdemned 
to  watt  all  morning  for  an  interview.  I 
kill  t  tine  b\  strolling  up  and  down  the 
only  road,  watching  the  occasional 
cowboy  with  a  machete  canter  past. 
The  guerrilla  guarding  the  tn  >nt  gate  <  >l 
the  peace  shed  watches  me  go  up  and 
ch  wn  ti  >r  a  lull  hour. 

"C  'an  you  speak  .'"  lie  says  at  last.  S/, 
1  tell  bun.  I  go  to  the  tciiee,  and  he 
leans  on  one  post  while  I  lean  on  an- 
other. It  is  c  loudy,  humid,  and  still, 
lie  looks  at  my  notebook.  "You  can 
read.'"  he  asks.  1  nod  yes.  "Hid  you  go 
to  a  school."'  Si'.  "Hid  you  pa\  hun- 
dreds ol  pesos  to  learn  Spanish?"  Two 
hundred  pesos  would  be  about  ten 
cents,  "l  c-s,  I  nod. 

1  Ie  entertains  both  ot  us  with  st<  iries 
about  jaguar  bunting,  and  then  he 
"does"  the  accents  ol  the  different 
Colombian  provinces.  "In  Santander 

they  say ,"  he  infi  h  ins  me, 

"and  the  /misu  say ,  and  m 

Putumayo,  whoo,  they  talk  tunny,  rhe\ 
say ."  i  can't  even  hear  the 


differences,  but  1  laugh  because-  he  is 
enjoying  it  so  much.  I  le's  |iist  a  kid  I  lis 
name  is  Sebastian.  I  Ie  is  illiterate,  was 
raised  right  here  in  C  .'aqucta  pro\  in<  e, 
and  has  never  traveled  anywhere  ex- 
cept on  patrol.  I  le  has  been  a  fighter  lor 
"a  few  years." 

bike  the  American  drug  c:ar,  the 
Bogota  government  claims  t  hot  the 
guerrillas  are  succeeding  because  the\ 


aielkbaiidlb.il    tin 

la  is  in,  >|  ivated  b\  a  gt  In  ive 

I  'in   hello  ipters  arc   -up|     >  .  ■  i  to  hel| 

separate  the  guerrilla    Ironi  die  si  nin  e 

ol  i  hat  iin  me\ ,  die  dim  -     Fin    i  both 

guerrillas  and  drugs  will  lad 

Sebastian  how  nine  Ii  he  is  p.,i.  I. 

"Ni  idling,"  he  sa\s,  geni  l\  "  .'■ 
here  en  ameiencia.  C  Hherwise  the 
ei  nineiit  w<  mid  say  we  an 
Here  we  receive  all  the  necessities: 
food,  clothes,  everything.  We  study. 
We  gel  the  analysis.  We  learn  about 
the  classes  and  so  on,  the  oligarchy 
and  so  on."  His  tries  to  talk  about  pol- 
itics and  "the  analysis"  but  gets  lost 
in  the  abstract  language.  Finally  be 
retreats  to  a  c<  increte  idea.  "There  are 
little  old  ladies  who  don't  have  any- 
thing at  all,"  be  says,  "and  so  we  w  ant 
to  end  that.  I'm  going  to  speak  slow- 
ly now,  so  that  you  can  understand. 
We  act  out  ot  conscience.  We  want 
the  petroleum,  the  minerals,  and  the 
land  to  be  lor  everyone." 

I  It  ii  >k  at  Sebastian's  feet .  I  le's  wear- 
ing a  pair  o|  new  rubber  farm  boots. 
I  he\  aren't  even  scuffed  yet.  For  main 
peasant  recruits,  their  first  pair  of  shoes 
is  the  pan  FARC  hands  them.  The 
government  soldiers  they  shoot  at  are 
the  i  mly  government  employees  the  \  \  e 
ever  seen.  "Ft  ><  id,  eh  ithes,  everything," 
covers  a  lot  of  ground  in  Colombia, 
where  the  revolution  is  fueled  by  a  per 
capita  C  il  )Pol  just  $6,200  and  farmland 
is  concentrated  in  fewer  hands  every 
year.  A  chance  to  help  old  ladies,  hand 
t«  >r  e\  eryi  me.  \Y'h\  not ' 

Eventually  Sebastian  speaks  again: 
"What  do  you  think  of  this  land.'"  he 
says. "Is  it  mi  ire  beaut  tin  I  in  your  coun- 
try .'  Are  there  mountains,  like  here?" 
.And  again:  "Is  everything  the  same-' 
Are  the  trees  just  like  this.'  Is  every- 
thing green  like  this."' 

"Do     people     wear     the     same 
clothes.'"  he  says.  "Is  every- 


A 


tlnng  1 1 1 -•  i  the  same. 


t  last,  I  am  called  to  m\   intel 
view.  (  iomandante  Simon  Trinidad  is, 
w  ithin  the  formal  hie  ran  hy  of  I   N>  R<  ', 
only  I  he  No.   2  commandet   ol   il  e 
C  arihhean  Block,  which  in  tu 
cms  i  be  i  i  'iiib.it  ...  (ii 
smaller  guerrilla  "In  >nt%  1 1  ie  dis- 

tant coast.  Bul  the  i  true 

lure  i  if  FARC  '  has  emei  I   ng  the 

i  wi  i-year-li  nig  preni  •     '  i  with  the 


.  >  \  1 1  ■■  i  \ 


lallsts 
\R(  '..  In 
mmando*kid- 
:         ril 
lomhian 
i**mated  in  tin 

j  cle- 

:  i*te 

Ire*  '   1  in 

I  1-,  like  M 


li  J  land  n  I 
J  me  mtt  i  an  enemy 

rhe  o  iast,  and  thi  \ 
i**a*sinate  me.  The\  did 
mate  m\  tneneb:  lawyers, 
i  iltli  wt  irkers.  Thi*  i-  w  I 
I  m\ -i.lt  t< i  hghring.  I  c< mid 
into  exile,  hut  I  didn't  want 
to    do    that. 
I'm  forty-nine 
vears   old.    I 
have  sixteen 
years     as     a 
guerrilla." 

Sureshi  it's 
war  predate* 
the     Cuban 
re\  <  'hit  ion, 
and  hi*  rela- 
tionship with 
Fidel  i*  noto- 
riously frosty. 
Trinidad  als<  i 
seems  to  di*- 
regard      the 
hemisphere's 
leading  socialist  Utopia.  The  Cuban 
guerrillas  were  victorious  after  only 
two  years  in  the  field,  he  explain*, 
while  the  more  patient  FARC  ha* 
had  decades  of  war  to  solidity  it*  rev- 
olut u >n  n\  ^  hanu  ter  beti ire  c< iming 
,ver. 
1  le  h.i*  a  loaded  Galil  lying  on  the 
table.  *o  1  don't  challenge  hi*  deteat- 
i*  vie  ton  logic.  Instead  1  ask  him  where 
get*  n*  rifles. 

,"  he  says,  laughing 

and  i  the  *to^.  k  i  >1  the  C  ialil. 

"I  i.  in  tin   I     S.,  (  iermam .  Sw  it:er- 

.11  part-.  Ann*  dealing  i* 

the  hi  r  ie*>  in  the  world,  after 

mafia*  d< >  it.'' 

li  1.  I  thai  FAR(  '  earn* 

*rl\  ti>  'in  "war 

,  bin   ilsi  >  from 

re  a*  miracu- 

i  hildren* 

lied  it  ran- 

:  ill  i-  grab 

II  loek* 

I  edit 

e  with 

1  Inapping, 

i  tin-  war." 

*implv 


'  peasant  ^oi.a  tanner*,  b 
they  are  peasant  tanner*,  and  th 
large  businesses,  regardless  of  wh,  u 
-ell.  "If  i*  a  financial  strategy  i 
banker-guerrilla  explains.  " 
are  financing  the  war.  Where  ,  : 
arm*  come  from.'  The  food.'  Wo^ 
to  pay  tor  the  medicine,  clothes  nj 
ical  Fill*,  the  lawyers  tor  our  n 
guerrillas,  their  education." 

The  guerrillas  are  "by  princ  iple  Af 
munists"  but  also  "patriot*"  an  "j 
tionalists"  who  "want  peace"  il 
"new  ecom  imic  model."  He  t.ilk*t^ 
a  "new  eci  >n<  imy"  and  a  "new  pi  til 
regime  that  open*  *paee  tor  othei  A 
a  "new  state"  and  a  "new  struct  si 
the  armed  force*"  and  a  "new  *vsn 
justice"  and  a  "new  model  of  mk(1i 
ciety."  Colombia  al*o  need*  a  ne.ii 
and  communication*  intra*truc  li 
new  crop-substitution  program,  a 
anti-corruption  culture,  and  a  m  I 
tnbution  of  land,  water,  miner,  i 
other  right*,  not  ju*t  in  *ome  fa] 
but  in  every  part  of  the  count r\    i 

Tin*  speech  i*  finally  interrup  d 
the  guerrilla  spokesmodel  in  her  h 
T-*hirt.  She  come*  in  holding  h 
Simon  Trinidad  ha*  written;  shta 
understand  it.  He  look*  at  tl 

"Trinidadtres  a  otmail  dot  cor,*] 
says. 

ail?" 

"Hotmail,"  he  says,  pronouna 
properly  in  Engh*h,  with  the  b  t 
"H."  "Hotmail  dot  com."  She  *t.a 
him.  "Hotmail  dot  com!"  he  *av*  1 
Finally  he  ha*  to  go  out*idefl 
minute  and  explain  the  email  aJ 
to  someone  him*elt;  then  he  .1 
back  in  and  apologize*.  CooJ  1  p 
hard  to  find. 

1  a*k  him  what  impact  L  S.  m^ 
and  financial  aid  will  haw  on  C 
hi'*  40  million  people.  "It  your! 
bor's  house  i*  on  tire,"  he  repl 
once,  "you  shouldn't  throw  ga 
on  it.  Thi*  will  increase  the  hoi 
the  war.  A  modern  war — like  i 
goslavia,  with  helicopters  an 
plane* — can  destroy  bridge*  and 
ings,  taetone*  and  *o  on.  but  i 
guerrilla*.  We  will  spread  out 
parr*  of  the  country.  We  will  tigl 
war  of  mobile  guerrilla*,  a*  Che 
vara  taught.  Today,  here:  tome 
there.  It  will  generalize  the  war.  Y 
going  to  bring  rhe  war  to  all  Colo 
1  low  ever,  miserv  will  continue.' 


■ 


hil  •  watt,  lies  me  fur  a  while  and  then 
i,  "Write  ill. ii  down.   I  he  struggle 
ontinue.  I  lungei  and  misen  w  ill 
d  nue." 

■  i  still  having  trouble  catching  up 

■  the  list  nl  .ill  the  new  i  hings 
mhi.i  needs,  and  he  watches  my 
\iuk  like  a  hawk  . 
/rite  tli.it  down!"  he  says  again. 

"Misery       continues! 
Write  that  down!" 


\ 


T  lule  I  am  interviewing  Simon 
b  dad,  a  peace  delegation  of  ren- 
tal (  christians  is  in  another  room, 
rig  scripture  al  the  glad-handing 
'  ill. i  spokesman  Raul  Reyes.  (Reyes 
torious  for  declaring,  between 
.  as  the  FARC  '  man  in  (.  !osta  Ri- 
lexico,  and  Sweden,  that  he  was 
lit  living  "in  the  mountains.") 
'entecostals  finish  hefi  ire  I  do  and 
nti")  cahdriver.  I  sprint  after  the 
r: . i-the  only  one  tor  twenty  miles — 
flees  over  a  ridge,  sagging  with 
s,  and  1  am  left  to  walk.  I  stroll  in- 
:  e  hamlet  of  The  Wells,  with  its 
.  ty-three  tin-rooted  shacks.  There 

■  pair  of  fly -infested  cant  mas  along 
:aain  street.  Shortly  after  .1  man 
I  lie  it  never  rains  during  the  day, 

;ins  to  p<  >ur.  I  spend,  two  hi  mrs 
ig  in  one  ot  the  cantinas,  drinking 
I _■,  watching  the  rain,  and  waiting 
liny  kind  of  transport.  There  are 

xis;  1  me  hus  comes  hy,  si  >  pat  ked 
■mien  are  literally  hanging  from 

■  des,  and  the  driver  ret  uses  to  take 

•  )nce  in  ,1  while  .1  pit  kup  1  ruck 
[is  through,  never  headed  the  right 
]  The  ram  stops,  mostly. 

/  ive-year-old  hoy  from  the  \  illage 
t  les  me  sit  there.  I  le's  patient  and 
a  ting.  "1  have  paint  on  my  shirr," 
i.illv  otters.  Yup — bright  orange 
ii  1  notice  a  bit  more  in  Ins  hair.  I 
)  Mound.  The  whole  village  h 
itf-  All  twenty-three  sh.ieks  are 
,ti  orange.  The  cantina  is  hi  ight 
1  The  entire  street  is  painted  111 
diulic  reds  and  oranges.  I  push  .1 
g  1. nl  into  ,1  yellow  fence  post.  The- 
ir is  soft.  Only  the  fronts  of  the 
e  \  -three  shacks  have  been  paint- 

•  is  a  Potemkin  village. 

lien  did  ihe\  paint  everything?" 
s    lie  boy. 

"  sterday!"  he  shouts.  "Yay!" 
1    m't  know  why  I  .1111  surprised 
k  a  couple  ot  guerrillas  walk  in  for 


luiu  b  and  w  11I1111  nxoiuf  spot  ihein 
selves  on  the  restaurant's  television 
set .  bliev  are  watt,  hing  a  long  news  re 
p(  11 1  aK  mi  FAR(  ',  broadcast  from  1  be 
capital  bin  filmed  just  up  the  hill  .11 
the  peace  shed  and  beamed  from  tin  ise 
convenient  dishes.  "There  you  are 
again,"  one  guerrilla  says  to  the  other, 
gunning.  Then  the  same  report  shows 
.1  long  interview  with  (  !omandante  Si- 
mon Trinidad,  talking  about  the  need 
tor  new  things.  C  "hi  camera,  the  mus- 
tache works, 

Eventually  1  talk  mv  way  1  >nt<  >  a  cat  - 
tie  nikk  heading  toward  the  big  town 
wnli  the  airport ,  I  here  are  already  a 
driver  and  three  assistants  in  the  cab, 
all  older  men  with  lilthv ,  ripped  clothes 
and  hands  like  slabs  of  burned  beet.  1 
-11  amid  .1  tangle  1  >l  legs  as  we  haul 
nine  gray  oxen  through  guerrilla  coun- 
try at  ten  miles  an  hour.  After  ninety 
minutes  we  pass  ,1  large  house  with 
1  went  v  or  1  hut  v  guerrillas  lolling 
around.  Some  are  sitting  on  the  porch, 
others  are  standing  on  the  wet  grass, 
i  itheis  are  sleeping  in  the  b.ieks  .  >!  three 
big,  10  iv  ered  true  ks. 

"book  a  I  those  drunkards,"  the  driv- 
er says.  "They  are  sleeping  it  oil." 

'Took  at  those  trucks,"  the  man  on 
my  right  savs.  Ik-  whistles  under  his 
breath:  "They 
have  every- 
thing " 

FARC  has 
scared  some 
order  into  the 
regii  in,  but  the 
local  schools 
si  ill  hav  e  no 
desks,  and 
pet  >ple  in  the 
towns  bitch 
about  the 
guerrillas 
1  ipenly.  Pi  >siers 
eiit  u 1 : 1 11  g 
FARC  are  up 
in  si  line  hi  ones 

I  saw.  And  more  people  wear  the  green 
ribbon  thai  symbolizes  C  Colombia's  bur- 
geoning peace  movement,  known  by 
its  simple,  nondenominal  ional  slogan 
NOMAS. 

The  guerrillas  return  the  favor,  blush 
with  money,  FARC  doesn't  depend 
on  the  peasants  and  doesn't  need  the 
towns.  Ii  isn't  ivallv  .1  guerrilla  arim , 
and  11    isn't  building  models  ol  any- 


I  bin 

.1111111 1"  in  the 

I  1  ie  lei  vl-  pi  ■'    . 

I I  lei  1  move  oil  in  1  In  11  nil  1    : .  > u  k  -  1 
ligl  it  s,  anew  In  1  e  (  I  vi' 

I  w  eni  v    minutes  ali  1  at  t le 

truck  makes  .1  sudden  1 1 

have  to  dii  ip  oil  the  1  >.\cn  in 

as  I  had  assumed,  bill  tar  outside  It  w  ill 
mean  a  delay  of  an  In >ur  <  a  two.  Impa- 
tiently ,  1  dei  ide  to  walk  the  last  two 
miles  and  jump  down.  The  men  wish 
me  link,  and  the  truck  rumbles  oft. 

I'm  a  hundred  yards  di iwn  the  dirt 
road  when  I  notice  something  on  a 
barbed-ware  fence:  a  standard-issue 
F  Al-U  '  uniform.  It's  wet.  I  stop  to  lm  >k 
.11  it  and  then  hear  laughter.  Ovei  the 
course  of  a  minute,  I  notice,  scattered 
in  the  distant  trees,  the  ti  >lk  iwing  things 
in  the  following  order:  a  camouflage 
pup  lent;  a  rifle;  a  path;  a  FAR(  guer- 
rilla smoking  a  cigarette;  another  cam- 
ouflage tent,  set  on  a  sleeping  platfi  am 
with  mosquito  netting;  another  guer- 
rilla; another  tent;  another  rifle;  .tn- 
ot her  path;  a  curl  ot  smoke  from  a  cook- 
ing lire  hidden  deeper  in  the  jungle. 

It's  a  FARC  1 1  award  camp:  a  blm.  k- 
ing  ton  i'  laid  across  the  main  road  be- 
tween the  town,  wiih  its  airport,  and 
the  FARC     leadership  ileal  Tile  Wells. 


I  walk  slow  I y  down  the  exact  middle  o| 

the  n ^w\,  hi ipmg  ti 

cent  or  mv  isible,  bin   it    le  <  .  .  i       '  ■  • 

w  aid  .1  1  leek,  and  w  hei 

hot  ti  >m  I  hav  e  to  c  1 

see  a  1  hei  kpoim  a  Is  on 

the  other  side  ot  the  hi  ■■  "   are 

three  seni  lie-  stand  1    ,  i.k  nig 

1  'ui  111  ib 
I  can  hear  tin    laugh  ■    11  Iv,  and  1 


"■  ■;  I.  '    lam.  I  \\  ith     -  \r.  \ 


'I  1  iMHI  V      1. 


i  lull  un- 
ii    lllc 

ilddlc  ill  tin-  h  idge 
die  <trong 

'A  i  Mllel).     I   1  IC'se  .lie 
II11C  i  'IH's    I 

■  tin--  morning.  I  urking 

ii.ll,   \\  t. ■  1 1  equipped 

inJ  mi  psi  [inii  >  net  - 

mhle  tin.'  hard  working 

I  W  )  pi  mud  li  )i  the  big  pop 

Idiers  ,nul  are 

ilks  ah<  mi   .1  long- 

ik  edmg  twice  as 

r  pi  i\\  l'i  hi  ti  ne 

-juIi  on  B      'i      Even  if  the 

Hi  ity,  m  une 

i  1 1 1 . 1 1 .  riie  Mm  il-  e\ 

disarm.    I  hey 

Willi  ir  nun  li  I  i  he 

mngr\.    pcasani 

: .     I  hex   will  iv- 

!  icy  knew 

.  li.  i  run  ti  ii 

ler  1    \R(    li  irineJ 

'i  I  \art\  in  the  ! 


I  do  I  his  fur  just  ,i-  li  >ng  as  she 
,  i-  it  [In.  wi  nl. I  w'i  mid  pause  while 
'  \  sli  ivvl\  |  allied  the  w  atei  from 
i.l  hei   leys,  dr. iiiu-d  n  down  the 

mtii  l.l\  i-  reek,  into  the  I  agiuin  Ra\  ei . 

and  then  into  the  Amazon,  and  final- 
ly,   one    day,    into    the 

r-  ■  -^        Al  I. mi  ie  heyond. 


1 


■ 


here  s  ,i  whM  le,  and  it  s  not  a 
wiill  whistle.  It's  the  sentry  in  charge 
ot  the  roadhlock.  "You I"  he  harks,  and 
\    lures  mi  up  the  lull. 

I  here  are  two  female  guerrillas  on 
duty  as  well;  the  male  sentry  is  shorter 
ih. in  either  woman.  "Who  are  you?" 
he  demands.  A  journalist,  I  tell  him, 
stuttering  hadly.  I  don't  rememher  ex- 
actly what  he  says;  he  just  yells  at  me. 
I'm  sweating  hadly,  stuttering  worse, 
and  I  can't  tor  the  lite  ot  me  recall  the 
name  ol  the  town  where  I  |Ust  was. 
1  his  is  panic. 

"What  town .'"  he  shouts  when  I 
can't  rememher.  "You  are  lying!" 

I  le  makes  me  angry.  Suddenly  I  can 
speak  Spanish  again.  I  hey  in  talking,  a 
steady  stream  ol  complete  nonsense 
ahoui  how  I'm  on  mv  wax.  to  interview 
his  commander  right  now  and  1  had 
keiier  not  he  late.  1  hand  him  an  an- 
cient photocopy  ol  my  passport  and 
keep  talking.  I'm  interviewing  the 
Mi  'iikc\  in  thirty  minutes;  I  rattle  i  iff 
the  names 
•  it  different 
commanders, 
anything  I 
i.  an  think  ot 
1 1 1  keep  him 
husy. 

Meanwhile 
i  pk  kiip  truck 
pulls  into  the 
roadhlock,  and 
the     female 
guerrillas  look 
over  the  pas- 
sengers, i  hei  k 
the  diner's  pa- 
pers, and  then 
lower       the 
lo  let    II   pass.   |'m  vii||  talking, 
;  my  i  k  >sc  friendship  with  the 
ind  mv  upo  miin  <  hi  h  >k  about 
mid, id.  but  I  can  h  the  dnv- 
n  I  he  in  ids.  Without 
:     I  step  up  inn i  the 
li  iver  sud- 
hard.  \\  e  n  '11  1 1\  ei 


the  resting  chain,  sprint  down  tin 
and  are  out  of  sight.  The  whole  c| 
is  i  >ver  in  ninety  seconds. 

The  last  thing  I  see  is  the  short 

i  ilia  standing  in  the  middle  .  if  the 

wai ching  us  disappear,  the  I 

photocopy  in  one  1 

r-|^        the  rifle  in  the  other. 


1 


He  appearance  ot  sunshine  i 
l'i  't.i  is  a  rare  e\  ent,  considered  in 
the  local  papers  and  fie  i  ion  ii 
works  ot  Garcia  Marque:.  I  r. 
through  a  ha:e  to  the  Street  ot  ; 
dodging  some  war  refugees  in  the 
little  plaza  on  my  way  into  the  1 

Maybe  it  is  the  altitude,  or  ij 
the  damp  Andean  chill,  <u   ii  , 
something  else,  hut  immediate 
arrival  a  fever  lashes  through  my  \ 
confining  me  to  bed.  1  shiver  ft 
days  and  watch  the  peace  negoti 
on  live  television.  Peace  acti 
union  organizers,  crackpots,  stu 
and  a  government  delegation  :| 
rive  at  The  Wells,  and  the  Thei 
take  the  stage  in  the  peace  shec 
ferent  civilians  get  five  minutes  e 
propose  schemes  for  rebuilding  (. 
bia — the  construction  of  a  hugi 
city  from  scratch  in  the  deep  jun 
guaranteed  employment  for  i 
or  the  proper  use  ot  parapsych  \ 
or  nationalizing  all  the  industril 
the  farmland,  and  all  the  wate 
minerals,  and  TV  stations — hi  I 
body  is  listening  to  anybody  els  I 
a  dialogue  of  the  deaf,  a  spectai  k 
out  substance.  Simon  Timid;  i 
gravely  on  the  platform  in  tl  it 
nodding  like  a  branch  manager,  1 
mg  people,  asking  them  to  kee 
five  minutes.  At  one  point,  thi 
Sureshot  staggers  m,  dressed  ft 
and  looking  like  he  couldn't  scr 
barn  with  a  bazooka.  I  le  listens  I 
minutes,  and  then  staggers  bat 
to  shouts  ot  "VIVA!" 

On  the  second  day  in  the 
room,  st  ill  sweal  ing,  1  t  atch  a 
news  item  about  some  mother 
have  taken  oxer  a  local  i  1 
(  iolombia  has  the  worst  kidmj 
rale  in  the  world,  and  the  moth  J 
demanding  the  release  of  their  i 
jol  down  the  name  of  the  churtl 
two  aspirin,  and  ride  a  taxi  into  1 
poor  neighborhood  on  the  outslj 
the  city.  Beggars  chase  me  inJ 
sanctuary,  where  1  find  about  si 


l'ln  iti  igra]  I.  I    Scamus  Vmrph'l 


i  others.  They  are  very  pi  ><  >r  w<  >m- 

Hii  small  it iwns  and  farmlands 

i  J  (.  !olomhia.  Eat  h  wears  .1  shin 

acard  with  a  photo  oi  her  son,  his 

1,  and  when  and  where  he  was 

hostage.  It  doesn't  matter  win  he 

iken  hostage,  or  hy  whom.  Most 

_■  hoys  were  C  !olomhian  army 

es  captured  hy  FAR(  '  in  battle, 

'here  are  also  mothers  of  h<  iys  who 

;ing  held  by  the  ELN  guerrillas, 

.•  right-wing  death  squads,  or  h\ 

pal  syndicates,  whit  h  kidnap 

e  and  then  ^ell  the  captives  to 

roup  that  needs  ransom  money. 

•  lothers  have  bedrolls,  plastic  jugs 

■  ter,  and  cheap  aluminum  pots 

1  with  rice.  They've  decorated  the 

H  with  signs  addressed  to  MR.  PRKS- 

or  1  i!  NTI  EMEN  O!    1  III .  1  i<  WKRN- 

orDEAR  SI  iRESIli  H  ,  always  plead- 

r  the  release  of  their  sons  and  an 

I  1  the  endless  war. 

1  I  in  the  church  for  hours,  sitting 

le  floor,  talking  with  the  women, 

graphing  then"  brown,  weathered 

t  the  full  panorama  of  Latin  Amer- 

t  iespair  hidden  in  every  set  1  if  eves. 

(hunch  over  transistor  radios, 
to  the  negotiations  in  the  peace 
wondering  it  Simon  Trinidad  or 
'  le  will  say  the  word  "amnesty." 
of  these  women  has  ,1  hope: 
•e  my  son  will  come  home  soon, 
'•e  he  will  escape  this  nightmare. 
art  flunking  about  the  roadbli  >tk 
i   I'm  in  there,  and  eventually  I 
'  0  leave,  because  I  start  sobbing, 
aybe  it  is  the  fat  es  1  >|  these 
women.  Or  maybe  it  is  the 

I\  fever,  breaking. 
ae  next  day  1  not  ice  an  item 
ill  on  page  si\  of  .1  Bogota  paper: 
UTHEAST  REMAINS  CUT 
F  Guerrillas  from  Colombia's  oth- 
1  ior  group,  the  ELN,  have  isolat- 
t  ee  towns  in  the  northeast  tlat- 
t  by  "flying"  the  nearest  bridges. 

I  is  the  Ci  >k  unbian  expressii  >n  f<  li- 
ving them  up.)  The  most  threat - 
K  >f  the  three  is  an  oil  center  on  the 
i  ilena  River  called  Sandbanks 

II  ncahermeja).  ELN  troops  have 
1  the  roads  into  Sandbanks  and 

1  losed  the  n\er  to  traffic  by  tiring 
met  bouts.  The  city  is  already 
1  1  with  war  refugees — the  popu- 
1  has  doubled  to  iOO.OOO  in  the 
.v  years — and  with  prices  rising, 


residents  are  starting  to  hoard  food. 

"  I  he  1  ml\   111. inner  ol  entering  1  n 

leaving  Santlbanks  is  L\  air  travel," 

1  he    paper    says.    In    the    morning 

I    bu\    a    ticket    and 


"Y 


IK  in. 


on  ve  tome  in  sun  yourself: 
the  1.1x1  driver  from  the  airport  asks. 
Santlbanks  i.s  famous  for  its  relentless 
sunshine,  but  as 
we  go  through 
1  he    town    the 
hazy  1  wercast  is 
complete.     At 
the  weedy  cen- 
tral pla:a  I  jump 
out  to  invest  1- 
gate  a  large  solar 
clock.  As  I  sus- 
pected, it  is  no 
time  at  all  here. 

Sa  ml  ha n  k  s 
doesn't  look  like 
a  city  under 
siege.  There  are 
t  ii  iwds  1 4  pei  iple; 
shoeshine  boys 
are  blazing  away; 
the  stores  are 
open.  I'm  left  at 
a  dismal  hot  el 
overlooking  the 
Magdalena  and 

the  seedy  waterfront.  The  river  is 
Colombia's  Mississippi,  once  a  com- 
mercial and  poetic  artery  in  national 
life,  now  a  deadly  morass  of  twisting 
channels,  sandbars,  eroding  banks,  and 
wrecks.  C  iarcia  Marque:  tailed  the  riv- 
er "a  swamp  with  no  beginning  or  end," 
only  "an  illusion  of  memory." 

A  more  prosaic  fluid — oil  —  now 
rules  the  region.  Sandbanks  is  domi- 
nated by  a  east  refinery,  and  greasy 
smoke  billows  hi  >m  three  huge  venting 
towers  topped  by  balls  of  flame.  These 
flares  hum  all  day  against  the  gra\  sk  \ , 
like  taKe  suns.  At  night  their  glow  is 
visible  even  in  the  surrounding  guerrilla 
encampments. 

In  the  morning  I  receive  a  briefing 
from  ( iolonel  Jamie  Martinez,  the  na- 
tional police  commander  responsible 
for  defending  Sandbanks  itself.  "I  Vil\ 
half  the  city  is  ours,"  he  begins,  spread- 
ing out  a  map  in  his  second-floor  of- 
fice and  sending  tor  coffee  that  never 
appears.  Although  the  national  police 
are  actually  part  of  the  I  'etense  Ministry, 


equipped  w lib  .mil iniaiii  1  illes  and  ,11 
mored  trucks,  and  n  ci  1  I  halt  of  the 
MOO  null  ion  1  he  1  anted  St  a' es  sCnt  to 
Colombia  last  \  ear,  1  he  oloncl's 
thousand  nun  suil  can't  venture  into 
inosi  of  Sandhanks's  poorci  neighbor- 
Ik  H  ids.  1  he  streets  there  an  1  >ntn  tiled 
by  some  400  ELN  urban  guerrillas  Right 
outside  the  city,  2,000  (  iolotnbian  sol 
tilers--  part  of  the  army's  I  it  ,000- man 
force  are  t.u 
1 1 1  g  tour  other 
ELN /rentes,  to- 
taling S00  men, 
and  FAR(  also. 
has  about  1,200 
fighters  in  1  he 
region.  There 
is  an  obscu re 
1  hud  gn nip  1  if 
guerrillas,  the 
Maoisi  Ll'h, 
which  has  "on- 
ly" 500  men  and 
which  tights  m 
a  loose  hall  le- 
f  iehl  a  1 1  lam  e 
with  the  ELN. 
.And  1  lit  re  are 
also  about  1,000 
right-wing  para- 
militaries wan 
tiering  the  zi  me 
at  night,  con- 
ducting a  dirty  war  of  assassinations, 
orchestrated  and  financed  b\  right- 
w  ing  landowners  and  drug  tratfit  kers. 
FARC '.  guards  about  100,000  acres  of 
coca  111  zones  acn  tss  the  river,  Martinez 
says,  but  the  ELN  doesn't  tax  or  pro- 
tect the  thug  business,  preferring  kid- 
napping tor  profit.  The  paramilitaries 
themselves  are  involved  in  thugs, 
though.  Everyone  attacks  the  oil  in 
trastructure  111  the  region,  blowing  tip 
pipelines,  stealing  gasoline  tor  profii 
(about  60,000  gallons  a  day),  and  kid- 
napping oil  workers  for  ransom.  "(,  111 
al  I  rat  Is  the  gut  ill  I  las,  win  1  need  a  wa\ 
to  finance  their  war,  which  attrai  is 
paramilitaries,"  Martinez  tells  me 
any  mi  ant  111  here,  there  are 
L000  men  lighting  one  anothi  1  ivuh 
lead."  Assassinations  are  const  an!  "Vi  t 
just  had  1  wi  1  Suiitl.i\ ,"  lit  sa\  ■  L\  ei  \ 
thing  wrong  with  t  '1  •!>  1  en  mg 

with  Sandbanks,  bin.  len  1111  herein  a 
single,  swirling  hattlefiel  1  where  dis- 
tinctions among  play  ei  p!.u  is,  and 
policy  goals  will  be  lmpossi hie  I  ask  the 


'  'I  li  U  I'.iintl  Svmmi 
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pro 

I.  ih- 

■  inploymenl  and 

leteat  the 

i  mi  will  in 

Itll-.    IIKIr.hi'    W  ,11  ,    UK  IV.IH' 

1 i\  ih. 111  Ji  it x,  and  not  bring  up 

tfu  e  i-  -pi  it  lev*, 


i  Iku  >-  he- 

iii  ci- 

ec  tn\  un- 

-hllle    i  >t    III-    dc-k. 

I  un  In   I  lull 
■     he  ti- 
ll    tin    ;    w  v  ■  1  n  n  g 


M 


ik!  tin   hlock,  and  behind  thi 

i     I   mi  intn  uluced  ro  a  man  in 
ti   ■>!  a:  i    We  -hake  hand-.  '"}  on  arc 
and  sets  i  ill  into  a  slum. 
i  J  at  i  and  I  folk  i\v,  trailing  thtr- 
i   behind.  A  disused  path  leads 
n  in  the  river.    I  lie  man  in  the 
white  shirt  clambers  down  to  the  wa- 
it i  la ic,  wlu- lie-,  ami  then  comes  bat  k 
up.  1  bu\  a  thimble  of  coffee  with  the 
(     'i  iiat  f-  nione\      l\'e  forgotten  my  wal- 
let     and  then  a  cant  >e  pull-  up.  h  is 
made  oi  brightly  painted  plank-,  twen- 
ty-three feet  k  mil'  and  three  feet  w  ide, 
with  no  seats.  Tin- 1-  the  classic  yunsin, 
m  i  mi  a  m  e  tl 
long  ago  for 
rhe  Johnson 
laaiul  of  out- 
board uioii  u- 
that  powered 
the    first    oi 
thc-c  fast  ca- 
noes. 

As  1  climb 
in,  the  man  in 
rhe  white  shirt 
says,  ,,vi  i  in  may 
have  to  spend 
rhe  night."  I've 
been  awake  for 
fifteen  min- 
utes, so  all  1 
can  think  tit  to  a-k  i-,  "With  whom"' 
ucrrilla  ."  he  replies,  and  the  ca- 
nt >e  pulls  away,  leaving  the  man  in  the 
white  shirt  on  1 1  le  I  .ink 

1  he  Boatman  -hake-  m\  band  and 
gestures  tor  me  to  sit  in  front.  We  shoot 
tli  i\\  n  the  Mr-d. ik  n.i  at  twenty  miles 
an  hour,  -pra\  (lying,  the  skinny  boat 
dashing  behind  vast  islands  and  then 
it  |oining  the  main  channel.  Attei  an 
we  turn  up  a  hr<  >ad  ijiit'lViulit,  or 
-ide  branch,  and  then  race  through  an 
endle—  serie-  •  'I  sweeping  bends,  lean- 
nto  the  nun-  and  ai  i  elerai  ing  in 
ilu    -l  i  ii'jlitawav-. 

i  ung  -un  light-  us  tor 

tin     un     -just  as  we  ap- 

ii  ,i  ri\  erside  t  heckpoint  si  nne- 

i  line  ik  imbian  marine-. 

nit'  that  wean    i  n 

:  •  it  dit  ton.  IV  I  iin- 

•  hat  '  1  do   I  turn  the  phrase 

iroiuid  m  my 

■  iniienl  pi  ist  is 

ii  ]   i-t .    I  hen 

I 

i  her  -ide 


branch  of  rhe  side  branch.  We    A 
't.idiK  through  an  ever  righrer  r\ 
of  horseshoe  bend-,  rhe  river  ft  1 
hack  on  itself.  We  -low  and  get  i  if 
I  here  are  more  agonizing  hi! 
bend-,  muddy  bank-  that  look  liki 
bush  posts,  and  an  endless  w 
green.  It  is  already  hot,  and  mip< 
to  see  much  in  any  directum. 

1  am  let  off  at  a  bump  in  the  ba 
little  path  leads  up  ro  a  clearing  r 
by  a  high  green  wall  <  if  tree-  and  • 
As  instructed,  I  walk  into  the  cle 
-it  down,  and  then  the  yonsin  lea 
swat  at  insects  tor  halt  an  hour  a 
nally  build  a  tiny  grass  tire  fc 
-moke.  This  doesn't  -care  off  a 
un  >squit<  >.  There  i- 1<  its  i  if  time  to 
about  bad  movies  set  in  the  jungl 
then  about  Garcia  Marque:,  lint 
in  his  cancer  ward,  compi  ising 
all  the  riling-  that  Fidel  Cast! 
-olutelv  never  told  htm.  In  The  ( 
til  m  I  lis  Labyrinth,  Marque:  wi 
against  loitering  like  this  on  rhe'' 
of  the  Magdalena:  "There  wert 
roaming  that  desolate  place,"  he  \ 
"who  were  as  big  as  ceiba  tree-  ar 
the  crests  and  claw-  of  roosters.' 

Fifteen  more  minute-  and  I  1 
rustle,  and  then  look  over  to  see 
head.  It  turn-  into  a  head,  and  t 
camouflage  uniform,  and  rhei 
more  uniforms.  The  six  men  ste 
of  the  brush.  They  aren't  as  tall ; 
ba  trees,  and  their  claws  are  Gali 
AK-47-.  They  come  right  over  t 
pretending  to  be  relaxed.  Tht 
thing  they  d<  1 1-  -hake  my  hand,  i 
one,  and  then  -ramp  out  the  gra' 

The  guerrillas  are  in  camou 
with  worn  webbing  that  holds  r 
rifle  grenades,  and  -pare  clips. 
ot  them  have  shoulder  boards  ir 
i  ed  and-black,  which  is  a  re  : 
wouldn't  want  to  run  into  the  * 
-et  of  guerrilla-  out  here.  The} 
wearing  battered  leather  combat 
and  have  small  green  towels  d 
over  one  shoulder,  which  thc\ 
-wat  at  bugs.  They  leave  one  rr 
watch  me,  and  go  back  into  rhe  j 
again.  For  the  next  two  hour-  the 
cjuitoes  are  on  me  like  NATOoi 
grade,  and  rhe  guerrillas  havec 
picked  their  dumbest  soldier  to 
me,  fully  aware  that  1  wall  not  gs 
single  word  out  of  him.  Finall 
other  five  guerrillas  reappear. 

One  tit  them — a  vaguely  ar  1 


,  K  Patrick 


i  \  eight-year-old,  who  is  tall  by  lo- 

.  andards-   scan  hw  my  camera 

:  [e  has  two  radius  and  a  code- 

|L,  and  I  Im.ilU  realize  he  is  t he 
i  I  explain  thai  1  am  .1  i«  mrnalisi . 
;  ie  ma\  ha\'e  received  a  message 
I-  coming,  that  I  want  to  ask  about 

I  r   ican  poli — 
'  :s,"  he  interrupts.  "We  had  a  \cr\ 
:  voman  horn  the  \\  iis/im^t<m  Pist 

Iime." 
i.st,"  1  hlnrt  out.  I  can't  stop  my- 
The  Washington  Post." 
st.    he  asks. 

'  ;s,  the  Past.  She  never  sent  me 

tide  she  wrote.  Why  d<  1  you  sup- 

;hat  is?" 

1  puts  me  di  wn  carefully,  then  fells 

s  real  name,  hut  later  insists  that 

;t  it.  1  have  to  refer  to  him  hy  his 

rarne,  winch  is  Comandante 

).  !  Ie  is  the  commander  of  the 

I  {rente  sur  oriental,  one  of  tour  in 

|Iiddle  Magdalena,  and  is  currently 

:  strating  the  siege  of  Sandbanks. 

^ :  get  in  another  \on.sin,  sitting  on 

eunwales  and  packed  tightly  to- 

:1  r,  knees  interlocked  Kir  stability  in 

1  pp\  canoe.  I  look  down,  avoiding 

I  eyes,  and  study  the  interspersed 

t  rn  of  legs:  camo,  denim,  camo, 

tn,  camo,  The  canoe  motors  up- 

t  through  smaller  bends,  and  we 

;1  ip  ,1  second  wn.sm  with  tw<  1  m<  ire 

6  lias.  All  the  men  are  silent.  I'm 

it  ing  about  the  extremely  small 

Riility  (the  impossibility,  really,  il 

u  insider  odds  and  t  hances  and  ge- 

t;hy)  that  a  new  Black  1  lawk  gun- 

8s  patrolling  over  this  area.  Six 
iers — state-of-the-art  machines, 
I  ng  with  rocket  pods,  miniguns, 
I  ther  tools  for  fighting  drugs— 
v  been  delivered  to  Colonel 
unci's  National  Police. 
K  vbe  one  of  these  lethal  machines 
jg  ng  to  stumble  overhead,  hy 
a  e,  and  the  pilot  is  going  to  look 
w  and  see  two  canoes  filled  with 
il  lias.  Despite  the  I  I.S.  pretense  i  if 
1  getting  involved  in  fighting 
i£  there  is  only  one  battlefield  in 
>li  ibia,  and  the  pilot  is  not  going  to 
Uj  to  see  it  we  are  ELN  guerrillas 
f  R(  '  guerrillas,  or  to  inquire 
ie  ler  we  take  drug  m<  mey,  i  ir  n  1  ask 
is  a  civilian  on  board.  1  le's  just 
to  lean  over  the  cyclo,  drop  the 
iplown  fast,  and  press  a  button. 


1  li  b\  1'iai.  I-  S\mmc 


S<  it  iner  1  ir  later,  in  one  spi  it  1  >r  anoth- 
er, a  piece  ol  the  American  drug  war 
w  ill  come  hurtling  out  of  the  sk\,  look 
ing  tc  ir  1  hese  men. 

Art  nind  noon,  we  pull  into  the 
bank,  camouflage  the  yonsins,  and  bike 
in  single  file  through  the 
r-j^        forest. 


1 


he  secret  jungle  hideout  is  first 
betrayed,  as  are  all  guerrilla  camps,  by 
the  amount  of  laundry  hanging  around. 
After  spotting  a  T-shirt  and  then  a  pair 
of  socks,  I  walk  on  a  hi  I  and  notice  a  pig 
and  a  lew  chickens.  Finally,  we  come  to 
a  grove  ol  wild  plantain  trees,  with  a 
handful  ol  people  loitering  in  the  cool 
yellow  shade.  The  guerrillas  have  as- 
sembled a  lew  crude  stools  from  logs, 
bin  this  isn't  the  summer-camp  lifestyle 
1  't  FARC.  FARC  '  tents  have  mosquito 
netting;  the  ELN  tents  are  jusi  black 
plastic  sheets  Taped  over  ropes.  The 
ELN  kitchen  tenl  looks  deadly;  FAR(  ' 
has  brick  ovens  for  baking  fresh  bread. 

And  instead  <  »l  FAR(  !'s  guerrilla  girls 
in  wet  panties,  I  Imd  a  few  nun  in 
sweat-soaked  camouflage  uniforms, 
somebody's  girlfriend  with  a  baby,  and 
another  500,000  mosquitoes.  There- 
are  only  a  half  dozen  fighters  waiting 
in  the  camp.  Each  of  them  comes  over 
and  shakes  the  hand  of  the  comun<Lmte, 
and  bis  men,  and  then  m\  hand  too. 

Diego  fetches  a  thermos  of  coffee, 
and  we  set  tie 
inti  1  the  ci  oil 
mand  tent 
and  light  two 
m  o  s  c|  11  1  t  o 
coils,  I  rest  1  in 
a  log;  he  sits 
on  a  battered 
camp  chair. 
There  are  a 
couple  i  if  pl\  - 
wood  tables 
holding  the 
laptop,  puni- 
er, TV,  and 
\  v  R  withi  nit  j^, 

which       no  SHI 

guerrilla  en- 
campment is  complete.  Everything  is 
run  off  a  big  truck  battery,  but  later  I 
hear  a  small  generator  rumbling  in  the 
bushes.  We  sip  the  piping-hot  coffee. 

"The  WiUst  enemy  of  the  (  \  >  1  •  mi 
hian  pec  iple  is  the  1  iligarchy,"  (.  !t  >man- 
dante  1  )ieg<  1  anru unices,  sip,  "and  then 


sec  i  Hid  w  1  H'sl  is  tlu'  /' 
I  nited  St  ales,  win.  h 
1  hem  in  powei 

1  le  tells  me  aboul   the  I 
the  ELN  in  1 1 1 1 \    L'M      a  lew  d  ivs  h 
fi  <re  1  was  h  nn    -and  I  r  a,  k  - 

w  itlu  ml  victi  n'\  have  a- 
them,  allowing  the  I.I 
"well  cons,  iltdated,  polittcilh     i  '  11  ■  1- 
a  \ via  c<  iiim  ilidated  pri  nee  1 

1  V'gi  >  talks  (( ij-  an  In  mi  ah<  ml  1  he 
oligarchy  and  about  (  Colombia's  uraw 
crisis  ol  disequalitx, ;  about  the  need  lor 
schools,  health  clinics,  employment, 
crop-substitution  programs,  jlhicliIiui- 
al -support  pii igrams,  and  infrastructure 
ol  all  kinds;  about  the  lack  ol  "space-" 
within*  Colombian  politics,  I  he  wa\  re- 
formers have  been  subject  to  assassi- 
nation ever  since  Bolivar  sprinted  up 
the  Street  ol  Sighs;  aboul  the  need  for 
a  new  justice  system,  a  new  economy, 
a  new  military,  .1  new  social  order,  ,1 
grand  political  discussion  involving  all 
sectors  of  the  society,  and  land  redts- 
tribut  ion  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
not  1  list  some.  I  'espite  whal  1  be-  media 
says,  they  don'l  cue  much  tor  (  uha. 
("You  have  to  respect  Fidel,  though," 
Diego  otters.  "Thai  hijo  de  pHtii  can 
work.  I  le's  like  ^  iiiinn  (  Cartel  '.")  They 
are  v  \  ih  imbian  natii  malisfs  mk\  (  \  >k  >m 
hian  patriots  seeking  a  C  Colombian  so- 
cialism. The\  sc-c1  the-  drug  war  as  thin 
cover  lor  a  I  I.S.  takeover  ol  (  Colombia 
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and  will  tight  us  e\  el  \  w  i\  | 

This  all  sounds  a  liti  I; 
ask   him  how    the  I  I .. 
FAR(  C.  "We  are  not   u  i' 
he  limilediateh  repl  ii 
icalh  .  rhe  plans  an 
more  a  dtftei  civ 
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Style"  he  is  n  to  the  fact 

ARC    pn  itet  i-  coca  plantai 
ixes  i  '  n  unt  pn  n.  essing  j 
LN  has  mo>tl\  left  the  drug  husi- 
hui  tor  ni  i\\  the\  Kind  their  war 
'detentions,"  i  r  wh 
hians  call  kidnapping.  The  ELN 
the  2,^45  people  kul- 
.1    in    Colombia    last 
u  ,i  sex  ent\  -three-\  ear-old 
the\  kept  in  ,i  hole  in  the 
r  than  days.  They'd  hoped  to 
:T  5C  rr>  'in  him.  "We  are  the 
ised  ot  kidnapping,"  I  Meg 
dges,  "but  we  don't  kidnap. 
:  i  pet  iple  \\  ithin  the  pi  Tin  - 
>mic  context  >  >i  the  war."  1 
--  that  1  can't  see  the  difference, 
erence,"  he  replies,  a  u  aich 
.ho  ill, ikes  ,i  pi,  itit.  \\  e  just 
pie.  It  the\  pa\  \  i  iluntarily 
hi  detain  them 
k   the  rent,  there  is  ,i  mare 
ugh  ,i  cli  ukK  quagmire 
;elt-sustainmg  encamp- 
ige.  7  here  will  be  no 
either.   Diego  d<  >esn't 
1  this  will  end  soon. 
i   .i  peace  pn  >cess,  he 
he  next  breath  he  ad- 
eels  ,i  "militan  -pi  •  1 1 r i- 
r  the  ELN   i-  certain. 
nr.i- 
e  l   nited  States,   to 
:  icans  inn  •  ,i  disastrous 
1  ii  the  final  war,"  he 
I    i  i  - 1    :  ...  'i 

tildes  in.  Exhausted 
-.  i  >ne.  their  unil 

■    The  leader  is 

-  in. in  who 
laughing 

n  hdi  some 

leinll  i  l-   i  girl,  pel- 

lth   a   long   I  : 

nausea  on  her  face. 

'ucrnllas  shake  nn 

■id  the  i.  amp  shak- 

h  rlu 

ly  tin 

then  walk 

mp,  shaking  the 

-  me  in  tin. 

i  le  u  in  the 
Amerk  i  where 
lr  madness,  the 


guerrillas — both  FARC  and  ELM 
ire  socially  progressive  organizatil 

1  h\  the  egalitarian  necess 
of  the  battlefield,  and  open  in  v 
that  the  rest  of  Colombia's  deeply  ( 
servative  society  has  never  been,  i 
The  patrol  has  captured  i  me  priJ 
er,  an  adorable  gray  pupp\  th 
trailing  into  camp  after  ten  m<  ire  rj 
utes.  Everyone  groans.  There  ara 
ready  too  m,m\  dogs  in  camp.  7] 

>  much  and  give  away  thep 
tion  b\  barking.  The  rules  ,,t  wan 
ruthless,  but  nob.  dy  has  the  heart  tl 
■  i  le  pi  pi  >i"  creature  into  a  bag  and  tha 
it  in  the  river.  The  puppy  settles  i 
the  mud  and  starts  gnaw  ing  on  a b | 
There  weren't  any  doa 
the  FARC  camps. 


B 


'v  midafternoon  1  am  one! 
welt  i  if  bites  and  have  run  out  ofq 
tions.  Like  FARC,  the  ELN  is  i  >b» 
with  media  relations,  and  1  am  fo 
ti  i  watch  a  halt-hour  dem<  mst 

order  marching  and  drillinj 
the  guerrillas.  The  chants,  the  snap 
to  attention,  the  red-and-black  t 
the  fetish  tor  insignia,  are  all  nr 
to  show  that  the  guerrillas  are  a  It 
imate  army  with  discipline.  1  sit  i 
watch,  unsure  how  marching  ml  I 
step  could  be  useful  in  jungle  wan 
The  Witcheloctor  apparently  teel-e| 
same  way:  he  mutters  jokes  to  his  J 
rades  as  Diego  makes  them  snap,  s  A 
el,  and  sweat  in  the  heat.  At  the  I 
he  encourages  the  chorus  line  to  i 
him  in  the  theme  si  >ng  frt  >m  the  m| 
.  ash. 

We're  all  laughing  when  the  d 
rings  out. 

Human-  and  dogs  react  the  s 
t.  ital  silence  and  stillness. 
was  deep  and  serit ms,  definitely  a  1  I 
lowered  rifle,  but  it  was  also  quitl 
awa\ .  Ac  n  »ss  the  camp,  the  guen  -•! 
stand  motionless,  their  eyes  unfoci 
then  ears  tuned  to  the  jungle,  -  1 

seconds,  Diego  finally  -pi 
"A  hunter,"  he  says.  "Yes,  ,,  Hun  1 

ind  people  begin  to  moveaj 
but  slowly,  warily. 

An  hour  later  the  Boatman™ 
pears,  stepping  out  ot  the  hushes  x  "J 
out  fanfare.  This  is  ^h\\:  I've  d 
ered  mysell  into  the  hands  of  oi 
mbia's  worst  kidnapper-,  an 
hi  >me  has  never  seemed  fartl 
Around  five  in  the  afternoon  I 


Ji  mt  thunder,  ;md  the  lirM  drops 
1;  I  after  thirty  minuter.  The  Boat  - 
on  suddenly  rises  and  nods  at  me. 

ight  iii  us  return  to  the  river,  led  In 
tl  comandantc.  The  Roatman  and  I 
si  :e  everyone's  hand,  then  clitnh  in- 
n  le  yimsin.  We  aren't  five  minutes 
d  nstream  when  the  storm  attack.s. 
T  j  is  a  lashing,  t.n  i  n  ipical  rain  at 
|i  ;,  and  exactly  what  he  w.is  waiting 
I  it  is  safer  to  move  under  the  cloak 
$i  tin,  when  the  air  above  and  the 
ri  r  below  are  empty.  We  sprint 
Ji  hstream,  hurling  ourselves  into  .1 
Ji  npour  so  dense  thai  the  Boa l  man 
e;   lot  see  where  he  is  gi  ling. 

>ver  the  course  of  an  hour,  sweep- 
ir  hrough  ever  wider  bends,  the  creek 
0]  "is  inti >  a  branch,  which  hea nnes  a 
tr  Litary,  which  becomes  the  Ma^- 
J;  na.  It  doesn't  seem  possible,  bin 
K  ram  actually  increases  as  we  turn 
n[  ream.  1  haven't  consumed  any- 
rb  ig  in  twenty- lour  bonus  except  two 
Mibles  1  >t  coffee,  so  1  sit  upright  and 
ri|  nouthfuls  of  water  from  the  sky. 

a  the  last  moment  of  the  day,  the 
su drops  again  below  the  i.  louds,  and 
a  iwerful  belt  of  yellow  light  passes 
il;  across  the  dark  landscape.  1  can't 
se  the  sun  —  1  can't  see  a  bundled 
va  s  on  either  side  of  the  river — but 
(plight  is  there,  a  yellow  hand  across 
th  ram,  and  then  11  1  brow  s  up  .1 
sti  nth  iambi  >w  . 

he  Boatman  times  n  perfectly.  We 

ir    into  Sandbanks  just  after  dark, 

ih  lily  flares  <  >l  the  refinery  guiding  us 

m  ind  he  leaves  me  on  the  hank. 

">t  idtng  once  again  among  the  living, 

it   ems  obvious  thai   we  cannot  go 

01  aid,  nor  can  we  go  back.  Ameri- 

a  tust  not   head  down  the  jungle 

>a  s  our  congressmen  and  helici  ipter 

opanies  have  chosen.  Only  the 

T  .  painful  labor  of  renovating  both 

ijj  ocieties — economic  development, 

p  101I  reform,  drug-treatment  pro- 

r:  s — ,.,111  begin  to  lifi  the  tog  en- 

e  )ing  us.  But  tonight,  as  darkness 

ei  es  oxer  the  black  silt  beach  of 

sa  Ibanks,  the  only  light  is  the  dim 

r:  ge  glow  e.ist  down  on  us  by  the 

ti^ng  torches  of  the  refinery  flares. 

1  Boatman  shakes  my  hand,  puslv 

:s  ie  yonsin  back  into  the  current, 

n  Intts  away.  I  stand  there,  vvatch- 

tim  turn  the  nose  of  the  \on.sm 

istream  and  then  putter  into  the 

one  last  tune.  ■ 
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Real  Life  at  the 
White  House 

200  Years  of  Daily  Life 
at  America's  Most 
Famous  Residence 
./  u  li  11     IV  /;  i  1  c  n  111  h    a  11  tl 
Claire    Whit  comb 

Filled   with    hundreds   of 

anecdotes,   photographs, 

and    presidential    quotes 

from    Washington    (who 

never    lived    there,    but 

saw  the  plans)  to  Clinton, 

this  engaging  book  cap 

tines  the   texture   of   presidential    life   while 

documenting   a   very    human    history   of   the 

White  House. 
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Looking  forward  to  a 
nineteenth-century  Utopia 

By  Russell  Jacoby 
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waking  up.  Several  eminent  thiii 
identified  Looking  Backward  as  sec 
only  in  Karl  Marx's  Das  Capital  i 
worldwide  influence.  John  IV 
then  the  most  influential  philoso 
in  America,  believed  that  "what 
clc  Tunis  (  'abin  was  to  the  anti- 
en  movement"  Bellamy's  book  w 
"the  shaping  of  popular  opinion 
new  social  order." 

Now,  in  the  very  year  tov 
which  Bellamy  projected  his  hi 
tor  humanity,  the  book  no  In  I 
strikes  a  chord.  It  has  never  beei  i 
ot  print — today,  in  fact,  there  arc 
en  separate  editions  of  Looking  1 
ward  available,  including  two  edi 
recently  put  out  by  Applewood  F 
and  Green  Integer  Books — bul 
novel's  audience  consists  most 
graduate  students  in  American  1 
ry,  not  the  everyday  citizens  wl 
the  1880s  gathered  in  clubs  to  di 
Bellamy's  idea-.  Ii  is  not  simpb 
familiar  Rip  Van  Winkle  devi 
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Experience  lives  t  . 

vou  could 


never  imagine 


Eileen  was  I  6  when  she  gave  her  newborn  baby  girl  up 
for  adoption.  Fortv-two  years  later,  mother  and 
daughter  were  reunited  when  both  of  them  were 
fighting  cancer.  Their  moving  storv  is  told  by  baleens 
ex-husband,  the  acclaimed  writer  Campbell  Armstrong. 

"Powerful. .heartbreaking... a  kind  of  ghost  story,  populated 
with  real-life  ghosts  of  old  loves  and  obsessions." 
—Publishers  Weekly 


Greg  Bottoms  brilliantly  uses  the  power  of  language 
to  comprehend  the  devastating  effects  of  his 
brothel's  schizophrenia  on  their  entire  family. 

"Angelkead  is  a  cleanly  distilled  story  of  profound  family 
anguish.  On  every  one  of  its  two  hundred  pages  there 
are  sentences  like  arrows.  The  whole  work  has  the  beauty 
of  hard,  painful  truth,  arrived  at  through  intelligence, 
art  and  compassion.  This  is  one  of  the  most  moving 
books  I've  read  in  a  long,  long  time."  — John  Casey 


I  his  is  Dan  Shapiro's  wrv,  often  unexpectedly  funny  account 
of  his  battle  with  a  life-threatening  disease — an  account 
which  held  radio  audiences  spellbound  when  he  read  from 
the  book  on  NPR. 

"Affecting,  witty  and  perceptive... A  pithy 
memoir  about  almost  dying  young." 

—Publishers  Weekly 

"An  engaging,  thoughtful,  and  funny 
account  from  a  first-rate  writer." 

—Andrew  Weil,  M.D. 
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il      i       l    that  puts  oft  c<  intern]  i 
r«  i.K  rs,  i  ii  e\  en  lis  sometimes  comi 
quaint  die  tion  ("Tin  iugh  I  sup- 
i  i  urn  isit\   was  the  i  hiei  motive 
nl  in  i   interest,"  West  says  oi  Edith 
,  w  uli  w  horn  he  is  predictably 
tailing  in  love,  "it  could  hut  aftect  me 
as  it  would  not  have  d< mi   had  she 
been  less  beautiful");  to  many,  it  is 
the  i  ipi  imist  k   utopianism  i  ii  Looking 
Backward  that  seems  foolish.   Tins  re- 
sponse, however,  may  constitute  a 
judgment  not  so  much  on  Bellamy  as 
( m  ourselves. 

rhe  new  society  thai  West  wakes 
up  to  tmd  in  Boston  does  appear,  to 
the  twenty-first-century  eye,  out-of- 
date  in  its  det.uK.  As  early  .is  1922, 
Lewis  Mumford,  still  one  of  the 
hook's  most  perceptive  readers, 
wrote,  in  I  he  Story  uj  Utopias,  that 
Bellamy  had  "outlined  many  parts  of 
.1  future  that  has  for  us,  in  the  twenti- 
eth century,  become  an  actuality;  a 
tact  which  makes  us  realize  very 
poignantly  the  limitations  of  his 
Utopia."  Today  we  pride  ourselves  on 
having  advanced  far  beyond  Bel- 
1. urn's  vision  of  2000 — in  technolog- 
ical terms,  .it  least.  Bell. inn's  wide- 
eyed  speculations  on  long-established 
inventions  such  as  skyscrapers,  credit 
cards  (he  was  rhe  first  to  use  the 
i  ei an  ),  and  radios  (cit  izens  of  his 
Utopia  listen  to  classical  music  over 
the  telephone,  a  custom  that  as- 
tounds Julian  West)  seem  mildly 
amusing.  Yet  it  i-  the  largesse  and  au- 
dni  n\  of  his  Utopian  vision  that  have 
fared  the  worst.  And  why.'  Because 
we  have  become  immeasurably  more 
cynical  about  the  prospects  tor  hu- 
man perfectibility.  History  has  not  so 
much  eel  ipsed  Bellamy's  ideas  as 
made  them  irrelevant.  We  no  longer 
i  i  iii  it. mi  -ei  i<  Hi-  alternai  ives  to  the 
prevailing  consumerist  society.  In- 
deed, we  seem  unable  even  to  envi- 
sn  >n  .i  different  sot.  ial  order.  As  tempt- 
ii  be  to  dismiss  Looking 
as  hi  ipelessh  obsi  Tie,  the 
i  vision  that,  1  1  2  years 
Liter,  we  have  vei  to  realize. 

"^ 'W    T\-si   wanders  the  Boston 

%  ^      streets  in  Bellamy's  iiii.il' 

▼    t  '.  returning  to  ask 

ia\'e  yi  n  di  me  with 

inkers'"  Leete 

pie  m  iwadays 


interchange  gifts  and  favors  oj 
friendship."  They  consider  "bu 
and  selling"  antisocial,  "an  educ; 
m  self-seeking  at  the  expense  of 
ers."  West  is  stunned.  W! 
the  market.'  he  asks,  reminding  I 
that  in  his  day  the  market  dt  ti  rn 
the  price  of  goods  and  services.  I 
counters  that  this  system  may 
functioned,  but  it  also  led  to  vas 
equalities  and  injustices.  "The 
perilous,  severe,  and  repulsive 
was  done  by  the  worst-paid  clas 
The  interest  of  every  individual 
"antagonistic"  to  those  of  every  o 
Moreover,  the  unregulated  mr 
gave  rise  to  vast  corporations  di 
by  greed.  Misery,  dissatisfaction, 
inequality  spread.  "It  would  ! 
been  a  pity  it  humanity  could  r 
have  devised  a  better  plan." 

Many  agreed.  Bellamy's  book 
its  place  in  a  vast  upsurge  of  vi 
ary  speculations.  The  ninete 
century  was  awash  in  Utopian  h" 
and  schemes.  In  its  last  twelve 
alone,   some  one   hundred   uti 
novels  appeared.  To  the  citizen- 
observers  of  that  era,  society  set 
palpably  unjust  and  imbalance* 
1890,  Jacob  Riis  published  Hoi 
C  )ther  Half  Lacs,  his  expose  of  p. 
tv  in  New  York  City.  A  full  t 
fourths  of  the  city's  population 
in  dreary  tenements,  "the  evil 
spring  of  public   neglect  and  pr 
greed,"  whose  inhabitants  often 
cumbed  to  disease  or  crime.  Riis 
culated  to  the  penny  what  it 
New  York  City — in  jailings  and 
pi  till  care — to  maintain  a  "star. 
army  of  paupers,  criminals,  an< 
poor."  At  the  same  tune  the  e<i 
of  the  New  York  World  and  the 
York  Tribune  competed  with  on 
other  in  compiling  lists  of  the 
od's  industrial  millionaires.  Job 
Rockefeller  and  Andrew  C  arn 
Gustavus  Switt,  who  made  a  fo] 
in  meat;  and  C  diaries  Pillsbury, 
made  his  in  grain. 

Bellamy  drew  a  fundamental 
elusion  that  main  shared:  there 
be  a  better  way.  1  le  sketched  out 
ciery  founded  on  solidarity  andc 
raderie  in  which  all  were  eqi 
wealthy.  Society  must  support 
lame,  the  blind,  the  sick,  and  th 
potent"  to  the  same  degree  that 
the  healthy.  West  is  astonish 
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"The  fine  young  critics  in 
The  Salon.com  Reader's 
Guide  filet  their  subjects 
with  finesse  and  wit." 
—  Vanity  Fair 


"Dish  with  a  side  of  sass." 
— USA  Today 


"Very  opinionated  and 
very  funny." 
— David  Kipen, 
San  Francisco 
Chronicle 


Finally,  an  outspoken  companion  for  the  passionate  reader:  The 
Salon.com  Reader's  Guide  to  Contemporary  Authors.  A  provocative  and 
compulsively  readable  guide  to  the  best  and  worst  in  literature.  An  A-Z 
guide  to  225  of  the  most  original  writers  of  our  time,  peppered 
throughout  with  witty  illustrations  as  well  as  author  profiles, 
reviews,  and  bibliographies — all  told  in  the  refreshingly  candid  style 
that  has  made  Salon.com  the  web  site  that  makes  you  think. 
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iv  of  literature." 

-  Booklist 

"Overflowing  with  riches." 

-  Publishers  Weekly 

"Boy.  Harper  s  Magazine  sure  can  throw  a 
party,  which  is  what  this  book  is:  A  great 

time.  We're  lucky  to  be  invited." 
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This  year  mark*  the  sesquicentennial  of 
i£-the  nation's  oldest  month- 
ly magarine-and  in  honor  of  the  occasion, 
the  editors  have  published  a  magnificent  7 12-: 
richly  illustrated  volume  of  the  best  writing  from  the 

;  1 5  decade>  of  uninterrupted 
publication,  Hater's  has  explored  the  Amen 

rience  with  a  fiercely  independent  spirit  and 

tiring    N   w  that  experience  is  available 
in  An  American  Album:  (jik  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years 

The  Tabl  lit-  i-  stunning  in  its  ra;  e 

Herman  Melville.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  \v. 

rk  Twain.  Edith  Wharton.  Will  i 

hn  Cheever,  Philip  Roth, 
Mailer,  David  Mamet,  Annie 
Dillard.  and  Tom  Wolfe-anJ  «  ither  writers 
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Edward  Penfield's  "Christinas"  p 
created  to  promote  the  December  1895 
of  Harper-  Magazine.  Penfield  (1866- . 
was  one  of  America's  most  highly  influ 
illustrators  and  poster  artists,  icidcls  t 
ed  with  bringing  abstraction  to  coram 
art  thnmgh  bolxlly  simplified  shapes 
eight-page  fidl  color  portfolio  of  his  p 
tional  posters  fur  Harper-  is  featured 
American  Albion. 


For  more  information,  visit  www.harpers.org/america 
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■  harity.  How  can  the  weak  he 

I  ,u  the  same  level  as  i  he 

».;.'  Leete  upbraids  him.  "It  vnn 

m  sick  brother  at  home,"  he  asks, 

jr|i  J  you  feed  him  on  less  daintv 

o.  nnl  lodge  and  clothe  him  more 

III,,  than  yourself.7"  Of  course  not, 

p-  West,  protesting  that  a  "broth- 

It  d  of  blood"  is  not  comparable  to 

ll^tract  brotherly  duty.  "There 

IBs  the  nineteenth  century!"  ex- 

|c|s  Leete,  adding  that  it  he  were 

[  I  ft",  in  one  sentence,  the  key  to 

>cj  v  in  the  year  2000,  it  is  that 

Harity"  and  "the  brotherhood  of 

M '  which  to  the  nineteenth-cen- 

ai  and  "were  but  tine  phrases,  are, 

blr  thinking  and  feeling,  ties  as 

UU  id  as  vital  as  physical  fraternity." 

H  lamv's  hook  both  tapped  into 

H.*d  Utopian  energies,  and  for  the 

■(twenty  years  reformers  and 

MM  takers  of  every  stripe  turned  to 

Hltg  Backward  tor  inspiration.  Tins 

m  to  change  after  the  First  World 

mwhen,  in  the  words  of  the  histo- 

■jugen  Weber,  "the  high  hopes.  .  . 

ilrnating  in  RM  7  and  RMS,  were 

e  to  be  left  unfulfilled."  Karl 

a  dieim's  Ideology  and  Utopia, 

li  i  appeared  in  the  kite  1920s,  ar- 

:i  ted  a  growing  distrust  of  the 

0|  in  instinct.  For  Mannheim  the 

it  'ctual  was,  rust  and  last,  a  skep- 

"^Vio  cast  a  suspicious  eye  on  grand 

ci  schemes.  His  argument  caught 

e    int  of  a  century  that  was  not 

ac  o  the  Utopian  ideal;  the  dystopi- 

J"4  and  Brave  \'cu  World  are  the 

iv    that  ci>me  to  mind  today  when 

'    id  "utopia"  is  mentii  med 

Ati-utopianism  continues  to  sut- 

•e  ir  culture.  Conventional  as  well 

sc(  >!arly  opinion  posits  that  Utopia 

a  concentration  camps  and  thai 

©fans  secretly  dream  of  being 

s  i  guards.  Robert  (.  ionquest,  a 

id  g  chronicler  of  the  Soviet  ter- 

.    lauded  by  Gertrude  1  limmel- 

telling  the  truth  about  "totali- 

i   ism  and  utopianism"  in  his 

e;  hook  Reflections  on  a  Ravaged 

i        And  the  final  chapter  of  The 

i<  Fragedy,  by  Martin  Malia,  an- 

leading  Soviet  historian,  is 


iii  ly  entitled  "The  Perverse  Logic 
pia."  Indeed,  we  now  think  of 

>pn  idealism  as  little  more  than  a 
le  to  totalitarian  murder.  At 
n  expression  of  Utopian  convic- 


tions will  (.all  forth  a  sneer  from  his- 
ti  hi, ins  and  soc  ial  s^  ientists.  In  i  he 
nineteenth  century  the  anticipation 
.it  a  future  society  of  peace  and  equal- 
ity was  common;  now  it  is  almost  ex- 
tinct. Toda\  tew  imagine  that  society 
can  be  fundamentally  improved,  and 
those  who  do  arc-  seen  as  at  best  de- 
luded, at  worst  threatening. 

"""\  dwarcl  Bellamy  was  the  gen- 
m-A  tlest  of  men.  I  le  started  out  as 
M.  Ia a  lawyer,  hut,  after  his  first 
case  entailed  the  eviction  of  a  widow 
tor  nonpayment  of  rent,  he  tied  into 
journalism,  writing  muckraking  edi- 
torials for  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
Later,  when  he  had  become  a  world- 
famous  novelist,  he  preferred  spend- 
ing rime  with  his  family  to  carousing 
with  tans.  He  is  remembered  as  a 
carelessly  dressed  writer  who  liked  to 
sit  at  home  and  read  Inordinately 
sensitive  to  the  pain  of  others,  he- 
would  have  made  a  singularly  inef- 
fectual prison  guard.  In  the'  sequel  to 
Looking  Backward,  entitled  Equality, 
we  learn  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
new  society  have  even  renounced 
eating  animal  flesh.  Do  you  not  un- 
derstand, asks  Dr.  Leete  of  Julian, 
how  people  came  to  regard  "the  eat- 
ing of  their  fellow -animals  as  a  re- 
volting practice,  almost  akin  to  can- 
nibalism.'" A  sentiment  that  lends 
scant  support  to  the  idea  that  Utopi- 
an- are  killers  by  nature. 

Ndr  can  Bellamy'.s  vision  of  the 
future  be  said  to  have  promoted  to- 
talitarianism. Rather  it  spurred  mod- 
est reforms.  Bellamy  dreamed  of  such 
things  as  tree  education  for  all  until 
the  age  of  twenty-one  and  state  own- 
ership of  banks — not  exactly  wild 
stuff.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
played  off  of  Bellamy's  title  for  his 
own  moderate  proposals  in  his  book 
Looking  Forward.  Nevertheless,  today 
Bellamy  is  tarred  with  the  verv  wide 
brush  of  menacing  utopianism.  In  a 
recent  essay  in  The  Sew  CWteWon, 
the  science  waiter  Martin  Gardner 
finds  in  Looking  Buc/aund  a  "descrip- 
tion of  a  command  economy  that 
strongly  resembles  the  Soviet  Union 
undei  Lenin  and  Stalin." 

Historically,  Utopians  are  as  likely 
to  be  arrested  as  to  do  am  arresting. 
Thomas  More,  who  coined  the  term 
"utopia"  (from  the  (.  ireek  on  tup,  is  and 
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Starting  Over  in  America 
James  M.  Jasper 

"Jasper's  thesis — that  the  desire, 
even  the  compulsion,  to  he  on 

the  move  is  what  defines  an 

American  character — is  strong 

and  tantalizing,  [asper  .  .  .  dazzles 

readers  with  a  stunning 
combination  of  literary  critique, 
cultural  analysis  and  economic 
estimation." — Publishers  \\  ■ 

"Jasper's  book  does  a  real  service 

in  underscoring  an  important 

American  pathologv — .md  a 
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\  leu  World  War  I  as  the 

i li.it  hoth  dislocated 

Russia      leading  to  the  Bolshevik 

ilution — and  crippled  Germany, 
h  iding  to  Nazism.  Where  are  the 
Utopians  m  World  War  1 .'  Besides 
old-tashioned  power  polities,  only 
nationalism  appears  as  a  cause;  more- 
over, the  war  began  in  the  Balkans. 
None  of  this  is  news,  of  course;  hut 
the  obvious,  while  known,  is  not  al- 
ways understood.  True,  a  significant 
part  of  the  violence  and  mass  death 
in  the  twentieth  century  can  be  at- 
tributed to  (  iommunist  states.  Yet  on 
the  balance  sheet  of  global  violence, 
nationalistic,  ethnic,  and  religious 
movements  appear  well  above  even 
quasi  Utopian  schemes.  This  is  true 
not  simply  for  the  distant  past  but  tor 
yesterday,  today,  and  tomorrow.  Eth- 
nic religious,  and  national  hatreds 
continue  to  prove  lethal.  The  separa- 
tion of  India  and  Pakistan;  the  cre- 
ation of  Bangladesh;  the  strife  in  Sri 
1  .ink. i,  Rwanda,  Israel,  Sudan,  In- 
donesia, Northern  Ireland — the  list 
is  long  and  growing — derive  solely 
from  religious  and  ethnic  hostilities. 
Where  i-  the  utopianism?  King  Uto- 
pus  himself,  in  Thomas  Nine's  imag- 
ining, believed  "that  God  perhaps 
likes  various  forms  of  worship.  .  .  . 
|ll]e  was  quite  sure  it  was  arrogant 
tolly  tor  anyone  to  enforce  conformi- 
ty with  his  own  beliefs  by  means  of 
threats  or  vi<  ilence." 

The  Utopian  vision  gets  such  a  bad 
rap  largely  because  of  those-  doing  the 
rap]  ing.  Inasmuch  as  anti-utopian 
scholars  have  come  mainly  from  the 
letl  (anti-utopianism  being  perhaps 
self-evident  on  the  right),  they  have 
been  settling  accounts  with  their  own 
past  and  its  Utopian  hopes;  hence 
then  vehemence  and  lack  of  perspet 

1  Si  ii  iks  like  /  lie  c  >rjgm.s  i  >)  Toiali- 

nicy  by  J.  L.  Talmon  or 

I  >m  h\   Friedric  h 

I    target  the  Utopian  ideas  that 

their  autln  >is  had.  in  their  youths, 

caling,  and  whk  h  they  suh- 

.  ted.  Karl  Pi  ipper  exem- 

ihe  spei  ies.  (,  )riginally  from 

An-;'  nhl  a  home  in  England, 

when  i    i  distinguished  career 

i  lalyzing  the  nature 

!  si  lentil  I  lis  most  famous 

in 
Mend- 


ed to  political  matters,  specificall  I 
rise  of  totalitarianism.  Isaiah  B 

expended  niueh  effort  denoun 
the  presumptions  of  utopianism 
young  people,  Popper,  Berlin, 
Arendt  had  dabbled  in  leftism  bi 
mained  immune  to  the  appe, 
right-wing  nationalism,  racism, 
religious  sectarianism.  A-  in. 
scholars  thev  consequently  tel 
need  to  emphasize  the  dangei 
latter,  seeing  them  as  too  ol 
require  elaboration. 

For  serious  writers,  communisl 
socialism  had  an  intellectual 
thev  could  study  its  origins,  devi 
ment,  and  collapse.  The  mishi 
of  ideas  that  constituted  Nazis  i 
everyday  racism  ottered  much  U 
analyze.  It  would  be  exceptioi 
difficult  to  write  a  history  of  reli 
intolerance,  tor  instance;  the  su 
lacks  distinguished  texts  to  pe 
Popper's  Open  Society  and  Its  Eru 
spends  hundreds  of  pages  on  d' 
guished  philosophers,  but  it  hi 
included  racism  and  ethnic  tac 
alism  as  "enemies,"  what  thii 
would  he  have  studied'  The 
entious  reader  of  Popper  would  | 
to  conclude  that  the  threat  to  a 
society  today  comes  from  the  u 
an  ideas  of  Plato  and  Hegel, 
these  thinkers  were  ever  much 
or  understood  by  people  with  pi 
French  scholars  have  crankec 
hooks  on  Hegel  and  Marx  but 
been    noticeably    reticent    a 
French  fascism  or  the  Vicb 
of  collaboration  with  the  Nazis.  I 
scholarly  approach  has  won  th( 
Educated  opinion  targets  utopial 
as  the  primal  threat  to  civilizatk 

A  typical  editorial  in  a  local  r 
paper  bemoans  that  the  "concei 
the  Utopians  has  bloodied  the  ; 
in  the  last  century.  To  n 
point,  the  writer  appeals  to  Wi 
Golding,  author  of  the  d 

oj  the  Flics,  who  claimed  hi 
cured  of  his  visionary  impulse 
he  accompanied  British  t: 
liberating  Bergen-Belsen,  the 
concentration  camp.  The  rra 
thought  is  familiar,  but  how  di 
hear  on  the  more  recent  global 
flagrations.7  What,  tor  example, 
the  collective  wisdom  of  the 
Utopians  have  to  say  about  Tuts 
llutus  slaughtering  each  oth 


!|i  da?  Probably  nothing.  And  this 
>  iter  speaks  to  the  immediate 
:;  ind  future  much  more  than 
;  i's  collectivization.  A  recent 
r .)  i't  global  violence  compiled 
:u:  scholar  Timothy  D.  Sisk  hnds 
i< -three  armed  conflicts,  all  in- 
.1  lg  disputes  over  "ethnicity,  re- 
;i  i.  or  language."  Virtually  all 
[  characterized  by  collapsing 
i'  Mich  as  Somalia,  or  national 
i  ;les  such  as  that  in  Chechnya, 
jne  by  armed  Utopians. 

would  he  misleading  to  say  that 
le  Utopia  presented  in  Looking 
ickward  is  wholly  appealing  or 
r  n.  What  Bellamy  describes  is 
it  i  much  a  superior  alternative  to 
p  I imii  and  consumerism  as  their 
Bieosis.  Monopolies,  the  scourge 
i  Uaaiy's  day,  have  evolved  in 
o  ig  Backward  into  one  gargantu- 
s  te  trust,  which  uses  the  nation's 
SS'i'h  to  ensure  perfect  financial 
u  ity  tor  all.  This  system  makes 
in  demands,  of  course.  The  idea 
t  ng  "mustered"  into  an  "indus- 
a  iriny"  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
d.'orking  for  "The  Great  Trust" 
rt  makes  us  want  to  take  to  the 
e  s;  and  Dr.  Leete's  explanation 
Participation  in  this  army  is  "re- 
red  as  so  absolutely  natural  and 
isiable  that  the  idea  of  its  being 
rr.jlsory  has  ceased  to  he  thought 
less  than  persuasive.  More  un- 
t  ig  is  Dr.  Leete's  celebration  of 
;  stitution  of  twenty-first  -century 
ir  ige,  in  which  "there  are  noth- 
|  it  love  matches."  For  him,  this 
» ,  not  an  increase  in  erotic  joy,  a 
C  irles  Fourier,  but  "that  for  the 
t  me  in  human  history  the  prin- 
'1'  if  sexual  selection,  with  its  ten- 
B  to  preserve  and  transmit  the 
t  types  of  the  race,  and  let  the 
e  >r  types  drop  out,  has  unhin- 
t   iperation." 

Crer  faults  can  be  found.  Bel- 
li progressivism  faltered  on  the 
e  uestion  (Julian  West  betrays  no 
io  in  on  realizing  that  his  "man," 
■V  r,  must  have  been  killed  in  the 
'  it  obscured  his  basement  room; 
J  i  Equality  blacks  are  allowed  to 
ft  ipate  in  the  "industrial  army" 
•pt  separate  from  whites).  The 
r  is  that  Bellamy,  like  all  of  us, 
s   creature  ^t  his  time,  and  his 
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"Exceedingly  pleasurable... 

If  you  care  about  poetry, 

you  must  read  this  book." 

A  dazzling  account  ol  the  entire 

history  ot  poetry  in  the  Knglish 

language  Irom  the  fourteenth 

century  id  the  present  including 

>M0  poets       from  (    lulled' 

and  Shakespeare  to  [orie  ( iraham 
ami  1  )erek  Walcott. 
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i  future  raJi- 
i  ally  diUei  eni   tr<  in  his  present  did 

■i  \  e  him  of  some  t  \  | 
nmetet  nth  i  eni  ur\   prejudices.    I  he 
willingness  is  what  makes  him  differ- 
ent from  ii-.  "Wh  n  rem. uns  in  Look 
ing  Backward,"  wrote  Mumtord, 

is  tlie  honest  passion  that  inspired  the 
in  in.  the  pla>  ol  generous  impulses; 
the  insistence  that  there  is  no  tun  tor 
.in  ordinal  il\  imaginative  persi  m  in 
dining  with  I  hves  whilst  Lazarus  hangs 
around  the  tahle.  Bellann  wanted 
lie  to  he  ed  ik  it  ed .  so  ili.n 
e\  eryi  me  might  he  his  c<  uripanion. 

At  the  end  of  Looking  Backward, 
West  awakes.  (  Slancing  at  the  news- 
paper, he  get  -  i  jolt.  He  is  still  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  had  heen 
dreaming.  Nothing  has  changed. 
I  Indet  l'  tRI  l(  IN  \!1  MRS  the  newspa- 
per has  articles  on  "impending  war 
between  France  and  Germany," 
strikes  in  Belgium,  vast  unemploy- 
ment in  London,  evictions  in  Ire- 
land. I  ndet  "home  affairs"  it  lists  ar- 
ticles on  tin.ini.ial  fraud  in  New 
York,  land  grabs  in  the  West,  syndi- 
cates forcing  up  the  price  ol  coffee,  a 
woman  murdered  in  New  Haven  tor 
money,  an  unemployed  man  shoot- 
ing himself,  a  destitute  elderly  coll- 
ide committing  suicide  rather  than 
gi  i  to  the  ] « 'I 't  hi  nise,  illiteracy  grow- 
ing in  Massachusetts,  .md  a  special 
ire,  "Pr<  itessi  >r  Brown's  oration 
on  tlu  moral  grandeur  of  nineteenth 
l  ellllllA  c  IXllir.it  1.  m." 

West  wanders  about  Boston, 
shocked  b\  the  waste  and  misery;  he 
sees  staffs  of  accountants,  jobbers, 
and  businessmen  all  devoted  to  u\ 
vertising  and  consumerism.  A  fellow 
tries  to  sell  linn  -ome  life  insurance,  a 
ecurir\  toi  the  future.  I  le 
sees  the  sti  i  and  the  corn- 

tort  able  rich,  including  his  old  family 
and  friends,  lie  tries  to  tell  them  ot 
his  dream  >  'I  the  t  went  icth  i  eni  ur\ 
and  it-  society  "blessed  with  plenty, 
purified  b\   justice  and  sweetened  by 
herb  kindness."  They  become  ir- 
-  d  wit  h  him  and  call  him  a 
In  a  sweat.  West  awakes. 
i    of   ret  urning  tot  he 
■   !    been    a 
u    the 
eentieth.    I  his  night- 


mare was  an  inspired  touch.  If 
of  Looking  Backward  seem-  mui 
update  the  summary  of  the 
teenth-century  newspaper  wou 
quire  only  a  shitt  in  details,  i 
substance.  It  Bellamy  were  tc 
some  recent  headlines,  he  \ 
find:  "New  Violence  Erupt-  on 
Bank,"  "Protestant  Leader'  31 
Hold  Imperils  Ulster  Peace  f 
nient,"  "11  Killed  in  Kashmir, 
harries,"  "Vast  Trade  in  Force 
bor,"  and  "Britain  Raises  Bi 
High  Against  the  Asylum  Se« 
I  le  would  even  find  an  op-ed  b 
le--or  Brown's  successor  o 
grandeur  of  the  technological 
w  -first  century.  Little  ha-  chi 
except  one  fundamental  thin 
Utopian  vision  th.it  things  m 
must — one  day  change  is  gone. 

Bellamy  never  made  it  r 
twentieth  century;  he  died  lr 
of  tuberculosis,  at  the  age  ot 
eight.  Two  years  later,  an) 
youthful  writer  died  who  had 
on  Utopia.  In  most  respects, 
Wilde  and  Edward  Bellamy  h 
tie  in  common;  one  attended 
itics,  the  other  to  art;  one  was 
et  family  man,  the  otl 
flamboyant  bohemian.  Exac 
this  reason,  however,  it  is  t 
that  on  one  point  they  com  | 
"A  map  of  the  world  that  d»  I 
include  Utopia,"  wrote  \\  d  , 
not  worth  even  glancing  at.l 
leaves  out  the  one  country  at  .1 
l  lumanity  is  always  landing." 

Today,  these  sentiments 
knowing  -miles.  With  a  che 
derstanding  of  history,  we  c 
Utopian  visionaries  a-  dan 
cranks.  This  has  allowed  us  til] 
a  convenient  cynicism,  a  feelii 
the  best  we  can  do  is  to  teatl 
nests.  Edward  Bellamy  may  stil 
something  to  otter:  a  belief,  | 
constitutes  the  essence  of  the 
an  -pint,  that  inequality  and  i 
ing  are  not  inherent  to  the  I 
condition,  that  a  more  humarl 
ety  is  possible.  It  that  spirit  is  j 
universally  derided  nowadays, 
be  not  because  we  are  smar 
because  we  are  narrower — an 
resigned.  How  is  it  that  the  m 
of  Utopia  was  more  obvious 
"benighted"  nineteenth  c 
than  in  our  dazzling  twenty-fu 
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L/long  program  on  CD  or 
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had  .1  brilliant  idea  toi 

i   •  i       in    hullo!  in 

hut  when  the  pnn- 

.  uttleJ  it  I  knew  that 

e    ihle 

:  le  tin- 

eolutionary 
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il  >\  iii- 

iiil'  thri  myh  single-celled 
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the  art 

i 

I 


me.  I  u.i-  very  exc  iteu 

thi-  and  couldn't  \\ . 1 1 ?  i>  i  gel  my 

nstrui  i  ion  paper. 

i  inn.  in    in  exuberant  aside  in 

ii,  I  desi  nhed  in\  plan  t<  i 

•  me  that  this  was  a 

md  that  while 

<t  the  curriculum 


there  was  no  reason  to 
,in\  feather-  by  making 
deal  of  it.  Also  my  pnj 
of  encouraging  ex  trail 
reading  tended  d  >  mak( 
c  i  msc  ious  those  -tui 
who  didn't  like  to  read 
while  we  were  on  the 
ject,  trom  now  on  we  \ 
he  referring  to  studei 
"learners"  and  to  teach 
"facilitators,"  at  the  re 
of  the  parents'  associi 
1  tried  not  to  crv  right t 
and  in  fact  1  made  it 
the  parking  lot  bef 
broke  down,  flingin 
empty  briefcase  at  m 
and  cursing  the  day  Ca 
born  while  tear-  -tre 
down  my  face.  I  cry  e 
for  a  man.  I'm  not  ash 
of  this. 

Once  I'd  caughl 
breath  I  picked  up  my 
case  and  got  in  behin 
wheel.  It's  a  little  c 
Volkswagen  Golf,  red. 
a  bumper  sticker  depic 
businessman  smugly 
tering  into  a  cellular p 
beside  a  me— aye  reading  DRIVE 
k  LATER!  A  few  people 
honked  at  me  after  reading  it,  o 
en  me  the  finger.  Let  them!  I 
am  not  afraid  to  voice  my  opinic 
was  noon,  and  1  was  hungry.  My 
case  was  empty  because  1  had 
eating  my  lunch  during  I 


• 


,  and  I  had  left  the  lunch,  large- 
iten,  on  the  hreak-room  tahle 
ran  out.  it  was  hot:  there  was 
veek  before  school  was  ro  start. 
of  the  custodians  were  hang- 
iund  in  the  parking  let  nearby, 
lg,  though  Carl  had  insisted 
II  smoking  take  place  off  the 
I  gri  mnds.  Perhaps  the  rule 
l't  take  full  effect  until  classes 
Anyway,  it  wasn't  my  prob- 
et  fired,  gentlemen,  it  you  wish! 
lung  cancer! 

led  in  my  slacks  pocket  tor  my 

id  statted  the  Golf.  1  lot  air  blew 

face  and  the  radio  blared  show 

South  Pacific.  1  would  be  playing 

t  in  the  pit  band  up  at  the  high 

this  tall,  and  there  was  no  rea- 

put  oft  getting  ready.  But  such 

i  he  musical,  all  musicals,  seemed 

1  v  a. id  pointless.  |  switched  it 

*  u're  supposed  to  take  the  rape 

f  i — the  capstan  can  permanently 

e  the  pinch  roller,  creating  flut- 

al  wow — but  for  the  moment  1 

a  care.  1  rolled  up  the  windows 

timed  the  tan  on  high. 

F  k!  Fuck!  Fuck!  Fuck!"  I  shout- 

c  >ve  down  to  the  strip  and  not  in 
'  Wendy's.  Behind  me  was  an 
a  mis  Oldsmohile  containing 
inppearecl  to  be  two  identical 
i  'ale,  heavy,  large-headed,  with 
p  blond  hair  and  gigantic  jaws 
I  ecks.  1  studied  them  in  the 
:\-w.  The  driver  was  alert  and 
:t  nd  hlazingly  illuminated  by  at- 
i(n  sun.  The  passenger  wore  a 
.  p  and  his  head  hung  1>  'W  ,  m  > 
t  s  entire  face  was  deeply  shad- 
:c  ie  seemed  to  be  asleep.  I'm  no 
ir^e  cosmologist,  but  there  cer- 
lUeemed  to  be  a  yin-yang  thing 
if  >n  here:  the  driver  bright,  dry, 
1  tis  passenger  dark  and  passive 
imp.  Which  was  1.' 
1  passenger,  of  course.  The  pas- 
-■  issenger,  laboring  in  darkness, 
1  ;nized  and  misunderstood,  wet 
1  weat,  as  the  AC  seemed  to  be 
l]  'tely  broken),  subject  to  the 
n  of  a  higher  and  utterly  arbitrary 
1'  ty.  To  think  that  I  |iist  sat  there 
d  g  at  Carl,  taking  it!  Just  taking 
tjgan  to  feel  shaky  all  over  again 
Headed  the  steering  wheel.  Sticky 
kiutf  came  off  it  and  rolled  itself 
1  ltle  cigars  under  my  hands.  Evo- 


lution, indeed.  1  low  very  smug  of  me, 
« if  all  of  us,  to  imagine  there  was  con- 
stant and  inevitable  movement  toward 
greater  intelligence,  efficiency,  physi- 
cal perfection! 

Pretty  soon  my  turn  came.  I  ac- 
cepted the  food  with  a  nod.  Then  1 
realized  that  I  had  no  money. 

"Do  you  take  checks'"  1  asked  the 
kid. 

"Checks?" 

1  ni  idded. 

"Let  me  talk  to  my  manager." 

Like  all  fast-food  managers,  this  one 
was  slight  of  stature  and  tn  iwned  with 
,i  practiced  authority.  He  had  the  req- 
uisite small  black  mustache.  "What 
seems  to  be  the  tn  mble .'" 

"I'm  sorry,"  1  said.  "I'm  our  of  mon- 
ey. 1  just  realized.  The  check  is  local, 
it's  all  current,  I'll  give  you  my  driver's 
license  ..."  1  handed  him  the  license, 
and  he  looked  from  it  to  me  tour  or 
five  times,  his  frown  deepening.  At 
last  he  said,  "We  don't  normally  do 
this,  but  I'll  make  an  exception." 

Whew!  1  borrowed  a.  pen  from  the 
kid  and  opened  my  checkbook. 
"Wendy's,"  1  wrote  in  the  PAY  n  >  line. 
Somehow,  that  act  made  me  sadder 
than  anything  that  had  happened  yet 
that  day.  Behind  me,  yang  honked.  I 
waxed  and  pulled  around  to  the  lot. 

When  1  was  finished  with  my  I  !ajun 
chicken  sandwich  and  Frosty  1  closed 
my  eyes  and  tried  to  meditate.  How 
hard  could  it  be.'  1  thought.  1  took  oft 
my  shoes  and  pushed  the  seat  back 
and  crossed  im  legs,  then  placed  my 
hands  palms  up  on  my  knees.  |  said, 
"I  'iimmi  .  .  .  ,"  which  did  not  sound 
quite  right.  1  pictured  a  big  naked  bald 
man  doing  the  same  thing.  In  a  little 
while  a  feeling  of  peace  and  well-being 
washed  over  me.  Soon  1  was  dreaming: 
I  was  a  medicine  ball,  like  the  one  they 
had  in  the  school  gym,  simultaneous- 
ly heavy  and  buoyant,  girded  by  flexi- 
ble metal  rods.  The  children  cheered 
as  they  propelled  me  through  the  air! 

1  woke  to  a  tap.  It  was  a  girl  wearing 
a  Wendy's  hat.  The  atmosphere  in- 
side the  car  was  stifling.  I  rolled  d<  >wn 
the  window  and  the  air  billowed  out. 
"Yes?" 

"They  sent  me  i  nit  t<  i  see  if  y<  hi  were 
all  right." 

"I'm  tine." 

"They  said  I  should  tell  yi  >u  no  sleep- 
ing in  the  parking  lot." 
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"Okay."  I  looked  at  the  time'i 
thirty!  How'd  that  happen.' 

1    pulled    out    ont 
street. 


I 


didn't  want  to  slink  back 
r\  Shaver  Elementarv  with  my  il 
tween  my  legs.  Resides,  1  had  n 
t< )  d<  >:  my  plan  had  heen  ti  >  w  >  irk  r 
bulletin  hoard  all  dav.  I  was  lm 
drive  ( iwen  home  but  she  a 
lives  very  close  to  the  schoi  >1  an  i 
comfortably  walk,  especially  or 
sunny  day  like  this.  So.  exile 
Wendy's,  1  drove  around,  look 
hidden  neighborhoods  I'd  nev 
before.  In  a  hilly  town  like  ouii 
places  really  exist,  caned  out  oil 
tainsides  or  tucked  away  behindj 
of  trees.  But  my  search  was  in 
had  found  them  all  long  d<j,o. 
pointed,  1  tooled  around  on  pi  j 
country  roads  tor  fifteen  minutt 
until  one  led  me  to  Route  13,1 
gave  way  to  the  Southern  T| 
pressway.  I  revved  it  up  to  st 
and  the  whole  car  hummed,  or  | 
shuddered.  1  switched  the  radi 
on  and  began  to  sing.  What  ir 
name  was  1  doing.7  The  road  uns 
before  me  like  a  medieval  deer 
king  of  my  consciousness  had  s 

1  drove  several  hours  until  ti 
dipped  into  my  path,  then  I  svj 
my  glasses  tor  the  prescription 
that  were  stashed  in  the  glo\ 
That  was  better:  the  mountai 
highways  and  clouds  all  sharpe 
browned,  as  it  they'd  just  comi 
the  oven.  After  a  couple  of  1 
pulled  over  and  got  on  the  r 
en,  still  at  school. 

"1  was  just  about  to  lea\  e. 
are  you?"  In  the  background 
hear  a  ditto  machine,  which  I 
age  of  electronic  reproduction  t| 
i\  Shaver  Elementarv  still  main 
Only  a  few  ancient  teachers  i 
In  mked  as  thc\  were  on  the  sirk| 
nt  fresh-baked  cookies  lace 
acetone. 

"That  isn't  important,"  1  s; 
portantly.  "1  just  want  to  te 
won't  be  hack  tor  dinner  toni; 

"Really?  Why  not?" 

"It  isn't  important." 

"Can  1  tell  you  something? 
idea  1  had.'  Or  is  this  .,  bad  tinr 

"No,  now  is  just  fine,"  1  said. 
ti  >  admit.  I  was  ,i  little  bit  put  of 


tie  I 

; 


ance  o\  my  dismissal,  c  .ouldn  t 
i  ive  pressed  the  issue?  But  that 
i  st  not  her  way.  Vhil.iii  imagine 
delighted  I  was  to  find  her,  five 

ifter  my  divorce,  trying  to  hti  a 

[  ed  desk-chair-comho  thing  into 

mnk  of  her  car  out  in  the  BSE 

It  jug  lot.  Can  I  say  that  she  is  beau- 

,ni  I  mention  her  golden  tress- 
o  '-too  large  face,  her  tall  woman's 

inscious  stoop?  I  had  thought  I 

never  make  love  to  a  woman 

r  twenty  or  so  thin  bangles 

d  as  she  settled  herself  in  the 

(  i  office;  1  could  imagine  her  hips 

i  ig  on  the  simulated-woodgrain 

of  the  buffet  table  where  copies 

I  collated,   and   where  people 

on  the  phone.  She  said,  "This 

the  year  2000  and  all,  1  was 

in;;  about   how    everybody's 

'  ng  ;  bout  the  future.'  "i  oil  know, 

the  Internet  and  everything,  it's 

bare,  future,  future." 

s. 

il'm  going  to  ask  the  kids  to 
the  future!  bust  they'll  mix  up 
iwn  colors  and  put  them  in  Tup- 


perware  and  in, ike  up  names  for  them, 
Millennium  Red  or  Future  Blue  or 
some  such  happy  horseshit"  —  and 
here  I  noticed  thai  the  dittoing  had 
stopped,  and  that  Cwen  was  now 
.done  in  the  copy  room,  else  she 
would  not  have  said  horseshit — "and 
those'll  be  the  colors  they  use  all  year. 
And  then  I'll  ask  them  to  paint  the  fu- 
ture, kike  what  the  buildings  will  look 
like,  and  the  people,  and  the  trees 
and  plants  anil  inset  ts — 

"Probably  they'll  all  be  dead." 

She  tsked.  "That's  exactly  why  I  am 
not  giving  you  this  assignment,  burlier, 
because  you  have  no  hope.  But  the 
good  thing  is,  whenever  1  run  out  of 
ideas  |  can  just  whip  out  the  whole  fu- 
ture theme  and  make  them  paint  that. 
And  maybe  we  can  do  a  storybook  — 
like  get  Mrs.  Greit:  to  have  them  write 
a  futuristic  story  together — 

"Hah!  Good  luck!"]  said. 
— and  then  in  my  classes  we  can  il- 
lustrate it,  with  our  fancy  new  colors 
and  all  that.  I  wonder  if  it's  possible  to 
get  metallic  paint.'  Since  you  know 
there  are  metallic  crayons  .  . ." 

She  went  i  in  ft  >r  a  while  in  this  vein, 


and  I  grew  mi  ire  and  m 

the  idea  and  more    in 

ab( nit  ni\  ( iwn  hiimili  itu  ig    led  ,ii  of 

that  morning    11.  iw    .  at  i  his 

wi  unaii,  this  gawky  youi  i 

skim  so  blithely  <  >\  er  the  r,  ,  i  b  of 

river?  And  hi  >w  was  it  tl  . 

was  forever  snagged  upon  its  tai 

flotsam.'  I  thought,  The  hell  w  H 

The  hell  with  H  all! 

".  . .  So  elo  y<  hi  like  it .'"  C  iw  en  said. 

"1  do.  bike  all  your  ideas,  n  is  bril- 
liant. But  listen — 

"v  >h'  Maybe  you  i  an  help  me  in 
reading  and  science!  You  can  have 
them  read  a  science -fiction  book,  and 
teach  them  about  rocketry  or  com- 
puters!" 

"Listen,  I  have  to  i ell  you  si >me- 
thing." 

A  silence.  "What  already 

"I'm  quitting.  I'm  not  coming  back 
to  work." 

She  laughed.  "Whyevcr  not  .'" 

"You  can  ask  Carl.  Tell  bun  I  quit. 
Tell  him  Hi  i  hard  feelings.  1  le'll  km  >w 
why." 

More  silence,  "  i  on 're  serious!" 

"Yes" 
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i .  w  here  are  -■    u 
i 's  not  important.  I'll  be  back 
i,  i  pn  anise.  But  tell  ( 'arl  it's  1 1\  et 
I'll  see  you." 

!  lanying  up,  1  did  not  feel  tin  I  ind 
ot  masculine  personal  triumph  I'd  hoped 
;.  i,  and  when  I  turned  .aid  regarded  the 
C  ioll  n  seemed  a  trifle  of  a  ear,  a  mere 
toy,  iik  apable  i  >t  taking  me  anywhere, 
liter, ill\  and  mclaphoru  ally.  Vet 
I    i  I  imbed   in.    1   had   no 

ri^    choice! 

die  expressway  emptied  onti  i  Ri  iute 
90  and  Pennsylvania,  then  quickly 
Ohio.  More  hours  passed.  It  got  to  be 
around  dinnertime.  I  ate  at  another 
Wendy's,  exactly  what  I'd  eaten  foi 
lunch.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  you  eat 
something  once  in  a  day  it  is  simple 
nourishment,  but  it  you  eat  the  same 
thing  twice  it  is  a  motif.  As  1  polished 
off  the  last  of  the  Frosty  and  endured 
the  sudden  headache,  I  found  myself 
i  heeled.  A  motif!  1  stopped  in  the 
men  s  room  (surprisingly  clean)  and 
used  a  match  from  the  box  I  habitual- 
ly i  arry  to  erase  all  evidence  <  >t  my  ef- 
forts. This  small  act  of  propriety  and 
self-negation  felt  right  on  the  money. 
So  did  quitting.  It  was  all  tor  the  best: 
removing  myself  from  the  future.  1  was 
a  throwback,  a  species  meant  to  atro- 
phy. Back  on  the  road,  fully  warmed  up 
by  Smith  Pacific  (now  dormant),  I  began 
to  sing  in  the  operatic  style,  narrating 
my  day  in  rhymed  couplets: 

I  finally  not  ted  hi1  with  BSE. 
I  quit  my  |i  >l\  alien  <.  ( >\v.irJl\ . 
Ne'ei  . i <_■  1 1 1 1  shall  I  ha\  e  ti  >  sa\  this: 
Plant  s  mat  c  food   through   photo- 
s\  nrhesis! 

Mundane  details  look  on  ominous  mu- 
sical meaning.  The  major  players 
i  in  led  their  i  >wn  melt  idies:  a  tew  plod- 
ding ti  'lies  in  a  minor  key  d  >r  t  .'arl,  a 
ito  i  nil  foi  i  iwen,  a  repeating 
tntone  tor  "devil's  interval")  tor  me. 
In  this  manner  I  passed  the  last  halt 
if  ill\  trip,  and  exiled  the  high- 
i   P  T.l.  i     or,  nu  ire  specifically, 
.bury,  the  leafy  suburb  thai  was 
ite  destinat  i<  in. 

!  yet  dark.  I  motored  the 
.     ■    iow  and  agaii 

:ei     E\  eryone 

breath  .  if  summer; 

-  nli  a  desperate  ur- 


gency; adults  congregated  at  thi 
ot  driveways,  anticipating  the  b 
absence  of  the  children.  Somev 
I  supposed,  teachers  were  gn 
tense,  worrying  about  guns  and 
and  standardized  tests.  Not  me! 

Once  I'd  found  the  house  1  w 
I  parked  across  the  street.  For 
minutes  I  sat  in  the  car,  reci  innoi 
A  white  mock  Tudor  with  an  ap 
sculpted  yews.  In  a  patch  around 
wood  tree,  tiger  lilies  grew  impc 
tall.  A  cat  sat  in  a  w and'  >w ,  st 
Nobody  seemed  to  be  home,  t 
the  garage  was  open  and  toys  5 
out.  1  reswitched  eyeglasses  and  c 
i nit  and  stretched  and  unstuck  m 
and  pants  from  my  back.  My  n 
was  still  tightly  knotted:  duh!  1  lo< 
it  and  instantly  felt  ten  times  ht 
c  n  issed  the  street  and  yard  and  \ 
in  the  unlocked  front  door. 

"Hello!"  1  called  out.  A  thu 
cat  jumping  down  from  the 
scratched  its  head.  It  was  a  nc 
barely  past  kittenhood;  the  old  c; 
have  died.  No,  here  he  came,  It 
ing  along  like  a  sack  of  pottii 
with  leys,  mew-liny  in  a  very 
way.  I  couldn't  stand  cats,  but 
subtle  solidarity  with  these  twe 
soldiers.  1  went  to  the  kitchen  an 
their  bowls  from  a  large  glass  ja 
ously  bought  from  some  specialt 
(with  a  metal  scoop  inside,  no 
then  1 <  ipened  a  cold  beer  and  sa 
to  drink  it.  The  clock  read  eij 
teen.  People  were  finishing  the 
ners  i  >ut  and  heading  home  . .  .bi 
pass  the  ice-cream  stand  .  .  .  tl 
licking  their  soft  serve  and  wa 
cars  speed  by  . . . 

The  beer  went  straight  to  m  I 
1  stood,  swooning,  and  mai 
rounds  of  the  first  floor.  It  We 
tidy,  but  not  the  kind  of  tidy  tl 
could  say  is  concealing  some  si 
sonal  shortcoming.  The  televisi 
discreetly  hidden  in  a  painte 
cabinet,  but  the  compact  discs 
ly  pop)  were  right  out  in  plaii 
Books  and  magazines  were  at  ri 
gles  neither  to  one  another  noi 
tables  they  lay  open  upon.  Th( 
not  tanned  in  an  attractive  p 
An  empty  tumbler,  encrusted  w 
residue  of  some  drink,  stood 
fli  k  ir  beside  an  easy  chair.  I  pick 
and  gave  it  a  whiff.  Fruit  snu 
Banana,  strawberry,  something 


hi  ack  into  the  depression  it  had 
ic  m  the  carpet. 

bias  J. irk  outside  now;  the  \  (  R 
p'   52.  I  took  a  deep  breath  and 
m  pstairs.  A  bathroom  (more  niag- 
n.  ,  a  little  boys'  room  (bunk  beds, 
a    i  of  sports  equipment  and  plas- 
ty ks).  The  master  bedroom,  a  lit- 
i  Her  than  I  might  have  chosen 
i  -ielf  and  Gwen,  but  comfy-look - 
|.i  vent  in  and  sat  on  the  bed.  Yes: 
e  did  they  get  this  wonderful  com- 
<  i  'in  in  the  hall  again — 1  peeked 
rl  linen  closet  and  .it  last  entered 
Ts  room.  Perfect.  Storybooks 
here,  stickers,  a  transparent  plas- 
■se  containing  Smarties,  fruit- 
d  lipstick,  an  electronic  game, 
ring  of  discarded  keys,  perhaps 
|    in  all.  The  bed  was  made  and 
n  back,  the  pillow  fluffed,  a  pink 
h  iwn  casually  t<  >ssed  i  >ver  the  pi  >st, 
J  or  .lumber.  1  sat  down  on  the 

1  It  creaked.  Excellent.  No 
■finds  sneaking  in  here  at  night  a 
".irs  down  the  road.  I  closed  my 
i  .1  smelted  the  room's  stale  sweats' 
dcorn  scent.  The  front-door  latch 
t  _\1.  I  remembered  my  empty  beer 
tbmd  tell  a  moment  of  panic,  but 
fxl  when  I  found  it  in  my  hand. 

2  etly,  I  got  up  and  shut  the  hed- 
nloor.  1  returned  to  my  place  on 

d.  A  television  switched  on 
(Jlcairs.  Laughter,  the  whining  of 
lys.  Footsteps  sounded  on  the 
rsnd  hallway,  and  my  heart  quick- 
dThe  boys  entered  their  room, 
ie  n  tow.  Honest-ti )-( 5od  twins,  n<  > 
il .'  drugs,  three  years  old.  The  fa- 
r  ressed  them,  led  them  to  the 
i   >m,  supervised  the  brushing  of 
t  th,  read  them  hooks  in  bed.  A 
f  her,  by  the  sound  of  it.  He  left, 
U  boys  giggled  and  talked  unin- 
g'ly  until  they  slept. 
1  n  there  was  only  the  television 
il  familiar  voice  said,  "Anna,  why 
1   hi  go  get  your  jammers  on?" 
Ci  I  stay  up?" 
Ft  a  little  while." 
i     rot  itsteps  skipped  every  <  >ther 
i".  he  door  opened. 
h  gasped  but  didn't  cry  out.  I  had 
t  ger  to  my  lips.  1  ler  hair  was 
?<   hanging  tree,  tine  and  light, 
i;  clearly  less  tine  and  light  than 
i'  was.  She  stepped  in  and  shut 
d  >r. 
HDaddy,"  she  whispered. 


I  Lowdy,    I  said. 

Anna  came  to  me  and  let  me  hug 
her.  I  stifled  a  sigh.  She  said,  "Why 
are  you  here.'" 

"I  wanted  to  see  you." 

She  frowned,  "i  ou  can't  come  out." 

"1  know.  Will  they  come  in.7" 

"No.  I'm  a  light  sleeper.  Remem- 
ber.' 1  get  goodnight  kisses  before  1  go 
to  my  room." 

My  God.  "Yes,  1  remember,"  1  said. 

She  shook  her  head,  awfully  rueful- 
ly tor  a  ten-year-old.  She  said,  "I  have 
to  go  down."  She  took  the  nightgown 
oil  the  bedpost,  looked  around  the 
room,  and  entered  the  cluttered  closet. 
I  heard  clothes  sliding  around  on  their 
hangers,  and  her  small  body  brushing 
against  the  lit  ilk  iw-ci  ire  dt « irs.  Whence 
came  this  shyness?  1  would  never  again 
dress  her  tor  school,  I  realized.  When 
she  came  out  she  seemed  to  be  glowing. 
1  suppose  it  w;is  the  light,  what  there 
was  of  it  from  the  street. 

"You  look  like  an  angel,"  1  said. 

"Whisper." 

I  said  it  again,  quiet  this  time. 

She  went  downstairs.  "Comfy-girl," 
said  her  stepfather.  "Come,"  said  my 
ex- wife.  To  the  sofa.'  They  watched 
television  for  a  long  time.  Please,  An- 
na, I  thought,  don't  tall  asleep;  don't  let 
them  carry  you  up  here.  Sitting  on  her 
bed,  it  was  easy  to  remember  being  her 
age,  being  in  my  room,  the  only  place 
I  truly  liked,  where  n<  >b<  >dy  w<  mid  hi  idl- 
er me  and  where  all  my  books  were. 
Weather!  I  loved  weather;  I  had  dozens 
of  hooks  on  the  subject.  I  made  mv 
own  hygrometer  and  barometer,  which 
were  fastened  to  a  ledge  outside  mv 
window.  1  kept  careful  records  of  tem- 
perature and  pressure  and  wind  speed. 
When  1  told  my  fourth-grade  teacher, 
he  said,  "Well,  Luther,  it  your  instru- 
ments are  right  up  against  the  house, 
none  of  the  readings  will  be  accurate. 
A  house  exudes  he.it  and  blocks  the 
wind."  He  was  right.  1  put  my  note- 
books away  but  left  the  instruments 
outside,  where  they  remained  until  they 
were  blown  into  the  shrubs  during  a 
freak  summer  windstorm.  Why  was  I  so 
sensitive?  Why  did  I  give  up,  give  in,  so 
easily?  1  could  pay  a  shrink  a  small  for- 
tune to  find  out,  but  1  never  will. 

Anna  came  back.  The  Winnie  the 
Pooh  clock  on  her  desk  read  quarter  to 
nine.  I  had  given  the  clock  to  her,  tor 
one  birthday  or  another. 
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(  iwen  was  now.  And  they  look' 
like  her!  Their  wide  faces  hkt 
warmth-giving,  powered  hy  unii 
ahle  forces.  And  the  three  of 
could  read  one  .mother's  mint 
they  didn't  do  it  when  1  was  irou: 
of  politeness,  h  was  a  good  dre?, 
When  1  was  nearly  home  I 
thinking  that  1  could  use  lower 
after  all.  1  could  have  my  student 
a  future  journal.  We'd  start  ou 
What  will  your  life  he  like  torn 
To  give  them  a  quick  success, 
them  motivated.  Then  the  nex 
it  would  he:  What  will  your  life 
next  week.1  And  then:  Next  r 
Next  year.1  \\  here  will  you  be  n 
ty  years.1  Fifty.'  What  will  yoi 
dren,  your  grandchildren,  you: 
great-great-great-grandchildn 
Who  will  they  he.'  Maybe  1  w< 
the  assignments  with  them.  In  n 
nal  1  could  follow  the  lives 
dream-twins,  and  of  Anna,  an 
all  kinds  of  outlandish  predictid 
would  amuse  and  delight  the  c 
and  till  me  with  a  goofy  sense 
being. 

Ot  course,  1  had  quit  my  jot 
1  parked  outside  G wen's  cor 
let  myself  in  with  my  key.  She  ' 
asleep.  Today  was  to  be  a  spe< 
tor  us:  a  trip,  a  dip  in  the  lak 
mantic  dinner.  1  slid  into  bed  . 
my  arms  around  her.  She  i 
turned. 

"Hmm.'  What  time  is  it.1" 

"Almost  six."  I  whispered. 

She  sat  up.  Hair  stuck  to  h 

And  the  smell  ot  her!  Like  a  c 

hot  grass  that  had  grown  hen 

night.  "When'd  you  get  in.'"  s 

"Just  now." 

"Luther.  Where  the  hell  we) 
We  both  waited  tor  mv  ans 
stead.  1  said,  "You  didn't  really 
what  1  asked  you  to  tell  Garl,  d 
"Besides  your  having  quit?' 
"No,  that.  That  1  quit." 
"Luther,  you  asked  me  to." 
"You  don't  mean  you  told  1 
"1  did  what  you  asked." 
Daylight  was  gathering.  L 
were  crossed  over  her  lovely 
What  could  1  do.'  1  burst  in 
"Oh  God"  1  said.  "What  have 
I  fell  against  her:  how  wonder 
here,  racked  by  emotion,  in  l 
of  my  lover!  A  question  torrm 
mind — Mam  me! — but  I  hel 


C    L    A    S    S    I    F    I  D 


'il  ,  bahy,"  she  said,  stroking  my 
n 'No,  I'm  sorry,  1  was  kidding 
V-   didn't  say  anything  at  all  to 
r  i  othing  at  all.  No,  no . . ." 
mri  the  words,  sure.  But  1  kept  on 

I  g  and  let  her  rock  me  until  her 

II  urt  too  much  and  she  had  to 
-.  For  a  time,  while  she  show- 

i  was  alone  in  her  bed.  Posters 
t  i  the  walls;  she'd  had  them  since 
[i  •.  Monet,  French  movies,  kitty- 
;.    ie  woman  I  love  has  cat  posters, 

I  loud.  1  heard  the  water  turn  off, 
e  bright   flash  of  n  >be  as  she 

s  in  the  hall.  By  the  time  she  re- 
i1  •  with  the  paper  1  was  ready  to 

II  r  what  had  happened.  ■ 
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i  (805)  966-9770 


GIFTS 


www.custorner-oticdsoufce.com 

Phone-  415-864-0787 


THIS  WEDDING.  This  G  ft    Useful  toe 
cherished  tomorrow   www  th  sgifl  com 


THE  MUSIC  OF  YOUR  NAMt.  Customized 
musical  composition  derived  from  a  person's 
name  Elegant,  Renaissance  style  gift 
Perfect  for  birthdays  and  anniversaries 
www  moyn.org 


SALTSPRING  WOMEN'S  ,  rve  &  Protect 
2001  Calendar,  Art,  nature,  nudity  to  protect  en- 
dangered ecosystems  $20.  Order  online  at 
www.savesaltspnng.com  or  call  (250)  653-404  i 


GOURMET 


SWANN'S  CLASSIC  TEAS.  Savor  the  taste, 
the  aroma,  the  purity  of  tea.  Special  offer  and 
catalog  (877)  780-8081  toll  free 


!1M  %  l.'l  .1  t.W  9.  M  J.1,'H,'II7T1 


JJPTON 

Tea  Imports 


Purveyor  of  the  World's  Finest  Teas 

1-800-234-8327 

ivww.nptontea.com 


Free  catalog  listing 
over  320  varieties  of 
garden-fresh,  loose  tea   P 


231  South  St.  *  Hopkinton.  MA  01748  g 


GRANTS 


PUFFIN  FOUNDATION  LTD. 
ANNUAL  GRANT  SEARCH 

The  Puffin  Foundation  encourages  a  con- 
tinuing dialogue  between  ".      art  and  the 
lives  of  ordinary  people ."  We  are  res- 
olute in  our  support  of  those  artists 
whose  work,  due  to  their  genre  and/or 
social  philosophy,  might  have  difficulty  in 
being  aired  We  especially  encourage  new  artists  to  apply 
for  a  grant.  Grants  are  made  in  all  fields  of  the  creative 
arts  including  dance,  theater,  documentary,  photography, 
fine  arts,  etc  Applicants  may  apply  for  a  year  2000  grant 
prior  to  Dec   30.  2000  Average  grant  awards  range  be- 
tween $1,000  and  $2,500  For  applications,  write  to  The 
Puffin  Foundation  Ltd  .  Department  H.  20  East 
Oakdene  Avenue,  Teaneck,  NJ,  07666 


HEALTH 


EMPOWERMED,  INC.  A  Professional  Health 

and   Medical   Information  Service.  Creating 

Customized  Medical  Research  Reports. 

(888)  747-1421 

www  empowermedinc.com 

PHILOSOPHICAL  COUNSELING  BY 
TELEPHONE  -  DR  ROSS  REED.  CFT,  Ph.D.. 
Certified  Philosophical  Counselor.  Ethical,  theo- 
logical, existential  issues,  addictions,  relation- 
ships, cult  deprogramming.  TOLL  FREE  (866) 
SOCRATES 


LITERARY  SERVICES 


BECOME  A  PUBLISHED  AUTHOR. 

Quality  subsidy  publisher  accepting  manuscripts. 
(800)  695-959$ 

ACCLAIMED  EDITOR,  writer,  teacher 
(Esquire,  Harper's.  The  Pans  Review.  STORY. 
Ploughshares.  Random  House,  Scribner's,  Bantam, 
Dell,  the  Iowa  Writers'  Workshop),  offers 
manuscript  critique,  editing,  private  tutorials  on 
short  stories,  novels,  and  literary  non-fiction. 
(415)  346-41  15.  http://narrativem.igazine.org 

PUSHCART  WINNER,  novelist  and  former 
creative  writing  professor  edits  fiction.  Has 
helped  numerous  beginners  pul  ;h  impressively. 
(845)  526-9007. 


AWARD-WINNING  editor/ghostwriter  helps 
make  your  ideas,  manuscripts  --.hine. 
(954)429-9373 

SEASONED  EDITOR/WRITER.  Nonfiction/fic- 
tion,  screenplays,  ghostwriting  Meticulous,  frank, 
affordable  Ironclad  confidentiality  AF  Shaker,  Ph.D. 
Toll  Free  (866)  864-5448;  Fax  (866)  328-8658 
Afshaker(a)aol.com.  www  wordstead.com 


A    S    S    I    F    I    E    D 


E-SCRIPT 


ATTENTION  AUTHORS' 

d  Press 

ise  &  distnb- 

18OO1  948-2786.  Dept    H  for 

TERM  PAPER  RESEARCH  ASSISTANCE. 

19.278   :  ree   catalog    Quality 

351-0222,  Dept  HB  or 
1  isistance  com 

AUTHORS  WANTED 

.ice  subsidy  publisher 
nuscript,  with  personal 
attention  attractive,  quality  book — 

and  promote  it  Send  a  completed  manuscript 
st,  no-obligation  assessment, 
or  request  a  free  brochure 
^tledgebooks.com 
(800)  278-8533 
Rutledge  Books,  Inc. 
Dept  HA.  PO  Box  315.  Bethel.  CT  06801 


NEW  AUTHORS 

PUBLISH  YOUR  WORK 

ALL  SUBJECTS  CONSIDERED 

WRITE,  OR  SEND  YOUR  MANUSCRIPT  TO 

MINERVA  PUBLISHING  CO. 

1001  8RICKELL  BA*  DR    «  2310  MIAMI  FL  33131 


WRITING,  GHOSTWRITING,  research, 

ne  help  you  get  it  done'  For  a  good 

it      (727)      345- 1 755 


MERCHANDISE 


TOTALLY 


Free  168  page  catalog 

800  222  1994    www.aerostich.com 


QUESTION   SUBORDINATES   Bumper 

i  -;  -.i    3  for 

$1000  (812)  246-2225  or 

ny,   101   Heritage  Square.  Sell- 


ORGANIZATIONS 


COGNITIVE  LIBERTY 
(888)  950-MIND. 


PSYCHICS 


ALBERT   POLIGNONE  ;20    600 

PA  16652 


PUBLICATIONS 


ACTIVISTS,  REDNECKS,  READER-VOTERS: 


^1  jvhbfe  you  aire  •/, 


Essays,  journalism,  and  wild  imaginings 

by  great  writers  about  great  places. 

Now  on  sale:  ISSUE  #3:  TURF. 

m 


T^^m 


REF  OR  REV?  Free  Marxist  leaflet.  Write 
DDEC,  PO  Box  3744-H,  Grand  Rapids,  Ml 
49501-3744. 

SHADOW  LANE  SPANKING  EROTICA 

Magazines  and  videos  that  will  make  you  feel 

good  about  being  into  spanking.  Latest  edition  of 

our  personal  ads  $10  Complete  color  catalog 

$5  or  free  online.  In  our  "Love,  Honor  and 

Obey"  video,  an  old-fashioned  husband  soundly 

spanks  his  new  age  wife  $29.95.  Shadow  Lane-H, 

P  O  Box  1 9 1  fX  Studio  City.  CA  9 1 6 1 4-09 1 0 

(818)985-9151    www.snadowlane.com 


SCHOOLS  &  EDUCATION 


DOCTORAL  /  MASTER'S  DEGREES 


Au'ediltd,  I  ircnlh  aixlorcl  residency,  2  week  master's  iesic«nry. 
LIS  Go/l.  approved  lot  studenl  loons  if  qualified 
BUSINESS,  EDUCATION,  SOCIAL  Sf  RVICES 

Write:  Berne  University,  intemciiwol  Music  Miool 

35  Cento  Si  Urn  l*.  Woffeboro  f*,  NH  03894 

Coll:  (603)  569-3648     FAX:  (603)  569-4052 

E-MAIL-  Serne@berne.edu 


WWW  TEACHINGABOUTRELIGION.ORG 

Mindful  of  diversity:  committed  to  pluralism- 
Educational  Resources 


PREHISTORIC  CAVE  ART  OF  THE  FRENCH 
DORDOGNE.  Travel  with  Ice  Age  cave  art  ex- 
pert Clayton  Eshleman  and  guest  Lecturer,  distin- 
guished author  and  speaker  Barbara  Ehrenreich. 
7  cave  visits  June  3-18,  2001  Ringling  School  of 
Art  and  Design 

(941)  955-8866.  email:  cpe@Rmgling.edu 


STOCKS 


SALOMON  SMITH  BARNEYS  FRAUD!! 

http    ^ww  geocities.com/track  I  776 


TRAVEL 


QUALITY  SMALL  GROUP  TOURS 


Scotland,  Ireland,  North  and  South  of  France 
-i  |   ii  Hi  ,  -in. ill  yn  nips,  1 1\\  net 
i    |     [iiahtv,  relaxed 
,     - 
I  he  Fra.ser  Connection 
I •800* 77 3*7093 
u  w  vv.fraserconnei  tion.com 


Freighter  cruises — deluxe,  exotic,  inexpensive. 
TravLtips  Association.  P.O.  Box  580-2I8BI. 
Flushing,  NY  11358  (800)  872-8584  or 
www  travltips  com,  email:  info@travltips.com 

SEE  THE  REAL  NEW  YORK!  Friendly  hotel 
alternatives  private  B&Bs  and  apartments. 
Safe  central  www  westvillagebb  com,  (212)  614- 
3034  Fax  (425)920-2384 


WEBSITES 


EVOLUTIONS  VOYAGE 

Evolutionary  psychology  for  the  common  person 
www.evoyage.com 


ED  PORTALS  NET. HEADLINES 

We  glean  the  news  for  you. 
www  e-portals  org  links 


FAILURE  MAGAZINE 

Arts,  Entertainment,  Business,  His 
Sports,  Science,  Technology 
www.failuremag.com 

BEAUTIFUL  VINTAGE 

Japanese  kimono  &  silk  scarves  sewi 
vintage  kimono. 
www.plumblossomkimono.cor 


PERSONAL  SERVICE 


FETISH?  INTELLIGENT  SUPPOF 

seling1  Intimate,  loving  erotic  con  j 
FREE  inquiry:  (908)  284-8028;  (505)  i 
Nancy  Ava  Miller,  M.Ed,  www  peplove.  i 

SMART  IS  SEXY.  Date  fellow  era'  i 
faculty  of  the  Ivies,  Seven  Sisters,  StanB 
Chicago,  MIT,  Johns  Hopkins.  UC  BerkI 
ical  schools,  and  a  few  others.  More  I 
members.  The  Right  Stuff.  (800)  S| 
www.rightstuffdating.com 


EROTIC,  INTELLIGENT,  maginati 
sation.  Personal,  experienced,  and  disci 
Julia:  (617)  661-3849. 


ADULT  CONVERSATION  with 
erotic  women.  Visa/MC/Amex 


4 


ART  LOVERS  EXCHANGE  Con 

unattached  cultural  arts  lovers,  nation* 
342-5250. 


PLEASURE  TOURS  &  RESORT 

for  single  gentlemen.  Free  brochure. 
www.ladyparadise.com 


MATURE  WOMEN  WANTED 

published  erotic  author.  Strictly  adui 
Converse/collaborate/confess.  Will 
758-7480. 


WITCH  DOCTOR*  for  HI 

"Have  Cauldron.  Will  Travei 

Vanshi,  traveler  and  guide  in  Otherv 

ties  (Shamanic  Pantheist  with  a  Ph.C 

therapist,  mentor,  ritualist,  presenter 

intuitive,  counselor,  consultant.  Soul 

energy  balancing,  rites  of  passage, 

releasement,  past-lire  issues 

Positive  intent  only,  substance  i 

Vanshi.  PO   Box  727,  Oneonta,  N" 


PRAYER  WORKS! 

holy_dancer  1 0@yahoo.cor 


PERSONALS  FROM 


HANDSOME  AMERICAN  PHOTO; 

47.  educated,  traveled,  funny,  seek: 
spond  with  attractive,  fit,  fun  Latina  w- 


WEALTHY  PHILANTHROPM 

consider  me!   Rodney  Eaker.  FWi 
Dorm  J.  7990  Caddo  Drive.  Keithville 


PERSONALS  FROM  W< 


PRETTY,  SLENDER  FEMALE  abunc 
solid  table  of  contents,  upscale  lifesty  j 
derloved,  traditional  male,  5'8"  +  i 
groomed,  -built,  spoken  for  lastin; 
coeur.  (917)882-8963 


'.'  ..  izme  assumes  no  liability  for 

:■  ,  personal  advertisemenl   The  advertiser  as; 

the  content  ot  and  all  replies  ro  any  advertiser 

-'  Harpers  Magazine  as  a  result  therec" 

ndemnrfy  and  hold  Harper's  Magazine  and  its  a 

:  'easonabie  attorne- 

and  damages  resulting  from  or  caused  by  the  publication  f, 

•  ertiser  c  any  en  ^ernent 


■    •     30.  9X  $3  20    I  2X  $3  10,  Telephone  numbers  count  as  two  words,  as  do  box  numbers.  ZIP 

_    I  9  $630  Frequency  discounts  available    I  5%  agency  discounts  for  display  ads  only  Closi 

:  first-time  display  advertisers  is  required  Make  checks  payable  to  Harper': 

phone  number  on  all  correspondence.  For  size  requirements  and  inc 

;     PERSC  NAL       ^S  words  RATE  PER  WORD  $3  50  Check,  Mastercard.  Visa,  or  Amerii1 
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PUZZLE 


7 


Uectricity 


RiL/iurJE.  Maltiryjr. 


r 

Xhi! 


us  puzzle's  diagram  suffers  from  2  Across  10 
cross.  As  .i  result,  halt  the  answers  are  to  he  entered 
irmally  and  half  are  not. 

Answers  include  four  proper  names,  one  of  which 
an  acronym  As  always,  mental  repunctuation  of  a 
ue  is  the  key  to  its  solution.  The  solution  to  last 
onth's  puzzle  appears  on  page  84. 
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12. 
13. 

14 

16. 
18. 

20. 


see  instructions  (11) 
sec  instructions  (8) 

In  an  alliance,  there's  no  holding  hack  thanks  (4) 
Seasi med  fellow'  (4) 

With  airman  flying  around,  boat  slips  in  here  (6) 
It's  a  case  where  a  phone  operator  yets  called  hack 
in  pain  (7) 

Where  you're  in  the  thick  of  things,  put  "ess" 
among  "queues".'  (10) 

One  hundred,  one  hundred  fifty — excellent  for 
eavesdropper!  (6) 

What  a  highwayman  does  with  a  year  left,  certainly 
(6) 

There's  little  interest  in  "Sunrise,  Sunset"  seg- 
ment— fine  (6) 

"(  'lover"  can  become  "closer"  (6) 
Male  youth  tend  to  call  the  shots  (10) 
Leading  though  fancy  cry  (7) 
Real  SS  troops  around  beams  (6) 
Axe  bills  at  hearing  (4) 
Big  rock  name  in  Kent  (4) 

Entryway  dogs  and  cats  cross  the  wrong  way  (8) 
Diasporas  say  had  things  about  former  Iranians,  I 
hear  (11) 


DOWN 

1 

2. 

3. 

4 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 

15 

17 
19. 
21. 

2V 
2S 
26. 
27 
28. 
2^» 
31 


Worn  out,  the  woman's  seated  (7) 

Time  intervenes  in  two  articles  and  a  letter  from  a 

sorority  (5) 

Help  is  a  hazard  (4) 

Rousing  heat  in  the  hundred  I  raced  in  the  wrong 

direction  (6) 

Prosecutor  covering  railroad  station  (5) 

Material  in  a  record  (current  one)  (6) 

Food  wrapper  thrown  out  in  littoral  (8) 

Acne  one  got  from  pasta  (4) 

Bit  of  low-class  language?  (5) 

Sweetheart  does,  when  talking  (4) 

Losing  Z's — that's  one  spooky  mansion  (8) 

Turner  up  <  if  a  c<  impulsii  in  (4) 

Little  flier — it's  there  tor  rigging  fight  (7) 

Sole  portions  sounded  out  in  Eliot  (6) 

Persia  negotiated  bringing  talk  up  (6) 

Sweeps  America  into  drunken  fantasies  (  5  ) 

Other  possible  product  of  singular  spasm.'  (5) 

( lave  up  <  hi  audi<  >  hn  ladcast  (  5  ) 

Model  sub  (4) 

Soldier's  kit  in  disarray  (4) 


Ontest   Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Electricity,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Rroadway,  N<   •    V.  rl  .  N  'l 
012.  II  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label    Entries  must  be  received  I      !  '<  ■  ■        er  8 

aiders  of  the  hrst  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper' <,  Magazm,     \\  inn in  s  will 

printed  in  the  February  2001  issue.  Winners  of  the  October  puzzle,  "Input,"  are    |ulia  Marshall,  Montreal,  Quehe!     Mar   Smnl  i   <  arincl, 
diana;  and  Sue  Unterman,  Northridge,  California. 


IHIZZ1.1 


\i     a     r 


CIIOICKCl  TS 


Wrni  Honor*   ard,  pledging  all  or  *ome  of  their  hod\  to  "help  others,"  few  realize  that  they  can 
t  them  to  save  lives.  Ultimately,  less  than  a  third  of  donors  have  organs  -mta 
provide  onh  tissue,  usually  lione  and  skin.  Today,  the  yield  trout  one  human  bo 
i!  id  matet  ials  used  in  .ill  such  i  iperarii  ms  last  year  cost  $500  million  to  obtain.  Parts  al 
i  >  i ^~i u-  hanks,  ti    he  deh\  ered  in  exchange  U  >r  .1  reimbursement  1  if  "reasonable"  overhead,  since  profiting  from  1 
1st  banks' distribution  is  handled  by  profit-seeking  parent  companies  whose  "overhead"  is  highe 
,•  covers  the  cost  of  "processing"     espet  iall\  in  the  case  of  cosmetic  surgery  products  (see  below).  In  resporl 
!  .1  rule  m  l',v'N  mandating  that  implanted  tissue  retain  its  original  "function  or  characteristics,"  though  few  if  aT 
fall  .  mtside  sin  li  (  nteria,  and  the  ruling  has  yet  to  be  enacted.  ( liven  such  laxity,  a  burgeoning  corpora; 
ipi    tn    for  frr    1     i>  procedures,  the  demands  of  capital  may  corrupt  the  system's  original  altruism. 


DONOR 


RECIPIENT 


ACHILLES    TENDON 


planted 


Processed  before  implantation         3fC  Replaces  various  veins  9|C   Replaces  various  ligaments 


head 

heart 

skin 
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■■     ■  he  public!) 
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bone  thigh 

One  body  can  yield  thirteen  different  Along  with  bon\ 

bones  or  bone-tendon  products  ond  skin,  the    J 

Leg  bones  are  the  most  commonly  har-  thigh  is  mined  n 

vested  Bones  may  be  grafted,  membrane, 

tooled,  or  chemically  treated,  ligaments,  andi 

rj  for  everything  from  veins,  parts  ustt 

dental  work  to  spinal  surgery  in  the  for  transplant  I 

-•      f  chips,  powders,  and  and  throughout 

mechanical  aids  like  dowels  and  the  body 
screws   Osteotech,  the  top  U  S  bone 
processor,  is  publicly  traded. 
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nformation  about  PM  USA  and  its  produc 
w  philipmorrisusa.com  or  call  1  877  PMUSAWEB. 
"  ,"  0.8  mg  nicotine  av  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method 



BURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Cigarette 

^moke  Contains  Carbon  Monoxide. 
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WORED  VODKA  PROOUCT  OF  SWEDEN.  40%  ALQ 

,  ABSOLUT  CITRON.  ABSOLUT  CALLIGRAPHY  AND  ABS01 

7E0  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  SEAGRAM,  NEW  YORK,  NY.  PHOTI 
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